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Minutes of Evidence, Delhi ~ 


At Delhi, Friday, the 31st October 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justicz Rankin. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rick, €.8.1., ©.1.E., 1.0.8. 
Major-General Sir Grorcr BaRnow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


The Hon’ble Panprr Jagat NARAYAN. 
Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 
Sarpak SAnTBzADA SULTAN AHMAD Kaan. 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. STOKES, 0.1.., 1.¢.8., Secretary. 


Mr. P. L, ORDE, Superintendent of Police, C. I. D. 


By the President— 

Q. I understand, Mr. Orde, you are the Superintendent 
of Police in the Criminal Investigation Department ? 

A. I was. 

Q. You propose immediately to go to Mesopotamia ? 

A. To Persia. 

Q. Do you start on Friday ? 

A. To-night. 

Q. On the 20th April last, did you receive certain in- 
structions as regards making investigations about the 
disturbances ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I was told to make enquiries to find out 


particularly what organization, if any, was responsible _ 


for the riots and whether they had any connection with 
the riots in other parts of. India. 

Q. Imconnection with that investigation, you availed 
yourself of the means at the disposal of the department to 
find out the causes ? 


A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Speaking generally, what was the result of your 
enquiry ? . 


A. I found that there was no organized conspiracy to 
rebel against Government at least in Delhi. I could 
find no connéction between the Delhi riots and those in 
other parts of the country, except, so far as I could see, 
that they all sprang from the same cause. 

Q. As regards these occurrences in March what were 
the conditions as regards political and economic unrest 
that prevailed in Delhi so far as they came within your 
cognisance ? 

A. Political unrest in Delhi had been increasing since 
1917. It really started in 1917. It had been increasing 
ever since then. During the Congress it became very 
bitter indeed, and it had no chance of subsiding when Mr. 
Gandhi’s passive resistance movement was introduced. 

Q. That movement was introduced in consequence, 
as I understand, of the passing of what is known as the 

-Rowlatt Act ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 5 
Q. Was that about the beginning of March ? 


_A, Actually in Delhi the first meeting in connection 
with Mr. Gandhi’s movement was I think on the 7th of 
March. 

Q. And at that meeting was an association formed ? 

A, Yes. i 

Q. Satyagraha Sabha ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. What is exactly safyagraha ? 

A. I understand that, literally translated, it is a society 
of soul-force, P 

Q. There were a certain number of signatures to that ? 

A.I think 14 actually at the time. More joined 
later on. 

Q. That new society held certain meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did it resolve upon hartal for a particular day ? 

A. It was not the Delhi society that resolved upon 
that. It was Mr. Gandhi’s programme for the whole of 
India. 

Q. As regards hartal, perhaps you would in your own 
words describe what that is. 

A. Hartal is » shop-keepers’ strike. 

Q. Itis not o general strike ; it merely closes the shops? 

A. I think it only refers to shop-keepers ; and to busi- 
ness generally. 

Q. That was to be held on the 30th, was it ? 

A. Originally it was to be held on the 20th and Mr. 
Gandhi changed his, plans later on to 6th April instead. 
The Delhi Satyagraha Sabha did not follow this alteration 
and they held theirs on the 30th. 

Q. Was the hartal, as declared for the 30th, generally 
recognised by the shop-kecpers in Delhi ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What conclusion did you draw from that as to 
whether the organization. was complete for the declara- 
tion of a hartal 7. 


A. The organization for the hartal was very complete. 


I did not conclude from that that the organization 
intended that hartal should end in violence. 
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Q. About this time there had been meetings in which 
the objects of the Rowlatt Act were explained or sup- 
posed to be explained to the people ? 

A. Yes; in nearly all these meetings held under the 
auspices of the Safyagraha Sabha, attempts were made 
to explain the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. Do you know what explanations were currently 
given as to the objects of the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. There were various general ideas, I do not say that 
they were explained at these meetings, but they were 
generally believed throughout the city and were not 
contradicted at the meetings. One was that the police 
would have power to arrest any three or four men con- 
versing together. Another was that nobody should be 
allowed to own more than a certain amount of land. 
Another, which I think started from Mr. Patel’s Hindu 
Marriage Bill, was to the effect that the marriage dowry 
will be confiscated by Government. Others said that 
nobody would be allowed to marry without leave from 
Government. 

Q. These rumours caused considerable excitement 
in the town prior to the hartal ? 
| A. They caused a great deal of resentment against the 
Rowlatt Act. 

Q. On the 30th, I think the riot broke out at the rail- 
way station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know about the riot ? 

A. I was not personally present at the riot. At the 
time the riot took place, I was with the Chief Commis- 
sioner. I only arrived at the station after the firing 
took place. I was on the spot immediately afterwards, 
but I did not actually see the riots. 

' Q. What measures were taken when you went to the 
spot to quiet the rioters ? 

A. There were troops picquetted at Queen’s Road 
and there were more troops to clear the crowd. There 
was actually very little crowd when I got there. 

- Q. How far are you cognisant of the subsequent pro- 
cedure of that day ? 

A. I was in the city the whole of the rest of the day. 
I went from the Town Hall. I went down to see that 
the Chief Commissioner’s orders regarding .a meeting 
which was taking place in the Pipal Park were being 
obeyed. I met the crowd coming back from the mecting 
and it was quite orderly. There was a large crowd 
following Mr. Shraddhanand. Just before I reached 
there I met a picquet of Manipuris detained at the sta- 
tion who were being sent to the Kofwali to act as a 
reserve. The crowd was coming along. The picquet 
of Manipuris formed up at the side of the road to Iet the 
crowd pass. The non-commissioned officer in charge 
when he saw the crowd advancing told them to load ; 
apparently one of the shots went off into the air. When 
I arrived I found Shraddhanand and the crowd surround- 
ing the picquet and adopting a very threatening attitude. 
The picquet did not understand what Shraddhanand 
and the other people were saying. I persuaded Shrad- 
dhanand to go away and promised that I would enquire 
and took the Manipuristo the Kotwali. 

Q. The shot that was fired did not do any harm ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you make any enquiries as to how there was 
firing ? 

A. I could not understand whaf the Manipuris said. 
T had a constable and he explained how it happened. 

Q. What else occurred on that day so far as your 
knowledge goes ? 

A, There was a great deal of boycotting of tram-cars 
going on. Then there was a large crowd outside the Town 
Hall preventing anyone from travelling in tram-cars. 
As the tram-car came past, the crowd attacked and made 
the people who were inside come out. Those who re- 
fused to come out were pulled out. I reported this to the 
Deputy Commissioner and he told me to restore order 
with the help of cavalry. I took a troop of cavalry to 
the Chowk and retained it there. I came back again, 
When I came, a crowd had gathered there. It was not 
a very big crowd. There were about 70 or 80 people. 


Their attitude was really that of passive resisters. They 
made no attempt to get away, or rather, they let us ride 
through and then formed up again. After arguing with 
them for rome time, I reported to Deputy Commissioner 
that I could only clear this place and stop this boycot- 
ting of trams by force. He did not want to have any 
riot that day. So he told me to Jet them alone. Mean- 
while the tram-cars had ceased running. So there was 
no necessity. 

Q. There was no force used on that day ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is that account carried down to thé end of the 
day ? Were there further incidents ? 

A. The only other incident was that I received in- 
formation that a corpse had been hidden in the mosque. 
I also heard that it was intended to take out a very big 
procession with the corpse in the middle of the night. 
I thought it was necessary to avoid that ; it might lead 
to further riot. I went to the mosque and inquired 
about it. I found that the corpse had been dresecd for 
burial and they were unwilling to let me have it. I 
did not want to press the point. I got an assurance 
from them that no procession would be taken out and 
that if necessary the corpse should be handed over to the 
authorities next morning. I left it at that. 

Q. Then did you make provision on that day for the 
maintenance of peace during the succeeding days ? 

A. Yes, Sir. We still retained possession of the 
Queen’s Gardens and the railway station. Both were 
strongly picquetted. We had troops both in the Queen’s 
Gardens and at the railway station. Reserves were 
keptein the police station. I am not sure whether we 
had picquets out that night or not. 

Q. During that day were there any meetings of the 
Satyagraha ? 

A. The only meeting that I remember was the one in 
the Chandni Chowk where I met Munshi Ram or Swami 
Shraddhanand. J also met him again when I was clearing 
the crowd in front of the clock tower—the crowd that was 
interrupting tram-cars. I am not quite sure of this. 
The attacking of the tram-cars was on the 3lat March. 

Q. Did the crowd quict down during the evening ? 

A. They were distinctly quieter but they had a very 
hostile feeling. They resented the shooting that had 
taken place. 

Q. Following upon the incidents of the 30th could you 
describe briefly the subsequent incidents of the later 
days so far as they come within your personal knowledge ? 

A. Order was being gradually restored in spite of a 
number of meetings at which very violent speeches were 
made. I think on the third or fourth day shops 
began to open and they remained open until the 6th 
when there was a hartal. There was a meeting of the 
Satyagraha Satha to discuss the question of a hartal on 
the 6th, and they decided eventually by majority that it 
should not. take place. But there were other forces at 
work and it eventually did take place and was as 
complete as the one on the 30th. 

Q. Did rioting take place? 

A. Norioting. The city was very carefully picquetted. 

Q. When did the next riot take place ? 

A. The next riot was on the 14th of April. There 
was a meeting convened by a man called Abdul Majid 
with name: of some others who I think did not exist 
and this meeting was held in King Edward’s Park. 

Q. Where is King Edward’s Park ? 

A. Near the Juma Masjid. During several days 
previous to this, attacks had been made on the C. I. D. 
both by speakers at meetings and in newspapers. The 
attacks were entirely false. For instance, one of them 
was that C. I. D. agents had been responsible for the 
original riot of the 30th. 

Q. Was there any foundetion for that ? 

A. None whatever; another was that the C. I. .D. 
were preparing to throw pigs’ flesh into mosques and 
beef into Hindu temples with the idea of destroying the 
Hindu-Moslem entente that had been taking place. There 
were verious other statements made which enraged the 
people considerably against the C. I. D. At the Legin. 
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ning of this meeting one of the speakers stood up and 
said ‘* There isa C. L D. man taking notes” pointing his 
hand to him. The crowd immediately turned round and 
attaéked this man who was perfectly innocent. He was 
nota C. I. D. manatall. They found out their mistake. 
Some people recognised a head-constable of the C. I. D. 
and attacked him. He was assaulted very severely. 
Later on, a C. I. D. Inspector attempted to rescue this 
man and he was also very brutally treated and finally 
taken to his house practically naked and suffering badly 
from Jathé blows on the head and body. That was the 
only rioting which took place until the 17th. 

Q.- Well, then what measures were taken to deal with 
the rioting which led to these incidents ? 

A. As soon as we got information we took the cavalry 
and a strong body of police out to the King Edward’s 
Park, but by the time we had got there the crowd had 
cleared away and there was: practically nothing more 
to be done. We took possession of the place and ques- 
tioned some of the persons there, but there was nothing 
to show that it had anything to do with the rioting. 
We went to the C. I. D. Inspector’s house and took him 
to hospital. This time there was a threatening crowd, 
but they did nothing except shout and jeer at us. One 
or two stones were thrown, but there was no actual at- 
tack. The immediate cause of the disturbance was the 
presence of a C, I. D. man. 

Q. Was it in connection with Mr. Gandhi’s arrest 
that these meetings took place ? 

A. It was on account of Gandhi’s arrest and return to 
Bombay that these meetings took place. 

Q. He was sent back to Bombay about the 10th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. It was known the same day and there 
was a crowd at the railway station waiting to receive 
him and his private secretary arrived in the train and 
told them what had happened. They went straight off 
and wrote accounts for the press and decided on their 
course of action. They announced s meeting which 
was held I think on the banks of the Jumna the next 
morning and declared a hartal. 

Q. In connection with the rioting on the 14th were 
military forces called out ? 

A. Yes, Sir.” 

Q. Was there any shooting on that day ? 

A. None whatever. The next occasion was the 17th. 

Q. What was the nature and cause of that ? 

A. The leaders had been given a final chance to try and 
get the crowd under contro] without again resorting to 
force. They had asked for police assistance to picquet 
the Chandni Chowk and the side roads Jeading into it. 
Meanwhile they had promised to get the shops opened. 
They succeeded fairly well in opening the shops. A 
large number had opened but the turbulent element was 
going around behind them persuading the shop-keepers 
to shut again. The police had orders to arrest anyone 
found doing so. They arrested one man in the act. 
There was a tremendous outcry at once. People were 
tushing up and down the road shousing to the shop- 
keepera to shut up their shops at once. About twenty 
minutes or half an hour later the hooligans collected 
and tried to rush one of our police picquets that was 
armed. We had information before that they intended 
to rush small police picquets and take their rifles and 
ammunition, 30 we doubled all the small picquets and 
attached them to the larger ones. This picquet was 
attacked with lathis and stones and eventually had to 
open fire. Meanwhile a head-constable who did not 
belong to the picquet and who was walking along the 
road unarmed was attacked with lathis and very nearly 
killed. We found him senseless on the road afterwards. 
As soon as this police picquet fired, within I suppose 
five minutes, the place was cleared and the hooligans 
fled at once and practically never appeared again. 

Q. Were there any casualties, and, if so, how many ? 

A. I am afraid I do not know the exact number but 
I think taere were about 20 wounded which were known 
and probably several more besides. 

Q. Then after the 17th was there any further rioting 
which took place? ° 
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A. No rioting at all, Sir. 

Q. Then you started yee special investigation on the 
20th ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Well as regards these special investigations, which 
you made, just give us a little information. You allege 
that there were allegations made from outside that Delhi 
was reaponsible for agitation going on there. From what 
districts were allegations made ? 

A. Gurgaon, Rohtak, Karnal, 
and Meerut. 

Q. Are these places in the Punjab ? 

A. Some in the Punjab and some in the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Q. In consequence of these allegations you were given 
instructions, I think, for investigation to be made ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. I'think you have given a statement to each member 
of the Committee as to the results of the investigations 
with reference to what was discovered as regards each 
individual ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you find that there was any connection estab- 
lished between emissaries from Delhi and any local 
promoters of the disturbances outside ? 

A. I could find no real connection between any of them. 
The connection, if any, was extremely vague. 

Q. Was there anything in the nature of propaganda 
from Delhi which encouraged disturbances and hartals 
outside Delhi ? 

A. It did that certainly, particularly in regard to the 

ress. 

: Q. Were allegations made as regards economic pres- 
sure being brought to bear by DeJhi merchants upon 
customers ? 

A. Yes, Sir. We had many allegations of that type. 

Q. Did you investigate that matter too? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the result of your investigation ? 

A. Practically the same as our investigations regarding 
the emissaries and the fact that a number of them were 
found to be absolutely false. 

Q. There was a strike which took place on a railway 
station, not far from Delhi 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did that eocet 

A. I think it was on the 3lat. I am not certain. 

Q. Did you investigate the question whether that was 
connected with the disturbances in Delhi? 

A. I had nothing to do with that case at all. 

Q. But that was judicially investigated, I think, by 
another officer ? 

A, It was investigated by a special Superintendent of 
Police and tried judicially afterwards. 

Q. The period of disturbances, I suppose, you place 
between the 30th March and 17th April, is that so ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were placards of an exciting character appearing 
on the walls of the city ? 

A. A number of manuscript posters and placards 
appeared on the walls. 

Q. What action did you take with reference to them ? 

A. We tried to trace all of these. We succeeded in 
tracing several and as soon as we found out who had’ 
posted these up we made enquiries from him and about 
him, trying to connect him with any of the local agitators. 

Q. By the local agitators you refer to the leaders who 
had signed the Satyagraha vow ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But the result of your enquiry was that nothing 
was found to connect them with the agitators ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I mean the leadera and those responsible for the 
placards ? 

A. We found that there was no connection. 

Q. Then the question you had to deal with was whether 
there was’any indication of joint action here as well as 
in the Punjab? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. What was the result of your investigation ? 

A, I could find no connection there again, except in 
so far that it was being done at least at the beginning of 
the hartal under‘ the orders of Gandhi as was the case in 
the Punjab also, and of course the causes in both cases 
seem to be similar. 

Q. Did you further consider whether Bolsheviat 
influence was behind ? 

A. We could find no trace of that at all, Sir. 

Q. What was the result in your mind then as regards 
the cause of the original riot 2 What was the result of 
your investigations ? 

A, The cause wes a pure accident. The lower orders 
lad become rather discontented owing to the high prices 
and the difficulty of living, and these political speeches 
to which they had been listening for some months had 
excited them to an extent which perhaps we hardly 
realized. When the hartal actually took place they 
responded to it in a manner which we never expected 
and which the politicians themselves did not expect. 
The lower orders had nothing to do and they were simply 
searching for mischief. They heard that a sweetmest 
seller had refused to shut up his business and the attempts 
made by them to make the sweetmeat seller to shut up 

- his shop were resented by the railway authorities and 
they went down to the station. When they got there, 
they refused to believe that nobody had been arrested 
or that anyone who had been arrested had been released 
and the result was a riot. 

Q. You said that the leaders, after the hartal hed deve- 
loped in the sense that violence had occurred, assisted 

. the authorities or did their best in preventing the s] reed 
of violence ? 

A. The majority of them did, yes. 

Q. So far as the. Delhi outbreaks were concerned was 
there any exhibition of anti-British feeling ? 

A. The feeling was actually ants-British, for instance, 
in the case of the conductors of tram-cars in particular. 
Tram-cars were extremely useful to the eitizens of Delhi 
and there was no reason whatever for boycott except 
the fact that it was a company managed by Europesns. 

Q. But was there any indication of anything like an 
organised endeavour to destroy property belonging to 
Europeans as against Indians ? 

A. None whatever. ’ 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Just one thing, Mr. Orde, about the picquetting 
of people outside tram-cars. Do you think that the 
motive for that fact was that it wag an English company 
really ? Has not that occurred in other places where 
the same fact is not to be found ? 

A. It might have been at the beginning, but I do not 
think it would have lasted. I do not think that it was 
pure mischief in this case because they tried and suc- 
ceeded to some extent in getting hackney carriage- 
drivers to take passengers through the city at the same 
rate as the tram-car so that it was merely an attack on 
the tramway company and not on the tram-cars them- 
selves merely out of mischief. 

Q. Don’t you think that it may be accounted for by 
the view that the tram-cars were plying for hire and not, 
go to speak, conforming with the hartal and carrying on 
business as usual when they wanted the business to stop ? 

A. It may have been the first day but not afterwards. 

Q. This incident about the double picquet, that was 
on the 17th? Were you present on that occasion ? 

ca I was in the Town Hall. The picquet was about 

200 yards up the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. You were not there then ? 

A. Not at the moment. 

Q. Can you tell me how many men were there in the 
double picquet ? 

A. I think in this particular one there were 14 exclud- 
ing two head-constables. 

Q. Do you know whether they fired once or more 
than once? 

A. The firing was not very regular. I think prac- 
tically all the men fired but there was no volley fire. 


Q. Was it not firing to order? 
A, The order was, I think, independent fire. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Orde, you have spoken of certain misrepresenta- 
tions with regard to the provisions of the Rowlatt Acts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those misrepresentations, were they made by any 
of the Delhi leaders of the sort you have described ? 

A, Certainly none of the grosser miarepresentations. 

Q. Did you assure yourself how the misrepresenta- 
tions arose? Did any of the recognised leaders make 
any such misrepresentation such as you have described ? 

A. Certainly none of the grosser misrepresentations. 

Q. Iam only referring to such things as you described, 
such as that three persons standing together would be 
arrested, that the produce of land would be annexed, 
that no person would be allowed to marry without the 
sanction of Government; I mean misrepresentations 
of that kind. Were they ever made by any of the 
recognised leaders ? 

A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Now during this rioting on the 30th March, you also 
told us there was no attempt to attack property or life ? 

A. On the 30th March ? 

Q. Yes. There was an attack on the railway station 
and all that happened was the breaking of some glass 
panes on that day ? 

A. That was all the material damage one could see. 
A few flower pots were knocked over.’ 

Q. And there was no attack on any public buildings or 
Government buildings or banks or anything of that sort ? 

A. No, excepting the railway station. The railway 
station was the only building of that sort. 

Q. And in the further disturbances too on the 16th or 
the 17th there was no attack on property again ? 

A. The only attacks of any sort were when the crowd 
was going to or returning from some meeting. They 
broke a number of electric lamps in the street end dust 
bins. 

Q. As the result of all these disturbances from the 
30th of March to 7th April, the only material damage was 
with regard to glass panes, flower pots at the station and 
a few lamps ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is all the material damage resulting from these 
disturbances ? 

A. I am not referring to the Shakurpur case. This 
refers to Delhi only. 

Q. On the 30th March, there was a se meeting 
which Shraddhanand addressed ? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. Consisting of about 25,000 people ? 

A. I did not see the crowd at the time. 

Q. That was quite on orderly meeting, and there was 
no disturbance ? 

A. I did not see myself. 

Q. It was never reported to you that there was any 
disorder ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then there were a few funeral processions in the 
city carrying the dead bodies of those that were killed 
by the fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those processions consisted of very large numbers ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. There were both Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Those processions were orderly ; they did not create 
any disturbances at all ? 

A. I cannot call them orderly. 

Q. They did not create any row or any disturbance ? 

A, No. 

Q. No attacks ? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. After the 30th of March, the shops remained open 


for three or four days ? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Information about the Punjab disturbances came 
here about the 10th April ? 

A. I cannot remember the exact date. 

Q. It must be about the 10th or 11th when information 
reached here ? 

A. The actual disturbances took place on the 10th. 

Q. The news of what happened at Amritsar did not 
lead to any disturbance in Delhi at all ? 

A. Not till the 14th. 

Q. On receipt of information as to what had happened 
at Amritsar, there was no disturbance in Delhi at all ? 

A. There was not certainly. But precautions were 
taken to prevent disturbances. 

Q. In fact, no attempt was made to disturb the peace ? 

A. No. 

Q. Unrest did not begin till information arrived of the 
supposed arrest of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. But that information arrived before the news of 
the Punjab and Amritsar disturbances, 

Q. Is that so? 

A. TI think so. 

Q. I am net quite sure myself ; you may be right. 

A. I am not quite certain. 

Q. Leading members or other leaders in Punjab did 
not intend that there should be any violence at all ? 

A, The majority did not intend it in Delhi. 

Q. You have also told us that they did their best in 
maintaining order ? 

A. The majority of them. 

Q. Certainly the leaders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some of them enrolled themselves as special con- 
stables to assist the authorities ? 

A. They could hardly be said to have enrolled themselves. 

Q. They were enrolled ? 

A. They -were directed to. 

Q. Do you suggest that they were against being en- 
rolled ? 

A. My point is that they had no option. 

Q. They were ordered to be enrolled: they did enrol 
themselves and did what was assigned to them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They did not make any difficulties in the way of 
carrying out the orders ? 

A. They made some minor difficulties, but nothing 
very serious. I cannot speak from personal knowledge. 

Q. On 6th April, you had general hartals as you had in 
other parts of the country over the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That passed off peacefully? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Huge meetings were held in Delhi? 

A. Yes, several meetings. 

Q. All those meetings were orderly ? 

A. They did not result in any riot. 

Q. The incidents of the 17th April were largely due to 
the arrest of a person who was trying to get shops 

- closed. 
A. Yes. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You were not present at the time when the firing 
took place ? fe 

A. Not actually on the spot. 

Q. You cannot yourself from your own observation 
speak of the attitude of the crowd when they were act- 
ually fired on? 

A. No, 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Certain damage was done to the railway station ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was that done after the arrest of these men or 
before the arrest? ~ 
A. I cannot eay as I was not there till aftérwards. 
Q. Can you give the committee the names of the 
persons who were arrested ? 


A. I do not even know that anydne was arrested. I 
believe there were two men who were detained for a 
short time, but I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Q. Do you know that an attempt was made to bail 
those persons, i.c., to let them out on bail ? 

A. I do not know ; I was not present at the time. 

Q. You have no knowledge of what occurred at the 
railway station ? 

A, I did not arrive until the riot at the railway station 
was over. 4 

Q. Is it a fact that the crowd remained at the railway 
station for about 2 hours before there was actual firing 
upon some of the men? 

A. 1 believe so, in and around the railway station. 

Q. Have you ever scen the men who were arrested or 
shot dead, and the so-called sweetmeat seller who was 
assaulted ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did he make any complaint ? 

A. I do not know; he may have complained to the 
tailway police. He made no complaint to me. 

Q. Now would you agree with me that if the two men 
had not been arrested, or if the crowd had believed that 
they were not arrested, there would have been no riot, 
and no fighting and what subsequently happened would 
not he occurred ? 

A. If they had believed it. 

Q. Supposing they learnt that the men had been 
bailed out, or the crowd had believed that no men of their 
party wero under arrest, would the serious results have 
followed ? 

A. I was not there personally. My opinion therefore 
is net of very much use. From what I*have heard, 
I should think that the riot would probably have oc- 
curred in any case. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a number of the people who 
had remained outside the railway compound had gone 
twice inside the station and the railway authorities at 
the station were able toturn them out from the railway 
platform and they went out of the railway platform, 
t.c., before these riots happened ? 

A, I was not present at the time. 

Q. You were of opinion that there was no conspiracy 
to rebel against the British Raj? 

A. Yes, 

Q. The leaders of the Salyagraha movement did not 
favour an attempt to overthrow the administration ? 

A. They did not favour it. 

Q. No doubt the arrest of Mr. Gandhi caused great 
dissatisfaction ? 

A. It did undoubtedly. 

Q. Were you personally present in any of the meetings 
subsequently held where speeches were made ? 

A. No, - 

Q. When you met Swami Shraddhanand, he was leading 
and taking the whole crowd with him ? 


A. Ido not know if he was taking the crowd with him. 
A crowd of 3 to 4 thousand was following him. 


Q. Was he in any manner ill-treated when he com- 
plained to you about a shot being fired. You said you 
would make an investigation. Was he in any way 
maltreated or abused ? 

A. Not in front of me. 


\ Q. Is it or is it not a fact that at that time several 


-Gurkhas or Manipuris threatened to shoot him ? 


4. Not in front of me. When the crowd came too 
close, the Manipuris loweréd their rifles and threatened 
them, but beyond that, they did nothing. 


~Q. What you have described about what happened 
at the clock tower about the Manipuris, that is also not 
your personal knowledge ; you heard from the constable ? 

A. That is the same incident. 

Q. The only personal knowledge you have is the talk 
which you had when you just arrived at the time and 
when complaint was made as to what had happened. 
Previous to that you had no personal knowledge ? 

A. No. 
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By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— y 

Q. Am I right in assuming that when you started your 
investigation into the causes of the disturbances at Delhi, 
they were believed to be part and parcel of a general all- 
India movement ? 

A. That was believed. 

Q. In connection with that you made enquiries not 
only in Delhi, but also in the districts ? 

A. My enquiries were limited to specific allegations 
made with reference to emissaries from Delhi. 

Q. I assume you enquired in those places also ? 

A. Enquiries were made. I was in correspondence 
with the Police Superintendents of those places. 

Q. Did you also enquire whether hartals occurred in 
those places also ? 

A.I had that information already. 

Q. Did any riots take place in those places ? 

A. I believe none. 

Q. Did you enquire why there were no riots there ? 

A. I did not enquire. 

Q. Don’t you think it very important to enquire into 
that ? 

A. I have never heard that a harial necessarily need 
end in riot. I was not surprised that there had been a 
hartal and there had been no riot. I did not sce any 
necessity to enquire why there had not been a riot; I 
should be more surprised if there had been one. 

Q. The riot in Delhi consisted of the breaking of window 
in the station and throwing certain stones ? That is all ? 

A. I was not there on the site. 

Q. Attempts were made to force people to get out? 
That is what I understand. 


. There was a certain amount of that. 

There was nothing else to your knowledge ? 

. There was no other material damage done. 

. Nobody else was molested in any way? 

. Certain number of people were molested ; for in- 
stance, the servants of Europeans to some extent were 
hampered in buying food. 

Q. On the 30th of March? 

A. Yes. I met a European who complained that the 
crowd had forced him to stop his motor-car, and I think 
the hood of the motor-car was torn. He said he had only 
been allowed to go because he was not an official. That 
is all I remember. 

Q. In connection with the incident of the Manipuris 
was any complaint at the time made to you by Shraddha- 
nand that violence had been offered ? 


A. He told me that the crowd had been fired upon by 
the Manipuris. 

Q. And did you investigate that ? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. What was the result of the investigation ? 

A. As far as I could ascertain the non-commissioned 
oflicer in charge of the Manipuri picquet had ordered 
them to load when he saw the apparently threatening 
attitude of the crowd advancing upon him and in the act 
of loading one of the rifles had gone off in the air. 

Q. There was no intention of aiming at anyone what- 
ever? 

A. No. In fact if a man from the Manipuri picquet 
had aimed, somebody in the crowd would have been hit 
as the crowd was very densc. 
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At Delhi, Monday, the 8rd November 1919, 


—— 
PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble.Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Ricz, c.s.1., C.LE., LCS. 


Major-General Sir Gxrorae Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar NaRayan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tuomas Sarr. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kr. 

SarpaR Saurszapa SuLTaAN AHMAD Kuan. 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. STORES, C.1.E., 1.¢.8., Secretary. 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. BARRON, C.LE., 1.C.S., Chief Commissioner of Delhi. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Barron, you are the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. I just want to get in your words if you know as to 
whether in March of this year there were existing causes 
of political and economical unrest and what those were ? 

A. Delhi was in a more excited state than usual in 
March owing to various political movements which had 
been more or less centering on Delhi for the past few 
months. . 

Q. Delhi had started to take a more active interest 
in political questions than had previously been the case ? 

A. Much more so than a few years ago. 

Q. Was there a certain amount of feeling in connection 
with the economic conditions prevailing subsequent to 
the war ? 

A. The extremely high prices and the length of time 
that they remained high certainly had some effect on the 
Poorer classes in creating an atmosphere which could 
easily be worked up into serious trouble. 


Q. I think there was a good deal of political discussion 
during the Christmas holidays ? 

A. We had the meetings of the Indian National Con- 
gress and the Moslim League, and very nearly thirty 
other political and social societies met during the 
Christmas week in Delhi. 

Q. Afterwards was Delhi affected by the agitation in 
connection with what is known as the Rowlatt 
Legislation ? 

A. Very much so. The Imperial Council was ‘actually 
meeting in Delhi to pass the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. When was the Rowlatt Act passed ? 

A. In the beginning of March. 

Q. I think on the 7th of March Mr. Gandhi had a public 
meeting ? 

«A. Yes; but there were meetings before this in 
February after the Bills had been published. There 
were two Bills. 


Q. On the 7th of March was a local Satyagraha Sabha 
founded ? 

A. Yes, it was founded then. Mr. Gandhi came and 
held @ meeting to inaugurate the Sabha. 

Q. A number of the most prominent Home Rule 
Leaguers joined that Sabha ? 

A. About 13 or 14; at the commencement mostly 
members of the local Home Rule League. 

Q. Waa one of the objects of that association to have 
a hartal or a day of general abstinence or prayer ? 

A. That was a manifestation that came afterwards. 
The idea of the Sabha was to secure the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act by passive resistance, as it ia called, and 
disobeying of laws. 

Q. The suggestion was that the hartal should take place 
on the 30th of March? 


4. That was the original suggestion made from Bombay. 


Q. I think before the 30th of March, Mr. Gandhi had 
altered his views as regards having a hartal on that date ? 

A. It was arranged that an All-India hartal should 
take place on the 6th April, the following Sunday. 

Q. Did you in consequence af knowledge that this 
hartal was to take place make ‘ny arrangements as 
regards keeping order ? 

A. Police arrangements were made according to the 
information we received. But up till the evening of 
the 29th the information was that it was not certain 
whether the hartal on the 30th would be a genoral one or 
not. . 

Q. How do you account for the very general character 
of the hartal on the 30th? 

A. The organization had eventually got to work more 
completely than we had expected. 

Q. But orders, I think, were given that the police were 
to hold themselves in readiness in case of any disturbance? 

A. Yes, all the police officers were ordered to be at 
their posts, and the police reserve was held in readiness 
in the lines at the various police stations under the 
orders of Mr. Marshall, the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. You have given a detailed account of what occurred 
on the 30th of March in a letter, dated the 3lst March, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 4 

Q. Is this (Enclesure No. 1*) the form ‘in which you 
submitted that report ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have also submitted to the Committee Colonel 
Beadon’s inquest order ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And the Magistrate’s orders in the riot case that 
resulted ? 

A. Yes, the riot of the 30th March, 

Q. Was that Mr. Currie? 

A. Lala Bishan Das was the Magistrate who tried that 
case. 

Q. Now would you indicate shortly what was the result 
of the information that was put before you ag to the 
events that occurred on the 30th ? 

A. The membera of the Sabha and their associates 


shaving been successful in closing nearly all the shops 


in the city, some of them heard that the contractor for 
selling food and sweet-meats at the 3rd class entrance 
to the railway station was continuing his work, and a 
body of men went down to try and stophim. He objected 
and appealed to the railway authorities and the railway 
police. Two men, who were interfering with him, were 
arrested, and this led to the crowd invading the station 
to secure their rescue. Several of the railway officials 
were assaulted. A certain amount of railway property 
was destroyed, and the railway authorities had to cail 
in assistance of some soldiers who were on the platform 
to drive the crowd out of the railway precincts. Informa- 
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tion as to this was sent up to the police lines and the 
reserve hurried down with Mr. Jetireys. Mr. Marshall 
followed with Sowars. By the time they got down, as 
far ag I was informed, the crowd had been pushed back 
to the railing in front of the station yard. Mr. Marshall 
tried to drive them back further on both sides down the 
Queen’s Road and into the garden in front. They were 
assaulted with brickbats and stoncs and the situation 
became very serious. Kndeavours were made to clear the 
crowd for nearly two hours. Mr. Currie, the Additional 
District Magistrate, had arrived on the spot sometime 
before, and he agreed that the military would have 
to fire on the crowd to get them away. Two volleys, 
I think, were fired. He then drove back the crowd with 
the assistance of more troops obtained from a train that 
was standing in the station yard. The crowd was 
gradually driven back through the Queon’s Garden to the 
other side and down the roads. There the police tried 
to hold the west gate of the Garden but were again 
assailed with brickbats and stones and again a couple 
of volleys had to be fired which dispersed the crowd. 

Q. What casualties were caused in consequence of the 
firing ? ty 

A. As far as we can discover e'ght people were killed 
on the two occasions and two more dicd two or three 
days afterwards in the hospital. ‘There were only about 
a dozen people who came to the civil hospital for 
treatment of their wourids in addition to this. 

Q. What was the age of the youngest who was killed 
or wounded ? 

A. Of the killed, 22 or 23 according to the Civil 
Surgeon. 

Q. Among the wounded were there any young boys ? 

A. There were two or three boys of 12 or 13 years of 
age. All through the riot small boys were put in the 
front row and it was with difficulty that they were avoided 
in shooting. 

Q. How do you account for so small « number of young 
boys being among the wounded ? 

A. That was due to the coolness of Sergeant Kemsley 
of the Bedfordshire Regiment who warned his men to 
shoot liigh in order to avoid the boys in the front line. 

Q. Were you able to form any opinion as to whether 
any reckless firing took place or not ? 

A. No. It was very methodical and kept under com- 
plete restraint. 

Q. Was the situation at the time when action was 
taken a very scrious situation? *° 

A. Very, I should say. 

Q. Then I think a further draft of military came upon 
the scene in addition to those you have referred to ? 

A. Yes, to maintain order we got in some cavalry 
from New Cantonments. Thcy paraded the Chandni 
Chowk, the precincts of the Qucen’s Garden and the road 
round about. This partrolling of the Chandni Chowk 
was effective in restoring order. . 

Q. In the evening was a request made to you as to the 
holding of a meeting that had been arranged before by 
the people themselves ? 

A. The question was whether such a meeting should 
be allowed in the existing condition of the city. 

Q. What decision did you come to ? 


A. After discussing the matter with the principal — 


speakers at the meeting I allowed the meeting to take 
place on condition that no inflammatory speeches were 
made and that after the passing of the resolution on the 
Rowlatt Act the mecting was to disperse quietly and 
the people should go to their homes. 

Q. Who were the three principal speakers you refer to ? 

A. One was Munshi Ram alias Shraddhanand, the 
two others Muhammad Shuaibo and Dr. Abdul Rahman. 
They came forward when I beckoned to them to come 
forward and talk to me. 

Q. In point of fact did the meeting pass off without 
any further rioting ? 

A. Yes. They dispersed quietly. 

Q. To what did you attribute that ? 

A, The show of military force that we had in the streets 
close by and at the Railway Station. 


Q. After this meeting was there a shooting incident 
as regards the Manipuri regiment ? 

A. A man let off his rifle accidentally in the air when 
his native ofticer called on his men to load. They met 
the crowd, as they were coming back from the meeting, 
in the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. That is the incident which Mr. Orde referred to ? 

A. Yes, he came up just in the nick of time and preven- 
ted any further trouble. 

Q. About 7 o'clock did things appear to have quieted 
down ? . 

A. When darkness came on the people seemed to have 
gone to their houses and the city was quiet. 

Q. Were police and military disposition made at the 
Railway Siation for the purposes of maintaining order 1 
Wore they made under your authority ? 

A. General Drake-Brockman was also there at the 
time. He and I were responsible. 

Q. After the 30th March were there one or two other 
outbreaks in the city ? 

A. There was another riot on the 14th April and another 
on the 17th. 

Q. I think there is a detailed record of the events 
day by day in your letter of the 17th April 1919, and 
also in Colonel Beadon’s diary that you have submitted 
to the Committee. Now would you summarise, for 
our benefit, the situation as it was reported to you from 
day to day ? 

A, Talking first the 31st; that was chiefly occupicd 
by the funerals of victims of the riot of the day before. 
On the Ist April shops began to open again. 

Q. In connection with the funerals I think application 
was made to you as regards relatives getting the bodies ? 

A. Not exactly to me but to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He sanctioned it at once. 

Q. Then you say shops began to open on the 2nd and 
3rd things began to assume a more normal appearance ? 

A, There was a largo mecting on Friday, the day 
for prayers in the Jama Musjid which led to a great deal 
of excitement. Hindus were admitted into the mosque 
and joined in givirg lectures after the prayers. 

Q. What date was that ? 

A. Friday, the 4th April. 

Q. Then on the 5th the question was whether the 
general hartal ordered for the 6th would take place or not ? 

A. The local leaders, so far as we understood, did 
not wish it to take place, but they were overcome by 
their supporters and on the 6th a complete hartal did 
take place. 

Q. There were no disturbances in connection with it ? 

A. We had very completo military and police arrange- 
ments. 

Q. During this period posters were put up on the city 
walls ? 

A. I think they began after about the 10th, on places 
like the Clock Tower and other prominent places. 

Q. Did you dispense with military assistance after 
the incidents of the 30th? 

A. We sent the troops back to cantonments whenever 
we thought that it was safe to do so. We watched the 
situation very carcfully. We did not wish to keep 
the troops out longer than was. neceseary. 

Q. When did you know whether another hartal was 
to be held ? 

A. On the evening of the 5th we understood that 
it would be held in the next day. We called in the troops 


> and posted them at their emergency stations. 


Q. What do you mean by emergency stations ? 

A. Various important points in the city where they 
would be available at once. 

Q. On the 6th April was there a complete hartal 
observed ? 

A, Yes; with the result that all the shops were again 
closed. 

Q. Was there a large meeting in one of the mosques ? 

A. Yes, in the Fatehpuri mosque; that was again 
distinguished by Hindus being allowed to speak in the 
mosque. 

Q. During that day was there any disturbance ? 
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A. No actual disturbance. The city was in a very 
excited state. 

Q. In the evening the British troops were withdrawn 
from certain points where they had been stationed ? 

A. Having had no actual trouble we thought it safe 
to let them go home. 

Q. Were certain meetings allowed to be held on that 
day ? 

4. Yes, I think at Pataudi House and another in 
the Pipal Park. They helped to keep the crowd 
occupied. 

Q. Is it your experience that if a crowd is unoccupied 
there is a danger of rioting ? 

A. They might at any time turn to looting shops or 
destroying property. 

Q. On the 7th, 8th and 9th April were shops reopened ? 

A. They opened gradually. 

Q. Did normal conditions appear to be returning ? 

A. They seemed to be. 

Q. Was there still some excitement manifest in the 
city ? 

2. The speeches at the meetings did not help to quiet 
things. References were made to the people who had 
been killed in the riot as martyrs, and various exciting 
speeches were made. 

Q. Now on the morning of the 9th of April was an order 
made by you with reference to Mr. Gandhi ? 


A. I got permission from the Government of India, 
to issue orders excluding him from Delhi and confining 
him to the Bombay Presidency. 


Q. You requested authority to issue tha torder ? 
What was your reason for asking for that authority. 

A. He had inaugurated his passive resistance and 
disobedience-to-laws movement the day before in Bombay, 
on the 7th, and the presumption was that he was coming 
to Delhi to continue the movement. That would probably 
have led to his arrest, a possible attempt at rescue and 
a very serious disturbance with possibly great loss of life. 

Q. You had suggested a similar step previously—on 
the 31st March ? 

A. Yes; immediately after the first riot when it was 
expected that he would probably come up to Delhi from 
Bombay. 

Q. But at that time it was not considered necessary ? 

A. No; he had not openly defied the law at that time. 

Q. Where was Mr. Gandhi stopped on his way to Delhi ? 

A. At a small station—Palwal—in the Punjab. An 
order had been issued excluding him from the Punjab. 
Coming up by that particular line he had to pass through 
the Punjab, and as soon as he got into the Punjab the 
orders were served on him and - he was sent back to 
Bombay. 

Q. Was he not arrested ? 

A. Well, he was taken back under surveillance. 

@. When did it become generally known that Mr. 
Gandhi had been taken back ? 

A. It was known that evening. There were about 50 
or 60 people at the Delhi station to await his arrival. 
His servant told them what had happened. 

Q. Did you think it advisable to make special arrange- 
ments as regards keeping order tor the 10th ? 

A. We took the same precautions as before expecting 
that the shops might again be shut. 

Q. Was there a general closing of the shops on the —_ ? 

A. Yes, very complete again. 

Q. Now’so far as the leaders of the Satyagraha were 
concerned were they taking any part in the closing of the 
shops at this time ? 

A. I do not think so. The lower 6rders had got out 
of hand. The leaders were no longer able to control the 
crowd. That was the view of the principal men. The 
minor leaders were suspected of stirring up trouble from 
behind. 

Q. Was it on this night that word came of the disturb- 
ances at Amritear and Lahore ? 

A. Yea, at dinner time, on the night of the 10th. 

Q. Did you anticipate any ocourrence in Delhi in conse: 
quence of what you heard ? 
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A. Yes; we were going to remove some of our military 
precautions. But we arranged at once to have them in 
full force again next morning in case of trouble. 

Q. Did anything of serious note ocour on the 11th ? 

A. No; but tho collecting of crowds in the city looked 
unpleasant in places. 

Q. Had your Deputy Commissioner several meetings 
with the leaders of the Satyagraha movement ? 

._ A, Yes ; in order to try and see whether they could 
not get the hartal closed. 


¢. Were these meetings successful ? 

A. They had very little result, from which we con- 
cluded that the leaders had lost control, 

Q. On the morning of the 14th, did you get news of 
an incident that occurred at Shakurpur. 

A. Yos; in the very early morning a_ telephone 
message was received by me that there had been a strike 
in the railway yard there and the mail train which left 
Delhi the evening before had had to be turned back. 

Q. I think that matter was dealt with by Mr. Currie 
in his magisterial capacity in connection with a case that 
came before him ? 7 

A, Yes, 

Q. You have submitted to us a statement of what 
occurred there ? 

A. Yes, a statement and a copy of his judgment. 

Q. Was that incident, so far as you are aware, connected 
with the disturbances in Delhi? 


A. Yes. It was probably caused by sympathy among 
the Railway people with the general stoppage of work in 
Delhi. 

Q. During the course of the morning of the 14th, were 
certain reports received as regards people who desired 
to work but were not allowed to work ? 


A. Yes, the Railway authorities reported that their 
men were being stopped from coming to work, and 
some of the offices in the city and men in my own office 
reported the same thing. 

Q. In consequence of that was any measure taken by 
you? 

A. We decided to issue an order referring to section 
188 of the Indian Penal Code, prohibiting and forbidding 
intimidation. If any one disobeyed the order and inti- 
midated, he became liable to a poral penalty under that 
section. 


Q. Now was a report made to you by one of the banks 
as regards holding a holiday on the 14th ? 

A. Yes; I got a telephone message that the clerks 
in one of the banks were thoroughly frightened and their 
officers could not get any work out of them. I consulted 
the other banks and decided to declare a gencral holiday 
under the Negotiable Instrument Act. That holiday 
had to be maintained on the next two days. 

Q. The four succeeding days were the Easter holi- 
days ? 

A. From the 18th. 

Q. Did you have a mecting yourself on the 14th in the 
Town Hall with some of the members of the Home Rule 
party ? 

A, I asked about a dozen leaders to come and meet me 
there to discuss the situation. 

Q. And what occurred at that meeting ? 

A, They asked for timo till next morning ; they were 
to see whether they could not get the shops opened. 
I adjourned the mecting till 10 o’clock the next morning 
jM consequence. 


Q. After that meeting did an unfortunate incident 
occur at the King Edward Park ? 

A. Yos;aC.I. D. inspector was very badly assaulted 
at a meeting at the King Edward Park. 

Q. Was there a public meeting taking place in the 
King Edward Park ? 

A. It was apparently called by some of the minor 
leaders, while I held the meeting in the Town Hall with 
the principal men. 

Q. Did that meeting disperse on the appearance of the 
district magistrate and the troops ? 
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A. He rode up with a troop of cavalry from the Queen’s 
Gardens as soon as .he heard of the disturlance and 
the meeting melted away in front of him. 

Q. Was there any firing on that occasion ? 

A. Thore was no firing. 

Q. That incident is dealt with in the judgment of Mr. 
Currie of the 21st of July ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 15th of April had you further meetings with 
some of the leaders ? 

A. Yes; I had adjourned the meeting in the morning 
at which the leaders said that there were too few of them 
to make any real difference to the populace. They 
asked me to hold another meeting in the afternoon, at 
which a large number of the lead’ng shop-kcepers would 
be summoned. About 150 to 200 men must have been 
there belonging to the various trades. 

@. Where did these meetings take place ? 

A. In the Town Hall. 


Q. Were there many crowds in the neighbourhood ? 
A. Crowds gradually collected in the Chandni Chowk 
outside during both meetings. The police and troops 
were guarding the Town Hall; the gates of the Queen’s 
Gardens were shut to keep off the crowd that collected 
in the street outside. The crowds are supposed to have 
been collected on the rumour that we had brought the 
leaders together at the Town Hall in order to arrest them. 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd ? 

A. It became more and more threatening until the 
leaders appeared and the people saw that they were safe. 
Then they followed the leaders away. Towards the end 
of the second meeting it seemed to be touch and go 
whether there would not be a collision with the troops 
and police. 


Q. Had any members of the crowd weapons ? 

A. A large number had big bamboo lathis. 

Q. Towards the end of the afternoon of that day, were 
some of the shops opened ? 

A. A few shops were opened and we heard that a few 
goats had been slaughtered in the slaughter-house to 
show that that was open too. 

Q. The prospects then looked better for the cessation 
of the hartal ? 

A. Yes; this got us out of the vicious circle we wore 
in. The first business done in the morning is the opening 
of the slaughter-house. The Hindu shop-keepers had 
refused to open their shops at 8 or 9 o’clock, because the 
slaughter-house had not started at 5-30 or 6 a.m. Of 
course the slaughter-house people could adduce the same 
argument about the opening of their business before the 
shops opened. We got the slaughter-house opened that 
afternoon and also a few shops in the hope that all 
would open next morning. 


Q. Was that on the morning of the 16th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were your hopes realized ? 

A. No. The slaughter-house was not opened ; no 
butchers turned up to slaughter; and the arrangement 
was 8 fiasco. 

Q. At this time what was the attitude of the leaders 
with whom you had had negotiations ? 

A. They seemed very anxious to put a stop to the 
disturbances. “I think that at that time a good number 
of the leaders were really helping. 

Q. On the morning of the 17th, were a number of 
shops open ? 

‘A, Yea; on the 17th they did open and we arranged 
for police protection to those that did. 

Q. Where were these shops that opened situated ? 

A. A good many were in the Chandni Chowk, the 
principal bazaar in the town, and many of the subur- 
ban shops too were opened. 

Q. On the opening of shops, did you take any measures 
as to protecting the people who wanted to open their 
shops ? 

a We Sent a number of police picquets down the streets 
to inspire confidence. 

Q. The English banks in the Chowks also opened ? 
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A. I asked them to open as an example to the rest of 
the bazaar, and they did so. They were only opened for 
a short time. 

Q. Were these measures successful 
strike to an end ? 

A. They might have been except for the hooligans who 
came behind the police picquets and tried to close such 
shops as were opening. This led to the arrest of one man 
and an attack on a police picquet. 

Q. That was on the 17th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of attack was made on the police picquet ? 

A. I was not there myself. A large crowd attacked 
the picquet at the end of Ballimaran Street where it 
joins the Chandi Chowk and tried to get their carbines 
away from them. One head-constable was nearly killed 
by a blow on the side of the head; the weapon was a 
large bottle as far as could be learned afterwards. The 
blow smashed the whole of one side of his head. 

Q. In consequence of that occurrence, the police used 
arms ? 

A. When they were afraid of being robbed of their 
carbines, the police did fire in self-protection. 

Q. What was the result of their firing ? 

A. That seeméd to restore immediately the authority 
of the police and stopped all further trouble. The 
crowd at once left the Chandi Chowk. 

°Q. How many people were killed or injured in conse- 
quence of the police firing ? 

A. Kighteen were reported wounded with buckshot, 
two of whom subsequently died. 

Q. Did the military assist in putting down this dis- 
turbance ? 

A. We sent cavalry through the main bazaars and a 
detachment of Native Infantry went through others with 
the Deputy Commissioner, 

Q. What action did the Infantry take ? 

A. If they saw any one with a lathi, they chased him ; 
the lathiwalas at once dropped their lathis and fied; 
a large number of lathis were then picked up and brought 
in. 

Q. At the commencement of this disturbance did the 
shops in Chandni Chowk close ? 

A. They closed at once on the cry being raised that a 
man had been arrested. The rumour was that a boy had 
been bayonetted and thrown into the Queen’s Gardens. 
It\was quite unfounded. 

Q. I think earlier in the day you had troops placed at 
different points ? . 

A. Yes. 4 

Q. But they were not called upon on that date to take 
action ? 

A. No. They did not actually take part in the firing. 
They were on guard. 

Q. In the afternoon did you make any notification 
under the Seditious Meetings Act ? 

A, Yes. The Government of India extended the 
Seditious Meetings Act to Delhi and I issued a notifica- 
tion prohibiting any further meetings in public places 
without permission. 

Q. Did you report that action to Simla ? 

A. Yes, it was with the sanction of Simla that I took 
it. 

Q. Did you consider whether it was necessary to declare 
martial law ? 

A. At that time immediately after this riot it looked as 
if it would be impossible to restore order without martial 
law, and I suggested to the Government of India that 
martial law should be extended to Delhi. 

Q. And in reply to your Tequest ? 

A. I was instructed to give my reasons more fully in 
writing. I submitted my report on the events of the day 
that evening, in which I said that I would consult the 
General Officer Commanding the Brigade and the Deputy 
Commissioner on the subject and would report next day. 

Q. Fortunately you were able to dispense with the 
necessity of making a further application ? 

A. By the next day the situation had cleared to such 
an extent that I did not renew my application, 
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Q. The shops were opened on the 18th? 

A. Most of the shops in the suburbs and a certain 
number in the main bazars; the Chandni Chowk did 
Not open properly till the 19th. 

Q. On the 19th was the hartal brought to an end ? 

As Yes, definitely closed. 

Q. To what did you attribute the termination of the 
hartal 2 

A. Chiefly to the restoration of authority by the action 
of the police, and to a ramour which spread that martial 
law was about to be extended to Delhi if this had not 
already been done. The results of the application of 
martial law in cities inthe Punjab were also becoming 
known. Another reason, of which it is impossible to 
estimate the exact force, was that the people were tired 
of the whole thing and of the losses they were suffering 
from their enforced idleness. 

Q. Was this period through which you passed a difficult 
and anxious one for those in authority ? 

A. It was one of great tension and we were extremely 
anxious throughout the whole period lest there should 
be further collisions between the police and the troops and 
the people and there should be more bloodshed than had 
already taken place. : 

Q. In connection with the mobs that collected were 
there any that belonged to the criminal classes ? 

A. They were composed of the lower orders. A number 
of them belonged to what are called the inferior trades. 

Q. Was there any danger of order being completely 
overthrown ? 

A. There was not very much danger. We took com- 
plete precautions to prevent it. There would however 
have been a very serious disturbance and much loas of 
life if once it had started. ‘ 

Q. Did anything happen to the local Satyagraha 
Sabha ? 

A. We learnt some days afterwards that the associa- 
tion had resolved to dissolve on the evening of the 17th. 
They burnt the list of members and all the papers on 
which the vows had been recorded. 

Q. Have you had since that date any further hartal 
declared in Delhi? 5 

A. We had one the other day. There was an arrange- 
ment for a hartal for the rest of India on the 26th April 
but that did not materialise. But we had one the other 
day on the 17th October. 

Q. In connection with the action taken by the police 
and the troops what was the view you formed as head 
of the local Government here ? 

A. I thought they did their work with great restraint 
and in s very orderly fashion, 

Q. Was any effort made about this time to alicnate 
either the police or the military ? 

A. We had one case of a man entering the lines of the 
69th Punjabis at Raisina. He was a dismissed sepoy 
and tried to tamper with his ex-comrades.. He was 
arrested and he is now serving a long term of imprison- 
ment. There was another case reported of a man whom 
the men of the 16th Cavalry described as a “‘ babu.” 
They contented themselves with turning the man out of 
their lines. After that the General issued an order that 
any one coming into the lines for this purpose was to be 
arrested. 

Q. During this period were false rumours in circulation 
as to occurrences elsewhere ? 

A. There were a number of these rumours as regards 
occurrences in the Panjab. For instance it was rumoured 
that the Golden Temple at Amritsar had been bombed, 
and that a party of Sikh girls were searched in a train 
with indignity. These were intended to stir up the Sikhs. 

Q. Could you find out who was responsible for circulat- 
ing these rumours ? 

A. No. They came down from further north. It 
was impossible to find out who circulated them. They 
appeared with comments in’ a number of newspapers. 

Q. Of the local newspapers ? 

A. Yes, and papers published further down country in 
Bombay and~Allahabad, 

VoL, I 
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Q. Circulating in Delhi? 

A, Yes. : = 

Q. I do not know if you referred to them before but 
were there any rumours in circulation as to the effect of 
the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. Very distorted descriptions were given of what the 
effect of the Act was to be. 

Q. Were these rumours circulated in the town and also 
in the country districts ? 

A. Yes, they were put into very general circulation. 

Q. What was the nature of the misleading remarks 
as regards the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. The principal one was that very extraordinary 
powers were to be given to the police to arrest two or 
three people seen talking together and to search houses, 
and also as regards interference with people oarrying on 
their ordinary avocations. 

Q. As regards the strike that took place, have you had 
any experience of similar strikes in Delhi before ? 

A. Yes. We have had strikes of individual trades. 
Once a few years ago the butchers went out on strike for 
8 whole month but the rest of the town did not follow. 

Q. This was a general strike ? 

A. It was enforced upon any one who did not wish to 
take part in it. 

Q. Have you had any experience of a similar strike, 80 
general as the present one ? 

A. Not personally. Never. 

Q. Was it in your view necessary to employ military 
to deal with the situation that arose ? 

A. Absolutely. We could not have restored order 
without the assistance we got from the troops. 

Q. Did you find traces of any organized attempt to 
destroy property or take life on the part of the crowd ? 

A. No. Not in Delhi. 

Q. You have referred, I think, on one or two occasions 
to damage to property. The whole damage that occurred 
in Delhi was not a serious matter, was it ? 

A. The estimate made under the Police Act comes to 
about Rs. 36,000 and Rs. 68,000 for the extra police that 
had to be employed. 

Q. Were public institutions attacked ? 

A. No, excepting the Railway Station. 

Q. Did you see any indication of any special attack on 
Europeans ? 

A. No. There were 2 few casea where Europeans were 
made to get off their bicycles and get out of their motor 
cars. That was connected with the general hartal, 


Q. As regards the people who were involved in the 
riots, a number of them were tried subsequently ? 

A, A good number. : 

Q. About when were they arrested ? 

A. Within the next few days when we were able to 
restore order and the police were able to get information. 

Q. How did the trials proceed ? 

A. In the ordinary course under the Penal Code. The 
Shakurpur case was tried under the Telegraph Act and 
the Railway Act. 


Q. Were there any orders issued during that time as 
regards the pre-censoring of newspapers ? 

A. Yes, about the 3rd week of April, orders were issued 
for the pre-cengoring of four local papers. 

Q. Which papers were these ? 

A. The “Congress”. The “ Vijaya,” the “ Ingtlab” 
and the “ Qaum”. 

Q. What was the effect of censoring these papers in 
your opinion ? 

A. It was entirely good. The “ Ingilab”” (the meaning 
of the word is revolution) and the “Qaum” ceased 
publication. The “Congress” and “ Vijaya” after 
continuing for a little while also ceased publication. 
The two latter have since been revived. 

Q. After these disturbances did Delhi settle down 
immediately to normal conditions ? 

A. Not entirely. There was a considerable amount of 
excitement owing to the news from the Punjab, Ahmeda- 
bad and other places. Also in the month of May there 
game the additional excitement of the Afghan war. 
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Q. After the Afghan war a public meeting was held I 
think on the 13th May ? 

A. Yes, it was a meeting ‘convened by the principal 
leaders to express their loyalty to Government and detes- 
tation of the Amir’s action in attacking India. 

Q. Had that meeting a good effect on the people ? 

A. It was a good thing thet such a meeting could take 
place, but I am not quite sure that it had very much 
effect generally. 

Q. Did you hear any complaints about pressure being 
brought to bear by the Delhi merchants ? 

A. Yes, several complaints reached me towards the 
end of April from the neighbouring districts. 

Q. You arranged that that matter should be investi- 
gated by the Criminal Intelligence Department. 

A. Yea, we did our best to enquire into any of the 
charges that gave scope for investigation. 

Q. The result of this investigation was given by Mr. 
Orde? 

A, Yea. 

Q. Then there was a matter brought to your notice 
as to propagandists going from Delhi into the neighbour- 
ing districts and causing agitation ? 

A. Yea, there were several allegations of that nature. 

Q. What was the result ? 

A. It was very difficult to get any definite information. 
There were certain cases in which this was proved to be 
true and a number in which it was proved to be false. 

Q. Did you have any investigation as to the Railway 
Strike ? 

A. A special investigation was made by an officer from 
the United Provinces Police to discover whether there 
was any organisation at the back of the Railway strike. 
The results were negative. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I understand, Mr. Barron. that with the exception 
of the occasion when one of the Manipuri’s rifles is said 
to have gone off, there were three occasions in all on 
which there was firing upon the crowd—one on the 30th 
March, the second a little Jater on at the Clock Tower, 
and the third the incident of the Ballimaran Street on 
the 17th. Is that 80? 

A. The first and second were practically all one tran- 
saction ; they were within half an hour of each other. 
These were the only three occasions on which firing took 
place. 

Q. On the 30th an attack was made at the Railway 
station ? — 

A. I arrived soon after the second bout of firing. The 
station was clear but the place was littered with bricks 
and stones and the railing outside on the Queen’s Gardens 
wall in front had been torn down. 

Q. Did you notice anything else ? 

A. There were stones lying about inside the Garden 
gate. There were also a large number of stones and 
bricks at the Town Hall when I went there. Two dead 
bodies were brought into the station while I was there. 
The railings immediately in front of the railway yard 
were torn down—immediately in front of the main 
entrance—t.e., the railings of the Queen’s Gardens on 
the other side of the road. . 

Q. The railing on the inner side—was that intact ? 

A. That is a brick wall. 

Q. Did you proceed to the Clock Tower ? 

A. I rode there through the garden with General Drake- 
Brockman. 

Q. When you got there what did you sce ? 

A. By that time order had been restored—the Cavalry 
were in the Chandni Chowk—troops of cavalry were 
moving up and down. 

Q. Was there any crowd in the Chandni Chowk near 
the Clock Tower ? 

A. There was a considerable crowd at some distance 
off more or less watching what was happening. 


By Sir C. I. Setalvad— 
Q. You told us that you instructed Mr. Orde to 
investigate the matter of these disturbances and various 


allegations made in connection with them—in connec- 
tion with emissaries and propagenda and he made a 
Teport ? You have seen that report. We have been 
supplied with a copy. Do you agree generally with 
his conclusions ? 

A. On the whole I do. 

Q. Was there any organised conspiracy—any attempt 
at rebellion against the British power ? 

A. No, we did not find any evidence to that effect. 

Q. Was there any connection hetween the disturkences 
at Delhi end the disturbances in the Punjab and other 
places ? 

A. TI would not quite sey there was no connection. 
The causes of the disturbances in Loth pleces were very 

‘much the same. 

Q. Do you suggest that somelody from Delhi went to 
stir up trouble in the Punjab and Bomkay ? 

A. Well, the satyagraha movement had started in 
Bombay and the effect of that was felt in Delhi. 

Q. Is there any evidence to suggest that people from 
Delhi stirred up disturbances either in the Punjab or 
Ahmedabad or vice veraé. 

A. No, I did not find any evidence to that effect. 

Q. Now with regard to leaders and minor leaders. 
Who do you call minor lez.ders ? 

A. Men working immediately under the principal men. 

Q. Can you name any ? 

A. I can give some names. 

Q. Who are the principal leaders ? 

A. I will put men like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, 
Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh and Rai Sahib Peare Lal 
and two or three more men of that stamp. The minor 
leaders were men like for instance Shankar Lal. the Sec- 
retary to the local Home Rule League «nd Abdul Majid, 
a man who has been absconding ever since the King 
Edward Park riot, which he started. There was another 
man who might be called 6 minor leader named Abdulla, 
Churiwala. 

Q. Do you agree that the principal leaders never in- 
tended to resort to violence and that they did their best 
to assist the authorities ? 

A. I am sorry to say that the results of their efforts 
were very small. They tried their best. They were not 
able to control the men immediately below them and 


several of the minor men were working against the bigger 
men. 


Q. The whole damage done in Delhi during the distur- 
bances was at the railway station. What happened 
at the railway station beside the breaking of the glass 
panes, the flower pots and the railing ? 

A. I forgot to mention that the Deputy Station Super- | 
intendent on the platform had his coat torn off his back. 
There was also a certain amount of municipal property 
destroyed on the evening of the 14th after one of the 
Jown Hall meetings. 

* Q. You spoke of the total value of the property destroy- 
ed as Rs. 36,000. Have von mrde out any statements 
which we can see ? 

A. The District Magistrate has made out a list of 
claims.(a) I can produce that. 

Q. Now during all these days there was no attack on 
life and property except what happened at the railway 
station. There was no other attack on life ? 

A. Well there was the murderous attack on the head- 
constable on the 17th. 

Q. There was no organised effort to take life and pro- 
perty ? 

A. The only attacks were those that occurred in the 
riots which we have mentioned. There were no attacks 
on banks or public buildings in the same manner as 
occurred in other places. 

Q. When did you go to the railway station ? 

A. I got there at about 4 o’clock. 

Q. That was long after the incident at the railway 
station ? 

A. An hour afterwards. * 

Q. When did you first hear of the railway incident ? 


(a) Sce page 210. 
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A. Between 12-30 and 1. 

Q. You did not go there till 4 o’clock ? 

A. No; I sent the police. 

Q You told us that they were attempting to compel the 
sweetmeat seller to close his shop ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is this sweetmeat seller ? Can you give us his 
name ? 

A. F cannot at present ; but I have no doubt he can 
be produced. He is still I believe the contractor at the 
railway station. 

Q. Then you say that among the people that were 
attempting to compel the contractor to stop his shop, 
two people were arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us their names as to who those people 
were ? 

A. They were released soon after and disappeared, 
as far as I know. 

Q. You could not trace them ? 

A, No. 

Q. And the crowd asked for their release ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And you said for one or two hours the crowd asked 
for their release and the police pressed them to leave 
the premises ? 

A. I am not sure about the two hours. We tried first 
of all to get the crowd away without making arrests. 

Q. The crowd threw stones ? 

A. Yes, stones and bricks. . 

Q. Was any person injured ? 

A. All the British officers were struck on the head 
and shoulders. 

Q. There was no serious injury ? 

A. Mr. Jeffreys and the ‘senior superintendent of 
police were seriously hurt’ by brickbats, They had 
topis on, which saved their lives. 

Q. No one was seriously hurt ? 

A. A number of soldiers reported themselvos in hos- 
pital ; but they were not done to death. 

Q. The brickbats came on: their topis ? 

A. Yes, and on their shoulders and body gencrally. 

Q. Were any of them in hospital for treatment for 
any time ? 

A. I am not sure about that. One or two British 
soldiers were. Their names appear in the list filed with 
the Committee. 

Q. That day, as you have told us, there was a meeting 
in the evening at which Shraddhanand addressed people ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Did you go to the meeting yourself ? 

A. Yes, I went there. 

Q. Was the meeting an orderly meeting ? : 

A. I thought it was safe to allow it to continue. 

Q. And the meeting dispersed quietly, except for the 
Manipuri incident, of which we know ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was not the fact that the mecting was orderly due 
to the restraining influence that the leaders present at 
the meeting exercised ? 

A. They had promised that if I gave them permission 
to continue, they would restrain their language. é 

Q. You seem to imply that the fact that the meeting 
was orderly and dispersed quietly was due to the show 
of military force. Was it not also due in some measure 
to the restraining influence that the leaders there present 
exercised ? 

A. That is quite possible. I went down with a troop 
er cavalry to the meeting ; there were other soldiers close 

ys : 

Q. On the 3lst March, you had the funerals ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those funeral processions were attended largely 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A, There were very large crowds. 

Q. Those processions passed off quietly ; there were 
no disturbances ? 

A. No actual disturbances ; there was a great deal of 
noise and shouting and clamour. 


” 


Q. There were no disturbances ? 

A, No actual breach of the peace. 

Q. Then on the 4th April, you had the meeting at the 
Jama Masjid which Shraddhanand addressed i 

A, Yes. 

Q. Those were also orderly moctings ? 

A. I would not call them very orderly. 


Q. There was no attempt again at disturbances ¢ 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Then on the 6th April, you had a general hurlal 
as you had in almost all places in India ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That passed off very quictly and there were nd 
disturbances on the 6th of April ? 

A. No. 

Q. That hartal was on a very large scale in Delhi; 
that was a complete harlal 2 

A. Not more complete than the one on the 30th. 


Q. It was as big a harlul as that of the 30th of March ¢ 

A, Yes, but there was this further clement of disorder- 
liness in it that people were prevented from using tram- 
cars and motor cars and bicyles. That was not so 
evident on the first day. 

Q. On the whole the thing passed off very quietly ? 

A. It did. 


Q. Then you caused the order to be issued about 
Mr. Gandhi on the 9th April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that contributed considerably to 
excite the people ? 

A. It did excite them, but the result of Mr. Gandhi’s 
coming here would, I thought, have been worse than the 
excitement produced by his being turned back to Bom- 
bay. 

@. Don’t you think that he might have been very 
instrumental in pacifying people ? 

A. It did not look at all like that seeing the temper 
of the crowd at the moment. 

Q. You know that he commanded great respect and 
influence with these crowds ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were almost worshipping him as a hero ? 

A. So I understood. 


Q. You know that Mr. Gandhi is the man who very 
openly and strongly preached against all violence ? 

A. Yes, but the results of his visits have elsewhere 
sometimes led to breachcs of the peace. 

Q. If he had been present in the crowd to stop violence, 
don’t you think he would have been more likely to 
sucvced than anybody else ? 

A. I think that the temper of the crowd was such that 
the only result of his coming hero would have been 
violence. 

Q. Then the news about the happenings at Amritsar 
and Lahore, you said, wero received in the evening of 
the 10th ? 

A, In a private telegram which I saw. 

Q. When did people in the town come to know about 
it? 

A. The news may have spread on the 11th. 

Q. Although that news about the disturbances at 
Amritsar and Lahore spread, there were no disturbances 
in Delhi consequent on that ? 

A. No; but the crowd became more sullen and the 
-tension became greater. 


Q. There were no actual disturbances following on the — 
events that happened at Amritsar and Lahore ? 

A. No breach of the peace. 

Q. With regard to the railway strike on the 14th at 
Shakurpur, do you agree with the result of Mr. Begbie’s 
enquiry that the causes were mainly economic ? 

A. It would seem so, yes. 

Q. And not political ? 

A. Political to the extent of sympathy with the hartal 
in Delhi. 

Q. Except the reflex action of the Aartal in Delhi, 
the causes mainly wore economic ? 
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A. did hear that the Railway people were being 
taunted for not joining in the hartal and helping their 
brethren in the city. 

Q. You agree with the conclusion that the caus:s 
were mainly economic ? 

A. Yes; 1 think on the whole they probably were. 


Q. Then on the 14th, you issued some ordor under 


section 188 of the Penal Code. I do not quite follow 
that, Mr. Barron, because scction 188 does not authorise 
the issue of anorder. It only deals with the disobedience 
of an order lawfully promulgated and provides punish- 
ment. But it does not itself authorise the issue of any 
order. 

A. We wanted to bring to the notice of the people 
that disobedience would be punished. 

Q. I want to know exactly under what scction or law 
you issued the order ? 

A. There is no section or law involved. It was a 
general order that people must not force others to shut 
their shops. 

Q. Under section 188 of the Penal Code ? 

A. It is only shortening the description very consider- 
ably. 

Q. Section 188 does not deal with the promulgation 
of any law ? 

{The President :—It presumes that a lawful order has 
been made.] 

A. The order I issued drew attention to that scction. 

Q. Can we have a copy of the order ? 

A.A copy can be got.(2) Iam not sure whether it 
was my order or the Deputy Commissioner’s order, but 
it warned people to desist from interfering with people 
who opened their shops by the use of force, which would 
be regarded as illegal. 

Q. On the 17th, the police attempted to arrest people 
who were interfering with the opening of shops ? 

A. They did arrest a man they found interfering with 
that. 

Q. For disobedience of this order ? 

A. For interfering with the shopkeepers who were 
opening their shops. 

Q. Was there any disobedience to your order issued 
on the 14th ? 

A, Yes; a man was arrested. 

Q. Did the disturbance take place after the arrest or 
before the arrest ? 

A. It was caused by the rumour that was spread that 
the man who was arrested had been bayonctted and his 
body thrown into the Queen’s Garden. Probably this 
caused the subsequent trouble. 

Q. That it was a mere boy who had been cut with the 
point of a bayonet and his body thrown into the Queen’s 
Gardens. 

A, Naturally. 

Q. Then you spoke of the mecting—going back to 
the 15th—that you had with the leaders and abor: 
Keepers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that the attitude of the crowd outside 
was threatening ? : 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that duc to tho fact that they believed that 
the leaders were going to be arrested. That rumour 
sy read abroad and that excited the crowd ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You spoke about the application of Martial Law 
in Delhi? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was on the 17th ? 

A. The afternoon of the 17th. 


Q. Previous to that the Punjab Government had 


suggested that \’artial Law should be extended to Dolhi ? 

A. I am not suré whether it was previous or subse- 
quent to that. 

Q. I havo got it in the papers. The Chicf of the 
General Staff, Lahore to Simla—most strongly urges 
placing Delhi under Martial Law ? 

A. What is the date ? 


(@) See page 209. 


That was the rumour that excited the crowd ?. 


Q. That is after the 17th, I am sorry. You are aware 
of that ? 

A. I did hear of that on the 20th. 

Q. On that did Simla asked you to make any report ? 
Did they ask your opinion about the suggestion of the 
Punjab Government ? 

A. They had my report of the 17th. 

Q. What I want to know is whether on the suggestion 
of the Punjab Government made on the 19th April, 
the Government of India asked your opinion as to 
that suggestion ? 

A. I was consulted, but I am not sure that it was as 
carly as the 20th. A day or two later I was consulted. 

Q. You were consulted about this suggestion of the 
Punjab Government that Martial Law should be extended 
to Delhi ? 

A, Yes 

Q. Did you make any report ? 

A. I said it was not necessary to introduce Martial 
Law as the situation had cleared by that time. 

Q. Will you make that report available to the Com- 
mittee in a confidential manner ? 

A, Confidentially, I think, I could, 

Q. Then you spoke about the attempts to alienate 
the police and military. You spoke of two people who 
had attempted to do that. Was there any organized or 
general attempt to do that? Or was this merely an 
isolated case ? Was any evidence placed before you ? 


A, I should call spreading the stories about the Golden 
Temple ang the Sikh girls and the robbing of zamindars 
of half their property under the Excess Profits Act and 
similar rumours as an organized attempt t» get at the 
people. 


Q. You referred to the tampering with the police and 
the military and you spoke of one Babu and a discharged 
soldier. Was there any organised attempt to tamper 
with the police or the military directly, apart from the 
general rumours ?’ 

A, Such rumours would affect the classes from which 
the police and the army are recruited. 

Q. What I mean is whether any special attempts were 
made by sending emissaries as was the case in these two 
instances with a view to tampering with the police. 


A, We did not hear of any except general abuse of 
the police when they were out doing their duty. They 
were very sevcrely abused for doing their duty instead of 
siding with the disturbers of the peace. 

Q. You spoke of the meeting that was held in connection 
with the Afghan war. That was in the beginning of May ? 

A, 13th of May, I think. 

Q. You think that the people who held that meeting 
were really sincere in their convictions ? 

. A. Yes, I quite admit that. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You said that you discussed the question of the 
employment of the military with General Drake-Brockman 
and you decided, I believe, to send a picquet down to the 
railway station. Didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, immediately we heard of the disturbance. 

Q. You mentioned yourself that you had discussed it 
with General Drake-Brockman ? 

A. That came in, I think, about the arrangements 
made in the evening. 

Q. Did you consult him about the employment of 
troops ? 

A. I did consult him at the very beginning. 

Q. And then a picquet as a result of that was sent 
down to the railway station ? 

A, The picquet came from the Fort. That was ob- 
tained on an application direct from the railway autho- 
tities to the Fort. 

Q. Did you discuss with General Drake-Brockman 
what was to be the strength of the force ? 

A. The strength is laid down under the Internal 
Defence Scheme. 

Q. An officer and 30 men ? 

A. It was 25 or 30 men, I think. 
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Q. You were not concerned in the drawing up of the 
Internal Defence scheme ? 

A. That was done some years ago. 

Q. Would you assert that that was a sufficiently strong 
Ppicquet, if you had to decide the question, to deal with 
the sort of crowd that was reported to you to be present 
at the railway station at the time ? 

A. Yes, with the police that were available. 

Q. You woul@ not say that you were making too 
great a display of military force ? 

A. Far from it. That was the minjmum. d 

Q. Would ‘that apply to the Cavalry that were posted 
in Chandni Chowk ? 

A. We had two troops to start with.” 

Q. There also it was not a question of display of troops 
and it was not intended to excite the public more than 
was absolutely necessary, 

A. Not at all. We had a machine gun as well from 
the Fort. 

Q. Then you mentioned in another place that when 
the police picquet was attacked at the time that the 
head constable was grievously wounded, they fired on 
the crowd with buck-shot. Was that intended to save 
life as far as possible ? 

A. Yes; the police were only armed with buck-shot. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
_ Q. Whatis the number of sweatmeat sellers at the 
station ? 

A. I am afraid I do not know. 

Q. Was the crowd trying to insist upon closing the 
shops when the men were actually selling ? You referred 
to a contractor. 

A. I understand that the refreshment arrangements 
in the third class waiting rooms are given out on contract. 

Q. May I know whether at this time the statements 
of these men have ever been recorded by the police or 
any authority ? Fe . 

A. I presume statements wore taken in the riot case 
at the railway station. I am not quite sure. 

Q. Have you any objection to allow us to sce those 
statements ? 

A. None whatever. : 

(The President’:—We might call them in as witnesses.) 


Q. Is it not a fact that none of the mob entered the 
railway station till two persons were arrested by the 
police at the railway station ? 

‘A. I was not there myself. : ee 

Q. With regard to the results of your investigation, 
is it not a fact that as put down in your confidential 
report there was no riot and no mob tried to enter the 
railway station unless and until two persons were 
arrested by the police or the railway authorities ? 

A. The statements received showed that the mob 
had rioted and attempted to rescue the two men who had 
been arrested. . ie 

Q. That is an important point that up to the time 
they were not arrested the mob did not make any attempt 
to enter the railway station or make any disturbance ? 

A. I did not hear that they did. 

Q. Is it not a fact that these two men were arrested 
for assaulting the sweetmeat sellers ? 

A. That is what I was told. 2 

Q. In your statement you do not mention that on 
the 30th any attempt was made to assault Mr. Matthews ? 

a piel the fact that there is no mention either in 
your memorandum or in the diary which you prepared 
on the 17th I take it that this fact of the assault of Mr. 
Matthews was not mentioned to you on the 30th. 

‘A. I am not sure whether it was brought to my notice 
at the time or not. I did not mention it in my report. 

Q. According to your information it was after tho 
people invaded the railway station that telephone was 
sent to the Fort for help ? 

A. So I understand. F 

Q. The mob was outside the station for at least two 
hours after the assault on the sweatmeat seller. 


A. They surged on'the platform but they were driven 
off with the aid of the soldiers who were there. : 

Q. After the assault the mob were outside the railway 
for at least two hours ? 

A. The whole incident took about two hours. 

Q. How could that be? The telephone was at about 
12 and the firing took place at 2-30 ? 

A, The first firing was about 2. 

Q. Were you or were you not informed that attempts 
were made by different people to gct those men who 
were arrested on bail and that the railway authorities 
or the police refused ? 

A, I heard nothing of the sort. 

Q. Were you informed that the mob entered the 
station not with a vicw to any damage but simply to 
solicit the authorities to release these men or to let them 
go on bail ? 

A. I understood their object was to rescue them. 

Q. Is that within your personal knowledge ? 

A. That is what I heard. 

Q. As a matter of fact till the time the crowd was 
fired upon when they were asked to disperse, their request 
and their cry was ‘ Release our men.’ 

A. The real explanation is, I think, that the unruly 
element in the mob refused to believe that the men 
had been released. 

Q. That is your belief ? 

A. That is my version of it. 

Q. Have you seen the post-mortem examination that 
was filed by Colonel James ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give any reason why bullets and not 
buck-shot were used ¢ 

A. Bullets were used only on the first day and not 
afterwards. : 

Q. What is the explanation of the fact that bullets 
were used ? 

A. British soldiers are not served out with buck-shot. 
They were using service ammunition. The police are 
the only people who have got buck-shot. 


Q. Is that the only explanation? You said the British 
soldiers had no buck-shots It appears to me that half 
the wounded persons had gun-shot wounds and the 
other half had buck-shot wounds. How do you explain 
that ? 

A. My explanation is that buck-shot was used by the 
police and bullets used by the soldiers. The soldiers _ 
shot better than the police. 


Q. You say that great care was taken that boys should 
not be injured? Is that opinion based upon the result 
of the post-mortem examination or upon the statement 
of the persons who were examined ? 


A. I think on the post-mortem examination and the 
result of the post-mortem examination showed that in the 
majority of cases the wounds were on the shoulder and 
on the high parts of the body. 


Q. If you found that the majority were cither on the 
chest, or head or leg what would be your opinion ? 

A. The chest would still be high. 

Q. We were told that the boys were 7 and 8 years of 
age? : 

A. I wastold that there were a number of small boys. 

Q. And the age ? 

A. I understand 8, 9 and 10. 

Q. Is it not a fact that on the 30th and 31st those who 
were riding tram-cars and tongas were made to get out 
and walk ? 

A. I think they were. 

“Q. From the 30th March to the 17th April not a single 
shop had been looted. What made you think that the 
shops would be looted ? 

A. There was always a danger of shops being looted. 
There was the: possibility. There is always this danger 
when there is a hartal. 

Q. Some witnesses said that many people had lathis y 
Can you give information as to whether any person except 
that constable received a lath blow 3 
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A. The polico picquct was assaulted with lathis, I 
saw the lothis mysclf—several hundreds of them in the 
Chandni Chowk. That was on the 14th and 15th. 

Q. What happened on the 17th? Can you place any 
fact before this Committee which will show that any 
lathis were used from tho 30th to the 14th ? Or any 
person received a latht blow? Was any lathi wound 
received by any person on the 30th? It appears from 
tho post-mortem reports that only pebbles and stones 
were mentioned ? 

A, The organization had not got to work. 

Q. Have you any evidence to place before the Com- 
mittee that any person was struck with a lathi ? 

A. No, bricks and stoncs wero used. 

Q. On the 17th the p:cquet was assaulted. Except the 
head constable can you name any other persons who 
were either produced in court or deposed before the police 
to support the police story except the actual police officers 
who were injured ? Can you name any person ? 

A. I cannot name anybody but there must be some 
names. 

Q. I want to know whether there is any evidence in 
your possession which may be placed before this Com- 
mittee which would support the story which was 
put forward by the police that these people came and 
assaulted them ? 

A. Thave no evidence beyond that produced in the trial. 

Q. Is it not a fact that certuin notices (a) were issued 
by Colonel Beadon to the public during these days 
between the 30th and 14th ? 

A. I think there were several notices. 

Q. Van we get these notices ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Some objection has been taken by the public and by 
newspapers that they were not couched in proper language, 
is there any foundation for that 7 
py A. I think offi-e copies must be in existence. 

» Q. With regard to Sergeant Kemsley, whose deposition 
we have not got, is he going to be produced here ? 

A. He has been demobilized and sent to England. 

Q. It appears from these papers that he made a state- 
ment. He is the principal man responsible for firing ? 

A. I think he put in a written statement. 

Q. Is there any objection to his written statement 
being placed before the Committee ? 

A. None whetever. I fancy it was a report to his 
superior Officer.(b) 

Q. Is it not a fact that the object of the hartal from the 
10th to the 14th was to get the order cancelled against 
Mr. Gandhi? A representation was made to you and 
you promised that you would forward this request to 
Government ? 

A. I was informed that it was dissatisfaction at this 
order that had started this fresh hartal. Later I was 
asked to cancel the order, which I explained I could not 
do, and I informed thom that I would inform Govern- 
ment that the reasons alleged for the continuance of the 
hartal was the order against Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. With respect to the 14 persons who were engaged 
in Delhi as special constables can we have information 
as to the conditions of their service? What were their 
duties, what clothes they had on, ete,? 

A. Ihave no objection to placing these papers before 
the Committee.(c) 

Q. You were never present at thoso meetings where 
these speeches were made? You only have second-hand 
knowledgo ? \ 

A. That is all. 

Q. According to you, you divide the Ieaders of Delhi 
into two groups—the major leaders and minor leaders. 
Can you name any major leader who in his speeches 
gave currency to false rumours or as a matter of fact 
falsely misrepresented the provisions of the Act ? 

A. These misrepresentations had taken place at a 
meeting held carly in February ; tho names of the speakers 
were— (interrupted). 


(a) Se- pages 298 and 209 
(0) Sec page 210. 
(c) Seepage 211. 


’ aes . 

Q. You have selected the worst possible extracts from 
your local papers and placed them before the Committee. 
Do you think that those expressions we:e confined to the 
Delhi papers and that they were not universal expression ; 
used everywhere ? 

A. Similar oxpressions were used elsewhere: Taking 
the extracts from the Delhi papers there are some here 
that are particularly bad—for instance from the Vijaya 
and the ‘‘ Congress.” 

Q. My point is that in these extracts, thero is no mis- 
ropresentation so far asI cansee. The wording may te 
against persons and against authority. So far there is no - 
misrepresentation there, t.c., from the 30th March to the 
17th April ? ¥ 

A. On the 16th of March, the I’tjaya came out with a 
black edging. 

Q. Everywhere I saw many other papers coming out 
with black margin ? 

A. On the 16th February it contained a strong article. 

Q. I am not talking about strong articles. Two or 
three rumours which you mentioned that the property of 
the zamindars will be confiscated, you spoke about the 
excess profits tax and that the police had been given 
very drastic powers and all those things. You said that 
there were two or three gross misrepresentations in Delhi. 
Can you point out to me any notes in the speeches of any 
of the leaders here, Swami Shraddhanand and two or 
three people whom you call major leaders made in publ c 2 

A. There were misrepresentations in February by 
some of these principal leaders, in which the fact was 
concealed that the Rowlatt Act could not come into 
force unless Government thought it necessary to apply 
toa particular place. That is a most important omission ; 
it disguised the whole effect of the Act. 

Q. I take it that you say that the worst misrepresenta- 
tion was that some one of these major leaders when he 
was addrossing the meetings did not inform them that the 
Rowlatt Act will not come into force unless Government 
finds it necessary. 

A. I call that a very scrious misrepresentation. 

Q. Is there anything elso? In the period from 30th 
March to 17th April, or I will take the whole month of 
March, the worst misrepresentation made by these 
leaders was that they omitted to mentign that when they 
were addressing audiences ? Is there any other matter ? 

A. The effect of that omission was that Delhi people 
would think that the Act could be enforced at once. 

Q. I am only confining myself to these major leaders. 
Is there anything else ? 

A. No, I cannot remember anything at the present 
moment. 

Q. Then about certain other rumours which you men- 
tioned to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, were these rumours 
published in pamphlets and such things ? 

A. They were published in newspapers all over the 
country. 

- Q. The source of those rumours was not Delhi ? 

A. I do not think it could have been. 

Q. These things were published in the vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular papers, people read and believed them 
to be true ? 

A. I am afraid they did in some places. 

Q. So far as these two men were concerned, they had 
no connection with either the Satyagraha society or 
‘Home Rule League or the major or minor leaders of Delhi. 


~ One of them was turned away and the other was con- 


victed fo. tampering with the loyalty of the military ? 

A. I do not think any connection was ever established. 

Q. Under which section of the Indian Penal Code was 
the man arrested on the 17th which was subsequently 
followed by the assault on the head constable and the 
picquet was rushed ? 

A. Section 188 would have been sufficient. 

Q. He was arrested under section 188 ? 

A. Under the order issued with reference to that section. 

Q. Can any person be arrested under section 188 ? 

A. I think go, there is nothing to prevent it. A man 
may be arrested if he is guilty of conduct likely to lead 
to a riot in the then condition of Delhi. 
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Q. Was not the number of the crowd which followed 
the dead bodies of 4 or 5 persons who were shot very 
large running to thousands ? 

A. So I was informed. 

Q. No assault or no damage to property was caused on 
that day ? 

A. No, not during the funerals. : , 

Q. So far as the Shakurpur incident was concerned, I 
think you agree with the report of Mr. Begbie that it was 
neither pre-arranged nor an organized thing and had no 
connection with Delhi—one or two persons were admirers 
of Mr. Gandhi and sympethisers of the movement. It 
was not an organised attempt by any person or body of 
persons in Delhi ? ” 

A. No general organization could be discovered. 

Q. And hartal and all that was not pre-arranged ? 

A. We discovered that the idea came from Lahore on 
the 1lth of April, 2 days before. ‘ 

Q. Mr. Begbie has come to the conclusion that it was 
not pre-arranged ? 

A. We could not find any regular organization. 

Q. I am not talking of organization. Was it a pre- 
arranged thing or not ? 

A. How far ahead do you mean? The first message 
about a strike appears to have been sent on the 11th 
April. The strike at Shakurpur took place on the night 
of the 13th. 

Q. On what date was the boy who was whipped 
arrested ? 

A. On the 17th. 

Q. That is the boy who was alleged to have been 
trying to induce people to close their shops ? 

‘A. Not the same boy ; another boy altogether. This 
was a Sadhu boy who had been making himself very 
conspicuous throughout the disturbances with a stick 
almost as big as himself. 


Q. You have stated that certain railway servants and _ 


one or two other persons have been frightened. I do 
not understand what you mean by ‘ frightened ’ ? 

A. People on their way to work were abused for going 
to work instead of joining in the hartal. It is very easy 
to frighten an ordinary clerk. 

Q. The complaint which you have received was that 
certain people were going to office; they met certain 
persons on the road and those persons abused them for 
not abstaining from going to office ? 

A. The same thing happened to the railway coolies 
and workmen of every description. 

Q. From the 30th up to the 7th are there any reports 
recorded at different police stations or any regular com- 
plaints filed by the shop-keepers who might have gone 
to the authorities and said that they were compelled 
against their wishes to close their shops? Are there 
any such records ? 

A. One of the most surprising things about the whole 
of the period was the extraordinary absence of reports at. 
police stations ; there were no such reports, If the 
absence of reports is an indication, there was no 
crime at all during the period. 

Q. What I gathered from the trend of your statement 
was this. I can stand persuasion ; I can stand force; I 
can persuade a man. Supposing I use force and make 
an actual assault, that would be a different matter. I 
want to know between the 30th March and 17th April, 
are there any regular complaints filed before you or the 
District Magistrate or have -any police reports been 
recorded at different police stations by persons coming 
forward and saying ‘‘I was going to open my shop, so 
and_so threatened me ; I am afraid, therefore, I cannot 
open my shop.” Have any such complaints been made 
to the authorities ? t 

A. No, I do not think there are any complaints made 
to the police. There were complaints made to the rail- 
way authorities. : 

Q. That their servants were not able to buy things ? 
The railway authorities complained that their servants 
could not purchase anything in the bazaar ? 

A. Yes; special arrangements had to be made to feed 
railway workmen inside the railway yard, 


Q. About the causes of unrest which you have given, 
is it not a fact and don’t you agree with me that the very 
fact that the capital of India has been shifted from 
Caloutta to Delhi, would tend to more frolitical agitation 
in Delhi instead of it being a sleepy hollow as it was 10 
yearsago? Don’t you think it would be more active ? 

A. I have stated that it is only natural. 

Q. Will not the fact that council meetings are held 
here rouse the people here ? 

A. It would assist in the revival of political aspirations, 
I suppose. 

Q. Was not your idea that one of the causes of unrest 
and discontent was that the Government was going to 
whittle down the Reforms Scheme ? 

A. I did not hear that. 

Q. I believe that it is not your idea that anybody here 
in Delhi wanted to get rid of the British Government 
or sever its connection ? 

A. No, I do not think that was the intention. 

Q. It may have been against persons in authority. It 
was not against the King-Emperor or against the British 
Government. I am obliged to ask you this question 
because in your statement you have put forward the 
word “anti-British.” If you are prepared to allow me 
to say that by ‘“‘anti-British ” you do not mean anti- 
Government, I have no more to ask you. 

A. It has not that application everywhere. There are 
one or two places—(interrupted). 

Q. Therefore I mean to say that by that you do not 
mean that the idea was to turn out the British Govern- 
ment or sever the British connection or any disrespect 
meant to the King-Emperor or anything of that sort ? 

A. No, that was not the immediate object. 

Q. Practically you came to the conclusion that the 
discontent was in the North-Western Railway Depart- 
ment and that was due to the fact that in every other 
railway redress was given’ to the railway servants; so 
far as the North- Western railway was concerned, 
the application of the staff for redress was not sympathe- 
tically heard ? 

A. No; I think that comes in Mr. Begbie’s assistant’s 
report. 

Q. But the public agitation about the passing of the 
Rowlatt Bill was preceded in the case of the staff of 
Railways and specially on the North-Western Railway 
by the discontent over the inadequacy of the rates of 
their pay. Is that not so? That appears to be Mr. 
Begbie’s report. 

A. Yes; that is the result of his investigation. 

Q. Whatever you said about the railway strike is 
completely bascd on the investigation of Mr. Regbie. I 
have taken this sentence from Mr. Begbie’s report. 
Have you any reason to doubt the truth of this state- 
ment: ‘‘ What occurred can be traced to the public 
agitation over the passing of the Rowlatt Acts preceded 
in the case of the Indian staff on railways and especially 
on the North-Western Railway with general discontent 
over the inadequacy of the rates of pay” ? 

A, I have not sufficient information to subscribe to 
that. 

Q. That is the last report of Mr. Begbie ? 

A. You are trying to put Mr. Begbie’s words into my 
mouth. I do not agree with his conclusion entirely, 
particularly his reference to “ especially on the North- 
Western Railway.” The discontent was general. | 

Q. I would read out one more sentence from your own 
memorandum. “The effect of the Afghan War in Delhi 
was however reported to have been a general rallying of 
the people towards the side of Government, the Hindus 
being thoroughly alarmed at the turn of events and the 
Muhammadans regarding the Amir’s attack on the British 
power as a piece of insensate folly.” Is that true ? 

A. That, I believe, is quite correct. 

Q. One other point I wish to make clear and that is the 
connection of Delhi with other people. You clearly say 
that only a few cases were found to be correct and that 
the majority were found to be false ? 

A. We could not find evidence regarding all the charges 
and a number of them were found to be false, 
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By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. In the narrative of events fram the 30th March to 
the 16th April you said that it was a period of great 
tension ? 

A. It was. ‘ 

Q. It became so menacing on the 17th that you applied 
to Government for the application of Martial-Law ? 

A. Yes, after the rioting on the 17th. 

Q. You were naturally very reluctant to apply for that ? 

A. I had been all along. 

Q. You were trying by meetings with the leaders of 
the people to try and get the hartal brought to a clore and 
Jaw and order restored ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner had meetings on the 
11th and 12th and I had meetings on the 14th and 15th. 

Q. And on the 10th whén very bad news came from 
Amritsar it did not occur to you to apply at that time 
for Martial Law ? 

A. No. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Could you tell us about what time and from what 
direction the crowd proceeded to the railway station on 
the 30th March ? 

A. I cannot tell you whether it went down the Queen’s 
Road or through the Queen’s Gardena. It could only 
come from that side. : 

Q. Those people who went into the station, were 
they part of the crowd, or did they precede the crowd, 
because it is understood that the crowd came to the 
station and entered the station yard with the object of 
having the two men rescued ? 

A. The crowd was in the third class refreshment 
room which is outside the station and has a separate 
entrance. 

Q. The crowd came in there? 

A. That is what I gather. 

Q. My question is whether those two men who entered 
the railway station yard were the only men or whether 
there were any others besides ? 

A. There must have been more than two, but only 
two were arrested as being prominent. 

Q. How many went in together ? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Can you tell us the total strength of the crowd ? 

A. I was not there at the time. In my first report 
I said that several hundred men soon collected outside 
the station and invaded it with a view to rescue the men 
who were arrested. I could not give the exact number. 
The railway witnesses may know. — 

Q. How many were the people who entered the station 

ard ? = 
z A. It was described as several hundreds, roughly 
300 or 400 probably, but the crowd went on increasing 
as long as the trouble lasted. 

Q. About what time did they get to the railway 
station ? : 

A. I think the first news of the trouble was about 
12-30 P.M. 

Q. This was the first news that you got about the 
crowd ? : 

A, The first news that the police got. I got my in- 
formation later. 

Q. Which police station ? 

A. Mr. Marshall and Mr.. Jeffreys saw a crowd collect- 
ing towards the railway station on their way back 
from their visit to the city. 

Q. In what direction were they going? - 

A. They were coming back over the Dufferin Bridge. 
They saw the crowd there. 

Q. Did they see the crowd going to the railway station ? 

A. The road leads perfectly straight to the station. 

Q. Did they come back ? 

A.’ They came back and got the reserve police to 
clear the crowd. 

Q. I want to make it clear whether they returned to 
you or separated ? . 

A. They game to me at Metcalfe House, They did 
not know any details. 
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Q. When did the first report come as to the number 
of people at the railway station ? 

A. I gathered the information when I made enquiries 
at the railway station. 

Q. Who arrested these two men? .«. 

A. The railway police. 

Q. Who took them in custody ? 

A. The railway police and the station staff. 

Q. Were they shut ‘up in s room ? 

A. IT do not know. -I was not there. 

Q. Did any of the crowd attack the railway staff in 
order to rescue the men ? 

A. Some of the railway police were aseaulted and one 
of the railway staff had his coat torn off. 

Q. I imagine a general scuffle ensued ? 

A. I do not know the exact details. I only collected 
what information I could ond reported it as quickly 
as possible to the Government of India. 

Q. What happened to those two men? 

A. I understood that they had been let go. 

Q. Do you know with what object the crowd stayed 
in the station ? 

A. They refused to believe that the men had been 
released. 

Q. The release could have only happened in their 
presence ? . 

A. It is @ confined place. It might have happened* 
in one part of the station without men in another part 
knowing anything about it. 

Q. Did the people come out of the station out of their 
own accord ? 

A. They were pushed out by the Byitish soldiers 
and the railway police. 

Q. How many British soldiers and railway police? 

A. There were a certain number of soldiers on the 
platform waiting for their trains. I am not talking of 
those summoned from the Fort. They assisted the police. 

Q. About a dozen or two dozen ? 

A. I cannot sey how many, 10 or 15 men I suppose. 

Q. They were actually pushed by physical force? 

A. Tunderstood what is ordinarily meant by pushing 
a crowd out. It was physical force to some extent. 

Q. Into the Queen’s Road ? 

A. First of all into the vehicle stand. They were 
not got into the Queen’s Road until the troops came out. 

Q. They refused to leave ? 

A. So I understand. 

Q. How many troops came from the Fort ? 

A. A detachment of about 25 men. 

Q. And then they were forced back by Mounted Police ? 

A. A certain number of Mounted Police came and the 
crowd was gradually forced back. They refused to go 
and went on defying the police. 

Q. They did not make any attempt to resort to 
violence ¢ 

A. They threw stones, bricks and things of that kind. 
They did it from the wall of the station yard. Unfortu- 
nately a part of the foot path on the other side of the road 
was Leing repaired at the time. There were bricks handy. 

Q. How many people had collected about this time ? 

A. I could not say. The crowd went on increasing. 

Q. What will be the total number ? 

A. I am afraid I could not say. 

Q. They remained some time on the Queen’s Road ? 

A. Yes. Attempts were made to drive them out. 
They had to be driven off and an attempt was made 
to drive them off by the sowars into the Queen’s Garden 
and down the two ends of the road in front of the Queen’s 
Garden. They remained there standing throwing brick- 
bats. This went on pretty well the whole time. 

Q. Before firing did anybody remonstrate with them ? 

A. The officers present remonstrated with them for 
about half an hour ; the railway officials, then Mr. Currie, 
the Additional District Magistrate, and the police officers 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Jeffreys, they all tried to move 
them but they refused to go. By that time they didnot 
have a special motive—the uncontrolled mob had 
taken charge. 

Q. What was the object of the rising 7 
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A. By that time it had developed into an attack 
on the police and soldiors—throwing brickbats and stones. 

Q. Then, was the first round fired into the sir to givo 
them serious warning as to what was coming or not ? 

A. No, I do not think there was sny preliminary shoot- 
ing. The order wes to fire two rounds into the crowd. 
The police were armed with buck-shot and the soldiers 
with rifle ammunition, 

Q. Would it not have been enough if the police had 
fired with buck-shot ? 

A. The officers on the spot had to decido this and it 
was their business to do so. One of the British soldiers 
was ottzcked and there was on attempt to take his rifle. 
One man tried to snatch the rifle. 

Q. Where was this man standing ? 

A. At the station entrance. 

Q. I take it that the necossity for firing was that the 
crowd might overpower the militory and police and thet 
the disturbance would become greater if it was not 
directly checked ? ~ 

A. If they had not been driven off sll the trafite at 
this enormous junction would havé been held up for an 
indefinite number of hours. 

Q. What was the number of military and police in the 
Chandi Chowk ? 

A. There were about 12 British soldiers and about 
15 policemen. That was all that could be spared to 
guard that particular point. 

Q. Wes there on attack there by bricks and stoncs ? 

A. They were attacked very severely there. The 
crowd surged in through the gates and attempted to 
drive back the police until the British soldiers came to 
their assistance—the atte.ck was in the Queen's Gardens— 
they were pushing through the Chandni Chowk gateway 
in front of the clock tower. 


Ly the President— 

Q. Where is Mr. Marshall now ? 

A. Mr. Marshall’s health broke down on the 4th April 
and he had to be sent home. He went on medical leave 
and has been given on extension of leave by the Secretary 
of Stwte. He is in England at present. 

Q. And Colonel Beedon ? 

A. Colonel Beadon his gone on leave to Australia 
and New Zealand. He went at the end of September. 
Sergeant Kemsley has been demobilized and sent home 
to England. os 


By the Lon lle fandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Can you give us any information about tle bayonet 
wound th:t was received by a manas to whether the 
bayonet came out from the back or vice vers i? 

A. [2m not quite sure which man you refer to, whether 
this is the person who tried to seize the rifle st the railway 
station. I cannot say how he was wounded. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. On the 17th Octobor there was 4 very big hartal 
in Delhi? 

A, There wes & more or less complete hartal, zbout 
80 per cent. of the shops were shut, a number kept open 
till late on the previous night in order not to lose from 
the stoppege of business the following dey. 

Q. There was a large meeting in connection with thet 
on that day at Delhi—es a matter of fact no police officer 
was present there in uniform ? 

A. No—I think there were none in uniform. 

Q. There was no disturbance of sny kind ? 

A. No disturbance resulted. 

Q. I want to know is there any single instance of & 
disturbance during theso days between Merch ond April 
except in the presence of police officers ? 

A. It so happened that there were police present in 
every instance, 

Q. There is an impression in the mind of the public 
that if the police are not present at these meetings or 
hartals there would be no disturbance. 

A. I am afraid it is an unfounded impression. 

Q. Are you awaro that there is such an impression ? 
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A, Thave heard that there is such. 

Q. Have not leaders told you in connection with the 
different incidents in Delhi that if you keep the yolico 
away thore will be no disturbance ? 

A. Yos, they havo told me so but there aro limits. 

Q. On the 30th you were told about that by Swami 
Shraddhanand ? ’ 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. You said you did not stop that meeting because 
you thought it was safe ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You wanted an essuranco from Shraddhanand that 
the crowd would quictly disperse after the mecting. 
He did give you that assurance and he told you that 
he would be responsible for it unless the police interfered 
when they were going bick ? 

A. That is exactly the sort of remarks I should expect. 

Q. Are you aware thet when the mob was going home 
as it were after the meeting a shot was fired ? 

A. That has oll been said already. 

Q. You told Shraddhanand that the police would not 
interfere with them after the mecting was over ? 

A. I told him that if the meeting broke up in an orderly 
fashion it would not be interfered with. 

Q. Did you get any information that after the mecting 
was over there were any disorders ? 

A. No actual disorder but the mob was shouting 
and making a noise in the Chandni Chowk, 80 much 
80, that they frightened the non-commissioned officer 
of tha Manipuris which resulted in a shot being fired 
by accident from a rifle which was being loaded. 

Q. There was shouting ? 

A Yes. 

Q. That is why the shot wes fired ? 

A. The shot went off by accident. 

Q. You have told us shat there were allegations made 
to you that the leaders were sending emissaries to different 
parts ? 


[The President.—We do not want to get the same points 
that have already beon touched. I think you might 
indicate the question you want to ask. This m:tter has 
been fully gone into by several members of the committce. 

Mr. Das—I quite realise that. Two points have been 
left. 

President—What are tho points ? 

Mr. Das—There was an enquiry and the man who 
was said to be an emissary was said to be connected with 
the police, and not with any of the leaders. ‘That is 
the point I want to bring out.] 

A. The question I suppose refersto @ man who called 
himself Pyare Lal who said that he was a servant of 
Sultan Singh. I never heard that he was connected 
with the police. I think he is now in gaol for cheating. 

Q. Did it not transpire in the course of the enquiry 
that he was in some way directly or indirectly connected 
with a police officer ? 

A. He had a lot of connection, because he was a well- 
known swindler. 

Q. I mean to sey that some police officer had got 
him to make these allegations ? ¢ 

A. Inever heard that and I do not think thet wss 
possible. 


Q. But you ere thoroughly satisfied thet neither 
Sultan, Singh nor eny of the leaders hore had anything 
to do with Pyare Lal? 

‘A. It was proved that he had given a wrong neme. 
He was 5 common swindler. 

Q. You have referred to many matters. Mey I take 
it that mostly it is information supplied by the police ? 

A. No. A great deal of it was supplied by inhabitants 
of Delni and officers of other departments than the police. 

Q. Some of it at any rate came from the.police ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. With regard to the incidents of the 30th, which 
you have received, is that police information ? 

A. Very little of it. 


Q. Another point I wanted to ask is whether the 
sweet-meat seller was examined os a witness in the 
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criminal trial which was held with reference tq the 
occurrences of the 30th. 

A. Tem not sure ; I could not say without examining 
the records. 

Q. As a matter of fact, sll these persons were being 
pushed from the station into the garden and from the 
garden outside. Is not that sé? 

A. ‘lhat was what evidently happened. 

Q. With regard to the disturbances which occurred 
near the Clock Tower, did it not arise in this way that 
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people wanted the dead bodies of their wounded men to 
be removed and the police would not allow it ? 

A. That may be so, but after e riot of thet description, 
we could not sllow the mob to dictate the procedure 
to be followed in the removal of dead bodies. 

Q. With regerd to the posters you mentioned, hed 
you ever any occasion to enquire whether sny of these 
posters were not put up by the Criminal Investigstion 
Depxrtment ? 

A. A perfectly impossible end absurd suggestion. 
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At Delhi, Tuesday, the 4th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, C.S.1., C.1.E., LCS. 


Major-General Sir Gxzorak Barrow, 
K.C.M.a, 


K.C.B., 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 'Toomas Smita. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sarpar Sanrpzapa SuLtan Aman KHAN 


The Hon'ble Mr. H. G. SToxxs, c.1.8., 1.¢.s., Secretary. 


Mr. H, H. YULE, District Traffic Superintendent, East Indian Railway.” 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Yule, are you District Traffic Superintendent of 
the East Indian Railway ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you at the station on the morning of the 
30th March last ? 

A. Not before noon. 

Q. When you arrived at the station at noon what 
did you find ? 

A, I found a crowd of about 300 or 400 people in the 
main entrance hall leading on to the platform. 

Q. What was the crowd doing ? 

A. They were practically doing nothing except making 
a noise. They did not seem to have any real leaders. 

Q. What happened after ? 


A. I spoke to a well-dressed man, 2 Muhammadan 
gentleman, who told me that one of their number had been 
arrested by the police. Of course I had already got that 
information on the telephone. 

Q. And what happened after that ? 


A. I managed to persuade them to go outside 
the gate on my assurance that the police superintendent 
had been sent for to investigate the matter. 


Q. What happened afterwards ? 

A. They kept on staying for about 20 or 23 minutes. 
I got the gates cloeed and I took an Indian ticket collector 
and tried to keep the mob out. Then stones were thrown 
at me. 

Q. Did any stone hit you? 

A. A stick hit me actually. 

Q. About what time did that occur ? 

A. I think it is given in my evidence before the Deputy 
Commissioner at the time. It would be about 1-30 p.m. 

Q. What was their object in breaking on to the plat- 
form ? 


A, Their idea was 1 think to release the men. I 
really do not know what the object was beyond that. 

Q. Who had arrested the men? 

A, The railway police in the West Hall. 

Q. What made the railway police to interfere ? 

A. There was an assault on the Deputy Station Superin- 
tendent. 

Q. Who was the Deputy Station Superintendent ? 

A, Mr. Matthews. 

Q. Where is Mr. Matthews just now ? 

A. He is on leave for ten days just now. 

Q. Short leave ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What did the stowd do when they got inside the 
station ? 

A. There was no eaoivition: They simply streamed 
across the platform.’ They did not know what to do 
They had no real leader. 

Q. Did they jantertere with the management of the 
station ? 


“A. Certainly, they stopped all work and two men 
actually threatened me personally. 
°Q. With violence ? 
« Yes, 
. What did you do? 
- I did nothing. 
. How long did the. crowd continue in the station? 
- I should not think more than two or three minutes. 
Magistrate turned up and the word went round 
the crowd promptly streamed out to interview 


Q. That was Mr. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When they went out of the station on this occasion 
what happened ? 


A. They were crowding round his motor-car. Then 
I came back to the station and sent him a note that 
there were troops available at the station if he required 
them. i 

Q. What troops were they ? 

A, They were a detachment of the Manipuris returning 
from Mesopotamia. 


Currie ? 


Q. Why did you communicate that information? 
» @. The situation struck me as rather dangerous. 

Q. Were efforts made to get the mob to disperse ? 

A. 1 did not see what happened. The next time I 
went, the mob had got out of the station compound 
and there was a cordon of police drawn up in front of 
the station on the Queen’s Road and the mob were outside 
this cordon. 


Q. Were the mob driven back from that position ? 

A. No. The next time I saw they had encroached 
on that position. I was not there all the time. I was 
coming back and seeing to things at the station and 
going out. 

Q. You had your own business to attend to? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You know of course that firing took place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Were you present when the firing actually took 
place ? 

A. I was actually having my lunch. 

Q. How long before had you seen the mob ? 

A. I think about 20 minutes previously. 

Q. At that time what opinion did you form as to the 
attitude of the mob ? 

A. I think they were very threatening indeed. 

Q. Had the mob at this time or previously done any 
damage to property about the station ? 

A, Not intentionally. Only what a mob would do— 
such as bursting the gate and breaking into the station 
master’s office. No intentional damage. 

Q. Was any damage done which indicated an organized 
attempt ? 

A. No, 
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Q. After the firing took place did you go out again? 

A, Yea. ; 

Q. And what did you see ? 

A. The mob had disappeared right through the garden 
and I saw three bodies lying. 

Q. Do you know anything more about the other 
occurrences on the 30th ? 

A, No. 


Q. What did you do after the mob left ? 
A. I kept on till the evening till the military had 
posted all their guards. 


Q. What time ? 
A. Must be about 3 or 4 p.m. I did not make a note 
at the time. 


Q. There was no further rioting at the station on that 
day ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you yourself cognisant of any occurrences 
in the immediate succce ling days ? 

A. No. I am not personally cognisant of anything. 

Q. On the 6th April, 1 think, certain occurrences took 
place at one of your junction stations, Shakurpur ? 

A. That is on the North Western Railway. I reported 
to the Chief Commissioner and he sent for the District 
Superintendent of that line. 

Q. There was a strike on that occasion ? 

A. This was at Ghaziabad on the 6th April. 

Q. Did you investigate the cause of that strike ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was it ? 

A. Purely economic—about the question of pay and 
allowances, 

Q. Did it last any length of time ? 

A. No. We settled it the same, day. 

Q. On the 9th April Mr. Gandhi was turned back 
from entering the Punjab and on the following day I 
think news came of what had occurred at Amritsar. 
What effect had these circumstances upon the populace 
in Dethi? 

A. By all accounts they were very upset. 

Q. I think you had information about certain incidents 
in the way of cutting telephone and telegraph wires near 
Delhi ? y 

A, Yes. Ireceived that from an officer on the Bombay, 

- Baroda and Central India Railway and I advised the Chief 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of what I heard. 

Q. Was any serious damage done in connection with it 
near Delhi ? 

A. It was not in my section. 
Western Railway. 


It was on the North- 


Q. Were any efforts made at or about this time to get 
your employee: to strike? 

A, There was a move for a strike at the time. There 
was talk of strikes throughout railways in India at that 
time. 

Q. What efforts were made to induce your employee; 
to strike ? 

A. It was in connection with the hartal, In connection 
with the hartal on the 13th the subordinate menial staff 
at the station came to the station superintendent and 
informed him that they would have to stop work in 
another 24 hours as they would not otherwise be supplied 
with any more provision in the bazaars. 


Q. What reasons did they give for not being supplied 
with provisions ? : 


A. The reasons were that they continued to work. 


Q. If they we-e to Le supp'ied with provisions, it was 
conditional! on their stopping wo-k ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you arrange it with the employees ? 

A. I had a meeting and guaranteed to supply them 
with food. é 


Q. And on that guarantee being given the men con- 
tinued to work ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you about this time receive communications 
in the nature of threats ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they ? 


A. They were vile letters addressed to me as to what 
would happen to me, my wife and my daughter with 
details put in. 

Q. Do you know from what source these came in ? 

A. I was unable to trace the source. I made them 
over to the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Q. In consequence of this did you take any action ? 

A. My wife was so nervous that I had to send her away. 

Q. Did you apply for police protection yourself in con- 
nection with anything at this time ? 

A. I had at one time applicd, I think. There was a 
patrol moving up and down my house. I do not actually 
reeollect applying for police protection. 

Q. Had you any difficulty in getting your luggage at 
the station ? 


A. I could not. I sent licensed coolies but they were 


_ turned back. 


Q. About this time did you find that telegrams were 


arriving at the station ? 

A. Yes. That very night I heard about the cutting 
of telegraph wires on the 11th and on the 12th. 

Q. What sort of messages ? 

A, I have not got them. One said that the staff at a 
particular station had all struck work. They were 
bogus messages. One came from Karnal and another 
later on from Sonepat. 

Q. Who sent these messages ? 

A. We could never find out. 

. Not up to this date? 

. No. We could only suspect. 

What was the object of these messages ? 

. To stop the work undoubtedly. 

. What action did you take in connection with them? 
. I came to the office and sent my telegraph master to 
watch the particular wire over which those massages 
were being sent. There are four stations on that one wire. 
One station can signal to another station, but you cannot 
tell which station is signalling unless they give their 
names. This is called inter-through wire. All I did 
was to watch any such messages and stop them. I also 
sent an Inspector up to the points from which these 
messages were supposed to be coming by the train that 
night at 9-30 and he reported by wire at about 2 that all 
were untrue. He could not say exactly who sent the 
Messages. 


hOLORO 
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Q. Turned back by whom ? 

A. I was told by passive resisters. So I telephoned 
to the superintendent of police at the town hall to send 
a police guard. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You arrived at the station at noon? 

A. About noon, 

Q. And the firing took place at what time ? 

A. I think I have that in the statement Le’ore the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Q. We have not got a copy of that. 

A. I have not got it either. 

Q. Can you tell us from your recollection at what time 
the firing took place ? 


A. It must have been later than 2 o'clock. I had just 
gone to lunch. I should say about 2-30 or 2-45. 


Q. And all this time you were on the station from noon 
till the actual firing had taken place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you arrived, the crowd numbered three or 
four hundred ? 
. So I estimated it. 
. At the time the firing took place ? 
. I should say double that number—800 or 1,000. 
. That was the largest strength of the crowd ? 
. I could not swear to that. 
. Now when you arrived, these people were on the 
platform ? 
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A. Yes; a large number of them. The platform is 
divided by gates. Sdéme were at the entrance hall and 
some on the platform, the total being about three or 
four hundred. 

Q. And they were, when you came, demanding the 
release of some person ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they speak to you ? 

A. I went and spoke to them. 

Q. How did you know that anybody had been 
arrested ? 

A. On the telephone I was told that they had sent for 
police and when I asked they told me it was due to a 
hartal and a man being arrested. 

Q. Did they tell you how many men were arrested ? 

A. I found that out afterwards. When I arrived I 
made enquiries and I understood from the railway staff 
that only one was arrested, but I believe the mob 
thought that two had been arrested. 

Q. When you came they were demanding the release 
of these people? Did they offer bail for them ? 

A. No, I am not in a position to gemend bail. 

Q. Did they offer ? 

A. No. 

Q. When you arrived the crowd were not- doing any 
mischief at all, were they ? 

A. Not except stopping the traffic. 

Q. And when you spoke to the Muhammadans and 
Hindus they took the crowd out of the station compound ? 

A. Only just outside the gates into the entrance hall. 
They were all jammed in the entrance hall. 

Q. Then when did they come out in the station com- 
pound altogether ? 

A. After the arrival of Mr. Currie. 


Q. What time was that—between the crowd going 


into the entrance hall and the arrival of Mr. Currie ? 

A. About 30 or 40 minutes. 

Q. What were they doing ? ~ 

A. Shouting and abusing and still demanding the 
release of these men. 

Q. Did any one tell them what had happened to the 
people they believed had been arrested ? 

A. Yes, I did. I called the station master in front 
of them and informed them that the men were not in 
police custody. They would not believe me and they 
persisted in demanding the release. 

Q. When Mr. Currie arrived you found the crowd 
going to Mr. Currie to speak about it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you sent a note to Mr. Currie saying that the 
military were available ? 

A, Yes. g 

Q. At that time how many police constables had you 
got at the station? 

A. I believe there were 6 or 8 standing there. 

Q. How many military ? 

A. The troops actually available were the Manipuris 
—a double company of about 250. 

Q. And were they armed ? 

A. They had their rifles and bayonets but no ammu- 
nition. 

Q. Were there any military o: police with emanainution 
at the station? 

A. As soon as I got the niob outside the hall I aut an 
armed guard over my armoury. There were only 4 
‘armed men available. 


Q. Would it not have been possible to drive the crowd 
away which consisted at the most of a thousand people 
without firing ? 


-A. I should think so. 

Q. Then why was firing resorted to ? 

A, I do not know. I did not see the firing. 

Q. In your opinion could the 200 Manipuris and the 
police have driven away the crowd ? 

A. They certainly could have. 

Q. Why was not that done ? 

A. I suppose Mr. Currie tried to do what 1 had tried 
—tried to get the leaders of the crowd to disperse it 
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Q. Then why was it not possible later to do the same ? 

A. Because the crowd was so much larger. 

Q. What was the strength of the crowd then—at the 
time when Mr..Currie came ? 

A, About three or four hundred. Later on it numbered 
about a thousand. a 

Q. The crowd at any time was not more than a 
thousand ? 

A. It was about a thousand. 

Q. Would it not have been possible to drive them back 
with the assistance of the 200 Manipuris ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And what was the strength of the military that 
came in ? 

A. About 30 men—they were all armed. 

Q. Had you any mounted police ? 

A. I think thore wore a few. 

Q. With the assistance of that strength of police and 
military would it not havo ben possible to drive away 
the crowd from that place without firing—by the mounted 
men and the Manipuris and the British soldiors ? 

A. I cannot give an opinion on that. 

Q. Where were you at the timo ? 

A. I was actually taking my lunch at the Munro 
Soldiers’ Canteen at the station. 1 heard the firing but 
T never saw it. 


Q. You wore there catlenity long to say what was 
happening. Surely you can give me something of an 
opinion ? 

A. T could not. ‘ 

Q. The crowd was not more than 300 or 400—yon 
had 200 Manipuris, you had some mounted police. Was 
not that sufficient strongth to drive away the crowd of 
people without firing, if tho Manipuris had been callod 
over ? ‘ 

A. Yes. 


Q. If thoy had been called ovor in tho first instance you 
could haye driven the crowd away without firing ? 
A. I had them standing to. 


Q. They were available if you wished them to take 
part in driving away the crowd. Then I want to know 
why was not that done. Why was not that resorted to 
without firing ? 

A. I could not tell you because I did not know actually 
what lei to the firing. 


Q. I put it to you that with the strength you had, it 
might have beon possible to get rid of the crowd without 
resorting to firing, if the strongth had been utilised in 
the first instance. 


A. I cannot say. 

Q. Do you know one Mr. Desai ? 

A. I have met Mr. Desai in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. Is that the man who is connected with some mill ? 
Was he on the station on this occasion ? 

A. I did not seo him. That is not the man you speak 
of. He was a lad of about 16. 

Q. That is not the Hindu student you speak of ? 

“A. No. He was a lad of about 16. 

Q. With regard to the railway strike, it was throatened 
for a long time before ? 
_ A. A goneral railway strike was being plannod in India, 
Wo heard about it. 

Q. About the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The causes were high prices and high cost of living ? 

A. They were economic. 

Q. During all these days, there was no organized attack 
on life or property in Delhi ? 

A. I heard of attacks ; I have not secon any. 
. Q. And there was no attack on Europeans as such ? 

A. I have not heard of any. 

Q. There was no attack on any banks and public build- 
ings, except what happened at the railway station ? 

A. No. 

Q. With regard to the throatening lottors that you 
received, on what day did you recoive them ? 

A. On the 13th of April, 
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Q. Have you got tho lottors ? 

A. They wee made over to tho Police, Criminal Invos- 
tigation Department. 

Q. And you sont away your family ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Did any other people send away their familios ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Tapp, district judge. 

Q. You said your luggage was sent back by the passive 
resisters. Who told you that ? 

A. Tho chaprasis and tho coolies who wore going to 
fotch my luggage. 

Q. How would they know that they wore passive 
rosistors, ie., thoso who stoppod them from going to the, 
station ? 

A. Nobody else would havo any point in stopping them. 

Q. But there might be othor persons ? 

A. Thoro might. 

Q. You have no roason ? : 

A. I certainly have reason. 

Q. Why do you say thoy wero prssive resistors who 
stopped them ? G 

A. Thore was no body else. They were tho people 
who wore giving trouble at the time. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You have given an ostimate of the crowd. 
you see the crowd outside tho station ? 

A. You. 

Q. How much space approximately would it havo 
occupied ? 

Az It was along the whole front of the station and 
between the gatos, right across and thick. 

Q. You aro proparod to sey that you would not admit 
that your ostimato is a very rough one 38 

A. It is only based on oxporience of crowds. 
be about a train load, which is about 1,200. 

Q. My expcrionce of crowds is considerable. Would 
you say that the crowd was about 20 times the number 
of poople in this room. 

A. It is difficult to say, if you put it that way. 

Q. You would not think they were moro ? 

A. It is difficult to judge of the number of people inside 
and outside in a confined space. 

Q. The numbor always looks more ? 

A. It looks more than what it is. 

Q. Do’ you think that if anything it would be more 
than 20 times the mon in this room ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Considerably more ? 

A. No. 

Q. I do not know tho numbor of people in this room. 
I should estimate that 20 times the number would make 
probably about 800. Do you think ‘the crowd may 
have beon greater than that ? 

A. Yos, bocause the estimate of the eye at the outside 
is a most deceptive thing. 

Q. You are proparod to admit that the estimate is 
under-rated ? 

A. Certainly. 
That is all. 

Q. It is possible therefore that in your opinion the 
crowd might have been greater than 800 or so. 

A. Yos, might be half as much again. My estimate is 
that. 

Q. Not more than that ? 

A. I do not think it would be more than that. 


Did 


It would 


It is only by my experience of crowds. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. How many shops of swect-meat sellors are thero 
at tho station ? 
A, There is one contractor. 
Q. And thero is a railway thana at tho station some- 
< here there ? 


A. Yes, at tho entrance of the court-yard of the station. | 


Q. What is tho distance from that place ? 

A. T think.sbout 100 pacos, but not directly accessible. 

Q. Is it not a feet. that on your arrival, the crowd which 
you saw at the railway station was collecting in front 
of the railway police thana ? 


- No, Sir. That was not collected in front. 

. It was in front of the railway thana ? 

No. 

And if it is stated by the witness that it was in front 
of tho railway thana, that would not be correct ? 

A. It would bo incorrect. to sey that when I crrived 
it was in front of the thana. 

Q. You have said that this arrest was made in connec- 
tion with the assault on Mr. Matthews. You have no 
personal knowledge of it ? 

A. No, only he ‘reey. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that the sweet-meat seller 
was assaulted ? 


A, Yes, he was assaulted. 

Q. And that when they were assaulted, one or two 
men were arrested ? 

A, Not according to my information. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the mob before the arrival 
of Mr. Curric invaded the platform twice and on both 
occasions, on persuasion, they moved out of the plat- 
form ? 


Oran 


A. Not after my arrival. They were on the platform 
when I arrived, they moved off and came back again 
and there was a rush afterwards. 

Q. Had they invaded the platform before your arrival ? 

A, I believe a small group had come along the platform 
before my arrival. 


Q. Before your arrival ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was the object of these small groups of men ? 
Was it not for the purpose of asking the authorities to 
let the men arrested go on bail ? 

A. I am not aware of that. 


By Sardar Sahihzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. The crowd on the platform was stopping the traffic. 
DoI correctly understand you to mean that the mere 
fact of the presence of the crowd was interfering with 
the traffic and they were doing nothing actively to 
interfere with traffic ? 

A. That is correct. i 

Q. Also when Mr. Currie came, the crowd went out 
of the station of their own accord ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Without anybody asking them to go? 

A. As soon as Mr, Currie arrived. 

Q. Where did the arrest take place? Was it in the 
3rd class waiting room ? 

A. There are two third class halls, the east and the 
west. In the east is the sweet-meat seller and the west 
is the other hall. : 

Q. The one nearer to the Dufferin Bridgo ? 

A. The west is the one towards the Fort. 
was made in east hall. 


The arrest 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. Did you hear that there was a placard put up in 
the station saying that they would struggle to the last 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. T heard that a placard was put up. 

Q. You also heard that the station superintendent, 
My. Matthews ordered that to be taken off ? 

A. He did so at the request of the j olice. 

Q. On the ground that it was objectionable ? 

A. On the ground that we do not allow placards to 
be exposed on our wall. 

Q. May I read Mr. Matthew's own statement ?\ “ This 
placard, so far as I recollect, ended off— they would 
struggle to the last in connection with, Rowlatt Bill.’ 
At the time after thinking over the matter and Mr. 
Lankin telling me it was objectionable, I gave one of the 
coolies orders to tear them.” Ig that correct ? 

A. I suppose it is. 

Q. Would this be correct that these men had suceeeded 
in persuading the stall keepers to close their stalls, that 
the Station Superintendent's interference and the rough 
handling by the police led to a scene ? . 

A, That is not correct, 
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By the President— 

Q. Mr. Laurie, you are the district ongineer of ‘the 
East Indian Railway, Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 30th March, some time before 1 or about 
1 o'clock you motored to the station at Delhi, along 
with Mr. Currie ? 

A. Yes, I was behind him in another motor. 

Q. How did you come to go there ? 

A. He just got notice on the telephone that there 
was trouble at the station. - 

Q. It was in consequence of information you had as 
to the trouble ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did you arrive with Mr. Currie at the 
station ? 

A. I think it was about 1 o’clock ; I did not look at 
the time actually. It may have been a quarter or 10 
minutes to 1. 

Q. What was the state of affairs at the station on 
your arrival ? 

A. There was 8 mob which I estimated at the time at 
about 4 to 5 hundred men. I afterwards worked it out 
at about 300 men actually in front of the Delhi rail- 
way police office. In the court-yard of the station they 
were throwing stones, shouting and making a lot of 
noise and the Delhi railway police were to a certain 
extent around them. 

Q. So violence was being threatened ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

YQ. Did anyone seem to encourage them to violence ? 

A. Yes; there were two or three men under whose 
leadership the mob were. ~ 

Q. Were any of them encouraging violence ? 

A. They were shouting, jumping about, and calling out 
different cries which seemed to be responded to by the meng 

Q. In what way were the men behaving ? 

A. They were shouting, jumping about and calling out 
crics which seemed to be responded to by the other men. 

Q. Did you hear any of the cries ? 

A.l distinetly heard one man call out ‘‘ Burn the 
station down.” 

Q. At this time were there any railway police about 
the place ? 

A. Yes. There were a certain number. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether there 
were sufficient police to control the mob ? 

A. I went in the motor to see the police and the armed 
police and I warned them. 

Q. Then did you meet the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police ? 

A. I met him about a quarter of a mile from the station 
on the Dufferin Bridge. 

Q. Was that Mr. Jeffreys ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he accompanied by any men. 

A. He bad about 40 men. 

Q. Were these members of the police force ? 

A. Armed police. 

Q. Were they moving in the direction of the station ? 

A. They were marching down to the station. 

Q. That was in consequence of the previous communi- 
eation you made ? 

A. I think they had notice before I gave notice. They 
were turning out when I got to the police lines originally. 

Q. Did you see the Superintendent of Police at that 
time ? 

A. I went to his house and found him there. 

Q. Was that Mr. Marshall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he return to the station with you then ? 

A. No. Colonel Knollys went down with him to the 
station. 

Q. What time did you return to the station ? 

A. Almost atonce, That would be perhaps 10 minutes. 
It is rather difficult to estimate time when you arc motor- 
ing. I was not two minutes with Mr. Marshall. 


"Mr, K. 8. LAURIE, District Engineer, East Indian Railway. 


Q. What was the state of affairs when you got to the 
station back ? 

A. The body of rioters was out in the main road with 
some police round them and the station yard was then 
clear. 

Q. Did the mob have anything in their hands ? 

A, Only sticks. They were very heavy oncs. 

Q. In addition to those people that you referred to 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the station was there 
a large collection of people near about ? 

A. About the usual number of passengers and perhaps 
a few more than usual. 

Q. These were distinct from the crowd ? 

A. Absolutely distinct from the crowd. 

Q. Mr. Marshall arrived with a few mountcd men and 
Mr. Currie, I think, was also present ? 

. Yes. 
. Did you sce any military in the station ?- 
. Yes. There were some infantry. 
. Did the British infantry come from the Fort ? - 
. Iwas told so. 
. There were also a detachment of Manipuris who 
had come by train ? 

A. Yes, a detachment of about 250 men of Manipuris. 

Q. Had you time to study the crowd and form any 
opinion as to what they were bent upon ? 

A. They seemed to be out fora row. That was the 
main thing. Most of them had got clean clothes on and 
they seemed to be quite distinct from an ordinary mob 
just gathered together. 

Q. Did you make any suggestion to Mr. Currie as to 
the taking of any measures to cope with violence if it 
occurred ? 

A. The crowd was blocking up the road and having 
seen the damage done to the station there was no doubt 
that a certain amount of violence had to be anticipated. 
So I suggested that the crowd should be rounded up by 
arresting the ring-leaders. 

Q. Did you suggest how that could be done ? 

A. I suggested that he should bring the Manipuris 
out and surround them. 

Q. Did Mr. Currie assent to that suggestion ? 

A. He seemed to think that it was not necessary to 
do anything of that sort. He said that they would 
probably disperse in course of time. 

Q. Was the reason for the Manipuris not being brought 
forward due to the reluctance of Mr. Currie to take 
action ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About this time did you scc anything occur as 
regards the motor car that was passing ? 

A. The motor car was stopped by these people and 
the occupants were made to get out. They surrounded 
the car and would not Ict it go. They opencd the door 
and told the people to clear out. 

Q. Was anything done in consequence of that ? 

A. Nothing at the time. 

Q. Did things get worse ? What happencd after that 
so far as the crowd was concerned ? 

A. They were surrounded by the police. They were 
stopping all the trafficand making things diflicult, shout- 
ing, brandishing their sticks. 

Q. Was anything done by way of preventing the crowd 
from advancing ? 

A. Mr. Currie gave instructions that they were to 
be moved off the road. 

Q. Was that done ? 

A. That was done. 

Q. How was that done ? 

A. The police formed a line and moved forward and 
atretched out. A few soldicrs there camo in between 
the police and pushed the crowd back through the gate 
into the Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Had the soldiers fixed bayonets ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did anything occur to the soldiers ? 

A. I saw one soldier hit over the head and the helmet. 
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Q. What happened then ? 

A. Nothing really happened. The helmet protected 
him to a certain extent. He would have dropped down 
if he had not had that. S 

Q. Was any man touchcd by a bayonet ? 

A, Not that I saw of ? 

Q. Did you sce any effort to wrest the arms from the 
soldicrs ? 

A. The man who was hit, his rifle was actually held 
while he was being hit. With one hand the rifle wes 
held and with the other the stick aas used. 

Q. Meantime were the mob forced back through the 
crowd ? 

A. The mob were forced back through the gates. 

Q. Were the palings broken ? 

A, They forecd open the palings in the Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. How werc the police and the soldiers situated at this 
time ? bi 

A. The gates at the Queen’s Gardens have return walls 
and the gates have narrow apertures. The walls come 
round in a circle. When the soldiers and the police and 
the mob were going through them they actually got 
smaller and smaller and the whole thing got into a jumblo 
of human beings. 

Q. Did the police and the military follow the mob ? 

A, The foot police and the military did not. I think 

the mounted police went into the gardens. 

Q. While the mob were being driven back were any 
missiles thrown ? 

A, Not until they got into tho gardens. 

Q. When they got into the garden were missiles thrown ? 

A. Then stones began to be thrown. 

Q. On whom were stones thrown ? 

A. On the police and the soldiers. 

Q. What sort of stoncs wera these ? 

A. First of all they were small stones. Eventually 
they wero half bricks. Anything that was handy was 
taken up. 

Q. Did you sco whether any of the soldiers or the police 
were struck by the bricks ? 

A. I saw several of them hit. 
mo hit by a brick. 

Q. What will you say as to the temper of the mob ? 

A. As nasty as it could be. 

Q. Was any ono immediately near you struck ? 

A. Yes. There was a big Pathan standing next to me 
and he was hit by the best part of a brick. It did not 
quite knock him down. He had a very big turban and 
that protccted him. Otherwise, he would have been 
killed. 

Q. Did any of tho missiles pass in your immediate 
neighbourhood ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did it strike you that they woufd have proved 
very serious if they had struck ? 

A. Distinctly. 

Q. Where was Mr. Marshall then ? 

A. He was inside the gardens. He was just inside the 

- gate with the mounted police. They were in front. 

Q. Were missiles being thrown at them ? 

A. Yes. I could sce Mr. Marshall. He was hit several 
times. He was hit once in the helmet. I saw that dis- 
tinotly. : 

Q. Did you hear an order given to fire upon the crowd ? 

A. I heard Mr. Marshall gave the order to firo. I did 
not hear of any other order. 

Q. What timo would that be ? 

A. I cannot tell that. 

Q. Did you sce the effect of the firing ? 

A, The crowd rushed off for the most part, but a few 
still remained and still continued to throw stoncs, from a 
long distance of course. 

Q. Even after the points were clear did they still con- 
tinue to throw stones ? 

A. They still continued to throw stones from a distance. 
Woe had stones amongst us. 

Q. When did you move off from this place yourself ? 

A, Almost at once. I saw a large party going off to 
the west along tho Qucen’s Gardens and I thought that 


I saw the man next to 


they might be doing damage on the railway and upon the 
railway houses. 

Q. With whom did you go on ? 

A. I went with Colonel Knollys and I had the Mani- 
puris with me. 

Q. What was your object ? 

A. My object was to sce that these lines were protected. 

Q. When you left were the military patrolling ? 

A. We had not organized up to that time. As I have 
said stoncs were still coming along and they were getting 
the police together and the soldiers were being re-formed, 
but I did not actually take much note of that. i was 
anxious to get on. « 

Q. Then after you had gone to sce that the civil lines 
were protected did you return again to the station ? 

A. That was some time aftcrwards—I should think the 
best part of an hour. 

Q. At that time was therc a mob about the station ? 

A, No, everything was clear. 

Q. Did you hear any sound ? 

A. I heard firing from the city and tho Chowk—I do 
not know the exact time. I then went on to Mor Sarai 
out towards tho fort. We have a large number of 
quarters and I wanted to sce that they were all right. 

Q. Was there a patrol sent out ? 

A. I found a small patrol of British infantry. 

Q. Did you sec anything occurring at the fort at about 
this time ? 

A. There was a large crowd there. There was a party 
of cavalry and a couple of officcrs with them and they 
rode up towards the crowd and talked with the Icaders of 

~the crowd and then they retired to the road and I thought 
thero was rather a nasty hum coming up from the crowd. 
Shortly afterwards other people came up dressed in mufti 
and they walked straight over to the crowd and the 
cavalry followed close behind and they talkcd with the 
leaders. 

Q. Was there anyone in front of the crowd on this 
occasion ? - 

A. There was a man in ycllow clothes who seemed to 
be a Ieading person in that crowd. 

Q. Could you recognise him ? 

A. No. I was not quite close enough. 
about 150 yards away. 

Q. What did you do after that ? 

A. I went then to see the municipal officer and even- 
tually out into the Chowk and we went down again to the 
fort and round our quarters and by that time the crowd 
had practically broken up as far as we could sec. 

Q. Personally did you sce anything moro of rioting that 
day ? . 

* A. No. 

Q. On the subscquent days I think you were in the city. 
Did you personally see anything of the subscquent 
occurrences ? 

A. I was at tho station soveral times when they were 
holding meetings and generally the rowdy element wero 
outside the Queen’s Gardens—round the gates there was 
a crowd of 50 to 100 men and they wore always shouting 
and dancing about. On one day [ actually saw a crowd 
there and a man quite decent looking drove up ina tonga 
I think and handed sticks out to the whole of the crowd. 

Q. What sort of sticks ? 

A. They were heavy sticks about the thickness of my 
finger. 

Q. Were these sticks used by the crowd ? 

A. Shortly afterwards a lot of people drove out from 
the Queen’s Gardens and they spoke to the crowd and 
the crowd went away. 

Q. During the subsequent days were you frequently 
travelling on the line ? 

A. I travelled on the line three times that month. 

Q. And did anything occur ? 

A. Once going down to Ghaziabad some stoncs hit my 
carriage. es 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether they were 
thrown at you or not ? 

A. Thoy were simply thrown at the train. Another time 
stones were thrown at me when I was inspecting. Three 
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men were out in the open and one of them ran close up to 
the fence and hit the carriage with a brick. 

Q. On what date did that occur ? 

A. That was in May—a considerable time after. 

Q. During the period of these disturbances did you 
notice whether the crowd adopted any special attitude 
towards Europeans or not ? 

A. Yes, they used to jeer a good deal as we drove along 
the streets. Boys were the worst. 

Q. About this time had you difficulty in-feeding your 
staff ? 

A. We had great difficulty in feeding the staff. They 
were in a fix and the intention was to make the men strike 
and they refused to sell the necessaries of life and the men 
came to us in great trouble and told us that we should 
help them out if they were to carry on their work. 


By Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. When the mob were fired at at the station where 
exactly were they ? 

A. They were inside the garden about 50 yards from 
the gate. Inside the gardens there is a series of roads and 
there are sunken walls and sunken lawns on each side of 
those roads and they were mostly down in those lawns. 
If they had not been there I think there would have been" 
heavier casualties. 

Q. I understand as regards one man who was hit that 
you saw him fall ? 

A. I saw him. 

Q. Where exactly was that ? 

A. That was at the end of the wall to the west of the 
gate about 60 yards from the gate. 

Q. Did you see any other men fall ? 
A: I saw two or three men fall just about the same 
eC. 
Q. If we take the soldiers first, where were they at the 
time they fired ? 

A. The soldiers were behind the police. They formed 
the flank and they fired over the wall. The soldiers were 
actually in the Queen’s Gardens road. 

Q. As regards the police where wore they at the time ? 

A. Most of them were in the garden. 

Q. What sort of firing was it? Was it independent— 
each man taking his own time after being given the 
order ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did the firing last ? 

A. Well it is extraordinarily difficult to say although it 
could not have lasted very long it must have gone on for 
about 20 to 30 seconds. I do not think it was much more, 
It appeared a tremendous long time. 

Q. As regards the throwing of stones and bricks—did 
that continue, as I understand, not only up to the actual 
moment of firing but even afterwards ? 

A. After they had stopped firing they were still throw- 
ing bricks and as I left the place in my car a stone fell on 
the road. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
. You arrived at the station with Mr. Currie? ° 
Behind Mr. Currie—I was in another car. 
You say that you arrived there about 1 p.m. ? 
It was about 10 to 1. 
And when you arrived, where was the crowd ? 
. In the station yard—in front of the thana. 
And that crowd numbered about 300 ? 
Yes, 
. And they were shouting and jeering and brandishing 
stricks and you distinctly heard one man say to burn the 
station, 
A. Yes. 
Q. That was never attempted ? 
A. No, there was never an attempt at firing the station. 
Q. Nor were there any preparations which you could 
200 ? 
A. No. 
Q. Nor were there any preparations in their behalf that 
you could see ? 
A. No. 


Vou. 3 
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Q. When you saw the crowd, they were demanding the 
release of one or two people that they believed had been 
arrested ? 

A. I did not hear that. 

Q. You never heard that at any time ? 

A. No. ¢ 

Q. On that day or on any subsequent day ? 

A. No. 

Q. You never heard of that at all ? 

A. I never heard it from that crowd. I heard it from 
people afterwards. 

Q. When you arrived at the station, did any station- 
authority or any person on the station tell you that the 
crowd were demanding the release of certain people whom 
they belioved had beon arrested. 

A. Not when I arrived ; it was afterwards. The second 
time I arrived I was talking with tho station superinten- 
dent and he said that the crowd had been domanding the 
reloase of the men. 

Q. And you became aware of the fact that the crowd 
had come initially to the station for the purpose of in- 


ducing the swectmeat seller to closo his shop ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. That was the object with which they came ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why do you say, Mr. Tauri; that the intention 
of the crowd was merely for riot ? 

A, If you can get a crowd to listen to anybody who is 
trying to speak to them, I think you are right ; but with 
a mob of that sort, it is impossiblo to talk; they were 
shouting and dancing and they would not listen to any- 
body. 

Q. But initially they came for the purpose of inducing 
the sweetmeat soller to close his shop ? 

A. So I heard. 

Q. And they believed that one or two of them had been 
arrested from the crowd. 

. A, I believe that was what I was told. 

Q. They wore demanding the release of the persons 
who were believed to have been arrested ? 

A. They were doing a great deal more than demanding 
the release ; they were trying to enforce it by smashing 
the things in the station. 

Q. They smashed up the glass panes ? 

A. They smashed the glass panes and the huge iron 
gates and tore them out of their sockets. 


Q. When was that, before or after your arrival ? 

A. Just before my arrival. 

Q. This crowd increased after you arrived ? 

A. Not very much. There was a slight increace at the 
end. 

Q. What was the number of the crowd ? Was it 800 
or 1,000. 

A. I do not think there were more than 800 at the out- 
side. 

Q. Was the crowd at the time the firing took place, 
more than 800 ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Now the initial crowd was about 300 as estimated ? 

A. Yes, I measured the place. I have seen lots of 
these riots. I actually measured the place the next day, 


Q. Was it more than 300? 

A. It is,—allowing 2 sq. ft. for a man. 

Q. When you arrived was the crowd driven out of the 
railway compound ? 

A. No; that was while I was away. 

Q. Originally they were on the platform ? 

A. They were in the station yard, in front of the Delhi 
railway police when I first arrived. 


Q. They were actually on the platform before your 
arrival ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the platform they were driven into the railway 
compound and so you found them there when you were 
there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. After that they were put out of the railway com- 
pound on the road ? 
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A. I found them on the road whon I came back the 
second time. 

Q. From the road, they wore driven into the Queen’s 
Gardens ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aftor that was done, the police and the military 
were available ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Up to that stage no firing seemed necessary ? 

A. No. 

Q. Now at the time the crowd was in tho Queen’s 
Gardens, about 800 strong or about that, the authorities 
on the spot had at their command the police. What was 
the number of the police ? 

A. There were about 8 or 10 mounted men, I should 
think. 

Q. Were thero police not mounted men ? 

A. There wore about 40 or 50. 

Q. Then you had tho British soldiers, about 30? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had the Manipuris available at the station 
about 250 of them ? 

A, They were on the station behind, about 250. 

Q. With all that strength available, as you have told 
us, would it not have been possible to drive a way 800 
people from the Queen’s Gardens and make them dis- 
perse without firing ? 

A. Not when they started trying and throwing stones. 
The trouble was when the stoncs began to fly. 

- Q. There was no firing till men were knocked about ? 

A. Until stones came in. 

Q. Taking the strength you had at your command 
and the strength of the crowd in the Qucen’s Gardens, 
would it not have been possible to disperse them without 
firing ? 

A. After they got to the Queen’s Gardens, my sugges- 
tion was to move them down to the Fort: I saw Mr. 


Currie and spoke to him that they should be moved, 


towards the Fort and the ringleaders arrested. If that 
had been done, no firing would have been necessary. 
That was my idea at the time. 

Q. That was not done? 

A. That was not. 

Q. Because, I take it, Mr. Currie was reluctant to take 
any such measures. Was that the idea ? 

A. That is the idea. 

Q. He hoped that they would disperso ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After they were dragged into the Queen’s Gardens, 
what was the difficulty in the way of driving them away 
with the strength that you had at your command ? 

A. Because the instant I got into: the Queen’s Gar- 
dens, throwing of stones commenced. There was no time 
inthe meanwhile to act after they got into the Queen’s 
Gardens. 

Q. Before they got into the Queen’s Gardens, they 
did not throw any stones ? 

A. No. 

Q. Throwing stones began only after the crowd went 
into the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The stones thrown were in large numbers ? 

A. Very large numbers. 

Q. Where did they get the stones from? Was it 
from Quecn's Gardens ? 

A. A wall was broken to start with. I think that 
supplied the bricks. Then Queen's Gardens furnished 
lots. I saw one man tearing up stones out of a drain, 
There were lots of drains there. 

Q. Was anybody seriously hurt by these stones ? 

A. I believe so. I should think that several peorls 
who were standing next to me must certainly have becn 
hurt. 

Q. Nobody died ? 

A. No. 

Q. How many people were in all hurt by the stones ? 

A. I did not make any enquiries. I saw lots of people. 

Q. So far as you have been able to ascertain, was it a 
emall number or large? 


Mr. K. 8. Laurie. 3 
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A, I should think 50 per cent. were more or lees hurt 
with stones. 

Q. Fifty por cent. of the police ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. There was no serious injury ? 

A, I did not go round and look for that either. 

Q. What was the distance between the crowd when 


they were in the Queen’s Gardens and the police and the © 


military. The crowd were pushed back by the police 
into the Queen’s Gardens. They were in close contact. 

A, Not in close contact at first and then when the stone 
throwing began, the crowd dispersed about 40 or 50 
yards away and threw stones, where they got scattered 
about a good deal. 

Q. What was the distance between the Queen’s Gar- 
dens and the railway compound ? 

A. About 80 to 100 foet perhaps. 

Q. You say that the mob had sticks. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Nobody was hit by stones ? 

A. They were ; soldiers were hurt. 

Q. How many of them? 

A. I saw one. 

Q. You spoko of an Indian coming in a tonga and 
distributing sticks to the crowd. On what date was 
that ? 

A, I should think somewhere about the 8th of April. 
I am not sure of that date. 

Q. Somewhere about that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were any steps taken to find out who this man 
was ? 

‘A. No. It dispersed at once; he drove straightway 
afterwards, 

Q. Did you report the incident at the time to any 
authority ? 

A. The police were actually there and saw it. 

Q. Was any action taken to find out who this person 
was? 

A. I could not tell you. The police would do that. 

Q. You spoke of stones being thrown on train. Was 
the train moving at the time ? 

- A. Yes, while the train was moving. 

Q. What speed was the train going ? 

A. I could not tell you exactly ; it would be between 
20 to 40 miles. 

Q. When a train was moving at 20 to 40 miles, do you 
think that any person outside could spot you in that 
manner and aim a stone ? 

A, When the bricks were thrown it might have been 
going at 10 miles. 

Q. Now you spoke of the difficulty of feeding your 
staff. When was that ? When did you first experienea, 
that difficulty ? 

A. I am afraid I have not taken note of the date. 

_Q. Was that in March or April? 

“A. That would be in April. 


Had they? 


By the Hon‘ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Your opinion was that the riots at Delhi appeared 
to have been organised by the banias with an idea of 
keeping up the prices. They were joined by the lower 
classes (vagabonds) who would naturally welcome a riot. 
That is your idea. 

A. I think that is wrong. 
the shops instead of riots. 

Q. That was your opinion up to the 6th October and 
since you have changed it ? 

A. I think I was wrong. 

Q. Now what reasons have you to change your opi- 
nion. You have stated that the crowd that was outside 
the railway station, was not of the lower class, they were 
not vagabonds, they were superior sort of men. They 
had white clothes, etc. To-day you have stated that. 

A. Iam referring in the one case to the whole question 
of the closing of the shops and so on. I used the word 
“riot” by mistake. I should say “‘ closing of shops” 
and the “trouble.” In the other case I am referring 
to the actual riots which took place, ; 


I should say closing of 
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Q. When you received information of what was hap- 
pening at the Railway station at your house, would it 
be 12-30? 

A. I think that is about right. That is as near as I 
can give it. 

Q. You say that the crowds were jeering and shouting ? 

A. On which occasion ? 

Q. In front of the police thana at the railway station. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you understand Hindustani and Urdu 
sufficiently well ? 

A. Yes, : 

Q. Could you kindly tell us what they were exactly 
saying in their own words ? 

4. No. I cannot. I am not a great linguist, though 
I can understand. I passed the lower standard in Hin- 
dustani and so on. As far as I could understand one 
or two men were distinctly shouting above the others 
making much more noise. There was a great deal of 
noise indeed. Every now and then it died down and 
then one or two men would shout and jump up. 

Fay Aes not the shout Gandhs ki jai and Satyagraha 
jas 

rae It might have been amongst them but it was not 

a“ . 

Q. You cannot give the Urdu words used ? 

A. Not the whole lot, or the individual cries. 

Q. About the damage done at the railway station, was 
it done intentionally or was it due to the fact that 300 
or 400 people rushed to the railway station and they 
wanted to see the officials and, therefore, incidentally, 
certain panes were broken? 

A. You cannot tear down heavy gates unless thore is 
an intention. The gates at the railway station are 
heavy ones. There was a great deal of intention about 
it. 

Q. That was subsequently ? 

A. That was after they were driven out of the station. 
They came rushing round the first class ticket office. 

Q. I was talking of the first occasion when the crowd 
was inside the platform and some glasses and flower 
fots were broken ? 

A. Some chairs were broken too. The books were 
removed and thrown all over the place. The room was 
in a most awful condition. 

Q. Can you give us the names of the sweetmeat sellers 
at the station? 

A. I had nothing to do with the sweotmeat sellers. 
The only man I know is the old man Ganga Singh. 

Q. He is a man who sells sweets ? 

A. He is a contractor. 

Q. May I take it that Ganga Singh was not sitting in 
the shop ? 

A. He was always about there. 

Q. He is not the man who actually sells sweets. 

A. I do not know what his arrangements are. I can- 
not tell you. He is always known as the swoetmeat 
contractor. 

Q. Who was the man who was actually assaulted ? 

A. When I got to the station I was told that Ganga 
Singh had been injured and besides that Matthews had 
hus coat torn off his back. I saw that. These are things 
I actually saw. 

Q. You were not actually present then ? 

A. T was not there. I was told by the people of what 
had happenec : 

Q. When the crowd was pressed back by the police 
and the military from the railway station, how many 
people were there in the Queen’s Gardens? Were you 
in the front rank ? é 

A. I was a long way behind, half way across the road 
at least. ° 

Q. Is it not a fact that the walls were too high to 
climb up? 

A. They broke down the walls. 

Q. I understand from your evidence that the mob 
were forced through the gates and over the palings ? 

A. They were pushed back in the ordinary way and 
the palings broke down. 


Q. It was the pressing of the crowd that broke down the 
polings ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was the P:th.n who was hit examined by any 
doctor afterwards ? 

A, I did not see him afterwards. 

Q. Were there any people who did not report their - 
injuries to the authoritics and were not examined ? 

A. I know nothing about that at all. 

Q. I believe you were all along with Mr. Currie from 
the railway station up to the time that the first firing 
took place ? 

A. When the firing took place Mr. Currie went forward 
and I stopped behind. 

Q. How far were you behind ? 

A. I was standing on the pavement of the wall in 
front of the Railway station and I may have moved 
forward across the railway compound. 

Q. Is it possible that you lost sight of Mr. Currie ? 

A. I did not see Mr. Currie when the firing took place 
at all. I do not know exactly where he was. 

Q. You did see Mr. Marshall. You did hear him 
giving out the order to fire ? : 

A, Mr. Marshall was on horseback. He stood well 
up above everybody else. 

Q. How far were you from Mr. Maishall ? 

A, Thirty or forty yards. 

Q. Is it not a fact that after the first firing a large part 
of the crowd which went away did so because there was 
their leader and he persuaded them to go back to the 
park ? 

A. Certainly not while I wes there. 
there at all. 


I never saw him 


By the Hon ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. You have described the crowd et the railwsy 
station as being in a noisy and violent state, not resdy 
to listen to any advice ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Marshall, Mr. Currie and other persons 
try to give the people advico and induce them to dis- 
perse peacefully 2? What were they doing ? < 

A. Mr. Currie went forward. I did not go with him. 
I did not hear what passed on. I think Mr. Currie wes 
very anxious to get them away. 

Q. As result of your observation during the whole 
of that incident do you think that in your own judg- 
ment the firing had become necessary at the time when it 
took place ? 

A. I think it was unavoidable. We should have had 
otherwise a great number of men killcd undoubtedly. 
It was necessary on that account. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. If the crowd could be made to leave the station 
yard as well as the Queen’s Road without the necessity 
of firing, what was the necessity of firing when they were 
pent up within the gardens? ‘I'he gardens have high 
railings and it is not so eesy to leave the gardens as 
an open space like the Queen’s Rord ? 

A. I do not think it makes very much difference. 

Q. It will make some difference at any rate ? 

A, Yes. 3 

Q. What was the necessity then if they were not try- 
ing to get out of Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. They were throwing stones. 

Q. Beyond throwing stones there was nothing else ? 

A. Nothing practically. 

Q. Did an armoured cer also arrive ? 

A. An armoured car did arrive. 

Q. What was it like ? 

A. I did not get into that. It certainly looked like 
quick-firing gun. I could not tell you when it arrived. 

Q. Was it a machine-gun ? 

A. I think so. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malavia— 
Q. You were there when Mr. Marshall arrived or did 
he arrive before you? 
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A. I was there when Mr. Marshall arrived. 

Q. When the crowd was pushed into the garden, then 
they began to pelt the police with stones ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you kindly tell us roughly the distance between 
the crowd when it was inside the railings and the police 
and the troops. Would it be about 150 feet roughly ? 

A, What the crowd actually did was to get under the 
walls snd then they dislodged heavy stones and pieces. 
of bricks. 

Q. What was the distance ? 

_ A, About 150 feet. The crowd were actually under 
these walla. The lawns were sunken in and the crowd 
got under these lawns and lobbed the heavy stones on 
the top of the police. It was perhaps about 10 feet 
distant. 

Q. Were a number of boys in front of the crowds ? 

A. Theré were a lot of boys. I should think about 

_ 20 or 30. Boys from 16 to 18. 

Q. These boys were in the ora as they threw 
stones ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. You say that after the first firing took place the 
crowd got into the garden. From the place where the 
crowd was and where the police were you told the Com- 
mittee that there was a distance of about 10 feet—could 
not the police or the troops have rushed forward and got 
hold of the man or boy ?_ Was it not possible ? 

A. There was this wall along the roads. The real 
danger was the big bricks which were being thrown up. 

Q. Could not the mounted police go ? 

A. There were only 7 or 8 of them and there was a 
crowd of 800 so they could not do very much. These 
7 or 8 men were jammed up in the gates and there was 
no chance of their getting out and the only way for 
them to extricate themselves was to go out in the road 
again. 

Q. At the place where the mounted police were, the 
stones were not thrown by the crowd who were just 
behind the mounted police ? 

A. The first stones started I think right away from 
the places down the road from behind the railings and 
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walls and they pulled up some stones out ofthe drain 
I saw them actually doing that. 

Q. Was not the drain paika ? 

A, I think it was kackcha-paila., The people who were 
hurt were some distance off. I gave the distance about 
60 or 80 yards. They were all members of the police 
force and troops. ¢ 

Q. Could it not have been possible for them to rush 
forward and get hold of the man who had hurt them ? 

A. They could not possibly get at them because of 
the wall. 

Q. You do not think it was possible for any of the 
police or troops to come forward and get hold of any 
of these assailants ? 

A. I do not think they could. Mounted police are 
heavy men and they have got heavy arms. It is not 
their game. 

Q. Don’t you think that the mounted force and the 
police that were behind could by rushing forward drive 
away this mob ? 

A. No, because the mob was so scattered. 

Q. In the path from where these missiles came ? 

A. They were coming from all sides. 

Q. Under those circumstances the police were ab- 


‘solutely helpless ? 


A. They could not run after them as you suggest. 


Q. You told the Committee that stones continued to 
be thrown after a great portion of the mob had run 
off after the firing. What was the number of men left ? 

A. There were some persons still left in the garden, 
some of the mob. 

Q. Can you give any idea of the number ? 

A. No, they were all scattered all over the place— 
behind the trees, etc. I could not tell you. They were 
throwing stones from behind trees and some of them 
got into the drains and behind walls. 


Q. You say that they continued to throw stones after 
the firing had stopped. In view of the police and the 
troops being there you do not think that any of these 
men could be arrested by the police ? 

A, Not at that time. They were all out. 


GANGA SINGH. 


By the President— 

. What is your name ? 

. Ganga Singh. 

. What is your business ? 

. I am ean Indian confectionary contractor. 

Where ? 

. At the Delhi railway station. 

. Have you anything to do with the refreshments 
for the third class passengers ? 

A. No. I have no third class refreshment room. 

Q. Were you at the station on the 30th March ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What occurred then ? 

A. When I came from home in the west hall I was 
told by my assistant that'the people wanted the shops 
closed. They were informed that the shops were in- 
tended for passengers not for city people and that it 
was not our own shop but we were simply working it. 
So by persuasion they went away. After a little while 
I went to the passenger platform. A man came running 
to me and told me that the people were forcing the 
closing of the shops. I went there and saw a large 
crowd and in the meantime some of the city men recog- 
nised me because I belong to this place. They said, 
“ Now that you have come why not give orders for the 
shop to be closed ?” I told them that it was not my 
personal shop and that I could not close it. 

Q. Was anything done to try and persuade you to 
close the shop ? 

A. They said ‘“ You are our brother. You must help 
and join.” I said ‘‘I cannot do that and if I am to 
lose I do not want any compensation but at the same 


OrornodrOo 


time I am not ina position to close it.” Some of them 
said—* Since he won’t close the shop better get hold of 
him.” They were dragging me along. I was being 
dragged towards the entrance and in the struggle an 
iron bar struck me. 

Q. How many men were there ? 

A. It may be about 20. 

Q. Did you see what occurred afterwards at the rail- 
way station ? 

A. I had gone into the west hall. 

Q. They were throwing stones ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you make s complaint to anyone about what 
occurred ? é 

A. There was no officer on the platform. At the 
same time deputy superintendent Mr. Matthew was 
asking me. After they forced me some of them went 
to the station platform, and jumped over the iron gates. 
After that I was seated in the assistant station master’s 
office. I did not get out because I was very much 
agitated at that time and they were also breaking the 
gate of the Ist and 2nd class passengers. 


Q. Did the crowd become a threatening crowd then ? 
A. After I had geen this, I was very much puzzled at 
the time. 


Q. Was any number of the crowd taken into custody ? 

A. Idid not see myself. There was a ory of 
pakaro. 

Q. You did not see anyone arrested if 

A. No. After I had received. the hurt, my assistante 
took me away fearing that these men might harm me 
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By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. After you were dragged in the manner you have 
described, you have no personal knowledge as to the 
ore that happened afterwards ? 

. No. 


Q. When you were dragged, I understand you were” 


so frightened that you went somewhere and shut your- 
self up? 

A. I did not shut myself up. But sitting in office 
may be called shutting or anything of the kind. 


Q. You were frightened and, therefore,’ you did not 
go out and see what was happening. You did not care 
to do that? 

A. No ; I did not. 

Q. You sat in that room and never got out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Out of about 20 people that were speaking and 
asking you to close the shop, did you recognise any- 
one ? 

A. They 
I was 


Q. Out of the 15 or 20 people that asked you close 
the shop, there was no one that you knew before ? 

A. No. 

Q. They were strangers to you? 

4. I do not know them. Any man can recognise me 
from my face. As I have been out of Delhi for a long 
time, I did not remember them. 


were brought before the city magistrate and 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat. Narayan— 

Q. Were you released at the gate ? 

A. I was released because one of my servants asked 
them why they were dragging me. 

Q. You have stated that after you were released, you 
went to the station platform ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. But in the meantime, you said you heard certain 
people cry pakaro. 

A. Yes, before I went to the shop. 

. That was before you were pulled ? 

- Yes, before I was pulled. 

You were not beaten ? 
No. 

Your pagri was not thrown away ? 

- No. It got loose. 

. Your coat was not torn ? 

« No. 

. Did you or did you not hear afterwards that be- 
cause you were pulled, one or two of the 20 people were 
arrested by the police ? 

A. Ido not remember. I,only heard of it afterwards 
that some men were arrested but they were let off at 
the same time. 

Q. You did hear afterwards that some men were 
arrested and they were let off, some men of the crowd 
that had gathered ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. What was the talk that you heard ? Kindly give 
it in your own words ? 

A. It was heard in the evening that same men 
were arrested or held by the police. I also heard at 
the same time that they were let off and were not then 
in custody. 4 


. 


OrOnOnoas 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. Is it not a fact that the shops were closed by the 
persuasion of these men and afterwards the railway 
authorities objected ? 

A. Nothing of the sort. My men were waiting ; un- 
less the master came they would not close it. 

Q. Were other shops closed ? 

A. Not closed. The second shop was not closed, and 
the third the lt iscuit-wala shop was not closed. 


Brigadier-General D. H. DRAKE-BROCKMAYN, C. M. G., Commanding Delhi Brigade. 


By the President— 
Q. General Brockman, you were in command of the 
* Delhi Brigade and the troops in the station of Delhi ? 

A. Lam, Sir. 

Q. Were you present at the time when the disturbances 
took place on the 30th March ? 

A. I was present at Delhi but I was not actually present 
at the railway station when the first outbreak took 
place. 

Q. You know as to the military dispositions that were 
made at that time and subsequently in consequence of 
these disturbances ? 

A. They were made by me in consultation with Mr. 
Barron. 

Q. On Sunday, the 30th March, did you observe the 
appearance of the city in the morning ? 

A. No Sir, I was not in the town. I only got knowledge 
of the trouble on the telephone, 

Q. At about what time ? 

A. Noon, about 12. 

Q. What happened then ? 

A. I heard there was trouble at the station. We 
always have a picquet ready for emergency in the Fort. 
I ordered it to be sent down. 

Q. You sent down a picquet then ? 

A. We keep an emergency picquet of about 30 men 
ready for an occasion like that. 

Q. How many men did a picquet consist of ? 

A. Thirty British soldiers. 

Q. What ammunition had they ? 

A. The regulation ammunition. 

Q. Was an armoured car also sent ? 

A. We sent that. It was patrolling the streets. 

Q. Was it armoured with a machine gun ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As to what happened I think you don’t know 
personally ? 


A. I was not present. 

Q. Meantime had you any interview with Mr. Barron ? 

A. We consulted together what further dispositions 
we should take. 

Q. What was the result ? 

A. The result was that we decided to take dis- 
positions to guard the Civil Lines with the Coke’s Rifles. 
There was also an Indien Infantry regiment which 
happened to be a detachment of Manipuris who were 
temporarily halting here. We put them on to picquet 
the roads. They were used to guard the rord. One 
armoured car came from the Fort. 

Q. I think you provided us with a copy of your entry 
in your diary ? 

A. I have .t that. 

Q. After the “th did you send troops to any of the 
neighbouring po:nts at Delhi? 

A. In the Queen’s Gardens which we made our head- 
quarters we had 180 men of the 76th Cavalry. I increased 
it by 40 more and 200 men of the Coke’s Rifles were put 
there with the armoured car. There were 25 at the 
station. 

Q. In your opinion what was the advantage of these 
troops being sent to the outlying points ? 

A. I got orders to send these. In my opinion it was 
@ very sound thing to do because the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and others in the Civil Lines were very isolated and 
if any trouble arose there is absolutely no support. The 
police cannot be of much use in time of necessity. I 
received orders to send troops to the headquarters of 
civil districts such as Gurgaon and Rohtak? 

Q. As regards tho special arrangements you made for 
the military assisting the police you mentioned what. 
occurred on the 30th. What happened on the subse- 
quent dates ? 

A. On the 2nd April we withdrew the troops to the 
camp outside the Delhi Fort at the request of the 
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Magistrate, leaving just a detachment of Cornwalls in the 
Civil Police Lines for escort purposes. On the next day 
the 3rd we thought there might be some necessity for 
it. I warned two troops of the Oxfords to be ready at 
6 a.m. to move if required. They were not actually 
asked to move. They remained outside the Delhi Fort 
then. 

Q. On the 4th and 5th? 

A. They were outside the Delhi Fort. 

Q. On the 6th ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner came to me the night 
previous and said that the position seemed to be serious, 
and asked for troops again. I ordered then to take up 
the same positions as on the 31st of March. 


Q. On the 7th April shops were closed and the troops 
were in requisition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were withdrawn after the evening ? 


A. I asked the magistrate. He said there was no 
necessity for it. They retired to their headquarters. 


Q. You did leave somo as 4 reserve ? 


A. I left one company in the Police Lines. 
® convenient place for them. 

Q. On the 8th and 9th things were quict, I think, in 
the town ? 

A. Yes, quiet in that I was not asked for military 
assistance. 

Q. On the 10th ? 

A. It was anticipated there might be troyble because 
Mr. Gandhi was prevented from entering the Punjab 
and we got prepared and brought in a force of cavalry 
from the New Cantonment to the camp outside the Delhi 
Fort. 

Q. On the 11th, what arrangements did you make as 
regards troops for that day ? 


A. We had to send for the men again at the request of 
the magistrate. The cavalry came in and 100 rifles of 
the 2-55th I brought inas well. I sent 25 British troops 
to the station in addition to their one company in the 
police lines. The Indian Defence Force were occupicd 
in their work and I thought it advisable to send a small 
guard for the Ghaziabad portion of the Indian Defence 
Foroe. 

Q. Tho shops meantime continued to be closed ? 


A. They were closed all the time. 


Q. On the 15th there was a strike and the military had 
nothing to do in connection with that ? 


A. On the 14th we heard rumours of trouble amongst 
the railway employees. I sent 25 British Rifles just 
as @ precautionary measure to Ghaziabad which is a 
very important junction. There was a meeting in the 
Town Hall and very large crowds assembled but nothing 
actually occurred. 


Q. Did detachments of the military guard any points 
in the city on that day ? 

A. The dispositions were the some as I recorded on the 
llth. . 

Q. On the 15th was the disposition of the troops 
altered ? 

A. It was then that I got ordera to send the troops to 
outlying districts. 

Q. On the 16th things remained quiet and on the 17th 
there were attempts made to get all the shops closed ? 


A. Some shops tried to open but some men tried to 
close them and a picquet was attacked. One policeman 
was very badly hit and the Infantry went out on parade 
through the streets. There was no firing. The mob 
cleared off when they saw the Infantry coming. 

Q. On the 18th you referred to the condition of the 
city as being better and that the civil authorities did 
not consider there would be more trouble ? 

A. Yes, that is what they told me. 

Q. In connection with what occurred upon the 17th 
did the police fire ? 

A. The police fired, not the military. 


That was 


Q. On the 19th did the station so much improve that 
you were able to withdraw certain of the troops ? 
A, Yes. 


Q. You mention in your diary the number that were 
withdrawn I think. 

A. Yes, we withdrew practically all the way from the 
Town Hall which was our Headquarters. There were 
simply 100 men of the Coke’s Rifles in the Civil Police 
Lines. 

Q. During the period of the unrest were any attempts 
made to tamper with the loyalty of the troops in the 
station ? 

A. Two cases were brought to my notice, Sir. One 
was in the 2-55th and the other the 16th Cavalry. Un- 
fortunately the men kicked the tamperer out of the lines. 
They called him a Babu. I was rather annoyed. I gave 
orders to hand him over to the civil police station and 
report it to the Deputy Commissioner. The second case 
was of a dismissed sepoy. He was handed over to the 
magistrate and tried and is undergoing 7 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. That effectually stopped any “more 
attempts. There was also one other case in the bazaar 
where a man tried to sell seditious literature concealed 
in sweetmeat. We took action under the Cantonment 
Code. No other case was brought to my notice. 


Q. From what you say about this period of disturbances, 
did you form any opinion as to the attitude of the civil 
authorities with reference to the occurrences ? 

A. Yes. I considered they were extremely moderate 
in their treatment of the crowd on two or three occasions 
even when they showed absolute defiance of authority. 


Q. From your own observation did you form any 
opinion as to whether the crowd was bent upon violence 
or not ? 

A. I should gay most certainly it was. When I went 
through the Queen’s Gardens it was strewn with brick- 
bate. It was littered from the railway station to the 
Chandni Chowk. 


Q. What date was that ? 

A, Thirty-first, when I met Mr. Barron and made 
arrangements. 

Q. How many people collected in the crowd upon that 
date on the 30th ? . 

- A. It was reported to be about 700. I did not salir a 
see it myself. 

Q. Did you yourself see what weapons were abi by 
the crowd ? 

A, Lathis. 

Q. When were they used ? 


A. On the 15th when huge crowds s.ssembled. When 
they raised their lathis it looked like a bamboo forest. 


Q. Did you see any attempt at violence ? 


A, They got excited. They were jumping over the 
railings. They hit a scpoy. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to the attitude of the 
crowd ? 

A, Yes, it was most threatening. 

Q. Was there a considerable irresponsible element ? 

A. Very great. : 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I understand that on the 30th you went to the 
railway station after the firing had occurred. At what 
time of that day was that ? 

A. It was between 3 and 4 o’clock. 

Q. At any rate after both the firing incidents were 
over ? 

A. Yes. 

oo What was the condition of the station and station 
yar 

A. The windows were broken, flower pots were smashed 
and the whole of the Queen’s Garden's was covered with 
bricks and stones. 


Q. There was a road in front of the station. What was 
the condition of that ? 
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A. I did not see anything out of the ordinary. My 
attention was drawn to the station itself. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Did you see the crowd actually yourself assemble 
at the Town Hall ? 

A. That was the large crowd that assembled on the 
17th. They were out of hand and that is the only crowd 
that I saw personally. » ; 

Q. There was a crowd at the Park? © 

A, That was on the 30th. I went down there with 
Mr. Barron, A huge crowd met at the Pipal Park to 
protest against the Rowlatt Act. I arrived there whon 
they were dispersing. 

Q. Now did that meating pass off peacofully ? 

A. Yes. I came on towards the end. 


Q. This was the crowd that was assembled outside tho 
Town Hall when you were holding a mooting ? 


A. Yes, I was attending the mecting to confer with 
leaders to come to some arrangement. 


Q. Did you hear that the crowds suspected somo 
rumours had gone about that leadors at the mooting 
wore going to be arrostod ? 

A. Yes, I heard the rumour. I hoard it afterwards. 

Q. Was not the excitement of tho crowd due to that 


rumour having spread ? 
A. Possibly. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 
Q. What is the total strongth of the garrison you 
have at your disposal here ? 


A. I have got a whole cavalry regiment. At that time 
in April when the Kingsway garrison was done away 
with—a whole British infantry rogiment—the Cornwalls 
in the Secretariat, garrison battalion regimont in tho 
Fort, who had just gone up to the hills, an infantry regi- 
ment at Raisina and an armoured car. 


Q. Out of the total number of men could you say how 
many men at the time came in contact with tho mob ? 

A. There were only 30 men and on the othor days they 
were in readiness in the Town Hall. They woro not 
actually called out. 

Q. You then say that you omployod the minimum 
amount of military forces nocossary to doal with tho 
mob ? ’ 

A. Certainly. I could not have done with much loss. 

Q. There was no unnecessary display of military in the 
streets ? 

‘A. Not in the streets. We did make a display the day 
the police picquet was attacked and the havildar injured. 

Q. The troops which dealt with the mob, were armod 
with ball ammunition ? 

A. Yes. They were not armed with rifles that tako 
anything else. 

Q. You have got no knowledge of the mob yourself 
except the one mob you describe ? 

A. Except what I saw from day to day—pooplo being 
pulled out of tongas—sa few isolated instances. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. On tho 30th you reccived a telephone message after 
12 and the purport of that message was that a large 
crowd of natives had assembled outsido tho railway 
station and were molesting civilians intending to leave 
the station. The police being unable to quell the mob 
the civil authorities called on the military for assistance. 
That information was given to you on the telephone. 
You say that it assembled outside tho railway station ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. I understand that you saw only twd big crowds— 
one about 5 p.m. when you went with Mr. Barron to tho 
meeting that was being held and tho other in tho Town 
Hall? 

A. Yes, f 

@. When you arrived at the station there was no crowd. 


A. I gathered that from tho reports I received of their 
attitude. 

Q. I think you were for using more force than was 
actually used by the civil authorities ? 

A. I think we were very lenient in dealing with them. 

Q. And had the matter been left to you, you would 
have used more force ? 

A. I should have first warned them. 

Q. You would have used more force if they had not 
obeyed orders ? 

A. I probably think so. 

Q. And you think that if more firing had boon resorted 
to, it would have done a lof of good to these people ? 

A. Yos, it would probably have had a salutary effoct. 

Q. Had you any definite knowledge that any porsons 
from Delhi went outside and fomented agitation and 
sent emissaries to other places ? 

A. My report was based on reports which I received 
from the Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon. I have no 
personal knowledge. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. What was the fecling amongst tho Indian officers 
and mon in regard to these disturbances ? 

A. The ones I had a talk with, were astounded at the 
Tenicney. They could not undorstand it at all. 

Q. Supposing the matter was left entirely to your own 
discretion, would you think you would be justified in 
firing at the crowd, such as the fire that took place. 


A. I considor that the crowd was very threatening. 
I would warn them to disporse ; if they did not, I should 
have to fire. Most undoubtedly so. The attitude was 
very throstening in any case, jumping out, stoning the 
police. The picquet that I had was turned back. 


- 
Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. Can you tell us how many rounds of ammunition 
were given to the troops? 

A. We stuck to the regulation which is 20 rounds of 
ammunition. 

Q. That was given to them on that day ? 
~ A. Yes.” 

Q. How many bullets were actually used, the number 
of rounds fired ? 

A, I think about eighty-four. 

Q. Now the cartridges that were givon to them were 
service cartridges ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. And they wore Mark VII? 

A. Those that were given to them—sometimes 
Mark VI and sometimes VII. I could not testify to 
that mysolf. I could vorify and find that out. 

Q. Now those that are Mark VII, are they not very 
deadly ? 

A. I do not think thoy are more deadly than any other 
bullet. 

Q. Will not they cause big injuries ? 

A. No. I should say thoy are very humane. 

(The President to Mr. Das :—I do not undorstand that 
on tho assumption that military force had to be employed 
and shooting had to take place, a difforent kind of bullet 
should have been used than the one which in fact was 
used.) 

Mr, Das :—My point is that care was not taken to 
make it as little injurious as possible. 

The President :—You do not suggest that it is usual to 
employ a different bullot on such occasions and I do not 
understand that as your point. 

Mr. Das :—Witnoss says that somotimes No. VI and 
somotimes No. VII were used. My submission is that 
No. VII was used.) 

A. It is possible that it may have boen used. 

Q. Would it be right to say that this cartridge No. VII 
is capablo of going clean through four persons, three or 
more porsons standing one behind the other at close 


range ? 
A. It is possible; I have not tried it, 
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A 
By the President— 

Q. You are of the lat Garrison Battalion? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 30th of March last, were you ordered to 
take charge of a pioquet of men who were sent to the 
station ? 

A. I was, Sir. 

Q. At what time did you receive the instruction ? 

A. About ten minutes past one. 

Q. How was the picquet composed ? 

A. Thirty men and one officer. 

Q. How were they armed ? 

A. With rifles, bayonets and 20 rounds of ammunition 
each. 2 

Q. What was the ammunition ? 

A. Small arms ammunition. 

Q. You left the fort at about holf past one and when 
did you arrive at the station ? 

A, Ten minutes later. 

Q. When you arrived at the station where did you go ? 

A. I had to get on to the platform of the station and 
go through the goods yard as the crowd was too dense 
to get into the main entrance. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to the numbers of the 
crowd at the time at the station ? 

A. I thought it would be between 1,500 and 2,000. 
It was rather difficult to judge, because I was on a level 
with them the whole time. 

Q. When you arrived at the side entrance of the plat- 
form, did you ask who was in charge ? 

A.I did. 

Q. And whom were you referred to? 

A. Mr. Currie. 

Q. Did he indicate what should be done ? 

A. He told me that we must attempt to clear the 
crowd away from the station and the entrances. 


Q. At this time what was the attitude of the crowd ? 

A. It was extremely hostile. They were very excited, 
they were shouting, throwing stones and bricks, waving 
sticks and throwing sticks and when they got near any 
European, they were hurting the European with the 
sticks. 

Q. Did you see that yourself ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where was the crowd situated ? 

A. It came from about half way across Queen’s Gar- 
dens to the wall of the court yard of the station and it 
also extended to I should judge about 200 yards up 
Queen’s Road. 

Q. Were there many policemen about ? 

A. Quite a number ; I could not say how many 


Q. Were there any soldiers so far as you saw ? 

A. The only soldiers I saw were men who were travel- 
ling through Delhi and who were held up at the station. 
There were 15 or 20 of them. 2 

Q. After the interview with Mr. Currie, what did you 
do? 

A. I went back to my men on the platform and 
marched them out to the front of the station and I ex- 
tended them along the front of the station. Then for 
tactical reasons I divided them up into two parties, 
fifteen men under a sergeant who was with me, Sergeant 
Kemsley, and 15 men under myself. I told the sergeant 
that with his 15 men he must try to push the crowd 
back into Queen’s Gardens and as far through Qucen’s 
Gardens as he could. I took my 15 men and tried to 
clear up Queen’s Road, to leave all the entrances to the 
station free. I did that and posted sentries at the en- 
trances to the station. 

Q. Was the crowd driven into the Park ? 

A. They were driven almost as far as the gateway. 
I think the party under Sergeant Kemsley were on a 
level with the gateway. 

Q. What action was the crowd taking at this time ? 

A, They were still throwing stones and bricks, waving 
sticks, shouting and when they got near to any of the 


soldiers or to any European they were hitting them 
with the sticks. 

Q. What opinion did you form as to the necessity for 
using force to keep the crowd in order ? 

A. I thought it was very necessary to use force. Some- 
time after we used force, it had absolutely no effect on 
them at all. 

Q. I think you got another 15 non-commissioned 
officers and men about that time. 

A, I was rather afraid that I had not enough men there 
with me; as I knew that there were some soldiers at the 
station, I went back to the station mysclf, had these 
soldiers armed from the ammunition store at the station 
and brought them out and put them with my men in 
Queen’s Road. 

Q. At this time were shots fired ? 

A. They had not been fired. 

Q. When were they fired then ? 

A. They were fired soon after I brought these men 
out. 

Q. Did the fire come from your detachment or from 
the other ? 

A. No, it came from the other party. 

Q. I think you got a report from the sergeant at the 
time as to what had occurred ? 

A, When I heard the fire I went down. I left the party 
in Queen’s Road under a sergeant of the Artillery that 
I got from the station. I left the non-commissioned 
officer who was passing through Delhi in charge of my 
party and I went to Sergeant Kemsley’s party. I 
arrived just as they were finishing firing. 

Q. Did you ascertain at the time how the firing had 
arisen ? ° 

A. At that moment there was not very much time 
to ascertain how it did happen, 

Q. Did you see anything of people who had been 
wounded or killed by fire ? 

A. I saw two men who were killed at the station and 
T saw several wounded being taken away by their friends. 


Q. Had your party to fire on the crowd at this time? 

A. They did not fire into the crowd because I had to 
get permission from the Magistrate which I had not got 
then, and after Sergeant Kemsley’s party had fired, 
they did show signs of retreating. I think the crowd 
withdrew towards the Town Hall and Chandni Chowk 
through Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Did some native troops come out from the station ? 

A. Yes, very soon after that. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. Manipuris, I think. 

Q. Did they take over Queen’s Road ? 

A, They took over Queen’s Road. 

Q. What did you do with your party? 

A. I took my party and joined them up with the 
remainder of my people and together they were 40 or 50 
strong perhaps. We cleared the way to some extent. 
I then got just half way through the gardens when the 
crowd more or less retreated into the Chandni Chowk. 
I divided my party into three picquets. No. 1 picquet, 
I sent to the right of the gardens, No. 2 maintained a 
central position, about 100 yards to the rear of the Town 
Hall, and No. 3 went to the left of the gardens. 


Q. After you had done that, did things quieten down ? 

A, They did. 

Q. What did you do after that ? 

A. I went back to the station to see if there was any 
senior military officer there and also to get some more 
ammunition out of the ammunition store at the station 
and to see what ammunition they had there. 

Q. At what time would that be? 

A. I think it must have been half past two, or a little 
later than that, perhaps. 

Q. When you were coming back, did you hear any 
fire ? Z * 

A.I did. 

Q. Where did that come from ? 
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A. That came from near the Town. Hall. 

Q. Who was there in charge of the military forces ? 
Sergeant Kemeley ? 

A. Sergeant Kemsley was in charge of the central 
picquet and they had gone forward to assist the police. 

Q. At that time were the police being forced back ? 

A. In my absence when I went to the station, the 
crowd had returned, they had come into the Queen’s 
Gardens again ard attempted to force the police back. 
My picquet was behind the wall there and I think they 
saw what was happening and received signals from the 
police and went forward to their assistance. 

Q. Did you arrive st the scene where this fire had 
taken place at the time it was taking place or after that ? 

A. I got there just as it was taking place. The order 
had been given and firing was taking place. 

Q. Was the firing high or low? 

A. I heatd an order given there just as I arrived telling 
the men not to fire at the boys, but to fire at men. The 
fire was therefore rather high. 

Q. Had there been any firing over the heads. of the 
crowd ? 

A. Not to my knowledge; I saw none. 

Q. Did you remain for any length of time in front of 
the Town Hall. 

A. I remained there for some time after that. The 
firing of course was soon over and I think it succeeded 
in stopping the throwing of bricks and stones and so on 

“and they were driven out of Queen’s Gardens, a large 
mumber of them just outside the Queen’s Gardens in 
the Chandni Chowk. I then had my men lined slong 


the wall immediately in front of the Town Hall. I 


remained there until about 3-30. 

Q. What did you do afterwards ? 

A.I received a verbal message from No. 1 picquet 
saying that there was a very large and angry crowd on 
the right of the gardens and they thought they had hardly 
enough men there. I managed to get 15 native men and 
one native officer. I took them round there to the right 
of the garden and remained in charge of that picquet 
myself. 

Q. Until what time ? 

A. Until a quarter to six. 

Q. At that time did you do any thing further ? 

A. The crowd rather dwindled while I was there and 
when I left it was fairly quiet. 

Q. When did you leave ? 

A. I left at quarter to 6. 

Q. I see from your report that you were relieved at 
7-30 P.M. 

A. At 15-45 my party was relieved by one officer and 
30 men from the Fort. I took my party to the back of 
the station where we remained as reserve. 

Q. Was that the only occasion on which you were called 
in to render assistance to the civil authorities ? - 

A. I went a number of times after that. 

Q. Had you yourself to do anything sith it? I mean 
you personally. 

A. I went out in charge of a party of men in the ‘Town 
Hall on succeeding days. 

Q. Did anything occur? Had you to employ force on 
any of the succeeding days in connection with anything 
that occurred ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You were just in charge of a force that was standing 
by to render aid to the civil authority if necessary ? 

A. Yes. On the following days as far as I remember 
we merely lined the wall in front of the Town Hall. There 
was a very large crowd on a number of days. But they 
remained outside the walls. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. When you arrived at the station would the crowd 
have numbered 1,500 to 2,000 ? 

A. Tam notsure. It might have been 1,500. It would 
not be less. I am rather liable to underestimate it. on 
account of the fact that I was standing on the same level 
as the Queen’s Road. I could not say as to how far they 
extended acroes the gardens. 
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Q. That may lead you also to a wrong estimate the 
other way ? 

A. It was an extremely thick crowd. It was certainly 
not less than 1,500. 

Q. If Mr. Laurie and other witnesses said it was about 
800 you would not contradict them ? 

A. I should not agree with them. My opinion is that 
it was from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Q. Are you prepared to maintain that although other 
witnesses say it was not more than 800 ? 
. Tam quite prepared to maintain my statement. 
When you arrived where was the crowd ? 
. Immediately outside the station yard. 
They were outside the yard on the road ? 
- Yes. 
You say they backed into the garden ? 
. Into the gardens up Queen’s Road. 
How many men were with you then, I mean the mili- 
? 
A. Just at that time I had 30 men and one sergeant. 
Q. Police ? . 
A. I could not tell you the number of police. There 
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. were a number about. 


Q. And you had about 250 Manipuris available at the 
station ? 

A. I should think they were about that numter. They 
came out to line the Queen’s Road. I did not hear the 
number and could not say exactly how many. 


Q. They were on the station then available ? 

A. Anyway they arrived half an hour later. 
see them at the station then. 

Q. Supposing they were available. with them and with 
your military and the police would it not have been 
possible to push the crowd further back and make them 
disperse without fire ? 

A. It would not have altered the spirit of the crowd at 


I did not 


Q. My question is supposing you had these 250 Mani- 
puris. With them and with the military and the 
police would you not have been able to disperse the 


* crowd ? 


A. You mean by pushing the crowd ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Why do you say so? 

A. The crowd was very deep. They had a lot of 
strength behind them. Merely pushing in the opposite 
direction is not going to do any good. 

Q. You had also the motinted police ? 

A. As far as I remember there were quite a few mounted 
Police. 

Q. The whole strength would have been 300 including 
the Manipuris ? 

A. About 380. 

+ Q. With the number of available men you had would 
not the crowd have seen that you had sufficient men and 
would have themselves dispersed without the necessity 
for firing ? 

A. I think if the thing was to be done by moral effect 
a smal] party of British soldiers ought to have done it. 


Q. Don’t you think that with 300 armed soldiers you 
could have impressed the crowd much more ? 

A. I think the crowd would have remained there how- 
ever many men came on® 

Q. You think that the crowd would not have dispersed 
unless they were fired upon whatever the number of 
soldiers. 

A. I am of that opinion. 

Q. Evenif you had 2,000 strong to present against them, 
that show of force would not have dispersed the mob ? 

A. I think so. That is my opinion. 


Q. Then with regard to the crowd, you single out the 
Europeans as having been attacked. Did they not strike 
the Indian police and military ? 

A. I saw them strike Europeans. 
strike the Indian police. 

Q. You seem to suggest that the crowd were in a mood 
to single out Europeans and strike them, If the Indian 
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police and the military were sufficiently near, would not 
the crowd have struck them also ? 

A. The Indian police were quite as near to the crowd 
as the soldiers. 

Q. Did the crowd discriminate between the Europeans 
and the Indian officers and they attempted to strike the 
former and let alone the Indian officers ? 

A. All I saw was that they struck European soldiers. 
I did not see them strike Indian officers. 

Q. Was it an intentional discrimination on their part ? 

A, My opinion was that the dislike of Europeans was 
very much in evidence on that day. 

Q. Your view is that there was such manifestation of 
discrimination on the part of the crowd ? 

A. I do not think I can answer anything more than I 
have done. 

Q. The firing near the Town Hall took place later ? 

A. I came up while the firing was going on. 

Q. You do not know how exactly it became necessary ? 

A. I know how it became necessary. The crowd surged 
in again from the Chandni Chowk into the Queen's 
Gardens and tried to force back the police picquet. 

Q. Where were the Manipuri soldiers at that time ? 

A. They were holding Queen’s Road and protecting the 
front of the station. 

Q. They were near by, available ? 

A. Yes, 5 minutes away. 

Q. Could you not have pushed back the crowd into the 
Queen’s Gardens with the number of soldiers that were 
available ? 

A. My other answer applies to that as well. That is 
my opinion. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. I want to ask you one question, I take it that you 
mean to say that the total number of troops were about 

-300 and the crowd were about 1,500. Do you mean to 
imply that 300 men could not by physical torce push 
back 1,500 men if the men did not want to go? 

A. To some extent I imply that. The soldiers were at 
the same time under the disadvantage of being hit with 
stones and bricks. 

Q. In other words one man cannot push back 5 men if 
the 5 men do not want to go. 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there had been 8 great many men, more soldiers 
in keeping with the number of the crowd, still the crowd 
would not have been willing to go if you had tried to push 
them back ? 

A. Yes. Ido mean that. 

Q. I want to ask you a question about the nature of 
the ammunition. Is it the’ordinary service ammunition ? 
‘Is it the same as those used by the troops in the field ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had not fired at that particular time 
that you did, what do you suppose would have happened ? 

A. Well, the crowd were ill-treating the men under me 
with bricks and stones and some of them received very 
nasty cuts. One man in particular I know received a 
knock on the head. He was unable to carry on. 

Q. I take it that that would have been the fate of all 
the men and that within a certain time they would all 
have been knocked out ? 

A. Yes. 

By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. All the officers and soldiers who were injured 
reported their injuries on that very day and that they 
formed part of your diary. Is that so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The total number of persons injured is 14 according 
to your list. That is the whole amount of injury that 
was reported so far as your party is concerned ? 

A. Yes, the whole. 

Q. After the first firing what became of some of the 
wounded persons who were taken by the crowd? 

A. The two who were killed were brought into the 
station and I think one or two others who were hit were 
taken away by their friends in the crowd. 


Q. Is it not possible that the second time when the 
crowd rushed they were coming for the purpose of demand- 
ing the dead? All those persons who were wounded ? 

A. I think not. There was no demand made by the 
crowd for the return of the dead body. Not to my know- 
ledge. - 

Q. Before the second firing you say that you heard the 
order that the men were told not to fire at the boys. 

A. It was shouted out while I was there. Idonot know 
anything about the first volley. It was not ordered before 
the first volley. It was ordered before the second. I 
know nothing about it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Sergeant Kemsley was in doubt 
or confused as to who gave the order to fire on the crowd ? 

A, I think he was ignorant as to the names at the?time, 
but the names were fourfd out later. 

Q. I think 87 rounds were fired altogether. Ordinarily 
speaking how many people would be injured? Do you 
think that 87 rounds were fired and that only two persons 
got killed ? 

A. It is very difficult to say. I cannot say. I think 
more ought to have been hit than were actually hit. I 
take it that the men were taking as their mark the men 
and not the boys. 

Q. What was the age of the boys vou saw in front of 
the crowd ? : 

A. About 10 or 12 years of age. 
any younger than that. 

Q. We have been informed by another witness that 
they were about 20 or 21 years old. 

A. 1 do not think I saw any one younger than 10 or 12. 

Q. How many boys were there and how many deep 
were they ? 

A. The boys were scattered here and there. They were 
mixed up in the crowd. 

Q. Was any warning given to the crowd before the firing 
took place ? 

A. Mr. Currie had been trying to speak to them for 
sometime. 

Q. And you say that you heard Mr. Currie say “ Unless 
you disperse I will order the military to fire”? 

A. No. Mr. Currie was talking to them and I know 
that he was asking them to disperse. I cannot tell you 
what he was saying as I do not know Hindustani. 

Q. So far as you are concerned you did not hear any- 
body speak out in Hindustani to the crowd “‘ Now take 
care—the order to fire will be given unless you disperse.” 

A. Iknow that they were being spoken by the police 
and by Mr. Currie. I know they were asking them to 
disperse. 

Q. Bofore actually the order to fire was given was inti- 
mation given to the crowd “ Now look here, things have 
gone too far—I will order the men to fire unless you clear 
out.”? : 

A. I cannot say exactly that it was given in that 
manner. a 

Q. You say that when you arrived at the station you 
saw Mr. Currie and that the erowd wore throwing stones. 
Well, as a matter of fact two other witnesses have said 
before the Committoo that the stone-throwing did not 
take place until the crowd were driven into the Queen’s 
Gardens. Are you propared to modify your statement ? 

A. Cortainly. I saw stones being thrown as soon as 
I went down to the station. 

Q. As to your guess as to the number of men ? 

A. It would be about 1,500. 

Q. Did you in your diary say that there were several 
thousand strong ? 

A. I said several thousand strong and as I wrote that 
I would stick to it. 

Q. At the time that you arrived the road before the 
station was clear ? 

A. No, it was by no means clear. 

Q. There was no large body or crowd ? 

A. Yes, there was a very large body. The crowd was 
so large that I could not get into the station by the main 
entrance. I had to get on the platform by the side 
entrance. It was just a few yards from where Mr. Currie 
was standing. 
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Q. Do you know whether the whole of this crowd was, 
in the compound of the railway station and inside the 
gate and that seven sowars were able to disperse them 
just immediately before your arrival from the railway 
compound. 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. After they were driven inside the Queen’s Gardens 
and supposing they were allowed to remain and that your 
party and police came back to the station what would 
have happened ? 

A. They would immediately surge back to the station. 

Q. What for ? 

A. I cannot tell. They attempted it when they at- 
tempted to force the police picquet down near the Town 
Hall. 

Q. Was the only object of that crowd to get back the 
persons that wore actually killed ? 

A. I do not think that can have been the ‘object, 
because the dead bodies were brought into the station by 
their own friends and every one'in the crowd, I should 
think, was able to see them being brought into the station 
by them. 

Q. Mr. Currie was actually with you when you arrived 
at this crowd ? 

A. He was seen there. 

Q. If they were so disposed, was it not possible to 
aszault Mr. Currie previously ? 

A. They did attempt to. - 

Q. To assault Mr. Currie, or was it only stone-throw- 
ing? Did they make an assault on Mr. Currie with 
lathis? Did you see that ? 

A. I do not think they assaulted with lathis. 


By the How ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. I think you said to the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat 
Narayan that 14 of your men were bruised ? 

A. Yes, 14. 

Q. Thirty men were bruised altogether ? 

A. Roughly 50 per cent. were hurt or bruised. 

Q. That is a very big average ? 

A. Yes. is 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan 

Q. When you arrived at the scene at the station, I 
take it that the crowd or the bulk of the crowd was in 
Queen’s Road between the railway station and the 
Queen’s Gardens. Is it not so? 

A. I should think that half the crowd was in Queen’s 
Road and half in Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Will it be about a thousand that were on the Queen’s 
Road ? 

A. About a thousand or twelve hundred on the Queen’s 
Road. > 

Q. The whole front of the station at Queen’s Read as 
far as the station was very crowded ? 

A. Yes. 


Lieutenant E. J. H. SHEtrorp—concluded—Mr. M. M. L. Cungie. 


Q. Did you push the people into the Queen’s Gardens 
by force? Or did they go away themselves ? 

A. They did not go there willingly. My men had to 
gradually work their way and people were forced back by 
the military hardly as far as the Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. How far ? 

A. As far as the gateway cf the Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Practically the first line of the crowd might have 
been just outside ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The rest must be inside practically ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not have been easier for the crowd to have 
dispersed in the Queen’s Gardens where there is greater 
space and more room for standing. It was not so thick 
a place as they were when standing on the road ? 

A. I think they were quite as thick, because they were 
all flowing towards the gate. 

Q. In spite of that they could not come out? They 
were trying to get out, but they could not ? 

A. They refused to ge any further back. 

Q. They could have done that, but they did not do it ? 

A. They did not attempt to do it. They refused to go 
back and came to hand grips with my men. 

Q. There was no scuffle with the military ? 

A. It was merocly from the fact that my men did not 
retaliate. Some of the Indians rushed forward and hit 
my men with sticks. 

Q. The fact is that they did not come out—the bulk 
of them did not come out ? 

A. They did not come after they had been pushed in- 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 
Q. The bullots which were used were Mark VII ? 
A, Yes.» 
Q. So far as you know was there any arrangement made 
for ambulance ? 
A. There were hospitals and people got to the station. 
' @Q. Did you see them ? 
A. I could not see them. 
- Q. Was there any arrangement made ? 
A. I could not say. 
Q. You said that some of the wounded were removed 
to the station. Did you see them being removed ? 
A. I saw them being removed. 
Q. How long after the firing was that ? 
A. Very shortly afterwards. I mean as soon as the 
fire was over. 
. Who removed ? 
- People from the crowd. 
Removed them to the station ? 
Yes. 
. Is it a fact that they were dragged to the station ? 
. No. They were carried, they were not dragged. 
Did you see any woundéd men at the station ? 
No. 
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Mr, M. M. L. CURRIE, I.C.S., Additional District Magistrate, Delhi. 


By the President— 
Q. Are you Additional District Magistrate of Delhi ? 
A. I was. 
Q. On 30th March, you were in charge! in that capacity ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was Colonel Beadon away ? 
A. Yes, 


Q. I think you made a report as to what had occurred. 


to the gas Commissioner ? 

Q. a Colonel Beadon return on the 31st ? 

A. Ye. 

Q. Therefore as regards the events subsequent to the 
30th are you not in the same position to give a connected 
narrative as you are with reference to the events of the 
30th ? 

A, No, 


Q. During the subsequent dates you were on duty 
from time to time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the occurrences of the 30th March 
what was the first communication you had as regards 
anything of importance ? 

A, Haji Abdur Rahim came and saw me in the morn- 
ing and told me he had a message to the effect that people 
were trying to shut his shop. 

Q. Did you refer him to any one ? 

A, Yes, to Mr. Marshall. 

Q. Had you any communication from Mr. Marshall ? 

A. He came and saw me in the course of the morning 
and seemed to think that things were going on all right, 

Q. At that time when you saw Mr. Marshall did you 
seem to anticipate any particular trouble ? 

A. No, 
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. Did he propose to make a round in his oar ? 

« Yes. 

. Did you accompany him ? 

. No. 

. About this time I think Mr: Jeffreys rang you up }? 
. He rang me up at my bungalow to ask if Mr. 
Marshall was there. 

Q. When did you receive word that there was trouble 
at the station ? 

A, Just about 1 o’clock. 

Q. What was the communication you had ? 

A. It was very confused. I could not distinguish 
exactly what was being said. There was a telephone 
to the effect that there was trouble going on there. 

Q. What did you do after receiving that communication? 

A. I started to go down there calling en route at the 
Chief Commissioner’s. 

Q. When you arrived, did you see Mr. Laurie there ? 

A. He followed my car down to the station. 

Q. What was your object in seeing the Chief Commis- 
sioner before proceeding ? 

A. To ask him to warn the military authorities and to 
inform them of the trouble. 

Q. When did you arrive at the station ? 

A, Shortly afterwards. 

Q. With Mr. Laurie ? 

A. He arrived just after me. 

Q. What was the state of affairs that you found there ? 

A. There was a crowd in the station yard, a very noisy 
crowd, with the iofwal reasoning with them in the 
middle of them. . 

Q. Was the crowd doing anything ? 

A. They were shouting and making a noise. 

Q. At the time you arrived had they destroyed any 
property or anything of that sort ? 

A. I learnt afterwards that they had. 

Q. Where was the crowd when you arrived at the 
station ? 

A. The station yard was full and people were over- 
flowing in the road outside. 

Q. Actually inside the station, was there none ? 

A. That I could not say. I was not inside. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I asked the kotwal what the trouble was. I 
learnt that two men had been arrested and the crowd 
was demanding their release. As a matter of fact, 
they had been forcibly rescued, I understood. So I 
assured the crowd that the men were not in custody, that 
enquiries would be made and told them to go away. 

Q. What action did the crowd take? 

A. They stayed there and went on making noise. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to the size of the 
crowd ? 

A. It is very hard to say because I was in the middle 
of it so to speak. I could not say from a general point 
of view. 

Q. Did it amount to hundreds ? 

A. Oh, yes. It grew largely and rapidly. 

Q. Did Mr. Jeffreys arrive on the scene about this time ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. By whom was he accompanied ? 

A. He had some police with him. 

@Q. Did he ‘take any action ? 

A, He cleared the station yard. 

Q. At this time were not missiles being thrown by the 
crowd ? 

A. They threw some small stones or bits of brick. 

Q. On whom ? 

A. Mr. Jeffreys. 

Q. Had the crowd in their hands anything besides 
stones ? 

A. Sticks and lathis. 

Q. What were they doing with them ? 

A, Waving them. 

Q. Now, did you learn from Mr. Jeffrey that Mr. 
Marshall was coming along with some force ? 

A. He eventually arrived. He had police sowars 
with him and he had also some extra foot police. 

Q. Did Mr. Marshall arrive shortly after this ? 
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A. Yes, 

Q. Who asked for military assistance ? 

A. I understand both the Chief Commissioner and 
the railway people. 

Q. Did the picquet of 30 men arrive at the same time 
as Mr. Marshall ? : 

A. The picquet did arrive. 

Q. Was not that Lieutenant Shelford ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. When that picquet arrived what action was taken ? 

A. We proceeded to try to clear the Queen’s Road in 
front of the station. . 

Q. What action did the crowd take ? 

A. I was with the part that went towards the Queen’s 
Gardens and when we got inside the gate we were sub- 
jected to a very heavy stone-throwing, brick-throwings. 

Q. You went along with the crowd into the garden ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As they were driven back ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before you got into the garden had there been any 
bricks or missiles thrown ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. After you got in they continued to be thrown ? 

A. On a larger scale. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to the character 
of the crowd at this time with reference to the prospects 
of order being maintained ? 

A. I should say that that section of the crowd was out 
for trouble. 

. Were many stones being thrown ? 

. Yes. 

. And what else besides ? 

It was bricks mostly. : 

At whom were these missiles thrown ? 

. At every one, the police, myself and every one. 

. At this time what cause of resentment did you 
give to the crowd ? 

A. None as far as I can see. 

Q. Except that the crowd had been pushed back to 
clear the road, you had not employed any force upon 
any nrembers of the crowd ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you describe the nature of the violence 
used at this time by way of throwing of bricks and stones ? 

A. There was a very heavy fusilade of these bricks. 
After every one cleared away the ground was littered 
with them. 

Q. Did you see many people hit ! y the crowd ? 

A. I saw Mr. Marshall hit. I was hit myself. 

Q. About where ? 

A, On the helmet. 

Q. But for your helmet that would have been a severe 
blow? . 

A. I think so ; it made a dent in my helmet. 

Q. About this time were you the magistrate responsible 
for considering whether the crowd shall be fired upon to 
disperse ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you reluctant to give the order to fire ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you consider whether it was necessary to give 
the order to fire ? 

A. Bricks were being thrown as Mr. Marshall tried 
to clear the crowd with his sowars and he came back 
and said to me that he would have to fire. I said ‘‘ very 
well.” 

Q. And then you gave the order to fire ? 

A. I told him he could fire. He gave the executive 
order I presume. 

Q. On the order to fire being given what was done ? 
Certain shots were fired by the police and also by the 
picquet of Bedfords ? 

A. Not the whole lot. A section was with us. 

Q. On the firing taking place what action did the crowd 
take ? 

A. They ran away and dispersed. 

Q. Was any railing bounding the path torn down ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. How did that come about ? 

A. I could not tell you, I did not see that. 

Q. I think you noticed as a result of the firing that 
certain casualties had occurred ? 
. Yes. 
How many did you observe ? 
. Two. 
That is a case of two killed ? 
Yes. 2 
What happened to the bodies of these men ? 
. They were removed ? 
. By whom ? 

A. Tdono know exactly who it was. I gave instruc- 
tions for them to ba removed. 

Q. Did you know that some Manipuri men were in 
the station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened to them ? 

A. Mr. Yule told me that these men were there and 
that they had been taken out of the train and as soon 
as they had keen armed I called on them for their services. 


Q. About this time had you an interview with a man 
who was in or about the crowd ? 

A. He told me his name was Swami Shreddanand. 
He used to be known as Munshi Ram. 

Q. What passed between you and him ? 

A. Asfaras I recollect he said that thie was an ex- 
tremely regrettable incident. 

Q. Were you in close touch with Mr. Barron at this 
time ? 

A. He telephoned down and then I went up and saw 
him. 

Q. What was your object ? 

A. To arrange for further military assistance, especially 
to hurry up the cavalry, if possible. 

Q. What opinion did you form as to the prospects of 
the crowd dispersing ? 

A. I thought that if they cleared from the railway 
station we should have some breathing space: 


Q. I think you went from the Chief Commissioner’s 
house to Mr. Orde’s. Did you see General Brockman ? 

A. We all went to General Brockman. 

"Q. Was that with » view to getting further military 
assistance ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Meantime did you come to any resolution as regards 
prohibiting meetings being held ? 
. A. A meeting was advertised to take place in the 
Queen’s Gardens and one in the Pipa] Park. 


Q. Did you issue those orders ? 

A. I wrote them and gave them out to Mr. Marshall. 
They were never published as far as I know. 

Q. In fact was the meeting held in the Pipal Park 
that evening ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go back to the railway station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About what time ? 

A. I suppose about 3-30 p.m. 

Q. When you reached the station what was the con- 
dition of affairs there ? ‘ 

A. The place had been cleared by then. 

Q. Did you learn then as regards the disturbance that 
had taken place at the Town Hall ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You were not present there ? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. In consequence of that disturbance was a party 
of Manipuris sent for ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What were they sent for ? 

A. To strengthen the picquet there. 

Q. And some troops under Captain Brown arrived in 
the afternoon ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they told off to do ? 

A. They were told to go down the Queen’s Road and 
come back to the Town Hall vid Chandni Chowk ? 
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Q. Did you yourself proceed to the Town Hall after 
that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In whose company ? 

A. With the Chief Commissioner and General Brock- 
man. 

Q. When you arrived at the Town Hall what did you 
find was taking place ? 

- A. We learnt that a meeting was gojng on in the 
Pipal Park. . 

Q. Did you go there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you find there ? 

A. The meeting was in progress and Swami Shradda- 
nand was standing on a table. I do not know whether 
he was actually addressing the crowd or not. 

Q. Did you or any member of your party have a 
discussion with any person who was going to address 
that meeting ? 

A. We had a discussion with Dr. Abdur Rahman and 
Shwaib. 

Q. What was the conversation you had with them 
about ? 

A. As to the nature of the meeting. Then Swami 
Shrad/anand came and also discussed the nature of the 
meeting and what he proposed to do. 

Q. Was any undertaking given by these gentlemen 
as.to what would take place at the meeting ? 

A. They undertook that only resolutions condemning 
the Rowlatt Act would be passed and that the meeting 
would disperse peacefully. 

Q. What time would that be—the time you had an 
interview with him ? 

A. I should think about 5 o’clock. © 

Q. The meeting I think did take place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any disturbances in connection with 
that meeting ? 

A, No. 

Q. Were there any further disturbances that night ? 

A. Well, a shot was fired accidentally by the Mani- 
puris but I was not there. 

Q. I think an arrangement was made as regards the 
turns of duty ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you and Mr. Orde remained at the railway 
station till about midnight ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In connection with the subsequent eventa after 
the 30th and 31st March was there a meeting of some 
of the local leaders in the Town Hall ? 

A. Well they were local notabilities. 

Q. What was the object of that meeting ? 

A, To reassure the people and to try and get them to 
co-operate in restoring order. 

Q. There were processions in connection with the 
funerals of the people who were unfortunately killed 
each day ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was any force used on that day to disperse any 
crowds ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then between the Ist April and 9th April what 
was the condition of affairs generally ? 

A. There was a general under-current of excitement 
but outwardly things were quiet. 

Q. What kind of excitement was there ? 

A. There were large crowds in the streets moving 
up and down doing nothing. 

Q. On the 10th of April what occurred ? 

A. The shops were shut again. 

Q. I think Mr. Gandhi had been turned back from _ 
Palwal the previous day ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were rumours current in connection with the 
occurrence ? 

A. One rumour was that there had been « collision 
between some troops and that the people were trying to 
rescue him at Palwal. 
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Q. Did these rumours cause considerable excitement 
among the people ? 

A. I believe go. 

Q. Was a harlal determined upon again ? 

A. Yes. They closed the shops. 

Q. I think it continued from the 10th onwards for 
some days ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear on ths 10th of the occurrences at 
Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

-Q. And on hearing that what did you do? 

A. I took Mr. Carnegie round to Colonel Beadon. 

Q. Why was that ? 

A. Mr. Carnegie wanted to go to Colonel Beadon to 
inform him. 

Q. Were you afraid of the disturbances in Delhi ? 

A. I was anxious to make arrangements to meet any 
disturbances that might take place. It was my business 
to bring an important piece of news to my superior’s 
notice. 

¢ Did you take any action on that day personally ? 

No. 

Q. From the 11th to the 13th the shops remained 
shut ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any rumour about a railway strike at 
this time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd during this 
period of the hartal ? 

A. It gradually became threatening. It waa distinctly 
threatening on the occasion of the meeting with the 
leaders. 

Q. What occurred on the 14th within your actual 
knowledge ? 

A. Well I heard s rumour that there had been an attack 
on the Alliance Bank. I telephoned and enquired 
and was told that there was an assault on the C. I. D. 

Q. There was also a railway strike and a trial in con- 
nection with that ? Did you preside over that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 15th- April‘was there a meeting between 
official representatives and some representatives of the 
people ? 

A. There were two meetings. 

Q. Were you present at the meetings ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What took place ? 

A. The morning meetings practically resulted in the 
conclusion that the leaders were unable to get the shops 
reopened and they suggested a conference with the 
leading men in the different trades, and that took place 
in the afternoon. 

- Q. At this time did you form any opinion as to the 
desire of the people with reference to resuming business ? 

A. The bulk of the merchants were rather tired of the 
hartal. From what was said at the time it seemed it 
rested with one or two of the leading cloth merchants. 

Q. At the time when the second meeting took place 
was there a crowd collected ? 1 

A. A very large crowd. 

Q. What was it composed of ? 

A. There were Jathiwalas in it. There was a rumour 
that the crowd had collected because they thought that 
the leaders had been arrested because there was a hartal. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the temper of the crowd ? 

A. It was very ugly. 

Q. What do you mean by ugly ? 

A. They were ripe for mischief. 

Q. Did they do anything in the way of destroying 
any property ? 

A. They broke some of the electric globes of the lamps 
and battered the municipal dust bins. 

Q. I do not think that what occurred there led to 
any force on the part of the police or military ? 

A. No. 

Q. On the 16th did the shops remain ‘closed ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. They began to open again on the 17th ? 

A. Yes. 
ae Did all the shops open or only a certain number of 
them ? 

A. It was rather hard to say because some of them 
opened and put up their shutters again. There was a 
tendency to open. 

Q. Was any action taken to prevent the opening of the 
shops ? 

A. The leaders were going round trying to get them 
to open but there were small gangs of hooligans going 
round to get them shut again. 

Q. As a result of that did you take any action to the 
preventing of shops being opened ? 

A. Thad no authority. 

Q. Was it resolved that people preventing shops being 
opened should be arrested ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And you know that one man was arrested for 
preventing a shop being opened. What was the con- 
sequence of that man being arrested ? 

A. A crowd of lathiwalas and people began to collect 
and went down thé streets towards Fatehpuri Mosque. 

Q. Where were you ? 

A. I was in the Town Hall. 

Q. Did you hear anything that had occurred ? 

A. I heard some shots and saw some tongas galloping 
past the Town Hall. 

Q. Do you know what led to the shooting ? 

A. I tried the case. 

Q. In your judgment I think the cases are detailed 
as they came before you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did that day practically mark the close of riots 
in Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether there 
were elements in the crowd that were not subject to 
restraint by tho so-called leaders of the people ? 

A. Certainly, there was the ordinary rough element 
you get in all cities. 

Q. In your opinion were the measures taken in excess 
of what were required in order to keep that unruly element 
under? Were such measures in your opinion necessary 
to maintain order ? x 

A. Certainly anything we did was absolutely necessary. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Were you at the station, Mr. Currie, as an addi- 
tional magistrate? I take it you were the senior civil 
Magistrate present on the spot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you would have had the difficult duty 
of deciding whether to call upon soldiers and such persons 
to assist the civil police or not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You admit you got instructions that day ? 

A. Shortly after. 

Q. What time did you leave actually the station 
precincts ? 

A. That must have been about 2-15 when I went 
there to see the Chief Commissioner. 

Q. When were you first téld that there was a party 
of Manipuris at the station ? 

A, I think it was after we cleared the station yard— 
Iam not certain. 

Q. When you arrived, the crowd was very much 
smaller than it afterwards became ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. At tho time you arrived, some people were probably 
in the station itself ? 

A. I can only speak of people being in the yard and 
road outside. 

Q. A little later after Mr. Jeffreys came ; he managed 
with his police to clear the yard ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At a later stage still, there was this effort to clear 
the road and get the crowd into the garden ? 

A. Yea, 
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Q. You say you learnt of the existence of the Mani- 
puris about the time the station yard was being cleared ? 

A. About the time the yard had been cleared, so far 
as I recollect. 

Q. Do you remember an incident that Mr. Laurie 
has spoken about? He told us that he suggested to 
you to bring the Manipuris out and surround the people 
and arrest all the ring-leaders when they were on the road. 


A. I remember the suggestion to bring the Manipuris 
out and I said I would not have them unless they were 
armed. js 

Q. At that time do you remember exactly what stage 
things had got to? Was the crowd on the road or on 
the station yard ? 

A. I cannot recollect. My best recollection is that 
it was after wo got them out of the yard. 


Q. You take the view, I understand, that it would be 
an extremely wrong thing to try and use any troops if 
they were not armed. Is that for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to handle any unruly mob ? 

A. They were armed with kukris. 


Q. You take it that it is wrong to take soldiers without 
ammunition ? 

A. I think it would be rather folly to do so. 

Q. You insisted therefore on their being armed before 
you used them ? F 

A. Yee. 

Q. In the end I think they were not used until after 
the firing had taken place ? 

A. No. . 5 

Q..Then they were simply used for the purpose of 
holding Queen’s Road and trouble was going on else- 
where ? ; 

A. A picquet was sent to the Town Hall. 


Q. That was rather later, was it not? What time 
of day was it ? 

A. That was at about 3-30 or 3-45. 

Q. What time of the day was it when you first heard 
of any party of Manipuris ? 

A. It might be about 2-15. 

Q. That was after the firing had occurred at the station. 
In the meantime had they been armed from the station 
armoury ? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Do you know for certain ? 

A. I did not see myself ; I have been told. 


Q. Can these Manipuris people talk to the citizens of 
Delhi and be understood by them ? 

A. No. There might be one here and there, but I 
understand nobody except the officer could understand 
their language. 

Q. Therefore they were not the best troops to take 
part in policemen’s work ? 

A. No. ‘ 

Q. If I follow the narrative correctly they did not 
seem to be throwing bricks and stones before the crowd 
was pushed off the Queen’s Road through tho gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But that after the crowd was pushed back from 
the Queen’s Road through the gates, then it was that 
they became worse, the stoning became worse and the 
firing had to take place. Is that so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In view of the fact that the people were pushed 
down the Queen’s Road, did you think that there was 
no hope of a similar incident happening ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. If the Manipuris were used to push the crowd 
beck down the road, did you contemplate taking that 
measure ? 

A. Part of the British picquet went down the road 
towards the Mor Sarai side and the police and a fow 
British troope tried to clear the second crowd absolutely 
in front of the station. 

Q. It was that which led to a further fusilade of 
stoning ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. At the time when you sanctioned firing; by what 
you said to Mr. Marshall, you were standing as I under- 
stand, fairly near the gate. Is that so? 

A. Just inside the garden side of the gate. 

Q. And from there you could see the exact state of 
the mob and what it was doing ? 

A. Yes. The mob, all that time, having got into the 
garden, wore in that open space in front of the gate inside 
the garden where the various roads meet. 

Q. At the time you sanctioned firing, you thought it 
was necessary ? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. The whole time that you were at the station, I take 
it, you were talking to one person or another and doing 
your best to get the crowd dispersed ? 

A. Yes, in the yard. 

Q. Did you find any signs that the crowd was listening 
to what you said and were likely to follow it? 

A. I should think from the din that nobody except 
those beside me could have heard me. 

Q. You did your best throughout the whole time to 
persuade them to go away ? 


A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You arrived at the station with Mr. Laurie ? 

_A. Simultaneously. 

Q. That was at about 1 p.m. ? 

A. Yea. ad 

Q. Mr. Laurie says that when he arrived the crowd 
in the station compound was about 300. Do you agree 
with that ? 5 

A. I could not form any real estimate, because I did 
not survey it from a distance ; I was in it. 

Q. Mr. Laurie has said that it would be about 300. 
What do you think ? 

A. I should put it at 500 or 600, but as I wae in it, 
I would not like to be definite at all on the point. 

Q. Mr. Laurie says that the crowd increased later and 
says it would be about 800 to 1,000. Is that in your 
view a correct ostimate ? x 5 

A. That depends on what point of time you are speak- 
ing of. 

Q. Ho says at no time it was more than about 1,000. 

A. Personally T should have thought it was more than 
that. ; 

Q. What do you put it at? 

A. It was impossible to form any rcal estimate, because 
I was not in a place where I could see the whole crowd 
at one and the same time. Some were in the garden and 
some were in the Queen’s Road. 

Q. What is your estimate for the crowd ? 

A.-About 2,000. 

Q. You said that Mr. Marshall arrived with the police. 
Was that soon after you arrived ? 

A. After we cleared the station yard. 

Q. You first came to the station yard. You had the 
assistance of the police ? 

A. Yos, of the policemen brought by Mr. Jeffreys. 

Q. How many men were there ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Roughly you must have seon the people clearing 
the yard ? 

A. About a dozon actually engaged in clearing the crowd 
in the yard. 

. Q. Mr. Marshall’s policemen also arrived after that ? 
- Yes. 

. Then Queen’s Road was cleared later ? 

Yes. 

. Who cleared that ? 

- The police, the sowars and the British troops. 
How many were they in all ? 

+ I could not tell you the number. 

Thirty British troops ? 

Yes. 

"How many sowars ? 

. There were not very many of them; I could not 
tell you the exact number. 

Q. About 50 ? 
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A. Hardly as many as 15. He 

Q. About 10? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The police were about 10 or 12? 

A. We got more police by then. 

Q. How many ? : 

A. I could not tell you. One line was drawn across 
to prevent the mob........ (interrupted). 

Q. Can you give me a rough estimate ? 

A. I could not give you a rough estimate, because I 
did not estimate the number at the time. 

Q. Surely you saw them. Were they 20, 30, 40, 50? 

A. I could not tell you at all. I did not have any 
police report. . 

Q. The police, the sowars and the regiment people 
were able to clear the Queen’s Road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They drove the crowd into the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. One section of it. 

Q. And where was the rest of the crowd ? 

A. The rest went peaceably down the road. 

Q. We are now dealing with the turbulent part of the 
crowd. You had not very much to do with the position 
of the crowd ? 

A. I was not with the party that cleared them off. 

@. When the crowd was pushed away from the Queen’s 
Road into the Queen’s Garden by the police, the sowars 
and the military, you had 30 people ? . ~ 

A. I think so. 

Q. This part of the crowd was dealt with by those of the 
British soldiers and the police that you had and the sowars 
that Mr. Marshall brought ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. At this time where were the Manipuria ? 

A. In the station. % 

Q. Can you tell me whether the Manipuris were sup- 
plied with ammunition from the armoury at the station ? 

A. I cannot tell yous 

Q. That must have been certainly when they moved 
forward, i.e., about 2-15. 

A. Somewhere about then. 

Q. If you had 0 desired they could have been supplied 
with ammunition earlier ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. You never enquired about it ? 

A. I do not quite appreciate the point. 

Q. Did you not consider the desirability of supplying 
the ammunition earlier to the Manipuris ? 

A. I was not aware that there was any ammunition 
there at all. 

Q. When were you apprised of the existence of the 
Manipuris at tho station ? 

A. As far as I recollect after the crowd was driven 
out of the station yard. I am not quite certain on that 

int. 

Q. Did it strike you that if you had the assistance of 
these Manipuris, 250 men, and the police and the Bri- 
tish soldiers and the sowars, it would have been possible 
to disperse the crowd from the Queen’s Gardens without 
resorting to fire ? 

A. The whole thing is that we never thought we should 
have to resort to fire when we started to disperse the 
crowd. : 

Q. You never considered this possibility that you 
might have been able to clear the crowd in the Queen’s 
Gardens by taking the assistance of the Manipuris who 
were about 250 strong ? 

A. They wore unarmed at the time or armed only 
with kukris. 

Q. You could have armed them earlier if you had 
so desired ? 

A. It did not occur to me at the moment. 

Q. When the firing was suggested you did not consider 
the alternative of moeting the situation in the manner 
I have suggested ? 

A. There was no time to consider anything. We had 
to act. 

Q. Was stone-throwing going on at this time ? 

A. To a moderate degree. 
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Q. How long was the throwing of stones continued ? 
For over an hour ? 

A. Not so long as that. There was a little stone- 
throwing when we cleared the yard and then there was 
some after we had cloared the yard. There were some 
more stones while we were waiting for Mr. Marshall's 


reinforcements. And when we were in the gate we got 
a regular fusilade of stones. Men were being hit all 
round. 


Q. When Mr. Marshall suggested that firing would be 
necessary you accepted his opinion ? 

A. Yes, it coincided with my own. 

Q. Mr. Laurie suggested to you the surrounding of the 
crowd by the Manipuris and tho soldiers ? 

A. I do not recollect any such suggestion. He may 
have done so. Such a row was going on that I cannot 
say whother he did or did not. Any number of people 
volunteered their suggestions at the timo. 

Q. On the 31st you had the funerals of those that died 
on the 30th ?_ Were they very largely attended ? 

A. Many thousands attended. 

Q. Did they consist of Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. It is rather hard to say. I could not tell you. 

Q. Did you not sce the crowd yourself ? 

A. I saw the crowd going down the Chandni Chowk 
in the distance. I was in the Town Hall. I was not 
there the whole day. 

Q. Surely you can say whether there were Hindus and 
Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes, there were, but whether they went to the 
burning ghat or cemetery I could not say. 

Q. They were following the dead body in procession 
and the whole thing passed off peacefully and there was 
no disturbance ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. On the 6th April you had a gener&l hartal again ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. That again passed off without any disturbance. 

» Yes. 

Q. On the 10th news came of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And also I suppose that day or the next day news 
of the happenings at Amritsar and Lahore ? 

A. I suppose it got in early next morning. 

Q. Was there any disturbance in consequence ? 

A. Of course the mob was left in possession of Chandni 
Chowk practically. They were allowed to move as they 
liked. 

Q. When they are not interfered with, they did not 
resort to any disturbance ? 

A. They did not attack us. 

Q. They did not cause any disturbance or resort to 
any violence when they were left alone ? 

A. They interfered with the passengers in the tram cars. 

Q. They did not cause any disturbance or resort to 
violence ? 

A. They did not attack us. I consider pulling people 
out of tram cars is a disturbance. 

Q. They did not cause any disturbance or resort to 
any violence except that they compelled people to go 
out of tram cars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 15th April you spoke of the meeting in the 
Town Hall. Was there any idea of arresting any of the 
leaders of the people ? 

A. Not, as far as I know. 

Q. There was a rumour that they were going to be 
arrested. There was no foundation for that ? 

A. No. 


By the How’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. When you arrived at the station Mr. Yule was 
present ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He told you (I will give you your own words) 
“Trouble had arisen owing to some persons trying to 
force the sweetmeat contractor—Ganga Singh was, I 
think, the name—to cease selling to the passengers. On 
his refusal he had been assaulted. The railway staff 
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had gone to his assistance and had seized two of his 
assailants, The crowd had then tried to force their way 
into the station but had eventually been driven out.” 
That was the information you got as soon as you arrived 
at the station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After the first firing you said that the corpses were 
removed by your order ? 

A. To the railway thana. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that for the next 26 hours 
these corpses were not handed over to their relations 
and it was after the Chief Commissioner kindly interfered 
that the corpses were handed over ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You were in charge on the 30th and 31st ? 

A, Not on the 31st. 

Q. You do not know when these corpses were handed 
over to their relatives ? 

A, No. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that the authorities were 
approached on the 30th and morning of the 31st and 
they tried their best to obtain the dead bodies from the 
possession of the police ? , 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Nor heard of that ? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

@ Is it or is it not a fact that some of the leaders tried 
to see the wounded persons on the 31st ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Coming to the incident of Swami Shraddhanand I 
will just give you his version of fhe affair and ask you 
whether he is correct. ‘‘I went to some Europeans of 
whom one was Mr. Currie, city magistrate, and asked 
them to tell me the true facts. They treated me with 
indifference, Mr. Currie actually tuning his back upon 
me. I told him that I was taking the people away to 
the meeting ground although early, and he ought not 
to irritate people by making a display of military and 
machine guns. The whole crowd, some three to four 
thousand, followed and thousands had preceded us and 
about 15 thousand assembled on the Pipal park 
grounds.” 

A, I did not know who he was at the time. 

Q. Was there not a large crowd at the time you had 
conversation with Swami Shraddhanand ? 

A. The crowd had left before he arrived. 
~ Q. May I understand that when you had this conver- 
sation there was no crowd ? 

A. As far as I recollect. 

Q. Is it not a fact that just within 5 or 10 minutes 
of the first firing the crowds wanted to enter the Town 
Hall 

A. I was never present on the second occasion. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that this meeting was going 
to be held about 5 or 6 in the evening and as a matter 
of fact it was on account of this fracas that took place 
at the railway station that the mecting was held before 
the time announced ? 

A. I do not know what the announced time was. 

Q. At what time did you reach the place ? 

A. Somewhere about 5 as far as I recollect. 

Q. What was the number of the crowd ? 

A, About 300 or 400 I should think. 

Q. Now about that accident; you said a shot was 
fired accidentally. You have no personal knowledge 
and you depend entirely upon a report given by the non- 
commissioned officer of these Manipuris or some state- 
ment mado by themselves or by some police officers. I 
take it that-that statement was made either by the 
Manipuris or some police officer ? 

A. That is the report which reached me. The only 
thing that I was told was that one shot had been fired. 

Q. Now you never cared to know from the 30th March 
to the 17th April as to what was being said in the news- 
papers either by the Associated Press or any other news- 
papers ? Have you read Shraddhanand’s statement ? 


A. If it was published in the Pioneer, I probably 
should have read it. 


VOL. J 


Q. Did you make any enquiries as to whether the 
statements made by him were true or false ? 

A. No. I had no reason to do so. 

Q. At least you were here as Additional Distritt Ma- 
gistrate even after the arrival of Licutenant-Colonel . 
Beadon ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. That all strangers who have no business in Delhi 
and who have come merely to use the place as their 
headquarters for agitation -be excluded, that the local 
press and irresponsible presses should be under censor- 
ship—that meetings on private premises should also 
be controlled—was this suggestion made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Beadon to the Chicf Commissioner ? 

A. He may have done so. 

Q. Do you know anything about it ? 

A. Ido not know that it was officially made. 

Q. A suggestion made by Lieutenant-Colonel Beadon 
to the Chief Commissioner ? 

A. I am not aware of that. 

Q. Now you presided over the court that decided the 
assault of the 17th. Is it not a fact that except the police 
version and that of the constable who was actually in it 
no other evidence was produced before you and that you 
had to decide that case simply and_ solely-on the 
evidence of this kind ? 

A. I think there was one unofficial witness—a chaprasi. 

Q. You know Khan Sahib Imam-ud-din, inspector of 
police ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He was there at the station when you arrived ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he not in your presence trying to persuade 
the crowd to go away, to move out of the road ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did not he give you the jnformation that he 
several times asked the crowd to move but they said 
“ we are prepared to go away, but we will not go away 
unless our men are released ?” 

A. They would not believe him that they were not in 
custody. What he told me was that they were asking 
for the release of these men and they would not believe 
when he told them that their men were not in custody. 

Q. And these negotiations were being carried on through 
one man Bishen Sarup ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. He was the very man who was run in for causing 
the riot at the railway station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the injury caused to Madho Purshad, 
the other man who was run in ? 

A. I saw him in court, 

Q. Do you remember as to whether a bayonet thrust 
was given ? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. Except the stone throwing was any man—any 
European—actually assaulted in your presence duri 
that time that you left the railway station till the time 
you reached the Town Hall ? 2 

A. No. 

Q. You saw no other assault except stone throwing ? 

A. Not during that period. 

Q. When you arrived you were surrounded by crowds 
which according to your estimation numbered 500 and 
if they wanted they could very easily have assaulted 
you ? 

A. I advanced into it. 

Q. You were not wholly unprotected ? 

A. IT had the kofwal with me. 

Q. You said that the crowd were shouting—is it a fact 
that they were shouting or were they appealing to you 
about two men ? 

A. They may have been. 

Q. I think you write evidence that is produced by you 
in the language of Delhi, Hindustani, and you can un- 
derstand it very well ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. From the shouts of the crowd and from what was 
going on so Inng as you were in the station yard, could 
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you make out that there was any incitement to violence 
or to assault anybody or to do any other mischief ? 

A. I do not really recollect hearing anything or any 
partioular phrase. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. You heard of the popular movements in Delhi, such 
as the Indian National Congress, Home Rule League, etc. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are not in sympathy with these movements ? 

A. It is rather a hard question. 

Q. Do you think them mischievous? You may be 
right. 

A. I could not say, but certain aspects of these move- 
ments are mischievous. 

Q. Certain aspects of them are mischievous ? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. The same idea prevails amongst the police officers 
usually in Delhi? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Haven’t you had any discussions with them about 
these popular movements ? 

A. We have not specifically sat down to discuss 
them. 

Q. Iam not suggesting anything, but you might have 
discussed with them casually or in any way. They are 
not favoured by the police generally ? 

A. I suppose not, 

Q. You know the popular leaders at Delhi, people who 
are looked upon as leaders ? 

. Some of them. 

You know Hakim Ajmal Khan ? 

Yes. 

Sultan Singh ? 

Yes. 

Dr. Ansari ? 

. I have never heard of him. 

. Pyare Lal? 

Yes. 

. At the time when it was suggested to you that the 
crowd should be fired upon, did it strike you to send 
for some of these leaders. to disperse the crowd ? 

A. I did not know who the leaders of that particular 
movement were. 

Q. Any of the popular leaders ? 

A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you now know that where there 
were popular leaders, there was no disturbance and they 
have got control over the crowd. | 

A. At any rate when there i is an adequate display of 
force. 

Q. At the meetings where they undertook that no dis- 
turbances would take place, I do not think that you 
have ever found any sort of disturbances ? 

A. No disturbance took place in such a place. 

Q. You said that you had determined to drive the 
crowd into the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A, Yes, inside it. 

Q. Up to that time, nothing serious had happened. 
I take it that themen were demanding the release of the 
persons who had been arrested. 

A. I understand that they forcibly rescued them. 

Q. You have got no personal knowledge of it ? 

A. No. 

Q. Up to that time when you were determined to drive 
the crowd into the Queen’s Gardens, they were only 
asking for the release of the arrested men ? 

A. I saw that the station windows were in a broken 
condition, 

Q. By their shouts all that they wanted was to get 
release for these arrested persons. Is not that so? 

A. That is what they said. 

Q. How were they driven into the nee 's Gardens ? 

A. They were pushed. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. We just rode through them and they gave way 
betore the horses’ hoofs. 

‘ Q. I suppose if the sowars had continued to do s0, 
they would have cleared. 


Opononopon 


A. No, because they started stoning these sowars. 

Q. After they got into the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The whole difficulty arose out of what actually 
happened between these people and the stall-keepers. 
That is how it began? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Would I be right in saying that as a matter of fact 
the shops had been closed ? 

A. What shops ? 

Q. Sweetmeat shops ? 

A. No, I did not hear of that. 

Q. May I read a line from the statement of the evidence 
of Mr. Mathews of the trouble. He says, “I was inform- 
ed that of the mob which had heen turned out of the west 
hall, s large number from the road had gathered in the 
east hall and they already forced the stall-keepers to 
close their stalls”. Do you know anything ? As a matter 
of fact, the shops had been closed and afterwards the 
railway authorities objected ? 

A. I was not there. 

Q. Did you hear of it ? 

A. I do not recollect hearing that they had been closed. 

Q. The shops had been closed and the railway autho- 
Tities did not like it at all and they objected and the 
whole trouble began in that way ? 

A I do not know. 

Q. Supposing I put it in this way that these men suc- 
ceeded in persuading the stall-keepers to close their stalls 
and that the station superintendent’s interference and 
rough handling by the police led to a scene and the arrest 
of these men. At vay time did you ever hear anything 
like this ? 

A. I only heard that they had attempted to force the 
stall-keepers to close, that he had been assaulted and 
these two people had been drrestéd. 

Q. So far as you know was there any investigation made 
as to how or why the quarrel took place at the station ? 

A. T could not tell you. ~ 

Q. In the course of the evidence we have heard of major 
leaders and minor leaders. Do you’ know these two 
men, Shankar Lal, Secretary of the Home Rule League, 
and Abdulla ? 

A. I have heard of Shankar Lal. 
about the other man. 

Q. None of them were convicted for any offences up 
to now ? 

A. Shankar Lal has been convicted ; I do not know 
about the other man. 

Q. With regard to the occurrences of the 17th you tried 
him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would I be right in saying that the arrest of Gauri 
Shankar was the spark that started the thing ? Was he 
tried for an offence under section 506 ? 

A. The arrest of Gauri Shankar led to a lot of unrest. 

Q. In the course of the trial, you examined a witness 
of the name of Muhammad Haya, a head constable ? 

A. Yea. : 

Q. Is this the way in which he desoribed the fire. 
“We had no orders as to where to fire. Some people 
came to Ballimaram before the fire. I do not know if 
they came after the fire. When I gave the order to fire, 
all fired.” « e 

A. I suppose it is a judicial record. I cannot recollect. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the order was given by a head 
constable on that occasion to fire ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Was he a young man of 22? 

A. I do not know his age. 

Q. And he has since been promoted ? 

A.. Possibly. 


I am not certain 


By the Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya— 

Q. When you, Mr. Currie, reached the inside gate of 
the Queen’s Gardens for the purpose of quelling the riot, 
was your strength greater than when you reached the 
station ? 
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A. Yea, it would have been. I was acting with a view 
to protecting the station. 

Q. Your capacity to quell the crowd was much greater 
at the time when you found yourself at the gate than 
when you were in the station yard or on the Queen’s Road. 

[The President :—Very much depends upon the relative 
forces at his command and the violence of the crowd. 

Counsel :—I just draw Iffs attention. There were only 
30 British soldiers. He had got 250 Manipuris by this 
time, armed according to his statement.] 

A, They came out afterwards. 

Q. You have said in the statement that you would not 
agree to their being put on to take part in quelling riot 
until they were armed. That is what you said in answer 
to Mr. Justice Rankin. They had been armed before they 
came to Queen’s Road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before you were inside the Queen’ 's Gardens ? 

d. No. 

Q. But they had been armed shortly after that 1, 

A. They came out after the fire. 

Q. Can you say with your experience as a magistrate 
that the mounted police and the troops could not by 
riding into the crowd drive the crowd from inside the 


garden ? 
. A. They tried and failed. 

Q. My point is, could not the mounted police by riding 
through the crowd drive them further back into. the 
garden? Can you honestly say that the mounted police 
who succeeded in taking the crowd from the railway 
station yard into the Queen’s Road and froin the Queen’s 
Road into the Queen’s Gardens would have failed in 
driving the people farther from the Queen’s Gardens to 
inside the garden ? 

A. They did but failed. They were subjected toa 
very heavy stone firing. 

Q. Do you mean to say that as soon as you got the 
crowd into the garden they began to throw stones ? 

A. You can understand 6 or 7 police mounted men 
pushing through that narrow gateway might clear it. 
When they got out into the open space, they could not. 

Q. Was an attempt made there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long after did firing take place? How long 
after you reached inside of the Queen’s Road, was the 
order to fire issued ? 


A. I suppose after a minute or two. 

Q. So that the attempt of the mounted police to dis- 
perse the crowd from into the garden lasted only a minute 
or two. 

A. I went and tried to drive them back. 

Q. At the moment when the crowd had to’ be scat- 
tered did you feel that the situation was such that there 
was imminent danger to lifo to any individual by the 
action of the crowd. Can you honestly say that? Did 
you compare the danger in the one case and in the other ? 

A. I will say that on such occasions you don’t sit down 
and consider such as you would do sitting calmly in an 
arm-chair. You act as you think best. 

Q. Regardless of consequences ? 2 

A. No. 

Q. You mean to tell the committeo that in your opinion 
the possible danger of the crowd hitting by stones weighed 
against the probable danger of several men in the crowd 
being deprived of their life and limb ? 

(Witness did not answer this question.) 


(Sir C. H. Sctalvad :—The witness said that the Mani- 
puris were armed with kukrics.) 


(The President:—I think that is down.) 


By the President— 

Q. There was a question about giving the dead bodies 
to the relatives. Was there any delay in connection 
with that, and if so, what was the cause ? 

A. I do not know anything about that, Sir. I was 
not in charge after Colonel Beadon’s return. 


Q. In considering the question of whether it is essen- 
tial to fire did you consider it your duty as & magistrate 
to maintain order ? 

A. Certainly, and to protect the railway station. 

Q. If finally the crowd got out of hand and order ceased 
to exist then there will be indiscriminate massacre, 
the exact consequences of which you cannot foresee ? 

A. Once the crowd gets out of command it may do 
anything. 

Q. In your opinion had auch @ point arrived when it 
was essential in the discharge of your duty to take the 
steps which in fact you took ? 

A. Yes. 
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At Delhi, Wednesday, the 5th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’blo Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Ricz, 0.8.1, C.LE., LC.S. 


Major-Genoral Sir Gxorus Barrow, 
K.C.M.G. 


K.C.L., 


The Hon'ble Pannir Jagat Napayan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tomas Smiru. 

Sir C. H. Serauvan, Kt. 

Sarpar Sautezava Suttan Aumap Kaan. 


The Hon'ble Mr. H. G. SToKEs, ¢.1.E., 1.¢.8., Secretary. 2 


“Mr. 1. CARNEGIE, Agent, National Bank of India, Delhi. 


By the President— 

Q. You are Mr. Carnegie of the National Bank-of 
India, Limited, Delhi ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were in Delhi on the 30th of March ? 

A. No; IT was out of Delhi. 

Q. Were you in Delhi from the 31st ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was your bank closed for several days in April ? 

A. It was closed on the 14th, 15th and 16th, if I re- 
member correctly. | 

Q. Then an the 17th ? 

A. We opened the bank on the 17th. 

Q. About what time in the morning ? 

A. About 10 o’clock. It may have been a few minutes 
after 10. 3 

Q. Where is your bank ? 

A. It is at the top of the Chowk, at the Clock-end of 
the Chowk, near the mosque. 

Q. Was the Chowk at that time quiet ? 

A. It was quite quiet. 

Q. Were many of the shops opened ? 

A. Most of the shops were open ; a few atill remained 
closed. 

Q. Did anything occur about mid-day ? 

A. There was a disturbance at about 12 o'clock. 

Q. What was the cause of that ? 

A. News came to me at about 11-30 or 12 that a man 
had been arrested at the Clock Tower. 

Q. And what did you see then ? 

A. The Chowk was absolutely full of people yelling and 
shouting. 

Q. Had they anything in their hands? 

A. They were armed with lathis. 

Q. What were they doing with them? 

A. They were banging them on the ground and shouting. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to what the intention 
of the crowd was or what it was likely to do ? 

A. I was afraid that they would probably attack the 
banks and shops. 

Q. What action did you tako? 

A. I closed the street door of the bank immediately. 

Q. Did you communicate with anyone ? 

A. I telephoned to the chief commissioner and also 
the superintendent of police. 

Q. I think your bank was not attacked ? 

A. No, they did not attack my bank. 

Q. Did you hear any firing ? 

A. I heard soveral’ shots; they might have been 

volleys. I could not say. 

Q. Did you look out after hearing the fire ? 

‘A. I went and looked into the street ; I could sce 
nothing ; then I immediately came back as I thought 
they might probably fire up the Chowk. 

Q. Did you look out again ? 

A. I was looking out for some time. 

Q. What did you see there ? 


to 


A, After the fire, people commenced to run up the 
Chowk side of tho street. 

Q. What sort of people were they ? 

A. To me thoy appeared to be the poorer class of people. 

Q. Was anything thrown at you at the time ? 

A. Yes, a little boy threw a piece of brick. 

Q. What was the effect of the fire on the crowd ? 

A. After the fire the crowd seemed to be very muoh 
afraid. 

Q. So far as the better class of citizens were concerned, 
did you see anything to suggest that they were encourag- 
ing this mob ? 

A. No; just the very reverse. 

Q. Did the mob appear to you to have got completely 
out of hand ? 

A. Opposite the bank they appeared to be completely 
out of hand, as far as the crowd that I saw. 2 

Q. From their attitude did you form any opinion as to 
the probability of violence being done ? 

A, Certainly before the fire, I thought there would have 
been violence. 

Q. As regards the dutics of the police on that occasion, 
did you think they were easy or difficult ? 

A. The police had a very difficult time of it on the 17th. 

Q. After the 17th, I think there was practically no 
further trouble. 

A. No more trouble at all. : 

Q. As regards the authorities during this time, can you 
say whether they were constantly on duty? _ 

A, They were practically on duty day and night. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On the 31st March, you drove to the Chowk ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was no attempt made to molest you in any 
way? 

A. No. 

‘Q. Then on the 10th April or on the 11th, news arrived 
here about the happenings at Amritsar and Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that known to the. people here? I 
suppose & day or two alterwards. . 

A. I knew it on the 10th. ; 

Q. It became known afterwards in the town ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In consequence of that there was no disturbance in 
Delhi at all, till you come to the 17th, so far as you know 2? 

A. There was no disturbance for a day or two after 
the Amritsar affair. 

Q. In consequence of that there was no disturbance 
in Delhi ? : 

A. As far as I remember there was no disturbance in 
Delhi for a day or two afterwards. 

Q. At any time was any attempt made to attack your 
bank or any other banks in Delhi ? : 

A. No attempt was made on the National Bank or 
any other bank at all. 
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Q. There was no attempt on your panes ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You say in your memorandum that you have sub- 
mitted that ike bulk of the people dislike the police ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why do they so dislike them ? 

A. I could not reply to that. I think that dislike 
of the police has been for some time in Delhi. 

Q. For some years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of people are they who dislike the police ? 

A. Merchants, shop-keepers that I have spoken to. 

Q. You do not know the reason ? 

A. I could not tell the reason. 

Q. But there is the fact that the police have been so 
disliked for many years by all people with whom you 
have come in contact ? 

A. Yes. - 


By the Hon’ ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. When the news reached you of the events at 
Amritsar and of the murder of your brother officer, 
you were naturally very anxious, were you not ? 

A. Yea, I was. 

Q. What view did the banks take ag to the safety of 
the banks ? 

A. They were very Secreta I think the Bank of 
Bengal got a guard. But we did not get a guard for 
some time after. 

Q. Then you closed your bank for some time after 
news came from Amritsar ? ’ 


A. No, we did not close the bank for a day or two 
afterwards ; probably two or three days. 

Q. You got permission from the Chief Commissioner 
to do so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask him for permission ? 

A. I do not know. He was arranging for closing the 
banks for a few days, until we saw how the situation was 
going. 

Q. And the banks thought it highly expedient to close ? 

A. We considered it advisable to close for a few days. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. On the 17th when there was that mob outside your 
bank, did you safeguard your bank ? 3 

A. I knew there were picqucts, but I aes not think 
them safe. 


Q. Because there was no police protection at all? 
Had the people been left to do what they liked, as has been 
suggested, what would have been the result of that ? 

A. I doubt if the bank would have been safe. It only 
required one man to Jead them on. 


By Mr. CR. Das— 

Q. On the-17th the mob was in an excited condition 
near your bank ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what was the cause of that excite- 
ment ? 

A. I do not know. 


Mr. H. V. B. HARE-SCOTT, Deputy Director, Central Intelligence and Senior Superintendent of Police, Delhi. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Hare-Scott, you are the Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence and Senior aaa of police 
at Delhi ? 

A. I was in those days. 

Q. 1 think you were not in Delhi on the 30th March ? 

A. 1 arrived on the morning of the 5th. 


Q. Upon your arrival in Delhi did you discuss tho * 


situation with the Chief Commissioner ? 

A. With the Chief Commissioncr and the Deputy 
Commissioner. at 

Q. In the afternoon of that date you went round the 
Principal streets of the city and did you visit the different 
police stations ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And discussed tho situation ? 

A. Yes, with the officers there. 

Q. On that date was business in the city goingson as 
usual ? 

A. Yes, except that trams were being interfered with, 
and the streets appeared to be sullen. 

Q Was it uncertain then whether a hartal would be 
held on the following day ? 

A. Yes, it was uncertain. We could not get definite 

_ information. 

Q. Was not closing of the shops on tho 6th contrary 
to the advice which the loaders of the Satyagraha Sabha 
had given to the people ? 

A. Thad no definite information about it. 
tion was very vague. 

Q. Did you late in the evening drive with Mr. Ordo 
round to the District Magistrate ? 

A, Late in the evening after dinner. 

Q. You decided to send for a gentleman who had taken 
active part ? 

A. Yes, Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
mid-night. 

Q. From the conversation you had what conclusion 
did you come to as to the-probability of Aartal being 
observed 2? 

A. We came to the conclusion that the harlal was 
certain to take place. He told us that all the efforts of 
the leaders had failed. 


My informa- 


He arrived thore at 


Q. Did he say anything as to who had taken charge 
of the mob ? 

A. I do not romember his saying that. Wo concluded 
from what he said that the leaders bad lost ail influence 
in that way and that the lower classcs had taken the 
situation in their own hands. 

Q. In that meeting did you come to any conclusion as 
to the arrangements to be made ? 

A. We decided to oveupy the Town Hall with the troops 
and made arrangemonts accordingly. We put up pic- 
quets at the posts decided on. 

Q. All the shops were shut on, the 6th April ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Was thore a big meeting in the morning at tho 
Fatehpuri Masjid ? 

A. Thoro was a big mocting at the Fatehpuri Masjid 
which lasted for a short time. 

Q. And later in the day thore were other meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what state was tho city during that day ? 

A. Thero was a great deal of excitement all day long. 
There wore shouts of * Gandhs kt Jai.” Otherwise, there 
was no sctious disturbance or marked demonstration on 
that day. 

Q Was it decided to withdraw the troops from the 
Town Hall ? 

A. At nightfall, to come on again next morning. 

Q. On the 7th and 8th how was the situation ? 

A. Tho situation was normal more or less, outwardly 
at any rate. 

Q. Did you yourself examine tho police arrangements ? 

A. Yes, and drafted fresh orders to mect any emergency. 

Q. And those orders were approved ? 

A. Both by the Chief Commissioner and the General 
Officer Commanding the station. 2 

Q. Why did you draft those frosh orders ? 

A. The old orders wero out of date and did not meet 
tho new conditions.. I also found that full use was not 
being made of the police. 

Q. On the 8th you learnt that Mr. Gandhi had left 
Bombay for Delhi ? 

A. On the evening of the 8th we got a telegram. 

Q. You consulted the Chief Commissioner ? 
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A. After first consulting the District Magistrate. 

Q. And did you depute Mr. Jeffreys to serve the order 
on Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. Ho served the order on Mr. Gandhi at Muttra before 
he entered the Punjab. 

Q. On the arrival of the train at Delhi it became known 
that Mr. Gandhi did not arrive ? 

A. Yes, on the arrival of the train at the station. 

Q. Were you at the station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many pcople were there ? 

A, Fifty or sixty men had come to receivo him. 

Q. Did you give orders to the police in connection with 
that ? 

A. The police were asked to hold themselves in readi- 
ness in case of trouble and troops were also ordered in. 

_ _@. On the morning of the 10th was general hartal 
declared ? ‘ 

A. Yes. : 

Q. In consequence of that what disposition did you 
make ? 

A. Police picquets were again posted to the places 
decided upon and troops were kept in readincss in the 
Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Did the 10th pass off quietly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you relieve any of the troops then ? 

A. We had arranged to allow the cavalry to return to 
the cantonment and to withdraw the police picquets but 
as soon as we got news of the trouble at Amritsar we 
cancelled the orders. 

Q. Did the shops, but fora short interval, continue 
closed from the 10th to the 17th ? 

A. On the 9th practically all the shops remained closed 
in the main city. 

-Q. On the 11th did you strengthen the military force ? 

A. On the 11th we got about 100 Indian infantry and 
the railway station was picquetted by the British infantry. 

Q. As regards the arrangement was it a matter for con- 
sideration each morning ? 

A. It was done moro or less permanently during this 
period between the 11th and tho 18th. Troops were kept 
in readiness about that period. 

Q. Were you riding through the town daily at this time ? 

A, Every morning. 

Q. What opinion did you form as to the temper of the 
mob ? ” 

A. The temper was gradually worse and worse during 
this period and the news coming from Lahore and Amritsar 
had a bad effect. A number of small parties of ruffian 
boys turned out in the streets interfering with tho sor- 
vants of Europeans obtaining supplies and preventing 
people from proceeding to work. During this time the 
town was in the hands of the mob pretty well. 

Q. On the morning of the 14th there was news of a 
strike at one of the big railway stations. 

A. At the Shakurpur station and then more reports 
came in as regards intimidation of persons going to their 
work and offices in the railway station. 

Q. Did you consider whether it was necessary to take 
drastic action at this timo ? 

A. We tried to persuade the leaders during this time 
but they seemed to have lost all control over the mob 
and seemed to be absolutely impotent. 

Q. You had meetings on different dates ? 

A. On the 11th and 12th and 13th the District Magis- 
trate and I had meetings. 

Q. Did you lay the situation before the District Magis- 
trate ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That was Colonel Beadon ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in consultation with the Chief Commissioner ? 

A, And also the General Officer Commanding. It was 
decided to summon all the leaders to the Town Hall and 
issue an order under section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Q. What order, was it ? 

A. It is more of a warning order directing people not 
to do certain acts. 


Q. The meeting was held in the Town Hall that after- 
noon ? 

A. Yes, at 3. 

Q. At the request of the leaders was time given to 
them to make arrangements ? 

A. Yes, to put a stop to the hartal and to stop trouble 
if they could. 

Q. Some time after this-you reccived news of an in- 
cident which occurred at King Edward Park ? 

A. We received the news of a riot in which an inspector 
and head constable of the Delhi C. I. D. were assaulted. 
They attended a meeting. 

Q. What meeting was that ? 

A. It was a mecting convencd spontancously by some 
irresponsible sutyagrahis and Home Rulers so far as I can 
make out. 

Q. What date was that ? 

A. On the afternoon of the 14th. 

Q. Did you receive information as to the disturbance ? 

A. Yes. Tho District Magistrate and I received in- 
formation and we proceeded to the spot with a troop of 
cavalry and a party of police. 

Q. Did you procced to the house of the police inspector 1 

A. We proceeded there and found that he was seriously 
injured. We removed him to the hospital. 

Q. Where was he hit ? 

A. About the back and the head so far as I can re- 
member. ae , 

Q. On the morning of the 15th was there a meeting ? 

A. There was another mceting in the Town Hall in the 
morning. The leaders had failed to bring about the end 
of the hartal and they confessed it at the mccting and 
suggested that representatives of the various trades 
should be summoned later in the afternoon. 

Q. When did the later mecting take place ? 

A. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q. So far as the shop-keepers were concerned what was 
the attitude as regards their desire to open their shops ? 

A, A certain number scemed willing to open but there 
was still a most stubborn and hostile clement amongst 
them who were opposed to opening the shops. 

Q. Towards the end of the proceedings did you form any 
opinion as to the probability of the shops being opened ? 

A. I was very doubtful about that. While this meet- 
ing was being held, there was a large crowd outside in the 
Chandni Chowk near the Clock Tower. 

Q. Did any of the crowd have any weapons in their 
hands ? 

A. A certain number wero armed with lathis . 

Q. Was there any attempt to break into the garden ? 

A. They tried to force the police picqucts at one or two 
points. Wo then had to call up the infantry and line 
them in front of the Town Hall. 

Q. On that day was there any collision between the 
military and the crowd ? 

A. Thero was no actual collision. 

Q. On the 16th what was the situation like ? 

A, The day passed off very quietly although the situ- 
ation was very tense, the slightest incident might bring 
on trouble ; and it was useless to look to the leaders to 
do anything. 

Q. Did you have a meeting with the District Magis- 
trate ? 

A. I had a meeting with the District Magistrate, and 
we suggested that we must take action. 

Q. What resolution did you come to ? 

A. We arranged to send out police patrols to arrest 
persons who were committing acts of lawlessness. Till 
then the police had been inactive. 

Q. Did you think that if such means failed you would 
have to call in the military ? 

A. If we failed the only help would bo to hand over 
the situation to the military authorities. 

Q. Later in the evening a certain number of the leaders 
had a meeting with Colonel Beadon ? 

A. Yes. Their leaders came and they had a meeting 
at Colonel Beadon’s house. 

Q. Were you present at that meeting ? 

A, Yes. 
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Q. What passed there ? 

A. The District Magistrate explained the situation and 
told them that this sort of thing could not go on and that 
severe action would have to be taken and they said that 
they were working all day in erfrolling volunteers and 
decided to make another effort to get the shops to open 
the next morning. They also asked me whether I was 
willing to give them police assistance. I agreed to that. 

Q. Coming to the morning of the 17th what ocourred 
then ? : 

A. On the morning of the 17th the District Magistrate 
and I went down to the Town Hall. The leaders were 
out from early that morning persuading the shopkeepers 
to open their shops and their efforts were fairly successful. 
After about 9 o’clock a large number of shops were open 
but little business was being done. 

Q. On this occasion when the leaders were persuading 
the people to open their shops did you observe an eloment 
in the crowd attempting to undo the work of the leaders ? 

A Notatthe beginning. They camelater. The whole 
proceedings appeared to be forced and unlikely to last. 

Q. Did you make any dispositions of the police ? 

A. It was then that I ordered the police patrol which 
we had raised the previous night to help the leaders and 
arrest any persons threatening shopkeepers. 

Q. Was there a man arrested ? 

A. A man was arrested. 

- Q. What was the cause ? 

A. It was reported that he was threatening a shop- 
keeper who had opened his shop. The police arrested 
him arid brought him to the Town Hall where he was 
produced before the Magistrate. 

Q. What occurred then ? 

A. Shops were immediately closed. The shopkeepers 
and leaders had disappeared and the riotous element 
crowded into the Chandni Chowk and soon after a party 
was seen hurrying towards the Fatehpuri Mosque. 

It was evident that something was happening in that 
direction. The cavalry were ordered to the Fatehpuri 
Mosque to see what was happening and to intercept the 
crowd but before they started shots were heard from the 
direction of the Fatehpuri Mosque and in a very brief 
space of time the streets were clear of the people. 

Q. Were you present at the firing ? 

A. No. Iwas in the Town Hall at the time. A police 
Picquet came doubling up the Chandni Chowk and they 
were attacked by the crowd and they were forced to fire. 

Q. Did you see the police force on that occasion ? 

A. I found a head constable lying in the street. He 
was very seriously assaulted. He was assaulted with 
a big bottle or lathi. He was badly cut about the head 
and face and was taken into the Town Hall. Isaw him 
the next morning in the hospital. His condition at the 
time was serious. 

Q. Did you go through the main bazar ? 

A. The district magistrate and I went with the Indian 
infantry and Mr. Orde with the cavalry. We found the 
erowd dispersed everywhere. There were very few people 
about. 

Q. Was order then restored ? 

A. Order was practically then restored. 

Q. About this time some special police constables were 
appointed under the Police Act ; waa there any griev- 
ance about wearing uniform ? 

A. They did not want to wear uniform. 

Q. Was there any objection to wearing uniform ? 

A. They did not want to wear the uniform and I per: 
sonally did not ask them to. I had badges printed for 
them but they were not required to wear uniform. 

Q. When was the hartal brought to an end ? 

A. The hartal ended on the 19th. All the shops were 
open that morning. 

7 After list dite was there any further trouble ? 

A. No. 

Q. To what did you attribute that sudden stoppage ? 

A. There were several reasons for that. I think the 


people were heartily tired of the whole business. They ~ 


began to realise the loss and trouble they were bringing 
upon themselves, The leaders had been discredited and 


the people believed that they had lost theirsupport. 
Rumours were also current that Martial Law had been 
established and finally after their attack on the Picquet 
they received a real lesson. ; 

Q. After your arrival on the 4th of April in Delhi on 
how many occasions were troops used ? 

A. On two occasions—once at the park and on the 
es ae April after the riot in the Chandni Chowk. 

. Was there in your opinion any unnecessary dit 
of military force ? _ ‘a 4 ees 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Although thay were used on those two occasions the 
were kept continually ready ? 4 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was not that trying to the troops ? 

A. It was very trying especially as the temperature 
was high. 

Q. What was the temper of the troops ? 

A. The temper of the troops was excellent. 
very patient. 

Q. During this time what sort of time did the police 
have ? 

A. The police had a very trying time in spite of great 
provocation by the mob. I may also add that there were 
attempts made to tamper with them. There was one 
specific case where proceedings were taken against a man 
under the Defence of India Act. The mob called out to 
on of the picquets and asked them to come over to their 
side. : 


They were 


By Sir C. H, Setalvad— 

Q. Was the meeting that was held on, the 6th of 
April a very large one ? 

A. It was a big meeting. 

Q. The meetings that were held during the latter part 
of the day, were they also large meetings ? 

A. I have no information. It was reported that they 
were fairly well attended. 

Q. There was no disturbance that day ? 

A. No. 

Q. The news of the happenings at Amritsar and Lahore 
—that was received here the next day ? 

A. The news was received on the evening of the 10th. 

Q. And the news coming here no disturbances ocourred 
in Delhi ? 

A. No actual disturbances. 

Q. You said that though the military were actually 
used on two occasions, the 14th and 17th, they were kept 
in readiness in the Queen’s Gardens to meet eventualities ? 

A. During that period. 

Q. Were any machine guns kept there ? 

A. Yes, I believe there was a machine gun. 


By Major.General Sir Gecrge Barrou— 

Q. Yousayamachine gun was there—was it on one of 
the armoured cars ? 

A. Yes. 


- By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 


Q. You said that in order to help the leaders you 
ordered the police to arrest the people who were 
interfering with the shop-keepers on the 17th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it the request of the leaders that they wanted 
help from you? Did they ask ‘ Kindly help us with your 
lice ?? f 

A. They did not put it that way. They decided to 
open the shops ; they made an effort and they asked for 
police help. ~ 

Q. Can you kindly give that in your own words ? 

A. That is practically what I understood them to say. 

Q. What were the words used by them ? 

A. Iam not sure exactly what they were. 

Q. Were they “ Kindly help us ”’? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was it Hakim Ajmal Khan who said that ? 
A. I cannot exactly remember who said the words. 
the three were there, 
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Q. Was not the demonstration at the Town Hall in 
support of the leaders on a rumour that they were going 
to be arrested ? 

A. The reason given by the people was that they be- 
lieved that the leaders were going to be arrested. 

Q. It seemed to you to be a correct explanation ? 

A. It is quite possible. 

Q. You have yourself stated “It seemed to me to be 
more a demonstration in favour of the support of the 
leaders than anything else.”’ Is that so. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore no doubt their attitude eeains more and 
more definite the longer the proceedings lasted. 

A. Yea. 

Q. In your morning rounds you found that the temper 
of the crowd was becoming worse and worse ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Will you kindly explain how you came to that con- 


clusion ? Is.that from what you saw and heard ? 

A. Yes, from their attitude, they were jeering at any 
show of authority and their temper was altogether bad ; 
that was the general impression that I formed. 

Q. Was there any show of authority by you ? 

A, Men were arrested. 

Q. You yourself stated that. 

A. It was the general impression I formed on going 
through the town. 

Q. You cannot give us anything more definite than what 
you have stated ? 

A. The temper of the crowd was exceedingly bad and 
was getting worse daily. I understood this partly from 
the reports received and partly from what I saw myself. 


Q. From the 6th up to the 17th, you were present at 
many of the meetings that were held between the officials 
and the so-called leaders of the people, major or minor ? 

A. Iwas present. ~ 

Q. Do you remember that anyone of them ever repre- 
sented this fact to the authorities that they did not 
want any police interference ? 

A. Yes, I am afraid they did. One gentleman asked 
me to tell the inspector-of the city not to come outside 
the police station. I thought it very absurd for a man 
of his position to make ; I told him so at the time. 


By Mr.C. R. Das— 

Q. Could you tellus what was the cause of the harlal 
of the 6th ? 

A. The hartal of the 6th was held all over India ; the 
day was fixed by Mr. Gandhi ; and it was held in accord- 
ance with the general inatructions received all over India 
from Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. That was held on the 30th ? 

A. J was not here on the 30th. I cannot say anything 
about the 30th. 

Q. Did you hear of any notice issued by the Deputy 
commissioner shortly before the 6th referring to these 
men as badmashes ? 

A. I believe there was something of that sort before I 
came. The notice was issued by the District Magistrate. 
That happened before I came here. 


Q. Did that cause any resentment among the people ? 

A. I believe it probably did. 2 

Q. Did you come to know that when the leaders asked 
them not to hold this hartal again, they said as they were 
called badmashes, they would have the hartal ? 

A. Ido not know anything about that. 

Q. With regard to the order on Mr. Gandhi, will you 
tell the committee what were your reasons for asking for 
an order f 

A. I thought the arrival of Mr. Gandhi in Delhi would 
causo excitement and lead probably to further disturb- 
ances. I thought it extremely inadvisable that he should 
be allowed into Delhi. 

Q. Do you know of any instance all over India where 
there has been any disturbance in the presence of Mr. 
Gandhi ? 

A. I cannot speak as to that. My own opinion was 
that if he came, there would be trouble. 


Q. My question is whether you have heard of any dis- 
turbances where Mr. Gandhi was present ? 

A. I could not tell you that. I have not been follow- 
ing Mr. Gandhi’s movements. 

Q. Not even through papers ? 

A. I am not prepared to go by newspaper reports. I 
had not first hand information about that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that wherever Mr. Gandhi had been, 
there had been no disturbances at all ; in fact, in ape 
he was assigned by the Governmnet, if I may say 60, to 
stop disturbances ? 

A. They were unable to prevent any riota.‘ Mr. 
Gandhi has got a great deal of influence in Ahmedabad ; 
he was unable to prevent any trouble there. 

Q. But the trouble arose in his absence and he went 
there ? 

A. I do not know whether he was there or not. 

Q. It never struck you that the presence of Mr. Gandhi 
would quiet the trouble ? 

A. I took into consideration everything, and came to 
the conclusion that his presence would not stop the dis- 
turbances. 

Q. With regard to the occurrences of the 17th, is it 
not a fact that on the night of the 16th, you hada message 
over the telephone from Hakim Ajmal Khan requesting 
you not to send the police to the city first thing in the 
morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The leaders were trying to get the shops opened ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You and Colonel Beadon were riding out near the 
clock tower, right through the Chandni Chowk. Is it not 
a fact that Sultan Singh came up to you and told that the 
shops were being opened and that if you rode in the 


* bazaar, their work would be difficult ? 


A. I do not remember that at all. 

Q. The leaders wanted you not to send the police to 
the city and said that if you did that there would be no 
disturbance ? 

A. Idonot understand the alteration now made. They 
said that the police should not be sent first thing in the 
morning, 

Q. As a matter of fact, you are aware that the potice 
are not liked by the people here ? 

A. By a certain class of people, probably. 

Q. The class of people connected with these movements, 
the Congress and the Home Rule League ? 

A. I cannot give any opinion on that. Generally, I do 
not know. 

Q. On the 17th of April, I believe, the order with 
regard to the special constables was made ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were not in want of constables ? 

A. We needed assistance. 

Q. You were not in need of 14 constables from respect - 
able citizens of Delhi? Were you really in want of men ? 


A. We wanted special constables to maintain order and 
to exercise influence. We did not want men numerically. 

Q. Then was not the order made with the object of 
humiliating these men ? 

A. Idonot think so. Assistance was required to main- 
tain order and to assist the police. 


Q. That is the form of the order, but was not the real 
object to humiliate 2 Was it not taken by the people in 
that way ? 

A. If they took it in that way, I could not help it. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there was a meeting at which 
they passed o resolution protesting against it the next 
day ? 

A. I am not aware of that meeting. I left shortly 
after that. 


Q. What work did you give to these 14 constables ? 

A. I gave them instructions to assist the police in main- 
taining order. 

Q. Were they put in Parhonlar parts of the town ? 
Staying at corners ? 

A. They were given beats to go ’ round, They had ta 
walk about the corners. 
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Q. Were they asked to wear pagris ? 

A, No. 

Q. Was there an aeroplane brought here ? 

A. An aeroplane was brought here one day. 

Q. On what day ? 

A. On the 1dth. 

Q. .That was the day on which the meeting in tho Town 
Hall was held ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that that led to the impression about 
the intended arrest of the leaders ? 

A. They said so ; it was ridiculous. 


Q. With regard to the arrest of Gauri Shankar what 
was the impression of the public? Wore the public 
under the impression that he was wounded ? 

A. It was not within my knowledge. 


By the President— 
Q. In connection with the acroplano that you referred 
to, what did you do? é 
A. Tho aeroplane arrived only tho day before. The 
intention was to get some bearings and it hovered over tho 


> city only to sce how it could work, if it were required. 


Q. Tho acroplane was not actually employcgl ? 
A, No. $ 


7 Mr. B. C. JEFFREYS, Additional Superintendent of Police. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Jeffreys, are you the Additional Superinten- 
dent at Delhi? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. On the 29th March did you receive orders from 
the senior superintendent of police to visit on the morn- 
ing of the 30th all the city police stations? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With what object ? 

A. To find out whether the police arrangements that 
had been ordered were being properly carried But and to 
form an opinion on the state of the feeling in the city 
and on my return to make a report to the senior superin- 
tendent of police. 

Q. Fhen you made the visit early in the morning ? 

A. Yes. 

¢ What time was it ? 

. I started about. 9-45 with the City Inspector in 


tia tra, 
Q. What points in the city did you visit ? 


a I went to the Kashmir Gate police station and 
then to the main Kotwali pulice station and from there 
to the Sadar Bazar police station and the Faiz Bazar 
police station and Hauz Qazi police station. 


Q. At that time did you notice crowds in the strect 
at all then ? 

A. The first crowd I met was about 100 yards west 
of the Clock Tower. 

Q. Before that did you have any complaint made to 
you? 

A, At the Kotwali station I met a European on foot 
who informed me that the had been told to get out of 
his tonga by & crowd that was collected at the western 
. end of the Chandni Chowk. He said that the crowd 
though peaceful had been so insistent that he had no 
hesitation in complying with its demand. 

Q. Then you proceeded in the direction of the Chandni 
Chowk ? 

A, I did, and about hundred .yards west of the Clock 
Tower, I saw this crowd of 500 or 600 persons loosely 
filling up the whole of the roadway of the Chandni 
Chowk. As we approached, | number of individuals 
ran towards us holding up their hands and shouting to 
us to stop. They did not actually interfere with us and 
we drove amid repeated cries of “ shame " and “ Gandhi ki 
Jai.” 

Q. Were these cries addressed to you? 

A. Yes, Sir. When we were clear of the crowd, we 
turned the trap and re-entered the crowd. 

Q. What happened ? 

A. The majority ran away and the City Inspector 
called out loudly that quiet and order should be main- 
tained. We again turned and continued our journey. 
The crowd immediately re-assembled and loudly called 
out after us. The crowd was composed for the greater 
part of quite young boys of the lower classes. I saw no 
well-dressed men. We went to the sadar police station 
then. Just beyond the bridge there was a crowd of 
some 200 to 300 persons. 

Q. How far? 
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A, From the end of the Chandni Chowk it is about 
400 or 500 yards, perhaps a litt’c more. 

Q. Were numbers of people assembled ? 

A. There was a shop which was open and about 200 
or 300 men were standing in front of the shop. The 
crowd let us through in silence. They were urging the 
owner to close his shop. 

Q. In consequence of what ? 

A. I imagine on account of the crowd. 

Q. Was the owner anxious to open the shop ? 

A. The owner was standing on the verandah of his 
shop and protesting. We remained at the post for about 
10 minutes. On our return the crowd again Iet us 
through but on this occasion a good deal of miscellanc- 
ous shouting occurred. 

Q. Where did you go then ? 

A. We went to the Hauz Qnzi police station by tho 
Ajmer gate and then to the Faiz Bazar police station. 
Near the former station a small crowd collected but not 
on our route. A well dressed Muhammadan priest was 
turned back by this crowd but was not asked to leave 
his tonga. 

Q. Did you seo that ? 

A, I saw him coming back. We asked him what was 
*he reason. He said that the crowd did not allow him 
1 go through but alloy ed him to remain in the tonga. 

Q. About this time were the trams running ? 

A. I do not think so. From there we went on to 
Mr. Marshall’s house. 

Q. Had people been turned out of tongas ? 

A. There was this European gentleman I met at tho 
Tofwali. He had definitely been turned out. 

Q. Werz any other people turned out ? 

A. On our way when we got to the Fort end of tho 
Chandni Chowk there were two ladies there who had 
also been turned out of their tongas. We also stopped 
a couple in & tonga when they were proceeding up the 
Chandni Chowk and told them that it was no use going 
because they are sure to be turned out of the tonga. 

ny Did you make a report ? 

A. 1 reported to Mr. Marshall. 
and see things for myself. 

Q. At that time was the crowd law-breaking ? 

A. At that time the crowd was noisy and “intimida- 
ting. It was not actively law-breaking, but passively. 
It was holding up all traffic, of shops, commerce and 
industry and the like. 

Q. Did it appear to you that there will be danger of 
@ conflagration ? 

A. I thought as the day went on they would pro- 


He asked me to go 


" pably get more excited. Every time they succeeded in 


turning people back, there was a shout of triumph and 
every time they failed to”turn back there was a shout 
of anger. So the probability was that as the day passed 
they would get hotter and hotter. 

Q. You made the second visit to the city in company 
with Mr. Marshall ? 

A. I went with Mr. Marshalltinthis car. Wo went 
along the same road to begin with. On the way a cer- 
tain number of boys called out to us to get out and 
walk. The crowd that was at the Chandni Chowk was 
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still there but it was not so thick. They behaved in § them up in a line across the road and I myself rode into 


exactly the same way, rushed out and tried to make us 5 


stop. The shops had closed. Then we went on to Hauz 
Qazi. 
Bazar instead of going by Faiz Bazar, and about 300 


. 


Mr. Marshall decided to go by the Lal Kuangyy 


the station yard. It was absolutely packed with men, 
and amongst them I found Mr. Currie on foot. 
4 The crowd was shouting and making a noise. 


Q. What attitude did the crowd have towards you? 


yards from the police station we were stopped by @4¢ 4, When I arrived, my armed men were round the 


crowd which completely blocked the narrow road to & ¥ corner and could not be seen. 


considerable depth. 
Q. You could not proceed ? 


Q. Had you any conversation with the crowd ? 


> 


A. We could not possibly go through. a 


They surrounded me and 
began poking my horse with their sticks with the obvious 
idea of driving me out. The horse backed out from this 
crowd into the road and the crowd followed me. Ou 


= the road, they saw these armed men who were moving 


A. The-car stopped. The crowd implored us to drive~ forward in compliance with a signal which I had arranged. 


back, but we distinctly heard people calling out ‘ gct 
ouf and walk.’ The City Inspector got out of the car 
to move the men out of the way. There he was severely 
hustled. He is a lame man and not very active. He 
was pushed about all ovr the place but I did not sce any 
blow struck by anybody. Then a constable who was on 
duty there, came running up from behind with a lathi 
in his hand and this was snatched out of his hand. I 
got out of the car and went towards the (‘ity Inspector. 
This moved the crowd back and allowed the City 
Inspector to return towards the car. But as the man 
came back towards the car all the crowd came surging, 
back again. They swarmed round the car. One man 
implored him to go back and a good deal of noise and 
shouting went on. 

Q. You were in progress in the ordinary execution of 
your duty? 

A. I went to see what the town was like, a thing 
which one is quite entitled to do. When these people 
were all over the car, Mr. Marshall decided to go baek 
and started the engine. As soon as the engine started, 
there were angry shouts and the crowd got hold of the 
car wherever they possibly could. The hood was badly 
broken and there was grave danger of the glass screen 
in front being broken in the same way. Mr. Marshall 
began backing the car and the temper of the crowd at 
once improved. He went back for a few yards and then 
unfortunately one of the wheels stuck in the drain. 

Q. How did you manage to get it out ? 

A, The chauffeur raised the car and drove it rapidly 
and the crowd came running in afterwards. When we 
got more or less opposite the Mauz Qazi police station, 
a body of constables came running out with police lathis 
in their hands and the crowd bolted. 

A. We had a discussion with the City Inspector. It 
wns qtite safe to advance again but Mr. Marshall came 
to the conclusion that it was best not to, so we watched. 

Q. At about what time was that ? 

aA. Iv was about 12-30. 

Q. Did you go to the railway station after that ? 

A, We went round the Bastion Road and when we got 
to the Dufferin Bridge we saw a crowd on the Queen’s 
Road opposite the railway station and the city inspector 
got out of the car to see what was happening. Mean- 
while we went to report to Mr. Barron. 

Q. Did you hear that a serious riot was taking place ? 

A. We had some discussion with Mr. Currie and he 
decided to take us along to the General Officer Com- 
manding the station. We had just started when we met 
a mounted police constable who gave a note to Mr. Barron 
to the effect that there was serious rioting taking place 
at the railway station. We at once drove to the police 
lines where I took charge of the foot reserve consisting of 
one sub-inspector, 3 head constables and 32 foot cons- 
tables, and the constables were armed with ordinary 
muskets and 13 rounds of buckshot per man. They had 
no ball. I took a mounted constable’s horse and rapidly 
marched this force to the railway station. Mr. Marshall 
had given me orders to clear the railway station and the 
toad in front of the railway station, and he said that 
he would collect mounted police and bring them along. 
As we got near the station by the Dufferin Bridge, I 
found Queen’s Road fairly full of men. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to numbers ? 

A. I could not tell; I should think there were about 
150 men at the time ; when we got near the western gate 
of the railway yard, I stopped the constables and formed 


. Tho crowd then very hastily withdrew into the court- 
yard again. They went down the road where they met 
reinforcements which consisted of the people whom I had 
driven out of Queen’s Road and again started shout- 
ing. 

Q. Did you go towards them ? 

A. I rode forward in order to continue the retreat. 
They began to advance on me. This forward move- 
ment I checked by pushing forward some of the un- 
armed constables who had been present before my arrival. 
I then formed the conclusion that with the small force 

- at my. disposal it would be quite impossible to overawe 
the crowd into dispersing. I had my 32 men plus a 
certain number of whom the City Inspector had collected 
earlier in the day. 

Q. How many would they amount to? 

A. About 15 or 20. 

Q. You formed the conclusion that the police was 
insufficient ? 

A. I looked at this crowd and as they did not appear 
to be intent on any particular acts of violence I decided 
to let them stand by until such time as reinforcements 
reached me, more especially Mr. Marshall's mounted men. 


Q. How was the crowd drawn up at that time ? 

A. They were in the shape of a D. 

Q. Did you hear about the riot that had occurred at 
the station ? 

A. I then discussed the matter with Mr. Currie and 
he told me that there had heen a row at the railway 
station and I saw a lot of broken glass, broken wood- 
work and flower pots. All the traffic to and from the 
station was entirely stopped. 


Q. What was the attitude of the crowd ? 

A. At that time the crowd was gradually creeping 
forward and as reinforcements camo they pushed for- 
ward. This rush had to be stopped as they were coming 
near the armed men so I collected all the unarmed 
constables and officers who were there leaving the armed 
men in a body. I sent them up to the crowd to push 
it back or at any rate prevent it coming forward. This 
to a certain extent had the desired effcct. It did not 
stop the crowd but it slowed the movement down. At 
about 2 p.m. an armoured car came from the fort and 
the crowd moved out to let this through. It took up _ 
& position opposite the station on the garden side of 
the road. This also had a certain effect in slowing the 
crowd down. t 

Q. When did Mr. Marshall come up 2 

A. He came up about a quarter of an hour later, 

Q. Whom was he accompanied by ? 

A. He was accompanied by Mr. Brown who is a police 
subordinate and I think 8 mounted men. 

Q. Were they police ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I think you called to the crowd to make way. 

A. They made way and the armed constables also 
made way. I told him what had happened there. A 
minute before three bricks had been thrown from the 
Qucen’s Gardens, one of which hit me on the hand. 
The position was becoming dangerous. Mr. Marshall saw 
this and determined to push this crowd into the garden, 
and ordered me to hold the road with the rear rank and 
to bring up the front rank of the armed men behind his 
mounted constables. I explained these orders to the men 
and was beginning my advance when I saw some 20 
British soldiers doubling towarde the garden gates where 
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Mr. Currie, Mr. Marshall and the mounted men were 
advancing under a shower of stones and bricks. 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd et this time ? 

A, They were simply pelting us with lathis and bricks. 

Q. The crowd were pretty well driven into the corner ? 

A. Yes, except a few who were left on the castern 
side. 

Q. Had they been throwing missiles before ? 

A, They were being pushed back into the garden. 

Q. After the crowd was actually pushed back into the 
garden what did they do? 

A, They were pelting us with stones. 

Q. Were any of your men injured ? 

A. They were all hit. I was hit on the top of the 
head. 

Q. Did the situation appear very grave ? 

A. It appeared desperate. The crowd was very close. 

Q. Was the order to fire given ? 

A. I heard Mr. Marshall call out to Mr. Currie that 
we shall have to fire. I did not hear anything more 
as I was very nearly thrown off my horse. And a 
moment later I heard Mr. Marshall give the order to 
fire which I repeated to my men. This firing took place 
for a few seconds and I heard Mr. Marshall order to 
cease fire. 

Q. Before the firing took place wore efforts made to 
disperse the crowd ? 

A. We prayed and negotiated with the crowd and we 
made all sorts of prémises to the leaders of the crowd. 
We went round and harangued them personally. Theye 
absolutely declined to move. 

Q. As a result of the firing did you notice anything ? 

A. I saw two men on the ground. I did not seo any 
wounded men. 

Q. Were there many bricks and stones ? 


A. The whole of that open space in front of the gate 
was littered with bricks and stones and thero were sleo 
a very large number of lathis also lying on the greund. 

Q. How long did the firing last ? 

A. About three seconds. 

Q. After the order to cease fire was given was there 
further firing ? 

A. Not a shot. It stopped immediately. 

Q. What did you do then ? 

A. I then advanced the foot constables to the embank- 
ment opposite the gate and overlooking the fugir’s tomb 
in the garden below and began working down the roeds 
to right and left leading towards the Town Hall. 


Q. When did the Bedfords arrive ? 

A. There were 20 men who doubled across, 

Q. Were there any Manipuris there ? 

A. By this time contingent of Manipuris whom I hed 
not previously noticed came out and were clearing the 
garden. 

Q. Was the crowd dispersing after the fire ? 


A. As we advanced, there were several small groups of 
the crowd in the garden and they all ran away from us es 
we advanced. We advanced up to thet cross road which 
Tans east to west through the garden, the police picquet 
came up with me. I asked them to stop there and as 
I would advance my police up to the Town Hall, I did 
not want crowds to be formed behind me. The meh 
were accordingly posted in that corner and we went up 
towards the Town Hall. The people with me were one 
sub-inspector and about 12 of the original front rank 
of my armed constables; 4 or 5 constables were with 
lathis in their hands. 

Q. In what direction was the crowd moving ? 

A. They were moving out towards the Chandni Chowk 
through the gardens. 

Q. What direction did you take ? 

A. As they seemed perfectly peaceful, I told the sub- 
inspector to move right up to the gate of the Chandni 
Chowk and prevent the crowd from returning. I myself 
went round the western side. Then I rode back to 
Mr. Marshall at the railway station to report to him.~ 

Q. After your return, did you hear news about o fur- 
ther riot ? 


A. After my return I received news of a row near the 
Town Hall. Mr. Marshall told me to go there and that 
he would send 40 Manipuris as a reinforcement. I rode 
up across the bridge and found a large crowd yet inside 
the western gate of the gardens with my police force in 
front of them. 

. Was the crowd doing anything ? 
. They were chucking stones again. 
. What sort of stones ? 

. Stones and bricks. 

. Were they large ? 

+ Not particularly large. 

. Were they doing injuries to your men ? 

A. They were hitting them. 

Q. Were the stones so large as to cause any serious 
injury to your men ? 

A. That did not happen ; it might have. I rede up 
to this picquet and saw that there was very great danger 
again of being overwhelmed by rush either from the front 
or on either flank especially through the line of bushes. 
So I withdrew the picquet slowly down the road until 
we were on a level with the front face of the Town Hall, 
where the large flank was, and very slowly withdrew the 


POROPOAO 


- police. 


Q. At that time, you did not fire ? 

A. No firing so far. As soon as I arrived on the spot 
the stone throwing increased very distinctly. We were all 
hit and the horse I was on was hit time and again; 
finally I got off the horse and the horse bolted. At that 
time some of the constables asked my permission to 
fire. I refused to give permission, because the British 
troops were coming up behind and I hoped that their 
presence would frighten the crowd and would avoid the 
necessity of firing. There were at least three unarmed 
constables right up in the front of the crowd praying the 
crowd to go away. But the crowd continued to advance. 
The remaining three constables were out of the way and 
the crowd came forward. 

Q. Did they begin to pelt you again ? 

A. The bricks continued through the bushes on the 
road. I was always afraid of men coming up through 
the bushes. I looked round and found that the British 
soldiers were still some distance off. They appeared to 
be advancing slowly. It was absolutely impossible to 
delay firing any longer and therefore I directed the 
last four armed constables on the right of my line to 
fire into the crowd at my right and into the bushes. 

Q. How far was the crowd away then ? 

A. Two men were within arm’s reach and the crowg 
was about 10 yards away. 

Q. Would you describe the oxact situation ? 

A. The front row was simply thick with boys; the 
first half were boys ; behind these were men on the right 
climbing over the wall. That is why I chose the right. 
One reason was that the, men were there and people were 
coming through the bushes just as the two men had 
already done. The remaining 8 or 9 armed constables 
who were with me, I told them not to fire and they did 
not fire. oe men whom I ordered to fire, fired one 
volley and I ¢sw one man drop. There may have been 
more. Tho others did not fire. The crowd, however, 
was not particularly impressed by this and continued to 
advance and stone-throwing continued. 

Q. Was the first volley fired in the air ? 

A. No. 

Q. You fired at the crowd ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not see those who were affected by the 
fire ? 

"A. Cortainly I saw one man was dropped. 

Q. It did not apparently deter the crowd ? 

A. Not in the least ; they continued to advance, and 
thr. w bricks ; the people were very close to us then. So 
I told the whole Jine to fire. ‘The whole line consisted of 
about 12 or 13 armed constables. I also told them not to 
fire at these boys who were in front and they should try 
and avoid them. Wo -were very fortunate and we did 
avoid them. It was not an effective volley : owing to the 
tremendous amount of noise going on and to the bricking 
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ing that was going on, it did not scom to have very much 
effect. The crowd continued to advance, but it stopped 
just at the instant of fire, which secmed for a second or 
two. During this time the British picquct arrived and 
formed up on my left. I closed the policemen in the 
right ond these men in the left. The crowd again began 
coming forward. I think there were some shots fired in 
the air, later on, not by the police. 


Q. Was that not immediately after this ? 
A. It was a matter of a minute or half a minuto. 


Q. How did it come about that shots were fired in 
the air? That I do not quite understand. 


A. When the British came alongside us, the crowd 
more or less halted then, they did not go away and _ they 
continued to stone. Some began to come through the 
road over the bushes. The sergeant in charge of the 
picquet was close to me. I warned him ‘we shall 
probably have to shoot in a minute or two.” Just as 
I was giving this order to him, tho British party fired 
off two volleys in the air. 


Q. What was the effect of firing in the air? Was the 
crowd immediately discharged ? 

A. These two volleys went off into the air. I forbade 
the constables from shooting ; they did not shoot. The 
crowd charged tho British party, they then lowered their 
rifles and put a volley into them and that finished the 
business. The crowd then bolted. Wo advanced up to 
the gate about 25 or 30 yards alongside our party. T 
went out into the Chandni Chowk to sce whether tho 
crowd had dispersed. I saw threo or four men being 
carried away and we recovered the bodies that were 
left behind. There was one man inside the gates. He 
was alive. ‘The second was on tho verandah of the first 
shop wost of the gato. I think these men wore hit by 
the first police volley and there were three bodies on the 
road. I got theso bodies in and others were brought in 
by me and placed on the verandah of the Town Hall 
oflicos. 

Q. What happened subsequently ? 

A. Nothing very important. Mr. Marshall had arrived 
and took over cbarge from me. He brought his 40 Mani- 
puris who guarded the Town Hall I think. We closed 
the gates, took over the Qucen’s Gardens and we returned 
to the railway station to await tho cavalry which had 
been sent for. 

Q. Was there a mv-ting in the afternoon ? 


- A. The cavalry turned up about half an hour later, at 

3-45 p.m. Mr. Marshall told me that a meeting was being 
held at the Pipal Park (also called the Congress ground), 
illegally, without a liconse and hoe asked me to take the 
cavalry there and clear the crowd. After having done 
so to come down the Chandni Chowk and clear off any 
crowds and report to him. I went off, the cavalry 
arrived at the Pipal Park ground where there was a 
meeting going on in the corner. Mr. Munshi Ram was 
conducting the meeting. I had a conversation with him, 
he assured me that the mecting would be peaceful. I 
said if it was peaceful, wo had no particular objection 
to it. It scemed to mo to be perfectly peaceful at the 
time, and so I left the place. Chandui Chowk was more 
or less free and clear of people. I went to the Town 
Hall and reported to the senior officers. 

Q. Had you anything to do in connection with the 
arrangements made for dealing with the subsequent 
outbreaks ? : : 

A. I was not in chargo of any arrangement made 
afterwards. From time to time, I was put in charge 
of bodies of men, but I was not in any way responsible 
for the arrangements. 


By Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Coming to the incident atthe station, Mr. Jeffreys, 
on the 30th, you came up with your armed party, you 
told us, and Icft your men across the road and you 
rode into the station yard. Was there a considerable 
number of people in the station yard 7 

A. The whole yard was packed. 


Mr. R. C. 
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Q. The way in which the station yard was cleared was 
eee the crowd was taken back by the horses into the 
road ? 

A. They were drawn ; they were never driven out. 

Q. About the incident at the Clock Tower, when you 
got up there to the gate, did you gather from anything 
that you saw or heard whether the crowd passing through 
tle gate had any specific common object. 

A. No, beyond the desire to harm the police. 

Q. Did anybody shout out to you asking for liberty 
to pags through and give any reason for his request ? 

A, None whatever. : 

Q. At the Clock Tower, as I understand you, from 
first to last, the fusilade of bricks continued ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand at the Clock Tower you from first 
to last suffered a continued fusilade of bricks. Can you 
just tell me where the crowd got their bricks from ? 

, A. From road metalling I imagine. bg 

@. Was there any considerable number of bricks and 
stones at the Chandni Chowk on the spot at that timo? 

A.I do not know that. 

Q. So far as your experience went at the Clock Tower 
the practice of firing into the air by the British Infantry 
was not apparently very successful ? 

A. It was absolutely disastrous. 

Q. Did you'that day or the next day have anything 
to do with the detachment of Manipuris that were en- 
trained at Delhi station? 

« A. That evening I was sent off to arrange for a picquet 
of Manipuris. When I went there it was absolutely 
impossible to make mysclf understood. They did not 
understand English or Urdu. I had to come back and 
tell the oflicers that they could not understand anything 
of what I said. There was only one man in Delhi who 
could talk to them and that was their British officer. 

Q. From what you say they were not ordinary Gurkhas? 

A, No. ‘ 

Q. Were they armed with kukris ? 

ALT do not know. 

Q. Did you see from what you saw of them whether 
they were infantry accustomed to behave as infantry 
or whether they were a labour detachment or what sort 
of troops they were ? 

al. 1 could not judge. I saw very little of them. 

Q. May I take it as regards firing that in all cases the 
police, when they fired, fired buckshot ? That was the 
one thing they were armed with as regards ammunition 
just as the British Infantry were armed with ordinary 
+303 2 

A. Yes, . 


By Sir C. H. Setalrad— S 

Q. About the morning of the 30th you spoke of people 
being turned out of their tonga. Was that part of the 
programme of the crowd to stop all business that day ? 

A. I understand so. Yes. 

Q. You said they implored Mr. Marshall to go back. 
They did not threaten ? 

A. As I said a certain number of people implored us 
touching our fect and a certain number so to say com- 
manded us. 

@. Those who actually asked Mr. Marshall did so - 
respectfully ? 

A. Those that asked Mr. Marshall did so, but others 
were not se. 

Q. I think you told us that the number you found on 
the Quéen’s Road when you arrived at the station was 
about 100 ? 

A. Quite a small number. 

Q. And when you went into the station yard you found 
a large crowd and Mr. Currie in the midst of it ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Can you give some estimate of the mumber ? 

A. I was inside the station for about a fifth of a second : 
I could not give you any idea 

Q. When you got there you saw Mr. Currie in the 
midst of the crowd ; they were not assaulting Mr. Currie ¥ 
Mr, Currie was talking to thom ¢ 
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A. He was in the middle with people all round him. 
I saw he was not assaulted. 

Q. Nor did they assault you? They could have done 
it if they wished to? 

A. No doubt. There were lot of sticks about.- 

Q. Then you said that for an hour and a half you were 
negotiating and talking with the crowd and haranguing 
the leaders. What wore those negotiations ? 

A, There was one gentleman—I think Bishan Sarup 
was his name—wanted to know whether wo had 
arrested two men or not. : 

Q. They were asking whether two of their men hud 
been arrested 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. The negotiations were with regard to the release ? 

A. There was Bishan Sarup. There was that boy 
who was beaten later on in tho day and one or two others. 


They were taken to the railway station lock-up. Thoy 
were shown that we had not the two men. 
Q. This must have occupied considerable time. Mcan- 


time the crowd was waiting ? 

A, The crowd was coming forward the whole time. 

_ Q. The crowd was not turbulent then, when the leaders 
were talking and negotiating ? 

A. They were not fighting us. 
traffic. 

Q. They were not assaulting you? They were quiet 
so far? 

A. To that extent, yos. 

Q. Then were you able to satisfy the leaders that these 
men had not been arrested ? 

A. Not in the least. They wanted all sorts of things. 
They wanted us not to prosecute anybody which is 
highly illegal. 

Q. Did they malte any other remarks ? 

A. They asked all sorts of absurd questions about 
myself and particularly the City Inspector because 
they knw him. 

Q. About this time the crowd was driven from the 
Queen’s Road to the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. Yes, with the reinforcements to Mr. Marshall’s 
mounted police. 

Q. How many men had you at your command ? 

A. There were about 8 or 9 mounted men and there 
was the same old crowd that we had all the time. 

Q. You thought that if you had more reinforcements 
you would be able to overawe the crowd ? 

A. Originally, yes. 2 f 

Q. If at that time the 250 Manipuris had been made 
available to you do you think you could have successfully 
overawed the crowd ? 

A, It would have been a hideous massacre. Nobody 
could understand and give orders to the Manipuris. 
They would have killed the first man who provoked 
them.” 

Q. They had their non-commissioned officer? - 

A. Nobody else could talk to them. 

Q. Surely if he was on the spot with them he could 
command them ? 

A, I doubt it. That is only my private opinion. 
There would have been huge casualtics if you had em- 
ployed them. 

Q. That is a matter of opinion? 

A, I have given it as my private opinion. 

Q. Where were they at this timo? 

A. I do not know that. I was impressed with the 
fact that nobody could talk to thom. If you had taken 
the whole lo: of them there would have been a hideous 
massacre. 

Q. Supposing you did not take 250 ? 

4. But your original question was 250 ? 

Q. Supposing that we modify it and supposing that 
you took only a sufficient number of Manipuris with the 
British officer in command, 50 or 60 or whatever you 
thought was neccessary, with them and the police that 
you had got, could you have overawed tho crowd ? 

A. I very much doubt it. It would have been inadvi- 
sable to introduce a single Manipuri. I had personally 
Rothing to do with them. - ~ 


They were holding up 
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Q. I put it to you as a hypothetical case. Supposing 
you had these reinforcements you could have overawed 
the crowd without resorting to fire ? 

A. I doubt it. It is the good old story that if you hit 
you must expect to be hit back. The Manipuris would 
certainly have got excited and would have massacred a 
huge number. 

If you will refer to my original statement near the 
Town Hall you will notice that the police officers asked 
me for permission to fire and I had to harangue them and 
say “No.” I told them that the British were just coming 
and all that sort of thing. Otherwise, they would have 
lost their temper. 

Q. The real difficulty was the language ? 

A. The whole story was that. I did not know any- 
thing about them particularly. 

Q. About the Clock Tower incident what was the 
number of the crowd there ? 

A. It filled up half the circle round the Clock Tower. 
It also filled up about 25 to 30 vards inside the gardens. 

Q. Could you not give me any estimate of the number ? 

A. I am afraid not. 

Q. You said that the British picquet came in later on. 
ut they had come in time to assist, you could have avoided 

re ? 

A, I know as a matter of fact we were in great funk 
about the assistance. It was not fast enough in coming. 
They took time in arriving. When you are in grave 
danger you want help damned quick. 


By Major-General Sir Gcorge Barrow— 

@. The police were armed with buckshot. 
that the object was to savo life ? 

a. The orders were that we should firo with buckshot 
in preference to ball. 

Q. Thon you were quite a long timo standing under the 
fire of those bricks and stones ? 

A. The troops and the police and Mr. Marshall were 
being bricked before I arrived on the spot and they were 
being bricked before we came up. 

Q. I take it that it is a nasty experience being hit 
and not returning fire ? 

A. I was hit myself about three times. 

Q. You had a certain amount of that experience ? 

A. It is & most trying experience. I experienced it 
very much indeed. 

Q. Practically anybody who experienced that would 
require a large amount of paticnce and forbearance ? 

A. Anybody would. 

Q. Under those circumstances the shooting occurred ?. 

A. It was absolutely necessary. At the railway 
station if we had not fired at that precise moment we 
would have had a hand-to-hand tussle between members 
of the crowd and members of the British troops and 
police. They would have been snatching the rifles out 
of the men’s hands. At that stage you must either 
bayonct a man or shoot him. 

Q. And the calling out of the Manipuris in your opinion 
would have been worse ? 

A.I think so myself. 

Q. Even if they were disciplined troops ? 

A. I do not like to criticise—it would have been most 
undesirable. 

Q. You do not think that one British officer could 
command a company. 

A. In street fighting it is impossible, 


I take it 


By the How ble Pundit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You say in your written statement that the 
“ Manipuri contingent whose presence I had not pre- 
viously noticed was similarly clearing the garden on my 
left and the Queen’s Road in the direction of the Lothian 
Bridge”? What was the strength of that contingent ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How many did you sce doing this work ? 

A. I did not sce them at all. 

Q. As @ matter of fact the Manipuris were employed 
in pushing back the crowd before the second firing took 
place ? 
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A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. This statement was not your own personal know- 
ledge—you were informed of it. Were any persons 
killed by these Manipuris ? 

A. 1 have no_ idea. 

Q. Why were they not employed before the first 
tiring ? 

A. It never rested in my hands to make a decision. 

Q. Up to 2-15 p.m., there was no stone throwing ? 

A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Up to 2-15 p.m., and the first time that the stone 
was thrown, you saw Mr. Marshall coming ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. At the time the order to fire was given was the 
crowd warned of what was going to happen, were they 
told “ now look here, we have done our best and if you 
will not move, the order to fire will be given?” Was 
any such warning given to the crowd ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How far were you from Mr. Marshall ? 

A. About two yards. : 

Q. And the order for firing was given by Mr. Marshall. 
Did Mr. Marshall proclaim this to the crowd? Possibly 
you must have heard. If such warning was given, is 
there any reason for you not to hear it? 

A. Every reason. Thero was appalling noise. 

Q. Now you have said in several places that the crowd 
was creeping forward. Was not this due to the fact 
that the crowd was increasing, people from behind push- 
ing the crowd and of course naturally in a large crowd 
people will creep forward ? 

A. I have already explained that it was for that 
reason. 

Q. Do you think that the poking of the horse was 
done with a view to hurting you? What was their 
object ? 

A. The object was to prevent me going where I had a 
legitimate right to go and if possible to make that pre- 
vention as offensive as possible. 

Q. Where did you intend going at that time ? 

A. To the courtyard. 

Q. Hamid-ud-din Khan Sahib was there in the crowd ? 

A. I did not see him at the time. - 

Q. Was he also prevented from going there ? 

A. He arrived there an hour earlier than I did. 

Q. You said before that when you saw Mr. Marshall 

* coming you asked the crowd to move out of the way 
and they allowed Mr. Marshall to go and still you say 
that they poked your horse ? 

A. I have also said that the number of men behind 
the D. was very small. A very small number of people 
would find it very difficult to stop 10 mounted people. 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to how many rounds 
were fired ? 

A. No. 

Q. If, say, about 20 or 30 persons fired, at the same 
time, how many casualties would there be ? 

A. It would depend on the shooting. If the men were 
excited they might hurt nobody. 

Q. If the shooting party had a crowd of two or three 
thousand people and the distance is only two yards 
how many casualties would there be ? 

A. I really have no idea. It is a matter for an expert. 

Q. Are there any police regulations about firing ? 

A. There are. They are to be found in the Appendix 
to volume II of tho Punjab Police Rules. 

Q. What is the rule laid down if the police want to 
disperse a crowd ? 


A. The order is that they should fire over the heads 


of the crowd. 

Q. Is there anything about firing at people's foct ? 

A. If you fire with buckshot it is uscless aiming st 
people's feet. 

Q. What became of the two men that were wounded 
at the railway station ? 

A. The original two, the last I saw of them was that 
they were being put into a Red Cross van to be carried off 
to hospital. 

Q. After they had been wounded ? 


A. They were then taken into the yard. 

Q. Do you know whether they died immediately 
afterwards ? : 

A. One man was dead. . 

Q. Now you have stated that at that time for about 
an hour and a half negotiations were being carried on 
between the kolwal and crowd and yourself about the 
release of these two men and you have stated that two 
or three men supposed to be the leaders of that crowd 
were shown all over the place just to satisfy them that 
there was nobody in police custody at the station and 
that the people arrested had been forcibly releaged f 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the persons were forcibly released by the crowd, 
then where was the need of taking those leaders all over 
the places to assure the crowd that there was no one 
under police custody ? 

A, Because the leaders were sure that the men had not 
been released. 

Q. You had no personal knowledge that they were 
rescued ? 

A. I personally was not at the railway station. But 
I know from subsequent enquiries that they were re- 
leased. 

Q. If, for instance, I had forcibly released the persons 
from your custody and I make a demand again for the 
release, the proper answer would be to ask why I made 
that demand when I had already forcibly rescued them ? 

A. Because the crowd is not a single unit. The first 
20 poople of the crowd rescued the men. The remain~ 
ing number, whatever it was, did not believe that. Wo 
therefore assured them that they had been rescued. 
The leaders continued to say that they did not believe 
us. I said, ‘‘ al! right come and see.” That seems very 
reasonable. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. Mr. Jeffreys, have you heard of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress, the Homo Rule League and the Satyagraha 
movement ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Is it not a fact that the attitude of the police is 
against these movements ? 

A. No, That is a question of policy. 

Q. Iam asking you whether the attitude of the police 
officers in Delhi is or is not against these movements ? 

A. Very much against when they start throwing 
bricks and stones. 

Q. Nothing about bricks ; as an abstract movement ? 

A. We do not care two straws for any movement. 

Q. You have got no opinion upon that whatever ? 

A. No. 

Q. The officers never discussed these movements ? 

A, Not officially. 

Q. Between themselves ? Would I be right in saying 
that os a matter of fact that police officers generally— 
Iam confining myself to this district—when they discuss 
these movements, they discuss them unfavourably ? 

A. Ido not know. I find more interesting things to 
talk about. 

Q. You never talk about these ? 

A, Occasionally, but I have no great interest. 

Q. You have never exprossed yourself against these 
movements ? . 

A, I do not understand what you are driving at. I 
do not mind in the least about these movements. When 
they throw bricks, then we object. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you police officers in Delhi 
have constantly expressed yourselves against these 
movoments ? 

A. I do not think 80, 

Q. Am I right in saying that as a matter of fact througiy- 
out these days, commencing from the 30th March till 
the 17th April, there never has been a single disturbance 


-in the city except when the police were there ? 


A, You are absolutely wrong. .Every day without 
exception thero were largo crowds holding up all shops 
in Delhi. All commerce and industry was held up. 
All traffic, -excopt traffic in tongas, which were over- 
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loaded, was held up. The policemen were threatened, 
jeering at policemen, endeavouring to do the same to 
railway servants, upsetting all merchandise ; Europeans 
were put to considerable difficulty, all illegal. 

Q. About the disturbances that you have spoken of 
in your evidence here, #.e., the disturbances of the 30th, 
l4th, eto., all these disturbances happened when the 
police were seen? 

A. Policemen who were near the disturbance were 
always attacked. 

Q. I do not agree with your idea of disturbances. 
The shops were closed. That is a mattor of opinion ; 
Ido not want to discus; that with you. About the 
disturbances that you have referred to, none of them 
took place in the absence of a policeman ? 

A. Yes; I have only .talked of cases where police 
were present. 

Q. Am I right in saying that between those two dates, 
there never has been a riot except in the presence of a 
policeman ? e 

A. You are wrong. 

Q. Can you mention any riot during these days where 
there was no policeman ? 

A. I forget the exact dates. There was a meeting at 
which Mr. Barron met the leaders in the Town Hall. I 
think on that day there were such riots. 

Q. That is on the 15th ? 

A. Yes, on the 15th the crowd smashed practically 
every lamp post, and they broke a municipal sentry 
box; the police were not present there. 

Q. Do you know of any official documents about these 
tiots 2? Was there any complaint about these riots ? 

A. We had complaints from the Electric Tramway 
people. They complained of the loss of property. 

Q. That is the only riot that you can think of ? , 

A. No. My cook was troubled by 10 persons. 


Q. Were there any such occurrences such as those 


that took place near the station or anywhere olse or at 
public meetings ? 

A, Those are the things that I am talking of. 

Q. Did they in your opinion require firing ? 

A. How can I give you any information when I was 
not present ? 

Q. When you arrived at the station on the 30th March, 
did you see any riot ? 

A. There was a riot going on the moment I arrived. 

Q. Do you mean to say that a riot was going on when 
you arrived there ? 

A. I have already told you ti at on the fifth second of 
my arrival there was a riot against me. 

Q. As soon as you got thore, the riot bogan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I take it that before that the Chief Commissioner 
had not received any notice of # riot ? 

A. He got first information as far as I know from that 
mounted constable that I was referring to in my state- 
ment. 

Q. Before you arrived at the station, according to your 
statement, the Chief Commissioner could not have 
received any intimation of a riot ? 

A. He did receive information, to which I have referred 
in my statement. 

Q. Was it another riot? 

A. That is the original attack on the contractor. 

Q. Can you tell me why is it that directly you appeared 
there, the riot began? 

A. Because I was alone there. : 

Q. Would it have been due (i.e., the throwing of brick- 
bats) to t! e way in which your men dealt with tl:e crowd ? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. Were any brickbats thrown that time? 

A. Not when I arrived. 

Q. No brickbats were thrown before you ? 

A. I was never inside the yard. 

Q. Did they all clear out ?_ Were tkere brickbats ? 

A. I did not see any brickbats lying about. 

Q. When you went there, the crowd in the Queen’s 
Road showed a tendency to keop out of the way ? 

A. Yes. 


they wore snatching rifles. 


Q. Just in the same way as when Mr. Marshall came ? 
A. Yes. 
“Q. Before the firing was ordered, were the police 
officers directed to see their bullets ? 
A, Not to my knowledge. 


Q. How many sowars were available at that time ? 
A. I could not give you any idea ; at that time I was 
not employed with them in any way. 


Q. You have not the slightest idea as to how many of 
them were in Dolhi ? 

A, There were about 40. 

Q. I take it that that number could be had at that 
time ? 

A. Mr. Marshall tried to got them, but he could not. 


Q. How far is the police lines from the station? Is it 
some 8 or 10 minutes walk ? 

A. About that. 

Q. These mounted police are in the Police Lines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the first thing that was done was to 
drive the crowd into the Queen’s Park ? ' 

A, Into the gardens. 

Q. And that was done by the mounted police ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Was it by riding through ? 

A. I could not tell you. I was at that moment giving 
orders to my men telling off one half and asking the 
other half to follow behind. 

Q. You did not see the beginning of the advance ? 

A, Not absolutely. When I finished giving orders to 
my men, I saw these people. 

Q. You were present when Mr. Marshall gave the 
order to fire. You heard that ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. If any warning had been given by Mr. Marshall 
I take it that you would have heard it ? 

A. Not necessarily. There was so much noise. 


Q. How many constables were there before the firing ? 

A. At that time there were my 16 armed constables. 
There wore 16 armed constables near the gate. There 
wero the sowars, about 8 or 10 of them, and there was a 
miscellaneous crowd of about a dozen unarmed cons- 
tables plus the British. 

Q. Would the number of constables be 70 altogether ? 

A. It was nothing like 70. [ would not be able to say 
that. 

Q. That was what you said, Mr. Jeffreys—that there 
were about 70 constables and 20 British soldiers present 
when the firing took place ? 

A. It might be about that. 
swear to any particular numbor. 
that number. 

Q. That is what you have given in your evidence 
before the Court. (Counsel read here the relevant 
portion.) 

A, That would be correct. 

Q. You told the Committee that rifles were being 
snatched ? 

A. I was on the extreme loft. On the extreme right 
I did not see. I explained 
in my evidence before the Court that I could not fire at 
peoplo’s feet. You fire to kill, as contrasted with making 
a noise. I did not mean as contrasted with wounding. 
It is necossary to fire to kill. 


Q. Then the rules require that as little injury should 
be done as possible under the ciroumstances ? 

A, Yes. A 

Q. I am now asking you about what occurred near 
the Town Hall? Did the crowd, when it was fired 
upon, try to enter through the Clock Tower gate ? 

A. They were already inside the garden. 

Q. Did it strike you why they were going there ? 

A, It did not, indeed. 

. Q. Did you form any opinion as to why having come 
out of the park t'.ey had again gone into the park and 
which way they were going ? 

A. The desire. was to go back, not to be driven baok. 


I am not prepared to 
It might be about 
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Q. You were there when the dead bodies had been 
taken to the station ? 

A. I should not think so. I did not know where the 
dead bodies were. Subsequently, of course, I knew. 
At that moment I did not know. 

Q. Did it not strike you that they were going to get 
the dead bodies ? 

A. I did not worry about that. 


Q. Their only object was to get the dead bodies and 
the wounded men. Even then it is necessary to fire ? 

A. Not at all. It is necessary to fire upon them if 
they throw bricks at you. That is my contention. 

Q. Are you aware of any circular issued by the Deputy 
Commissioner, I believe it was on the 4th April, referring 
to those men engaged in the hartal as badmashes ? 

A. I know nothing about it. 


Rai Sahib Mr. RAJ NABAYAN, Barrister-at-law, Government Pleader. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a barrister at Delhi, and a Government 
pleader. Now, in connection with the riots at Delhi, 
have you personally any knowledge ? 

A. None except what I heard. 

Q. Are you a resident of Delhi? 

A. I am. 

Q. Were you going about the streets during that time ? 

A. I used to go to court every day.. 

Q. Personally did you see anything of the riots ? 

A. Nothing actually of the riots. I saw the condition 
of the streets. 

Q. What was that ? 

A. The shops were closed and people were roaming 
about. 


Q. During the hartal the lawyers attended the courts 
as usual ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Could you form any opinion during that time as 
to whether there was anything provocative in the action 


and the attitude of the police or military ? 
*A. Not that I could seo. 


By Sir C. Setalvad— 

Q. You said that there was nothing provocative 
in the attitude of the military or police. You were 
never present at any place where the military and 
police acted ? 

A. No. 


Mr. J. FAIRLEY, Superintendent, Telegraphic Engineering, Delhi. 


By the President— - 

Q. Mr. Fairley, are you superintendent of the 
Telegraph Engineering Department ? 

A. I am, Sir. 

Q. During the period of the riots, was there a certain 
destruction to property ? 

A. I found there was from the official records. 

Q. On what days do those records show there was 
damage to the lines or to the wire ? 


A. On tho 14th April. 
Q. And on any other date? 
A. So far as Delhi province is concerned no other 


. date except on the 16th April whon the telephone lines 


in tho city were destroyed. 

Q. By whom was the damage done ? 
- A. We did not investigate that matter. 
the matter to the police in the usual way. 


We reported 


Subedar Major HAMID KHAN, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles. 


By the President— 

Q. What is your regiment and what is your rank ? 

A. The 2-55th and I am a Subedar-Major. 

Q. What part of India do you come from ? 

A. I am a resident of Hoti Mardan in the district of 
Peshawar. 

Q. What nationality aro you 1 

A. I am a Pathan. 

Q. During the riots in March and April where was 

- your regiment ? 

A. My regiment was stationed, in Raisina. 

Q. Did you send a company to the bazar for the pur- 
pose of keeping order ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you in the city every day? 

A. Yes, I came every day. 

Q. Were you in mufti on those occasions ? 

A. Yes, I was in mufti. 

Q. Can you describe what sort of crowds you saw ? 

A. I saw crowds armed with Jathis, They were all 
marching just as troops. 

Q. On what occasions did you see them ? 

A. I cannot remember the exact date but it was 
during the month of April. 

Q. Did you see those crowds taking any action against 
any one ? 

A. I saw them dismounting people from the trams. 

Q. Did you hear any cries made by the crowd ? 

A. They cried that in the disturbances the military 
‘will be on their side. 

@. Was any reference to British rule made by the 
crowd ? 


A. No; the crowd seemed to’ bo bont on creating a 
disturbance. They broke dust-bins and struck electric 
poles with lathis. Thoir attitude was threatoning. 


Q. Can you doscribo how many the crowd wero on 
these occasions, i.e., in what numbers ? 

A. Tho crowd that I saw variod in different places. 
In somo places it was 300, in some 400, 50 in othor places 
and evon 10 in some placos. 


Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether military 
assistance was required to koop ordor in connection with 
tho crowds that you saw ? 

A. Military assistance was vory essential, in my opinion, 
and if it had been sought carlior, there would have been 
no disturbanco. - 

Ry Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You wore coming hore into the town when your 
company was stationed in the town. Were you coming 
hore on duty or for what purpose ? 

A. I had to go to the city and the bazar. 


Q. In the town did you come on duty or did you 
morely como to sco peoplo in tho town? 

A. [had orders to go and see whether tho people stood 
in need of somothing and to lecture to them if they be- 
haved well. 

Q. How often did you come into the town during those 
days ? 

A. Throughout, ovory day when the company was 
here. 

Q. Your statement that. you came here every othor 
day is not correct ? 
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A. When my company was in the Fort, I had no need 
to come to the bazar evory day. 

Q. When was your company removed to the Fort? 

A. I do not remember the correct date. It may be 
about the 6th or 7th April. 

Q. After that you did not come to the bazar at all, 
ie, after you went to the Fort? ae 

A. I did not. 

Q. You came to tho bazar when your company was 
stationed in the Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me when you first came in connection 
with your company? On what date? 

A. I do not remember. * 

Q. What time of the day did you come to the town? 

A. There was fo fixed time ; sometimes in the morning. 

Q. Usually when did you come ? 

A. There was no fixed time. 


@. Surely you remember when you did | in fact come ? 

A. Sometimes in the morning and whenever I had 
leisure. 

Q. You spoke of the crowd shouting about the Rowlatt 
Act, and saying that the military would be on their side. 
In what language was the crowd saying that ? 

A. That was in Hindustani. 

Q. Could you distinctly follow and understand what 
they were saying ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far were you when they were so shouting ? 

A. I was in their midst. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrou— 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of the 
inhabitants when you came m the town ? 

A. They had a talk with me, because they did not know 
that I belonged to the military. 


Q, What did they say when you had the conversation ? 


By the President— 

Q. Were you at Delhi during the period of the riots 
from the 30th March to the 11th April ? 

A. I was. 

Q. During the time that you were in Delhi with your 
squadron, had you‘occasion to be about the city yourself ? 

‘A. Not without the British officers. 

Q. You were there in company with British officers ? 

A. Under them. 3 

Q. Did you see crowds about ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what occasion did you see ? 

A. I saw a big crowd on the evening of the 30th March. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. It was towards the east of the Chandni Chowk 
and towards the west of the Fort. 


A. They were all against the Rowlatt Act, and one 
person who had a cigarette, took it out as that was against 
the new law which was being promulgated. 

Q. Is that all that thoy said or discussed ? Was there 
any mention about the feeling of the army and things 
of that sort ? 

A. It was said that if a disturbance was created, the 
military would side with them. These people addressed 
the crowd saying that men will create disturbance about 
the Rowlatt Act and that the military would not obey 
the command of their officers and without any doubt 
they would render help. 

Q. Was anything further elicited in your conversations 
beyond that statement ? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble M. M. Pandit Malaviya— 

Q. Will you tell the committee in how many places and 
from how many persons you heard these conversations 
that you have mentioned about these things ? 

A. In two different places, just at Fatehpuri and where 
the Chandni Chowk begins and on two days. There is a 
bath near the Fatehpuri mosque and somewhere near 
the mosque; on different dates. 

Q. From whom did you hear? 

A. There was a crowd ; I heard from the people who 
were close to me. 

Q. Was it only on one day that you heard ? 

A. I heard it on two different dates. 

Q. When did you hear the second time? At what 
distance of time after you heard the first ? 

A. I heard it twice. I am not sure whether it was 
the second day or the third day. 

Q. Did you bring this to the notice of your superior 
officer ? 

A. No. Because I did not think it to be so very 
important and moreover I did not know that I was to 
give evidence before this Committee. % 

f. 


Resaldar KALA SINGH, 16th Cavalry. 


Q. Was that crowd doing anything ? 

A. That crowd was being lectured by Munshi Ram. 

Q. Was there any disturbance there ? 

A. No, ‘they were simply standing and they were 
lectured by Munshi Ram. 

Q. Did you see the crowds on any other occasion during 
this period ? 

A. There were always big crowds in the city. 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd towards the 
military ? 

A. When we used to go into the city the attitude of 
the crowd, which generally consisted of boys and low class 
men, was not good. They always used to speak abusive 
language and especially bandar. I have never heard 
big men speak like this. 


Jamadar GHULAM NABI, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you sent with a detachment of men to Delhi 
for protective duties ? 

A. I was sent with a detachment stationed near the 
Town Hall. 

Q. How many men were there ? 

A. About 180. 

Q. Where were they posted ? 

A. At the Town Hall. 

Q. They were at different places ? 

A. 50 were near the Hauz Qazi, 40 at the railway 
station and the rest near the Town Hall. 


Q. Were there large crowds in the Chandni Chowk on 
that date? 
A. There was @ large crowd. 


VOL. I 


Q. What was the attitude of the crowd towards the 
company ? 

A. The crowd was armed with lathis aud they were 
shouting. 

Q. Was your company near the Fatehpuri Masjid on 
the 12th April ? 

A. My company was near the Town Hall. It was 
not in Fatehpuri. 

Q. Was there a disturbance with tho populace on that 
occasion ? 

A. The police picquet near Fatehpuri was assaulted 
and a police head constable was assaulted and wounded. 

Q. What was your view as to the attitude of the crowd 
at this time ? 

f 
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A. They were simply shouting and there was no use 
speaking to them. They acted foolishly. 


By Mr. Justice Rankin— 

@. Did you see the man after he was injured or did 
you see him when he was injured ? 

A. I saw him after he was injured, not while he was 
injured. 


By the President— 
Q. Wore you at Delhi during the period of the distur- 
bances ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. What did you ree of the disturbances ? 


A. Personally I saw nothing. I howd from the men 
who were passing our lines. 


Jamadar JAN MUHAMMAD, 2-69th Punjabis. 


By the President— 

Q. I want to ask you one question. Was any effort 
made to undermine the discipline of your force at all? 

A. The Commanding Officer issued instructions that 
discipline should be observed while all these disturbances 
were going on throughout Delhi and we Indian officers 
and other non-commissioned officers were very careful in 
those days. 


Q. Was any attempt made to tamper with the military ? 

A. There was one man of our own regiment, discharged 
some time ago. He joined our regiment in 1918 from the 
2-98th Infantry. He created certain nuisances in the 
regiment. He incited a certain man to desert from the 
service of his regiment. He was afterwards handed over 
to the police.e The General Officer Commanding and the 
police inquired into the matter and in the end he Was 
sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment, 


SWAMI SHRADDHANAND. 


By the President— 

Q. You are an inhabitant of Delhi ? You were resident 
here during the period of these disturbances ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At one time you were in the legal profossion ? 

A. I gave it up in 1898. 

Q. Well, during the timo that tho Rowlatt Bill was 
passing through the Council thore was a considerable 
amount of feeling about it ? 

A. Yes. I had been reading the speeches of the 
members in Council ‘and reading newspapers and my 
special attention was drawn to a manifesto of Mahatma 
Gandhi. ’ 

Q. You became associated, I think, with his movement ? 

A. I signed his vow. 

Q. What is this satyagraha? 

A. Satyagraha is a pledge taken to commit no violence 
to person or property and when necessary to refuse to 
obey any laws which a man considers to be against the 
principles of justice and liberty. 

Q. According to the vow, who is to judge as to whether 
& law is to be obeyed or not 

A. Mr. Gandhi appoin' @ committee and that 
committee were the judges. By signing the satyagraha 
vow a member of the society was bound to disobey any 
law that he was told to do so by the council and if he 
agreed to that. 

Q. From the point of view of keeping public order is 
not that rather a dangerous vow to take? 

A. It was not against pwblic order. 

Q. If you teach that doctrine generally to masses of 
people they will have no difficulty in carrying out their 
doctrine ? 

A. But the principal part ot the satyagraha vow is 
that there should be no violence to personal property 
and there ought to be no resistance to authority when- 
ever they wanted to be arrested. The satyagraha did not 
recognise the obligation of obedience to the laws that aro 
in force. It does recognise that and that is the reason 
why Mahatma Gandhi always exhorted people to give in. 

Q. I think you spoke of one or two different places in 
connection with these satyagraha. 

A. Yes, in several places. 

Q. And a lution was given by the satyagraha 
society to observe the 30th of March as a day of fasting 
and humiliation ? 

A. Yes. By Mahatma Gandhi a manifesto was issued 
calling upon the people to celebrate the eecond Sunday 
after the signing of the Rowlatt Act by the Viceroy to 
be observed as a day of humiliation and prayer. 

Q. Humiliation and prayer involved the suspension 
of business. It necessitated entire abstinence from work ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And therefore involved the closure of shops ? 


A. Yes. And places of business. It was to be all 
voluntary. For instance, on the 6th of April no compul- 
sion was used. In fact the Satyagraha Sabha passed a 
resolution. I have filed a copy with statement, and we 


exhorted the:n not to observe that azain because we had 
once observed it on the 30th. It was all voluntary. 

Q. In your statement you say a mecting was to be held 
—what meeting was that ? 

A. That was the meoting that was to be held om the 
30th March, at about 5 o'clock. 

Q. Where was it to be hold ? 

A. In the Pipal Park. 

Q. Now, as rogards the 30th of March, I think practi- 
cally all the shops wore shut in the town ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And did you attend the morning service ? 

A. Yor. 

Q. And after attending the morning service you passed 
through the city ? At that time had the tramcars ceased 
to run? 

A. They had ceased to run at half-past eight. 

Q. And were tongas plying for hire ? 

A. Some’ tongas belonging to their own proprietors 
were running. 

Q. Did you ree anything of the mob preventing the 
people riding in tramcars or in tongas ? 

A. There was ono case that I noticed. A gentleman 
was going the next morning. They implored him to get 
down because it was their day of mourning. He came 
down and bezan to walk. There was another case where 
ladies were driving in a tonga. They made them get 
down. Then they were told “ Are you not ashamed ? 
They are ladios ?” Then they kopt quiet. They told 
tho coachman to got up and drive away. 

Q. Did you Jearn that some disturbances had taken 
place on the station? Somewhere near 12 o'clock. 

A. I should say it was at about 2. I reached my place 
at 2. 

Q. Then did you go to the railway station ? 

A. I immediately proceeded to the railway station. 

Q. When you arrived at tho railway station what 
did you seo ? 

A. When I reached the west side of the foot-path on 
the west side of the station I found there were some 
hundreds there and they told me what I have written in 
my statement. They said that machine-guns had been 
fired indiscriminately and about a dozen had been killed 
or wounded and that the bodies were being dragged into 
the station. That was the report that was made to me. 
I then proceeded to the railway station and there were 
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eeveral European gentlemen and I addressed to each 
and everyone “what is the matter—will you tell me?” 
I found out afterwards one of them was Mr. Currie. 

Q. You did not know Mr. Currie ? 

A. We knew each other afterwards. They did not 
pay any attention to what I said. They were very 
indifferent. Mr. Currie said something in a very in- 
different tone. I said “Iam taking away all those men, 
please do not display any military or police force and 
do not excite them.”’ So I left the station. I might tell 
you that I wanted to go through the gate on the exst side, 
but there were Manipuris. I called them Gurkhas but 
I now find they were the Manipuris ; so I took them on 
the other side to Fatehpuri. 

Q. You did not see what had occurred in connection 
with the Town Hall incident ? 

A. The crowd followed me and it began to swell. When 
I left ghe station there were some hundreds, 500 or 700. 
People were coming from Fatehpuri. They all joined me. 
I thought they were going to the meeting, but they all 
followed me. The crowd swelled to some 3,000 when I 
reached the Town Hall gate. When I reached the western 
gate of the Town Hall, there were not more than 100 or 
125 persons there and one of them was shouting, making a 
great noise and crying in piercing voice, ‘‘ Let me have 
the dead body at once.” I told them to come away. I 
added ‘‘ There Las been firing at the railway station ; 
we ought not to be here.” Some 50 or 60 came away. 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. It might be half-past two or a little after that. I 


reached the railway station at quarter-past two. It . 


must have been 2-15 or 2-30. Someone was making a 
noise and would not listen to me. So I took away the 
other men ; and those who were pacified followed me. I 
left for the meeting. When I left, I left only 20 or 26 
men with that man who was making a noise. He said 
some relation of his had been killed and they would not 
give him the dead body. Then I reached the place of 
meeting ; it must have been at 3 o’clock or a little earlier. 

Q. I think you had an interview with some authority 
before you held the mecting. 

A. It was afterwards. The meeting was going on. 
When I reached the place of meeting, there were already 
some thousands there. There was a crowd of 15,000 and 
I began to address them. I had hardly proceeded for a 
few minutes. I asked them to take their places and not 
to mind the shooting. They were listening. Then two 
persons came running from the Town Hall side and said 
that a machino gun had again been fired and you are 
preaching shanti. I tried for some five minutes and 
they were all quiet. Then came some scwars, and I think 
perhaps the Sikh soldier who was sitting here. He had 
sowars with him and Mr. Jeffreys and one military officer 
alzo came. I had a talk with them, which I have given 
here. I told the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Barron, that it 
was a peaceful meeting. He said that if it was a peaceful 
meeting, they would not interfere. But a brickbat, ha 
said, passed him just then. I said I did not notice any 
brickbats. I asked the people whether they noticed any 
brickbats and they said they did not see. The officers 
then said that if it was a peaceful meeting, they would 
withdraw. They went away. The place being insuffi- 
cient, we removed to the maidan, because people were 

ing in. It was said that the crowd would have been 
more than 25,000, 30,000 or 40,000, but my estimate was 
5,000 men ; not less than that. I began with @ prayer. 
I was just going to begin when the same sowars, the 
Chief Commissioner, the Additional District Magistrate, 
Mr. Currie, with Khan Sahib Hamid uddin, kotwal, all 
at once came, and the armoured motor was just then 
near the road in front of us. And then that interview 
took place. Mr. Currie had a whip in his hand and made 
sign to me with that whip to call me. I made a remark 
that Iam nota criminal. “If you want.to say anything 
you can say from there and I will reply from this place.” 
Then I was told by somebody who were there that the 
Chief Commissioner said that he could not speak loud and 
asked me to go round. I went there, I had a talk with 
the Chief Commissioner. He asked me what meeting it 


was. I said it was intended to pass a resolution against 
the Rowlatt Act and send it to the Secretary of State. 
Then he asked at what time the meeting could disperse. 
I replied it would disperse at 6-30. Then I asked him 
whether there was any machine gun-fire at the Clock 
Tower? He said ‘‘no.” Then I said I would assure 
the people that no body has been killed. 

The Chief Commissioner then said that rifles had been 
fired. Then I asked him how many were killed and how 
Many wounded. He could not say that. Then he asked 
who would be responsible for this meeting dispersing 
peacefully. I told him that I would be responsible, but 
if the police or military should interfere, then I would 
not be responsible. He said that nobody would inter- 
fere. The meeting dispersed peacefully. I called upon 
all the people to follow me, i.e., those who had to go 
through the city, and they followed me. It was a very 
orderly crowd ; it was not like an unruly crowd; they 
were peacefully going. They may have been saying 
Candai-ji-lé Jat, Hindu-Moslem li jai. They might have 
been shouting. There was no other thing. When I was 
taking the crowd and when we were some distance from 
the Clock Tower, I saw Manipuris (I then thought they 
were Gurkhas) in the middle of the road. They were 
facing bothways. On seeing us they at once left for the 
foot-path. I thought they had gone to the foot-path in 
order to allow us to pass quietly, but the fact was that 
all of them faced this way and they became what is 
called “attention.” They had their rifles and were doing 
something with the rifles I had passed the whole of 
that file and some 4 or 5 files had already passed when I 
heard a gun shot. I just turned round and people said 
there was firing. I at once turned back, went on the foot- 
path and there were 4or5 Manipuris in front of me. I 
asked themin Hindustani. ‘‘ What foolishness is this ? 
‘* Why did you fire 2” At once their rifles were aimed at 
my breast. They said that they would pierce me. Then 
people were becoming a little excited. I asked them to 
keep quiet as they had taken a vow. Then some 8 or 9 ® 
more rifles were levelled and I remained standing with 
folded hands. People became excited, An European on 
horseback, whom I subsequently learnt to be Mr. Orde of 
the Crimingt-Intelligence Department came. I told him 
that I was simply waiting for him and showed him the 
scene. As soon as he came, the rifles went down. I asked 
Mr. Orde whether he heard the gun shot and asked him to 
make enquiries. He said he was enquiring about it. 
Then I left. 

Q. Did the firing do any injury to anyone ? 

A. It did not. 

Q. Have you no doubt that it was fired accidentally 

A. No. It did not do any injury, because the crowd 
was not unruly; there was no confusion; they were 
marching like soldiers. There was space between files ; 
perhaps the shot went through the space between the two 
files and therefore it did not injure anybody. I cannot 
say for certain; it may have been an accident, but at 
that time it did not appear to me to be an accident. 

Q. The Manipuris do not speak Hindustani ? 

A. Ihave talked to them here. They did not go away 
that very day. The next day we were taking three biers 
to the cremation ground, and then the Manipuris were on 
a train and they had to leave after 24 hours. People 
took the biers and then they wept. I saw the Manipuris 
then ; they beckoned by placing the hand on the head, 
meaning that it was our fate and that they were not to 
blame. Two of them told me that they were very sorry 
that this occurred. We never knew what would occur 
and we never fired. They were talking broken Hindus- 
tani, but we understood it. 

Q. When was that ? 

A, It was on the 31st evening. 

Q. After that, what did you do ? 

A. After that we went quietly. We had not passed 
Fatehpuri when the armoured car passed us 4 or 5 times, 
it went round and round and came again; and then I 
reached my house and all was over. 

Q. I think you mentioned you attended the funeral 
procession ? : 
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A, Yes in the morning. Hakim Ajmal Khan was in 
that procession. I met him there for the first time. I 
did not know him before. I also joined and when we 
reached the cremation ground another corpse was also 
taken and we saw their faces and everything. People 
said “ we want to see them.’ They said darshan karo. 
The. coffin was opened and I found a large slash. The 
whole of the face had gone and there was a wound here 
and a wound there. And then we harangued the people 
there, myself and Hakim Ajmal Khan. We told them to 
go and open their shops. ‘‘ What was done was done 
and they ought to quietly submit.” 

Q. Did they open the shops ? 

A. I came away and they had not opened the shops 
as yet. Then we arranged a meeting of the city leaders 
to go to the Chief Commissioner and beg for the dead 
bodies and the wounded, because the dead bodies and the 
wounded had beon taken away on the evening of the 
30th March to the police hospital as I learnt afterwards. 
“They were kept in the police station. They were kept 
there for the whole night. It was the next afternoon that 
the Chief Commissioner took all these gentlemen, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh and others. He 
took them to the railway hospital. There they heard 
that all the bodies had been taken to the civil hospital. 
The dead bodies, five of them, were given to the people 
at about 3 or 3-30 P.m., on the 31st of March. Those two 
bodies were buried in the morning and in the evening 
three were taken to the cremation ground. They were 
Hindu bodies. Two Muhammadan bodies were taken 
to the graveyard 

Q. On the next day I think you had a meeting with 
Mr. Orde ? 

A. The next day I went earlier to the Clock Tower. I 
™ had exhorted the people on the cremation ground on the 
evening of the 3lst. I told them to go and open their 
shops and to begin business from the next day. They 


@ agrced but they told me that I ought to come with the 


ys 


Delhi leaders and if we came there all the shops would be 
opened. I went there. Hakim Ajmal Khan came and 
others came and they agreed to open the shops. 

Q. Were thé shops opened ? 

A. They were going to open the shops. Then some of 
them came running to the railings of the Queen’s Gardens. 
When I went there they said that there had been again a 
display of military. Then I and Hakim Ajmal Khan 
went in. The sentry opened it for us and then we asked 
Mr. Orde to take away the military and the police and 
not to display them. Then we would get the hartal 
opened at once. Then he went and spoke on the tele- 
phone to Colonel Beadon. After a time he came and 
said “ All right. The Deputy Commissioner agrees and 
I will remove the police.”” He began to move the police 
and the military and we at once began our work and at 
half-past 12 we had the shops open. 

Q. On what date ? : 

A, On the Ist of April. 

Q. Was business then resumed on the Ist of April ? 

A. Yes. Then there was one hitch. When I was 
returning that evening after opening the last shop, 
Suiwala shop, the last bazar in Delhi, some one came and 
told me that the military and the police were again being 
displayed at the Clock Tower. I was driving in a car- 
riage. I saw a military officer. I recognised it was 
General Drake-Brockman and Mr. Orde was on foot or 
horseback. There were some police, soldiers and their 
sowars. They were just in front of the Clock Tower in 
the middle and there was a crowd there. When I reached 
there I said to Mr. Orde ‘‘ What is this”? Mr. Orde 
said “ You promised to get the shops opened within four 
hours.” I said ‘“‘ You are mistaken, I did not thake any 
such promise. You make a mistake. We did not know 
that the Deputy Commissioner gave only four hours.” 
Then I asked the crowd why they were there. They said 
that they simply came to see the police and the military 
and find out why they were there. At the time the mili- 
tary and the police came the shops were again closed. 
I said to Mr. Orde that if he would kindly withdraw the 
troops the whole crowd would then disperse. Mr. Orde 


talked to theOfficer Commanding and they began to 
move. When they entered the Queen’s Gardens the 
whole crowd followed me and they dispersed and then 
there was no difficulty. The next day, t.e., from the 2nd 
business was resumed. 

Q. On the 3rd did you see any occurrences ? 

A. No, Sir. There was nothing on the 3rd. Business was 
going on as usual. Normal conditions had been restored 
on the morning of the 2nd. There was no further trouble. 

Q. e the 4th ? 

hat is Friday. That is a day of namaz to the 
Muhammadans. They always have hartal for half-a-day 
every Friday. So the Muhammadans had gone to pray 
and the Hindus were also standing outside. I was not 
there. It appeared that the Muhammadans invited their 


. Hindu friends to come into the mosque instead of waiting 


outside. I was at my house. I had no intention of going. 

Q. That was a very unusual thing. How do you explain 
that ? 

A. It was of course unusual. The Hindus and Muham- 
madans thought that they were fellow-sufferers. -They 
had both men killed on their side and they found it was 
no use quarrelling with each other and there was a rap- 
prochement and therefore the Hindus were called in. I 
was at my lodging. Some 10 or 12 people, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, came running to me and told me that 
they were looking for me and asked me to come to the 
Juma Masjid. I accompanied them and then I saw 
that Hindus and Muhammadans were joined there. Then 
they prayed for the souls of the dead and they dispersed 
quietly. There was no disturbance that day too. But 
on that very evening Colonel Beadon called a meeting of 
the raises and officials and there he read out a notifica- 
tion printed in Urdu. I have filed it with my statement. 
I thought of translating it but it ia not good to tranalate. 
The reply was in English and we sent a copy to Colonel 
Beadon. In Colonel Beadon’s notification the unforta- 
nate word was used badmishes. He said that badmashes 
came from outside and they attempt to mislead the 
people. 

Q. If violence were used towards the police and the 
military and bricks and stones were thrown, then could 
not men be called badmashes ? 

A, That is a different thing. Bad characters are called 
badmashes. 

Q. What exactly is the significance of the term “ bad- 
mash”? 

A. A badmash is one who is called upon to give 
security for good behaviour according to the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The fact is that the people were very 
much annoyed. In the notice he read out at the meeting 
he said “ If you go and close the shops the Government 
does not care. You should yourself suffer.” That was 
not a proper way of putting things, it was an unfortunate 
way of putting things. They were posted all over the 
city and on the 5th, there was great excitement on account 
of this. He had attacked Satyagraha Sabha. We took 
his notice and sent a reply to him and posted translation 
of that notice in Urdu all round the city. There was 
nothing further on the 5th. But on the 5th we held a 
meeting of the Satyagraha Subha. We had wired to 
Mahatma Gandhi. He said ‘I do not know that you 
celebrated that day on the 30th March. You may not 
have any more hartal. Simply hold a meeting and pass 
a resolution on the 6th April, Sunday.” 

Q. Did you advise the people not to have a hartal on 
the 6th? 

A. In that meeting we decided it unanimously and 
then we printed notices and big posters and posted them 
all round the city. 

Q. Afterwards on the 6th notwithstanding your advice 
the shops observed hartal ? 

A, There was complete hartal. 

Q. If you had any influence with the people how do 
you account for that fact ? 

A. They were going to celebrate hartal on the 6th 
throughout India. 

Q. Did not that look as though the people were out of 
command ? 
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A. We gave them advice just as friends do. They 
were prepared to suffer. I should not call it being out 
of hand. . 

Q. Anyhow there was a hartal on the 6th and did it 
continue on the 7th ? 

A. On the 6th morning there was a meeting at the 
Fatehpuri Musjid and then we went to consult the 
authorities about holding a meeting. They had prohi- 
bited meetings in the Pipal Park and Edward Park. 
Then two memters of the Satyagraha Sabha went and 
consulted Mr. Currie and Colonel Beadon and they agreed. 
They said ‘“‘ you keep the people employed and we do 
not object.” Then we held a meeting at noon in the 
Edward Park. 

Q. On the 6th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you held a meeting at Edward Park at noon 
on the 6th ? 

A. Yes. There were a few thousands here and then 
they dispersed and then we held another meeting in the 
evening at Dr. Ansari’s house and there we had a big 
crowd. 

Q. There was a large crowd at Dr. Ansari’s houze ? 

A. Yes. On that day the crowd was rather big as they 
had come from the adjoining villages and after that they 
dispersed quietly. On the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th there 
was nothing. All was quiet except that Colonel Beadon 
had given notice that the relations of those who had been 
killed or wounced might make their statements before 
him but the people replied that they had no faith in him, 
80 practically no one came to him. - 
Q. They did not come because of that notice ? 

A. They were openly shouting because he has called 
badmashes. 


Q. I think you arranged for Mr. Gandhi’s arrival. 

A. People here wanted to have a meeting and we also 
thought that if Mahatma Gandhi came and gave his 
message to Delhi it would have a very good effect on the 
people. We were trying our best. The people responded 
and they kept their temper but I think that if Mr. Gandhi 
came it would be a great help and the people would remain 
quiet, so I sent a wire to Mr. Gandhi. He said: Will 
Tuesday do? I said: Thanks. Then he said: “I am 
coming, but there ought to be no demonstraticn ” because 
he was not in good health. 


Q. You were at the station to meet him ? 

A. We kept it to ourselves but somehow people got an 
inkling because we were going to the station. Some 30 
or 40 people were at the station. I am living in the new 
bazer. A military regiment passed from that place and 
there was a display of military. I did not know what it 
bad meant and then we went to the railway station. 
There were an unusual number of Criminal Investigation 
Department men. The train was late and we enquired 
and they said it is to time. When the train came in I 
noticed all the Europeans in their compartments. When 
they saw us they put their heads out and they said 
“ Arrested,” and we were surprised at this. His private 
secretary got down and we were tcld that Mr Gandhi 
was arrested s0 we quietly left the station. I then tcok 
him home and he left the next day. He had brought a 
message from Mahatma Gandhi to his countrymen. It 
was now krown to everyone. It appeared in the news- 
papers so he wrote out that message. It was typed that 
night and sent round. He left by the morning train and 
the next day there was a hartal. 

Q. It came off in spite of your advice ? 

A. I did not give any advice. There was a complete 
hartal. The news had spread about the city so I thought 
it advisable to go and give the message of Mr. Gandhi to 
Q. I think the hartal was continued for several days. 

A. Yes. It was afterwards continued. In the morn- 
ing we held a meeting on the banks of the Jumna and 
then I read out the message of Mahatma Gandhi and in 
the evening we held a meeting and we passed a resolution. 

Q This time you were advising the people to open 
their shops ? 

e 


A. Not that day but the next day. I wanted to advise 
the people. On the 11th they said unless we hear any 
thing about Mahatma Gandhi—because he has been 
arrested—we will continue the hartal. I kept quiet. On 
the 12th I received a wire from Mahatma Gandhi saying 
that he had arrived and had been released. At the 
tame time he said “ must seek real rest” which meant that 
he was coming again so on receiving that wire I again 
wired when are you coming? Then a wire came: 
“Please no procession no harial.” Then we called 
& meeting on the 13th of April. It was a Sunday. 

Q. That day word came cf the occurrences at Amritsar ? 

A. We learnt of it practically on the ev@ning of the 
10th. On the 11th everybody knew but there was no 
excitement among the crowd because we were always 
speaking. I was in it and I can tell you that on the 
11th and 12th I had to address 10, 12, 13 meetings in 
the day. I went and spoke to them to keep their temper. 
‘ They said “ we will keep our temper. We will commit 
no violence. We will simply suffer.” That was all that 
they replied. 

Q. There were no disturbances on the 11th ? 

A. On the 13th we held a meeting and there I read 
out a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi to the people and 


~ then they said “We do not believe—it may have been 


sent by him” and when I said ‘* you ought to believe me” 
they said “allright” and a resolution was passed to the 
Viceroy saying that people had no confidence in the local 
authorities so they did not appear before them for investi- 
gation, and asking that independent enquiry might be 
made. I left the meeting and was going in the motor car 
with Sultan Singh and Dr. Aneari when the people boarded 
it and said ‘“ You have,been called by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He is going to arrest you as he arrested Kitchlew 
and Satyapal so you must not go.” I ssid “no.” I had 
not received any notice and I was not going and that I 
did not know anything about it. In the evening after 
the meeting I repeated the assurance that I would not 
go. ‘“‘ Please do not go and if you go allow us to come.” 
I was not going. But when the motor car left we heard 
that Hakim Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Singh had been called by the Deputy Commissioner.” I 
eaid ‘* you drop me at my place and then go.” On the 
morning of the 14th this news spread—the people sus- 
pected that the Criminal Investigation Department men 
Were spreading this news that the leaders were to be 
arrested. There were fourteen or twenty-one warrants 
on the table of Colonel Beadon and they are gcing to be 


Q. Why did they suggest that the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department were doing that ? . 

A. In order to terrorize people but I had no first-hand 
information. I can only say that on the 14th this excite- 
ment went on when a meeting was called in the Town 
Hall where I would not go unless I received a written 
invitation. I was not going. I was at home and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Rai Bahadur and other leaders went to 
the Town Hall, AsI was staying at my lodging in 
the afternoon a crowd came rushing in; I said ‘‘ what 
is the matter” and when they saw me thoy said “it is 
all right. Aman went round in the sadar bazar saying 
that you were being taken to the railway station and 
there was a special train standing there to take you to 
some unknown destination. I told them it was nothing.” 

Q. Had these people anything in their hands ? 

A. They had lathis in their hands It appeared that 
on the spur of the moment they picked up what they 
could get. Some were empty-handed. When I reassured 
them that I was here they left. On the same day another 
meeting was called to advise men for having the Aartal 
ended on the next day. It came afterwards. I went 
there and no sooner I went there after three quarters of an 
hour some people came and told me that there was a great 
disturbance in Edward Park, that tho military had come 
and that some Criminal Investigation Department officers 
had been beaten. I at once took a car and went there 
with Dr. Ansari. When we arrived it appeared that 
everything had been finished. We did not see what had 
occurred We heard that some people had gene to Dr, 
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Ansari’s house so we went there. When we reached the 
house we were told that the people who came had left 
and then came a message by telephone from Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. He said Colonel Besdon is wiring that there is 
no medical assistance available. Will you try to have 
some cne to see Faqir Muhammad, Criminal Investigation 
Department inspector. Dr. Ansari took his medical bag 
with him and we drove to the inspector's house. We 
heard that he had been taken to the civil hospital so we 
went there. A nurse was also attending him and Ir. 
Hari Ram and Dr. Heri Shankar. On enquiry we were 
informed that it Was a simple hurt, We were reassured 
and then we left. That was on the 14th. 

Q. You say that the constable on that occasion had 
been seriously wounded ? 

A. The doctor said it was a simple hurt. He was hurt 
in several places; 1 sympathised with him and he said 
«It is not the head only. They have beaten me on my 
body.” 

Q. The attitude of the crowd must have been ugly ? 

A. I was not there. 

Q. Was it on the 15th April ? 

A. At about 10 o'clock of the night of the 14th, I 
received a letter from Colonel Beadon saying that the 
Chief Commissioner wanted me at the Town Hall, and 
that he would be glad to see me there; and he wanted 
my help. On the morning of the 15th before going to the 
Town Hall, I and Hakim Ajmal Khan thought that we 
must try something. So we at once motored'to the sadar 
bazar and induced the butchers there to open work. 
They were agreeable. They said, if you come again, we 
will have the whole shops opened. Then I went with 
Hakim Ajmal Khan to the Town Hall. Thero was a 
crcwd outside. It was not vory threatening at that time. 
A few people might have had lothis in their hands. The 
others hed not, but lathis were in evidence then. I went 
in. Colonel Beadon then tcld me that the people were 
very boisterous and asked me to quiet them. I went out 
and then they began to shout Gandhi-ki-jai. I asked 
them to remain quiet and they did so. Unfortunately 

after me, Colonel Beadon came. = __ 

Q. Can you tell me how you could readily make them 
quiet, when you could not get them to open their shops ? 

A. There were reasons, and T will tell you afterwards. 
The reasons came on the 16th also. Unfortunately Colonel 
Beadon came again. There were again shouting. When 
I turned to know why they shouted, there was Colcnel 
Beadon behind. I told them to keep quiet. I began to 
talk to Colonel Beadon ; then they were quiet. In the 
morning it was decided to call tho representatives cf all 
business, some 40 or 50 men, to induce the men te 
open their shops. In the evening, I and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan went round and people at once obeyed and said 
they would open their busincss. Hindus especially said 
that as these men had abstained from killing cows for 
such a long time, we would not open Our shops unless 
they opened. So they began business and I and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan held discussions. Mr. Barron and some 
armed military officers were sitting there. Mr. Barron 
asked us how the hartal was going to end. I said “ Re- 
lease Mahatma Gandhi. I will not.talk about the 
Rowlatt Act.” Of course, people have held meetings. 
The hartal and all that was due to Mahatma Gandhi's 
arrest. If he was released at once, I thought it would be 
over. He told me that he had no hand in it. I replied 
that I knew his difficulties. Then he showed me on the 
morning of the 15th a telegram from the Viceroy. One 
was that Mr. Gandhi had delivered a lecture in Guzrati, 
he got it translated. There was a telephonic communi- 
cation from Simla to Mr. Barron. Then there was another 

communication from the Government of India. Because 
the Punjab Government was pressing, they said that 
martial law should be introduced here. I read it and 
kept it to myself. Then I thought I should try my best 
to open the shops. That was the reason why I went to 
the butchers again. Then I talked to Mr. Barron, who 
said that he could not do anything as regards Mahatma 
Gandhi's release. I said that he could convey a message 
to the Viceroy. He knew it already, but yet he could 
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put it beforohim. If he did that people would be satisfied. 
So he put it. The next question was why was the hartal 
being continued. Then it was asked why people did tot 
obey us as regards the hartal. They said that Government 
Was going to arrest all leaders, that they did not begin 
this Aartal at our requisition, if they ended it on our 
requisition, the authorities would have positive proof that 
it was we that were continuing the hartal and, therefore, 
they would arrest us, the leaders. 

oid that occur to the ordinary persons, as it did to 
you 

A. I was recsoning with them. People asked us why 
we asked them to chose the hartal as they did not begin 
it on our requisition. That was one of the reasons givin 
by them. On the 15th, there was a big crowd near the 
Town Hall and lathis were in evidence. I have to admit 
that. I saw that it was getting very serious. When I 
Went out, I was re-assured of the attitude of Mr. Barron. 
His attitude was very sympathetic, and all that could be 
desired. I was talking to him. I do not remember the 
exact words. But what I understood him to say was that 
he did not like a drop of blood to fall in the capital. Then 
I thought that a very good solution was going to be made. 
Then Mr. Barron read out that notification, a copy of 
which I have put in.* The original signed by Mr. Barron 
is also there. : 

Q. Is that the proclamation of the 15th ? 

A. Yes. It was distributed on the morning of the 16th. 
Then Mr. Scott, of the police came and said to me that 
they were making great row at the gate of the railway - 
station and asked me to go at once. I took the first car 
and went there. I found them quiet. But on seeing me 
they began to say Gandhi-ki-jai. I asked them to 
keep quiet. They said “no.” ‘They said that we would 
be arrested and pointed to the aeroplane. While we were 
sitting in the Town Hall, the aeroplane was encircling, 
and going round and round the Town Hall. 

Q. Was that a strange sight for Delhi ? 

A. Tt was a strange sight that day. It was going over 
the Town Hall. Several people came and told me at 
noon that an aeroplane was going to the Town Hall in 
the morning, then it came to my lodging. I told them 
that it was a mistake. They thought that the aeroplane 
would alight on the roof of the Town Hall and take away 
all the leaders. That was their idea. Mr. Barron’s noti- 
fication was then translated. He put it in my hand and 
asked me to go. When I came out, I wanted some con- 
veyance and I stopped a little. I saw that the crowd 
was getting impatient. So I jumped over the railing and 
went out. When they followed me, come men came to 
beat the dust drums and some of them were holding their 
lathis up and were Zoing to attack one or two electric 
I then halted and said that they were not true 
satyagrahis, that they had taken a vow not to cause 
violence, that they were causing violence and therefore 
I would not go with them. They stopped and said that 
they would use spiritual force alone and not do any other 
thing. I then took them to Dr. Ansari’s place. There 
was no further trouble. We explained the notification to 
them and we quietly dispersed. 

Q. Was that on the 17th ? 


A. On the 16th we tried our best to have the shops 
Opened. They were opening ; on one side of the Chandni 
Chowk several bazars wore opened. When they saw 
Colonel Beadon, they began to shut. A strong guard 
then came for a ride through the city. They at once 
closed their shops. Because people said that he called 
thom badmashes; he would again say that we forced 
them to do all these; therefore they shut the shops 
They said they were not going to open their shops. Again 
there was the difficulty ; we tried the whole day up to 
noon. But wecould not succeed. We succeeded in open- 
ing some of the shops. We met in consultation at about 
1 o’clock in Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house. Then came the 
news that the additional picquet was being withdrawn. 
Then came the intelligence that the regular police were 
being withdrawn. It was thon creating a very serious 
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effect. Then we thought what was the reason. I after- 
wards learnt that the authorities thought that there was 
going to be an attack on the civil station. So Mr. Orde 
said. We thought that they were withdrawing the police 
in order to show us that without the police we could not 
manage the city. Wo at once called people to enrol 
themselves as volunteers and we gave them a badge. 

They guarded the city the whole night. The police 
were withdrawn and the people we-e on guard. Then I 
do not know what happened. Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh were holding meetings. I was 
sleeping. At about 12 o’clock in the night Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh, Dr. Ansari and others 
went and woke mo up and said that Colonel Beadon and 
Mr. Scott are offering the assistance of the police to us. 
They eaid that the police will be at our disposal and you 
can use them as you like in keeping those unruly 
persons in hand, who would not open the shops. I 
told them that my opinion was that if the police came 
I would have nothing to do with it. They said that 
they will once more go to Colonel Beadon and Mr. 
Scott and speak to them. I told them that I would 
come in the morning and have the hartal ended if there 
were no police ; Hakim Ajmal Khan sent me his car and 
I thought the matter had been settled. By about 11 the 
whole of the Chandni Chowk was open. The Naya Sarak 
was open and business was commencing. When I 
returned to the Chandni Chowk I saw a posse of con- 
stables, some 15 or 16 with tegulation lathis and they 
were driving the people. Réi Bahadur Sultan Singh and 
Piare Lal, the motor proprietor, were there. I spoke to 
them and then Piare Lal went and spoke tc Mr Scott. 
The reply came “ What do you mean? Are the police to 
be excluded from the city?” We then went to Chauri 
Bazar and then from the shop of Jankidas, Sultan Singh 
spoke to Colonel Beadon. Sultan Singh’ spoke at my 
dictation. We said to Colonel Beadon “ Please withdraw 
the police for two hours and then everything will be all 
right.” Then he said “Do you mean to say that the 
British Raj is at an end? I am sending Mr. Scott.” So 
we kept quiet. But Mr. Scott never came. I was in the 
car when some men came running and said that some men 
had been arrested at the Clock Tower, and they were takon 
bleeding to the Town Hall. I, Sultan Singh, and Piare 
Lal motored at once and Hakim Sahib and Dr. Ansari on 
the other side. When we reached the Clock Tower there 
was some excitement and the people said “ Look here, 
you have got our shops opened and here our man has 
been dragged bleeding. You have ruined us.” They 
were very much annoyed with Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh 
and Piare Lal. I told thom to go away and I got down. 
I said “ You are very oxcited. Do you want to break 
any head down ?” Then they kept quiet. They said that 
a boy was bayonetted and taken bleeding to the Town 
Hall. 

Q. That was a mere rumour about the bayonetting of 
the boy ? z 

A. He was arrested, no doubt. All this was mere 
rumour. But they were telling so. I said “I will go 
and find out what is the mattor.” When I wanted to go 
to the Town Hall the people again followed my car and 
said ‘ We would not allow you to go. They would kill 
you.” Then I went to Ajmal Khan and there I wanted 
to speak by telephone. I rang up but nobody gave any 
reply, and I was about to go to the Town Hall again to 
find out when I heard the news of firing. Then I hastened 
to the Town Hall. People were trying to keep me back. 
I said ‘I must see.” I saw the wounded coming in a 


very bad condition. Then we opened Hakim Sahib’s. 


house and they went on coming. About i0 of them came 
there and 2 were in a very critical condition. I then 
telephoned to Dr. Hari Shgnkar. It was his duty to 
attend to such cases. He was in charge of the eyes, 
nose and ear ward. He very kindly came down and first 
aid was given and he took them away, and then when I 
came out Hakim Sahib and Dr. Ansari had gone to the 
‘Town Hall from the other way. I have no rirst hand 
knowledge of this.” They told me they had gone to the 
Town Hall. They asked Colonel Beadon to show them 


the bodies. There was a boy called Gauri Shankar. He 
was 20 years of age. There was no wound. It appears 
that when he was being brought there was a slight scratch 
and some dust on his body because he was not coming 
peacefully and that was all. Then we told Colonel Beadon 
to give this boy to us, that we would then show him to 
the people and that they would be calm at once. He 
thought about two minutes and rofused, saying that the 
prestige of the Government would suffer. That was all 
what happened on that day. Of courso on the 18th they 
were going to open the shops but thoy heard that one of 
those men who had been wounded was dead. Then all 
the shops were closed and people followed the bier of that 
man. Thousands followed and at the burial-ground in- 


. telligence came that some of the most respected leaders 


of the people had been made special constables. In the 
burial-ground a resolution of protest was passed against it. 
Q. With what object were they made special copstables ? 
A. They were made special constables to be disgraced 
and humiliated before the police. 
Q. I thought it was dignified to be a special constable ? 
A. The object of-Colonel Beadon in appointing the 
special constable came out afterwards. The next day 
Colonel Beadon’ issued a notice.* I read ‘that notice about 
the special constables. He said, ‘‘ I am not satisfied with 
the way in which the special constables are working. 
They must be given pagris, batons, must go and sleep in 
the thanas near their houses. They must be taken with 
head-constables on errands to search houses. They must 
report about suspicious characters especially about poli- 
tical suspects and all that.” All this was simply to humi- 
liate them. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. Where is that notice ? 

A. I think Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh will be able to 
give you a copy or you can send for a copy from the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office. It was issued. There are 
about 1,500 men in the police force here. They don’t 
want an addition of 14. On the 18th, I exhorted them 
to open the shops, business began as usual. The next 
day when I went after 8, I saw overy shop open and 
business was going on as usual. 

Q. On the 19th of course things became more or less 
normal ? 

A. Yes. I think it became normal on the 19th. On 
the 20th there was excitement on account of the special 
constables. They were released on the 20th or the 2Ist, 
and after that everything was quiet. It was Mr. Barron 
who got it cancelled. 


By the President— 
Q. What was the order about the special constables ? 
A. I think Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh will be able to 
tell you. He showed the notice to me. It was published 
in the papers. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Prior to the end of March last you had been resident 
in Delhi for somé considorablo time ? 

A. Yes. Since the 2nd of December 1918. 

Q. I suppose your work takes you to a good extent 
into the bazar in contact with the Indians who live there ? 

A. Yes. ¥ 

Q. I take it that you were very well known in the Delhi 
bazar at the beginning of this year ? 

A. Even before that I was known here because I used 
to come here for preaching work. 

Q. I think you left Delhi since March for other work 
and came back again on March the 22nd ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your work in connection with the sztya- 
graha propaganda was concerned was it from about the 
22nd March when you were speaking and teaching with 
reference to that society. 

A. From March 14th perhaps. I left Delhi. 

Q. I am referring to Delhi only? ~ 

A. From the 22nd. 
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Q. Throughout January and February of this year 
your work in Delhi has not beon in connection particularly 
with the sztyagraha movement ? 

A. Not particularly. 

Q. Now from the 22nd until the end of March I think 
you held certain preliminary meetings ? 

A. Three preliminary meetings. 

Q. And those meetings were in connection with tho 
All-India project of Mr. Gandhi to have a harlal on the 
30th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the preliminary meetings I take it were devoted 
to expounding the principlos that underlay the proposed 
hartal ? 

A. The meetings were held in order to expound the 
principles of satyagraha. 

Q. And this question camo up at the meeting of the 
27th? The hartal was decided upon a few days before 
the 30th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The bulk of your work prior to that was upon 
general principles and also to protest against the Rowlatt 
Bill? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now was the intention of the hartal as discussed 
at your meeting simply that those persons who so desired 
should cease work and have a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion or was it intended that the hartal should, if possible, 
be made universal ? 

A. Woe gave notices of it. Mr. Gandhi gave his notice 
in the papers. The intention was that the hartal should 
be voluntary and nobody ought to be compelled to join 
if they did not like it. 

Q. You did not want your disciples to go about the 
bazar and leave the people no option to join ? 

A. No; we did not want that. 

Q. Do you agree with me that from the end of March 
until the middle of April the public of Delhi were in an 
unwonted state of excitement for some reason or another ? 

A. That is a general statement because on some days 
there was no excitement at all. On other days there 
was. 

Q. Do you think that the public in Delhi were in an 
unusual state of excitoment ? ; 

A. After the firing of the 30th there was unusual 
excitement which we tried our best to quiet. On the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th there was no 
excitement except the excitement about Colonel Beadon’s 
notice. That was the only excitement. 

Q. Then do you think that Colonel Beadon’s notice 

would have produced excitement if the Delhi public had 
» been in an ordinary condition of mind ? 
“A. It would have excited them. The people were 
talking because there was some difficulty about the Ram- 
lila affair two years before, and Colonel Beadon’s notice 
contained some unfortunate remarks and then there was 
a general hartal. 

Q. In ordinary times that notice would have produced 
excitement ? 

A. The people knew that Colonel Beadon had put 
certain unfortunate expressions in his notice before that 
even and so they were excited again. 

Q. When you refer to Colonel Beadon’s notice you 
refer to the one in which he described the station riots 
and called the people badmashes ? 

A. Yes, and then thore was another. He said if you 
do not open your shops you will suffer, the Govern- 
ment does not care. Thig also they thought was 
unsympathetic. 

Q. As I understand the unfortunate events from the 
30th were not only never intended by you or your asso- 
ciates and they came as a surprise to you ? 

A. They did. 

Q. I notice in your statement many references to rather 
wild and exaggerated rumours. Let me just remind you 
that when ‘you heard of the railway station incident 
first you were told that the machine-gun had fired indis- 
criminately upon the crowd ? 


A. That was said by the . . . . (interrupted) 
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Q. And at the Town Hall gate you wore told that ma- 
chine-guns were there again ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then there was this rumour about your being 
taken up in an aeroplane ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That the aeroplane had been seen going from your 
house to the Town Hall and there was 8 rumour about 
&@ young man who was arrested and that -ho had been 
picked up bleeding? Do you think that in ordinary 
times the people of Delhi would have given any credence 
to such rumours as that ? 

A..No, not in ordinary times. 

Q. As o matter of fact the position was such that any 
rumour against the authorities or the police found much 
wider circulation than usual ? 

A. Not against all. It was especially against Colonel 
Beadon and against the police skotwal—Khan Sahib 
Hamid-ud-din. 

Q. As regards Mr. Barron was there any rumour ? 

A. The people did not believe any rumour against 
him. 


Q. I am talking of the police—the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department—rumours about unreasonable action 
on their part were finding very ready circulation ? 

A. Yes, against the police and Colonel Beadon. 

Q. Now according to your teaching prior to the 30th 
March can you tell me this; supposing two men were 
arrested by the police and the mob desired their release 
and supposing they hung about the station, throwing 
brioks or anything of that sort, making traffic impossible 
and rendering the police unable to discharge their duties, 
would that be taken as passive resistance or would it be 
taken as active resistance according to the teachings 
of the Satyagraha Sabha? 

A. If they blocked the roads and stood simply demand- 
ing the release of the two arrested persons and did not 
resort to violence I would not call it against the principles 
of satyagraha but if they blocked the roads and stopped 
all traffic I would call it so. 

Q. If they simply waited there and did nothing amount- 
ing to violence ? 

A, What I heard was that there was only a party of 
4 or 5 people in the first instance. 

Q. I want to know if there was anything in your teach- 
ing to encourage the Delhi public to suppose that they 
could assemble in large numbers and block all traffic 
though they did not throw any bricks or resort to any 
violence, and be doing nothing wrong? Is there any- 
thing in the teaching of satyagraha to lead the Delhi 
public to suppose that ? 

A. We said nothing about assembling in large numbers. 

Q. I will tell you quite frankly why I ask you that 
question. There is some evidence before the Committee 
that the crowd at the station was composed of 
respectable people at any rate toa largoextent. What 
I ask is whether respectable men if they were in a reason. 
able state of mind, where two men have been arrested 
justly or unjustly, should think they were entitled to 
assemble there in large numbers and refuse to leave until 
they got the men released. Is there anything in your 
teaching to encourage the people in that idea ? 

A. There was nothing in our teaching which encour- 
aged them to do that. 

Q. You would not countenance any such notions 
yourselves ? It was never your intention as regards 
your preliminary meetings that anything of the sort 
should be made possible ? 

A. No. 

Q. Apart from rumours it looks as if at this time some 
of the people were entertaining quite incorrect notions 
of what was just and reasonable. For instance, I under- 
stand it suggested that when the crowd was pushed back 
to the Town Hall and the police was blocking the way 
the crowd thought it right and reasonable to insist on 
going through those gates and in the act overpowering 
the police to recover immediately the bodies of those 
persons who had been shut up at the station. Can you 
throw any light upon why any number of respectable 
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people should have thought it a sensible or permissible 
thing to do? 

A, What Lactually sew was there were more th-n 100 
people and they were sight-secrs. There was one man 
who demanded the dead body of some relation of his. 

Q. I understand that you were present st the Town 
Hall at the time of tiring there ? 

A. I went by the Town Hall before that. 

Q. I shall come to that incident in o moment. On 
one occasion you told us you were holding a number of 
meetings in a single dey ? Were there lorge numbers 
of people assembled ? F 

A. In some places 500, in some places 600 or 700. 
My idea was that they should not assemble in lorge 
numbers and thought that if they heard some sermons 
and something about safyagraka they might remain 
occupied. ; 

Q. That is a rather important point, Swomi. I do not 
know if you have got in India a proverb like the one we 
have—Satan finding mischief for idle hands to do— 
Have you got sn Indian proverb like that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose most countries have. Whet wes your 
object after the 30th in having oll these meetings 2? Was 
it to occupy the crowd and keep them from trouble or 
was it to continue the agitation against the Rowlott 
Act ? 

A. Iam speaking about the period after the 10th April 
when Mahstma Gandhi was arrested. After that the 
hartal continued only till the 31st. 

Q. Let us take it by stoges. From the 30th March after 
the incident at tho railway stetion ond at the Town Hall 
on that evening you took away, I understand you to svy 
80, & great many peuple round the stetion partly to keep 
out of trouble and portly to occupy them and make things 
essy. When you held the actual meeting, what was 
the subject about ? Were the speeches still against the 
Rowlatt legislation or what was the object, and purport 
of the meeting ? 

A. The people met first on one side of the Pipal Park 
when I reached there. Then the drift of the speeches 
was in order to calm the people after the firing. In the 
middle of that people come running snd they sid that 
they had been fired at the Clock Tower also. «Again I 
was trying to pacify them. 

Q. Was the object simply to pacify the people ? 

A. To pacify the people and afterwards we went to 
the great maidan after Mr. Barron left. ‘Iwo or three 
speeches were made against the Rowlatt Act. A reso- 
lution was passed which was wired to the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy. 

Q. Just after this unfortunate incident, on that very 
evening, the meeting was for continuing the egitetion 
against the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. I will tell you gradually. On the 30th there was 
no meeting. On the next day we took two dead bodies 
to the graveyard and after they were buried I and Hekim 
Ajmal Khan harangued the people to go ond open the 
shops. 

@. The purport of the meeting wes to stop the harlal ? 

A. Yes. When we came there s deputation consist- 
ing of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Rai Bzhadur Sultan . Singh 
znd others went tothe Deputy Commissioner ond the 
Chief Commissidner. They got permission to have the 
dead bodies. So they got the dead bodies, 5-corpses at 
about 3 p.m. Then the dead bodies were taken to the~ 
graveyard and cremation ground. Thus pressed the 
whole of that dey. 

Q. You had no more meetings thet day ? 

A. No more meetings. On the lst we had the hartal 
opened. On the lst we had no meeting. On the 2nd 
there was no meeting. On the 4th there wes preyer in 
the Jama Musjid and I was told thet I was called. 
I went there and then we dispersed. On the 5th there 
wos no public meeting. There was one meeting on tho 
evening of the 4th of the Satyagraha Sabha. We decided 
upon issuing a notice not to have any hartal on the 6th. 
On the 6th there were again prayers for the dead in the 
Fatebpuri Mosque in the morning. That noon, as I have 
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stated in my statement, we discussed the position 
with the District Magistrate and he allowed us the use 
of either the Pipal Park or Edward Park and we held a 
meeting there on the 6th. 

Q. Whet wes that meeting about ? 

A. It was simply to keep people occupied, because 
they were in large numbers. They had nothing to do 
end lectures were delivered upon the use of swadeshi 
and cn the principles of satyagraha, . 

Q. May I take it from you that from the 30th of March 
until the 10th of April, which is all Iam dealing with at 
the moment, there was nothing in your mectings which 
would keep the public in s state of excitement ? 

a. There wes nothing. 

Q. After Mr. Gandhi had been prevented from entering 
Delhi did you hold protest mectings in connection with 
that ? 

A, Yes, wo heard of it on the night of the 9th. On the 
10th ‘Mehetma Gandbi sent o *‘ Messege to my country- 
men.’ That messege was printed here and that message 
was to be read to the people. For that purpose a meeting 
was held in the morning on the benks of the Jumna. 

Q. And on the 10th ? : 

A. Yes. That was the meeting in tho morning. In 
the evening we held a protest meeting and passcd a reso- 
lution. I will read out the resolution. It simply pur- 
ported to say thet Mr. Gandhi had acted on his resolution 
ond that others should also follow him. This was the 
resolution :— . 

“This mess meeting of the citizens of Delhi calls 
upon every Indien to do his duty by his country by 
following the noble and inspiring examplo of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Palwal and seck the withdrawal of the Rowlatt 
legislation or seck imprisonment.” 7 

Q. Do you suggest thet the resolution of the meeting 
was eddressed by the people in 8 way thet would encour- 
age collision with the authorities ? : 

A. No. Ido not think so, it did not lead to anything 
because it ended peacefully and quictly. 

Q. Perheps you ore not responsible for the wording of 
the resolution ; it might heve been got up in a hurry. 
Don't you think that the wording of the lest pert of the 
resolution was @ general invitetion to collision with the 
police ? 

A. Not thet; Mehatme Gandhi was arrested because 
he was coming here and sn order was passed under those 
lows. That is whet I think of it. As regards the Row- 
lett Act, I have said what I had to say in a public letter 
to Mahztme Gendhi, thet if en order come to me under 
the Rowlatt Act, I would not obey it and would submit 
toarrest. It is the seme about the Defence of India Act. 
If I thought that any order under those Acts wos unjust, 
thet wes my ides. 

Q. Did you contemplate that the Rowlatt Act was 
coming iuto effect the next day ? 

A. Not the next day. It was a matter of principle. 

Q. When did you have the next meeting of protest 
egeinst Mr. Gandhi’s arrest ? A 

A. So for os I remember, there was a meeting on the 
13th of April. : 

Q. Whet was thet ? 

A. [have given the resolution which was passed there. 
There were two objects in holding that mecting. One 
wes Thed given notice of Mahatma Gandhi's wire to 
the public through the papers. Mahatma Gandhi wanted 
to end the hartal. He was not under arrest now; he 
wes free ; so they ought to end the harfal. But nobody 
believed it. Then thet day I received the other telegram 
from Mr. Rudra, the President of the St. Stephen’s College. 
We both went to the meeting and read out the telegram 
thot Mr. Gendhi was free and they ought to end the 
hartal. The other object was to protest against the in- 
vestigation which Colonel Beadon had set on foot. 

Q. Investigation of what ? 

A. Colonel Beadon had issuod a notice. It was not a 
printed notice. It wes to the effect that people ought 
to come and give information about the killed and the 
wounded before him. 

Q. You held a meeting to protest against that too ? 
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A. We held a mecting and appointed a non-official 
commission to enquire. It was doing its work. In that 
meeting we passed a resolution and sent it to the Viceroy. 
This was tho resolution :— 

“This mass mocting of the citizons of Delhi protests 
against the investigation instituted by the Delhi executive 
of the incidents of March 30th on the ground of dostruc- 
tion of lives of harmless people and innocent. citizens. 
And that they cannot in principle of justice and equity 
be allowod to sit as judges on their own actions and 
prays the Imperial Government to depute a few officials 
from outside Delhi in order to co-operate with non- 
officials appointed by people for investigation of tho case 
and the causus which led to that.” This was on tho 13th 
April. 

Q. At that timo, tho harlul had not-yet stopped ? 

A. No. 

Q. Aro you surprised that your offorts to get tho.Aartal 
to stop wore not very successful when you were addressing 
moetings and passing resolutions ? Do you think it was 
vory wiso on your part? Thcse had nothing to do 
with tho hartal ? 

A. The hartal continued first on account of tho arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi up to the 13th. Then, as I told you, 
people came in largo numbers, and surrounded my car 
and told me not to go to the Deputy Commissionor, be- 
cause ho would arrest us. 

Q. But no more roally important moctings took place 
before the 17th ? 

A. I do not romember. 

Q. Swami, you seom to 
clearly ? 

A. Thero is no mention of any meeting in my stato- 
ment on tho 14th. Thero might have been Town Hall 
conferences on both days. There was a mevting on the 
14th. Ihave said, I was not theroe. I heard that the 
Criminal Investigation Department people were there. 

Q. I just want a word or two about tho police, as I 
think on several occasions when you thought the hortal 
might have been brought to an end, you attribute your 
inability to get tho shop-kccpors to resume, to the presence 
in the strect of Colonel Beadon, the other police and the 
military. Is that so ? 

A. Yes, I have given details. 

Q. Can you account for tho fact why people in these 
oxcited times should fcel aggrioved by the presence of 
tho assistant ocommissionor, the police and the troops 
in the stroct ? Can you oxplain to me why it should be a 
grievance in theso times that police troops should be 
about their duty in the public streot ? 

A. People attributed everything to the mistake of tho 
first fire and bocauso thoy thought that innocont and 
harmless people had beon fired at. That was the reason 
why, whonover the military and the police were displayed, 
they rosonted it. ; 

Q. After the unfortunate incidents of the 30th, tho 
bazar pooplo wero a bit above themselves, I suppose, 
excitable and unreasonable in that diroction ? a 

A. Yes, after 30th, they were. 

Q. As rogards the Satyagraha Sabha itself, it has beon 
stated in some of the papors that on some date, that body 
held a meeting and passed a rosolution to dissolve and to 
dostroy the papers in connection with the society. Can 
you tell us tho fact about that? 5 

A. The fact is that whon Mahatma Gandhi went to 
Bombay he gave public notice in the papers that he 
suspended his sabha, becauso people were in a state of 
excitement and unless that excitement subsided and the 
whole country was ready to abide by the principles of 
satyagraha, ho did not think he should begin, but that ho 
would begin as soon as they are imbued with the real 
spirit of eafyagraha. He thought that satyagrahis wero 
responsible for everything which occurred in the country. 
But he left it afterwards. That was tho original state- 
ment. I was a satyagraht before I joined Mahatma 
Gandhi’s focicty. Satya moans truth, Agraka moans 
holding or preserving to hold-truth. That was my prin- 
ciple. This etbha camo into oxistonce simply in order 
to protest against the Rowlatt Act and for civil disobe- 
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dience of ws for that. When he suspended that, I 
thought there was no uso of tho aibha and of my 
continuing to be a member. I wrote out my resignation. 
I was tho president then. Whon J read that to the 
s1bha, they also said that if it was suspended, there was 
no need of tho sibha, becauso Mahatma Gandhi had 
ordered suxpension of all these and that they need not 
have the ezbha. Then they told me that the police were 
enquiring and wanting a list of all persons who joined 
the Satyagraha Sabha. I knew that practically only 
14 or 15 people had been explained the principles. A 
number of those who had joincd did not know each other 
and they were never explained the principles, The idea 
of some of the members was that the police wanted a 
list in order that they might find out their address and 
trouble them. They were common men who had joined 
us. So they told practically the deputy inspector of 
poliée who came, “You know our names. Whatever 
you want to do, do to us. ‘We are 14 or 15. There is 
no need of that list.” 

Q. Was the list destroyed because it might fall into the 
hands of the police ? : 

A. Yes, 

Q. You said just now that the principles had not been 
explained to those who joined the sabha. Had not you 

. been busy day in and day out explaining the principles 
to those who would listen ? 

A. There was no time specially to call and know who 
they were, because several of them joined on the 29th 
and there was firing on the 30h. Therefore we could not 
get acquainted with each other after that. 


Q. People who joined must have known something 
about the principles of satyagraha and something of 
Mr. Gandhi. You do not suggest that your society had 
a lot of members who joined it because they knew what 
it was ? 

A. Of course any member of the society knew that. 

Q. They knew that it was against the Rowlatt Act ? 

+l. Yes, we have had two meetings. We did not 
know those people personally. All the members did not 
know each other personallly, except the 14 or 15 who 
were meeting every day. 

Q. According to you the Sulyagraha Sabha had done 
nothing illegal ? > 

A. No. 

Q. What is your ground for supposing that there would 
be any trouble, as you put it, against some ordinary 
members, as distinct from the leaders of a perfectly 
legal society ? é 

A. This might be the reason. The sub-inspector had 
asked whether two persons belonged to the Satyagraha 
Sabha. 1 said the list was not with me ; the list was with 
the Secretary and .asked him why ho inquired. It ap- 
peared then that they wanted to implicate satyagrahis 
in the case which was afterwards launched against those 
men who were considered to form part of these assemblies, 
as Shankar Lal was arrested and afterwards honourably 
acquitted. I told him the facts which had occurred. I 
said—* Don’t you want a list ?” He said, “yes.” I said 
“All right, then go to the Deputy Commissioner and get 
me a Ietter and I will send you the list.” He said «I have 
nothing to do with the Deputy Commissioner. Mr. 
Scott has asked for a list.” I told him “All right, 
bring a letter from Mr. Scott.” He went away and did 
not turn up. 

Q. So this list was destroyed ? 

A. Yes. I was told that the Criminal Investigation 
Department were enquiring about those who were im- 
plicated. 

Q. So at that time you were not willing to furnish the 
list and what made you change your mind ? 

A. I did not, but took a different view. Some mem- 
bers said there will be those poor people who will be 
troubled. 

Q. Did you object to destroy those series of documents? 

A. They feared they might come to me. 

Q. And they then said that they had destroyed it ? 

A. It was destroyed. 
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Q. Those papers contained not only a list of members 
but they also contained the signed vows that poople had 
taken ? 

A. It was a list ef mombers. 
in signed vows. 

Q. Were those signed vows destroyed at this time ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. As I understand it at the time these documents 
were destroyed it was apprehended that the police would 
want them in connection with certain prosecutions & 

A. It was apprehended that when the police got their 
members they would come and arrest those people of tho 
entyagraha. No salyagrahi was ever arrested except 
Shankar Lal who was honourably acquitted. 

Q. Up to and including the 29th March—the moment 
the hAartal broke out on the 30th March—there were 
incidenta—the interruption of the tramway. Is that 
so? 

A. There was a boycott of the tramway not only up 
to the 19th but it continued up to perhaps tho 24th or 
25th. I did not sce. 

Q. Is not the case that the boycott of tho tramways 
commenced at once on the motning of the 30th March ? 
Is that. so’or not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As the hartal was to be purely voluntary it rather 
broke down from the very beginning. As I understand 
it not only did the people refrain from using the tram- 
way but those people who wanted to use them were 
interfered with on the 30th of March. 

A, T never saw anything with my own eyes. 
30th I saw the trams had stopped. 

Q. When did you see them stop first on the 30th ? 

A. At half past eight or nine when I was going to my 
church. On my return I found that the trams had stop- 
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Q. Do you think it possible that the trams stopped 
merely because sufficient people were not forthcoming 
to board them or because they were interfered with ? 

A. I did not sec. 

Q. About the incident at the railway station you 
arrived actually at the railway station after the firing 
there was over? 

A. Yes. % 

Q. That is to say, after the road in front of the station 
had been clear by getting people through the gates and 
the police began to follow the crowd. From what 
you heard, could you form any opinion as to how long 
it had been before you arrived 2? Did you arrive imme- 
diately afterwards or some half an hour afterwards ? 

A. It might have been about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Q. At the time when you arrived there was no crowd 
in the road ? 

A. No. 

@. Where were the people ? 

A. All the people who had been fired at went 
again through the garden to the other side but I was 
coming from the west side. I said yesterday there were 
some 6,000 or 7,000 people. They told me what had 
occurred. I took them away and other people joined 
us. I went to Fatehpuri because I could not go this 
side. 

Q. First of all you had a talk with some people at the 
atation including Mr. Currie ? 5 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see in your statement that you were taking the 
people away to the meeting ground—you mean the 
people on the footpath ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had been told that a machine-gun had fired 
indiscriminately into the crowd and I suppose Mr. Currie 
did not discuss things with you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw Mr. Currie at or about the station ? 

A. Yes. And I returned back to the west, and the 
people followed. 

Q. I understand from that, you then entered the 
Queen’s Gardens on the west side and down into Chandni 
Chowk to the weatern gates near the Clock Tower ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And you passed the western gates near the Clock 
Tower on your way to the Pipal Park ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that at the time you passed the 
western gate near the Clock Tower the firing at theso 
gates had not occurred ? 

A, Yes, 

¢ a you see the firing yourself with your own eyes? 

. No. : 

Q. You did not know of the firing till you were in the 
Pipal Park when somebody came and told you. What 
makes you think that at the time you passed the western 
gate near the Clock Tower the firing had not yet occurred? 

A. When I reached Pipal Park a gentleman was ad- 
dressing an audience. He went on speaking for 16 
minutes. I spoke for 20 minutes when two people camo 
running and said “ firing is going on.” 

Q. Supposing they were inaccurate as to the time 
the firing had taken place. Then of course you had no 
other means of telling when exactly the fire took place ? 

A. No. 

Q. When you passed these western gates, could you 
tell me what you saw at the gates themselves as you 
passed ? 

A. There were two policemen inside the door. Thoy 
were standing sontry and near the door was ono man 
who was crying for the dead body of his relation and 
there were about 125 men thore in all. He was very 
violent because he wanted the dead body. I told him 
to come away but he would not hear me. Others joined 
and they said he will como of himself when you leave. 
I left and some followed. The others remained. 

Q. Do you mean the door of the Town Hall ? 

_ A. The western gate of tho park. 

Q..Thero were only two policemen at tho gates ? 

A. Yes. There may have been others inside where 
the gates glose and open. Thoy were closed. 

Q. Wore the two policomon inside of the gates ? 

A. In the Park side. Tho people were outside. 

Q. If there had been a barricade of police or military 
the crowd would try to force their way through ? 

A. I would have noticed that. There was nothing 
of that sort at the timo. 

Q. And this particular man who was asking about the 
dead body of his relatives he was making his request to 
these two policemen ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Quite a reasonable thing to do ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the night of the 30th March you hold a mocting 
and you were coming back followed by a large crowd 
which were marching in orderly file. Can you give mo 
any idea of the number of people who wero following up 
to the time you got to the Town Hall? 

A. There must have beon thousands but I cannot 
give you the exact number, At any rate, thcro was a 
large crowd. 

Q. How many were marching abreast ? 

A. I think half the streot. 

Q. When you camo towards the Town Hall you noticed 
in front of you certain soldicrs on each side of the road 
whom you took from their hats to be Gurkhas ? 

A. They were not on both sided. They were in the 
middle. They were facing both ways. 

Q. They were standing back to back in the middle of 
the Chandni Chowk. Whereabouts exactly ? 

A. I think a little to the west side of the Bank of Bengal. 

Q. Would that be east or west of the Clock Tower ? 

A. That is east of the Clock Tower. 

Q. Would it be far from the eastern gates of the Queen’s 
Gardens ? 

A, Yes, it was at some distance. 

Q. Can you remomber how many of the soldiers there 
would be ? 

A. I cannot give you the exact number. 
have been 20 to 30. Not more than that. 

Q. As you were approaching this gate, they all went 
to one side of the road 2 Which side ? 
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A. It was the Queen’s Gardens side of the road. 

Q. You said that you noticed an order given to come 
to attention and that the men were doing something 
to their rifles? Do you happen te know—perhaps it 
is not in your line—whether a soldier is loading his rifle 
or not ? 

A, I did not particularly notice. 

Q. They were manipulating and doing something to 
their rifles ? 

A. They were changing the position of thoir rifles. 
They were just in shoulder arms. 

Q. Thoy were not doing any thing boyond changing 
the position as far as you remember ? 

A. I cannot say. I am not certain. 

Q. As you saw them, a rifle went off? It does not 
appear to have hit any body ? 

A, It did not. 

Q. Of course at that time you did not know with what 
object and in what manner the gun had gone off ? 

A. No. 

Q. You immediately turned round to deal with the 
position as best as you could ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When you turned back you told us you acked them 
why they were firing on innocent peaceful people ? 

A. J asked them why they committed this foolishness. 
I spoke in Hindi. 

Q. Did you address yourself to the soldiers in general 
or to any particular man ? 

A. To them in general. 
must have heard me. 

Q. Can you tell me whatever reply was made, did it 
come from one man or from more than one man ? 

A, I first asked the Gurkhas the meaning of this. Then 
two men levelled their rifles at mo and said tum ko 
chhed denge. Whether all of them said that or not, 
I cannot say. 

Q. You cannot say whether one or more than one said ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are sure that one not only said by his action 
but said in word ? 

A, Yes.” 

Q. Then what happened ? . 

A. I folded my arms and said that they may fire. 
I cannot say how many but 8 or 10 rifles were levelled 
and then thero was a general voice tum ko chhed denge. 

Q. It was a general voice ? 

A. It was not one man. Several men were speaking. 

Q. I understood you to say that the crowd said some- 
thing and thon you told the crowd to keep back. I under- 
stood you to say that the crowd did stop back and obey 
you? 

A. They did. I was standing and those rifles were 
levelled at me. Mr. Orde camo on horseback from the 
other sido. I told him that I was waiting for him to sce 
the scene. I did not know it was Mr. Orde of tho Criminal 
Investigation Dopartment. I thought it was some 
European officer. Then the rifles went down at once. 
When I asked Mr. Orde whether he heard a gunshot he 
said that he would be enquiring about it and then I left. 

Q. What about the kukri ? 

A. Then I left with the crowd. We had gone about 
4 or 5 paces when a man with kukri came and began to 
brandish it. People wore going resenting it but I simply 
laughed and the man became ashamed and went away. 

Q. If it be the case, I do not say it is, that these men 
who fired in the air were norvous and excited and if the 
man who flourished his kukri seemed to have been in an 
excited state, were these troops good enough to use in 
connection with the disturbancos ? 

A, You mean the Manipuris ? 

Q. Yes. Did you think they were nervous and excited 
or were they cool and collected when you saw them ? 

A. I did not notice anything. 

Q. With reference to what you said about Mr. Orde, 
don’t you think that at the time Mr. Orde could not very 
well mako enquiries ? 

A. It is quite possible that he could not. But in my 
opinion he ought to have mado the enquiry at once. 
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In fact, I wrote in my statement that he enquired of the 
head constable. There was one policeman present. 
I went away and Mr. Ordo might have onquired after- 
wards. 

Q. You referred several times to the hostility of the 
crowd particularly to Colonel Beadon. So far as the 
riot at the station was concerned and the firing near the 
station was concerned, I do not understand that Colonel 
Beadon had anything to do with that personally at all ? 

A. He was not here at that time. . 

Q. Apart from the complaint about the circular, what 
you said about. the special constables, is it directed against 
Colonel Beadon or Mr. Scott ? 

A. Against Colonel Beadon, and against Mr. Scctt too; 
perhaps. 3 

Q. And there was a complaint against him in respect 
of that notice ? 

A, Yes, it appeared on the 4th April. 

Q. Apart from these complaints against Colonel Beadon 
T have not noticed in connection with these disturbances 
any other complaints against Colonel Beadon ? - - 

A. This was the only onc. It started some trouble. - 

Q. That notice was rather a longish one ? 

A. It was in Urdu. Colonel Beadon said that he had 
originally drafted this notice and this was translated by 
somebody. I do not know. 

Q. All I have got of that notice is a translation made 
in the office of this Commission ? 

A. It was translated by others also. 

Q. I do not know if it is a matter of importance. You 
will be able to tell from recollection the passage in which 
it occurs in tho English translation that has been made 
by tho office. I will read the previous sentence also. 
“Tho persons who had determined to close their shops 
had taken the law into their own hands and brought 
undue prossure to bear upon other shopkeepers to get 
thoir shops closed.” Unduo pressure is a better phrase 
than moral compulsion which is mine. ‘The result 
was that the bazar was closed, a large number of persons 
had nothing to do. A mob of hooligans (equivalent to 
badmashes) caused disturbance at the Railway station 
and the satyagraha, passive resistance in name only, 
had at once altered into a riot which Government 
can nover tolerate.” That is the passage. Can you 
tell me which is worse, to be called a badmash or a bandar ? 

A. Badmash is worse ; a naughty child may be called a 
bandar. ‘ 

Q. Does not the same thing apply to both words? It 
depends on how they are used ? 

A, Yes, that is what I am saying. The whole of this 
notice was very irritating. 

Q. There are not many people in India who can lay 
their hand upon their hearts and say that they never 
called a servant a badmash ? 

A, That is another thing. A man may call his son 
badmash. : 

Q. Is it a term of endearment ? 

A. Out of love. Tt all depends on the way in which 
it is used. A man can call his son a badmash in love. 
It all depends upon the way in which it is said. We 
knew he put it alluding to the Satyagraha Sabha. Satya- 
graha Sabha had to sond a reply to it. 

Q. Let mo put it to you this way, supposing I am a 
peaceable person in the ordinary way and for some reason 
or other may have oxcitement. For some reason or other 
if a crowd of people who are with moe are stoning the 
police, do you think it would be a very great hardship 
on me and any men in the crowd for a local authority 
to refer to me and the other people as badmashes? Do 
you think it would be something to resent very much ? 

A. It is not a matter of opinion. I am giving you 
simply what it led to. They resented this. Ido not know 
how. 

Q. I want to be satisfied that the popular resentment 
and slighting of the police could have been due in any 
noticeable manner to a common-place phrase like this 
in this report. 

A. Did not I tell you before that people at that time 
were telling me that he has abuced us in this way, he has 
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been referring to us as badmashes and that might be the 
reason they had in their minds. 

Q. I think you told us, swams, that whenever you wore 
using your influence with the people to got them to close 
the harfal, there always scomed some unfortunate event 
that prevonted your being successful. The arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi, for instance, might have made your task 
much more heavy. I daresay that in anything that tho 
police did at this timo, it was impossible for them to do 
right to a great many of the citizens of Delhi. Now you 
say when the station riot broke out, they ought to have 
sent a motor car to you (I do not say for you particularly 
but for some one of influence). Don’t you think that if 
that had beon done, thore was a great risk again that 
some unfortunate event would be shown as a reason for 
not following your advice ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Don’t you think that the populace would say 
“They arrested these two men, etc. and would not 
obey swamé this time ?” 

A. 1 don't think so. It is egoism to say so. If I or 
Hakim Ajmal Khan or any of us had been thro, it would 
have been quict. 

Q. It was not the fault of the police that they did not 
have the luck to have you there in time ? 

A. No,.1 cannot say that. J 
By Sir C. H. Setélwad— 

Q. Swami, when was the satyagraha vow taken by 
you in Delhi? 

A. It was publicly taken by mo on the day when Mr. 
Gandhi came up first. 

Q. Can you give me the date ? 

A. I do not remembor, it may be the 6th or 7th March. 

Q. When was tho Sutyagraha Sibha formed in Delhi ? 

A. About the 7th March. 

Q. How many me:nbers joined then ? 

A. Some 15 or 16. I do not recollect the exact number 
at that time. 

Q. What was the total strongth at any time, the largest 
number that joined the sabha ? 7 

A, Not more than 110 or 120. 

Q. Outside the membership, you were preaching 
satyagraha doctrines to other peoplo ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The doctrines of safyagraha so far as I understand 
are abstaining from violence and upholding truth ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Inviting suffering on yourself and thereby ultimately 
moving the hearts of the authorities ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. The programme of breaking laws was also for the 
purpose of inviting suffering on yourself ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Now I think you grant that ordinary people have 
not the high ideals and intellectual calibre of yourself 
and Mr. Gandhi ? 

A, If you do not include me, I will say ‘“‘ yes.” 

Q. Therefore I take it that the satyagraha doctrines 
such as you have described are too subtle for them to 
understand and too difficult for them to follow in practice ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The real satyagrahis, in thesense you have described 
them, never intended violence ? 

A. They never intended. 

Q. You say there was nothing in your teaching to 
create violence ? 

A. No. 

Q. You also grant that carrying of lathis and throwing 
bricks and stones were certainly opposed to satyagraha ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, however, in Delhi, violence did occur ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And people did carry lathis and throw brickbats ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You yourself were very much surprised at the results 
that came ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were not prepared for those resulte ? 
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A. I was not prepared. I never thought that people. 
will be so unsympathetically treated. 

Q. Leave that alone for the moment. Although your 
real teachings were of the character you described, that 
is, they were too subtle for the ordinary people to follow 
and understand, in fact it led to violence ? 

A. Yes, it led to violence. 

Q. And you yourself were really aghast at the unfor- 
tunate results that happened ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Actually on the 17th March you have fold us that 
you dissolved the Satyagraha Sabha ? 

A. Not on the 17th. It is a mistake. 

Q. I am not particular about the date. You did 
actually dissolve the sabha ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You released people from their vows ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Because you thought that when they took those 
vows, they never thought that the results would be what 
they actually were ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it true that you yourself wrote an open letter to 
Mr. Gandhi, which you published in the papers to the 
effect that the satyagraha movement was not suited to 
political propaganda in this country and that you would 
have nothing to do with it ? 

A. I wrote a letter. Tho words are a little different. 

Q. I want the general purport of it. It was that you 
thought that the satyagraha movement was unsuited to 
the conditions obtaining here ? 

A. I thought the satyagraha started by Mr. Gandhi— 
civil disobedience of Jaws—was unsuited. The move- 
ment of Mr. Gandhi as regards civil disobedience being 
part of satyagraha was unsuited to the conditions in this 
country. 

Q. And that you would have nothing whatever to do 
with it thereafter. Is that so? 

A. The reasons are. given in that letter. 

Q. I am not concerned with the reasons. Is not this 
the general result of what you were saying 2? Was it not 
your attitude? You thought that the propaganda of 
civil disobedience as part of satyagraha was impracticable 
and was unsuited to the conditions obtaining in this 
country. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore you came to the conclusion and told 
Mr. Gandhi that you would not participate in that move- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Have you got that letter? I read it at that time. 
It is a matter of curiosity. I want a copy. 

A, Thave got my draft of that letter.* (Here the witness 
handed over the original draft letter.) 

Q. Then you said that a non-official commission had been 
appointed. Who were the members of the committce ¢ 

A. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh, 
Abdur Rahman, Pyare Lal (pleader), Dr. Shroff (medical 
gentleman) and a few others. 

. Q. Was that committee to hold an inquiry ? 

A. Yes. It had several sittings. 

Q. Were their conclusions and the evidence produced 
published anywhere ? 

A. The enquiry was still incomplete. The Hon'ble 
Pandit Moti Lal Nehru was the president. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested and all these things happened. 
So the commission never finished its work. 

Q. Was any evidence taken before that commission ? 

A. A lot of evidence-was taken. I was myself examincd. 

Q. Were any of the people who were actually at the 

railway station examined, for instance, when the fire 
accident occurred ? 
lk A. Several of them were examined. 
F Q. Are they going to be produced before this Committee ? 
P A. I think one or two of the members of the commisaion 
will be put m. 

Q. Did this commission begin its labours at that time ? 
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A. It must have been on the 2nd or 8rd of April. 
I do not remember tho exact date. , 

Q. While these incidents were still going on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On how many days did it work? 

A. About five or six. 

Q. It could not have made any appreciable progress ? 

A. They examined some 50 or 60 witnesses. 

Q. As regards the firing that took place on the 30th 
and 17th you were not present at any one of them and 
‘herefore yo are not in a position to say that the situation 
on the spot justified the firing ? 

A. No, I could not say that. 

Q. Your caso generally is that the police interfered 
and the unpopularity of Colonel Beadon added very much 
t» the trouble. That is your case ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Colonel Beadon’s unpopularity has been of long 
standing in Delhi? i 

A. It has beon of long standing since the unfortunate 
affair of Ramlila. It was two years ago. 

Q. Colonel Beadon has been unpopular ever since and 
anything that comes from him is suspected ? 

A. ¥es. 

Q. If anything is done by somebody else, it would not 
be interpreted in that manner. In his case, it is different. 
That is the attitude and frame of mind of the peoplo 
towards Colonel Beadon ? 

A. As far as I know. J 

Q. You say that tho police interference added to the 
trouble? Are the police very much despised in Delhi? 

A. They are disliked. 

Q. Tho police here are despised by the people mor) 
than in any other place. What is the reason ? 

A. One reason is that the police try to suppress public 
activity. 

Q. That is, the police and Colonel Beadon are acting 
together ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They try to put down political agitation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You speak of funeral processions on the 24th of 
April ? 

A. They joined together. 

Q. As far a3 this understanding between Hindus and 
Muhammadans is concerned has it not been going on for 
some years ? 

A. At this time it culminated. 

Q. It has been going on for some time ? 

A. You may say that—for a year or two. 

Q. On tho 5th of April you issued posters and notices 
advising people to end the harlal—not to have a harlal 
on the 6th. They did not follow your advice ? 

A. Yeu They did not. 

Q. Did you realise then that you had lost control 
of the people in Delhi ? 

A. T nover realised that. 

Q. What happened on the 10th of April and subsequent 
dates you attributed mainly I think to the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi. In your statement about various things 
having beon done, the peoplo suspected that they were 
done by tho Criminal Investigation Department people— 
that they were spreading rumours that the leaders wero 
going to be arrested. Have you any tangible evidence 
about this—what the Criminal Investigation Department 
people were doing ? 

A. T have given two instances. Here is a third. On 
the 14th of April when 1 was at my house people came 
running to me and said I was going to be arrested and 
taken away to the railway station. The man who came 
told me that one of them was a Criminal Investigation’ 
Department man, who went running saying “ swams 
has been taken to the railway station” and there was a 
special train standing thore to take me away. 

Q. The man who did that was a very foolish man ? 

A, He was a Criminal Investigation Department 
man. The people told me that he was a Criminel In- 
vestigation Department man. 

Q. Do you know who he was ? 


A. I did not sce. The man who gave me the message 
was Jamna Das of Sadar Bazar. 

Q. Who was the Criminal Investigation Department 
man ? 

A. I do not know. There was one Criminal Inveeti- 
gation Dopartment man. I think Dr. Ansari will be 
able to give you his name. 

Q. To whom do you attribute the various things you 
raid in your statemont about those rumours that leaders 
wero going to bo arrosted. Was that rumour more 
realily roccived by the people from the fact that the 
loadors in tho Punjab wore arrested already ? 

A. They were always talking of the satyagraha. 

Q. And they had como to know that the leaders had 
alroady been arrested ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. They accepted them more readily than they othor- 
wise would havo dono ? : 

A. Yor. 

Q. With regard to misrepresentations of the Rowlatt 
Act were any people working with you or members of 
the Satyagraha Sabha who wore responsible for these 
misrepresentations ? 

A. No, not one of them. 

Q. At that mecting which you held in connection with 
the Rowlatt Act were any such misrepresentations made ? 

A, No such misrepresentations were made. 

Q. Did you notice any notices which wore put up 
misrepresenting the provisions of the Act? 

A. No, I did not sce a single one. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrou— 

Q. You say that when the Moslems and Hindus assem- 
bled in the Jama Masjid to pray on the 30th of March 
machine-guns and armed military and police were 
aggrossively inclined ? 

A. J did not mean that they were aggressively inclined. 
They were near the Jama Masjid. They were going 
through the stroot. 

Q. They did not do anything. They were simply 
there ? ‘ 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. May I take it that up to 1893 you had nothing to do 
with polities ? 

A. I had nothing to do with politics up to 1893. 

Q. You first of all joined the Indian National Congress 
in 1893? After this you severed your connection with 
that body ? 

A. Yes, after the end of that year. 

Q. You are also an arya samajist and a very prominent 
member of the Arya Samaj? 

A, Yes. You may say 80. 

Q. And your work as an arya samajist and the personal 
charge of tho Gurulula have been appreciated by the 
people of your province? 

A. Sir James Meston had been four times to the 
Gurukula. Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford, the 
present Viceroy, also paid visits and they appreciated 
the work very much. 

Q. Had you as an arya samajist anything to do 
with this Rowlatt Act or the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. As an arya samajist —no. 

Q. Now the first timo I think you again took to politics 
was in tho month of March. Then you could not be 
one of those agitators who were disturbing the peace of 
Delhi ? 

A. No, I could not be. 

Q. A memorandum has been filed before us on behalf 
of the All-India Congress Committee regarding the Delhi 
disturbances and as I would like points cleared up, I 
will ask you to do so. 

A. I will try my best. 

Q. I want to clear what is your case on behalf of the 
people of Delhi. You say about two alleged riots on the 
30th March 1919. I want to know as a matter of fact 
whether you admit or not that there was a riot at the 
railway station. As to one of these, I want. to know 
what your case is with reference to the statement 
of the head of the All India Congress Committee ? 
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A. Then it is botter to ask the Hon’blo Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, He will be able to explain it to you. 

Q. Then you cannot explain these things ? 

A. I can give you my personal views if you like. 

Q. You say about certain alleged riots. The question 
is whether there was or was not a riot at Delhi on the 
date in question ? 

A. How can I say that ? 

Q. What is the case of the people of Delhi which you 
are going to put forward before this Committee ? 

(The President :—It is hardly a question of the case of 
the people of Delhi.) 

Q. Can you say whether thore was. any stone-throwing 
by the crowd that had assombled at the railway station ? 

A. There was some stone-throwing. 


Q. What is your case as to whether stones and bricks : 


were thrown by the crowd in the Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. Yes. Thoy began throwing stones whon they were 
pushed into the Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Again.as regards the Ballimaran affair what is your 
version ? 

A. From what I have heard I have come to the conclu- 

(The President :—A gentleman who comes should hardly 
be asked about his opinion of hearsay testimony which 
has been put before him.) 

Q. Is it not a fact, as regards the ure of the word 
‘badmash’ usod-cither by Mr. Barron or Colonel Beadon 
that everything depends upon the man and the intention 
with which he uses the word ? 

A. That is what I said. 

Q. Does not that word “andar” signify simply 
agility and red faco and that there is no moral reflection 
upon character ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your statement you alleged that certain posters 
were pasted and certain rumours were circulated by 
some persons to the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Can you give us any further tangible facts upon which 
you would like this Committee to come to the conclusion 
that this was so? On the present evidence before us, 
1am not satistied. 

A. I cannot give their names. I have given it in my 
-statement that shops being opened on tho 31st, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan and Mr. Desai know it, there was one 
Muhammadan gentleman whom I saw at Dr. Ansari’s 
house. We thought he might be some friend of us. 
We went-to tho slaughter house and the men were ready 
to begin work. But the Muhammadan gentleman 
wanted to speak. He got up and said that without sceing 
Mahatma Gandhi we canriot open the shops and so on. 
Afterwards I found out ¢hat he was a man who belonged 
to Criminal Investigation Department. 

Q. What were the facts upon which you came to the 
conclusion that he was a Criminal Investigation Depzrt- 
ment man ? . 

A. It is very difficult to say now. I will tell you 
the true facts. I would not givo you names, I mean 
the man who gave me the information. One Inspector 
of the regular Criminal Investigation Department told 
me that this man is directly under Sir Charles Cleveland. 
There were several respectable poople who told me that 
this was a Criminal Investigation Department man 
and from this I concluded that this man belonged to the 
Criminal Investigation Department. 

Q. Is it not a fact well-known to every one, I mean 
to say the people, that the Congressmen, the satyagrahis 
and the Home Rulers are not liked by the police? Is 
that the general impression ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many times trouble has been 
brought to innocent persons on account of their activities ? 

A. I say thatis so. - 

Q. Is it not a fact that the seed of this Hindu-Muham- 
madan unity was laid in Decomber 1916 in the Congress 
at Lucknow ? 

A. Yes. ‘ . 

Q. Is it not a fact that this year even so recently 
as three weeks ago all over these provinces Muhammadans 


voluntarily gave up cow sacrifices on the Bakr-id day 
in regard to the sentiment of tho Hindus ? 

A. In several places. 

Q. Therefore would you consider it to be very un- 
nvtural that when this process of unity was going on 
and when the people of Delhi supposed that they were 
common sufferers in tho cause of salyagraha you wero. 
allowed to enter the mosque ? 

A. There was not the least surprise about it. 

Q. The time is in favour of this unity in the political 
circumstances of India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to your resolution on page 16 of 
your statement after the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, may I 
take it that what you meant was that there should be no 
resort to violenco but that every one must submit to 
authority and to arrest if any ?- I do not think that your 
position is to justify the excesses of the mob ? 

A. Not in the lIcast. 

Q. It is perfectly legal for tho authorities to have 
anybody arrested, however high he may be, and there 
was no reacon for the crowd to come to the station with 
lathis ond to assume a threatening attitude and ask 
for the release of the men. You don’t contend that the 
ection of the crowd in this respect was justified ? 

A. No. I remonstrated with them. 

Q. Is it not a fact that somo people were forced out 
of their tongas on the 30th? 

A. I did not sce any. I cannot say from my personal 
knowledge. They were respectfully asking the people 
to get down. 

Q. You have heard the evidence, of what happened 
Letween the mob and the sweetmeat sellers. You 
have heard the evidence of tho old man. Is there any 
reason to disbelieve his statement ? 

A. I cannot say whether that was a fact or not. 

Q. Do you think it was @ reasonable attitude to take 
that Colonel Beadon should not show his face in the 
Chandni Chowk or anywhere in the city ? 

A. I would not call it reasonable; it was the fact. 

Q. Do you think it the duty of the authorities who 
were responsible for maintaining peace and order to 
always consult leaders before taking any action which 
they considered advisablo in the circumstances ? 

A. It all depends upon the way people think. I 
think it is’ better to consult the leaders and try to do 
what they advise rather then resort to extremes. 

Q. Supposing that is not done, do you attach any 
grozt blame on the authoritics ? 

A. I cannot say. I simply say that it is better to take 
the people into confidence. 

Q. It might have been better had it been done in the 
first instance on the 30th. Do you mean to say that 
it should be done every day, every hour, as questions 
arise before you? They are responsible for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order. 

A. I do not say that. 

Q. It is said there was an excessive show of authority. 
Beyond what you have stated, are you prepared to give 
any other facts which might lead us to conclude that 
there was an oxcessive show of authority ? 


A. When there was no reason at all, the military were 
paraded in tho streets. That I would call an excessive 
show of authority. I am not prepared to say anything. 

Q. From your evidence I conclude that the assault 
on the Criminal Investigation Department man and the 
assault on tho head constable had no connection with 
salyagraha. They were individual actions of certain 
persons in Delhi, because the people were against the 
police and the Criminal Investigation Department. 

_A. Yes, that is my view. 

Q. They had nothing to do with hartal or saty yagraka ? 

A. No. 

Q. It is clear that you, the leaders of Delhi, were doing 
your best to got the shops opened. Suppose it be true 
that your endeavours were frustrated by some body 
of hooligans, who as soon as you left the place threatened 
and induced the shopkeepers to close the shops, would 
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or would not the authorities be justified in taking some 
action against those persons ? 

A. They would bo justified in taking action against those 
persons. 

g. From what you know of the crowd, if those two 
men at tho railway station had not been arrested or if 
when ‘bail was offered, it had beon accepted, would there 
havo been all these unfortunate subsequent circumstances ? 

A. I do not think so. From what I know of Delhi 
people and the crowd, I think everything would have 
passed quietly. There would have been no disturbance 
if the two persons had not been arrested. 

By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Ricc— 

Q. About the resolution passed at the meoting of the 
10th you said that this indicated that there must be no 
resistance to authority ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that every Indian 
should do his duty and seok the withdrawal of the Rowlatt 
legislation or his own imprisonment? . 

A. We had not come to civil disobodionce of laws as 
yet. It meant that just as Mahatma Gandhi was under- 
going arrest by civil disobedience of laws, it was our duty 
also to follow him, and when arrested, to retreat to jail. 

Q. In order to got arrested, what was to be done? 
What was an Indian to do in order to get arrested ? 

A, Mahatma Gandhi was selling proscribed literature, 
He was bringing out a paper without having given a 
declaration. Whatever law was decided upon by the 
Committee had to be civilly disobeyed. If he was arrested, 
he should quietly go to jail and suffer. 

- g. You mentioned in one place that there was some 
delay in giving up the dead bodies to tho relatives on the 
3lst March. What actually did that delay amount to? 

A. I learnt they were taking them from the railway 
station to the police hospital. 

Q. Did you make any complaint to the police hospital ? 

A. Yes. When the wounded and tho dead wero 
taken to the railway platform they remained there for 
some three hours. That is my information. Then 
came the railway doctor. He was ordered to take them 
to the police hospital of the city. The doctor said there 
were no sufficient arrangomonts for dressing these pevplo 
in the police hospital. Thoy were actually taken to 
the police hospital in the evening. They remained the 
night there. The next morning after some 24 hours 
after the shot was fired, they were taken to the civil 
hospital, then they were proporly dressed. 

Q. I was asking about the delay in handing over the 
dead bodies ? 

A. The dead bodies wore handed over just 2t the timo 
when the wounded wore taken thero. 

Q. I supposo that it was probably thought necessary 
in order to have dofinite information as to the cause of 
. death to have the doad bodies examinod by expert. In 
fact here we have the statoment of the civil surgeon. 

A. The civil surgeon never visits the police hospital, 
Colonel James is in charge. 

Q. Thero are accounts of seven post-mortem examinations 
performed on the 31st. 

A. That was made in the civil hospital, 27 hours after 
the first shot was fired. 

Q. Tho post-mortem examination I suppose would take 
time ? 

A. The post-mortem examination only took till 1 or 2 
o’clock. Then the dead bodies were being delivered. 
Colonel James did not examine all these 7 bodies on one 
end the same day. Two came afterwards. 

Q. Are you referring to the dead bodies at the railway 
station, Clock Tower or anywhere? . 

A. I refer to both the dead and the wounded. 

Q. What is the suggestion about the delay in handing 
over the dead bodies ? 

A, The idea is that the authorities did not want to 
deliver the dead bodies and wounded men to the people. 
They did not want to hand them over to the pcople, 
because that would excite the people. That might have 
been the reason. They ought to have delivered the dead 
bodies at once on the 30th. They did not do it 
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Q. About Culonel Beadon’s notice about badmashes, 
I think you said there was a second passage that people 
objected to. 3 

A. The second passage was this: ‘If the shops were 
clused, Government did nut care. Government would 
not loso anything. The loss is fur you.” 

Q. I have got what I understand is the translation. 
I cannot read the Hindustani version. It runs like 
this: “I warn my countrymen by this notice not to be 
induced by persons to close the shops. If you clo:e 
your shops, you hurt yoursélves. You may hurt innocent 
victims, but you do not hurt the sarkar.” 

A. I will tell you one fact more, which coupled with 
this will give the true situation. When Colonel Bcadon 
came the next day he referred to a specch of mine and 
alluded to mischief-makers coming from outside, and 
others who were trying to help us. That was the meaning 
put upon it by th» people. 

Q. ‘The rest of the notice does not seem unsympathetic ? 

a. No; it is not. 

Q. He said that the sarkur had no wish to sce riots and 
that he was surprised. He wanted you to realise how 
much Government servants feel. Therefore he asked 
for information about the killed and the wounded. You 
would not call that an unsympathetic notice ? 

aA. It all depends on the way. He made an appeal 
and nobody responded to it. Why was that? When 
the people appealed, several thousands came in response. 
You read the reply of the Satyayraha Sabha ; I was the 
president of the sabha then. We drafted and sent a 
teply, which is on tho file.* 


By Sardar Sahibzuda Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You were the member explaining all the doctrines of 
satyagraha in Delhi ? 

a. I was one of the members. 
and others. 

Q. You were also one of them ? 

aA. Yes. 

Q. Here is the English version of the vow of satyagraha: 
“ Being consc:entivusly of opinion that the bills known 
as the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, No. 1 
of 1919, and the Criminal Law Emergency Powers, No. 2 
of 1919, are unjust and opposed to the principles of 
liberty, justice and the clementary rights of individuals 
on which the safety of the community as a whole and 
the Stato itself is based, we sulemnly aflirm that if the 
above two bills become law, until they ire withdrawn, 
we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such other 
laws ay the committee to be hereafter appuinted may 
think fit and we further affirm that in this struggle, we 
will face authority and refrain, from violence to person 
or property.” Is that correct ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now it is stated here you shall have tu disobey 
civil law. What do you mean by that ? 

A. It is not criminal disobedience. For instance, 
@ man is asked not to enter the Punjab. Well, he says, 
“T think it is my right and I will come” If he is 
arrested he will go quietly. 

Y. That is with reference to Mr. Gandhi, but take for 
instance the case of an ordinary citizen of Delhi, how 
will he disobey civil laws ? 

A. For instance there is 4 law that a man must not 
make a noise in the public street and if he makes a noise 
he disobeys tho law. Take another instance, an article 
appears in the Anglo-Indian papers suggesting that a 
religious book of the Arya Samaj might be proscribed. 
Well, if that is proscribed I will keep that book with 
me whether they imprison me or do anything with me—I 
will keep the book. That will be civil disobedience of law. 

Q. Supposing a thief comes to me and hands over to ire 
stolen property. I keep this—would that be criminal or 
civil ? 

A. That would be criminal. That is morally different. 

Q. If a man keeps property and he docs not think 
it to be stolen, yet his vow is to keep stolen property ? 
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A. It is a question of truth or falsehood. 

Q. What does civil disobedience of law mean ? 

A. Mr. Gandhi has explained that. I have explained it. 

Q. Give me a definition. I tako it that you cannot 
define. 

A. I will define it by example. I have already defined it. 

Q. You must have explained it to the crowd by examples, 
by illustrations and suggestions, You cannot expect 
the crowd to understand merely by giving one or two 
illustrations. There are different conditions to be con- 
sidered ? 

A. We only asked the crowds to disobey civil laws. 
Those who had taken the vows were studying and nothing 
was to be done unless the committee decided. 

Q. The object of the satyagraha propaganda was that 
everybody should take the vow, was it not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was. Very well then if you address a mecting 
“of a thousand people your object would be to endow 
them all with satyagraha ? S 

A. No. Not all. We told them plainly that it was 
very difficult. If all could be, all should be. 

Q. Then before they took the vow you would have to 
explain what you meant ? 

A. It is explained afterwards that there should be no 
violence. 

Q. How do you explain it intelligently ? 

_ A. A definition would never mean anything. We 
gave it by way of illustration—that in disobeying civil 
laws no criminal force ought to be used—simply suffering 
ourselves. 

Q. Suffering yourselves is no disobedience ? 

A. No violence to any other man. 

* Q. Then it is attempted suicide ? 

A. That is against truth. I am sorry I cannot admit that. 

Q. Disobedience whatever it was not to be confined 
merely to the Rowlatt Act but also any other laws which 
the committee would dictate. Who was the authority 
who was going to appoint a committee—does it refer 
merely to Delhi or to the whole of India ? 

A. Bombay had its own committee under Mahatma 
Gandhi. Delhi would have its own. 

Q. Each place must appoint its own committee in 
order to decide as to the law that particular town was 
going to obey or not—there may be differences of opinion 
—a committee in Bombay might decide upon certain 
laws and a committee in Delhi might decide otherwise ? 

A. That was the reason why I suggested a central 
committee but he did not agree to it. 

Q. I am taking an extreme case—suppose everybody 
became a satyagrahi in every village and country, would 
each village and town have a committee of its own? 

A. Every province must have a committee. 

Q. That provincial committee was to dictate to the 
people as to what laws to obey and what laws not to obey 
and this committee was going to be elected ? 

A. I will give you a rough idea of what was intended. 
Districts appoint their own representatives. They mcet 
in a central place and they then appoint an executive 
committee and that executive committee was to decide. 

Q. The executive committee was the committee 
to be appointed by the representatives of the various 
districts in the province ? 

A. They were appointed from among members, ~ 

Q. And what was going to be the number of the com- 
mittees ? 

A. That was not decided. y 

Q. How were the committees to act? 

A. Those rules were not given. 

Q. Have you got any rules in Delhi ? 

A. None whatever. "3 

Q. Here everybody was expected to take this vow 
and bind himself in future to disobey civil authority ? 

A. I told you what was intended. 

Q. But the committe might not be unanimous. People 
are asked to vow\that they should disobey any laws 
whith this committee dictates—don’t you think that 
would mean anarchy? These are laws we cannot obey 
and nobody else will obey ? 
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A. There is some literature on the subject and 
Mr. Gandhi’s explanation. 

Q. There is not one word about suffering in your 
statement in connection with salyagraha ? 

A. If you confine me to that one word, it is very difficult 
to say. You must have been reading in the newspapers 
and Mr Gandhi’s explanations. 

No, I have not been reading them. 

. It has been appearing in all the papers. 

The essence of the whole thing is this vow ? 

. And the explanation of the vow. 

. Was there any modification of the vow later on? 
. I know there has been modification later on. 

. Can you give us the modified order ? 

. If you ask Mahatma Gandhi at Ahmedabad, he will 
be able to give it to you. I think he will ke examined there. 

Q. You have not got the modified version ? 

A.I have got letters from him in confidence. I 
cannot put them before the Committee. It was specifi- 
cally defined what should be done and what should not 
be done. If there was anybody who had any conscien- 
tious objection he can leave the society. 

Q. It is not an actual modification ? 

A. It is a modification of the vow in this way that the 
committee has notified that every person is not bound 
to obey the committee. If any person has any scruple 
to any decision of the committee, he can retire. 

Q. Will you kindly tell the Committee whether the 
commands of Mr. Gandhi were to be obeyed as they were - 
given and that there was to be no critical examination 
of what they were ? 

A. No. Every province had its own committee of 
satyagraha and whatever was decided in that committee 
was to be followed. 

Q. The committee in each province was to be the sole 
dictator of what should be donc? 

A. Yes, and if the members approved they may follow. 
Otherwise they may retire. 

Q. I understand there were meetings before the 30th 
March in which the principles of salyagraha were explained 
and people were asked to subscribe to those principles ? 

A, We explained the Rowlatt Act and told them that 
they were taking this vow in order to get that Act repealed 
-and the principles of safyagraha were being explained. 

Q. What I want to know is whethcr you did or did not 
think that the satyagraha principle would not stop 
with merely closing shops, fasting and so on, that there 
may le elements in the poptlation who wou'd not 
remain absolutely passive but that there might be a 
breach of the public peace. Did you ever contemplate 
that possibility ? 

A. I never thought of that. The firing came and then 
all the complications followed. I nevcr thought that 
this would occur. I never thought that the military 
would come. 

Q. The point I want to clear is, was it not up to you 
and the other leaders of the satyagraha to see that nothing 
untoward happened and that extra precautions were 
taken towards this end ? 

A. We took the best precautions we could. In the 
morning the members of the Satyagraha Sabha were 
sent on duty to sce that nobody was molested and nobody 
was compelled to do anything against his conscience 
and they did that. 

Q. Were not the - members of the Safyagraha Sabha 
at the railway station ? Z 

A. There were two. Mr. Desai and Mr. Shankar Lal. 
They tried their best to mend matters but when the 
police came and nobody would hear them, they left. 

Q. They could not control the people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the incident of the dead bodies, 
is it not a fact that the folice hospital is in the Civil 
Lines ? 

A, Yes." 

Q. And the Civil Hospital is near the Jama Masjid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the dead bodics had been taken to the Civil 
Hospital, great crowds would have turned up and there 
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va 
would have been considerable excitement and resent- 
ment on the part of the people ? 

A. I did not suggest that they ought to have been 
taken to the civil hospital. I said that they ought 
to have been handed over to their relatives. This was 
not done. 

Q. Don’t you think that when a large crowd had as- 
sembled it was not a easy thing to find out who the 
relatives were ? 

A. It was not a question of finding them. They came 
forward and were asking for the dead bodies. They 
came to Hakim Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Singh. They went in deputation with a view to get 
the dead bodies on behalf of the relatives. 

Q. Did Hakim Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Singh know where the dead bodies had been taken to ? 

A. Not that day. On the 31st they went to the Chief 
Commissioner and then got the bodies in the afternoon. 


By Mr. C. R. Das.— 

Q. I want to ask you about the satyagraha movement. 
There are two separate things. Onc is the spirit of 
satyagraha and satyagraha as applied to the Rowlatt Bills ? 

A, Yes, that is so. 

Q. Is the spirit of satyagraha in any way against the 
maintenance of public order ? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. Does it imply any resistance to authority actively ? 

A. No. I have given the meaning of the words. 

Q. Are not there two injunctions ? One is not to dis- 
obey authority and the other is not to commit any violence 
against personal feelings and property ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. As applied to the Rowlatt Bill, the Rowlatt Bills 
were considered objectionable as you have said and civil 
disobedience does it not mean that you disobey but not 
with any violence or show of force or anything like that ? 

A. That is what I have been trying to make clear. 

Q. With regard to the laws to which the principle is 
to be applied, they are laws which go against your cons- 
cience ? I shall give you two concrete instances. Take 
the case of the Hindu. Supposing that one of the 
sacred books of the Hindus such as the Gita were 
proscribed, according to the ¢a/yagraha movement you 
ought not to part with that book and you ought to suffer 
the consequences patiently and submissively. In the 
same manner take the case of a Muhammadan. Sup- 
posing the Koran or the Bible in the case of a Christian 
were proscribed, you ought not to part with the books 
but suffer the consequences submissively ? 

A. That is the principle. 

Q. Now about what you have told us about the meet- 
ing of the 30th March. There is some confusion with 
regard to the object of that meeting. I do not say it was 
intentional at all on your part. The meeting that was 
artgounced to take place at a particular hour did take 
place and one other meeting took place before that. May 
I take it that there were really two meetings that day ? 

A. They were held in one and the same place. 

Q. The one that was held before the appointed hour 
was with the object of pacifying people and at the ap- 
pointed hour you passed a resolution which had been 
arranged bef>rehand ? 

A, Yes. , 

Q. Now, swamiji, you were asked a great deal about 
the excitement of the people of Delhi and I think you 
told us that on the 30th March there was practically no 
excitement till the arrest of Mr. Gandhi? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And then you held a meeting and passed a resolu- 
tion ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. Now you were asked whether it was proper that a 
resolution like that should be passed when the people 
were in an excited condition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it proper in your opinion that when the people 
were excited an order such as the one passed on Mr. 
Gandhi should have been passed? ~ 


A, No. 

Q. If this is so, there is nothing improper in passing a 
resolution such as the one you passed ? 

A. No: I never thought it improper. 

Q. Will you kindly look at page 16 of your note. You 
see the last words “‘ or seek imprisonment.” Do they 
not refer to what was actually done by Mahatma Gandhi ? 

A. Yes. It was in conformity with the message. 

Q. With regard to the Satyagraha Sabha, you said 
that the papers were destroyed ? 

A. The register, not the paper. 

Q. Because it might fall into the hands of the police. 
What was the apprehension? Was it that the police 
would make a proper or improper use of it ? 

A. They would make an improper use of it. 
that they might implicate those men. 

Q. What do you mean by implicating these men? 

A. In order to show that satyagrahis took part in it. 

Q. Justly or unjustly ? 

A. Unjustly, 

Q. As a matter of fact you are aware that one of the 
salyagrahis, the secretary of the Home Rule League’ 
Sankar Lal, was implicated in one of these ? 

A. He was the treasurer of the Satyagraha Sabha. 

Q. He was implicated in connection with the meeting 
of the 14th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He was honourably acquitted ? 

A. Yes.é 

Q. Kindly refer to page 13 of your statement. You 
refer to certain incidents about the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. You have referred to an incident 
on the 3lst March. Did that take place in your pre- 
sence ? 

A. Yes, in my presence. 

Q. Who is Mr. Desai? 

A. Mr. K. A. Desai was the secretary of the Satyagraha 
Sabha. 

Q. The other question referred to in page 13, did that 
happen in your presence ? 

A. They all happened in my presence. 

Q. I believe there is an incident with reference to a 
sadhu boy. What is the name of the boy ? 

A. Saraswati Gir. 

Q. Was he in Delhi at any time? 

A. He was arrested on the 17th April and was flogged. 

Q. After that he went to the Punjab and was in the 
hands of the police? 

A. In the Gurgaon district of the Punjab. 


[The President :—What part of the statement does this 
refer to. There should be some notice as to what the 
point is. It is quite impossible for this matter to be 
investigated into suddenly in this way before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Das :—I om referring to statement recorded by 
the police. 

The President:—There is nothing in stoam#’s state- 
ment as to that before us. I do not see it has any bear- 
ing as td the cause of the riots or as to the measures taken 
by the civil and military authorities in order to deal 
with the situation. 

Mr. Das:—I am in your Lordship’s hands. If it is 
at all important that the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment were helping these disturbances by their conduct, 
if that is relevant, I want to show that they are trying 
to foment disturbances. 


the President:—I do not thmk we can go into a 
matter of that sort of which there has been no notice.] 


Q. With regard to the night of the 16th, something 
happened. Is what you state in your note quite 
correct according to your personal knowledge? People ~ 
came to your house and woke you up and told you that 
the police should not be sent to the city and so on. All 
that is true? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you in any way say that the satyagraha move- 
ment iteelf led to any violence in Delhi ? 

A. I nover said that and never meant it, 


I said 
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By the President— 

Q. Mr. Sultan Singh, you are a banker in Delhi? - 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see any of the disturkances that took place 
on the 30th ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You did not sce anything ? 

A. I did not come out of my house after the disturb- 
ances took place that day. 

QY. Well then, in connection with these disturbances, 
what was it that first came under your personal know- 
ledge? 

A. On the morning of the 31st, I went to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan’s house. On the way I found a crowd of 
people collected round all the leaders who happened to 
be there and asking them that their (the people’s) wounded 
and dead should be delivered first before business was 
resumed. 

Q. I think there were cremations or burials on the 
3lst 2 

A. Several people came to my house and asked mo to 
see Hakim Ajmal Khan, so that we may arrange that 
the injured and wounded on the previous day were deli- 
vered to the people. I then went to my house and from 
there I went to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house, and there 
was a big crowd accompanying the funeral procession 
of a dead body that was lying overnight in the mosque 
nocar Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house. After the people 
came back after burying that dead body, I saw Swami 
Shradhanand and Hakim Ajmal Khan asking people 
to resume business. That was about 11 o’clock in the 
morning. I was also surrounded by the crowd, and 
they said that they were not going to resume the business 
until they had performed the funeral ceremonies of the 
dead. 

Q. After these ceremonies were performed, busincss 
was resumed? That is on the 3lst? 

A. We did not know what the casualties were. I, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and a few others went to the house 
of the Chief Commissioner and represented to him that 
there was great excitement among the pcople; because 
the people want to sce their wounded and dead. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. That was on the 3lat ? 

A. Yes, about midday. The Chicf Commissioner 
kindly accompanied us to the police hospital. When 
we reached the police hospital, we found that thcre 
was no dead body there, and the wounded that were 
lying there were just then sent to the civil hospital. 
Then the Chief\Commissioner led us to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s house. He went inside the house of 
Colonel Beadon and asked us to see him. Then J, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and two or three others went 
inside Colonel Beadon’s room and represented matters 
to him. Then he gave permission that the dead 
could be delivered at the civil hospital. Then we all 
came back to the civil hospital and there we found that 
several dead bodies had been sent away from the police 
hospital to the civil hospital. The Surgeon-General 
was there. After the post-mortem was over he delivered 
four or five dead bodies in our presence. There was a 
crowd of ten thousand people in the hospital compound. 
The dead bodies that were delivered to the people were 
carried in a procession. We then left the hospital. 
There were several Hindu and Muhammadan corpses, 
and they were all taken together. All the people left 
the hospital compound together; the Muhammadans 
went to the Muhammadan graveyard and the Hindus 
went to the cremation ground. That was in the evening 
and there was no business resumed on that day. 

Q. Business was resumed for a time that day? 

A, No, because it was quite dark when the bodies 
were cremated as the bodies were delivered at 5 o'clock, 
and they were not disposed of till late in the evening. 
We pacified the people and came to the relatives of those 
who were wounded. The relatives of the wounded were 


allowed to visit the wards and we ourselves visited 
several wounded. 

Q. I think after business was resumed, there was the 
hartal declared for the 6th of April? 

A. No, Mr. Gandhi had declared the 6th of April, 
but by some misunderstanding the Delhi people had 
declared it carlier. The hartal was fixed for the 6th but 
the members of the Salyagraha Subha and others also 
did not want a repetition of the Aartal on the 6th and a 
notice was published asking the people not to observe 
tho Aartal again as it was unnecessary. 

Q. ‘In spite of the efforts so made to prevent the people 
from holding the hartal on the 6th, was the hartal held ? 

A. No particular efforts wero made, because it was 
anticipated that the hartal would not take place. But 
they wanted to keep company with the rest of India, 
and then some people said that owing to the notice 
that was issued by Colonel Beadon in which the word 
badmash was used, they were not going to open the 
bazar simply by the threat of the Deputy Commissioner. 
They came to the meeting in front of Colonel Beadon 
himself and they also told him that. They said they 
resented the meaning of certain words and therefore 
they said that they would not open their shops or resume 
their business. 

Q. That was before the 6th? Did you not observe 
that Colonel Beadon had used those words with reference 
to the people who had done violence ? 

A. People generally thought that the word bad- 
mash had reference to them as a whole, because they 
were all respectable people, cloth merchants and others. 
They said ‘ Well, you want us to open the shops, but 
how is it that the head of our district called us bad- 
mashes at the same timo?” 

Q. When you read Colonel Beadon’s notice yourself, 
you did not assume that the word badmash applied 
to all people but only to those who had done violence 
at the station? 

A. Yes, the word badmash is such that it is damag- 
ing to one’s character. I would not approve of the word 
badmash even though it is uscd with reference to 
poor man. 

Q. It is synonymous with the English word hooligan ? 

A. All J can say is, it is damaging to one’s character., 

Q. In England, I am afraid, we know people throwing 
stones and assaulting ? 

A. 1 would not call thom badmash. The word 
badmash is something very damaging to one’s cha- 
racter. The word “ hooligan” does not carry the same 
derogatory sense as the word badmash That is my 

inion. . 

Q. Anyhow, nothing serious happened on the 6th 
although the hartal was observed ? 

A. No, Sir, nothing serious happened. 

Q. There was a hartal for several days after 10th ? 

A. Yes, Sir, there was no hartal between the 7th and 
10th. It was begun again on the 10th. 

Q. The closure of the shops that was started on the 
10th continued practically till the 16th of April ? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q. During that time you had several meetings with 
the Chief Commissioner or the authorities ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the object with which those meetings 
were held ? 

A. The Chief Commissioner was trying to pacify the 
people and asking them to resume their business without 
any harsh measures. That was tle Chief Commicsioner’s 
object. 

Q. Was not that manifestly his desire ? 

A. Yes, and people quite appreciated it, and things 
got easier after the handbill which he issued. 


Q. There was a disturbance on the 14th. Did you 
know about that ? 
A. I was at Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house. A report 


came that at Edward Park somé Criminal Investigation 
Department officer had been assaulted. 
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Q. You did not see the assault ? 

A. No. 2 

Q. Later on, on the 17th April, there was a scrious 
outbreak again? —* 

A. No, there was no outbreak, but by the arrest of a 
young unruly spirit who was asking some of the shop- 
keepers not to open their shops, there was excitement 
among the people. 

Q. Now, as a law-abiding citizen, Mr. Sultan Singh, 
would you not admit the right of the police to arrest 
some one who is preventing anothcr man who is doing 
business ? 

A. In a period of exccptional excitement people 
sometimes become unreasonable and a@ certain amount 
of leniency is quite expected. 

Q. Leniency is sometimes thrown away in moments 
of excitement ? 

A, But such depends upon the discretion of the person 
of the authorities. Anyhow, there was no serious out- 
break, and the shops were opened, and we were surprised 
at this when we passed through Chandni Chowk. 


Q. So far as the person who was arrested, nothing 
was done to him ? 

A. Nothing was donc to him, but the people who had 
surrounded him said, rightly or wrongly, that he was 
thrown over the railing and done to death. 

Q. What grounds had the people in making that 
statement ? 

A. In front of the Town Hall, there is a big oval open 
space which was full of soveral hundreds of people. 
They could not sce what was going on inside the Town 
Hall. They might have scen the police constables 
catching hold of this person and carrying him over the 
railing, and they thought the man was thrown over. 
Of courso, Hakim Ajmal Khan went by the other way 
to find out the true facts, and I also got down from my 
motor car. 


Q. In consequence of what has happened to this man 
did not the mob start-to attack the police on the 17th? 

A. That I did not sce. But when I left the car I 
saw people abusing us saying: “ You advised us to open 
the shops, while our own people are being dragged like 
dogs.” Of course the people were so excited that I 
thought it best to leave my car there and went to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan’s house. I left the car there only. 

Q. The temper of the people was rather dangerous 
at that time, is it not? 

A. They were excited at that time, because they had 
a suspicion that the man had been dealt with very harshly 
or injured or done to death. 

Q. I think you heard the firing ? 

A. A fow seconds before that the firing took place. 
Till thon, there was no attack on the police. I walked 
all the way, and the crowd followed me. 


By the How ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You know, Rai Bahadur, that the efforts to induce 
the shop-kecpers on the 17th to open their shops were 
the result of very careful and anxious preparation not 
only by the authoritics, but they were made in con- 
sultation with some of the leaders ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. I mean the position was such on the night of the 
16th, that they were trying vory strenuously to continue 
the peaceable methods and bring the hartal to an end ? 

A. Yes, Sir. Tho whole thing is, people did not want 
it to be understood that they had resumed business 
under compulsion of the police. Therefore, we requested 
the authorities to keep the police in the background as 
much as possible, till “the business was resumed com- 
pletely. x 

Q. You do not suggest that, if somebody was really 
interfering with this last chance of enabling the hartal 
to come to an end without resort to any exceptional 
measures, that the police were not thoroughly justified 
in arresting any person who was trying to undo the 
work of not only the police, and the authorities, but of 
the leaders ? - 


A. There was a batch of hooligans, or by whatever 
name you may call them, from the morning, and we were 
asking the police not to interfere, and we ourselves 
asked them to resist from mischief. I did‘not see the 
arrest of this man, but early in the morning I myself 
had remonstrated with several people, youngsters and 
boys, who were telling the shop-keepers to close. 

Q. That is not the point. Don’t you think the police 
would have taken upon themselves a very great respon- 
sibility if they had made up their minds in advance on 
the morning of the 17th to keep their hands behind their 
backs and not to arrest any hooligans who attempted 
to undo the good work of yourself and other people, 
don’t you think that it would have been a very sgrious 
resolution on their part ? 

A. Well, if they had continued that practically for 
another two hours, the whole bazar would have been 
opened. I mean they did not interfere from morning 
till 11 o’clock. We requested the police to give us the 
chance to prevail upon the people without their 
interference. 

Q. Anyhow, you do not suggest that as the result of 
absolute non-interference, there was really any excite- 
ment or provocation or excuse to a reasonable-minded 
people ? 

A. Well, in a matter of excitement, people do not 
reason very cogently, and if the police had kept up the 
same attitude which they had kept up from morning 
onwards for another two hours, nothing would have 
happened. That is my opinion, 

@. You understand the difference between expecting 
the people to be reasonable up to a time and blaming 
the police for doing something right because an unreason- 
able people unreasonably resented their interference ? 
The police did not do anything illegal ? 

A. That of course I am not competent to say. I 
mean they could have very well arrested the man. Some- 
times there were batches of people who wanted the 
shopkeepers to close their shops, and this incident oc- 
curred after 12. When the whole bazar was opened, 
we were in different parts of the town. 


By. Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You were not present on any of the occasions on 
which the firing took place ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And therefore you are not in a position to judgo 
whether the circumstances on the spot were of auch a 
character as to justify the firing ? 

A. Because I was not present there. 

Q. You spoke of Colonel Beadon’s notice and people 
complaining of the word badmashes in it. When 
people complained of that word, did you care to look at 
the notice yourself and sce in what connection that epi- 
thet was used ? 

A. I was present at the meeting, where Colonel Beadon 
himself was present, and people were objecting to the 
word in his own presence, and Colonel Beadon explained 
that it was a mistake in translation. 

Q. Were you satisfied that it was a mistake ? 

A. I did not pay much attention to that, but people 
very much resented it. 

Q. When people resented the use of that word, did 
you care yourself to examine the context in which that 
word was used and whether that word was justifiable 
or not ? : 

A. Well, I did not care to do that. I thought that as 
Colonel Beadon had given an explanation that it was an 
error of Hindustani translation, I did not think of it any 
more. : 

Q. Were you a member of the Satyagraha Sabha in 
Delhi? 

A, No, Sir. 


I never joined it. 


By Major-Gencral Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You say in your memorandum that “in the ex- 
citement of the moment some brickbats are said to 
have been thrown by some unruly spirits, the crowd 
being roughly handled by the police.” This crowd was 
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not armed even with stieks? Is that your impression 
still ? 

A. I hold the same opinion. 

Q. You continuo then “ Assuming these facts to te 
correct, there was no justification or necessity for firing 
on both  occasions.... The crowd could 
have been dispersed by less drastic measures, such as 
are found sufficient in similar circumstances in other 
parta of the world” Supposing those facts were not 
correct, that is to say, supposing a great many brickbats 
were thrown and the crowds were armed with sticks, 
would you be prepared to modify that statement that the 
crowd could have been dispersed by less drastic measures ? 

A. If I were convinced that the crowd was sufficiently 
armed and was unable to offer serious resistance to the 
troops or police who may have been Present at the sta- 
tion, then I would modify it. 

Q. That is to say, if at least 50 per cent. of the police 
force and the military on duty received injuries from the 
crowd in a few minutes time, you consider that the 
crowd was offering some resistance ? 

A. Unless the mob or crowd was armed. An unarmed 
crowd is no match to an armed force. 

Q. But an armed man is not necessarily more than a 
match for an unarmed man if the former does not use his 
weapon ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You must admit thon that under these cireum- 
stances a crowd would be a nasty thing to face ? 

A. Yes, an armed crowd would be a nasty thing to 
face. It would be a much worse thing to deal with it 
than an unarmed crowd. : 

Q. You say that you yourself did not care to face it 
because it was an angry crowd ? 

A. That was on the 17th. 

Q. You think that the situation could have becn 
modified under different conditions ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. With regard to the arrest of the man on the 17th, 
are you aware that he: was charged under section 506 of 
the Code ? 

A. Yes, T am aware , of that. He was charged under 
section 506 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Q. And that is a non-cognizable offence and the police 
have no power to arrest anybody without a warrant ? 

A. Yes, according to the Criminal Procedure Code. 

[The President :—I thought the Indian law was differ- 
ent from the law, as we understand it in the West, that 
if the police see a man committing an offence they have 
the right to arrest him at once. - 

Mr. Das :—Under the Indian law it: can only be done 
in a certain class of offences. 

The President :—It is purely a legal question. It is 
not cuggested in the statement that there was anything 
illegal about it. 

Mr. Das:—I asked him, because it was put to him 
whether the arrest was perfectly justified.] 


By the President— 

Q. How do you know that the man was arrested 
under a certain section of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 

A. I have served as an Honorary Magistrate, and I 
know the section. 

Counsel. I suppose if a policoman sces a man com- 
mitting an offence, he is entitled to arrest him in India 
just as is the case, so far as I know, in every other 
civilized country ? 

A, There are two kinds of offences, so far as I know. 
There are some offences in which the police cannot inter- 
fere without a complaint being filed in the court. 

Q. Supposing the policeman had asked this man to 
go away and did not arrest him, would it not have served 
the purpose equally ? 

A. After taking down his name the policeman could 
have asked the man to go away from there. 

Q. Nothing would have happened then? 

A. No excitement would have been caused. 


Q. I believe you are a member of the Legislative 
Council ? 

A, I was, Sir. 

Q. And you wero appointed as a special constable, 
on that date? 

A. On tho 18th April. 

Q. After you were appointed a special constable, was 
there any other order passed on you by Colonel Beadon ? 

A, Yes, an ordor was passed by which I was required 
to put on a pagri or badge and slecp in the thana, and 
this order we considered very humiliating. We repre- 
sented matters through a friend to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and I think in the evening that order was rescinded. 

The President:—Then you never did comply with 
anything ? 

A. I reported myself at the thana in the piercing hot 
weather which I was never accustomed to, and some of 
us, men like Rei Saheb Peare Lall, who is a senior member 
of the Bar, were very much humiliated, and if I am 
allowed to do so, I will produce a copy of this order 
which I copied myself at the police thuna. (Here tho 
witness produced the copy of the order.) 

Mr. Das :—You mean the original order. 

A. Colonel Beadon handed over the order to the 
thanedar in our presence, and Coloncl Beadon did not 
even care to speak. He came on horse back to the thana 
and handed over the order, and the thunedar gave that 
order to us. I wantcd the original of that. He said, 
‘No, you cannot get the original, you simply sign your 
name.”” Then I made a copy of it myself. 

Q. Then and there ? 

A, Then and there. 

Q. And the paper which you have handed up is a cor- 
rect copy ? 

A. It is correct, it was copied by mysclf. 

Q. In what light did you take the order appointing 
you as a special constable ? 

A. We thought we could not serve any real purpose, 
and that the order was served on us to humiliate us in 
the eycs of the public. 

Q. In your opinion was there any real necessity for it ? 

A. I did not think thero was any necessity, because 
we were helping the authoritics without being appointed 
as special constables. I do not think wo could have 
done any more service by being appointed as spccial 
constables. 

Q. You say in your statement that you were subjected 
to abuse by the crowd ? Why was it ? 

A. People said ‘‘ Oh, you induced us to open our shops 
and now you sec a fracas between the people and the 
police picquct ; men have been wounded and injured j 
this is the result of your asking us to open the shops.” 
Whcethor they said this rightly « or wrongly, I can’t say, 
but this was what they said. 

Q. Did you tell the poople that there would be no 
police interference ? 

A. It was arranged that there should be no police 
interference. 

Q. Arranged with whom? Was it arranged with tho 
authorities ? 

A. A telephone was sent from Hakim Ajmal Khan’s 


- house after midnight that the assistance of the police 


would not be required. 

Q. Sent to whom ? 

A. Sent to Colonel Beadon’s bungalow. We scnt to. 
his house at 10 o’clock at night, to ask him to arrange 
that the hooligans are prevented from entcring tho bazar. 
We thought that there would be no objection to that, 
but when we saw Swami Shraddhanand he said that 
the people were in such a mood that they would not like 
police interference at all. “Over this question the leaders 
had some difference with Swami Shraddhanand. 

Q. What matter was discussed with Swami Shraddha- 
nand ? 

A. He said that people would not like the sight of the 
police. 

Q. Upon that, that message over the phone was sent ? 

A. Upon that we came to Ajmal Khan’s house to go 
to Colonel Beadon. 
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Q. Did you get ao reply ? 

A. I think he replicd that it would bo all right. 

Q. In connection with these questions which have been 
asked it was on the 17th April that you were appointed 
@ special constable ? 

A. I think it was on the 18th. 


Q. It was on the 17th that orders were issued appoint- 
ing special constables ? 

A. We received the order on tho 18th. 

Q. At that time there were no spccial 
attached to the appointment ? * 

A. No, I do not think so. 


Q. It was later on that the special conditions to which 
you objected were attached. In consequence of a report 


conditions 


Mr. 8. K: RUDRA, Principal, 


By the President— 

Q. Did you see anything of the disturbances that 
took place on the 30th March ? 

A. Not on the 30th of March. 

Q. You cannot tell us anything of what occurred ? 

4.1 heard from people. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge? What is 
the first matter that was brought to your notice in connec- 
tion with these disturbances ? 

A. I was sitting in my verandah which overlooked the 
main street and I saw a number of motor cars rushing 
past by the church to Kashmir Gate. A friend of mine 
had just arrived to see one of the old pupils in the city, and 
he told me that he had been stopped. He was coming 
in a carriage. He was asked to alight from the carriage 
and then he had to walk. 

Q. What date was that ? 

A. The 30th March. Of course I knew that this would 
happen and the streets were absolutely empty. There 
were no carriages plying for hire. By 12 o’clock there 
was hardly a carriage. It was porfectly quiet. Then at 
about one or two o’clock I hoard motor cars rushing past 
my house and then some armoured cars. I heard after- 
wards that trouble occurred. 

Q. You did not come out yourself ? 

,4. I did not come out that evening. 

Q. I think you saw the processions on the Ist ? 

A. There is a mistako about that date. It ought to” 
be the 31st March. I wont down in order to see how 
things were going on. I walked up the road that goes 
past the railway station. I did not see anything 
which drew my attention as to ravages or anything of that 
kind. Bricks were lying about but nothing unusual. 
Then I went through the Queen’s Gardens gate just 
opposite the railway station, and I was going towards 
the Town Hall, but I was stopped by the police who told 
me that I could not pass that way, and I hoard a good 
dea] of noise proceeding evidently from Chandni Chowk. 
I came back and I’walked to Chandni Chowk towards 
the evoning. I retraced my steps and by the time I 
got thore I found a funoral procession coming along and 
there was a huge party of people and this sight filled 
me with emotion. It was a silent crowd. All the house- 
tops were simply covered with people who were looking 
at the procession. ‘The only sound that was heard was 
from the people who camo in advanco asking other people 
to fall in with the crowd. I followed the procession. I 
saw 8 very remarkable sight—tho Muhammadans carrying 
the Hindu dead—a thing which I havo never seen. 

Q. There was no disturbance ? 

A. Nothing at all. The noxt few days thero was 
nothing very remarkable. 

Q. But later on in April, did you observe excitoment 
in the crowds ? , 

A. There were all oxcited on April 6th, for ins- 
tance, which was a day of mourning. It was observed 


all over India. It was a Sunday and I walked out ~ 


after sorvice to see what was going on. I came to the 
Fatehpuri mosque, and I walked down Chandni Chowk. 


.he was not satisfied with the way in which the special 
constables had been working. That was the ground 
upon which it was proved that it was necessary to have 
these special conditions complicd with. Afterwards it 
was represented that these special conditions were objec- 
tionable and they were not insisted upon. Is that so ? 

A, They were not put into force. We obeyed all the 
same. As soon as we reccived orders we reported our- 
selves at the thana and represented matters. 

Q. When you representcd matters, conditions were 
altered ? 

A. Conditions were just the same. 

Q. Did you supply yourself with a police badge or 
pagri? 

A. A badge was handcd over to me. 


St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 


I went through Egerton road through the bazar and then 
I went to King Edward’s Park but all that I saw was that 
the shops were all closed, people in knots reading news- 
papers and one person was even spelling out words and 
others hearing but there was no disturbance of any kind 
whatever. I think that it was a very wise thing that 
there was a mecting at King Edward's Park and then 
again that same evening there was a vory huge meeting 
at Dr. Ansari’s place. The whole city not having any 
occupation, I think those meetings were really. quite 
good. 

Q. From that day on did you observe anything as 
regards excitoment ? 


A. Nothing very much but all the excitement came 
aftcrwards. Things were subsiding chiefly, I think, to 
the wisdom of our Chief Commissioner who withdrew 
the military. The people wore tremendously pleased. 
Swami Shraddhanand himself felt very grateful and that 
produced a sort of confidece in the administration, They 
know that so long as Mr. Barron was guiding things 
there was a real source of strongth there. 


Q. In connection with the disposal of the police and 
military about this time did you see anything provoca- 
tive in their action ? 

A. Evory time thore was a parade of military strength 
poople felt irritated. I did not see that myself but I 
heard it. They felt—you oan if you like bring your 
whole mil tary strength against us but why should you do 
this ? That was the general tompor of the people. 


Q. From what you saw was there anything as though the 
military or police were indulging in action calculated to 
provoke action ? 

A. No, nothing. 

Q. Did it look os though the police or the military 
were indulging in acts that were calculated to provoke 
the people ? F 

A. Nothing has come under my personal knowledge. 

Q. As regards the incidents that took place upon the 
14th and 17th, may J take it that you were not present on 
the scene ? 

A. I do not know what you are referring to. Can you 
kindly give mo the incident you refer to ? 


Q. On the 14th, there was an incident when an inspector 
of the the Central Intelligence Department was assaulted ? 
A. I was not there. I heard a great deal about it. 


Q. And then shooting began on the 17th ? 

A. I heard about it. I was going to Cook’s office for 
some purpose, and I heard that there was shooting. 
The shops in my part of the city were open, but the 
moment the news of the shooting came the shops wore 
closed. 

@ You did not sce what led to the shooting ? 

A. The news came to us between 11 and 12. It was 
about mid-day. 

Q. You could not form an opinion as to the attitude of 
thecrowd? - 

A. I could nots 
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(Continued, 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. Are the police in Delhi much disliked ? 

A. The police in Delhi are very much disliked. 

Q. More than in any other place ? 

A, I do not know how things are going on jn other 
places. But certainly I can say that the police im Delhi 
are very much disliked. 

Q. Why are they so much disliked ? 

A. For the very simple reason of their improper gains. 
They are always pressing for improper gains. 

Q. They behave towards the people in an oppressive 
manner ? 

A. One or two things came under my own personal 
observation. For instance, I saw a policeman stopping 
wagons and carts coming from the country into the 
city, and demanding from the villagers some portion of 
the things which they were-carrying. Near the railuay 
station a lot of oppression goes on. I believe that is 
the reason. There may be other reasons. 

Q. You speak in your statement about Colonel 
Beadon’s notice. Is Colonel Beadon unpopular with 
the people of Delhi ? 

A. The real thing is that Colonel Beadon is liked in one 
way and disliked in another way. That is the truth. 
The thing is that he has done a great deal for Delhi and 
he is known to be a straight and, if you will kindly pardon 
my saying 80, & blunt, straightforward man. He has his 
own ideas of things and when he thinks that his own way 
of doing things is best, holding the powers that he does, 
he more or less gets things done in his own way. For 
that reason he is not liked» The real acute thing arose 
during the Ramlila and Muharram festivals. 

Q. It was about two years ago. Since then things 
have not improved ? 

A. The dislike has increased since then. I am afraid 
itisthat. ‘The masses of Delhi were more or !ess inactive. 
Delhi was supposed to be a sleepy hollow sort of place, but 
Delhi has quite changed—oompletely changsd—and it is 
on account of that. 

Q. I believe Colonel Beadon has not reconciled himself 
to that change ? 


A. He has found it exceedingly difficult He is a 
very well meaning person. I have had the pleasure of 
working with him in certain respects. It was a most 
unfortunate notice and I found it out when I was walking 
through the city streets on the 6th. 


Q. This notice created great annoyance in the city ? 


A. It did, and the people said ‘‘ We are not going to 
open the shops.” There was no hartal on the 6th, as far 
as we know, but for this notice. It practically put the 
people’s backs up. 

Q. You refer to the principal leaders enrolled as special 
constables on the 18th ? 

A. This was done I believe after the city was handed 
over to the citizens of Delhi for one night. The police 
was entirely withdrawn. I could not give you the exact 
date, but the next morning the people said ‘‘ we could 
not getany sleep.” The self-constituted citizen constablcs 
shouted all night so loud and long that people could 
not sleep. 

[The President :—They wanted to go back to the old 

lice. 
ae robably i it was the night of the 16th. There was 
another exciting thing in connection with that. I was 
walking through the Chandni Chowk. I was not allowed 
to walk on the side walk. 


Q. I understood you to say that the police were with- 
drawn ? 

A. I believe so. I do not think there was a single 
policeman. That is the general impression. I did not 
see many policemen. When I was walking on the side 
walk, I was told to get down from that.. I asked why 
that was so, and I found that the reason was that undesir- 
able people’ might break open the locks and rob the shops 
and that was the way they kept order that night. 


Q. What was the feeling about the enrolment of the 
special constables ? 


A. It caused considerable resentment. The authoritics 
may thave had the best of intentions. A large 
umber of them happened to be my old pupils, I mean 
the special constables, and respectable raises and men in 
the professions. They were asked to be special constables, 
and people felt that the position was humiliating. 


Q. That was done to humiliate them ? 

A, I do not think the authorities could enter into our 
feelings. The day when we have our police as efficient 
as the London police, and as honest as the London police 
it would certainly be an honour to be special constables. 
It is not appreciated at the state of things here. 


Q. The police carry such a reputation here that it is 
no honour to be included among the police ? 

A. That is what is gencrally supposed, and then with 
regard to the orders I do not know whether I can volun- 
tecr the statement. It was very disappointing. I 
felt. exceedingly anxious because I knew that if the 
orders for the special constables had been enforced there 
would have been more trouble. 


Q. You mean that if they were continued as special 
constables and if the subsequent orders had been enforced 
there would have been trouble ? 

A. There is no doubt about it. 

Q. But when they were enrolled ? 

A. Only people rather laughed about it. 

Q. There was no need for enrolling them as special 
constables ? 

A, That is very difficult forme to say. The authoritics 
evidently thought that they would be able to control the 
city in that way. That much may be good, but the 
subsequent rules that were framed must have been 
exceedingly difficult to carry out. It was again due to 
the Chief Commissioner’s splendid action that the whole 
thing subsided as soon as the special constables were dis- 
banded and peace came again to the city. , 

Q. You do not suggest that the constables were the 
cause of disorder ? 

A. No 


Q. Were you connected in any way with the satyagraha 
movement in Delhi ? 

A, I am not a member of the Satyagraha Sabha. 1 
am privileged to call Mr. Gandhi my friend. 


Q. You have not taken the satyagraha vow ? 
A. [have not. I do not belong to the society. 


By Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You went with the dead bodies to the burial ground 
and you heard the address of Swami Shraddhanand. 
Did that address exercise a very great restraining 
influence or did it excite people ? 

A. It was one of the very best addresses I have ever 
heard. It seemed to soothe the feelings of the mob that 
had been excited. It really lifted people up into a 
spiritual level altogether. I was able to join and follow 
in everything and in the prayer that was offered. 


Q. From what you say may I understand that you 
were every day out in the city ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Did not the leaders and the raises of the city try 
their best to help the authorities during the period of 
disturbance ? 

A. Their very best. There is not the slightest doubt 
about that. 


Q. Is it not a fact that the leaders and raises of the 
city had no sympathy with the so-called excesses that 
were done by the mob, such as stone-throwing and brick, 
throwing ? 

A. They were not in sympathy. They tried their very 
best to get the shops opened, to make people reasonable. 
The reply given was “ We are not always to be led by 
you,” and the leaders were in a very awkward position 
for a time. 

Q. But there was a fecling of indignation as to what 
happened on the 30th March ? 

A. Certainly. 
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Mr. IsLaMuLLAH Kuay, 


Mr. ISLAMULLAH KHAN, Municipal Commissioner and Honorary Magistrate. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you, Mr. Islamullah Khan, a municipal com- 
missioner and honorary magistrate, Delhi ? 

A. Yes, My Lord. 

Q. On the 30th of March, you had gone out of the city 
in the morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you return to the city in the afternoon ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time ? 

A. It was about 1-30 or 2. 

Q. Would you tell us what you saw in the station 
when you arrived ? 

A. When I came up to the station, I found that the 
station was simply packed with men. After enquiry 
it was found that a crowd at the station had come up there 
to shut the shops. I saw they were making a lot of fuss 
and confusion. 

Q. Did the mob come out of the station ? 

A. I saw them coming out of the railway station. 

Q. Before they came out, did you sce any destruction 
of property ? 

A. No. I did not see mysclf, but I heard that lots of 
losses were made at the railway station. 

Q. When you came out, what further, did you seo ? 

A, I met Mr. Currie, our Additional District Magis- 
trate, and T saw that when the mob camo out of the 
railway station, they were making a lot of fuss and 
confusion, 

Q. There were no brickbats and stones thrown over the 
officers ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had the crowd anything in their hands ? 

A. Thoy had sticks. 

Q. Do you mean lathis ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of crowd was that ? 

A. I could not exactly tell you. It was composed 
of the riffraff of the country. That is what I think. 

Q. At whom were they throwing missiles ? 

A, They were throwing at the officers and Govern- 
ment servants who were there. 

Q. Was the crowd in your opinion a dangerous crowd ? 

A. Their attitude was very threatening indecd and 
very provocative. 

Q. Did you know that the mounted guard had been 
sent for ? 

A. I saw them coming up. 

Q. Were you at the station at the time the firing took 
place ? 

A. No, I was not there. 

Q. You left just before ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Just before you left, what was the attitude of the 
crowd ? 

A, They were throwing brickbats and stones over 
the officers and trying to attack them, but they were 
getting back, I do not know by what force. 

Q. Did you see officers and officials of the Government 
actually struck ? 

A, No. 

Q. You saw the missiles being thrown ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether that was 
a safe place to be in? 

A. 1 did not think it was safe. 

Q. You were afraid of very serious consequencs ? 

A, Yes, I thought so. 

Q. When you heard the firing, were you surprised that 
it had been necessary to fire ? 

A. Seeing the attitude of the people and the position 
of the Government servants, when they were surrounded 
by such a provocative mob, I thought it was necessary 
to disperse the crowd by frightening them away. 

Q. Did you think that if the crowd had not been dis- 
persed, it might have very serious consequences ? 

A. In my opinion it was, 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. When did you alight at the station from the train? 

A. It was about 1-30 or 2 p.m. 

Q. When you alighted at the station was the mob 
on the station platform ? 

A. The mob was on the platform, where the train 
came in. The mob was right in front of the central gate. 

Q. Inside the gate ? 

A. On the platform. 

Q. Where was Mr. Currie at the time? + 

A. He was not there. When I came to the station 
I met him on the steps of the station. 

Q. Mr. Currie was in the station yard ? 

A. He was not on the platform, but I met him at tle 
entrance gate of the railway station. 

Q. What do you mean? The gate of the railway 
station yard or the railway platform ? 

A, The gate of the entrance of the station. 

Q. That is the entrance leading from the road to the 
station yard ? 


A, Yes. es 

Q. Mr. Currie was there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While tho mob was on the platform ? 

A, Yea. - 

Q. That is there was no crowd round Mr. Currie ? 

A. WhenI came out of the station, the mob followed 
me. 

Q. When you first came, the mob was on the station 
platform ? & 

A, Yes. 


Q. When you came out, the mob also came out ? 

A. After 5 or 10 minutes. 

Q. When you first came out, there was no mob in the 
yard ? 

A, I did not see any mob, I saw Mr. Currie. 

Q. You saw Mr. Currie without any crowd there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was Mr. Currie doing there without any 
crowd ?. 

A. He was coming to the station. He was going into the 
station and he mct me on the steps of the railway station. 

Q. When you were coming out of the platform, Mr. 
Currie was ascending the station steps ? 

A, He was coming into the station. 

Q. At the entrance of the road? Is it the place where 
the carriages stop and passengers get into the station in 
the railway compound ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. He was about to come on the steps when y u were 
coming out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time there was no crowd in the station at 
all? 

A. The crowd was on the platform. 

Q. Was this about 1-30 ? 

A. Some time about that. 

Q. When you saw Mr. Currie ascending the steps of 
the platform, the crowd came out after that ? 

A. Yes. They flocked into the railway compound. 

Q. I see from your statement that you stated you 
stayed with Mr. Currie for about one hour ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was in the railway compound yard ? 

A. At the road. 

Q. Did you remain with Mr. Currie in the compound 
itself ? ~ 

A. Yes for 5 or 6 minutes. 

Q. You and Mr. Currie went out afterwards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was the crowd then ? 

A, The crowd stopped movement in the enclosure of 
the railway station, then they went out into the road. 

Q. Did you and Mr. Currie go out first or did the crowd 
go out first ? 

A. I cannot remember whether we followed the crowd 
or the mob followed us, 
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- @. When_you and Mr. Currie went to the road, the 
crowd was there also ? 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. You remained on the road with Mr. Currie for one 
hour ? 

A. Yes, for about an hour. ‘ 

Q. During that one hour, were you surrounded by the 
crowd ? ‘ 

A. Yes, myself, Mr. Currie and the other officers. 

Q. Who were the dther officers ? 

A. I saw Imam-ud-din, inspector of police, and other 
officers. I do not exactly remember. 

Q. You referred to only one. You cannot name any 
other ? 

A, No. $ 

Q. Yourself, Mr. Currie and Mr. Imam-ud-din were 
there for one hour and the crowd was surrounding you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were you three people doing standing for 
one hour ? 

A. They were saying that we ought to release the people 
the police arrested. 

@. What were you doing, three people, standing ?° 

A. To appease the mob. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I was asilent spectator ; I was simply stunned. 

Q. You were so stunned by the sight ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Currie asked me to stay with him. Hoe 
gave me no orders to go to the crowd and say anything. 

Q. Did he give you any orders to stay with him ? 

A. He did not order, but I stayed with him. 

Q. Why did you stay ? 

A. I did not know why he asked me. 

Q. Did you ask him why he wanted you ? 

A 

Q. 


. I did not. 

. You did nothing standing for one hour. You 
cannot say anything as to the purpose for which Mr. 
Carrie asked you to be there for that time. 

. I thought he wanted my help. 

Did you in fact, render any help ? 

. I did not, nor was I asked to do so. 

You were not asked and therefore you did not ? 
Yea, 

All the time, brick and stone-throwing went on ? 
Occasionally brickbats were coming. 

Were you hurt yourself ? 

No. 

Was Mr. Currie hurt ? 

No. 

Was Imam-ud-din hurt ? 

No. 

You did not see anybody hurt for one hour ? 
No. 


. Then you have said in your statement that messen- 
ger after messenger was sent from your home. How 
many messengers ? fe 

A. Two or three men. 


Q. Those messengers were able to get through the 
crowd and come to you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd did not stop them from coming ? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it a very orderly crgwd that allowed your 
Messengers to come in ? 

A. They did not think that they were doing any harm 
to the mob. 

Q. What did the messengers tell you, that you were 
wanted at home ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why were you wanted ? 

A. They said that some sort of riot was going on in 
our neighbouring street, and one of the cars of the English 
officers was stopped and they were got down forcibly. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Currie’s permission to go ? 

A. I could not see him, because he was away from 
me. I went away. 

Q. Were you with Mr, Currie all the time ? 

A. No; I was not with Mr, Currie all the time, 
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Q. What were you doing standing there? Mr. Currie 
was attending to his duties. You alighted from the 
train in the ordinary course and wanted to go home. 
What were you doing there waiting for one hour ? 

A. I was waiting only for his orders. I thought he 
might ask me for some help on the spot. 

Q. In the expectation that Mr. Currie might give you 
some orders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask for any orders ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did he ever give you any orders ? 

A. No. 

Q. When you went home, you passed through the 
crowd ? 

A. Yea, 

. Nobody disturbed you ? 

No. 

. They allowed you to go? 

Yes. 

No brickbats at all ? 

No. 

Did you mention it to anyone—what you had seen ? 
. I told my people what I had seen in the station. 
Was it found out that you were in a position to 
make a statement ? 

A. Yes, I mentioned it. 

Q. When did you mention it ? 

A. I do not remember exactly. 

Q. How many days after the 30th ? Dia you mention 
it only now ? 

A. I do not exactly remember. 

Q. A month or so from now ? 

A. Most probably. That would be about October. 

Q. You narrated it for the first time to the Chief 
Commissioner in October. 

A. I do not exactly remember: 

Q. I want to know what you actually did ? 

A. It is very hard to remember. 

Q. Surely you know when you mentioned this incident 
that you saw to any authority either the Chief Comnfis- 
sioner. It might be in August or September ? 

A. I cannot exactly tell you that. y 

Q. Can you tell me to whom you mentioned it firat-— 
when you in fact informed an officer of what you are 
telling us now ? 

A. I cannot say whether it was the Chief Commissioner 
or Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. When did your train arrive ? 

A, It was about half-past one or two. 

Q. So long as you remained there the demand of the 
crowd was to release the persons who had been 
arrested ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And according to you, you heard the reply that 
was given that they had been released ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the demand that their men should be releaced 
made by the crowd in your presence or not ? 

A. J heard the crowd saying s0. 

Q. What was the reply that was given ? 

-A. I did not hear the reply, but I was told that it 
was given. 

Q. Who informed you ? 

A. The other people in the crowd. 

Q. The other people of the crowd-informed you. Can 
you name any of the crowd? You had a talk with the 
crowd ? 

A. Yes. - . 

Q. Imam-ud-din or Mr. Currie or any of the officials 
did not inform you as to what became of those men who 
had been arrested ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you any kiowiclge that the crowd forcibly 
rescued those two men ? 

A. No. I have no knowledge. 

Q. So long as you were there can you say whether 
any lathi blow was aimed at any officer or Imam-ud-din 
or at any of the officers ? ! 
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Mr. IstamutLaH Kuan—concluded—Mr. K. A. Drsat. 


A. I cannot oxactly say. 

Q. If you remember you can say 80. 
blow aimed at any of the officers ? 

A. They were thrown. I do not know whether they 
were aimed at any particular officer. 

Q. Lathis were thrown. There must have been about 
more than a dozen lying at your feet where you were 
standing ? 

A. I did not sev any lathis. 

Q. Did you see any motor car ? 

A. No. I did not see. 

Q. Was there any trap—any kind of conveyance ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was t .ere any person on behalf of the crowd who 
was taking messages and carrying messages between 
the crowd and the officers ? 

A. I saw one man. 

Q. And you must have heard the conversation which 


Was any lathi 


he had with the officer ? 


A. No. I did not hear. 

Q. Then up to the time that you were there no police 
or military had arrived till that time ? 

A. I saw a mounted guard coming. 

Q. What. was the strength of that mounted guard ? 
About 20 or 30? 

A. I am not quite sure. 

Q. Possibly 7 or 8? 

A. Well, more than 7 or 8. 

Q. Were there are any Europeans with that ed 
guard ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. You are an honorary magistrate—probably you 
know all the police officers of this place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any policeman who was known to you 
going with that guard ? 

A. I do not quite remember. 

Q. You know Mr. Jeffreys—you must have seen him ? 

A. Well, I have seen him. 

Q. You know that Mr. Jeffreys is a police officer in 
Delki ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was your idea—did you want that the crowd 
should be frightened or be actually fired upon ? 

A. I thought it would be quite sufficient to frighten 


_ them away. 


Q. After they went out—after they left the platform 
and went into the courtyard and from the courtyard 
they went on into the road, a3 that crowd ever come 
into the yard again ? 

A, I never saw. 


‘ 
Q. You were there for such a long time—did you see a 
contingent of the Manipuris ? 
A, 1 do not remember. 


By Sardar Sahib:ada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You have told us that you are an honorary magis- 
trate—I take it that you are a man of influence in the 
town ? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. In your opinion you do not ‘seem to carry any 
influence in any part of the city ? 

A. I cannot say. I am not conscious of any. 

Q. When Mr. Currie stopped you evidently he wanted 
your help ? 

A. Most probably. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to go and speak to the 
crowd and disperse it ? 

. No. 1 was waiting for his instructions, s 

. Didn’t you suggest it to Mr. Currie ? : 

. No. I did not. 

You did not think it was your duty ? 

. I thought it was but I was waiting. 

. Whether it occurred to you or not it was your duty 
under the circumstances of the case to suggest to Mr. 
Currie if you wanted his orders ? 

A. I was with him and I thought he would ask me to 
do something. I did not want to take the initiative 
myself. 

Q. You saw some very important occurrences, did 
you not think it necessary to report as soon as possible 
to any of the authorities—or the next day ? 

A. The officers concerned were present, and Mr. Currie 
would inform all the officials concerned. 

Q. Did you go and report to the Chief Commissioner ? 

A. I might have gone after a month or when the 
matter came up for discussion. 


Oronoa 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. How long have you been an |:onorary magistrate ? 

A. About a year. 

Q: You were appointed then at the time of these 
occurrences. Now you know that there was a trial with 
teference to that occurrence. Were you a witness in 
that trial ? 

A. No. 


By the President — 

Q. Do you know whether a person who was accused 
in that particular trial committed any act of violence or 
not at the railway station ? 

A. I have not seen it myself personally. 


Mr. K. A. DESAI, Manager of the Birla Mills. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Desai, are you the manager of tho Birla Mills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you connected with the salyagraha move- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You signed on the 7th March, did you? 

Q. Ido not remember the date. I signed it. 

Q. You were in Delhi pn the 30th March ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. You said that perfect peace and order was main- 
tained. Did you see any people being asked to get down 
from tongas ? 

A. They respectfully requested them to walk out as a 
matter of humiliation. 

Q. They all acceded to your request ? 

A. The majority acceded to our request. 

Q. What time did you go to the station ? 

A. At about 11. 

Q. Was there a crowd at the station ? 

A. Very small crowd. 

Q. What time would it be? 

A. From eleven to half past one, 


Q. Were you there until the firing took place ? 

A. T was not thero. 

Q. How long before the firing had you left ? 

A. I had left as soon as the machine-gun arrived. 

Q. When you were there, were there many people on 
the platform of the station ? 

A. About 50 people. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A, They were on one side and the soldiers were beating 
them from the other side. These people wanted to go 
in, 

Q. Were the soldiers amusing themselves with beating 
them ? 

A. There was a sort of fracas between them and the 
people. 

Q. I do not quite follow. Where was this? _ 

A. On the platform at the second class entrance gate. 
The people were on one side of the portico and the sol- 
diers were inside the platform.~ 

Q. Were the soldiers trying to prevent the peoplo 
from getting on to the platform ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time was it? 
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A. 11-15 or 11-30 just as I arrived at the station. 

Q. Was this before the crowd had asked the sweet- 
meat-seller to close ? 

A. After. I went to tho station after having heard 
that two people had been arrested. 

Q. That occurred before 11 o'clock ? , 

A. It may be about that time. I came to the Chandni 
Chowk, and there I heard that something had taken 
plice at the railway station and that two men had been 
arrested. 

Q. Did you make any enquiry as to why they had been 
arrested ? 

A. I asked the inspector of police afterwards. 
said that he had no man in his custody.’ 

Q. Was that not so? 

A. The people did not beliove it. I did declare it to 
the public. 

Q. So far as you know that information was not 
accurate ? 

A. I could not say for certain. Had they taken me 
tothe spot immediately, I might have believed. At that 
moment I did not see the havalat, 

Q. Why did not they go? 

A. They did not believe the inspector. 

Q. What did they then do? 

A. Anyhow, they said ‘get us our men back.” 

Q. What else occurred? . 

A. The inspector of police came from behind. He 
broke open the door and whipped the people who were 
inside the room. I told the inspector it was no t fair to 
whip the people. 

Q. Was it not necessary to get the station cleared ? 

A. They might also have been asked to go. They did 
not do any mischief. Thoy simply asked for the relcaso 
of the two boys. They did not break anything. 

*Q. Where were the men who had been supposed to have 
teen arrested ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know why they had been arrested ? / 

A. It was said that they had gone there to get the 
sweetmeat shops closed. 

Q. Did you come out of the platform and go im front 
of the station ? 

A. Yea, : 

Q. Were there many people then ? : 

A. Not more than 50 or 60. 

Q. Were they never more than that? 

A. Outside the portico there were about 300 or 400. 

Q. When did the military come there ? 


He 


A. I did not see any military come there till I left.’ 


T only saw the polico guard and the machine-gun which 
had arrived. : 

Q. Were the crewd, throwing stones ? 

A. Not a single stone was thrown until I was there. 

T left at about 1-30. 

Q. Not a single stone was thrown ? 

A. Nor was @ single man assaulted. . 

Q. Were you surprised when the military had been 
called ? 

A. When I was talking to the district traffic super- 
intendent to release the two boys, the militery and the 
police came in and I asked him what was the necessity 
for this. ° 

Q. Were the crowds getting larger as you waited there ? 

A. Until the time I left it was 400 or 500 men. 

Q. Where Wére the military placed ? 

A. I did not see any military until I left. 

Q. You say in your statement here during the meeting 
60 lancers..........5 

A, That wes in the evening, Sir. 

Q. The crowd was perfectly quict ? 


\ 


A. Up to tho timo I was there,*oxcept that they cried 


out for the releaso of the two boys. 

Q. Nothing else was done? Who broke the glass 
doors ? 

A. There were a few people inside the room of the 
station superintendent demanding the release of the 
two men. But Inspector Hamidud-din forced open 
the door and that was the cause of the glasses being 


broken. Thon he went on whipping the people and tho’ 
people were forced out forcibly. 

Q. You said that the inspector was whipping the people, 
With what was he whipping ? 

A. He had a baton with leather laces, 

Q. Who was that ? $ 

A. Inspector Hamid-ud-din. 

Q. Was he alone ? 

A. He was followed by half a dozon police-men. 

Q. When you found that there was no one in custody, 
did you tell the crowd to disperse? | 

A. I did request them to go away. 

Q. You were unsuccessful ? 

A. Yes.- 

Q. Then you went away ? 

A. When I saw the machine gun coming, I thought the 
whole crowd would be more excited, I retired with the 
idea that the leaders of the city could do something. 

Q. Where did you go? 

A. I went towards the side of the Homo Rule office. 
_ Q. And what happened then ? 

A. I there stayed for some time and one man of the 
Criminal Investigation Department came and said to me 
and Lala Shankar Lal that we were requested by Imam-ud- 
din to go to the station and persuade the crowd. 

Q. What time was it? 

A, Just as we arrived. 

Q. Did you do that? 

A. We did start. I told Lala Shankar Lal that Hakim 
and some other loaders were coming by the Chancni 
Chowk side. I also of‘eced bail for these two boys. 

Q. What was the use of offering beil when they were 
Teleased. 

A. He did not tell mo that they were released. 
nover said that he had no boys in his custody thore. 


Q. When you offered bail what did ho say ? 

A. He had no man in his custody ; that was the only 
reply he gave me thrice. 

Q. After you hed been to the Home Rule office, ‘whero 
did you go? 

A. I went to tho Congress grounds taking thd crowd 
saying that there will be a different meeting there. 

Q. Was there a crowd there ? 

A. A meeting was arranged there; there was a crowd. 


Q. And what happened at the meeting ? 

A. After some time, 50 lancers and officer came with 
them. Swamiji was talking. I also requested to know 
what he wanted there. Then he asked why people were 
throwing stones and he wanted an assurance that that 
would not happen. I told him that provided he went 
away with his men, the meeting would go on peacefully, 
and no stones would be thrown. He askcd me to declare 
it to the meeting. I declared and then they retired. 


Q. Was that the second mecting ? 

A That was the first meeting. At the second meeting 
the Chief Commissioner came. 

Q. The second was later on? 

A. That was about half an hour later. 

Q. Did the Chief Commissioner come there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the second meeting a large mecting ? 

A. It wes a very largely attended meeting. 

Q. You do not know anything about shooting on other 
occasions ? 

A. I was never present at the time of the actual fire. 

Q. Is it your evidence that the crowd had no sticks or 
lathis ? 

A. They had no lathi3. Some might have had walking 
sticks, but no lathis. 

Q. Did you pass the placo noxt day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see any of the railings broken down ? 

A. I did not see any of the railings broken or any per- 
ceptible damage. . 

Q. Was thero any traco of stones ? : 

A. No. 

Q. Bricks ? 

A, No. 


He 
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Q. Was the place just as if there had been no other 
occurrence on the preceding day ? 

A. There was nothing at all to indicate that there had 
been stone throwing or riot. 

Q. Was it your desire that the hartal should stop on 
the 30th. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you endeavour to fulfil your desire ? 

A, The next morning, i.e., on the 31st, I endeavoured. 

Q. Did the shops begin to open? 

A. Some of the shops were being opened. 

Q. Did you see anything of the disturbances on the 
14th? 

A. No, as soon as I received information, I went to 
the spot. The whole thing had practically ended. 


Q. You make s certain statement as regards an officer of 
the Criminal Investigation Department making a remark 
to you “ Why do you open the shops ?” 

A. He was an ordinary constable; he was 8 Muham- 
madan with a red turkish cap. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. 1 did not enquire his name. I reported that 
matter to the inspector of the Criminal Investigation 
“Department. 

Q. Had you ever scen him before ? 

A. I saw him taking notes. 

Q. Because he was taking notes, you think he was a@ 
Criminal Investigation Department man ? 

. A. He was taking notes in front of the speeches at 
public meetings. 

Q. Is that the only resson ? 

A. He did tell me that as he was in the Criminal 
Investigation Department and wanted to take notes, 
he should be put on the front. 

Q. You do not know his name ? 

A. I reported to the superintendent, Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department. 

Q. Do you know whether he was really a Criminal 
Investigation Department man? 

A- I could recognise him. 


Q. What object had the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in saying “‘ Why do you open shops ” ? 

A. I could not say what object he had, except to justify 
their own actions. 

Q. How to justify their actions? 

A. That the people were rowdy and not in a peaceful 
condition. . 

. Had the statemgnt mado any effect upon the people ? 

. Yes. y : 
I am not sure on what dato it occurred. 
. It was on the 31st morning. 
. a you see anything that occurred on the 17th? 
. No. 


bhORORO 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You referred to one man who happened to say to 
ou on the 3lst that he was a mombor of the Criminal 
nvestigation Department. I will just read to you your 

statement. You were of opinion that the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department had not fairly ‘conveyed the 
fact in a true light to their superiors,’ and you knew 
at one or two places when you were “trying to 
persuade the people to open shops, there were a few 
men of the Criminal Investigation Department ”’ (not one 
man) ‘‘whom you could recognise if shown to you who 
spoke. out from the crowd certain sentences, such 2s 
““Why do you open shops, our dead are not returned 
as yet, the leaders have been brought up by the Govern- 
ment ” and such other sentences.” It was not a case of 
one man ? ; 

A. There were several instances. There were many 
men whom I suspected. One man I actually know, 
as I had given him a scat to take down notes at a previous 
meeting. 

Q. You say here that there were a few men of tho 
Criminal Investigation Department ? 

A, That was my information at the timo that they 
belonged to the Criminal Investigation Department. 


Q. In the station superintendent’s office on the 30th 
March, were there a great many people in the crowd ? 

A. About 40 people crowded in the statio1 super- 
intendent’s office. 

Q. And that was the time when you say that he began 
thrashing the crowd to get out? 

A. Yes, with a stick. 

Q. In the same way, I think the city inspector came 
in from the back door? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had the station superintendent been able to get 
the crowd away by himself? 

A. The crowd was also assaulting him. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I want to know if that happened after you came 
to the station. When you came to the station what — 
did you first observe ? 

A. I went to the platform side. On one side there 
were 30 men trying to go to the other side.’ There 
were soldiers beating with sticks. 

How many soldiers were there ? 

. About 6. 

. How many people were there on the cther side ? 
. About 30. 

. Were they armed ? 

. They were simply trying to break open the door. 
The soldiers were attacking. There was no possibility 
of beating, but by means of sticks through the gates, they 
drove them back. 

Q. Then what happened next ? 

A, I saw it was impossible to go in that way. I 
wanted to go to the other side. The door was closed., 
Then I came back again. By that time, the door was 
open. The crowd had gone. I went to the station 
superintendent's office. 

Q. How did the mob go? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. You first saw 6 or 7 soldiers. How do you account 
for the door thus opening and people going in ? 

A. It may havo been done forcibly. 

Q.-When you camo back, wore the soldiers there ? 

A. Thoy wore not there. I do not know when they 
retired. 

Q. Did you go to the platform ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Whero did you find the 30 or 40 people ? 

A, Thoy were inside the :tation superintendent’s 


pOPRORO 


, Toon. 


Q. As soon as the crowd went in, it was beaten back ? 

A, 1 did not go inside. I stayed outside. 

Q. In the room were the superintendent and the 30 
or 40 people ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. Where was the tation superintendent ? Was he 
surrounded ? 

A. He was on one side facing the 30 or 40 people. 

Q. What was he doing ? 

A. Ho had a cano stick with a leather covering. He 
was trying to drive away the people who were doing 
nothing to him. They would have assaulted him. 

Q. Did you see anything that they did to him t 

A. His coat was torn. Just when this was going on, 
a police inspector with a guard came from behind and 
drove away the’ crowd. 

Q. The police inspector and guard came and forced 


-open the back door and pushed these people ? 


. About a dozen, I think. 
. Were they railway police ? . 
. No. City police. 
. When they came in what happened ? 
. The crowd canfe out running. 
. The crowd ran out and the inspector behind them ? 
. Then they were moved out of the platform and 
brought out into the portico—brought near tho stops in - 
tho yard. 

Q. Thon what happened ? 


A. I went to the inspector and had a convereation 
with him. 


mO POLO 
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Q. The inspector who came with these people 1] Where 
was he? 

A. He was now at the steps of the portico. 

Q. And what conversation did you have ? 

A, That “it was very unfair that you should have 
beaten these fellows.” I demanded the release of those 
two men. 

Q. That was the first time that you had any conversa- 
tion with anyone ? 

A. Except when I took the help of a Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department man to go to the station superin- 
tendent. 

Q. What did he tell you? 

A. He was abusing all satyagrahis and the crowd. 

Q. He knew you? 

A. No. He did not know me. 

Q. Then what happened ? 

A. I said “It is very unfair—please deliver those two 
men and the whole trouble will be over. If you want 
1 will stand bail.” But he said he had no men in his 
custody. Then I went and told the people who had 
collected not to do anything otherwise some further 
trouble will ensue. I then went to the district traffic 
superintendent. The crowd was in the yard. 

Q. What was happening during the half hour ? 

A. The crowd were simply yelling. I went to the 
district traffic superintendent. 

Q. Where was he ? 

A. He was standing near the Wheeler's stall. 

Q. Do you know his name ? 

A, Mr. Yule. 

Q. You went up to him? 

A. I spoke to him. I told him that thes whole trouble 
will be over if you release those two boys. 

Q. What did he say? 

* Let the Chief Commissioner and the military 
come.” I again went to the station superintendent. 

Q. You mean the man who had come in charge and 
somebody else had come into the room—and you went 
to him? Do you know his name. And what did you 
tell him ? 

A. Please release the men and everything will be over. 
But he knew nothing. I again came to the inspector 
and he told me to go and see the hajut to see if anybody 
was there. There was nobody there, and I declared this 
to the crowd but they said t' ey did not boliove3 me. 
They began yelling and went on yelling. 

Q. Then what happened ? 

A. When these things were going on I told Imam-ud-din 
to do something—in the meantime let us go _ bring 
some new leaders. 

Q. You thought that it would be necessary—you were 
pcwerless to do anything further ? 


’ 


A. I thought so. 

Q. Up to that time there was no police beyond what 
you have described 2 No armed police or anything of the 
sort ? 

A. There were about 25 men. 

Q. Then you left ? 

A. As I was leaving, I saw machine-guns. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. In your statement you allude to a meeting and 
you said that the people were quiet throughout— 
there were heaps of stones lying about Lut not a single 
stone was thrown in spite of the guard? What do 
you mean by the guard ? 

A. There were mounted motor-cars with a machine- 
gun going round about—all this having been done twice. 


Q. How many motor cars ? 

A, About three. At least 1 saw one mounted gun and 
soldiers going round about. 

Q. How many soldiers ? 

A. About 6. 

Q. Well, six soldiers in each motor iar that would be 
about 18 to 20 and you say that 18 to 20 soldiers and one 
machine-gun in a crowd of 25,000... 

A. A body of lanoers were there. 


Q. That would make a total of 78 to 80 military—is 
that a great military display where there are 25,000 
people—is not that exaggerated ? 

A. But I think it was a sort of display. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. The statement which you made to-day about. your 
being present at the railway station on the 30th, and 
about your making a statement to get the people released 
and approaching the authorities did you make this 
statement soon after the ocourrence ? 


A. This was the statement filed by me before the non- 
official enquiry, and it was published in nearly all the 
leading dailies. 

Q. Had the crowd any assurance in what the inspector 
was telling them—did they believe him ? 

A. They had no faith in him. 


Q. It has beon alleged that the boycott of the tramcars 
subsequent to the 30th March and 6th April was due to 
anti-British feeling ? 

A, Not at all. 

Q. Was the manager of the company approached ? 

A. I saw him once. But he sent a reply although he 
had not received letters sent by the committee. He 
sent the reply which I have appended. (The reply was 
here read out by the member to the witness—page 19€.) 
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PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RaNkIN, 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Ricz, C.s.1., C.1.E., I.C.3. 


Major-General Sir GxorGE Barrow, .CB., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon’ble Panvir Jagat NapayaN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Taomas Smrra. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kr. 

Sagpar Sanrpzapa SuLTAN AHMAD Kuan. 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. Sroxes, c.1.z., 1.c.s., Secretary. 


LALA SHANKAR LAL. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you the Managing Director of the Delhi Swa- 
deshi Co-operative Stores, Limited ? 

A. Yes, My Lord. 

Q. You took the satyagraha vow ? 

A. Yes, My Lord. 

Q. What did you do on the 30th? 

A. A meeting was announced to be held on the evening 
of the 30th. 


Q. Were you at the station or in the streets on the 
morning of the 30th ? 
. A. No, not in the morning. 

Q. Did. you see anything of what occurred ct the 
station ? 

A. I went to the railway station at noon and I saw 
the station in the condition which I have described in 
-my statement. 


Q. Can you describe: to us what you saw at the 
station ? 

A, When I reached the Clock Tower I was told that 
two volunteers had been arrested but I afterwards as- 
certained that they were not volunteers but some other 
persons. I then proceeded to the railway station and 
I stationed two of the volunteers at the gate towards 
the Fatehpuri Mosque not to allow any persons to go 
to the railway station. 

Q. Who were tha two men that you posted at the 
gate? 
aa They belong to the Home Rule League Volunteer 

rps. 

Q. What were their names ? 

A. One name was Abdulla Churiwalla and the name 
of the other person I do not remember. 

Q. What were they supposed to do? 

A. They were asked not to allow any persons to go 
to the railway station. 

Q. Why was that ? 

A. Because I heard that there was a large crowd at 
the railway station and I did not want the crowd added 
to and that two men had been arrested. 

Q. Did these two men prevent people going to the 
station ? 

A. I do not know. 


Q. What did you see at the railway station yourself ? 


A. When I arrived at the railway station I saw that 


® large number of people had assembled there and they 
came towards me. I asked them why they had 
assembled there and I was told that two men had been 
arrested and were roughly handled by the police. I got 
on to the wall and addressed the crowd that they were 
satyagrahis and that they should not use violence in 
getting the persons released. ‘We will file a regular 
application in court and see that the persons were released. 
The fate of the safyagrahis was to suffer themselves—to 
go to jail rather than get others released by force.” 


Q. Did you find out anything about the men that 


were supposed to be arrested ? 


A. I do not know who were the men that had been 
arrested but a sadhu boy came and told me that his 
brother was one of those who was arrested. 

Q. Who was that sadhu boy ? \ 

A. Saraswati Gir. 

Q. What has become of him ? 

A. I heard afterwards that the boy went to Gurgaon. 

Q. Did you make enquiry personally as to the men 
having been arrested ? 

A. I enquired from the people and was told thet two 
men had been arrested ? 

Q. Did you meke any enquiry from officials rs to 
whether any men had been arrested ? 

A. I spoke to Mr. Desai and asked him to go and 
spesk to the station authorities torelease the men who 
had been arrested and he was ready to stand security. 

Q. Who? 

A. Mr. Desai. 

Q. Did you hear anything that Mr. Desai said about 


that ? 


. A. I did not hear Mr. Desai on coming out of the 
tailway station compound. 

Q. I want to know what you yourself heard from 
someone ? 

A, I did not make any enquiries personally. 

Q. Did you ascertain at this time that no men were 
under arrest ? 

A. The boy was creating o noise that his brother 
was there. 

Q. Did you ascertain at the time that there were no 
men under arrest ? 

A. The police said that they had no persons under 
arrest but the people did not believe that. 

Q. What did the people do? ‘ 

A. The people were asking for the persons to be re- 
leased—and they will go away—and if any bail was 
offered they were ready to offer it. 

Q. Were the people throwing stones or using sticks ? 

A. During my stay I did not see any stones being 
thrown. 

Q. Were you there when the firing took place? ~ 

A. I left long before that. 

Q. When you left where did you go? 

A. I went to the Home Rule League office. 

Q. Did you see any of the subsequent occurrences that 
day ? 

A. I did not see with my own eyes. When I reached 
the Clock Tower I saw two dead bodies being brought 
in a tonga and two or three wounded persons. 

Q. I think on the 6th there was a hartal again = 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take any action on the 6th yourself ? 

A. Yes. The sdtyagrahis and other respectable citi- 
zens of Delhi assembled at Dr. Ansari’s consulting room, 
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and he advised that a public meeting should be held as 
quickly as possible in order to keep the people occupied. 

Q. By occupying them and so preventing distur- 
bance ? 

A. Yes, and on that Mr. Reuf Ali, Barrister-et-Law, 
went to ask permission of the Deputy Commissioner to 
hold such meetings. 

Q. On the 6th there were several meetings held ? 

A. Three meetings. 3 
‘e Did you see anything of the disturbance on the 

t 

A. There was & meeting ia the Edward Park and some 
afiray took place. 

Q. On the 17th did you see anything ? 

A. Nothing in my presence. 

Q. When the shops were shut from the 10th to the 
16th did you make any effort to get them opened 


A. Dr. ‘Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khan and others went ~ 


round the streets requesting people to open their shops. 
A notice was also issued and amongst the signatories 
I was one asking people to resume business. 

Q. And the people resumed business ? 

A. People said that if the order against Gandhi was 
cancelled they would open. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q There is just one thing I want to ask you. You 
and some friends of yours before the 30th went round 
amongst the shopkeepers. Did you not ask them. to 
observe hartal on the 30th ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. In your statement you say that you roquosted 
them humbly to close their shops on the 30th. Did 
they willingly accede to your requost ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you also impress on them that nothing was 
to be done to compel people who was not willing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did you anticipate that somo of the 
higher spirits might want to bring compulsion upon the 
people ? 

‘A. Arrangements: were made that volunters should 
be detailed in the stroets with instructions not to allow 
any force or compulsion to be used. 

Q. You thought that possibl2 and took precautions ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You thought it also possible that people might 
roam about in large numbers ? 

‘A. We requested them not to roam about. : 

Q. On both points trouble did occur in the end? 

A. No trouble on the 39th till 12 noon, when two 
people were arrested and all the ‘trouble arose from 
that. 

Q. What was the size of the crowd at this time ? 

A. The crowd increased to a large extent when the 
news reached the city that two. persons had been 
arrested. : 


By Sir C. H, Setalvad— 

Q. You were treasurer of the Satyagraha Sabha 2 

A. Yea. 

Q. The sabha was dissolved on the 17th April ? 
A. 1 did not know that. I read that tho 
was dissolved when I was in jail. Although I was out 

of jail on the 17th I was not informed of that. 

Q. You were arrested on the 20th April ? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. For what ? 

A. For an assault or rather alleged assault on a Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department Inspector. I was honour- 
ably acquitted from the Court. < 

Q. On the charge of ? 

A. I was an organizer of the meeting. 

Q. Is this assault on the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment at the meeting of the 14th April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was this meeting held? 

A. Edward Park. 

Q. Were you present at that meeting ? 


Lata SHankak Lat, 


eC aan 


sabha ” 


[Continued, 


A. Yes. 
fs Were the Criminal Investigation Department people 
there ? 

‘A. The Criminal Investigaticn Department people are 
[resent in every meeting. { 

Q. In this meeting also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was the Criminal Investigation Department man 
who was assaulted ? 

‘A. Lheard that the man who was assaulted was Faqir 
Muhammad, and also head constable Daud Ali. 

Q. You say you left the meeting before that took 
place ? : 

‘A, Abdul Majid was speaking something. I arrived 
just at the station when he said the words which led 
to the disturbanance. 

Q. You came into the meoting when Abdul Majid was 
speaking ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What happened ? 

‘A. He said something and people got up. There was 
@ great row. i 

Q. They scemed to be provoked by what Abdul Majid 
said ? 

A. Yes. People began to fly towards the gate facing 
the parade ground. Afterwards I heard that there were 
some Criminal Investigation Dopartment people taking 
notes. I then left the meeting. 

Q. Why did you leave the meeting ? 

A. Because I thought the occurrence of the 30th 
March may not be repeated. I went to the Congress 
office to ‘phone to Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Q. Then you were arrested on the 20th? 

A. Yos 

Q. On the charge of having assaulted ? y 

A. There wero four charges. The first was that I was 
present at the meeting, socondly that when the Criminal 
Investigation Department man was beaten I was laughing, 
and thirdly a pistol was snatched from the Criminal 
Investigation Department man. The fourth was that 
I ordered people to destroy certain papers taken away 
from. acertain Criminal Investigation Department man. _ 
These were the allegations. : : 

Q. You were arrested on the 23rd 2 

A, Yes. : 

Q. You wero not let out on bail ? % ¥ 
A. Not only that, they accorded me very bad. treat- 
ment. ‘ : 

Q. Did you apply to be let out on bail ? 

A. I applied several times, I think twice or thrice.. 

Q. Who applied ? 

A. My counsel. 

Q. To whom did you apply ? 

A. To the District Magistrate, Mr. Currie, 
to the Sessions Judge. 

They refused bail ? 

Yes. 

Were you put on trial ? 

. Yes, before Mr. Currie. 

He acquitted you ? 

. Yes. 

” You do not know what happened in connection 
with the dissolution of the S2tyagraha Sabha ? 

A. No. 


and then 


PERORORO 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad. Khan— 

Q. When was the Satyagraha Sabha dissolved ? 

A. It was dissolved on the 17th; I heard afterwards. 

Q. Was there a meeting on the 20th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You did not see the notice of mecting for dis- 
solution ? 

‘A. I did not receive any notice of meeting for dis- 
solution of the sabha, 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. You were also the secretary of the Home Rule 
League ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. How many days were you in jail before you were 
acquitted ? 

A. Some three months. 

Q. You said that you told the people at the railway 
station that they were salyagrahis and that they should 
go home. To that what did the peoplo say ? 

A. People said that they were willing to go home, 
but they wanted to know what was the fault of their 
men who had been arrested. If the mon should be 
released on bail, they would offer bail up to any amount. 
That convinced me. 


Q. Upon that you asked Mr. Desai to go to tho station 
authorities ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that after tho riot and before the fire 
began, you left ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you loave ? 

A. I left in order to inform the leaders, as I thought 
that if they were thore thoy might possibly disperse the 
crowd, 


‘ ; RAM BHAROS. 


By the President— 
Q. What is your occupation ? 


A. I am employed in a firm known by the name of” 


G. R. Beri. 

Q. What were you doing on the 30th March ? 

A. I was employed in the same firm. The shop was 
closed. I took a bill to the enquiry office at the railway 
station. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. I took a bill for a pair of shoes that a gentleman 
had purchased at the shop. 

Q. Where is Beri’s shop ? 

A. In the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. What did you do when you got to the station ? 

A. I saw a few persons standing and requesting the 
shop-keepers -to close their shops. 

Q. What shops ? 

A. Ordinary shops of sweetmeat sellers. 

Q. Did you see that on your way to the station ? 

A. In the passengers’ waiting hall at the station. 

Q. Was anything done to make the contractor close 
his shop ? 

A. Nothing was done. 

Q. What was the crowd doing to induce the contrac- 
tor to close his shop ? 

A. They were requesting and asking in a polite manner. 

Q. How many were ‘making this request ? s 

A. Some 10 or 15. 

Q. Do you know the names of any of these 10 or 15 ? 
No. 

. Have you ever seen any of them before ? 

No. 

Did you go to the enquiry office ? 

I could not reach the enquiry office. 

. What happened then ? 

. Seeing that there was a crowd there, I stopped 
and did not go further. 

Q. What happened to you ? 

A. A Christian officer came to the spot, and asked 
that the persons standing there might be arrested. 

Q. Who was to arrest ? 

A. He asked the police to arrest those people who 
were gathered there. . 

Q. Wore the people that he asked to be arrested quiet 
and doing nothing ? 

A. They were standing there quiet and doing nothing 
at the time. 

. Wore they impeding the traffic ? 

No. 

. Were any people arrested ? 

Three men arrested, two others excluding myself. 


Who were the other two ? 
. I do not know. 
. Were you arrested by a railway policeman or by 
a city policeman ? 

A. By the railway police. 

Q. Where were you taken ? 

A. I was taken round the platform to the police office 
at the railway station. 

Q. Were you detained there ? 

A. I was detained there for 15 minutes. I asked tho 
police authorities why I was arrested; on that I was 
beaten and throttled and put to othor inconveniences, 


DOROROD 


Oro BORO 


Q.. By whom were you 80 beaten ? 
. By policemen. 
oa you mean the railway police ? 
68. 
. What weapon were you struck with ? 
. I was slapped. 
. Were you beaten hard ? 
. I felt it at that time, but I did not receive any 
serious injuries. 
Q. Did you make any complaint about the treatment 
you received ? 
A. I did not make. 
Q. Did you have any friends in the crowd ? 
A. I had no friends in the crowd. 


Jee bom 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Up to the time of your arrest the people in the 
station were quite quiet and not even impeding the 
traffic ? 

A. They were quite quiet and were not at all impeding 
the traffic. 

Q. You say that the order was given by | e Christian 
officer—by the police to arrest those people there ? 

A. The order was for those who had gathered there to 
be arrested. 

Q. Did that mean to-arrest the whole of the people 
there—the 10 or 15 men ? 

A. The order was for all to be arrested but only three 
of them were actually arrested. 


Q. Can you explain why in your -written statement 


" before this Committee you say when you reached the 


waiting halla Christian officer who did not look to be 
an European ordered the police constable to arrest the 
people who were kicking up a row ? 

A. They were not kicking up a row. They were only 
requesting in a polite manner the shopkeepers to close 
their shops. 

Q. When you were taken to the railway police office 
how many people were in that office ? 

A. One officer and two clerks. 

Q. Did you sit down quietly ? 

A. I sat there quietly. 

Q. And how long had you been sitting quietly before 
you asked the cause of your arrest ? 

A. After five minutes I enquired the cause of my arrest. 


Q. And up to that time if I gather correctly you had 
not been interfered with ? 

A. No. I was not-interfered with. 

Q. When you asked for the reason of your arrest they 
began to trouble and slap you? How long after was 
this ? 

A. Practically immediately. 

Q. Who slapped and troubled you ? 

A. The police. 

Q. What do you mean by the police 2? Do you mean 
one man or the three men ? 

A. Only one man—he was not in uniform—he was in 
mufti. 

Q. Before he did that what had he been doing—was he 
at his desk writing ? 

A. When I reached the office, that man was standing. 

Q. Did he slap you about the face ? 
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A. I was slapped on the face and I was given some 
blows on the back and ribs. 

Q. Did ke do that with his hands ? 

A. With his fist. 

Q. You say you made no complaint at the time ? 

A. I made no complaint at the time. 


Q. You made no complaint to any police authority or. 


magistrate ? 

A. I did not make any complaint. 

Q. You did not report to any hospital ? 

A. No. 

Q. You say at the time that you were not seriously 
injured ? 

A. I was not wounded and I did not receive any serious 
hart. 

Q. Were there marks on your throat ? 

A. I had no marks but for some time I was feeling dazed 
on account of the throttling. 

Q. Are you right in saying that you were not in your 
senses on account of the thrashing ? 

A, After being thrashed I was in the office for only 15 
minutes. 

Q. You said you were dragged to the police office. 
Why did’nt you go peaceably yourself after you had been 
arrested ? 

A. I was going peaceably but I was pushed. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You were in the employ of G. R. Beri. What 
sslary did you draw then ? 

A. Rea. 20. 

Q. How many years had you been in their service ? 

A. For the last five years. 

Q. Are you an inhabitant of Delhi ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And this Mr. Beckett at the enquiry office did you 
know him before ? 

A. I had been to him on two previous occasions. I 
went to him with the same bill. 

. He bought from your firm only once ? 

. He made a purchase only once. 

. Did he not pay the money on those occasions ? 

. There was a small amount outstanding on the bill. 
. What was the amount of the bill ? 

. Rs. 16. 

What amount was outstanding when you went there 

on the 30th March ? 

As Rupees 6-8, Rs. 10 had already been paid on order. 

Q. Was this Rs. 6-8 paid at any time ? 

A. Rupees 2-8 is still outstanding. He is paying it by 
instalments. 

Q. Are you still with this firm f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you produce the account of this gentleman with 
regard to this bill? - 

A. With the permission of the proprietor, I can do so.* 

Q. These incidents that you have spoken of—did you 
mention it to anyone ? 

A. I mentioned it at the shop where I am employed. 
I mentioned it to my proprietor. 

Q. Did he not advise you to complain about the matter 
to the authorities ? 

A. He only advised me to make a complaint before 
the Commission appointed..........5... 

Q. Did you go to the non-official commission and give 
evidence ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On what date ? 

A. I do not remember. 2 

Q. What month ? 

A. April. 

Q. You say that after some time you were rcleased. 
When you were released, did you come out of the station 
by the gate by which you entered ? 

A. I went out by the other gate. 

Q. Was the crowd still there when you came out ? 

A. Very few of the crowd were left. 
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Q. The crowd had all gone away ? 

A. Only a few people wero present at the time I came 
out. 

Q. On the station yard, was there a crowd when you 
came ? 

A. No. ui 

Q. When you came out of the station platform into the 
station compound thero were no people ? 

A. Only a few. 

Q. Were any people collected outside the station com- 
pound on the road ? 

A. There was no large crowd. 

Q. When you passed that place, you did so easily ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You did not find or hear any people asking for the 
release of the people that had been arrested ? 

A. I did not hear. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You say that the crowd was imploring the tae 
keepers to close their shops. In what way were they 
imploring them, were they threatening them or were 
they simply asking them to be kind enough to close 
their shops ? 

A. They were only imploring them, requesting them in 
@ polite manner. 

Q. And what was the shopkeepers’ reply to that ? 

A. A few of the shopkeepers had closed and a few were 
closing. 

Q. They were complying with the request ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they make no objection ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you one of those who w wore imploring the shop- 
Keepers ? 

A, I was not one of those. 

Q. Two other persons were arrcsted with you. 
they take part in imploring the shopkeepers ? 

A. Ido not know. 


Did 


By the Hon’ ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. How far is the third class waiting room from the 
road ? 

A. It is close by, at a small distance. 

Q. Where are these sweetmeat shops ? 

A, They are underneath a shed. 

Q. How many such shops are there ? 

A, About 4 or 5 approximately. 

Q. You said that you left the station by another gate ? 
Which gate? Near the police station there is a gate 
which leads to the road, you left by that gate ? 

A. The same gate of the door of the thana that leads 
on to the road. 

Q. Were the three men that were arrested standing 
before the sweet meat seller's shop under the shed or were 
they among the men who were standing in the compound ? 

A. They were members of the crowd that was standing 
before the sweet meat shops. . 

Q. What happened to the other two mcn that were 
arrested 2? Were they or were they not taken to the office 
when you wero there ? 

A. They were not taken. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. What time was it when you got home ? 

A. I do not know what time it was, I think about 
midday. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. From which direction were you approaching the 
station when you went there from the shop? Where is 
tho shop ? 

A, The shop is in the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. You went through the Queen’s Gardens. 
gate did you come out ? 

A. By the gate just opposite to the railway station. 

Q. Where is the enquiry office where you were taking 
the bill? In which part of the station ? 

A. On the platform where first class tickets are sold. 
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Q. Is there not some distance between that and the 
’ third class waiting room ? 

A. There is a little distance. 

Q. What was the necessity to go to the third class wait- 
ing room ? 

A. I saw the crowd of a few persons. That is why I 
went there. 

Q. Did you see any crowd outside on the road ? 

A. As soon as I got out of that gate of the Queen’s 
Gardens, I saw a number of men just at the gate leading 
to the third class room. 

- Q. I believe that the third class waiting room is very 
crowded ordinarily. What was there specially to make 
you go inside ? 

A. Nothing special. 

Q. Did you hear any noise or anything to attract your 
special attention ? 

A. I did not notice anything special. 

Q. Instead of going into the enquiry office, which was 
nearer to you and where you had to go, you : walked into 
the third class waiting hall. 

A. When I saw the crowd there, I went straight to 
see what was going on; otherwise I would have gone 
straight to the enquiry office: 


Q. Were those two men arrested before you or while 
standing there or before you were arrested, or simul- 
taneously with you ? 

A. Simultaneously, just at the same time when I was 
arrested. 

Q. Were they also pushed or dragged ? 

A. I do not know whether they were:dragged or what 
happened tothem. When I got to the police thana, there 
was no one. 

Q. How were you taken? What do you mean by 
dragging ? 

A. I was not actually dragged, but was pushed. 

Q. Pushed from behind ? 

A. Yes, at which I felt insulted. 

Q. You have not given any reason why you did not 
make any complaint ? 

A. Because I did not expect that the complaint would 
be listened to. 

Q. Why? 

A. I was advised by my friends, shopkeepers, to make 
the complaint before the commission of enquiry, #.e., the 
non-official commission. 

Q. Did they give any reasons ? 

A. They simply advised and did not give any reasons 


Hasiq-ul-Mulk HAKIM MUHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a resident of Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you one of them who took the sutyagraha 
vow? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any personal ‘knowledge of the incidents 
of the 30th March ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. Were you in the streets on that day ? 

A. I was not out in the streets. 

Q. On the 31st March did you sce a funeral procession ? 

A. I accompanied one of the funeral processions. 

Q. Did you preach at one of the meetings that were 
held that day ? 

A. Swami and I. 

Q. What advice did you give the people as regards the 
opening of shops ? 

A. I advised the people to open their shops. 

Q. Did the people assent to your course ? 

A. So far as could be ascertained at the meeting the 
people assented. 

Q. From the Ist April did the shops begin gradually 
to open ? 

A. The shops began gradually to open. 

'Q. Was there another hartal held on the 6th ? 

A. Another hartal was held. 

Q. Did you give any advice with reference to whether 
that hartal should be held or not ? 

A. I and several others advised that the hartal on the 
6th should not be held. 

Q. Was it in spite of your-advice and of other people 
of influence that the hartal was held ? 

A. I and the others did not exhort the people very 
much because they expected that the hartal will not be 
observed, as a message had heen received from Mr. 
Gandhi and as the hartal had previously been observed 
on the 30th ; so we did not make any further efforts. 

Q. After the 6th did the shops begin to open ? 

A. The shops began to open after the 6th. 

Q. On the 10th was a hartal again declared ; did that 
continue from the 10th till the 17th ? 

A, A hartal was again declared on the 10th on account 
of the orders passed against Mr. Gandhi and it continued 
till the 17th. 

Q. On the 14th were certain Criminal Investigation 
Department officers roughly handled by the crowd in 
King Edward's Park ? 

A, They were. 

Q. Did you see anything of that occurrence ? 


A. No. 

Q. On the 17th did anything occur within your know- 
ledge ? rs 

A. Onthe 17 th the harfal had practically ceased through 
the efforts made by the meeting, and the shops in the 
Sadar Bazar and in the Chandni Chowk and other ee 
had resumed business. 

Q. Were you in the street on that day in company with 
Dr. Ansari ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did anything occur ? 

A, On the 17th I was with Dr. Ansari and on the arrest 
of a man the shops were again closed. 

Q. Do you know why the man was arrested ? 

A. I heard that the man was requesting shopkeepers 
to close their shops. That was why he was arrested. 

Q. Did you go to the Deputy Commissioner in the 
Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you request him to release the man ? 

A. T requested him twice. 

Q. What answer did the Deputy Commissioner make 
to your request ? 

A. The reply was that if the man was let off the people 
would be encouraged again. That is the reason why he 
did not agree to let hisn off. 

Q. Do you know what happened to that man who was 
arrested ? 

A. L heard that the man was thrown over the railing 
into the Queen’s Gardens and I also heard that he had 
been wounded with a bayonet but when he wag brought 
to me I examined him and saw that there was no truth 
in the rumour. 

Q. Was the man quite uninjured ? 

A. He reccived a very slight scratch. 

Q. Do you know how he received that scratch ? 

A. No. 

Q. What happened to the man? Was he retained in 
custody ? 

A. He was in custody at the time and when I and others 
wanted to have a look at him we were to'd that he was 
in the lock-up. 

Q. Do you know what happened to him afterwards ? 
Was any cherge made against him ? 

A. He was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
but I do not know under what section. 

Q. Tid you see any firing on that occasion yourself ? 

A. I only saw one firing—the firing that was done at 
the Town Hall. 

Q. Was that on the 17th ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What did you see at the.time of the firing ? 

A. Before the firing, some persons came running from 
Ballimaran Street and said that they were fired at. When 
they were passing by the road that goes opposite the 
Town Hall they were fired at. 

Q. Did you see them fired gt ? 

A. I saw them fired at. I came out from the Town 
Hall at that time. 

Q. Who fired—was it the police or military ? 

A. I cannot say exactly, but as far as I remember it was 
the police. 

Q. From where did they fire ? 

A. From that part of the street that leads into the 
Queen’s Gardens, 

Q. How many of the police were altogether ? 

A, About 20 or 25. Those who fired were not more 
than 20 or 25. 

Q. Did you hear any order given to fire ? 

A, I did not hear. a 

Q. Were stones being thrown or any missiles being 
thrown by the people ? 

A. Nothing was being thrown at that time. 

Q. Did you see any stones thrown by the people ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had any of the mob any. weapons in their hands ? 

A. They were running very fast and I did not see any 
weapon, * 

Q. Could you not see any lathis in their hands ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were any people killed or injured in consequence 
of the firing ? 

A. I did not see any man killed or wounded on account 
of the firing that was done at the Town Hall. 

Q. How long did you wait at the Town Hall? 

A. Half an hour or three quarters of an hour. 

7 Was everything quiet when you left? 

. When I left the Town Hall there was no crowd and 
Qo noise. 
Q. Had the crowd entirely dispersed ? 
A. That had entirely dispersed at the time when I 


left. I heard that there were a number of people at 


Ballimaran. 

Q. Did the firing to which you have referred take place 
before the firing in Ballimaran Street ? 

A. After the firing at the Ballimaran. This was the ~ 
last firing. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that you make no 
reference to that in your statement ? 

A. Some facta have been left out because I was not 
here. Then I had lot of other things to attend to. Some 
other points have also been left out. 

Q. Was the firing that you saw from the Town Hall 
over the heads of the people ? 

A. I think it was over. 

Q. And whether it was done in consequence of any 
order or not, you cannot say ? 

A. I did not hear any order. 
with me in the Town Hall gave no order. 
other officer gave it I do not know. 

Q. Were you inside the Town Hall when this took place ? 

A. I came out when the firing took place. I was 
inside the verandah and a few other officers were outside 
on the road. 

Q. Did you actually see the guns of the men who fired 
the shots or did you just hear the sounds and assume 
that the sounds had come from guns ? 

A. I saw the man, saw the guns and also the firing. 


The officers who were 
Whether any 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. When you went to the Town Hall to ask Colonel 
Beadon to release this arrested man, some friends of 
yours went with you? 

A. Dr. Ansari. 

Q. Did he come out of the Town Hall with you in the 
end? 


ae 


Q. Was he also inside the verandah at the time when 


you have been speaking of ? 
A. So far as I remember I was with him. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You and your family occupy & very high position in 
Delhi? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. You exercise considerable influence over the people 
in Delhi end have been in touch with them ? 

A. I have some influence. 

Q. Can you tell me in your own way the causes which 
led to the events which took place in March and April 
in Delhi? 

A. I think that if the mistake that was committed 
at the railway station had not been committed nothing 
would have happened in Delhi. 

Q. Were there any predisposing conditions in Delhi 
which made it possible for these events? 

A. Since Delhi became the Imperial city, politicat 
movements began. By means of meetings, papers and 
associations, attempts were made to awaken the people 
in a legitimate manner and also efforts were made that 
the people may properly understand what was passing 
in the world in these days. 

Q. What was the attitude of the local authorities 
towards these movements ? 

A. The local officials did not like these movements. 
By officials I refer to Chief Commissioner, Mr. Hailey, 
Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Beadon and the Super- 
anteadent: of Police and the responsible officers of the 
police. : 

Q. The police usually were against these movements ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Their view is generally there should be no political 
agitation in Delhi ? 

A. Their view was there should be no agitation in 
Delhi; so far as I know or understand these officers did 
not want any political movements in Delhi. 

Q. Naturally they came to dislike thosé leaders of the 
people who started these movements in Delhi? 

A. They did not like those who took a leading part in 
these movements. 


Q. Were they very much against the meeting of the 
: National Congress being held in Delhi? 
A. So far as I am aware they did not like it. 


Q. Did the starting of these movements which were in 
this manner disliked by the authorities create a feeling 
. of tension between the authorities and the public and 
their leaders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While things were in this state, came the Rowlatt 
Bill and the agitation following that? 

A. Yes. There were considerable difficulties in get- 
ting space for holding public meetings and that also indi- 
cated the attitude of the officers towards these movements. 

Q. Do you mean space for holding National Congress 
meetings or what ? 

A. Political public meetings. 

Q. There was always difficulty created in the way 
of your getting place for meetings ? 

A. Yes. We were not allowed to hold meetings in 
places where we thought they ought to be held. 

Q. How long has this been going on? 

A. The Seditious Meetings Act has been in force in 
Delhi from last April and since that time there had 
hardly been any meetings. We had only one or two-— 
and we got permission for that. 

Q. When did Mr. Hailey leave Delhi administration ? 

A. It is less than a year since he left. 

Q. How long was Mr. Hailey Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi? 

A. He was Chief Commissioner since Delhi became 
the capital (12th October 1912). 

Q. Was there any general public dissatisfaction as to 
Mr. Hailey’s administration of Delhi? 

A. I cannot say. Different people may have different 
opinions. A certain portion of the town did not like it. 
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Q. So far as you yourself, the leaders of Delhi and 
the people with whom you are in touch are concerned, 
was there a general dissatisfaction of Mr. Hailey's admi- 
nistration, specially with regard to his attitude towards 
political movements ? 

A. So far as I am aware of the feelings of the leaders 
of these movements, Mr. Hailey did not like them and 
consequently of course they did not like Mr. Hailey’s 
way of treating them. 

Q. For how many years has Colonel Beadon been 
Deputy Commissioner in Delhi? 

A. He has been Deputy Commissioner for a number of 
years. I could not say exactly for how long he was 
here. He was Deputy Commissioner before Delhi was 
declared the capital of India. 

Q. What was the attitude and mind of the people 
towards Colonel Beadon ? 

A. Generally he was not liked. 

Q. Why was he not liked ? 

A. There were various reasons. His general treatment 
was harsh and he mostly devoted his attention to munici- 
pal affaira. He did not look to other matters and also 
sometimes he was not very nice in treating people. There 
was some difference of opinion as to how the Daschra 
procession should proceed about two years ago, and his 
ultimate decision did not please the public. 

Q. We heard the same thing of the Ramlila proces- 
sion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A couple of years ago there were various prosecu- 
tions started by Colonel Beadon against certain leaders in 
Delhi? If I remember aright Asaf Ali was prosecuted ? 

A. There was a case against Asaf Ali, but I comd not 
say exactly. 

Q. These prosecutions were in connection with their 
addressing public meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These people were acquitted ? 

A, They were acquitted but they were ordered not to 
speak in public afterwards. 

Q. Various orders of that character were issued against 
people not to speak at meetings ? - 

A. I have no recollection excepting these two men. 

Q. All you have told us had produced a feeling of 
‘considerable tension between those in authority in Delhi 
and the public generally and their leaders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then again the Rowlatt Bill last year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with that you are aware that there 
was general opposition throughout India to those bills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And legislation was opposed almost unanimously 
by all the Indian members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In connection with that there were meetings in 
Delhi—did you take part in those meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those meetings and the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Bill were disliked by the authorities in Delhi 
I take it? 

A. I have no special knowledge about these meetings 
whether they weie disliked or not. 

Q. I understand you to say that the feeling between 
the authorities and the people was of such a character 
that the people were prone to view with suspicion any 
act of the officials and to misunderstand it ? 

A. It had reached that stage. 

Q. When ? 

A. About ® month or two ‘bolero ork in April 

Q. That was the state of things when Mr. Barron 
became Chief Commissioner. When did Mr. Barron 
become Chief Commissioner ? 

A. He succeeded Mr. Hailey. 

Q. Do you think that the state of feeling between the 
authorities and the people that you have described is 
in some measure responsible for the events that actually 
occurred ? 
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A. It was one of the factors that led to these incidents. 

Q. May I know what is your opinion as to the mea- 
sures that were adopted for dealing with the situation 
that arose? Take for instance the 30th of March. You 
were not present at the station when the firing took piace 
80 you are not in a position to judge whether the circum- 
stances on the spot were of such a character that would 
justify firing ? 

A. I cannot say from personal knowledge. 

Q. After the events at the station you have knowledge 
as to what happened in connection with the dead and 
wounded ? What the authotities did in connection 
with that ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. With regard to the giving over of the dead bodies 
to their relations I want to know what personal 
you took in the negotiations. What was the attitude of 
the authorities in this instance ? 


A. As regards the giving bgck of the bodies there was 
nothing objectionable so far as the bodies were concerned 
and the attitude of the Chief Commissioner was quite 
correct. Four or five people were asked by the public 
to see the Chiof Commissioner and to request him that 
the dead bodies both of Hindus and Muhammadans 
should be given back to their relations -and also that the 
police force and the military that were in the Town Hall 
should be so removed as may not be in the view of the 
general public and that those who had been wounded 
should be permitted to go back to their relations’ houses. 
Five men went to see the Chief Commissioner, Rai Sahib 
Pyare Lal, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh, Abdul Rahman, 
Pyare Lal, the Motor Proprietor, and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. (witness). The Chief Commissioner paid very 
great attention to what we said and he immediately sent 
for his motor car and went to the police station. 


Q. This was on the 3lst ? 

A. Yes. When we went there, there were no dead 
bodies in the hospital as they had been transferred to 
the civil hospital. After that we went to the Deputy 
Commissioner. First the Chief Commissioner inter- 
viewed the Deputy Commissioner and afterwards he told 
us that we should go and make our request to the Deputy 
Commissioner and put our request before him. He 
acceded to our request but his manner and tone were not 
satisfactory. Then we went to the civil hospital The 
dead bodies were handed over to the relations. As 
regards those who had been wounded there were two 
classes of people, those who had been severely wounded 
and those who were not. The authorities said that in 
the case of the severely wounded it would be better for 
them in their own interests that they should be attended 
to in the hospital and that it would be some time before 
they could leave the hospital. As regards the others 
they said that they had no objection. This was explained 
to the public and they were satisfied. 


Q. The dead bodies were then returned on the evening 
of the 3lst. 
A, About 4 P.M. on the 31st. 


Q. So that from noon on the 30th to the evening of 
the 3lst the bodies were not handed over to their rela- 
tions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. During this time were the relations demanding the 
dead bodies ? 

A. Yes, and generally all people had been asking 
for them and then we formed a sort of deputation to see 
the authorities. 

Q. The demand was being made from the beginning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This delay in handing over the dead bodies, did it 
create any resentment on the part of the people ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. The police and the military were brought in on the 
17th. What do you think of the measures that were 
taken to keep order ? 

A. I am not in a position to answer this general ques- 
tion, unless I am asked in detail. 
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Q. Duringthese days, from 30th March to 17th April 
in your view, was there any unnecessary display of 
military and police authority ? 

A. Generally, the sight of the police and the military 
aroused the feeling of the people. It would have been 
more advisable if the authorities, supposing they thought 
it mecessary to have police precuations, if they had kept 
them in the background and were not so much shown. 

Q. Why were the people so irritated at the sight of 
the police ? 

A. Generally in India the relations between the police 
and the people are not friendly, especially in Delhi during 
those days. 

Q. In Indias, are the police very much disliked ? Are 
they hated by the people ? 

A. Especially in these days they were very much dis- 
liked. They are generally disliked everywhere ; they 
are disliked in Delhi also. 

Q. Do you think that if the police and the military 
had not been called in during these days, order could 
have been preserved ? 

A. The police did not interfere with them—therefore 
nothing happened. 

Q. My question is, during these days could order have 
been maintained without the police and the military ? 

A. In my view I do not think there would have been 
any breach of the peace. Perhaps the utmost that might 
have happened would have been the breaking of a 
few window's of the railway station. Nothing more 
would have happened if the police and military were 
not there. 

Q. Is it your view that it was the interference of the 
police and the military that caused the disturbances ? 
Is that what you suggest ? 

A. If the police and the military were not there, it is 
very obvious that no fire would have taken place. 

Q. Could order have been maintained ? 

A. Allthat might have happened is the breaking of a 
few windows and nothing more. 

Q. There would have been no disorder except the 
breaking of windows ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 16th, the police were withdrawn from the 
town. Is that so? 

A. Yes. Very few policemen were left. 


Q. Was that in pursuance of the suggestion that you . 


and the other people had made that the police should be 
withdrawn ? : 

A. Repeated requests were made. I cannot exactly 
say if the withdrawal of the police was due to that. 

Q. The police were not there on the 16th. Was there 
any disorder ? 

A. No disorder took place on the 16th. 


Q. You had various meetings with the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner about ending the hartal. 

A. They were on the 14th and 15th. There were con- 
sultations with the authorities, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Mr. Scott about the hartal. 

Q. What was the attitude of Colonel Beadon at these 
meetings ? 

A. I did not notice anything special at these meet- 
ings, except some expressions in the proclamation that 
was issued in the meeting at the Town Hall. 


Q. Complaint has been made about some proclama- 
tion. We have heard that. To your knowledge were 
the people irritated over the expressions used in that 
notification ? 

A. When he was asking many people to stop the hartal 
many people sad that he called them badmashes and s0 
they would not open their shops. 

Q. Your efforts to get the hartal to end were not very 
successful on the 14th and 15th ? 

A. No. fs 

Q. What was the reason? 

A. Because there were other people who were trying 
to induce people to keep the hartal. Once we saw that 
we made further efforts and collected people and volun- 
beers to speak to people and to lecture to them on the 


advisability of opening shops; ultimately on the 17th 
we succeeded. 

Q. On the 16th when you had the meeting with the 
Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner at the Town 
Hall, there were large crowds collected outside the Town 
Hall ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They believed the rumour that ,was spread that 
the leaders were going to be arrested ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was the foundation for that ? 

A. I could not give the exact reasons. Probably the 
leaders were going to the police. There were the police 
and the military. People imagined they were to be 
arrested. 

Q. Had the news of the arrest of various leaders in 
Lahore and Amritsar arrived in Delhi at that time ? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. Did that contribute in some measure to this rumour 
spreading ? 

A. That should be the main reason. 

Q. You were a member of what is called the non- 
official commission that was constituted soon after 
these disturbances ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Did you hold your meeting ? How many meet- 
ings had you? 

A, About 15 or 16 meetings. 

Q. You yourself attended the meetings ? 

A. Yes, I attended all the meetings except 5 or 6. 

Q. What did the commission ultimately do? Did 
you arrive at any findings and made any report ? 

A, When they came to know of the appointment of 
this commission they stopped further proceedings. 

Q. When did they hold the last meetings? Some- 
where in April ? 

A. I cannot say. They did not hold any meeting 
after April. 

Q. The appointment of this committee was never 
suggested till long after that......... 

A. When they finished recording the evidence. 

Q. Where is the record of the evidence ? 

A. It was with the Secretary when the work was 
finished. . 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You said that one of the causes of dissatisfaction 
with the authorities in Delht was the difficulties they 
put in the way of holding meetings—in the way of giving 
you accommodation. Do you mean they refused to give 
you accommodation when it was available ? 

A. It was available and not given. 

Q. Is it not a fact that last Christmas the military 
authorities hired a site for the Congress meeting that 
they held in the Pipal Park ? 

A, Yes. | 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Not reported. 

A. On the midnight of the 16th the district magistrate 
was informed that policehelp was not required by the 
people. At about 1 a.m. I went to Mr. Scott and tele- 
phoned to Dr. Ansari and I ’phoned to the District 
Magistrate informing them. 

I was present at the majority of the political meetings 
held here about that time and et none of these meetings 
was there a misrepresentation about the Rowlatt Act. 
I and Rai Bahadur Pyare Lal read out the sections of 
the Act which were objectionable and explained their 
meaning. 

There would have been no difficulty ebout offering 
bail for the release of that man even if the amount of 
bail would have been Rs. 60,000—the man who was 
arrested on the 17th. 

Iam quite certain that had that man not been arrested 
what subsequently followed would never have occurred. 

When I replied to Sir Setalvad that the crowd would 
have broken only windows I was referring to the 30th 
and not the subsequent date. 
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I am not prepared to swear that there would have been 
no riot if the two persons at the railway station had not 
been arrested. I told the people that such things would 
not have heppened if they had not been arrested. 

Q. Assuming that most of the people who were col- 
lected before the station were there for two hours, 
nothing serious would have happened in the meantime 
had Hindu and Muhammadan leaders been called ? 

A. I am almost certain that nothing further would have 
happened. 


By the Honble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. I gather that the police were so disliked that you 
preferred them to stand aside and do nothing ? 

A. I cannot make a general statement. It depends 
upon circumstances. 

Q. If circumstances which lead to the presence of 
troops to bring quietness and to restore order would 
lead to trouble it would be better not to bring the police 
in evidence. Do not police have their duties ? 

A, They have their uses. 

Q. You would not welcome their interference under 
certain conditions ? 

A. They are for the good of the people of course 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
.@. Were you enrolled as a special constable ? 
A. No. ; 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. You were one of those that asked for the ground 
on which the Congress was held. Before that, was 
there an order passed by the Deputy Commissioner that 
no political meetings should be held in public places 
without licenses ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time Mr. Barron was Chief Commissioner ? 

A. Yes, it was before that. 

Q. You referred to Ramlila. Was there any hartal 
on that occasion ? 7 

A, There was. 

Q. It lasted for 11 days? 

A. I cannot say exactly. 

Q. Was there any disturbance on that occasion ? 

A. There was no disturbance. 

Q. In October, #.e., last month, there was a Khilajat 
dey and hartal ?° % 

A, There was no disturbance on that date. 

Q. You said in your evidence before the Committee 
that you could not open the shops because although you 
were trying to persuade people to open the shops, there 
were we people who were persuading them not to open? 

. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us whether they were public men or 
Criminal Investigation Department men ? 

A. I cannot say definitely whether he was a Criminal 
Investigation Department man. 


Mr. GOPI KRISHNA BERI.* 


By the President— 
Q. You see the bill, Can you say whether the bill 
was presented on the 30th March 1919? 

- A. He paid Rs. 4 on the 27th and promised to square 
the account by the 30th. The shop was closed on the 
30th. I sent my man that day to get the amount. 

Q. If your shop was closed, why didn’t you give him 
@ day’s rest? 


A. He came to my house. When all the market was 
closed, I was not going to open my shop. He had the 
bill. I asked him to go and collect the money. That 
was the reason why I sent him. 


Q. To collect the balance of Rs. 2 and odd ? 
A. Yes. 


* Vide p. 9k. Evidence of Ram Bharos. 


LALA BISHAN SARUP, Coal Merchant. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you a coal niérchant in Delhi? 

A. Yes. 
> Q. Were you present at a meeting of the 29th March 
in the Pipal Park ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that-the night before the hartal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was any resolution come to as regards the proceed- 
ings connected with the hartal at the meeting ? 

‘A. Lectures were delivered at that meeting. Mahatma 
Gandhi had declared about the Rowlatt Act. It was 
also told at that meeting that people had to fast the next 
day. 

3. What was the resolution that was come to? Was 
it that volunteers should offer their services for succeeding 
days ? 

v No resolution to that effect was passed. 

Q. Did you volunteer to offer your services as a volun- 
teer for the next day ? 

A. I offered my services. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because it was declared at the meeting that volun- 
teers were needed to go round the city and be stationed at 
different places—to disperse the people that were gathered 
at cettain places. 

Q. So you thought that there was a risk of crowds 
gathering and peace being disturbed ? 

A. There was no risk as to breach of peace being 
caused. 


Q. On the next day did you in fact act as a volunteer ? 


A. 1 worked in the capacity of a circle inspector. 
Q. What do you mean by that ? 


A. I was not stationed at 8 particular spot but I had 
to go round the whole city to see that the other volunteers 


were working. 
Q. What duty did you expect the other volunteers to 
discharge ? 


A. It was their duty to see that no violence was used 
by anyone, to compel shopkepers to close their shops 
and to see that no loss was caused to the shops that 
were closed. 

Q. Were you constituting yourself as a force to take 
the place of the police force ? 

-A. I worked side by side with the police. 

Q. With a view to assisting the police ? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. If you thought that volunteers were necessary to 
assist the police you must have anticipated the possi- 
bility of disturbance ? 

A. It very often happens that on occasions like this 
the police use undue force. 

Q. The volunteer corps was organised in order to see 
that no force was used ? 

A. It was not specially with a view to please the 
police but to help their own brethren. 

Q. On the morning of the 30th were you at the station ? 

A. Not in the morning but in the afternoon. 

Q. Why did you go to the station ? 

A. I went to the station on being informed that some 
of the volunteers had been arrested and that there was 
some disturbance. 

Q. Do you mean that some of your volunteer force had 
been arrested by some of the police at the station ? 

A. I was told that some of the men of the volunteer 
force had been arrested. 
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Q. Do you esy now that in fact snyu mber of the 
volunteers was arrested ? 

A, As no regular list of volunteers was prepered there- 
fore I am not in a position to say as to whether any 
volunteer was arrested and what happened to him. 

Q. If you were told that volunteers had been arrested 
were you not told of the names that were arrested ? 

A. It was 8 rumour and on hearing that rumour the 
volunteers came to me. 

Q. When you arrived at the station what did you find ? 

A. I saw that there were about 1,000 to 1,200 men 
assembled there. 

Q. Were any officials there ? 

A, Hamid-ud-din, the city inspector, and the Sessions 
Judge were present at the time. 


Q. Were Mr. Jeffreys and Mr. Currie there ? 

A. They came a little after that. <- 

Q. Was the crowd of people doing anything when 
you arrived ? 


A. Some were sitting, some shouting and others lying 
down on the ground—others entreating that the persons 
who had been arrested may be released. 


Q. Were stones being thrown ? 

A. No stones were being thrown. 

Q. Were there any sticks in the hands of the mob ? 

A. There were no sticks. 

Q. Had any damage been done to any of the station 
buildings ? 

A. It had occurred before I errived at the station. 
I was told that a few window panes and flower pots had 
been broken. 

Q. Did you find out whether anyone had been arrested 
by the police ? 

A. I was told by Inspector Hamid-ud-din that the 
two persons who had been arrested were let off. 

Q. Did you inform the crowd of that ? 

A. I informed the crowd at once. 

Q. Did the crowd disperse on the news that the persons 
were not under arrest ? 

A. The people objected saying that the persons had 
been arrested in their presence and they were surrounding 
the station because they had not been let off in their 


presence. 

Q. What did the crowd proceed to do when they 
remained on after they had been informed that the 
persons were released or were not in custody ? 

_A. The people shouted Mahatma Gandhi ki jai and 
such like phrases and said that they would not leave the 
place as long as they were satisfied that the people had 
not been released. 

Q. Were the people cleared from the station into the 
park ? 

A. The crowd when I reached the station was on the 
road. Then Inspector Hamid-ud-din came and read 
out a written document to the effect that the two persons 
who had been arrested were released and that no case was 
to be instituted against anyone and when he read it out. 
the crowd at once dispersed. 

Q Was this before any firing took place ? - 

A. This took place before the firing. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the crowd had been dispersed 
before any firing took place ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Would you explain then how the firing took place ? 

A. On leaving the road the crowd got into the garden 
and on getting into garden they divided themselves 
up into three parts on the two roads. When they had 
divided themselves up I was in the middle of the road 
pushing the people backwards. 

Q. If the people had dispersed, as you say they had 
dispersed when you intimated to ,them the announce- 
ment you had got, why did you push them back @ 

A. The majority of the crowd had dispersed, some 
800 or 900 and about 50 or 60 I'think were there. These 
were being pushed back. 

Q. Did you observe a picket of military come out ? 

A. I observed the picket was stationed at the very 
gate. 


Q. Why had the picket been stationed at the gate did 
you suppose ? 


A. I was of opinion that the picket was stationed there 
in order to prevent people, who had dispersed, from 
coming back. 


Q. At, this time or prior to the firing did you see any 
missile thrown by any member of the crowd ? 


A. As long as that man Devi Pershad was not fired on, 
no missile of any kind was thrown by the public. 

Q. According to your evidence no brick, no stone or 
anything else wes thrown by any member of the public 
on any member of the police, military or any official 
until that firing had taken place ? 

A. There were no stones or brick-bats in the Queen’s 
Gardens. There were only lamps of small clay. 

Q. What occurred afterwards so far you sew ? 

A. Immediately afterwards, firing took place. On 
the side I was standing, t.e., the Ahmadpai Sarai, 
the crowd dispersed. 

Q. Was there any firing on the side on which you were ? 

A. No firing. 

Q. How far were you fromthe place where the shots 
were fired ? 

A. About 20 or 25 paces. 

Q. After the firing what did the crowd do ? 

A. There was no crowd. People ran away hearing 
the shots. 

Q. Did you notice the ground in front of the railway 
station ? 

A. I went back to the Chandni Chowk. I did not see 
the road in front of the station. I accompanied a few 
of the wounded. 

Q. When you left, how many people were there in the 
station ? 

A. When I left there were no persons left on the road. 
They were all in the garden, and if they got there after- 
wards I do not know. 

Q. Did you see any soldiers on the road between the 
Town Hall and the station ? 

A, I saw soldiers at the gate and on the rozd between 
the Town Hall and the statue of the Queen Empress. 

Q. Did you speak to any one in authority on the date ? 

A. I spoke to e European, but I do not know his name. 
So far as I know he did not belong to the Delhi police. 

Q. Did you make any request to him or to any one in 
authority ? 

A. I requested him that the crowd there wanted the 
wounded to be made over to them. I asked him to 
accede to their request and to resort to lenient methods. 

Q. At what time did you bea this request ? 

A, At 3 or 3-30 P.M. 

Q. Was that after tho second fire had taken plece in 
the Chandni Chowk ? 

A. It was 6 or 7 minutes before the second firing. 

Q. At this time were not the streets in a state of turmoil ? 

A. Thirty or forty young boys were standing near that 
lane and some others were standing in front of that 
gate requesting the making over of the wounded. The 
streets were not in a state of turmoil. 

Q. Where were the wounded ? 

A. The wounded were lying in the Qucen’s Gardens. 
I had taken away a fow of them. 

Q. Why did not you make your request to get the 
wounded before you left the station where the wounded 
were ? 

A. There Were 3 or 4 persons with me. One had 
taken a wounded each. At the station one wounded 
was lying there. I posted one Ganga Sahai to bring the 
dead body. 

Q. Was this in Chandni Chowk where you made this 
request ? And if you really wanted it, I want to know 
why you did not ask some one near the place where the 
wounded were, if you wanted to take charge at once ? 
- A. I had accompanied those wounded. I had left 
and then I was not allowed to enter the garden again. 
The man whom I had posted to bring the wounded who 
were lying behind was also not allowed to pick up the 
wounded and take them along. 
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Q. Were you near the place where the fire took place on 
the second occasion of the 30th. 

A. I was very close. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Jeffreys on that occasion ? 

A. I saw Mr. Jeffreys. 

Q. Where was he ? 

A. Inside the Queen’s Gardens just close to the gate 
leading to the gardens from the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. Did you see any missile being thrown at you and 
Mr. Jeffreys before tho fire took place ? 

A. Mr. Jeffreys was on horse-back facing the side 
whero the youngsters wero standing and I saw that his 
horse was at once frightened and might have been hurt 
by stone or something. 

Q. Is your evidence that only one small stone was 
thrown by a small boy before the fire ? 

A. Two or three stones were thrown by the small boys. 

Q. Were the stones thrown in the direction of the 
police ? 

A. Not particularly against the police, because the 
British troops and the Gurkhas were also standing in the 
same place. 

Q. Were they thrown at the soldiers at the place ? 

A. No distinction was observed because the British 
troops were also standing at the same place. 

Q. How many shots did you hear fired ? 

A. Twice with an interval of 5 minutes each at the 
railway and twice at the Chandni Chowk with an interval 
of 15 or 20 minutes. 

Q. After this shooting, did you leave the Chandni 
Chowk and go to the Pipal Park? Did you see Mr. 
Currie at the time ? 

A. I left Chandni Chowk and saw the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Currie and the city inspector in tho Pipal 
Park. 

Q. Did you attend a mecting in the Pipal Park ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you with Swami Shraddhanand after the 
meeting ? 

A. I was with the Swami narrating to him all that had 
happened. 

Q. After the mecting, wcre you near when a shot was 
fired in the Chandni Chowk by a Manipuri or a Gurkha ? 

A. I heard a shot was fired. 

Q. Did you see how the shot was fired ? 

A. I did not see how the shot was fired because I had 
gone ahead with the Swami. 

Q. Was the shot fired on the Swami or after Swami 
and you had passed ? 

A. Both of us had got ahead and the shot was fired. 
One shot was fired at the mob or aimed at any body. 

Q. What tribe did tho soldiers belong to ? 

A. They were Gurkhas. 

Q. Are you sure of that? Are you quite certain ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the diffcronce between the Manipuri 
soldiers and the Gurkha soldiers ? 

A. There is difference between our features and theirs, 
but I could not distinguish between Gurkhas and Mani- 
puris. 

Q. At this time did Mr. Orde arrive ? 

A, Mr. Orde arrived when the Gurkhas were levelling 
bayonets against the Swami and repeating the words 
“ will pierce your throat, better go away ” 

Q. When did Mr. Orde arrive ? 

A. The Swami went and spoke to Mr. Orde that such 
and such a thing had happened and he told me that 
he would enquire into the matter and then I left. 

Q. Were you charged in connection with these occur- 
rences with any offence ? 

A. I was charged with offences under sections 145, 
147, 332 and 397. 

Q. And what happened ? 

A. I was honourably acquitted. 


By the Howble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Coming to the incident at the station on the 30th 
March—the very first shot that was fired—who fired it 
and who was fired at ? 


A. The very first shot was fired by some of the British 
troops. It was fired at Debi Porshad. 

Q. Did it hit him? 

A. He was hit in the hand. 
; Q. And was that before or after somebody bayonetted 

jim ? 

A. It was simultaneous. 

Q. Where was Debi Pershad at that moment with 
reference to Queen’s Road ? ‘ 

A. The troops were stationed just at the gate and 
Debi Pershad was standing quite close to the picket. 

Q. Was he on the garden side or was he on the Queen’s 
Road side of the picket ? 

A. On the garden side. 

Q. He was within the garden on the road ? 

A. Yes.¥ 

Q. At the moment he was fired at and bayonctted what 
was Debi Pershad doing ? 

A. I saw him going that side. 

Q. Did you see where he was going ? 

A. He was going towards the British troops. 

Q. He was approaching the British troops and he got 
near to them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you actually see him and noticed him at the 
time he was bayonetted ? 

A. He yelled out and this drew my attention and I 


~ looked back. 


Q. I understand that you did not see what he was doing 
the moment before he was bayonetted, but you only had 
your attention drawn to him after he uttered a cry? 

A, My attention was drawn when he cried out. 

Q. That was the first firing. Before that occurred had 
you seen the crowd when it was in Queen’s road ? 

A. A little before the firing I saw the crowd on Queen’s 
Road. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that the crowd was removed 
from the Queen’s Road opposite the station compound 
through the gates into the Queen’s Gardens by being 
pressed back by sowars of police or soldiers ? 

A. Assoon as the document handed to mo by Inspector 
Hamid- ud-din was read out the crowd, some 800 or 900 
left the place. 

Q. For where ? 

A. Left for their homes- 

Q. I understand that it is not a fact that the crowd 
that was on the station road—Queen’s road—was pressed 
back by troops and police through the western gates of 
the Queen’s Gardens. I understand that it is not a fact 
at all that the police and military did not press the 
remaining 20 that were left behind. They were pressed 
back by you and Inspector Hamid-ud-din through that 
western gate into the garden and not by the police and 
military ? 

A. They were pressed back by me and the Inspector. 

Q. Two people—only two of you—pressed them back 
and in some cases requested them ? : 

A. We pressed them and wanted them to go back. 

Q. When did you notice any movement on the part of 
the British troops ? 

A. The British troops were behind them and they had 
their rifles and they were following them showing their 
rifles towards them. They were some 15 or 20 paces 
behind and they were regularly following them. 

Q. The mob was 20 paces away and receding at the 
time, and.up to that time is it correct to say that you 
saw nothing in the way of stones, bricks or sticks or any 
sort thrown by the crowd at anybody? . 

A. None of them threw any bricks or stones or lathis. 

Q. Nothing had been thrown by anybody in the crowd ? 

A. Nothing was thrown before the time that Debi 
Pershad was wounded. 

Q. You said that you got a written document from 
Hamid-ud-din which you read to the crowd ? 

A Yes. 33 

Q. Do you know where that writing is now ? 

A_ I placed it before tho non-official commission. 

Q. Did you leave it with them 

A. Yes. 
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Q. When the British picket barred the entrance to the 
gardens at the western gate you were inside in the road 
in the garden ? 

A. I was standing on the road that parts into two 
directions in the gardens. 

Q. How ‘far from the gate ? 

A. About 20 or 25 paces from the picket. 

Q. Were there any members of the crowd between you 
and the crowd ? 

A. No, with the exception of Debi Pershad or Debi 
Sahai. 

Q. Did you know this man before ? 

A. No. 

Q. At the time this man was bayonetted by a British 
soldier, there was no member of the crowd nearer to the 
troops than by about 20 paces or 25 paces to the place 
where this man was ? 

A. There was no one except him. Pgople advanced 
towards that side on hearing the cries. 

Q. On hearing the crics, will you tell me exactly what 
the people did ? Did they advance towards the troops ? 

A. At the time Debi Sahai cried out, 200 or 250 people 
were divided into two batches, 50 on one side and the 
rest on the other side that leads to the Ahmadpai Sarai. 
The road again divides into two. 

Q. What did they do ? 

A. On the side of the road on which I was one of. the 
crowd threw 3 walking stick and I with the help of two 
or three others from amongst the mob pressed the crowd 
back and the other 50 that were standing on that side 
threw clumps of earth and small pieces of clay which they 
could lay their hands on. 

Q. You said that somebody threw a cance and two or 
three of them pressed others towards the gate towards 
the British picket ? What did they do? 

A. They were pressed back towards the Clock Tower. 

Q. Away from the British picket at the western gate 
further away into the garden towards the Clock Tower 
side ? 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. The other group, what did they do ? 

A. The other part when they threw mud and clumps 
of earth were fired upon by the troops. 

Q. The other part, when they threw mud, did_ they 
too make for the Clock Tower or remain where they 
wero or did they go towards the British picket ? 

A. They did not go towards the British troops. They 
tan in different directions. 

Q. At the time the British picket fired was the crowd 
actually running away from them or did the crowd not 
begin to run away from them‘until all the firing had been 
done ? 

A. Immediately after the firing commenced persons 
were hit and they began to run away. 

Q. Can you give me any idea why these two crowds 
threw clumps of earth at the troops before they fired ? 

A. I did not get any time. Otherwise, I would have 
got on to the other side and stopped the people from 
doing that. 

Q. May it have been as ‘much as five minutes ? 

A. Only an interval of two or three minutes. 

Q. During the time that you were there were any of the 
railings except the Queen’s Gardens from the Queen’s 
Road round about the western gate, were they pushed 
over or were they intact ? 

A. The railing was not in any way damaged becauso 
there are three entrances into the garden and there was 
quite enough space for 250 men to pass through. 

Q. No one tried to go to the Queen’s Road ? 

A. If an effort was made permission would not have 
been granted. 

Q. Did you go up to the picket to rescue Devi Sahai ? 

A. As soon as he was wounded, I told Inspector Hamid- 
-ud-din that the person was wounded. He told me that 
if I wanted to take him to the hospital, I could take 
him or that he would send him to the hospital. So I 
took him to the hospital. 

Q. And then did you take Devi Sahai to the hospital 
or did you go back to the Clock Tower ? 
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A. There were two other porsons present there and I 
directed those two men to take Devi Sahai to'tho hospital. 
They wero prossing the crowd backwards, 


Q. But what crowd was there to press backwards at 
that time ? 
A, There was a crowd of 100 or 150 men. 


Q. I understood them to run away towards the Clock 
Tower upon tho troops firing ? 

A. The firing commenced one or two minutes after I 
had taken Dovi Sahai from that place. 


Q. Boforo tho troops fired was there a crowd at all? 

A, Aftor the troops fired the crowd went back to tho 
Clock Tower. 

Q. I ask you again, did you after that attempt to go 
back to the British picket or did you go back into Queen’s 
Road yourself ? 

A. I made no attompt to get to tho British picket. 
I got on so far where the wounded were lying on the road. 
I went thore with threo or four others to tako up tho 
wounded, 

Q. After giving some assistance to the wounded, you 
went towards the Chandni Chowk. Is that so? Before 
you went towards the Chandni Chowk did you moet 
anybody ? 

A. I did not notice any special individual. I only 
saw persons coming to that side. somo of whom cpquired 
whether firing had taken place at the railway station, and 
told them to go back. 

Q. When you got to the Clock Tower, #.e., the Chandni- 
Chowk side, what wore the police then doing ? 

A. When I reached the Clock Tower, so far as I romem- 
ber, there were no police there ; there might have been- 
ono or two constables. 

Q. Where were the one or two constables ? 

A. There might havo been. 1 did not} seo any 
constable, 

Q. Did you seo the crowd at the gate ? 

A. Thoro was no crowd at that time. 

7 porsons. 

Q. At the timo when there was no crowd, did you notico 
any policeman ? 

A, I did not pay any attention to that. 

Q. Did you stay at tho gates for any longth of timo ? 

A. I did not stay at tho gate. 

Q. Whore did you go? 

A. I went to make arrangoments for tongas and okkas, 

Q. Whoro ? 

‘A, First I went to Fatchpuri and got hold of a tonga 
and then to the Clock Tower side and got hold of an okka 
and got tho wounded. 

Q. Did you bring them back through tho Clock Tower 
gate into the park and put the woundcd in these vehicles ? 

A. I brought the wounded and placod them near the 
Clock Towor alroady. 

Q. How long did the getting of tongas and putting the 
men in occupy ? 

A. About half an hour approximately. 

Q. When that was finished, did you go back to the 
Clock Tower gato and stay there or did you go away ? 

A. As soon as I placed the wounded in tho tongas, 
some persons assembled there near the Clock Tower who 
said that some wounded had been left in tho gardens. 

Q. Was it towards the end of this half an hour ? 

A. This occurred within this half hour. 

Q. Did the crowd bogin to assemble round the gato 
during the half an hour ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long was it before thore was first any firing ? 

A. About 15 or 20 minutes. 

Q. How long was it before the police or military began 
to bar the way through the gate ? 

A. I was engaged in arranging for these conveyances 
and when I finished that work, I saw that thore was a 
crowd and that the gate was barred. 

-Q. At tho time you first noticed that, how many wero 
there in tho crowd ? 

A. Some 50 of them wore just at the gate and some 40 
on the sido of the lane close to tho garden. 


There were 5 or 
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Q. Were the gates open or shut ? 

A. The gates were shut. 

Q. Did you see any throwing of stones or bricks at that 
time ? 

A. So far as I remember, nothing was thrown before. 
Some small boys threw some stones into the gardens 
through that small wall. 

Q. Did they get into the right of the military and the 
police ? 

A. I could not judge whether it was right or loft. 

Q. Did they go from that side of the lane or not ? 

A, From the side of that lana 

Q. Now had your attention been called to the military 
barring the way of this crowd before the volley was 
fired ? 

A. I reached the place some 15 or 20 minutes before the 
volley was fired. 

Q. So that you were there to see what led up to the 
volley ? 

A. Yes. When the boys got into the garden the 
police ran towards them. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A, The police ran after these two boys and then I saw 
Mr. Jeffreys and his horse bolted either through being hit 
by a stone or what I do not know. 

Q. Apart from stones which may have struck Mr. 
Jeffreys at the time the order was given there was no 
stone thrown that you saw ? 

A, I think there were no big stones to be found at that 
place. There were a number of small boys at the place 
and they might have thrown some lumps of earth. 


Q. Was anything thrown by the crowd that you saw ? 

A, I saw that there was a lot of dust in the air on that 
side. 

Q. How many times did you hear firing ? 

A. Twice with an interval of 15 or 20 minutes. There 
was a special reason for the second volley being fired 
because the persons who had been arrested were being 
dragged like dogs into the garden. 


Q. Into the garden through the gatesv 

A. One of the gates was open and through that gate. 
One of the halves of this western gate was being opened 
and the bodies were being dragged by the British soldiers 
through the gates. 

Q. Dead bodies ? 

A. Some wounded and some of them were crying. 

Q. How many did you see dragged ? 

A. Two. 

Q. And both of them were people who were yelling 
as they were being dragged ? 

A, Both of them were yelling. 

Q. Did you see a volley fired into the air ? 

A. No. The Indian police fired blank cartridges and 
the British soldiers shot real cartridges. 

Q. Is it the case that after the blank was fired the 
crowd tried to surge in upon the military and police 
guarding the road and that on that the military fired 

in? 

A. It was at one and the same time. The police fired 
blank and the troops fired real cartridges. 


Q. These people who were dragged back through the 
gates—were they lying in the Chandni Chowk at first 
or were they people who had come through the railing ? 

A. One of them fell just in the middle of the road. 

Q. And where did the other fall ? 

A. On the pavement close to the Kachcha Kabal 
Attar. 

Q. Did the British troops opeft't the gate and get into 
the road and drag these two people from the road through 
the gate into the garden where they were ? 

A, Yes. I thought this was very cruel—nothing 
more cruel than to see them dragging wounded men. 
They were dragged by the legs. 

Q. The cruelty consisted of catching hold of his leg 
and dragging them along the road ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Were these people lying at the feet of the crowd at 
the time ? 
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A. The crowd was not there. As soon as the firing 
took place the crowd had receded. 

Q. And this man was shot while running and he fell 
in the middle of the road—the crowd were behind him. 

A. It was this cruel dragging of these two wounded 
men that caused the crowd again to do something. 

Q. Now what did they do? 

A, They came forward and pleaded that it was very 
orvel, and that it should not be done. 

Q. Where were you standing yourself at this time. 

A. I was standing at the time where there is a trough. 

Q. How far away from the gate ? 

A. A distance of about 20 or 25 paces from the gate. 

Q. When they said that this zum had commenced, 
what happened ? 

A. When they were doing this they were preased baok, 
treated roughly and fired at once again and this time the 
firing commenced and the firing sent the shote to the 
inside of the shops also. 

Q. They were fired upon simply for asking that this 


.zulm should be stopped ? 


A. Some 8 or 4 of thom had also thrown small pebbles 
and pieces of stone. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. When you first came to the station in the 
morning on hearing that some volunteers had been 
arrested, did you meet any volunteer at the station 
when you arrived ? 

A. It was not in the morning. It was at about noon. 
Imet one volunteer from whom I enquired what had 
happened. He said that two or three persons came to the 
station and requested one of the sweetmeat-sellers to close 
his shop. Other shops in the city had been closed. 
It was the day after the fair at Garmuktesar. A train 
was about to leave at about this time. A request was 
made. So far as I could ascertain the seller was willing 
to close his shop. Mr. Matthews came to the spot and he 
treated the persons and even the passengers very roughly. 
. Where was the crowd ? 

. The crowd was at the Queen’s Road. 

. You were also in the Quegn’s Road ? 

. Yes. 

What time was this? 

- lpm, 

Was there any officer besides Hamit-ud-din there ? 
. Mr. Knollys, the sub-inspector, Pandit Shiva 
Prasad and others were there. 

Q. Did Hamid-ud-din give you in writing at this time or 
any time that the men who had been arrested had been 
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. He did not tell me this. 

. Not on the 30th March ? 

- No, he did not tell me on_that day. 
. Is he police inspector ? 

Yes. 

Where is he ? 

In Delhi. 

Is he stillin Delhi? - 

Yes. 

This man Devi Prasad is in jail ? 
Yes. 

. At the time when the firing took place the crowd only 
consisted of about 200 or 250 People ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not more than that ? 

A. Yes. Q 

Q. And when the second firing took place at the Clock 
Tower later how many you say were present ? 

A. The mob near the Gardens including small boys 
came up to something like 100 but there wore thousands 
standing in front and on the roofs of houses. 

Q. How many were in the stroot ? 

A. Thore was no one in the road. 


| OROROGAGAOAS 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You told Mr. Justice Rankin that two volleys 
were fired ? 

Ay You . 
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Q. You say that on tho second occasion tho soldiers fired 
with double force 2 What is tho meaning of that ? 

A. What I mean is that porsons standing in front 
wero hit and tho shots got inside the shops also. That 
is what I meant. 

Q. That can have no meaning. However, we shall 
pass on. Further on in your statemont you say that 
the butchery that was going on about this time was 
pitiable. Which time are you roferring to ? 

A. What I mean is that after the first volley was fired 
I described tho sight of the wounded as somothing vory 
cruel. 

Q. You say that the butchery that was going on was 
pitiable ? 

A. I never used the word ‘ butchery’ in my original 
statement. All that I said was that tho sight excited pity. 
Ido not know how my statoment in the vernacular has 
been translated. 

Q. The translation is wrong. then ? 

A. I nevor used the word ‘ butchery.’ . 

Q. During tho firo at tho railway station, were there 
any mounted police presont ? 

A. They wero present. 

Q. Where wore the mounted police at the time that 
the firing took place ? 


A. On the road. 
Q. Not in the garden? 
A. No. 


Q. When you arrivod at the station, at-1 o'clock in 
the afternoon, tho crowd was in the Queen’s Road. Was 
the whole of the crowd on the Queen’s Road or partly in 
Queen’s Road and partly in Queen’s Gardens ? 

A. Part of it was inside tho Gardons. 

Q. Coming through the Gardens and joining the crowd 
on the road ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. How far did the crowd extend on the Queen’s Road ? 

A. Five or six paces. The police had formed them- 
selves up into a circle on tho road. 

Q. They were standing in a circle on the road and 
tho crowd was around them. Is that so? 

. Yes. 

. Was thore an empty space in the contre ? 

Yes. 

The police made a ring ? 

. Yes. 

. Was the crowd around ? 

. Both on the station side and Queen’s ‘Gardens 
ide” and Dufferin Bridge side and Fort side; on three 
sides, 

Q. Not on tho station sido? 

A. Not on the sido near the passengor hall. 

Q. How many police wero there making this ring ? 

A. About 200 or 250. 

Q.,Wero they mounted or unmounted police ? 

A. Two or three officors and Hamid-ud-din were 
mounted. With the exception of the officers, there 
was no mounted polico (Mr. Joffreys, Mr. Currie 
and Mr. Knollys were the officers). 

. Were there any military about there ? 

. The military were standing on the pavement. 
Were they outside the railway compound or inside ? 
. Outside the railway compound. 

How many military wore thero ? 

About 50 or 55 British troops. 

Not mounted ? 

No. 

. What I understand is this: on one side of tho 
station wore the British infantry, and on thé other three 
sides woro the police. It wasa sort of square mado 
leaving out the station sjde. Is that what you mean ? 

A. The crowd was round that ring formed by the 
police. 

Q. The polico were standing in a circular position ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. The crowd were surrounding that ring behind the 
police ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So the police were really surrounded by the crowd ? 

A. The police were surrounded by the crowd, and 
whenever some officers camo in, they went to him and 
implored him to have thom releasod. . 

Q. When the police inspector came, was Mr. Currie 
prosont at the time ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. When this crowd dispersed, as you said, in Uifferent 
directions and 200 or 250 went into tho Gardens, I take 
it that the road was practically clear of the crowd ? 

A. Thore was no crowd on tho road so far as the public 
is concerned. There might be some of the polico. 

Q. Thon you persuaded tho crowd both by imploring 
and pushing to go into tho gardons ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. When you got insido the gardons oxtending on the 
top of the road which branches into two or threo direc- 
tions, then wore you followed by the polico and the 
military, or what happenod ? 

A. I was followod by the police and the military to 
some distance. 

Q. Tho whole police of about 250 followed you ? 

A. Tho persons who had formod themselves into a 
circle, had no guns, those that had guns followed. 

Q. Thoy wore not all armed ? 

A. Those who had pounced themselves into a circle had 
no guns. 

Q. Whero woro thoy ? 

A. They were standing on the pavement just near the 


“third class waiting hall; the British troops were on 


the pavement in front of tho station. 

Q. How many were tho armed police ? 

A. About 60 or 70. 

Q. All those followed you ? 

A. Some 60 or 70 of tho armed police and 25 or 30' 
of the British troops followed me. 

Q. Whero did they stop 2? Did they form into one line ? 

A. Thoy barred the way leading to the Queen’s 
Gardens ; some of thom stopped actually inside the gate 
and others extended onto the pavement. 

Q. How many gates are there ? 

A. Thore are three entrances leading into the Queen’ 3 
Gardens. It has three divisions. 

Q. So I take it that thoy formed into ono line ? 

A. I did not count how many linos there were. There 
was ono line in front. There might have boen some 
behind that. 

Q. The firing on the crowd was from this lino ? 

A. Yos, it was from this line. ne 


By"Ur. C. R. Das— 

Q, You said that tho inspector gave you a paper in 
writing which yoy read out to the crowd. Was that 
paper produced at tho time ? 

A. It was not produced. 

Q. Was not the inspector examined in your caso ? 

A. Tho Inspector admitted in court that he gavo that 
document to me. 

[The President :—I do not undorstan¢ the reference 
being made to it. Ho said it was. not producod. 

Mr. C. R. Das :—The fact was admitted at the other 
trial. . 

The President :—In criminal trials the only proof is 
the document. 

Mr. C. R. Das :—They genorally prove it. The Ins- 
pector’s evidence is the only record. You can send for 
it. 

b You were oxamined by the so-called non-official 
commission ? 

A. I was oxamincd by tho non-official commission ; 
I gave a statoment and also published tho statement in 
the newspapers. 
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Dr. M. A. Ansar 


At Delhi, Saturday, the 8th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Howble Mr. Justice Rankin. rg 
The Horble Mr. W. F. Rick, ©.8.1, C.LE., LC.8. 
K.C.1., 


Major-General Sir GroRGE 


K.C.M.G. 


Barrow, 


The Howble Panpit Jacat NaRAyan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sarr. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sanpar Saurzapa Suntan Ausap Kuan. 


“The Hon'ble Mr. H. G. Strokes, c.1.£., 1.¢.s., Secretary. 


Dr. M. A. ANSARI. a 


By the Presidint— 

Q. Dr. Ansari, you are a resident of Delhi, and have 
been interesting yourself in the affairs of the city for o 
considerable time ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were absent from Delhi from the 26th March 
to 2nd April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of what occurred 
during these days ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you know the proposal to have a hartal on 
the 6th April ? 

A. I read about it when T was away from Delhi. 

Q. Did you countenance the holding of a hartal on 
the 6th, or did you endeavour to prevent it ? 

A. I came back to Delhi, and I together with other 
members of the Satyagraha Sabha in a mecting decided 
that there should be no hartal on the 6th in Delhi. 

Q. Were you informed of the meeting at the house 
on the 6th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was tho object of that mecting ? 

A, The object of the meeting was that we expected 
that after our attempt there was not going to be any 
hartal, but when we found that the hartal had taken 
place, wo got together to devise mcans to take away 
the loitering crowds from the centre of the city and 
give them some employment in the shape of addressing 
moctings and such things. 

Q. I do not think I necd trouble you with the events 
of that day because you have spokon about it already. 
In fact it passed off quietly ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On tho following two days businéss was resumed in 
the town ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. On the afternoon of the 9th..... 

A. That is a mistake in printing. It is the evening 
of the 9th. 

Q. On the evening of the 9th, news reached Delhi 
that Mr. Gandhi had been turned back ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you and the other local satyagrahis take up 
any position with reference to the holding of the hartal 
at this time ? ¢ 

A, We tried to end tho hartal. 

Q. Were you adverse to its being held on the 10th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were your efforts to prevent its being held or to 
prevent its being continued succesful ? 

A. They were partially successful on several occasions, 
We got the shops opened in a great many parts of the 
town on two or three occasions ; but again they were 
closed. 

Q. Why were they closed again ? 

A. The first reasen was that the people were very 
much averse to onding the hartal and there were other 


contributory causes. For instance, one was the arrest 
of Mahatama Gandhi. The other was the news from 
Punjab of events happening theré and other places. 

Q. I think on the 10th Swami Shraddhanand had 
addressed a large mecting and advised them to bring 
the hartal to an end ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But that advice was not taken by the people ? 

A. No; on the 10th the advice was not taken. 

Q. On the 12th and 13th, I think an enquiry was held 
at the Town Hall ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were there crowds in the streets about this time 
(12th and 13th)? 


A. On tho 12th and 13th, there wero not very large 
crowds roaming about in the streets. 


Q. Were there not large crowds of people congregating 
from time to time ? 


A. Yes, more than the normal ; I was really thinking 
of very large crowds. They were never very, very large 
crowds on the 12th and 13th, so far as I can remember. 

Q. On the evening of the 13th or on the 13th, some 
time, was thcero a meeting between the officials and 
certain of tho leaders of tho satyagraha movement ? 
Was it not at that time admitted that the hartal was 
doing no good and it was advisable to bring it to an 
end ? 

A. Yes ; there was a meeting at the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow, at least thero was an informal dis- 
cussion. He asked Hakim Ajmal Khan and one or two 
people to go there and discuss the situation. : 

Q. Were you at this meeting ? 

A, I was. S ‘. 

Q. What was the view put by the officials before you 
and the other salyagrahis ? 

A. I was the only catyagrahi at the meeting. 

Q. Who were the other two gentlemen ? 

A. Hakim Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Singh. 

Q. What was the official view given to you as regards 
the necessity of bringing the harlal to an cnd ? 

A. That the harlal was not doing any good to the 
town and things could not be allowed to go on ag they 
were at the time and Government would soon take mea- 
sures to keep the shops open. 

Q. If the hartal was continued, was there any doubt 
in your mind that disorder would ensue ? 

A. We did not think that there would be any dis- 
order unless there was any interference on the part of 


- the police. 


Q. Knowing human nature as you do, Dr. Ansari, 
had you any doubt that the indefinite continuance of 
the hartal in a city of the size of Delhi would lead to 
disorder ? 

A, Disorder always takes place between two parties. 
Our experience in Delhi was that on all occasions when 
there was no interforence from outside, the masses 
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behaved most w@nderfully. There was no disturbance of 
any kind. There was absolute quict. f 

Q. Would you call it absolute quict and peace to go 
to the station and prevent people from selling what they 
want to sell? Would you approve of that conduct from 
the point of view of a citizen desirous of the mainten- 
ance of order in the city 2 Would you approve of the 
conduct of people who would go and prevent others from 
dving lawful acts, to sell ? 


A. Provided no force is used and only inducement is 
made, I do not think it is at all illegal. 


Q. Would you approve of masses of people going and 
attempting by persuasion to prevent other people from 
perfectly lawful acts ? 

A. I do not think masses did go. 

Q. I am putting it to you in the abstract. 
you charactcrise that as a lawful act ? 

A. It is not very desirable, but by itself it would not 
upset things very much. Se 


Q. I put another abstract question to you. Supposing 
the authorities with, a view to preventing interference 
with the legitimate trade of others, have to take into 
custody temporarily or permanently people who are so 
interfering with others, would you consider it a lawful 
act to attempt to get these people away from the con- 
stituted authority ? 

A. If the action of the authorities is lawful, I think 
the demand would not be right on the part of the public. 

Q. I presume further that you would disapprove either 
of actual violence or of a show of violence ? 

A. Yes, it would not be right. 

Q. Do you know about the occurrences of the 14th. 
Were you present at the assault that was made ? 

A, I was not present there. I arrived there after the 
crowd had dispersed. 

Q. As a leading citizen, I suppose, you would not 
approve on any ground of an attack being made upon 
police officers who were discharging their duty ? 

A. No, I would not. 

Q. On the 14th was there a meeting 
Town Hall between some of the lcaders 
tho officials ? 

A, Yes. e 

Q. Were you present at that mecting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the situation in the city still furthor dis- 
cussed ? : 

A. Yes, Sir. It was. 

Q. Was it evident to you that the situation in the 
city was causing the officials considerable anxiety ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you sny doubt that they conscientiously felt 
that the situation was critical ? 

A. They felt it. 

Q. Did you see then so far as the officials were con- 
cerned anything else than a desire to discharge their 
duty in maintaining order in the city ? 

A. So far as the general attitude of the officials was 
concerned I think they wanted everything to go on 
smoothly except that they made some mistakes. 

Q. You think that the action of the officials was open 
to criticism in certain respects. Had not the mectings 
with you and the other leaders taken place simply on 
account of the desire of the officials to do what was in 
their power to restore order ? 

A. That was the desire, Sir. 

Q. What do you think of the propriety of the officials 
making preparations to deal with disorder in the event 
of disorder arising when the situation was critical? I 
mean by having the police force or even military force 
in readiness to quell anything in the nature of a riot ? 

A. No, Sir. It was not that that I objected to. But 
it was the patrolling of forces in the city and in the state 
of the public mind that obtained at the time it was very 
undesirable to do that and it produced just the opposite 
effect of what is intended. 

Q. I thought from the point of view of people in the 
Wwost accustomed to things there, patrolling in tho stroet 
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by police force and military is an indication of the inten- 
tion of the authorities to maintain order ? 

‘A. Yes. It is not that that I question. But it is 
the effect that was produced on the masses and it must 
have been known to the authorities that it did produce 
such an effcot. 

Q. Again, I must put to you a thcoretical question. 
If the masses disperse peaceably and do not indulge in 
riotous or disorderly conduct why should they object to 
patrolling of the streets ? 

A. Because the masses felt that they were injured, that 
they had received an injury on the 30th of March, that 
the treatment given to them was not right and that 
instead of conciliatory attitude on the part of the author- 
ities a show of force was exhibited. That is why they 
resented it. 

Q. You don’t suggest that this show of force of either 
the military or the police constituted a provocated atti- 
tude towards the crowd ? 

A. I am not alleging that at all. 

Q. Still less are you alleging that any one in authority 
was goading either the police or the military into such 
provocative action ? 

A.T have not said that, Sir. 

Q. When you were having your meeting in the Town 
Hall, I think there was some rumour got up among the 
people that you had been arrested ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. There was no ground for that ? ‘ 

A. None to our knowledge. 

Q. Again, I have been struck in the course of this 
enquiry with the readiness with which false rumour 
arises in Delhi and circulates. Can you account for 
that ? 

A. I do not think it is the least peculiar. These 
rumours almost start everywhere in times of this peculiar 
kind. ‘ ; 

Q. There were so many false rumours and they seem 
to have been all unfounded and to have sprung up almost 
in no time ? 

A. I think for instance the arrest of the Icaders at 
Amritsar might be really the thing which gave the idea 
to the people angi perhaps they started the rumour in 
some way or otlicr. 

Q. By the arrest you mean the injunction placed 
upon them to reside outside certain areas ? 

A. 1 mean the actual arrest. 

Q. On the 14th there was a revolver sent to your 
house. |Would you explain that incident ? 


A. I have explained it in my statement. I was not 
there at the time. I was present at Hakim Ajmal Khan’s 
house at a conference that was going on there. A telo- 
phone message was sent to me from my house that a 
number of people had gone there with a revolver. I at 
once sent a message to tako it back and deliver it to 
the Deputy Commissioner. It was done. 


Q On the morning of the 15th the Chief Commissioner, 
I think, read the communiqué that had been issued by 
the Government of India. What was that ? 


A. It was with reference to the using of all the re- 
sources of the Government to quell any disturbance or 
anything like that. : 

Q. I think a suggestion was made by you and others that 
there should be a general meeting of leading men of all 
trades to persuade them to resume business ? 

A, Yes, 

- Q. Did such a meeting take place ? 

A. Yes, Sir, the same afternoon. 

Q. Were the shopkeepers willing to open their shops ? 

A. Yes Sir. But they stated their objections and that 
was the arrcst of Mahatma Gandhi. It was in fact 
represented that the Chief Commissioner should convey 
to His Excellency their desire that the orders passed 
on Mahatma Gandhi should be withdrawn They also 
mentioned their apprehension about the leaders and they 
also criticised a hand-bill which was circulated under the 
signature of the Deputy Commissioner in which certain 
objectionable words were used. 
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Q. Did you read that proclamation yourself 2? Did you 
see any serious objection to it ? 

A. There was a very strong word uscd in that, Sif. 

. _ Q. Supposing it was the case that on the 30th there 
had been a crowd that had thrown bricks and otherwise 
assaulted the police and people in authority, would you 
consider the use of the word badmash inapplicable ? 

A. Badmash is one of the strongest words that can 
be used. It means a scoundrel or a rogue. 

Q. That is the sort of expression that one would use 
in connection with an unruly crowd in England ? 

A. I would think a hooligan is a better word. Any- 
how, that was the word used and exception was taken 
to it. 

Q. Was it not a little sensitive on the part of these 
people who had simply closed their shops, who had done 
nothing in the way of forcing others and had not parti- 
cipated in any act of violence or committed any act of 
disorder to consider tho use of the word badmash 
in the connection in which it was used objectionable ? 

4. I have explained the meaning of the word in Urdu. 
It means something very strong and it was taken excep- 
tion to. That is a fact and it was openly criticised in 
the presence of the Deputy Commissioner on that day. 

Q. I think in the afternoon there was a mecting be- 
tween the authorities and the tradcemen and the Icading 
citizens of Delhi. Did large crowds assemble when the 
meeting took placc ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Was the business resumed after the mecting ? 

A. Not that same evening but on.the next day shops 
were opened at least near the Chandni Chowk, Sadar 
Bazar and Khari Baoli but they were again closed. 

Q. What was the reason for that ? 

A. I think, Sir, that at that time the difficulty was 
as regards the butchers and as regards the othcr towns- 
mon. The butchers open the slaughter houso very 
early and then tho rest of the town opens the busincss, 
and unless the butchers open their business the othors do 
not. The slaughter houses were opencd hut the rost 
of the town did not on this day. Next day the butchers 
seoing the townsmon did not open the shop, shut up the 
slaughter houses also and so the shops which were open, 
on hearing that the slaughter houses had not been opened, 
also shut up. 

Q. Havo you any doubt that there were many in the 
crowds who were opposed to the opening of the shops 
in the town ? 

A. I havo myself run out many a timo to peoplo who 
I knew did not want tho shops to be opencd. ~ 

Q. Did they form tho disorderly portion of the crowds ? 

A. I did not sec these people using any force or threaten- 
ing the peoplo or doing anything of that sort. 

Q, Of course that may havo beon done although you 
did not seo it ? 

A. It may havo been dono but it was nover brought 
to my notico. I think that we wore working all tho time 
in this connection. 

Q. On the morning of tho 17th, wore people going back 
to business and shops opening again ? 

A. Yor, Sir. 

Q. In tho middlo of the day whore woro you ? 

A. In tho middle of the day Hakim Sahib and mysolf 
went to my residenco to have our midday meal. 

Q. Wero you motoring about the town when somo 
people camo up and gave you somo information ? 

A, Wo were just returning motoring when we saw an 
excited peoplo closing their shops and when thoy saw 
us they came to us. 

Q. Why had the shops that had oponed closed ? 

- A. Bocause of the arrest of a person who was supposcd 
to have been coercing somo-shopkeopers to closc their 
shops. 

Q. As a law-abiding citizon do you object to a man 
provonting others from opening, being arrosted ? 

A. The arrest itself in normal times certainly would 
not be objected to, but at a timo like this when the least 
little action is liable to bo magnified I think it would be 
called injudicious. 


Q. If you did not arrost the ono mam who was doing 
it you might encourage others to repeat his action when 
they know thoy can do it with impunity ? 

. Tho whole of the place was open alroady—business 
was going on and there was no fear of any untoward 
thing happening. 

Q. But the man who was arrested, was he not arrested 
upon the ground that he was trying to force people to 
close shops ? 

A. Yes. Wo spoke to any numbor of people and we 
sent them back. 

Q. That may havo been so in some cases but so far as 
the local authoritics were concerned wore they not bound 
to maintain order by preventing poople doing it ? 

A, It had this unfortunate offect. 

Q. Apart from that fact that no notice would be taken 
of the action in normal times ? 

A. I think that it was not right. 

Q. At a timo liko this—you must mean a time when 
thero was very exceptional oxcitemont among the mob ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And thero was groat danger of the mob indulging in 
acts of rivting ? 

A. I would not say that—but misundorstandings are 
vory easy. 

Q. Was the rumour as rogards this man being arrested 
that ho had beon thrown out of the window of the Town 
Hall and was killed or something of that ? 


A. Tho actual words which we were told that this 
man who was arrested was piorced with a bayonet and 
dragged through into the Town Hall. 


Q. I think you went shortly after hearing this rumour 
into the Town Hall? 

A. Wo went straight into the Town Hall. 

Q. ‘Was there tho slightest foundation for the rumour ? 

A. No. Tho man had his garment torn in one or two 
placos and ho had some scratches about his body. 

Q. Do you know how bo got those scratches ? 

A. I think in the struggle to get away when he was 
arrested. 

Q. After you had got into the Town Hall did you hear 
tho firing that had taken placo in Ballimaran street. 

A. Yes. We heard distant firing towards Ballimaran 
stroct. 

Q. Did you coc tho crowd runing out of that street 
after the firing took placo ? 

A. We saw acrowd running away from that sido towards 
the clock tower. 

Q. And as tho crowd woro running, wero some shots 
fired that you had hoard ? 

A. Yes. 

- Q. Were theso shots fired at the crowd or into the 
air ? 

A. I think over the heads of tho crowd. 

Q. Merely for the purpose of ‘soaring them away. 
There was no quostion of firing at the crowd ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. As wo havo alroady been told things quietened 
down; there was no further necessity to resort to firing 
or any thing of that sort ? 

A. No Sir. 


By the Hon ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

@. Were you prosident of the Satyagraha Sabha ? 

A. Yes, Sir, before Swami Shraddhanand took the 
position. 

g. And when did you coase to bo tho president ? 
ah I think after my return, about the 5th or 6th of 

pri 

Q. Whon you ceased to be president, was that because 
you were in less sympathy with that particular body or 
was it for some other reason ? 

A. I took up the office on condition that I should be 
relieved as soon as Swami Shraddhanand came and took 
up the presidentship. 

Q. Thon the socicty itsclf was dissolved, was it not, 
some little time after the beginning of April? What 
happened ? 
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A. It was in abeyance. That is to say the president 
of the central organization, Mahatma Gandhi,"issued a 
declaration that for the time being he wanted the activitios 
of the Satyagraha movement to be in abeyance and all 
the organization which of course are naturally affiliated 
to the central organization followed suit ? 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. I should think about the middle of April. 

Q. I think that the date—17th—was mentioned in 
this connection ? 

A. Yos. Something like that. 

Q. The action taken by the Satyagraha Sabha in Delhi 
was not influenced by incidents that had happened in 
Delhi on previous days but entirely by the general position 
of the society and Mr. Gandhi’s proclamation ? 

A. There were local considerations also, 

Q. What were they ? 

A. One of the local considerations was this, that the 
police wanted the names of the members of the Satyagraha 
Sabha—while the leading mombers of the Satyagraha 
Sabha wore quite well known, tho general members who 
wore people who belong to the middle classes—thcir 
names were not known and we did not want to give their 
naincs. ; 

Q. Was that the reason for going into aboyance ? 

A. Well that was ono reason, 


Q. Could you just tell me what the other reason was 1 

A. The other reason I havo already said—indication 
from the central body to put an end to this, and another 
reason was that wo ourselves owing to local conditions 
thought that here too we could not go on with the work 
of the Satyagraha Sabha ; so wo put a stop to it for tho 
time being. 

Q. By what you havo just said you mean that in the 
particular circumstances of Delhi that the Satyagraha 
Sabha work led to more trouble than it anticipated. 


A. No Sir, I did not mean that. What I mean is that 
for the work of the Satyagraha Sabha wo want absolute 
tranquility and we want no passions. We want pcople 
to be absolutely in their normal state. Then only we can 
practice satyagraha, but here owing to circumstances over 
which the Satyagraha Sabha had no control as the foolings 
of the people were rather high, we could not do so, To 
give you an instance, if we had, say, disobeyed certain 
laws and gone to jail, that going to jail might have ontailed 
difficulties which we did not want. 


Q. Apart from dissolving the society or putting it in 
abeyance, I think certain documents were destroyed. 
Were they not? Can you tell me what the nature of 
those documents was ? 


A. A list of those who had enrolled themselves. 


Q. Had the society at that time any other document 
apart from the list of members ? 

A. It had certain printed literature, leaflets, etc. 

Q. Apart from that did it have minutes of the pro- 
ceedings ? 

A. Yes ; there were few meetings held of the Satyagraha 
Sabha ; there would be minutes of those meetings. 

Q. Did it have accounts ? Did the treasurer keep the 
accounts 7 

A. There were no accounts to keep. : 

Q. At the time you destroyed the list of members, 
was that done by a resolution of a meeting of the society ? 

A. Yes. . = 

Q. Can you remember who were the people that decided 
upon the destruction of the list ? 

A. Members of the executive committee of the Satya- 
graha Sabha. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. Swami Shraddhanand, Mr. Desai, Dr. Rahman, 
myself and there were one or two people, I am not quite 
sure. 

Q. Now at the time that waa resolved upon was it 
known to you whether the documents were wanted for 
the purpose of any judicial proceedings ? 

A. Yes. We did not know for what purpose, but we 
knew that the police wanted it. 
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By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. Are you a resident of Delhi or are you coming 
from some other part ? : 

A, My original home is in the United Provincca. 

Q. How many years have you been in Delhi ? 

A. About 9 years now. 

Q. You have settled down here, practising your profes- 
sion here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you take a leading part in all move- 
ments in Delhi? 

A. Ido my best to serve the people. 

Q. You are in touch with the public of Delhi and have 
considerable knowledge of what is going on ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After you scttled down in Delhi, what was the state 
of Delhi as regards political movements, t.e., when you 
first came to Delhi nine years ago. 

A. There was not much political life in Delhi. 

Q. After that was thero political life? When did 
political life begin ? 

A, Since Delhi has been made the Capital; one can 
say that the political life in Delhi dates from that time. 

Q. Since then have there been various political move- 
ments in Delhi ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You have taken part in them ? 

A. Yes, J have. 

Q. May I know what your experience is as to the atti- 
tude of the authorities towards those political movements ? 

A. The authoritics as a rule are opposed to all poli- 
tical movements in Delhi. 

Q. When you say that they are opposed to those poli- 
tical movements can you explain what tangible form 
their attitude took ? 

A. First of all as regards the use of public places a lot 
of trouble was created in obtaining the use of public 
places for holding meetings and such other things. We 
had to furnish the names of members, names of speakers, 
the time, etc., previously. Very often it is very difficult 
to do so precisely. The time for holding the meeting is 
allowed when it is not suitable for the people to attend. 

Q. Have you to obtain permission to hold any meeting 
at all in Delhi and have you to hold the meeting at the 
prescribed time ? 

A. Yes, if the mectings are to be held in public places. 
If we get the use of the Town Hall or the Queen’s Gardens, 
we must finish our meeting before dusk and we have to 
give the names of speakers beforehand and no other 
speakers are allowed to address except those whose names 
are given. 

Q. Restraint is put by the authorities upon public 
movements in holding meetings, of a character which are 
preventive ? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the attitude of the police towards these 
movements ? 

A. The police are also opposed to these. 

Q. When the Congress was held in Delhi in 1918, 
difficulties were thrown in the way ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner wanted the Congress 
nto tako a license, which difficulty was got over by paying 
rent, although it was nominal, and making the place 
private. : 

Q. What do you mean by license ? 

A. Taking a license for permission and giving the 
names of the speakers and all those things. 

Q. If you hold it in a public place, then you have to 
obtain a license giving beforehand the names of the 
speakers and other particulars, and if you hold it in a 
private place then it is not necessary ? 

A, Yea. . ’ 

Q. Therefore by paying rent for the place for holding 
the meeting, you technically made it a private place so 
‘as to escape these restraints ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. There was a mecting of the Moslem League held 
about the same time in Delhi ? 

A, Yea. 
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Q. You were the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You made a specch as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee ? 

A, Idid. 

Q. Was that speech proscribed by the authoritics ? 

A. It was, but not in Delhi. 

Q. The Punjab and the United Provinces authorities 
proscribed it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Delhi did not do that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far the attitude of the Delhi authoritics was 
more sympathetic than the attitude of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces authorities ? 

(The President :—Not more sympathetic, but more 
lenient.) 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were any restraints put at the same time about 
speeches made in public places ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what manner ? 

A. There was the Seditious 
think, from the 17th April. 

Q. I am now taking the period previous to these dis- 
turbances in Delhi. For some time there have been 
efforts made to secure unity between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is going on for some years now ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What has been the attitude of the Delhi authoritics 
with regard to that ? 

A. Iecannot say. To my knowledge, I can say nothing 
for or against. 

Q. You have formed no view about it ? 

A. To my knowledge nothing has come which I can 
say against or in favour of this. 

Q. What has been the attitude of Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Beadon, towards this ? 

A. His attitude was very harsh and unsympathetic 
all along, towards people in general and specially towards 
those who were connected with political movements. 

Q. Has there becn,as you say, for some time tension 
between the authoritics and the public ? 

A. Yes, ever since these political movements com- 
menced in Delhi, all along there has been some tension. 

Q. Has that made the people ready to resent and 
misunderstand tho acts of the officials which possibly, 
under normal conditions, they would not ? 

A. I would not say that that would make people 
misunderstand their actions. - 

Q. They would &rtainly view their actions with some 
suspicion ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There has beon some trouble over what are called 
Ramlila processions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did that trouble arise ? 

A. The authorities were very much unfavourable to 


Meetings Act here, I 


the Hindu community and they resented it and observed , 


hartal for sevoral days. 

Q. For 10 or 11 days on that occasion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did this take place, in what year ? 

A. A couple of years back, last year or the year before 
last. 

Q. Was it in 1917 or 1918 ? 

A, I think it was very likely in 1918. 

Q. Then came the Rowlatt Bill last yoar ? 

A. Yes. F 

Q. Was there vory great opposition to that in Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were meetings held in connection with the Rowlatt 
Acts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the attitude of the authorities towards 
that ? 


. A. The attitude was the same, i.e., opposition. Almost 
all the mectings had to be held in private places. 

Q. The satyagraha movement was started in Delhi 
in the beginning of March ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were the first president ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know the principles of satyagraha well, I 
suppose ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The principles as stated are that there is to be no 
violence of person or property, that suffering was to bé 
invited by those practising satyagraha in order to move 
the authoritics by their suffering and thus secure ulti- 
mately the repeal of the Rowlatt Acts. Is that the object 
with which it was started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You told us that it enjoins that there should be no 
passions and no feclings ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. Don’t you think that satyagraha so enunciated is 
rather difficult to the ordinary mind to grasp ? 

A. I think that India is essentially a religious country 
and in the mind of the masses any creed which is religious 
takes a very strong hold. Safyagraha as such is such a 
creed and I think the masses follow it most extraordinarily 
implicitly. : 

Q. Does not the salyagraha creed require that people 
will have to raise themselves to a high level and eschew 
feclings and passions ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. You grant that ordinary people constituted as the 
world is even in India, cannot eschew feelings and passions. 
You don’t expect the ordinary masses to raise themselves 
to a high selfless level ? 

A. Every onc is not 8 satyagrahi. 

Q. It is very difficult to get the ordinary masses to 
raise themselves to a high selfless level and practise the 
principles of satyagraha us thoy ought to be practised. 

A, I have answered that before. I do not think it is 
very difficult in India. 

Q. My question is that ordinary people as they are 
in this country would find it very difficult to rise to that 
high level of a selfless ideal ? 

A, I admit the difficulty. 

Q. Willyou grant that if this isthe position the ‘ordina- 
ry masses as they are constituted in this country cannot 
rise to that high level 2 Will you answer my question— 
yes or no—and then give your explanations for it ? 

A, It is difficult. 

Q. If that is so, is it not a dangerous weapon to place 
in the hands of the ordinary masses for the purposes of 
political propaganda ? 

A. Well, Sir, if you will allow me to answor that— 

Q. I want a definite answer—yes or no—and then you 
can explain. 

A. I will say that after training and preparing the 
people it is not difficult. 

Q. As they are, it is ? 

A. How can anybody practise it unless he is prepared 
for it? Wo do not want to make satyagrahis unless they 
are prepared for it. 

Q. You grant this, that till the masses are prepared 
to raise themselves to the level that I have mentioned 
it is not possible for them to practise satyagraha in the 
particular way enjoined ? 

A. We are not taking satyagrahis indiscriminately. 

Q. Unless people are trained prior to their becoming 
salyagrahie it is impossible for them to practise it really ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Now satyagraha as you have explained, is that not 
intended to prevent violence and such occurrences as 
took place in Delhi ? 

A. It is not due to salyagraha. 

Q. It is not due ta satyagraha in the sense that the 
tenets of safyagrahis do not countenance it. It is part 
of the satyagraha movement to havo civil disobedience of 
law. That was part of the satyagraha movement ? 

_A. In Delhi we did not disobey any law. 
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Q. As part of the satyagraha propaganda Mr. Gandhi 
initiated the civil disobedience of law. Did you not 
anticipate that if you put before the people the idea of 
disobeying law without themselves having reached a 
high level of selflessness, untold results might follow ? 

A. No. I would not say that we have put before the 
masses of Delhi the idea of civil disobedience of law at 
all. This question was never placed before the masses 
of Delhi. 

Q. In Delhi you and certain other members took the 
eatyagraha vow, and the satyagraka vow is a disobedience 
of certain laws ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Therefore you did notify to the public that you, 
at any rate as one of the signatories, were going to adopt 
disobedience of laws as part of your programme ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To an ordinary man not having raised himself to 
the level of the real satyagrahi it would only appeal to 
him in this way that disobedience of laws was going to be 

of the political propaganda ? : 
3 Ido not think so if it is properly explained under 
what conditions laws are to be disobeyed. 

Q. It is always difficult to explain these things to 
large masses. . 


A. We do not accept the vow unless and until a person 


has studied it thoroughly. 

Q. You will not allow any person to take the satyagraha 

Yow unless he has really understood the principles of 

What I am putting to you is that when it 
becomes known to the public that the leaders of Delhi, 
including yourself and others, have taken a vow, part 
of which enjoins people to disobey certain laws, would 
it not lead people to suppose that following the leaders 
they can aleo disobey laws as part of the. political pro- 
pagands ee | s, *, s, 

A. No. Excuse me, Sir. This is not putting it fairly, 
because if that would follow then we cannot utter a single 
word without producing extraordinary results on the 
pablic. When we make a declaration of a thing, we 
mention all the provisos and safeguards and see that the 
public understands them. 

Q. Do you suggest that the ordinary people in the 
streets understand all those subtle provisos and difficult 
hedging round of conditions ? 

A. I don’t think it is subtle at all. It is very plain. 
In fact satyagraha is very ancient in India and the ordinary 
mind grasps it. 

Q. Thereare many things ancient in India, but the 
ordinary masses have unfortunately forgotten them ? 

A, That is not at all my experience of the satyagraha 
movement. 

Q. When you started the satyagraha movement and 
this vow, did you consider the aspect that I am putting 
to you, that it may lead, so far as the masses were con- 
cerned, to untold results ? 

A. We took every precaution to avoid any kind of 
amisunderstanding. _ 

Q. What preacution ? 

A. We explained it on every occasion. In fact, we did 
not allow people to take vow until we made absolutely 
certain that they understood. 

Q. You explained at the meetings that there was to be 
no violence ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. In fact the things that occurred at Delhi, were they 
consistent with the principles of satyagraha? Take for 
instance what happened at the railway station? The 
crowd attempted to rescue people at the railway station, 
threw stones and compelled people to shut their shops ? 
Are these consistent with the principles of satyagraha ? 

A. I think they would have happened, whether there 
‘Was satyagraha or not. 

Q. We are assuming for the moment that in spite of 
the efforts that you made to make the people understand 
the principles of estyagraha—did not that show that 
it is very difficult to make the ordinary people really 
grasp and understand the real principles of satyagraha ?— 
Is not that so ? a 


VOL. I 


A. I would say that the cause of the satyagraha of the 
people in Delhi was much mora under control than it 
would have been otherwise. : 

Q. That is your view ? 

a. Yes. . 

Q. In present circumstances particularly at Delhi to 
adopt satyagraha is part of the political movement ? 

A. I have explained the reasons already. 

Q. Was not this one of the reasons ? 

A. I have said that considering the public excitement 
we thought that...... 

Q. It was the public excitement that caused the 
satyagraha to be a part of the political propaganda ? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. Afterwards Swami Shraddhanand openly recognised 
this and put it in his letter to Mr. Gandhi and he for one 
took up the position he would have nothing with satya- 
graha as part of the political propaganda? You knew 
that. You yourself took the same view at that time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You refer to the attitude of Colonel Beadon during 
those days and also to notices that were issued and also 
to some speech that he made at a municipal commissioners’ 
meeting ? May I know what that was? 

A. The general trend of it was the same. 
agitators, 

Q. Ilave you got a copy of that speech ? 

A. I have not got a copy but it was published in the 
“ Pioneer.” ° 

Q. Did that cause irritation ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting ? 

A. I am not a member of the municipal committee. 

Q. What date was this ? 

A. I think it was about the third week of April. 

Q. You were attending these meetings with the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Chief Commissioner and the leaders 
on the 14th and 15th. What was the attitude of Colonel 
Beadon towards the leaders ? 

A. Colonel Beadon was rather impatient, at times 
sulky and snappish. _ 

Q. The most of the time the talking was done with the 
Chief Commissioner and his attitude was everything that 
could be desired ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 


He attacked 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You say that the presence of the troops in the 
streets was much resented by the crowd. Granted that 
the intention of the authorities was good would you say 
that the number of troops that appeared in the streets waa 
excessive or greater than the circumstances warranted ? 

A. It was not the number at all; it was their presence 
that was resented. 

Q. You do not think there was an unnecessary dis- 
play ? 

A, There were various numbers patrolling at different 
times and I do not think that the crowd minded the 
number of troops but it was their patrolling that was 
disliked. I have no idea of the numbers. 

Q. Thero was a tendency to exaggerate the numbers, 
was there not ? 

A. Yes, there was a tendency. 


By Pundit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Is the hartal a new thing ? 

A. No, it is not a new thing in India. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the majority thinking that 
their grievances are not listened to by the authorities, 
have wished to focus their attention on certain of the 
grievances during the last 15 or 20 years? Is it nota 
fact that during these 20 years in order to get their 
grievances removed pleaders and other people have had 
recourse to hartals hundreds of times in different cities ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. From what I understand is that the satyagraha of 
Mr. Gandhi adopted this hartal for the purpose of expresa- 
ing grief at the passing of the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. It is no part of the satyagraha movement at all. . 
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Q. The harlal was no part of the safyagraha move- 
ment ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then I take it that you are only a safyagrahi. It 
is possible that what happened was some people brought 
pressure to bear upon unwilling persons to close their 
shops. It was not part of satyagraha P 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. This hartal was not observed in any way to intimi- 
date Government ? 

A. No, Sir. No intimidation was intended ne all but 
it was a sign of general mourning. 2 

Q. To show that the whole masses and the country 
were with those persons who made their speeches in the 
Legislative Council and who opposed the movement— 
to prove that those views were not their own views but 
the view of every person in India ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You attended a number of meetings in the month 
of March and April in Delhi since the Rowlatt Bill was 
before the country. You attended meetings before the 
Bill and even after the passing of the Bill; to the best 
of your knowledge were any deliberate misrepresentations 
made by these speakers in Du‘hi ? 


A. Never Sir. On the contrary every possible mis- 
understanding was removed. I remember our leading 
pleader Babu Peaie Lal read the Rowlatt Bill clause by 
clause angi explained it thoroughly to the public and no 
misrepresentation was ever made at any meeting. 


Q. Is it not a fact that during the 16th, 17th and 18th 
a number of wild rumours were spread by the crowd 
about the Germans ? 

A. It is a fact. 

Q. Was it not believed by tho people i in this province 
that an aeroplane was seen—the Germans were sitting in 
the aeroplane and drinking tea and that some hot drops 
of tea fell on some persons and then they went away ? 
Was it not believed by three-fourths of the population 

> and various other rumours ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now about arrests—is it not fact that during these 
years certain arrests were made in a similar way—that 
the person to be arrested cither was sent for by the autho- 
rities—or did something and there and then was arrested. 
There was nothing extraordinary if you had been arrested 
after you had been called to the Town Hall. 

A. No, Sit. 

Q. There is no doubt from your evidence that a certain 
person was preventing people from opening their shops. 
What was the status of that man? 

A. I think he was a servant of a shopkeeper. 

Q. Did he have any influence over the crowd ? 

A. No. 

Q. Could he have succeeded in getting 100 or 200 shops 
closed ? 

A. I do not think. 

Q. I understand from your evidence that during these 
15 days you with others were constantly patrolling and 
going “about from place to place ? 

A. Yes, to find out what was happening. 

Q. After the 30th was the using of force to close shops 
widespread ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. May I take it that people trying to influence poor 
people to close their shops was not very widespread ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there any special law in Delhi whereby you are 
required to give the names of speakers and to hold meetings 
within a certain time ? Or was it exercised just as the 
presidents of municipajities exercise ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What T understand is that so far as other big city 
municipalities are concerned, there is the Municipal Act 
which vests all the public places in the municipality. 
If anybody wants to use a public place, he has to get 
permission from the Chairman of the Municipal Board. 
Was it in the exercise of that power or is there any special 
law ? 


A. We had to give information to the Superintendent 
of Police, 7.e., the information about the names of speakers: 
and all that. 

Q. Under what law ? 

A. I cannot give you the law just now. 

(Sir C. Setalvad—Under some rules framed under the- 
Defence of India Act, I suppose.) 

Q. The Defence of India Act was not in force at Delhi t 

A. It was. 

Q. Your speech was proscribed after a long time ? 

A. After over 8 month, nearly two months. 

Q. You were making a sort of special pleading for the 
recognition of the claims of Muhammadans at the Peace. 
Conference ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It appears to me that that is the general attitude of 
every Muhammadan in India ? 

A. It is exactly the same. 

Q. About the Khilafat also ? 

A. Yes. 

(The President :—I deer it is beyond our scope—It is- 
a big question.) 

Q. Were the authorities pera on the night of the 
16th that there should be no picquet and patrolling by 
the police on the 17th ? 


A. Yes, I telephoned to the Deputy Commissioner: 
and Hakim Sahib telephoned to the senior superintendent 
to make absolutely certain that there was no mistake 
about that. 


Q. The police cannot hold any judicial inquiry. You 
are aware of that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Regarding the destruction of the papers referred 
to, that is the list of members, were you or were you not 
afraid, if the’list came into the hands of the police some of" 
those members might be implicated as being one of the 
crowd ? 

A. It was because we feared that we would be molested,. 
that we destroyed the list. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. With regard to the hartal, I see from your state-- 
ment that there have been previous harials in Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I believe on the death of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII there were hartals in Delhi to express their- 
sorrow ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I believe that in 1917 there was a hartal by the 
people of Delhi to express their dissatisfaction with the 
orders of the authorities regarding the Remlila proces- 
sion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That lasted for 11 days? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any the least disturbance on that occa- 
sion? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. Was there any interference by the police on that 
oecasion ? 

A. No. 

Q. Now with regard to the satyagraha you have been 
asked a lot of questions. May I put just one question. 
As a matter of fact it is only toa small number of pereons 
that the vow was administered ¢ 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you are aware, was any satlyagrahi con- 
victed of any offcnés of violence or of any offences ? 

A. No, not at all. 

Q. What is the maximum number of those to whom 
the vow was administered in Delhi,? 

A. I think between 100 and 150. 

Q. It has been alleged that satyagraha was the cause 
of disordersin Delhi during March and April. Is there 
any truth in the allegation % 

A. Not the slightest truth. 

Q. You were asked about the impossibility of the masses 
in India to appreciate the principles of eatyagraha. The 
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principle of satyazraha is like the principle of a great 
religious trath ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. It is always impossible for anybody and every body 
to act up to the highest ideal of any religion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the course of these days, in the lectures which 
preceded the disturbances was anything referred to by 
way of civil disobedience ? Did you ask the public to 
offer any civil disobedience of any kind ? 

A, No. 

Q. According to satyagraha, civil disobedience is to be 
practised by those to whom vows are administered ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would vows be administered to anybody who is 
trained up and who in the opinion of the committee is 
fit to practise the principles of satyagraha ?, 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is to invite suffering on himself ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. May I ask in what sense could it be said that by 
preaching the principles of satyagraha a dangerous 
weapon was put into the hands of the public ? 

A. I do not understand that myself. 

Q. Have you any the least reason to suppose that any 
-weapon dangerous or otherwise was put into the hands of 
the public ? . 

A. No. 

Q. If you tell them not to lose their temper, tell them 
to be patient, tell them not to be violent, not to exercise 
violence of any description, is that putting any dangerous 
weapon into the hands of the public ? 

A. On the contrary it is restraining them from such 
acts. 

Q. Iam referring to these people being called badmashes 
by the Deputy Commissioner. If the people thought that 
no force was used to have the shops closed (I am not 
asking you whether it was so or not, that is for the Com- 
mittee to decide) and that stones were thrown only when 
they were provoked by harsh treatment and assault by 
the police, do you think that these people could be called 
unduly sensitive if they resented being called badmashes ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. So far as you are pergonally concerned, you do not 
‘know what actually happened at the station ? 


A. No. ‘ 

Q. As to whether any force was applied to have the 
shops closed or whether any provocation was given to the 
people or if any stones were thrown you have got no 
personal knowledge ? 

A. No. 

Q. This man G.uri Shankar was arrested. With your 
experience of Delhi, I am putting this to you, supposing 
this man had simply been removed without arrest and 
taken into custody, do you think it would not have served 
the purpose equally well ? ¥ 

A. Certainly, and the hartal would not have taken place 
at all that day and there would have been no trouble 
whatever. : ¥ 

Q. Or if this man had been released ? 

A. No trouble would have taken place. : 

Q. Knowing Delhi as you do and the excited condition 
of the people to which you have referred, if you had the 
power at that time would you not have brought this 
man out and shown to the people ? 

A. That is what we intended to do. 

Q. That was not allowed ? 

A. No. 

Q. With regard to the register ef names of members 
of the Satyagraha Sabha did you apprehend that if the 
police got that list, they would run a false case against 
those men ? 

A, They would molest these people in various ways. 

Q. With regard to the public meetings, there was an 
order passed by Colonel Beadon prohibiting public 
meetings in public places without taking out a license ? 

A. Yes, under the Police Act, I think. — 

Q. At the time of the Congress you have told us that 
you were asked to take out a license ? 

A. Yes, for the Congress. 

Q. You were askéd to supply them with a list of the 
speakers, the resolutions and so forth, which was abso- 
lutely impossible and unheard of. 

A. That order was absolutely unrezsonable and could 
not be done. 

(The President:—That was some time before thes» 
disturbances ? 

Mr. Das.—The Congress was held a couple of months 
ago,in December. It was an order which no hyman being 
could comply with.] 


MUHAMMAD ABDUR RAHMAN, Vakil. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a vakil in Delhi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in Delhi during the period of the distur- 
bances ? : 

A. I was all along here. 

Q. Did you see any of the incidents that occurred ? 

A. If you mean the shooting incidents, I did not see 
them. 

Q. Any knowledge that you may have as to the condi- 
tion of the crowds at or previous to this time must be 
-@ mere matter of hearsay ? 

‘A. I can say that up to the 29th March, immediately 
preceding the 30th March, there was of course nothing 
threatening about the crowd. Even on the 30th March 
when I saw the crowd in the morning at about 9 or 9-30, 
they were in the street and roaming about here and there. 
But there was nothing threatening in their attitude. 
Then I saw people requesting passengers in tram cars 
to get down and also men in tongas to get down and 
walk. é 

Q. What justification had the crowd in asking that ? 

A. It is not thought proper on a mourning day to go 
about in carriages, I am talking of India partioularly. 
To go on foot is a mark of mourning. 

Q. Did you hear the shooting near the Chandni Chowk ? 

A. I was not in the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. As regards the rest of the period did you see any- 
thing on the 14th April ? 


A. We were near the Town Hall. The Chief Com- 
missioner was there and there was some crowd outside 
the Queen’s Gardens. Of course we have been told that 
they apprehended the arrest of some of us, After we 


“dispersed there was a meeting in Edward Park and some 


trouble took place there. I was not there myself. 

Q. Then as regards the 17th of April, were you there ? 

A. I was in the court. I was not there. 

Q. Probably better employed. I think on ‘the 
morning of the 18th you were asked to be a special 
constable ? 

A. I took two objections in particular. I put in an 
application and handed it over to Mr. Scott who is sitting 
here. I asked him repeatedly, and Mr. Jeffreys repeated- 
ly, for a decision on that petition but it was never given. 
I took two legal objections to their demand. 

Q. That is really not a matter for our determination ? 

A, The only reason why I am putting the fact to you 
is that as a matter of fact I met them with their own 
weapons. They appointed me under the Police Act. 
I objected under the Police Act and it is only fair that 
they should have decided the matter one way or the 
other. They would not decide the point and as long 
as they do not decide I could not take the matter to 
the High Court. 

Q. You wanted a going plea if you could ? 

A. I was appointed under the Police Act and I met 
them with the same armoury used against me. I took 
a technical objection and told the Deputy Commissioner 
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that he could not appoint me under a particular section. 
I called on Colonel Beadon but he would not see me. 

Q. Did you have any duties to perform as a special 
constable ? 

A. None whatever. That exactly shows that there 
was no reason for appointing us as special constables 
except to insult. I shall just give you ‘the feeling. If 
there was to be anything to be really done by us and 
Government really needed our help then it would be an 
entirely different matter. By ordering us to do nothing 
and just giving us the name of special constable the 
Government tried to show that we were a sort of ring- 
leaders. 

Q. You were appointed special conatable on the 18th 
and the last disturbance took place on the 17th and 
there was no necessity for the special constables ? 

A. Just after the shooting incident, if you will hear 
what followed, there was absolute quiet in the town 
and no one could even doubt that there would be any 
disturbance. Seeing that there was not even any appre- 
hension of a disturbance, it shows that the order was 
not really necessary. 

Q. That is a little critical. Those in authority after 
the disturbance on the 17th might expect that there 
would be repetition of disorder and might have taken 
precautionary measures ? 

A. The order was passed on the night of the 17th and 
conveyed to us on the morning of the i8th. The police 
were 1,500 strong. An addition of 14 is not going to 
help very much. 


By the Hon'ble Pandst Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Is it not a fact that you became subject to police 
rules and regulations and could be punished depart- 
mentally for any breach of discipline ? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Did they punish you in any way ? 

A. No. The order was given on the 2Ist morning. 
It wes withdrawn the same evening through the inter- 
vention of the Chief Commissioner. 


By the President— 

Q. You were quite pleased at that ? 

A. We were very sorry that the order was given. 
We were very thankful to the Chief Commissioner for 
his intervention. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. You were one of the persons who recorded the 
evidence before the non-official commission. The 
record of that is with you ? 

A. Yes, I have got that. 

Q. With reference to this incident of the special cons- 
table, will you give us the names of the persons ? 

A. I have given 14 names in my statement. 

Q. They are very respectable citizens of Delhi ? 

A. Most of them. 

Q. Can you say that the order was passed on you 
because further disturbance was anticipated and the 
police force ordinarily employed for preserving the peace 
is not sufficient ? 


. 


A. No. The ordinary police were 1,500 strong. 

Q. Can the special constables in any way add to the 
strength of the force ? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. You were all along trying to help the authorities 
in any way they suggested ? 

A. That is not denied by the Government. 
been trying to do my very best. 

Q. This order was given to you on the 18th ? 

A. Mr. Scott gave it. 

Q. Were you given any work ? 

A. None whatever except that of attending at the 
Town Hall. We waited for three hours. 

Q. Were there any orders on the 18th ? 

A. Mr. Jeffreys told me that the orders were that 
I was to go to Sabzimandi and report myself in the 
thana there, patrol in that locality and come back at 
10. 

Q. You reported yourself ? 

A. Yes. 


I have 


Q. Was there any likelihood of any disturbance in 
Sabzimandi ? 

A. No. 

. It is about two miles from the city ? 

. About a mile and a half. 

. That is on the 19th? 

. Yes. 

. Were you given any work on the 20th ? 

. I phoned to Mr. Scott who was in the Town Hall. 
I was told to call at the Town Hall again at 10 a.m. No, 
work was given on the 20th. 

Q. On the 21st was any work given ? 

A. I went again for orders at 6, and ’phoned up Mr. 
Scott. He had probably gone to Simla, but I was told 
to attend the police station at 8. 

Q. Did you go there at 8 2 

A. We went there at 8 and at about 8-30 Colonel 
Beadon gave me the order which I have put in with 
my statement. 

Q. Which order ? 

A. The order in which we were asked to wear pagris, 
sleep in thana and so on. 

Q. That order was passed on the ground that you 
were not doing satisfactory work ? 

A. Yes that is what is said. 

Q. Is there any truth in that statement ? ~ 

A. None to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you refuse ? 

A. In spite of the protest which I had put in I had 
decided to carry out the orders till my application was 
disposed of. But we were never called upon to do any 
work. We were not given any work except patrolling 
in Sabzimandi. We did that. 

Q. When was this order cancelled ? 

A. This order was withdrawn at 5 P.M. 

Q. When the order was withdrawn did you go to 
Colonel Beadon’s house ? : 

A. It was withdrawn by him at the instance of the 
Chief Commissioner. We went to the Chief Commis- 
sioner and he told us to go to Colonel Beadon and that. 
he would withdraw the order. 

Q. Did Colonel Beadon say anything ? 

A, He thanked us for the work we had done. 


mOROLO 


Mr. SHIV NARAIN, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a vakil in Delhi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in Delhi during the period of disturbances? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Did you personally see anything happening in 
connection with the disturbances ? 

A. Do you mean to ask me about the shooting affair 
or anything about the attitude of the crowd ? 


Q. Were you at the station on the 30th March ? 


A. No I was in the Chandni Chowk on the morning 
of the 30th. 

Q. Were you there at the time of firing? 

A. Yes, I was in my office at the time of firing. 

Q. Where is your office ? 

A. My office is just opposite to the eastern gate of the 
Queen’s Gardens opening into the Chandni Chowk. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A. I was standing in the balcony. I saw people com- 
ing from the stationside through the Queen’s Gardens 
into the Chandni Chowk. I was just looking at it when 
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Mr. Saty Nagarn. 


(Continued. 


I saw that the gate of the gardens just opposite to my 
office, i.c., the eastern gate of the gardens, was closed ; 
the main gate as well as the two side gates. Then some- 
time after I saw, so far as the other gate was concerned, 
i.e, the western gate or the gate on the Fatehpuri side, 
people coming out of the gardens into the Chandni 
Chowk and trying to get into the gate again. I also saw 
from my office that there were boys of young age as well 
as young meq standing on the road and on the pziri or 
footpath oppesite the Queen’s statute or opposite the 
‘Town Hall. I saw that just as people were coming and 
going and they were being ‘driven, some little bits of 
stones or bricksbata were thrown into the gardens. The 
police at that time consisted, to my information, of 10 
to 15 in number and they were standing on the road 
which lay between the front portion of the Town Hall 
and the footpath inside the gardens. There was an 
officer of the police. I don’t know whether he was a 
military officer or a police officer. From what I made 
out he was a police officer. He was with constables. 
I did see from my balcony later on that there was shooting. 

Q. Did you see just what had occurred before the 
shooting ? 

A. I saw the shooting near the western gate of the 
Queen’s Gardens. 

Q. Were there no stones thrown at the police officers ? 

A. There were, as I have already submitted. 

Q. Did you see whether the crowd was excited ? 

A. I could not see whether the crowd was in an excited 
state or not but their movements showed that they were 
in a state which was not normal. 

Q. Did they proceed to violence ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Why not? 

A. My reasons for that are that when they were driven 
out they did go out of the gate and it was not that they 
persisted in remaining and sticking to one particular 

t. 
O Was the crowd a changing crowd and were addi- 
tional people joining it ? 

A. I eould not see if it was a changing crowd. I could 
not see from that distance. 

Q. How many shots were fired ? 

A. I did not count. 

Q. After the firing of the shots what did you do ? 

A. After the firing of shots I went and sat in my office 
and began to do some work. 

Q. Did you actually resume your work ? 

A. Not for some time, but later on, not quite usually 
my professional work, of course. It was not necessary 
for me to do any part of it. I could certainly have gone 
on reading papers. 

Q. You did not go to the Town Hall or to the authorities? 

A. Not at that time or on that day. 

Q. Then did you see what occurred on any of the other 
days at the King Edward Park on the 14th or 17th ? 

A. I was at my office again. 

Q. Did you see what occurred in the Town Hall ? 

A. If you allow me to describe what I did see I am 
prepared to relate it or would you like to ask me parti- 
cular questions ? 4 

Q. In the first instance did you see anything that 
occurred in the Town Hall or in the Ballimaran ? 

A. I did not see. 

Q. Tell us what you did see in that street ? 

A. Early in the morning on the 17th: we were all in 
the Chandni Chowk; I mean Hakim Ajmal Khan, Rai 
Bahadur Piare Lal, R. B. Sultan Singh, Dr. Ansari, and 
some others. We were trying to persuade shopkeepers 
to open their shope. “We managed, as a matter of fact, 
and the shops were actually opened both in the Chandni 
Chowk, Sadar Bazar and other places where we had been. 
It was about 10-30 that I came back to my office after 
ascertaining that all shops had been opened. At about 
between 11 and 12, I was at my office. As I was there 
T heard that shops in other parts of the city had also 
been opened. All of a sudden I heard some cry and I 
went into the verandah of my office and from there I 
sew that o certain boy was taken into custody by the 


police and was dragged to a short distance up to the 
railings of the Park whiere the Queen’s Statute is and from 
those railings thrown over the railings into the Park 
and from the Park taken through the gate in the railings 
or the wall on the other side behind the Queen’s Statute 
and then into the Town Hall. 

Q. What was the height of the railings ? 

A. Something like 6 feet. z 

Q. Was he lifted over ? 

A. He was lifted over by three constables and there 
were two constables inside. They passed him over to 
the constables to the other side. Unfortunately they 
could not take the boy in their lap. I cannot say whether 
it was intentional on their part or whether they meant 
to save that unfortunate incident, but then he was picked 
up and taken through the gate. The gate was opened 
and he was taken to the Town Hall. 

Q. Did you see what occurred afterwards ? 

A. I heard shots fired. 

Q. You merely heard them. Did you go down from 
your office when you saw these incidents ? 

A. I did not go down from my office immediately as 
I saw the incidents and it was only after a short time 
that shots were fired. What I saw was that an ordinary 
man seeing what had happened, the arrest of the boy, 


" went round saying what had happened and people began. 


closing their shops. 


Q. Did you know that what was said by the crowd 
was that the boy had been bayonetted ? 

A. I did not hear any such remarks at that time. 
That was wrong. 

Q. Was the crowd looking menacing ? 

A. The people were there and all shops were open. 

Q. It was quite possible that the people might come 
and attempt forcibly rescuing them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that he had been arrested because 
he endeavoured to get the shopkeepers who had opened 
their shops to close them ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. How old was the boy you refer to? 

A. I could not say very well. 

Q. He was subsequently charged with some offence 
—was he not ? 

A. I think he was taken into the Town Hall and there 
and then convicted. : 

Q. He must have been tried by some magistrate ? 

A, Magistrates were always in the Town Hall, because 
they were actually spending the best part of their day 
there. 

Q. I think you are one of the special constables and 
you heard what the last witness said? Do you agree 
with his views upon this ? 

A. I certainly do agree with him. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 


Q. On the 30th March when you saw what happened, 
were the crowd throwing stones ? 

A. I could not tell you what they were throwing. 

Q. They were throwing missiles ? 

A, There was something of the kind thrown. There 
were mostly boys. I could see the boys doing something. 

Q. Where were the boys—mixed in the crowd or on 
the patri ? 

A. Some of them were on the footpath, but if there 
were any boys directly in front of the gate or on the road 
I could not see them, because of the Clock Tower. 

Q. Why do you say boys were throwing stones—why 
not other people ? 

A, I did not see the other people. All that I could see 
was what was happening on the footpath which was just 
in front of my house. 

Q. What was the number of the crowd that you ob- 
served ? 

A. As I observed I could not see what really was the 
number of crowd on the road in front of the gate because 
my sight was tut off by reason of the Clock Tower coming 
in between. 
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Q. What was your estimate of the crowd which was 
attempting to get inside the gate ? 

A. The crowd was attempting to get into the gate 
and coming back again. 

Q. Why did they come back ayain—were they being 
préssed by the police ? . 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you observe the military and the police ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the potice and military driving the crowd out 
of the compound ? 

A. The police was driving out the crowd. 

Q. How long did this last ? 

A. I believe it lasted for about 10 or 15 minutes. 

Q. During all that time were stones being thrown ? 

A. Not all that time, but at times during this interval 
there was this throwing of brickbats. 

Q. How far were you from the actual place where the 
crowd was ? 

A. I would estimate the distance to be something 
like 100 feet. 

Q. From where you were you could not observe what 
was exactly happening between the crowd and the police ? 

A. I was not in a position to observe that. My view 
of the road was obstructed, not the view inside the 
garden. 

Q. Were the police specially sent for ? 

A. I could not say. I simply saw that the military 
had come and at the time the military came they occu- 
pied the place the police had been occupying. The 
military came from inside the garden from behind the 
Town Hall. At about that time the police moved to- 
wards the right on to the footpath in the Queen’s Gardens. 
That is they were facing Chandni Chowk with their 
backs to the station side. 

Q. Did you observe what happened between the mili- 

’ tary and the crowd ? 

A. 1 was between the two. 

Q. After the military came and posed themselves in 
the place where the police were, was there any throwing 
of stones—did the throwing of stones continue or not ? 

A. I think it did but in a very small measure. 

Q. And this was followed by firing. How many 
volleys were fired ? 

A. I could not say that. 

Q. How many people were shot by the firing ? 


Mr. Sarv Nararn-—-toncluded—Snam Lar. 


A. I could not say actually how many people were 
shot but I can say that one or two after being shot were 
brought from or near about the gates of the garden 
inside the garden. 

Q. After the firing did the crowd disperse or did they 
continue to remain where they were ? 

A. I did not observe because of the Clock Tower. 

Q. The crowd that was fired at was not the same 
crowd that was facing the military ? 

A. That was the same crowd but it was hidden from 
my sight because of the Clock Tower. 

Q. You could not observe ‘vhat was happening between 
the military and the crowd ? 

A. I could not see the military firing and therefore 
I could not see what was happening. 

Q. Did you observe anything which led to the firing ? 

A. I did not observe anything which led to the firing. 
The firing took place at Ballimaran Street. 

Q. All that you observed was that the boy was brought 
into the Town Hall? . 

A. Yes. 


By the Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You said that you saw two men were shot down on 
the 30th March and that you saw them being dragged 
How were they dragged and who dragged them ? 

A. T saw one of them certainly being taken as if he 
was being dragged—on the footpath first and then some- 
where on the stairs of the Town Hall or the Health Office 
side. As to the other I could not say whether he was 
being dragged. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. About your being appointed a special constable— 
I want to know what work you were given to do? 

A. They had practically no work for me. All they 
asked me to do was to go and see if I could find one Abdul 
Majid who was suspected of having excited the crowd on 
the evening of the 14th when that incident of the Criminai 
Investigation Department happened. 

Q. It was well-known in Delhi that that man had left 
and yet you were asked to find him out ? 

A. I think it was known that he had left Delhi but I 
was told by Mr. Orde himself to go. 

Q. And did you find him ? 

A. No. 


SHAM LAL. 


By the President— 
Q. What is your age ? 
A. 12 or 13, 
Q. Where do you stay ? 
A. At the Sadar Bazar railway station. 
Q. When did you goto the Clock Tower on the 30th 
of March ? 
A. I went to Clock Tower about 2-30 or 3. 
Q. Were you doing anything at the Clock Tower ? 
A. Shouting was going on, people were going into the 
gardens and I stayed and saw what was going on. 
Q. Were people doing anything else than shouting ? 
- A. Some of them were throwing stones. 
Q. Who were throwing stones ? 
A. People standing ouside the garden . 
Q. Were these the men that composed the people 
that were throwing the stones ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. At whom were the stones being thrown ? 
A, At the British soldiers and the police. 
Q. Were the people throwing stones shouting anything ? 
A. They were shouting. 
Q. What were they shouting ? 
A. 1 could not distinctly follow. 
Q. Did you hear anything of what the crowd was saying 
when throwing stones at the police and military ? 
A.1I did not understand. 
Q. Did you hear some firing ? 


A. The first two or three fires were with blank cartridges 
and people got back and shouted that they were firing 
blank cartridges. 

Q. Were the people not afraid then ? 

A, As no body fell, they were not frightened and then 
they rallied forward. 

Q. Did they start throwing stones again at the police 
and military ? 

A. They only shouted. I did not see anyone throwing 
stones. 

Q. Do you mean that there were no stones thrown 
after the fire that you described as blank fire ? 

A. I did not see any. 

Q. What happened to you ? 

A. I was standing there when the actual cartridges 
were fired and I was hurt in the thigh. 

A. Were you wounded by the shot? 

aA. Yes. 

Q. What were the people near you doing just before 
you were wounded ? 

A, They were standing and seeing what was gcing 
on inside the garden. 

Q. Were they boys or men who were throwing the 
stones ? 

A. Grown up men. 

Q. Were people both ins‘de and outside the garden 
at this time? : 

A. Both inside and outside. zi 
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Saam Lat—concluded—Carpami Lat. 


Q. Was the gate of the garlen open ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where were the soldiers and the police standing 
at the time ? 

A. On the road just opposite the Town Hall near the 
place where lantern is placed. 

Q. Do you know whether any attempt was made to 
get the crowd to go away or not ? 

A. No attempt was made. 

Q. Did you see who was in charge either of the police 
or the military ? 

A. I did not see. 

Q. How many police did you see ? 

A. Some 6 or 7. 

Q. How many soldiers did you see ? 

A. About 8. 

Q. Was there a great deal of noise going on at the 
time ? 

A. A great deal of noise was going on. I could not 
understand what was being said. 

Q. Did you know whether or not any attempt was 
made by anyone in charge of the police or of the soldiers 
to get the people to go away before the firing ? 

A. I was standing in the midst of the crowd ; I did 
not see. 

Q. Could you hear whether anything was said ? 

A. I did not hear. 

Q. After you were wounded where were you taken? 

A. I fell down and when people began to fall on me 
I got té6 my senses 4nd ran. 

Q. Were you able to run? 

A. I had a dhoti and a langota and I pressed them 
sod went away. | 


By Mr. Justice Rankin— 
Q. Are you all right ? 
A, Yes. 
Q. Perfectly all right ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you see a sahib on a horse ? 
A. I did not see. 


Q. Did you see three or four policemen fire.at anybody 
on the west side of the gate ? 

A, The police did not fire. 

Q. You did not see whether that firing was before 
blank volleys were fired ? 

A. I did not see. 
By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You came from the Sadar station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came near the Clock Tower did you 
come behind the crowd or facing the crowd ? 

A. I was at the pavement just near the gate of the 
garden. 

Q. When you saw the crowd first was the crowd facing 
you? 

A. I came from Fatehpuri side to the pavement of thee 
place near the garden where the crowd was. 

Q. From where you were, could you see both the police 
and the crowd ? 

A. I could not see the police as there was a number 
of men between me and the police. 

Q. When you got mixed in the crowd you could not 
see what the police and the military were doing ? 

A. I could not see. 

Q. Because you were surrounded by people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You merely heard the shot and you were struck ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that pebbles and stones were thrown ? 
How did you see that ? 

A. When stones were thrown 8 man could see it even 
from a distance. i 

Q. When you were coming from a distance you saw 
stones being thrown ? 

A. I saw that when I was coming and also when I was 
standing. 

Q. When you were standing there. were people throw- 
ing stones ? 

A. Persons in the garden were throwing the stones 
and persons just opposite the gate of the garden were 
also throwing stones. 


{CHIDAMI LAL. 


By the President— 
Q. What do you do? 
A. I sell Pakauris (made of oil and gram flour). 
Q. How old are you ? 
A. I am 20 years of age. 
Q. Where were you on the 30th of March last ? 
A. I went to the Jumna River and thence I proceeded 
to my home through the Queen’s Gardens. 
Were you on the main station that morning ? 
. I was not at the station. 
Did anything happen to you on that day ? 
. Nothing. 
Were you not struck by a shot that day ? 
No. 2 
What is your father’s name ? 
Lala Ram. 
Were you near the Clock Tower ? 
I was inside the gardens. 
Was anything happening in the gardens ? 
There was a large crowd of men there. 
What was the crowd doing ? 
They were shouting Gandhi maharaj ki ja!. 
. Were they throwing anything ? 
No. 
Did you hear any firing ? 
I was struck whilst I was running. . 
How were you struck ? 
I was running when I was struck in the elbow and 


> OhORORORORS 


of 


ROROTRORORORO 


Where were you running? 

I was running towards the Town Hall. 

Were you struck in the front or in the back ? 
. At the back. 


Q. And what happened, did you fall down? 

A. Seeing blood coming out and my shoes getting wet, 
I fell down when I was running. ‘ 

Q. After you fell down what happened ? 

A. I know nothing of what happened. 

Q. Were you taken to the hosp tal ? 

A. I do not know who took me to the hospital but I 
was taken to the hospital. 

Q. Were you attended by the doctor ? 

A. I was attended there by the doctor. 

Q. Did you see from what place the shots were struck ? 

A. From the side of the railway station. 

Q. I thought you said you were in the Queen’s Gardens, 
Were you in the gardens when you were struck ? 

A. When I was shot I fell down near the Town Hall, 
on this side of it. 

Q. Were many people running when you ran? 

A. All the men were running. 

Q. How many ? 

A. Ten or twelve thousand. 

Q. Were the people in a state of great excitement ? 

A. They were not in a state of excitement. They 
were running away. 

Q. Did you stand with the crowd for any length of 
time before you ran away and the shot was fired ? 

A. I stood with the crowd. 

Q. For how long ? 

A. For about 5 or 6 minutes. 

Q. During that time was the crowd throwing stones ? 

A. No; there was no throwing of stones. 

Q. Could you see whether they were being thrown 
into the Queen’s Gardens or on to people standing near 
the station ? 
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Cuipam1 Lat—coneluded—Seva Ram. ‘ 


A. I did not see any stones being thrown. 

Q. Could you have seen? 

A. No. 

Q. Was that because of the number of people that 
‘were between you and the road opposite the station ? 

A. It was because of the number of persons between 
me and the road. 


By Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You have told us when you fell down after run- 
ning for sometime that you were near the Town Hall. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you when you were actually struck 
with the bullet ? 

A, I was near the gate that leads to the station. 

Q. Had you been standing there for some time ? 

A. I was there for about 5 or 6 minutes. 

Q. And was it after you were struck that you com- 
menced to run ? 

A. Before I was struck—I was struck whilst running. 

Q. What made you run? 

A. I saw other people running, so I also ran. 

Q. Do you known what made them run? 

A. I did not know why they were running. 


By Sir.C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. When you reached the crowd you told us there was 
‘@ crowd of ten to twelve thousand ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were they ? 

A. Some of them inside the garden and some of them 
were outside the garden. 

Q. Did you form any estimate of them ? 

A. That was the approximate number. 

Q. What did you judge from—how many are there 
in this room ? 

A. About a hundred. 


SEVA 


By the President— 

Q. What do you do? 

A. 1 am a_ shopkeeper. 

Q. How old are yon? 

A. About 30 or 32. 

Q. Were you in Delhi on the 30th March last ? 

A. I was in Delhi on the 30th March. 

Q. Where is your shop ? 

A. ‘Inside a lane known by the name of Haveli Quli 
Khan. 

Q. Did you close your shop on the 30th? 

. Yes. 

Q. Why ? i 

A, All the other shops were closed so I closed my shop. 

Q. At what time did you close your shop? 
- A, From the very morning. 

Q. After you closed your shop what did you do ? 

A. I went home and slept. 

Q. How long did you sleep ? 

A, Till about 2 or 2-30. 

Q. When you awakened up at 2-30 what did you do ? 

A. I was going towards the shop which I intended to 
pen and to sit there because I had been lying down. 

Q. Why did you want to open your shop ? 

A. I wanted to sit—not to sell. I wanted to sit because 
I had been lying down. - 

Q. Where do you stay ? 

A. I reside at Nilkatra. 

Q. Going from the house where you stay to your 
shop through what part of the town did you pass ? 

A. There are three roads that lead to my shop. That 
day I went through the road by the side of the garden. 

Q. Is that the direct road from the house to your shop ? 

A, Just the same—it makes no difference. 

Q. When you reached the garden what did you do? 

A. When I was going I saw a large number of people 
standing at the shops and shouting like jackals. 


The crowd that you saw was 100 times this ? 
. About a 100 times. 
And what were they all doing ? 
. Shouting Gandht ks jai, Gandhi ki jai. . 
Were they doing anything else ? 
. Nothing else. 
Were they throwing stones ? 
. No. 
None of them ? 
. Not one of them. 
. Not a single one—no earth, no stones—nothing— 
no one had anything in their hands ? 

A. They were quietly standing there and shouting 
Gandhi ki jai. 

Q. Did you see what led to the firing ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. From where you were you could not see the police 
and the troops ? 

A. I could see from where I was standing—I could see 
the police and the troops. 

Q. And you could see the crowd immediately in front 
of the police ? 

A. I could not see the crowd. 

Q. And did you see what was happening between them— 
the crowd and the police ? 

A. I saw nothing. 

Q. They were standing there quietly ? 

A. The police were standing quietly and the people 
were only shouting. 

Q. The mob was only shouting and suddenly the shots 
were fired ? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. You were there—you were shot yourself ? 

A. I know that the shots were fired. 

Q. Did you see them actually firing ? 

A. I was shot whilst running. I did not see the 
actual firing. 


PEOPPLeEOKe 


RAM. 


Q. Was there a large crowd ? 

A. About two or three thousands. 

Q. Were you inside the gardens ? 

A. In the lane outside the gardens. 

Q. Was that outside the gardens near the station or 
near the Town Hall ? 

A, Near the Town Hall. 

Q. Did you go towards the station ? 

A. I did not go towards the station; as soon as I 
reached the corner of the street, I was wounded. 

Q. Did you see what had occurred before any shots 
were fired at all? 

A, I did not see anything before, because I had just 
come. 

Q. Is it the case then that as soon as you joined this 
large crowd of people and when you were near the Town 
Hall, you were wounded by a bullet ? 

A. I was at a distance from the crowd because the 
crowd was on the other side of the road and I was just 
at the corner of the street. I was looking at the crowd 
standing on the shops when I was struck. 

Q. Were you alone ? 

A. I was alone. 

Q. Was there none near you ? 

A. No. = 

Q. How near was the nearest person to where you were ? 

A. I was moving, I was not standing. There was no 
one near me. Persons were on the shop just in front of 
me. 

Q. Where djd the bullet come from ? 

A. It came from the gardens. 

Q. Did you see who fired it ? 

A. I did not see. 

Q. Were there any people between you and the place 
from which the shot came ? 

A. There were no persons between me and the place 
where the bullets came. 
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(Concluded. 


Q. Is that all you know about the occurrence ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. After you were struck by the bullet, what happened 
to you? - 

L I fell down feeling giddy and I did not know who 
took me to the hospital. 

Q. Were you taken to the hospital ? 

A. When I came to my senses, I found myself in the 
hospital at 9 in the night. 

Q. How long did you remain in the hospital ? 

A. Three months. I have still got wound. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. How far were you from the western gate leading 
from the gardens to the Chandni Chowk while you were 
struck ? 

A, About 24 feet. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 


Q. You were about 24 feet from the gate ? 
A. Yes. 


VOL. T 


Q. When you were at the gate, there were no people 
at all? 

A, No. 

Q. When you came, the crowd was in front of you ? 

A. Just in front of me. The crowd was facing the 
gardens. 

Q. How many peoplo were in the crowd ? 

A. A- large number, some 3 or 4 thousand. They 
were all standing on their shops. 

Q. Were any people on the road ? 

A. The road was quite clear. 

Q. Did you see the police there ? 

A. They might have been on the other side of the 
road; there was no one just opposite the lane where 


I was standing. 


Q. You came from a side lane? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were standing at the entrance of that lane ? 
A. I had not yet reached it. 

Q. When you were struck you were still in the lane ? 
A, I was still inside the lane. 
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Dr. ABDUB RAaBMAN. 


At Delhi, Monday, the 10th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RaNgIn. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, €.8.1., C.1-E., 1-C-8. 


The Hon'ble Panpit Jagat NaRayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Taomas Smit. 

Sir C. H. Szratvap, Kt. 

Sarpar Sanrpzapa SuttaN Anmap Kuan. 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. SToxxs, .1.E., 1.¢.8., Secretary. 


Dr. ABDUR RAHMAN. 


“Major-General Sir GEORGE Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.@. 
By the’Presideni— 
Q. Are you Dr. Abdur Rahman ? 
A. Yes, Sir. e 


Q. Were you associated with the satyagraha movement 
an Delhi? ~ 
. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Had you had any official position in that movement ? 
A. Yes, I was one of the general secretaries. 
Q. Where were you on the 30th of March ? 
A 
Q. 
A 


he 


. I was in Delhi on that day. 
Where did you go ? 
. I left my house and went to stay at the Fatehpuri 
Mosque. 

Q. Was that early in the morning ? 

A. Yes, Sir, it was at about 7 o’clock, about that time. 

Q. In what condition was the city when you went there ? 

A. The Fatehpuri? There was a crowd of people 
‘standing there. 

. I think there was no gencral stoppage of business ? 
. No, Sir, there was none. 

. How long did you remain at the Fatehpuri ? 

. It may be for about half an hour and more. 

. Where did you go after that ? 

. I went to the Sadar Bazar and also to Chauri. 

. Did you personally see either of the occurrences at 
the railway station or in the Chandni Chowk ? 

A. No, Sir, I was not present when firing took place. 

Q. In these succeeding days were you associated with 
-other leaders of the satyagraha movement and other gentle- 
men and were any endeavours made to bring the hartal 
to an end ? 

A. You mean Sir, on the 30th ? 

Q. Also on days subsequent to 30th ? 

- A. As we had a complete hartal on the 30th, we tried 
that no hartal should take place on the 6th. 

Q. As regards the hartal that took place on the 6th, 
that was contrary to the desire of the committee. You 
-wished business to go on on the 6th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. A general hartal was held-on that day ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Subsequent to the hartal on the 6th did you desire’ 
that a hartal should take place on the 10th ? 

A. [had no time to think about it. When we received 
news about the arrest of Mr. Gandhi I had no time to 
think what to do. 

Q. When you found that Aartal had taken place did 
you try to bring it to an end on the 10th or on the sub- 
sequent days. 

A, We tried on the 10th. We took people out and held 
two mass meetings to keep the people occupied. 

- Q. Did you try to bring hartal to an end on the 10th ? 

A. At the meetings of the 10th we begged people to 
‘open their shops on the 11th and on the 11th we tried 
our best. is 

Q. Did the people assent to your request that the hartal 
should be brought to an end or did they want to continue 
it for some days after ? 


DQaoragad 


A. In fact they did want to continue it. 

Q. Did you and other gentlemen have meetings from 
time to time with those in authority ? 

‘A. Yes, Sir, we had. 

Q. With what object were those meetings held? 

A. In order to take steps that no disturbances take 
place in the city and that people should resume their 
business. 
* Q. Have you any doubt that hartal, if it had continued 
might have resulted in serious consequences, such as dis- 
order and riot ? 

A. It did not take place hert. I was in Delhi. 

Q. Did you hear what occurred on the 14th ? 

A. I was not in Delhi on that day. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I understand that two meetings were held on the 
10th and that at those meetings, as we understand, you 
asked the people to open their shops ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. From the Ist of April to the 5th of April, as I under- 
stand, the hartal was not effective ? 

‘A. There was no hartal from the Ist to the 5th of 
April. 

Q. Then it broke out on the 6th ? 

A. We really intended to wait for the all-India move- 
ment but the hartal on the 6th is due to the resentment 
the people had felt, as I have mentioned in my statement, 
at the notice of the Deputy Commissioner and the com- 
munique of the Home Department. F 

Q. Is it not the case that Mr. Gandhi wished you to 
have an all-India hartal not on the 30th of March but on 
the 6th April ? : 

A. In the beginning we mistook the message. We 
were to have it on the Sunday next after the passage of the 
Rowlatt Bill. We recommended for the 30th and as 
everything was arranged in fact we could not change it 
for the 6th. Later on we did not try and as 30th had 
been fixed we did not want to have it on the 6th. 

Q. People in fact, did have it on the 6th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. From the Ist to the 5th they did not have any 
hartal ? 

A. Yes, they did not. I mean the notice came out on 
about the 4th, I am not quite sure about the date. 

Q. Is it your evidence that the wis’ to have a hartal 
on the 6th was due to the fact that the people had 
resented the Deputy Commissioner’s notice or was it, 
due to some other local causes ? 

A. 1 can positively say that I am not sure about it 
but I heard people saying that they would not listen to 
us or look at the notice as they called us badmashes. 

Q. Did you read the notice, Doctor ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. You agree it did not call all the people in Delhi 
badmashes or even the people who were taking part in the 
hartal ; it called people hudmashes who had taken part 
in the riot at the station ? 
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A. Yes, Sir, people who were present at Delhi. They 
were Delhi people and not outsiders. There must be a lot 
of people at the station who were not throwing stones or 
brickbats. 

Q. You would not suggest that the notice called such 

people badmashes ? 

rn If I remember it referred to Delhi ‘people. 


Q. You also take it from me that the translation fur- 
nished to us is perfectly clear ? 


A. That was not at least the idea of the people. Ido 
think that this was one of the causes. 

Q. What were the other causes ? 

A. Communiqué coming from the Home Department. 

Q. Is there any other cause as there was a hartal all 
over India ? 

A. I think all these three together. There may be 
some other cause. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You spoke of people resenting certain expressions 
used by Colonel Beadon in his notice ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the attitude of the people towards Colonel 
Beadon in Delhi generally ? Was he 4 popular officer or 
an unpopular officer ? 

A. I don’t think he was very popular. 

Q. Was he popular at all ? 

A. When I say I don’t think that he was popular I 
cannot say that he was popular in Delhi. 

Q. Was Colonel Beadon an unpopular officer ? 

A. Yes, I think, he was. 

Q. And had he been so unpopular for some years in 
Delhi ? 

A. Yes, I think, he was for some years. 

Q. Was the situation that the people, owing to that 
unpopularity of his, viewed with suspicion anything that 
came from him and weré more ready to resent it than any- 
thing from any body else ? 

A, Very likely. 

By the Hon’ble Mr. T. Smith— 

Q. On the morning of the 30th you saw some men 

requesting peoj le to leave conveyances and walk on foot ? 

A. Year, on the 30th. 

Q. Did you disapprove of it ? 

Y. Yes, I did. 1 told them to stop asking peorle to 
get out of their tongar. They stopped in my presence. 

Q. On that day you were out from 7 a.y. to 12 noon 
and you visited several places, did you see any crowds 
about ? 

A. I saw, as I have mentioned, a crowd at the Fateh- 


puri. 

Q. A big crowd ? 

A. About something like below 100. 

Q. Farther off in the Chandni Chewk ? 

A. No crowd, of course people were passing on the foot- 

th. 

PO. They were making no noise ? 

A. Of course they were making a noise and were talk- 
ing to one another. 

@ Were they raising their voice loudly ? 

A. They were certainly making a noise, speaking to 
each other. 

Q. Loudly ? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Were they excited ? 

A. They were not very much excited at that time. 

Q. You were in your house from 12 to 3. It was then 
that you came to know of the disturbances ut the station ? 

A. Yea, when I left my house at 3-30. When I reached 
the corner of the Queen’s Gardens I came to know about 
that time. 

Q. You were one of the secretaries of the satyagraha ? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Does it not suggest a breakdown of your organiza- 
tion that, though you had volunteers to keep the peace, 
you; the General secretary, were kept in absolute ignor- 
ance 


Dr. ABDUER RAHMAN. 


they had left before I arrived. 
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(Continued. 


A. I was not the only general secretary ; I was one 
of them and I was not igformed in fact. 

Q. It rather suggested that your organization broke 
down ? 

A. It is your suggestion. 

Q. Were you not rather surprised that you were not 
informed ? You, who were general secretary ? 

A. People after this incident were so much excited that 
very likely they forgot to inform me. 

Q. But they left you, an important official, in absolute- 
ignorance of what was going on? 

A. They did not inform me. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Are you a native of Delhi? 

A, No. 

Q. Since how long have you been in Delhi ? 

A. Since August 1913. 

Q. Then do I take it that since that time you have 
been intimately connected: with popular movements in. 
the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you must also have come experience of the 
hartal that took place two years ago on account of the- 
difference of opinion atout the Re mlila process'on ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That hartal continued for about 11 days ? 

A. It did continue for come time. 

Q. Was there any disturbance on account of the harfal 


- then? 


A. No. 

Q. Any disposition on the part of the people ¢ to loot or 
annoy anybody ? 

A. No. 

Q.-Then this hartal that took place on the 30th of 
March, what was the object of that hartal ? 

A. It was a day of mourning. 

Q. A protest against the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee as to the general attitude- 
of the authorities towards the popular movements that 
were going on in Delhi, generally speaking ? 

A. It was not very pleasant. I mean the attitude was. 
rather unsympathetic towards us. 

Q. And did it cause any feeling of resentment towards. 
the authorities ? 

A. Yes, it did. 


By Mr. C. R. Das— 

Q. You said in the morning you saw people requesting 
other people to leave their conveyances and walk on. 
foot, Po you see any force or threat applied ? 

A. No. 

Q. I wanted to ask you particularly about the dead 
body at the Imli Mosque—just tell us what you know 
about it. 

A. It was between 7 and 8 in the evening of the 30th 
that I reached Hakim Sahib’s house, but he was not in. 
I was just about to leave his house when I was informed 
by the people that the police and military officers and 
others were demanding the body of a Mussalman lying 
in the Imli Mosque. 

Q. A body of one of those who were killed in the riot t 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you hear of any machine-guns ? 

A. Yes, I heard that they had brought a machine-gun. 
and had brought rifles. 

Q. And after that ? 

A. After that I went to the Imli Mosque, but by the 
time I arrived there the police and the military had left. 

Q. After that, next morning ? 

A. The next morning again people came to my house to 
aak me to go down to that place because the police were- 
again demanding the dead body. 

Q. Did you go to the mosque ? 

- A. Yes. 
Q. Did you see the police and the machine-gun ? 
A. No, they had left. On the morning of the 3lst 
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Q. And after that what did you do? 


A. I asked the people and they said, “either you get 
permission from the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
official to remove the body to the graveyard in order to 
bury the man according to Muslim rites, or they should 
not demand the body until the relations of the dead 
man come to Delhi.” 
and I fourid the ‘otwal there and told him the whole 
thing was very serious, and- that he had better give the 
p2rmission otherwise something serious might take place. 
He saw my point and he said he wanted only the examin- 
ation of the body by some doctor. I said “‘ I am a doctor, 
I can examine the body and give the report.” So he 
gave the p2r.nission—a written p2rmission, and I took the 
p2rmission and was coming back when I met Hakim Sahib 
on the road and I consulted with him and said “‘ do not 
you think it would be best to remove this funaral and 
that we should go along with the funeral, so that most 
of these pgople......”” 

Q. But did you go back tothe mosque ? ; 

A. Yes, I did. : 

Q. And did you see the dead body ? 

A. Yes. I examined it with Dr. R. C. Sen. 

Q. What did you see ? 


Dr. AsDuR RiHMAN—concluded—GmDHARL 


Then I went to the Town Hall- 


A. He had a bullet wound over the neck piercing one 
of the main arteries and another on the chest. 


By the President— 

Q. About that hartal that took place two years ago, 
which you said lasted 11 days, was that a generally- 
observed cessation of work ? 

A, Amongst the Hindus, Sir, it was. 

Q. But not amongst the Muhammadans ? 

A, No. : 

Q. And even amongst the Hindus was it anything like 
universal ? 

A. As far as I remember I think it was universal. 

Q. On that occasion was it entirely voluntary ? 

A. I think so, Sir. 

Q. And was any effort, so far as you know, at that 
time made by any one who was observing the hartal in 
the sense that they did no work but kept the time as a 
time of mourning, to get other people who did not want 
to observe it to follow their example ? 

A. I cannot remember. 3 

Q. You cannot remember whether there was any effort 
made to persuade others than those who were observing 
it to observe the hartal ? 

A. I do not remember. 


GIRDHARI. 


By the President— 

Q. How old are you? 

A. About 20 years of age. 

Q. Did anything occur in Queen’s Gardens on the 30th 
of March last ? 

A, I was in the Queen’s Gardens ; I was coming from 
the Jumna after bathing ; there was a crowd and I was 
standing in the midst of the crowd when I received some 
wounds from buckshot. 

Q. How long had you been in the crowd before you 
-wore shot ? 

A. About 20 minutes. ; 

Q. During that time what had the crowd been doing ? 

A. They were shouting Gandhi ki jai, all of them. 


Q. Were stones being thrown ? 
A. They were not throwing stones at that time. When 
the people began to run, a few small boys threw pebbles, 


Q. Before the people began to run had no stones been 
thrown at or in the direction of the police or military ? 

A. No stones were thrown before the people began to 
run. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that ? 

A. I am quite certain no stones were thrown before 
that. 

Q. How far from the railway station were you at the 
time ? 

A. I was near the gate of the Queen’s Gardens, not 
distant from the railway station. 


Q. Did you see thxt any people had been driven by the 
polic> and the military from the road into the garden ? 

A. They were driven into the garden from the road. 

Q. At the time when they were driven did you see any 
stones or mud or any missile thrown by anybody ? 

A. When the people were actually driven into the 
garden then some of the boys threw pieces of stones or 
pebbles. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Currie in the garden ? 

A. I do not.know Mr. Currie. I saw a Sahsb. 

Q. Did you see a policeman near him 2 

A, There was a policeman. 

Q. Were there several policemen ? 

A. I did not see it clearly but the S2hib on horseback 
had 10 or 12 policemen who had accompanied him. 

Q. Did you see any military there, any soldiers ? 

A. I did not see any soldiers there. : 

Q. Did you see from what point the shot came that 
wounded you ? 

A. From the station side. 


Q. Did you notice that the Sahib you saw or others 
wanted the crowd to go away ? 

A. They were driven back and the people receded 
willingly. 

Q. If the crowd were going back willingly how did they 
get into the Chandni Chowk before the shots were fired ? 

A. Many of them had left and some remained there. 
I cannot say why they too did not leave. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You say you came from the Jumna? By what 
road ? 

A. From the Kauriapul side there is a well at the 
corner of one of the gates. From there I saw a crowd of 
people. 

Q. You saw the crowd from outside the garden.? 

A. Just near the railing of the garden. 

Q. On what road, on the road facing the station or 
some other road ? 

A. I was inside the garden walking by the side of the 
railing. 

Q. From where did you enter the garden ? 

A. From the gate that is in front of the Kauriapul, the 
wooden bridge. 


Q. You came from the back of the crowd ? 

A. There was a crowd outside on the road and also 
just at the place where I was inside the garden. 

Q. When you came was the crowd in front of you ? 

A. I found the crowd outside on the road and also 
inside. 

Q. The crowd was driven from the road into the garden 
after you arrived ? 

A. Some ten minutes before. 

Q. You saw that being done ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came what was the number of the crowd 
on the road ? 

A. That was a large crowd. So far as I recollect it 
was some 2,000 or 3,000. | 

Q. Do you mean the whole crowd inside and also out” 
side the garden ? 

A. Including all. 

Q. You saw the crowd on the road being driven into 
the garden. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came and saw the part of the crowd on 
the road, was any one of them throwing stones or kankar 
or mud before going into the garden ? 
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A. The crowd on the road did not throw any stones 
or any missile when they were driven inside the garden. 
“Then some of the boys threw kankar . 

Q. Was it on a large scale? - 

A. Only on a small scale. 

Q. You say that many people went away ? 

A. Many of them went away. 

Q. Was it a large portion of the crowd ? 

A. The majority had left. 

Q. Those that remained in the garden what were they 
-doing ? Were they trying to come on to the road again ? 

A. They were not trying to go back to the road. They 
were only standing. 

Q. When you came and observed all this, did you get 
-yourself mixed ig the crowd ; where were you standing 
at the time of firing ? 

A. I saw the crowd running and I was one of those who 
-were running. 

Q. Did the running begin after the fire ? 

A. When the crowd heard fire. . 

Q. I ask you whether it is anterior to that. At that 
-stage where were you? Were you apart from it ? 

A. I was in the midst of the crowd but was standing 
-on one side just near the garden wall that goes from the 


gate. 

Q. Then you could observe what was happening between 
-the crowd and the police standing on the gate of the 
garden ? 

A. I could’see and saw that the police were driving 
-the people into the garden. 

Q. What were the prople doing ? 

A, They were running away ; they were pushing them 
“back. S 

Q. Were you and the crowd throwing stones ? 

A. Grown up men were running ; only small boys were 
‘throwing stones. 

Q. Did you observe stones in the hands of the crowd ? 

A. I saw them in the hands of the small boys and saw 
sthem actually throwing stones. 

Q. Had the crowd lathis in their hands ? 

A, No. 

Q. Had they sticks in their hands ? 

A. Some of them had. 

Q. Did you see any one throwing lathis ? 

A. I did not seen any lathis there. 


Q. Did you see actually where the military were firing ? 
A. I did not see where the guns were being levelled 
and fired. 
Q. Did you start to the place where firing was taking 
place ? 
. I was going to the garden. 
. Did you turn back and go ? 
. I turned back to go towards the Clock Tower. 
By what road you were going to the Clock Tower ? 
. From the road that goes to the soldiers’ canteen. 


Then you heard the fire ? 
Yes. 
And you were struck by the fire ? 
Yes. 

Q. What part were you struck ? 

A, At six places: oa the back, just on the armpit. 

Q. How far were you at the time when you heard the 
shot ? 

A. More than 50 paces. 

Q. Were there any people at that time or were you 
solitary ? 

A. There were only one or two men just close by. 


OLOLOG ROOD 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 
Q. You say that you only saw boys ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. How old were the boys ? 
A. They were boys between the age of 10, 12, 15, 
younger than me. 
.. No one elder than you ? 
. I could not see clearly in the crowd. a 
. Did you throw any stones ? 
. I did not ; I speak the truth. 
. What was the size of the stones the boys threw ? 
. Small stones. 


. As big as this ? (an inkstand on the table was shown 
to the witness). 

A. Not so big as that. 

Q. Where did you get the stones from ? 

A. There was earth dug up somewhere and there were 
also stones lying. 

Q. When men ran away boys threw stones ? 

A. Grown up men ran away ; some boys also ran away § 
some that were there were throwing stones. 
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Written Statements of Witnesses. 


Mr. P. L. ORDE, Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, Delhi. 


1. I was instructed on the 20th April 1919 to take up 
+the enquiries into the disturbances which occurred in 
Delhi from the 30th March to the 17th of April 1919, 
with the particular object of bringing to light the extent 
and methods of the organization believed to be responsible 
for the disturbances and its connection, if any, with 
similar outbreaks in other parts of India. Two state- 
ments (pages 3—8) have been prepared by my assistant 
Lala Buland Iqbal regarding the allegations against Delhi 
-of having despatched emissaries and exerted undue pressure 
on surrounding districts to promote unrest. These state- 
ments are attached to this report and I will comment 
.on them later. In the course of enquiries full use has 
been made of the various cases prosecuted by the regular 
police; prominent politicians have been examined, sus- 
pected persons have been subjected to surveillance and 
every possible clue has been carefully followed up. The 
result, it must be admitted, is largely negative, for the 
very good reason that, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the rioting was not the outcome of a deliberate 
conspiracy against the British Raj, but the natural con- 
sequence of a combination of economic hardship and 
political unrest. 

2. Conditions in Delhi in March 1919.—There is no 
need in this report to deal with the first half of this com- 
bination and I will merely discuss the second. Political 
unrest in Delhi had been steadily increasing since the 
establishment in 1917 of a local branch of the Home 
Rule League. There has been a constant flow of speakers 
from other provinces, whether Attending meetings of the 
Imperial Legislative Council or for other purposes, and 
these politicians have succeeded in imbuing the hitherto 
peaceable citizens of Delhi with an insatiable taste for 
anti-government oratory. This appetite was further 
whetted by the orgy of irresponsible speech-making which 
was inflicted on Delhi during the sessions of the Congress 
and Muslim League in December 1918. The progress of 
the Rowlatt Bills through the Legislative Council, and 
the uncompromising attitude of the Indian members of 
-the Council towards these unpopular measures afforded 
to both indigenous and imported agitators a fresh open- 
ing, of which the fullest advantage was taken. It will 
be seen then, that by the middle of March 1919, the public 
mind was in a most receptive condition for the assimi- 
lation of Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance movement and 
its objectionable but inevitable consequences. 5 


3. The local satyagraha sabha.—The local satyagraha 
sabha dated from the 7th March 1919 on which daya 
public meeting was held and a list of fourteen members 
read out. These original members included Dr. Ansari 
APresident), Munshi Ram alias Swami Shraddhanand, 
Hasrat Mohani of Aligarh, Dr. Abdur Rahman, Shankar 
Lal, Shiv Narain Haksar, Miss Gmeiner, Shusib, Indra 
and his wife and others. The most noticeable of those 
who refused to accept Gandhi's doctrine were Hakim 
Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh. The legal 
element also remained -conspicuously aloof, probably 
actuated more by fear of disbarment than by any feelings 
of delicacy about embarrassing the Government. The 
new society held several more meetings in promotion of 
the hartal which had been fixed for the 30th March. 
By the 29th March the organizers were confident of 
securin® @ fairly successful shopkeeper’s strike, and appa- 
rently for this reason were unwilling to risk a possible 
failure by postponing the hartal to the 6th April in pur- 
suance of Gandhi’s alteration of plans. It appears that 
Gandhi's orders ing postponement were. not. even 
communicated to the general public. 


4. The plans of the organisers were well laid. The 
scope and objects of the Rowlatt Act had been grossly 
misrepresented, the more active members of the sabla 
had assiduously canvassed the shopkeepers and when it 
seemed that the Muhammadan public were not evincing 
sufficient interest, the services were enlisted of a popular 
preacher, who had done much to stimulate interest in the 
Muslim League in December and who won over his 
wavering co-religionists by a misleading but spirited 
lecture, on the 29th March. 

5. The riot of the 30th March.—The universal character 
of the hartal which followed on the 30th March was un- 
expected both by officials and by the politicians them- 
selves, who were completely taken by surprise. Such 
shopkeepers as endgavoured to carry on their business 
were soon surrounded by disorderly mobs and were com- 
pelled to close their shops through fear of loot and destruc- 
tion. Passengers in tramcars and vehicles of all sorts 
were forced to descend and continue their journey on 
foot. Finally, word went round that two ardent spirits, 
who had tried to compel the sweetmeat contractors at 
the Railway Station to shut up shop, had been arrested. 
The result was an immediate descent upon the Railway 
Station, where, though every attempt was made to con- 
vince the mob that no one was under arrest, the police 
and troops were eventually compelled to fire in order to 
disperse the rioters. The latter fled, but rallied by the 
Town Hall and were only finally scattered after another 
burst of firing. 

6. It does not appear that the satyagraha sabha con- 
templated such acts of violence as led to the riot at the 
railway station. Some of the less important members 
of this sabha were undoubtedly to the fore in removing 
passengers from tramcars and instigating acts of minor 
lawlessness ; but once matters began to take a serious 
aspect the more responsible satyagrahis apparently did 
their best to avert an outbreak. Such influence as they 
possessed, however, was purely for evil, and control had 
passed out of their hands. The losses caused by the 
firing had exasperated the people, and though temporarily 
coed: the feeling against Government was most notice- 
able. 

7. It is unnecessary for me to summarize the incidents 
on the days following the 30th March, since a full descrip- 
tion of these events has already been given in several 
places. 

8. Extra-provincial activities of local agitatore.—While 
the city of Delhi was in this disturbed condition, allega- 
tions were made that the local conspirators were des- 
patching emissaries to rouse the country side and that 
local merchants were bringing economic pressure on their 
customers in the mofussil to join the campaign. The 
result of enquiries into the charges against each individual 
will be found in the statements attached to this report. 
The information received was in many cases too vague to 
be of any use. In no case has any connection been estab- 
lished between any alleged “emissary”? and the local 
promoters of the disturbances, and in the two most im- 
portant cases—those of Raghunath Pershad alias Peare 
Lal and Saraswati G'r, the sadhu boy—it has been proved 
that the former described himself as an emissary in order 
to make money, and the latter from a desire to add to 
his importance. In any case the alleged propagands does 
not seem to have gone beyond a few attempts to induce 
other towns to observe a hartal. 


9. Enquiries into the economic pressure applied by 
wholesale merchants of Delhi to their customers elsewhere 
have met with a very similar result. It is probably true 
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that some firms did ask their customers to observe hartal, 
but so many of the allegations have been proved to have 
been due to spite or jealousy that it would be unjusti- 
fiable to assume the guilt of such firms as are not in a 
position to disprove the charges. Careful enquiries, ac- 
companied by 4n examination of the books, were made in 
each case when the firm mentioned could be traced. It 
does not seem that Delhi was responsible for anything 
more than the usual political influence which is naturally 
exercised by every large city on the surrounding districte. 

10. Wire-cutting on the railway.—Allusion must also be 
made to the railway strike and wire-cutting offences at 
Shakurpur Station on the North Western Railway near 
Delhi. This case has been dealt with judicially and was 
investigated by another officer, who was unable to trace 
any connection between this outrage and the political 
agitators of Delhi. 

11. Seditious posters.—The affixing of seditious posters 
in prominent places was a common occurrence during the 
disturbed days. These were removed as soon as possible 
by the police. In several cases the offenders were traced 
by the Criminal Investigation Depart ment but for various 
reasons it was dec'ded not to prosecute. In no case was 
any of these men found to have been working on behalf 
of the leaders, and their action appears to have been the 
result of political excitement. 

12. Connection with Bombay and the Punjab.—It was at 
first assumed that the outbreaks in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the Punjab, occurring more or less simultane- 
ously with those at Delhi, were the result of a far reaching 
conspiracy to rebel against the British Raj. Allegations 
were common that the whole of these disturbances origin- 
ated from Delhi and that Delhi emissaries had been sent 
in large numbers to rouse the country-side. It was 
declared, by the Anglo-Indian press particularly, that 
Bolshevik influence was behind the whole of these appa- 
rently co-ordinated outbreaks. We have been unable to 
find the slightest corroboration for these statements in 
spite of a protracted and energetic enquiry. The original 
riot was due, as I have shown, to the effects of high prices 
and political agitation (which included gross misrepre- 
sentation of the Rowlatt Bills) on the lower orders. I 
am convinced that such a disturbance was not’ wanted 
by the leaders, the majority of whom were horrified at 
the result of their activities and worked hard during the 
following days to get their errant followers under control. 
It is particularly noticeable that the disturbances at 
Delhi were not characterised by those lamentable anti- 
British acts of aggression which were the main feature of 
the disorders in the Punjab. The feeling was undoubtedly 
anti-British, and, if there had been any conspiracy to 
rebel against Government, it would have been easy to have 
directed the mob against banks, post offices and other 
public buildings. But none of these were touched ; there 
was no attempt to invade the Civil Lines and the only 
material damage caused by the mob was the breaking of 
some panes of glass in the railway station on the 30th 
March and the destruction of a few electric lamps and 
dustbins—the property of their own municipal committee. 
The only feature of the disorders which can be ascribed 
to the deliberate machinations of the agitators was the 


cowardly attack on Criminal Investigation Department 
officers on the 14th April, since the attacks on the police 
on the 17th April were the work of pure hooligans. ‘ 

13. Responsibility for the outbreak.—The main responsi- 
bility for these disorders must lie with those who promoted 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Bills. The principal 
members of the satyagraha sabha have already been 
mentioned. They should be divided into two classes, 
consisting firstly of those who soon realised the impracti- 
cability of the movement and the danger of its continu- 
ance, and, secondly, of those who either failed to realize 
this op else deliberately and malignantly contrived to 
continue the agitation. In the first category may be 
placed those who were principally responsible for the 
dissolution of the satyagraha sabha after the 17th April. 
The Sabha was dissolved and its records destroyed, partly 
because the more responsible members had realized the: 
dangers of the movement and partly because they were 
unwilling to subject the more innocent members of the 
Society to the annoyance of police enquiries. It is un- 
necessary here to discuss the second category. 

14. Conclusion.—To sum up: the conclusions to which 
these enquiries have led me are that the disturbances. 
were not due to a conspiracy to rebel against the British 
Raj. It was never intended by the members of the 
satyagraha eatha or by others who fostered the agitation, 
that their activities should result in violence. There is no 
doubt that the misrepresentation of the Rowlatt Acts had. 
aroused strong feeling, and this is not a matter for wonder, 
since it was freely rumoured that the Acts gave power to 
the police to arrest any four men seen conversing together, 
that any land in excess of 60 bighas would be confiscated 
by Government, and other such absurd fallacies. The 
riots occurred, however, simply because the men who had 
inflamed the mob were incapable of controlling it and not 
because they favoured an attempt to overcome the admi- 
nistration by force. It has been argued that if Gandhi 
had not keen arrested, the second outbreak would not 
have taken place. Though somewhat discredited now, 
Gandhi was then a popular hero, and his arrest was un- 
doubtedly the cause of much dissatisfaction. At the same 
time, there is no possible doubt that tke result of a visit 
from hin—at a time when the people were again settling. 
down to their normal occupations—would have merely 
uneettled them once more, particularly as he would un- 
doubtedly have made capital out of the order excluding 
him from the Punjab, and would have started forth from 
Delhi on a deliberate and well-advertised infringement of 
this order, to say nothing of the probability that he would 
commit some illegal act which would have necessitated 
his arrest in Delhi. Such procedure could not have failed 
to rouse intense excitement which might well have culmi- 
nated in a catastroy he such as occurred in the Punjab. 
The disorders in Delhi were unconnected with any dis- 
turbances elsewhere in India, except in so far as they 
were due to similar causes. They were due partly to 
economic distress occasioned by the war, and partly to 
protracted political agitation culminating in a violent 
campaign against the unpopular Rowlatt Acts. It should 
be added that this political agitation was, almost exclu- 
sively, the work of men who are not natives of Delhi. 
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To understand the political atmosphere prevailing in 
Delhiin theend of March 1919 it is necessary to recapi- 
tulate briefly the history of the towm in connection with 
Indian politics during the past few years. Ten years ago 
the public of Delhi took but little interest in political 
events. There were isolated cases, some of which have 


become notorious, of men belonging to Delhi who took a 
prominent part in agitation elsewhere in India and abroad, 
but the people of Delhi as a whole did not appear to 
concern themselves with such things. So much so was 
this the case that when the election of members for the 
Punjab Legislative Council was introduced, Delhi, though 
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it was the largest city in the province, failed to secure an 
elected representative when included in an electoral 
circle consisting of the districts of the Ambala and prrt 
of the Jullundur Division. The representation of Delhi 
on the Council was secured by the nomination of a pro- 
minent citizen by the Lieutenant-Governor, and through 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, whose headquarters 
are at Delhi. Since the separation of Delhi from the 
Punjab in 1912 the Imperial Enclave hes no been directly 
represented on any Legislative Council. This is to be 
remedied in the reformed Councils, the proposals for 
which include a Delhi representative on the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly. But for the past seven years 
the interests of Delhi have been left to self-constituted 
champions from other parts of India, whose ignorance 
of local matters really affecting its citizens can only be 
measured by the distances separating their homes from 
Delhi and Simla. 

2. This leads to the remark that Delhi and the surround- 
ing country, though annexed to the Punjab in 1858, 
always retained 4 distinctive individuality and never 
became essentially merged in that province. From the 
time when Delhi was the seat of the Moghul Empire its 
leading families have maintained their connection 
with those of Hindustan proper, of which the 
Delhi territory composed the northern part. Its wealthier 
merchants, who are mostly wholesale dealers and bankers, 
in their business relations were much more intimately 
connected with the business houses of the large cities 
of Hindustan and Rajputena and the sea-ports of Bombay 
and Calcutta than with the towns of the Punjab. The 
majority of these two classes are not interested in politics. 

3. A change took place, not unnaturally, when Delhi 
from being a quiet mufassil city, chiefly engaged in money 
making, was changed into the Imperial Capital by the 
Royal Announcement at the Durbar in December 1911. 
The city and its doings then gained an attraction for 
politicians and public men from other parts of India which 
they had not possessed before. Not only politicians, 
but unfortunately men of a different character also had 
their attention directed to Delhi. Revolutionary con- 
spirators did not spare the place until they had gained 
for it a most unhappy notoriety in the outrage on the 
Viceroy’s life in December 1912, which, though there were 
some Delhi men connected with the disgraceful deed, was 
chiefly the work of anarchists from another province. 

4. In 1912-13 an element of unrest was introduced by 
the starting of the ‘“‘ Hamdard” and ‘‘ Comrade” news- 
papers, and by the activities of the Khuddam-i-Kaaba 
Society, founded to work up Muhammadan sympathy 
with Turkey in the Tripoli and more especially the Balkan 
war. No exception could be taken to this display of 
sympathy in itself, but the agencies at work unfortunately 
mingled with it resentment against the apparently passive 
attitude of the British Government. These agencies as 
also the agency which despatched the medical red crescent 
mission to Turkey were all controlled by men from out- 
side Delhi. The entry of Turkey into the great European 
war rendered the position of Muhammadans one of no 
little difficulty, but on the whole their attitude locally was 
one of commendable restraint. 

5. Political unrest in Delhi may be said to date more 
immediately from the establishment in 1917 of a 
branch of the Indian Home Rule League founded by Mrs. 
Besant in September 1916. It is an interesting fact 
that the lead in founding this branch was taken by an 
Australian lady theosophist of German extraction. The 
section of the Delhi public which joined the League was 
not a large one, but it contains several prominent citizens. 
This marks the entry of prominent local men into the all- 
India political arena, as distinct from the discussions on 
religious questions in which the Maulvis of Delhi 
had always taken a leading part in conjunction 
with their co-religionists in the other large towns of 
Hindustan. Since 1917 there has been constant flow 
of political speakers from other provinces, whether attend- 
ing meetings of the Imperial Legislative Council or for 
other purposes, and some of these politicians have suc- 
cevded in imbuing the hitherto peaceable citizens of Delhi 
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with a most unfortunate taste for anti-Government 
oratory. This influx culminated in Christmas week of 
1918 in the convening of the annual sessions of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League, together with some 29 other political and social 
conferences and gatherings, at Delhi. This, the 33rd 
session of the Congress, was far from being a harmonious 
one. A considerable end influential number of the 
politic! leaders belonging to the moderate perty abstained 
altogether from attending the session. The machinery 
of the Congress was captured by the extremist party, 
behind whom the younger men with little or no political 
experience ranged themselves. The few moderate leaders. 
who attended obtained a hearing at the meetings with 
difficulty, their speeches, even those of the hitherto most 
respected, being subjected to frequent interruptions. 
This was the natural consequence of the unrestrained 
language used in the speeches of some of the extremist 
leaders, extracts from which are given in an Appendix 
tothis Memorandum. A feature of interest in the proceed- 
ings was the reiterated demand for speeches in Hindi 
insteed of in English, and generally it wes noticeable that 
any anti-British sentiment or reference wes received 
with approval and applause. The more experienced 
and worldly-wise of those who had previously been 
regarded as in the front of the extreme section became 
seriously alarmed, and et one time it appeared probable 
that there would be a serious split, and that Mrs. Besant 
and the members of her Home Rule League would have 
to secede end form an independent party. This split was 
averted at the time, but the President, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, had a difficult task in maintaining 
an outward show of unity in the Congress itself. The 
recent visit to England of an independent Home Rule 
League deputation, distinct from the Congress deputation, 
in connection with the Reforms Scheme would, however, 
indicate that the friction has since come to a heed. The 
meetings of the Muslim League, in which it may be 
remarked that the influential conservative sections of 
Delhi Muhammadans took no part or interest, were 
over-shadowed in importance by the meetings of the 
Congress, but the tone of the proceedings at the League 
meetings was set by the extremist pan-Islamic section, 
and Dr. Ansari, the President of the Reception Committee, 
in his address utilised the occasion to deliver a strongly 
worded appeal to religious passions on such subjects as 
the Khalifate and the guardianship of the loly places. 
This address was published in pamphlet form and was 
proscribed by the Punjab Government. It is reproduced 
in FE: closure 7.* Throughout both sessions considerable 
activity was displayed in advocating the identity of in- 
terests and sympathies of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

6. After a brief rest from the orgy of political oratory 
delivered during the Christmas holidays, politics were 
revived at s garden party given on the 26th January 
by some Delhi Muhammadans at which resolutions 
were passed demanding immediate full provincial auto- 
noniy and the adoption of the Congress-League Scheme 
for the Central Government. This was followed on the 
28th January by a fairly well attended lecture delivered 
by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in which he advocated . 
the starting of Congress Committees in every Mohalla 
and village. A further meeting was held on the 3rd 
February to protest against the Rowlatt Bill and Excess 
Profits Tax which were about to be introduced in the 
Imperial Council. About this time three mushroom 
newspapers were also started named the “ Congress,” 
the “Qaum” and the ‘‘ Ingilab.”” These with the 
“* Vijaya,” started in December, chiefly distinguished 
themselves by, virulent comments on the Rowlatt Bills, 
and in the end of February the security of the “ Vijaya” 
Press had to be enhanced from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000, 
while the editor and printer of the “ Ingilab ” were warned. 

7. On the 7th March Mr. M. K. Gandhi of Bombay 
held a public meeting to inaugurate his passive resistance 
movement in Delhi. On the same day a local Satyagraha 
Sabha was founded with a membership of 15 persons 
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who hed by that time teken the Salyagraha vow. These 
were the more prominent local Home Rule Leaguers, 
but very few were really residents of Delhi. The principal 
members were Dr. Ansari of Ghazipur in the United 
Provinces (President), Munshi Ram (alias Swami 
Shardhanand) of Jullundur and the Kangri Gurukul, 
Hasrat Mohani of Aligarh, Dr. Abdul Rahman of Bara 
Banki, Shankar Lal of Patiala, Shiv Narain Haksar of 
Delhi, Miss Gmeiner (the Australian, already mentioned), 
Mohammad Shuaib of Aligarh, Indra (son of Munshi 
Ram) and his wife. Several prominent residents, who 
were approached by the organisers, refused to subscribe 
tothe vow, the most noticeable being Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh. The legal fraternity 
also kept themselves aloof from the movement, under the 
well-founded belief that it was illegal and contrary to the 
conditions of their enrolment as pleaders and advocates. 

8. On the top of all these predisposing causes of excite- 
ment came the speeches delivered in the Imperial Legis- 
Jative Council during the discussion on the “‘ Rowlatt ” 
Bills. Several of the non-ofticial members prophesied 
that their passage would be followed by a prolonged 
agitation throughout British India, and some went so far 
ag to say that the agitation would be of a nature such as 
Government had never seen before. After the first day’s 
debate but few of the leading citizens of Delhi attended 
in the galleries of the Council Chamber, and from this one 
might judge that their personal interest in the Bills was 
small. But the speeches of the members opposing 
the Bill were reproduced in full in the Vernacular Press, 
which did not of course devote the same amount of space 
or attention to the speeches of the official members who 
explained the necessity -for the Act and the moderation of 
its provisions. The public which depends on these news- 
papers for its news was therefore presented with a very 
one-sided and distorted view. 

9. Thus the ground was well prepared for agitation 
and misrepresentation among the lower and more igno- 
rant classes. When the agitation was at its height it 
‘was found that misrepresentation was not confined to 
the ‘“‘ Rowlatt’’ Act, bad though the distortions of that 
Act were. The Excess Profits Tax and the new Income 
Tax Act lent themselves to the misrepresentation that all 
property was to be confiscated by Government up to at 
Jeast half a man’s possessions, includ ng not only those 
‘of city people but of the agriculturists in the villages, and 
that a most inconvenient and utterly unjustifiable inqui- 
sition into honest traders’ profits was to be introduced. 
The Patel Marriage Bill (introduced by a non-official 
member of Council) could be and was distorted into an 
intention by Government to interfere with orthodox 
Hindu marriage customs! Many other false rumours 
were industriously and successfully circulated. Under 
the “ Rowlatt” Act itself the police were credited with 
an almost unlimited power of search in private houses, 
and with authority to arrest summarily any three persons 
seen talking together. The high prices of most of the 
common necessities of | fe caused by the war, which, 
instead of falling on the conclusion of the armistice, 
appeared to be only rising to almost unendurable heights, 
formed another indictment against the Government. 
The British Government, if it was all powerful, and if 
it had successfully defeated its enemies as it announced, 
should have been able to reduce prices by executive order 
or other authoritative action. The economic hardship 
caused by high prices should not be forgotten as providing 
@ fruitful soil in which tlie professional agitator could 
sow his poisonous seed. Another economic cause, which 
was assigned at the time for the unexpected prolongation 
of the hartal, was the effect of the sudden drop in the 
price of cotton and woollen goods in the Delhi market 
when peace came in sight. Large dealers in piece goods 
who had bought at high rates were faced with consider- 
able losses, and it was actually alleged that it was to the 
interest of these men to foment the trouble and keep the 
city in a disturbed state, in the hope that the price of the 
goods on their hands might be raised and their losses thus 
reduced. It was in conditions such as these that, 
following Gandhi’s lead, the local Satyagraha Sabha 


held meetings in the latter half of March to promote 
his passive resistance movement. The Vernacular Press 
took good care to keep the embers alive. 


10. The suggestion that the 30th of March should be 
observed as a day of fasting and hartal was mooted at 
these meetings and in the Press about a week before, 
but up to the even’ng of 29th March the information 
collected by the police was to the effect that the idea 
had not ‘really caught on, and that though a number 
of Hindu shop-keepers were likely to be persuaded 
to close their shops, against their own real wishes, very 
few Muhammadans were expected to follow their example 
on the 30th. The number of signatories to the Satya- 
graha vow was said to have been about 120—not an 
alarming number in a large city with a population of 
nearly a quarter of a million. Later it was discovered 
that a local Maulvi, a popular preacher who had done much 
to stimulate interest in the Muslim League meetings in 
December, had won over.a number of his wavering co- 
religionists by a misleading but spirited lecture delivered 
on the 29th of March. The alteration in Gandhi’s plans 
for a day of general humiliation to be celebrated 
on the following Sunday, the 6th of April, instead of on 
the 30th of March, was not communicated by the Sabha 
to the general public at Delhi. The Senior Superinten- 
dent of Police, however, took the usual precautionary 
measures indicated to be necessary on the information 
received and the police reserves in the lines and at the 
various police stations were ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness in the morning. 


11. A detailed account of the events of the 80th March 
will be found in my letter No. 45-C.-Home, dated 31st 
March 1919, to the Secretary. to the Government of India, 
Home Department (page 128), in Colonel Beadon’s 
Inquest order (page 134) and in the Magistrate’s order, 
dated 30th September 1919, in the Riot case (page 148). 
A resumé of these reports may be found useful. 


12. The universal character of the hartal of the 30th 
of March was, it must be confessed, a surprise to the 
officials, as it was also apparently to the organisers. In 
the morning a number of shop-keepers in the outlying 
bazars. more especially in the suburbs, endeavoured 
to carry on their work as usual but were induced by 
disorderly mobs to close their shops through fear of 
being looted. No cases of looting were, however, reported. 
The strike was gradually enforced on the tramways and 
vehicles of all sorts, passengers in which were made 
to descend and continue their journey on foot. The only 
place, however, where any actual disturbance took place 
was at the main railway station. There, what was at 
first a small mob attempted to prevent the railway con- 
tractor from supplying food and sweetmeats to travellers. 
This led about mid-day to a scuffle with the raihvay 
authorities, and such troops as were present in the rail- 
way station and others summoned from the Fort had to 
be utilised with the police to clear the station precincts. 
This could not be effected without recourse to firing on 
the mob, after Mr. Currie (Additional District Magistrate), 
who had hurried to the railway station on hearing of 
the riot, Messrs. Marshall and Jeffreys of the Police, 
Mr. Yule, District Traftic Superintendent, and others, 
including some of the British soldiers and many of the 
police, had been struck and wounded by ‘stones and 
bricks with which they were assailed by the rioters. 
Their numbers had rapidly increased during the period 
of close upon 2 hours in which the police had been en- 
deavouring to disperse the mob before the order to fire was 
given. On being cleared away from the railway precincts 
the rioters were, with military assistance, gradually 
driven through the Queen’s Garden into the Chandni 
Chauk. There the police closed the west gate of the 
Qucen’s Garden, and attempted for some time to hold 
the position passively. The mob however continued to 
stone and threatened to overcome the police and the small 
detachment of British Infantry which had come to their 
assistance, and firing had again to be resorted to. This 
was limited to two volleys and succeeded in causing the 
mob to disperse. 
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13. The casualties as ascertained at the time and in 
the subsequent inquest proceedings were 8 men killed. 
and 2 more died of wounds during the following week. 
The number of wounded who came for treatment at the 
Civil Hospital was only 10 or 12. The age of the youngest 
of the men killed was reported as 22. Three boys of 12 
and 13 were among the wounded, but none among the 
killed. That there were not more casualties among the 
boys whom the mob put in their front line, is due to the 
steadiness and discipline of the British Infantry under 
Sergeant Kemsley of the Bedfordshire Regiment, who 
directed his men to shoot high and so avoid injuring 
any boys as far as possible. 

14. Throughout this regrettable incident the police 
and British Infantry employed to quell the riot behaved 
with great restraint, and, as I reported at the time, a 
very sudden and awkward situation was tackled with 
great firmness by Messrs. Currie and Marshall. A want 
of decision on their part might have had much more 
serious consequences, Further disorder was checked by 
the prompt arrival, about 3-30 p.a., of Indian Cavalry 
from the new Cantonments. The cavalry patrolled the 
Chandni Chauk and the roads adjacent to the Queen’s 
Garden. while in the course of the afternoon British Infan- 
try picquets were stationed at the city gates. _ 

15. The patrolling of the Chandni Chauk restored 
order to such an extent that in the evening Mr. Currie and 
I were enabled to permit a meeting to take place between 
5and 6 p.m. at the Pipal Park which had been previously 
arranged for the Queen’s Garden. This meeting was got 
through without disorder, in accordance with the under- 
taking given to me by its organisers Munshi Ram, Mahmud 
Shuaib and Abdul Rahman of the Satyagraha Sabha. 
It disperséd quietly, a result only attributable, in my 
opinion. to the show of military force known to be avail- 
able. But it was followed by an unfortunate incident 
which should perhaps be mentioned as much was made of 
it at the time in the Vernacular Press. About 6 o'clock 
a small party of the Manipuri Regiment proceeding to 
reinforce the Kotwali, the main city pol'ce «tation, met 
a large crowd of persons in the Chandni Chauk following 
Munshi Ram nome from this meeting. The Manipuri 
Native Officer in charge, not understanding the language 
or the meaning of the shouts of the crowd, and being afraid 
that his small party would be attacked and overcome, 
lined up his men and ordered them to load. During 
this process one of the men accidentally let off his rifle 
in the air. Munshi Ram and the crowd with him think- 
ing they were being fired upon were naturally much 
excited and a fracas appeared imminent. Fortunately 
at this moment Mr. Orde, Superintendent of Police, 
rode up and getting between the parties explained matters 
and succeeded in getting the Manipuris into the Kotwali. 
The crowd was so close to the soldiers that if the sepoy 
had actually fired at any one instead of into the air he 
could not possibly have missed hitting some one at any 
rate. z 

16. After about 7 o’clock, when darkness began to 
come on, there seemed to be no reason to anticipate any 
further trouble, nor did anything untoward occur during 
the night. The necessary military and police disposi- 
tions were made at the railway station. No trouble 
was reported from any other parts of the city on the 
30th March. *° 

17. A full record of the events in Delhi, day by day 
from the 31st March to the 17th April, will be found in 
my demi-official letter to the Home Secretary, No. 55-C.- 
Home. dated 17th April 1919 (page 130) and also in 
Colonel Beadon’s diary of the same period contained in 
his letter No. 9-C., dated 20th May 1919 (page 132). 
These accounts also may perhaps usefully be summarised. 

18. On the 3let March and Ist April there was a good 
deal of excitement in the city in connection with the 
funerals of the victims of the riot. All the shops remained 
closed ; turbulent mobs prevented the trams and other 
yehicles plying ; and very large mixed erowds of Hindus 
and Muhammadans attended the funerals. On the after- 
noon of the Ist, however, after the last funeral. the situa- 
tion cleared a little and a few shops began to open. On 
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the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th April the bazars remained 


. open, and it was decided to withdraw all troops from the 


city, except a guard of 25 Native Infantry at the railway 
station. But there was still evidence of a considerablo 
amount of excitement; meetings were being held at 
which the speakers indulged in very unbridled language 
calculated to keep alive the tension ; the local Vernacular 
newspapers were publishing violent articles (for specimens 
see page 143 ef seq.) ; seditious posters inciting to revenge 
and murder (specimens on page 147 et seq.) wero found 
posted in prominent places in the city, and credence was 
being given to wild rumours of every description. The 
most noticeable incident perhaps was the appearance of 
the Arya Samajist. Munshi Ram, on the pulpit of the Jama 
Masjid, and his being allowed to address the assembly 
after the Juma prayers on Friday, April the 4th. (This 
usurpation and the headstrong thoughtlessness of the 
crowd which permitted it and even egged him on, have 
since been strongly deprecated by orthodox Muslim 
opinion). The tram-cars continued to he boycotted as 
belonging to a British Company. Up to the evening of 
the 5th it remained doubtful whether Delhi would celebrate 
another hartal on Sunday, the 6th, in accordance with 
Gandhi’s revised programme for the rest of India, or be 
content with the exploits of the previous Sun’ay. The 
information received was that the Satyagraha leaders 
deprecated a second hartal, but that by this time they had 
lost control of their followers, and the direction of events 
had passed toa few minor Hindu agitators and the low 
class Muhammadan element. Consequently it was decided 
to resume the previously arranged dispositions of troops 
and police at the Town Hall, Queen’s Garden, railway 
station and other important points by an early hour next 
morning. 

19. On the 6th April a complete hartal duly took place ; 
all the shops in the city were closed; and Hindus were 
again admitted to a large prayer meeting at the Fatehpuri 
Mosque. But the day passed without disturbance, and 
in the evening the British troops at the Town Hall and 
railway station were withdrawn. In order to occupy 
the crowds the Deputy Commissioner allowed meetings 
at the Edward Park and Dr. Ansari’s house. 

20. On the 7th, 8th and 9th April the shops were 
reopened and normal conditions appeared to be returning 
though there was evidently a good deal of excitement 
beneath the outward calm. This excitement was chiefly 
kept alive by wild speeches at meetings and by obnoxious 
articles in the local Press. On the morning of the 9th 
April the Government of India sanctioned my issuing 
orders excluding Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who had the day be- 
fore deliberately defied the law in Bombay, and was then 
reported to be on his way up-country from Delhi and 
directing his return to the Bombay Presidency. This 
was a step of which I had suggested the advisability 
to the Government of India on the 31st March, in view 
of what I then regarded as a situation fraught with very 
dangerous possibilities should Gandhi decide to inaugu- 
rate his disobedience-to-laws campaign in Delhi. As 
this campaign had not at that time gone beyond words and 
newspaper articles, the Government of India did not con- 
sider the issue of restrictive orders against Gandhi to be 
necessary, By the 8th April the situation was rendered 
more difticult in Delhi through the fact that a few days 
before the Punjab Government had issued an order 
excluding him from the Punjab. On the 9th, after his 
exploits in Bombay, it beeame obvious that we could only 
anticipate some action on his part which would neces- 
sitate his arrest in Delhi if he were allowed to enter tho 
city, and in the then temper of the mob this might have . 
been followed by the most serious consequences. Mr. 
Gandhi was however successfully intercepted on the 
borders of the Punjab and sent back to Bombay. 

21. Early onthe morning of the 10th April, anticipat- 
ing a recrudescence of the strike when'the news of 
Gandhi's arrest should become known, the police and the 
troops again took up their emergency positions. Though 
the shops in “the main bazar remained closed throughout 
the 10th the situation remained quiet, and the day passed 
off with a mass meeting at the Burning Ghats. In the 
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evening it was reported that the Satyagrahis intended to 
remain firm to their oath, but that there should be no 
hartal next day. Consequently it was arranged that the 
cavalry should return to Cantonments, and the police 
should be withdrawn from their emergency stations. The 
receipt late that night of the news of the outbreak at 
Amritsar and the murder of two Bank Managers there 
caused a hurried cancellation of these arrangements 
and on the 11th it became evident that the bazars would 
again be closed. The day passed without incident though 
there were indications of increased unpleasantness in 
the temper of the crowd. The spread of the news of 
events at Amritsar and Lahore had a very bad effect, 
and it was considered necessary to strengthen the military 
guards at the Town Hall and railway station. On the 
ilth, 12th and 13th the Deputy Commissioner had severai 
interviews with the leaders of the people in an endeavour 
to secure the opening of the shops and slaughter-house. 
These interviews were more or less fruitless as the leaders 
had evidently lost control, but the 12th and. 13th, parti- 
cularly the latter, passed off quitd quietly, many of the 
people being engaged on the 13th in celebrating the 
Baisa\hi festival, which fell due that day. 

22, Early in the morning of the 14th April a fresh 
piece of very disquieting news was received to the effect 
that a strike had occurred at the Shakurpur Goods 
Station on the Southern Punjab Railway during the night. 
The mail train for Lahore which left Delhi the evening 
before had to be brought back in the morning. The 

* matter of this strike and the cutting of telegraph wires 
at Shakurpur are dealt with in Mr. Currie’s judgment 
dated 30th July 1919 in the case Crown versus Hari 
Chand, etc. (page 160 et seq.). 

23. During the course of the morning several reports 
were received of intimidation of people going to their 
work in offices and at the railway station, and of shop- 
Keepers who ventured to commence opening their shops. 
An order under section 188, Indian Penal Code, was there- 
fore issued forbidding such intimidation. On a report 
from one of the English Banks that their clerks were 
unwilling to work, the other Banks were consulted, and 
on their representation that if one closed all must close 
the day was declared a public holiday under the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act. This holiday had to be maintained 
on the 15th and 16th and eventually the 17th April. 
The succeeding four days were the Easter Holidays. 
On the afternoon of the 14th I held a meeting at the Town 
Hall with the leading members of the Home Rule party 
who were the only persons who appeared to have retained 
any authority over the mob. ~This was adjourned to the 
next morning, to see how far the leaders could induce the 
people to close the hartal.' Soon after this meeting had 
ended a very unfortunate incident took place at the King 
Edward Park, where two Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment Sub-Inspectors, attending a Satyagraha meeting in 
their official capacity, were assaulted, one of them very 
seriously. This meeting dispersed on the appearance of 
the District Magistrate with a troop of cavalry. This 
incident is dealt with in Mr. Currie’s judgment dated 
21st July 1919 in the case Crown versus Shankar Lal, etc. 
(page 150 et seq.). \ 

24. On the 15th April two meetings were held with a 
number of the leaders and more prominent shop- 
keepers, which were attended by all the civil officers 
and by the General Officer Commanding and the 
Officers Commanding the Detachments of troops 
stationed in the city. These meetings are fully 
described in my letter of the 17th April (page 21). 
Towards the close of both the meetings there was 
a distinct element of danger in the presence in the 
Chandni Chauk of a large crowd who had collected 
on a rumour that the leaders had been summoned 
to the meetings in order to be arrested. In the afternoon 
this crowd was reinforced by a large number of lathiwalas, 
and at one time it appeared hardly possible that a colli- 
sion with the police and the troops could be avoided. 
No actual collision however took place, and at the’close 
of the meeting leading men such as Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Dr. Ansari and Munshi Ram were able to persuade the 


crowd to follow them away from the Town Hall. Towards 
the end of the afternoon meeting it was announced that 
the slaughter-house had been opened, and later a few 
shops in the bazar opened for a short time. The pro- 
spects of the hartal coming to a close therefore appeared 
better than at any time during the previous six days. 


25. On the 16th April these hopes however were not 
realised, but as the holding of any further meetings would 
have almost certainly led to a collision between the large 
mob of lathiwalas and the police and troops, the continu- 
ance of efforts to induce the shops to open had to be left 
in the hands of the leading men who were by this time 
undoubtedly making genuine efforts in this direction. 
These efforts bore fruit on the morning of the 17th when 
a large number of shops were opened in the Chandni 
Chauk and several of the smaller bazars were fully 
opened. Police patrols were sent out to prevent inter- 
ference by the mob with persons wishing to open their 
shops. The English Banks in the Chauk also reopened 
at my request in order to set an example to the bazar. 
The unruly element in the mob, however, prevented the 
cessation of the strike, and the arrest about 1 P.M. of a 
hooligan who, with a crowd of supporters, was threatening 
well disposed shop-keepers, brought matters toa head. A 
large crowd invaded the Chauk from the side streets, and 
a determined attack was madeona small police picquet 
at the mouth of Ballimaran street.* A Head Constable 
was severely wounded on the head and very nearly killed ; 
other members of the police force were injured and 
attempts were made to seize their carbines. The police 
had to fire in self-protection and to clear the rioters, with 
the result that 18 persons were wounded with buckshot, 
of whom 2 subsequently died. This action had the result 
of rapidly dispersing the mob who were prevented from 
reassembling by the sending of the squadron of cavalry 
in the Queen’s Garden through the main bazars. A body 
of Indian Infantry also participated in the demonstration 
and captured a large number of lathis, but the troops 
were not called upon to fire owing to the almost instan’ 
taneous dispersal of the rioters. Some arrests of persons 
who had been prominent in the disorder were made and 
quiet was restored in a very short time and maintained 
throughout the afternoon. All the shops in the Chandni 
Chauk had of course closed at the commencement of the 
disturbance, at the beginning of which the English Banks 
were also closed. Police guards had some days- earlier 
been placed on the Banks, ard fortunately nothing 
untoward happened there. 

26. In the course of the afternoon I obtained the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council to the exten- 
sion of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, to Delhi, and a 
Notification under section (2) thereof was issued prohibit- 
ing all meetings in public places without the previous 
sanction of the District Migistrate. At the same time 
I reported to Simla by telephone that the situation ap- 


. peared so threatening that I doubted whether order could 


be restored without the application of Martial Law. In 
reply to ny request for the extension of Martial Law 
to the city, I received instructions from the Government 
of India to represent my reasons more fully in writing. 


27. The necessity for making a further application for 
the extension of Martial Law however happily did not 
arise, because onthe morning of the 18th April the situa- 
tion cleared almost as if by magic. It was reported that 
many of the shops in the suburban area were opened 6n 
the afternoon of the 17th and they remained open on the 
18th. The shops in the Chandni Chauk followed suit 
on the 19th when the hartal was brought completely to 
an end. The predominant reason for this change in the 
attitude of the people was no doubt the fact that they 
were heartily tired of the strike and of fhe trouble and 
serious pecuniary losses it was causing them. A rumour 
that became current that Martial Law had either been 
established, as instanced by the action of the police on 
the 17th, or was on the point of being established, was 
said to have also contributed to this end. A further 


* For detailed facts se2 Mr. Currie’s Judzment dated 26th June 1919 
in case Crown versus Jitu, etc. (page 155 ef aeg.). 
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Teason assigned at the time was that no pressure to open 
their shops had been brought to bear on the 18th, and the 
people therefore felt that they were choosing their own 
time for doing so. Thus this strike, which began on 
the 10th April, was brought to a close. 

28. During this period of very serious tension and 
excitement in the city, the danger which appeared most 
to be feared, so far as the authorities were concerned, 
was that they might be forced into the false position of 
creating a conflagration by taking action which might 
be misinterpreted. No such accusation has, so far as 
I am aware, ever been brought against the authorities or 
the police in regard to the incident of the 17th April. 
It appears to have been generally recognised that the mob 
by their gratuitous and brutal assault, on the Ballimaran 
‘police picquet had only brought their punishment on 
themselves, and that the action taken by .the police in 
self-defence was fully justified. A very significant fact, 
which only came to light several days later, was the 
dissolution of the local Satyagraha Sabha on the evening 
of the 17th April. The principal members of the com- 
mittee held a meeting, at which it was recognised that the 
passive resistance movement had developed into something 
that the majority of the signatories could not possibly have 
contemplated at the time they subscribed to the S1ty2- 
graha vow. It was, therefore, felt that the members 
of the Sabha ought not to be held to be botind by their 
vow, unless they were given an opportunity of reconsid sr- 
ing their’ position in the light of the events of the past 
fortnight. The result of the discussion on this point of 
view was that it was decided to dissolve the S1bh2 forth- 
with, and to burn the list of members together with the 
papers on which their taking of the vow was recorded. 
Immediate effect was given‘to this decision. No more 
has been heard of this particular movement in Dalhi. 

29. The steady conduct of the police and troops, 
employed on the irksome duty of standing by through- 
out a prolonged period of strain, has already been alluded 
to in connection with particular incidents. This steadi- 
ness was put to severer tests than the mere cwrying out 
of the duties allotted to them without provoking colli- 
sions. The police, for instance, were freely abused for 
continuing to serve an alien Government instead of rang- 
ing themselves on the side of their countrymen. One of 
the most disquieting reports received during the time 
of greatest tension was that of an attempt by a lately 
‘dismissed ex-sepoy of one of the Native Infantry regi- 
ments in the New City Cantonment to tamper with the 
fidelity of his late comrades. He was promptly arrested 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. The 
Indian officers and men of another regiment stationed 
close by had already dealt themselves with a “‘ babu ” 
making a similar attempt by turning him out of their 
lines. But more serious still was the evidently organized 
campaign made by agitators in the Central Punjab to 
‘tempt men from their allegiance. The wickedly false 
Tumours spread abroad that the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar had been bombed, and that a party of Sikh girls 
had been searched with indignity in a train for Kirpans, 
teached the Sikhs in Delhi, and naturally created some 
excitement. It should not be overlooked that the lies 
industriously circulated about the ‘‘ Rowlatt” and 
other Acts mentioned in paragraph 9 above, were calculat- 
‘ted, and apparently designedly so, to move deeply the 
feelings of the agricultural classes from whom the vast 
majority of our Indian troops and police are drawn. 


The confiscation of all landed property and the profits - 


therefrom above s certain amount or value, and inter- 
ference with domestic habits and customs, were fictions 
evidently invented to test severely and possibly under- 
mine the faithfulness of the armed forces of the Crown. 
That this sinister agitation had no effect upon the Indian 
Tegiments stationed in Delhi and the local police, speaks 
fiighly of their moral, discipline and common-sense. 
‘Their conduct was worthy of all praise, and stood out in 
pleasing contrast to that of the easily gulled populace of 
‘the towns. 

30. There have been previous instances of strikes of 
-even longer duration in individual trades in Delhi, but 
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not, for many years at any rate, of such a prolonged 
strike of this genera] nature. It was however known 
from the first that a very large proportion of those in- 
volved were being forced to participate against their 
own wishes and interests. The situation was thus one 
in which it appeared to be possible to allow the economic 
factor to exert its influence in rallying all peacefully 
disposed persons to the side of law and order. That this 
factor had a great effect in bringing the strike to an end 
can hardly be doubted. It was also largely instrumental 
in producing in the public a state of mind antagonistic 
to a renewal of any such senseless and discredited agitation. 
But to give this factor time to come into play necessitated 
the adoption of a waiting attitude on the part of the 
civil authorities. This attitude had its only justification 
in the knowledge that an ample body of troops was 
immediately available to suppress any open outbreak. 
Without the assistance rendered by the military force, 
readily placed at our disposal by Brigadier-General 
Drake-Brockman and occupying an ideal strategic posi- 
tion in the Queen’s Garden and Town Hall, such an atti- 
tude might very well have become at any time impossible. 
At the same time it is only right to state that there were 
no signs of any organized attempts by the mob to attack 
property or human life, except during the two actual 
riots of the 30th Mvrch and the l7th April. On the 
afternoon of the 14th April a certain amount of 
Municipal property was damaged, but no cases of looting 
in the bazars were ‘reported. Nor did the mob ever 
mvke a move towards the Civil Lines, or make any 
attack on public institutions or European places of 
business, as was unfortunately the case elsewhere. On 
the 3rd May I was able to report to the Government of 
India that since the 19th April business in the City and - 
suburbs had been carried on in an orderly and peaceful 
manner, and that there had been no reports of further 
disorder or lawlessness, though it was premature to say 
that Delhi had settled down to entirely normal conditions, 
as there was reason to believe that an under-current of 
unrest still existed in consequence of what had happened 
here and elsewhere. The arrests of the persons involved 
in the three riot trials which have already been mentioned 
were effected gradually in the following few weeks without 
further trouble. Rumours that were set about that a 
fresh hartal was to be held on Friday, the 25th April, 
in sympathy with a similar movement which was being 
engineered in Bombay for that date, did not eventuate in 
anything of the kind taking place. The leaders who had 
organised or acquiesced in the organisation of the general 
strike earlier in the month, and who had recognised their 
inability to check the forces thua set loose, resolutely 
set their faces against the repetition of any such risk to 
the public peace. A number of them—14 in all—had been 
enrolled as Special Constables by the District’ Magistrate 
on the 17th April for a few days under the Police Acts 
and thus given an authority which as private citizens 
they had not previously possessed. The extension of 
the Seditious Meetings Act to Delhi, and the consequent 
prohibition of public meetings at which exciting speeches 
could be delivered, also contributed in a large measure 
to the restoration of a calmer atmosphere. Orders of 
pre-censorship issued to the four local newspapers the 
“Vijaya,” the “Congress,” the “ Ingilab” and the 
“Qaum” in the third week of April, when our streng- 
thened Criminal Investigation Department had time to 
examine their publications, had a considerable effect in 
attaining this object. 

31.-The main factor which in the succeeding few weeks 
prevented a sense of complete tranquillity being restored 
in Delhi was the outbreak of the Afghan war in the begin- 
ning of May, and the reports and rumours of consequent 
trouble on the North-West Frontier. The effect of the 
Afghan war in Delhi was, however, reported to have 
been a general rallying of the people towards the side 
of Government, the Hindus being thoroughly alarmed at 
the turn of events, and the Muhammadana regarding 
the Amir’s attack on the British Power as a piece of 
insensate folly. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the citizens of Delhi held, with permission, a public 
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meeting in the Queen’s Gerden on the 13th of May, at 
which a resolution supported by some twelve speakers of 
varying shades of political thought, wes passed expressing 
the profound loyalty of the citizens of Delhi ond their 
faithfulness to their King-Emperor, their disapproval of 
the Afghan Ruler invading their country witLout ony 
excuse, and their readiness to essist the Goverrment in 
every way, coupled with a request thet the Governmcr.t 
of India should adopt a policy of moderation and concilia- 
tion so that calmness and satisfaction migl.t Le restored 
in the country. Slightly belated though this pronounce- 
ment was, it was in a sense satisfactory that the leaders 
were able to summon ard hold such a meeting. 

32. To complete this narrative it is necessary to refer 
to the complaints made from time to time that pressure 
was brought to bear by the Delhi merchants on the people 
of outlying districts to join in the hartal, erd thet emis- 
saries spreading sedition infested the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and also to suspicions of propegenda work among 
railway and telegraph subordinates emanating from Delhi. 
It is obvious that a large commercial centre like Delhi, 
with trade ramifications ll over the surrounding country, 
would naturally exercise a considerable influence in such 
& matter as the general cessation of buying end selling. 
Many towns to the north, and more particulerly to the 
south and east of Delhi, look towards the plzce for a lecd, 
and keep a vigilant eye on its doings not only on account of 
its traditions as the ancient Moghul Cepite! of the Empire, 
but also now that it hes again become the Imperial 
Capital. There is no doubt also thet the Arye Semaj 
has obtained a fairly firm footing in the neighbouring 
districts of Rohtek and Gurgeon, and thet leeding men 
there would take their cue from prominent Arya Semojists 
in Delhi. But in considering the question of emissaries 
leaving Delhi for propaganda work it hes to be remem- 
bered that hundreds, if not thousands of people from 
outside come to Delhi daily from all the neighbouring 
country-side for the transaction of business or es mere 
sight‘eeers or travellers through this important railwey 
junction, and that in times of excitement such people 
would carry beck to their native towns and villages the 
most wonderful stories of the happenings in the Imperial 
City. Delhi cannot therefore avoid the consequences inci- 
dent to its position. Definite information of the activities 
of emissaries from Delhi and of the exertion of trade 
pressure on business firms outside was not received by 
the authorities here till the fourth week of April. On 
examination it appezrcd thet most of this information 
related to the first ten deys of April when the general 
strike movement was at its height. This delay rendered 
an investigation of the complaints extremely difficult. 
After the 23rd of April, when ® conference on the subject 
between certain ofticers deputed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment and the Delhi authorities took place, arrangements 
were made for better co-ordination of information, 
but no very tangible results were attained. Efforts have 
been meade to investigzte sll complaints which were 
sufficiently definite to stford grounds for investigation. 
The result is tabuleted in the st tement attached to the 
memorandum furnished by Mr. Orce, Superinten- 
dent of Police, Criminal Investigation Department. 
It will be seen that in very few cases wes the com- 
plaint substantiated, «nd in several cases the charges 
were found to be false ond due to private enmities, one 
rether prominent czse specially reported from the Meerut 
District being found to be the work of a swindling imper- 
sonator. In addition to these investigations, complaints 

“ baving been made th:t emissaries were touring the neigh- 
bourhood in motor cars, action was taken at the time to 
restrict the hiring of cers and to watch and record the 
movements of motors leaving Delhi either for the Punjab 
or the United Provinces. This action also wes attended 
with practically no result in bringing suspicion home to 
any particuler individuals. It cannot, of course, be essert- 
ed thet no such evil influences emanated from Delhi, 
but the only sztisfactory proof of such activities is the 
capture of en emissery when et work on his evil pro- 
pagande. It is remerksble how few cases of this nature 
were brought to light. 


33. There ct one time appesred to ke considerable 
grourd for supposing that underhend influences were at 
work in fomenting # railway strike end trouble among 
the telegraph (railway) steff. A specicl agency was 
deputcd by the Governmert of Indie. to investigate 
this particuler ferture of the prevsiling disorder. Mr. 
A. F. K. Begbie of the United Provinces Railway Police, 
Agre., took up the enquiry on the 2¢th Apri! and concluded 
his investig: tion on the 22rd July. The result of this 
prolonged investigetion, sprerd over lengthy rortiors 
of severe! railweys, is given in Mr. Begbie’s report of the 
29th July which formed en enclosure to my letter 
No. 172-C.-Home, dated 13th August 1919, to the Home 
Department (page 159). It will te geen thet the 
conclusion errived et by Mr. Begbie end his assistants 
was thet no trace could be fourd of any orgenization 
worthy of the name working to bring about strikes 
among the Indian steft cn the railweys. There had for 
some time been gencre] discontent on some of the railway 
lines running into Delhi over the inedequzcy of retes of 
pay during a protrected period of high prices and economic. 
unrest. The origin of troubles such ts erose on tke 
night of the 13th April et thé Shekurpur Goods Station 
just outside Delhi, could only ke traced to sympathy 
with the harfal then in progress in Delhi city erd with 
the pzssive resistance movement sterted in connec- 
tion with the “ Rowlatt ” Bills, of the provisions of which 
the railwey staff were profourdly ignorant. This sym- 
pethy found occesion to express itself on the receipt by 
the Shakurpur strff of en inflimmetory measege tele- 
grephed from Lehore on tle 11th April. But keyord’ 
the somewhat frequent serding of excited ‘ practice ’” 
messrges ketween the reilway telegraph staff, no 
definite seditious orgenizetion could te discovered. 
The results, like those ef Mr. Crde’s investigstion into- 
emissaries and propegends, were rether negative, but so- 
for es they went the trouble on railways should epperently 
be escribed primerily to economic rether then to political: 
causes. 


Enclosures— 
1. Letter to Home Department, 81 March 1919. 
2. Ditto 17 April 1919. 
3 Ditto 24 May 1919. 


4. Letter from Deputy Commissioner, 20 May 1919. 
5. Inquest Order by District Magistrate. ‘ 
6. Note by Mr. R. C. Jeffreys. S.P. 
7. Speech by Dr. M. A. Ansari. 
8. Abstracts from Indian newsparers. 
9. Seditious Posters. 
10. Judgment in Railway Station Riot Case. 
11. Ditto Edward Park Riot Case. 
12. Ditto Ballimaran Riot Case. 
13. Investigations into agitation on railways. 
14.*Judgment in Shakurpur Strike Case. 
1 
Letter No. 45-C.-Home, dated Delhi, the 31st March 
1919, from the Eon'ble Br.C. A. Barron, C.1.E., to the 
How’ble Sir J. H. DuBoulay, K.C.1.E., C.S.0. 


It will be some little time before a full report can be 
prepared on the circumstances attending the regretable- 
disturbance yesterday. Beadon and his officers are busy 
guarding against any recrudescence of trouble. But I 
imagine the Government of India will wish to have a pre- 
liminary report explaining how the disturbance arose and 
the steps taken to deal with it, to supplement the tele- 
phonic messages of last night and today. 

About a week ago a suggestion was made at meetings 
and in the Delhi Press hy persons who had taken Gandhi's 
Satyagraha vow that Sunday, the 30th. should be observed 
as a fast and by a harfal as a protest against the passing 
of the Rowlatt Bill. But up to the evening of the 29th 
our information was to the effect that the idea had not 
caught on and that the har(al was likely to be a fiasco. In. 
a report received by me on Saturday evening the number 
of signatories to the vow had been only about 120, though 
efforts were being made to increase the number. Very 
few Muhammadans were expected to close their shops on 
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Sunday, but a fair number of Hindus were likely to be 
persuaded to do so against their own real wishes. How- 
ever Mr. Marshall, the Senior Superintendent of police, 
took the usual police precautionary measures, and ordered 
all the reserves in the Lines and at the various police 
stations to be in readiness, 


On Sunday morning Mr. Jeffreys, the additional Super- 


« intendent, under Marshall’s orders, visited all the stations, 


and about 10-30 reported that he had found things 
generally quiet in the city with the exception of a few 
bands of boys who hooted. The shops generally were 
shut and those who had opened theirs were being induced 
to cloze them, while efforts were being made to extend the 
hartal to the tonga drivers and compel all passengers to 
walk. Between 11-30 and 12-30 Marshall and Jeffreys 
drove through the main bazars from the Fort to the 
Sadr Bazar and round by the Ajmer Gate to the Lal 
Kua Bazar. Up to this point all had gone well, but here 
their car was stopped by the crowd near the Hauz Qazi 
Police station and they had to return by the Ajmer Gate. 
Marshall then drove to Metcalfe House to report to me, 
as Beadon was away from Delhi for the last Saturday and 
Sinday holidays. We decided to ask the General Officer 
Co nmanding to bring in some troops as a precautionary 
measure. While driving to see him we met a messenger 
fron the police lines with information that a large crowd 
was behaving riotously at the railway station. We 
therefore motored direct to the police lines where a 
teserve of 37 police of all ranks was in readiness. These 
were despatched at once to the station under Jeffreys, 
Marshall remaining to bring on any other men he could 
collect. I myself drove on to find the General who had 
unfortunately just changed his residence, as I was myself 
do:ng on Sunday. We arranged to call in two troops of 
‘Cavalry from New Cantonments (there being none at 
Kingsway, the squadron there having moved out on the 
28th) and to order a hundred men of the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry to stand by at Kingsway. 


Mr. Currie, Additional District Magistrate, had pro- 


ceeded to the railway station. About 2-45 he reported . 


that events there had taken a serious turn and that after 
clearing the station the police and a small detachment of 
the Bedfords, who had been sent from the Fort in response 
toacall from the railway authorities, had been compelled 
to fire on the mob to clear the Queen’s Road and the 
‘Gardens in front of the station. Two of the rioters had 
been shot. Learning on the telephone that the cavalry 
had started from their lines at 2-15 and would be at the 
Station by 3-30, I drove at once to the General and 
-arranged with him to bring in the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry company to picquet the Kashmir and Mori 
‘Gates and the two entrances from the city to the Tis 
Hazari maidan. We ascertained over the telephone that 
-an armoured car had also gone from the Fort to the 
station and that the Queen’s Gardens had been cleared, 
a party of 250 Gurkhas (afterwards found to be Manipuris 
Teturning home from Mesopotamia) who happened to be 
in a train in the station yard having been requisitioned 
to assist in the clearing. In the absence of any report of 
any further disturbance elsewhere these military arrange- 
ments appear to be sufficient and the General and I 
decided to gp down to the station. . 


The origin of the trouble there was an attempt by some 
youths to prevent the railway contractor for supplying 
food to the 3rd class passengers, from carrying out his 
duties, and make him observe the hartal. On his refusal 
he was assaulted and the railway police and staff arrested 
two of his assailants. Several hundred men of the mob 
which soon collected outside invaded the station to rescue 
them. A complete stoppage of the work of the station 
was thus threatened. The station was cleared by the 
police assisted by various British soldiers who are fortu- 
nately to be found in some numbers on the Delhi plat- 
form at most hours of the day at present, and help was 
Tequisitioned from the Fort as the attitude of the mob was 
very threatening. On Marshall’s arrival about 2 P.m., 
with a mounted Inspector and 7 sowars, he found his foot 
police under Jeffreys and a party of some 20 to 30 British 


Infantry surrounded by a shouting mob in the Queen’s 
Road in front of the station. The mob was so close to 
the men protecting the station entrance that one of them 
in attempting to snatch his rifle from a British infantry- 
man was bayoneted, it is not known yet whether with 
fatal results or not. Toreliexe the pressure Marshall with 
his Inspector and sowars charged the crowd and drove 
them into the Queen’s Gardens and down the road to the 
left and right. For some time the rioters had been throw- 
ing stones and bricks at the police and soldiers, and 
among others Currie, Marshall, Jeffreys and Mr. Yule, 
District Traffic Superintendent, East Indian Railway, 
were struck on their helmets. The police had by this time 
been contending with the mob for close on a couple of 
hours without succeeding in driving them off, and Currie 
and Marshall came to the conclusion about 2-30 that 
further postponement of sterner measures would only lead 
to infinitely greater bloodshed. The order to fire a couple 
of rounds was therefore given. ‘Two of the rioters fell. 
The remainder broke up, and the police and infantry 
were then able to drive them back through the Gardens 
which were cleared in about half an hour. Picquets were 
placed up to the Town Hall, the Manipuris being utilised 
to line the road around the Garden. The crowd main- 
tained its threatening attitude in the Chandni Chauk, 
and Marshall, on riding up after hearing a couple of shots, 
from the direction of the Town Hall, found about 15 
British Infantry and 15 police being heavily stoned. 
When the police and infantry attempted to retire the 
mob surged over the railing into the garden. It appeared 
inevitable that some of our men would soon be seriously 
injured. Marshall tried to frighten the rioters off by 
directing his force to fire a couple of rounds over their 
heads. This had the reverse effect ; finding that no one 
was hurt they rushed on. The order was then given to 
fire on them, the force being cautioned to avoid hitting 
boys a large number of whom were in the mob. Two or 
three rounds per man were fired and three men were seen 
to fall, but others must have been hit. This ended the 
trouble, the rioters dispersing. 

This must have taken place soon after 3 p.m., and I 
only heard of the final phase when I reached the station 
shortly before 4 p.m. General Drake-Brockman arrived 
about the same time, and after hearing the reports of 
what had occurred we rode to the Town Hall, where some 
cavalry had by this time been stationed in the Chandni 
Chauk and all was quiet, though the street was full of 
somewhat excited sight-seers. 

A mass meeting to protest against the Rowlatt Bills had 
previously been arranged to take place in the Queen’s 
Gardens at 5 p.m. This being out of the question, I heard 
that the meeting was collecting at the Pipal Park where 
the Congress Pandal had been. I accordingly rode there 
with Mr. Currie and some 20 cavalry intending to disperse 
the meeting if there were any signs of its becoming dis- 
orderly. A parley with the Chairman, Mahatma Munshi 
Ram (or Swami Shra Idhanand as he is now called), the 
prime mover in the Satyagraha business in Delhi, and two 
other prominent men, Shuaib and Doctor Abdur Rahman, 
ensued. They assured me that at the meeting only one 
r-solution asking the Secretary of State to withhold his 
assent to the Act lately passed would be proposed. I 
informed them that if that was all that happened and if 
the crowd then dispersed in a quiet and orderly manner, 
no one would interfere with it, but I warned the speakers 
of the possible effect of inflaming the people's passions, 
The crowd which may have contained some 1,500 men, 
mostly of the young shopkeeper, and possibly student 
class—chiefly Hindus—at Munshi Ram's instance assured 
me that they would disperse quietly. After addressing 
a few words of exhortation to them I withdrew and sent 
the sowars back to the railway station. The Chandni 
Chauk and Fatehpuri Bazar by which I went back was 
quite quiet though of course full of people. This was 
shortly before 5 p.m. and I learnt afterwards that the 
meeting which was expected to last tiH dark at.6-30 broke 
up quite quietly a little before 6. This I attribute to the 
military force the participants had seen or heard of in 
show of the streets. 
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After waiting to learn that all was quiet, and making 
the necessary dispositions for the night the General and I 
returned home at about 7-45. Nothing untoward occurred 
during the night. 

The casualties from the two firing incidents were 
regrettably heavy. Altogether so far as I have been able 
to learn 8 men were killed, and some 12 or 13 have been 
treated for wounds at the Civil Hospital. But none of 
the killed were boys nor was the machine gun on the 
armoured car used, in spite of rumours and newspaper 
assertions to the contrary. These results are very serious 
to have arisen from an unexpected incident that presented 
no appearance at the outset of developing into anything 
of this nature. But I consider that the police and the 
British infantry employed to quell the riot behaved with 
great restraint, and that a very sudden and awkward 
situation was tackled with great firmness by Messrs. 
Marshall and Currie. A want of decision on their part 
might have had much more serious consequences. Ex- 
perience has again shown that firing over the heads of a 
riotous mob is not effectual in bringing a turmoil to a 
close. That further trouble did not follow we owe to the 
promptness with which the troops summoned to the aid 
of ths civil power appeared on the scene. I have already 
expressed to General Drake-Brockman my thanks for all 
the assistance he and his men rendered. 

To-day though the shops in the main bazars have not 
been opened all has been quiet. Most of the shops in the 
side bazars were open inthe morning when I rode round 
and the railway station precincts were humming with 
travellers as usual. Some shops in Chandni Chauk and 
other big bazars were I hear opened in the morning but 
closed again. I have interviewed some of the leading 
men of the city, and they told me that this was due to the 
desire of the relatives to bury their dead and recover 
their wounded for home treatment before business was 
resumed. This was effected this afternoon, and I have 
hopes that ordinary business will be resumed tomorrow 
morning. An element of excitement in the presence of 
troops at the Town Hall has been removed by withdrawing 
them out of sight. Military and police picquets have 
been placed at the essential points, and Beadon, who 
returned early this morning, has informed me this evening 
that he considers the situation well in hand. The leading 
men whom I interviewed assured me of their anxiety to 
restore confidence and a normal state of affairs to-day if 
possible. As they belonged chiefly to the Home Rule 
party, but were men who refused to sign the Satyagraha 
voy, I trust they have realized the disastrous effects 
which may follow from the stirring up of movements which 
the originators cannot control. 

P.S. No reports of any trouble in other parts of the 
city yesterday or to-day have been received from the 
police stations. : 
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Letter No. 55-C.-Home, dated the 17th April 1919, from 
the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Barron, C.I.E., I.C.8., to the 
Hon'ble Sir J. H. DuBoulay, K.C.1.E., C.8.1., 1.C.8. 
The following account will explain the situation in 

Delhi as it stands to-day and how it has been arrived at. 
On the morning of the Ist April, after the burial the 

evening before of most of the men who fell on the 30th 

March, the streets assumed a more normal appearance but 

some roughs were moving about the Chandi Chowk molest- 

ing the shop-keepers who had opened their shops. Cavalry 
patrols were sent to clear the street and met with fair 
success. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the situation was 
much improved and a number of shops were opened. On 
the 2nd April order was so far restored that we arranged 
for the withdrawal of all troops from the city, except a 
guard of 25 Native Infantry at the railway station. No- 
thing remarkable occurred on the 3rd April, but learning 
in the evening that specially large prayers were being 
arranged at the Jama Masjid on Friday the 4th the police 
were directed to take up their emergency posts early that 
morning. On the 4th the Jama Masjid prayer meeting 
passed off without any disturbance, but was remarkable 
for the fact that a number, of Hindus were invited into 


the mosque and the Arya Samajist Munshi Ram (Swami 
Shraddhanand) was allowed to address the assembly from 


“the pulpit. The possible consequences of this step have: 


I think only been realized by a few of the more far-sighted. 
Muhammadans. 

On the 5th the situation was normal except for the fact 
that the tramways were being boycotted and tongas were- 
carrying people at much reduced fares. No definite in- 
formation could be obtained as to whether the Satyagraha 
Hartal on Sunday the 6th was to be observed in Delhi or 
not. Late at night however the District Magistrate and 
Senior Superintendent of Police came to the conclusion 
that the leaders had lost control of their followers end that 
the lower class Muhammadans had taken charge and were 
out of hand. It was decided with the General Officer 
Commanding to have troops at their previously arranged 
emergency stations by an early hour next morning. 

On the morning of the 6th all the shops in the city were- 
again closed, but the prayer meeting at the Fatehpuri 
mosque lasted only a short time and dispersed quietly. 
The day passed without disturbance, and in the evening 
the British troops et the-Town Hell and at the station 
were withdrawn. 

The situation was normal on the 7th, the Indien troops. 
being withdrawn in the forenoon end the police picquets 
after dark. On the 8th though outwardly all was calm 
we were rendered anxious by the news thet Gandhi in- 
tended to come to Delhi on Fridey. The situation here 
wer, 28 I informed you by telephone, rerdered more 
difficult through the fact thet the Punjab Government 
had issued an order excluding him from the Punjab, 
which I had been asked to cause to be served upon him 
should he come to Delhi and express the intention of pro- 
ceeding towards the Punjab. As Gandhi had only the 
day before delikerately defied the law in Bombay we 
anticipated some similar defiance in Delhi and could only 
foresee serious trouble if he had to be arrested here. I 
suggested thet perhaps the best course would be if the 
Bombay Government could be induced to prevent his 
leaving the Presidency for some weeks. 

In the evening we received definite information that 
Gandhi had already left Bombay, and, as you sre aware, 
the Government of India on the mornihg of the 9th sanc- 
tioned the issue of orders directing his return to Bombay. 
I need not detail the successful arrangements made to- 
serve the Punjab and Delhi orders upon him with the 
result that he went back to the Presidency. The news of 
his non-arrival became known of course when the train 
arrived in the evening without him ; only about fifty men 
came to the station to meet him and they left quietly 
after ascertaining the fact from his servants. The emer- 
gency police arrangements had been made in case of 
trouble, and a squadron of cavalry had also been brought 
in to the Fort in the course of the evening, moving after 
dusk into the Queen’s Garden. 

By the morning of the 10th the news of Gandhi’s arreat 
apread throughout the city. A general /artal was de- 
clared and @ mass meeting arranged at the Burning Ghats 
on the Jumna. This passed off quietly with few 
speeches, but the shops in the main bazars remained 
closed though it was reported that business was being 
done by back doors and in the side bazars. The situation 
however remained quite quiet, and in the evening on 
receipt of a report that at a big meeting at Ansari’s it had 
been resolved that there should be no hartal the next 
day though the satyagrahis should remain firm, it was 
arranged to allow the cavalry to return to Cantonments 
and withdraw the police from their emergency picquets 
keeping them however concentrated. These arrangements 
were promptly cancelled on the receipt at dinner time of 
a private message announcing the catastrophe at Amritsar. 

Early on the 11th it was evident that the shops were 
again to be closed and as the temper of the crowd appeared 
unpleasant, and news of the outbreak at Lahore had also 
arrived, it was decided to strengthen the Queen’s garden 
force with 100 Native Infantry and to picquet the railway 
station with British troops. The day however passed 
without incident though the Friday prayers at the Jema. 
Masjid were attended with some excitement. Inthe even. 
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evening the District Magistrate interviewed a number of 
leading men who were genuinely horrified at the news 
from Amritsar and promised to try to stop the hartal. 
The Editor of the “ Hinds Sumachar”’ was also called up 
and ordered to contradict a false account of the proceed- 
ings at Palwal when Gandhi wes arrested, in which he 
alleged that British and Indian troops had been employed. 
The Editor’s denial in his issue of the 12th not being satis- 
factory a contradiction and apology was later dictated 
to him which he published in the issue of the 13th. 

On the 12th the shops remained closed, but the tone 
of the crowd appeared to bea little better. In the evening 


Beadon, Scott and I interviewed Hakim Ajmal Khan who - 


regretted his inability to control the butchers and secure 
the opening of the slaughter house which is of course the 
first business to be started in the early morning. He 
advised that no authoritative action should be teken on 
Sunday, the 13th, with reference to the hartal which he 
hoped would come to an end on Monday. Sunday wes 
very quiet day in the city, many of the people being 
engaged in the Bassa! hs holiday. In view of the fact thet 
all the shops remained closed the miljtary and police 
arrangements in force were continued. 

Early in the morning of the 14th news arrived of the 
strike at the Shakurpur Goods Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway. The mail train which left Delhi the 
evening before had to be brought back in the morning. 
During the course of the morning s good many reports 
were received of intimidation of persons going to their 
work in offices and at the railway stetion and of shop- 
keepers who ventured to commence opening their shops. 
We therefore decided to issue an ordér under Section 188, 
Indian Penal’Code, forbidding such intimidation end it 
was arranged to announce this from the Town Hall in 
the afternoon. One of the English Banks reported thet 
its clerks were unwilling to work and in consultation with 
the Bank of Bengal, and other Banks, who represented 
that if one closed all must close, I decided to declere the 
day a public holiday under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act. This holiday had to be maintained on the 15th end 
16th. 

- At the meeting at 3 p.m. on the 14th at the Town Hall 
with the leading members of the Home Rule party, who 
were the only persons who appeaged to have retained sny 
authority in the city, we decided to give them till 10 

- o’clock next morning to see whether their influence could 
bring the Hartal to a close. Soon after this meeting hed 
ended a very unfortunate incident took place at the 
King Edward Park where two Criminal Investigation De- 
partment Sub-Inspectors attending 8 Satyagraha meeting 
Officially were assaulted, one of them rather seriously. 
This meeting was dispersed by the District Megistrete 
with a troop of cavalry. P 

On the morning of the 15th there were no signs of the 
Hartal stopping. At the meeting at 10 a.m. with the 
Home Rule leaders I impressed upon them the gravity of 
the position, rendered still more grave by the news which 
had arrived of the loss of life at Amritsar and Ahmedabad 
in riots arising from a similar situation. I read to them 
the Government of India, Home Department, Resolution, 
dated 15th April, which I had just received, and I also 
informed them of Gandhi’s pronouncement, dated 14th 
instant, deprecating aJl violence, hartals and disobedience 
of police orders which I had just received by telegram. 
They evidently realised the seriousness of the occasion, 
but said that 10 or 12 of them were not sufficient to bring 
about the end of the hartal. They therefore advised the 


collection of a number of leading men of all the tredes of 


Delhi in the afternoon. Accordingly at 3 p.m. another 
meeting was summoned which was attended by about 
150 tradesmen. During this meeting the news errived 
that the leaders had been successful in getting the butchers 
to open the slaughter louse and to kill s few animes to 
show that their hartal was at an end. The Chowdhris of 
the butchers assured the District Magistrate and myself 
that the slaughter house would certainly be opened rext 
morning. 
many of the Hindus agreed to open their shops, though 
there was evidently a recalcitrant element among the 


VOL, I 


Most of the Muhammadan shopkeepers end ~ 


Hindu cloth merchants and provided they did not succeed 


during the night in upsetting the arrangements arrived at” 


there appared to be a fair prospect of the bazar opening 
next morning. 

Towards the close of both of these meetings there wes 
an element of danger in the presence in the street outside 
of a large crowd who it appeared had collected on the 


. Tumour that the leading men were about to be arrested. 


A certain number of the crowd in the morning had lathis, 
but the evening crowd was much larger end the lathiwalas 
were very conspicuous. ‘here was however no collision 
with the police or the military and the crowd dispersed 
with Munshi Rem, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and 
the other leaders when they left the meeting. 

At the second meeting I was informed that the only 
reason for the s.xccnd hartal was the order issued against 
Gandhi and I wes urged to withdraw the order as far ag 
Delhi was concerned. I pointed out the impossibility of 
this and also how ineffectual it would be, as Gandhi had 
been confined to the Bombay Presidency by an order issued 
there. In the end I undertook to convey to the Govern- 
ment of India the reason for the s.c-nd hartal, which I did 
by telephone that evening. In order to bring the meeting 
to some conclusion I issued a notice containing this pro- 
mise and also stating thet there was no foundation for 
the suspicion said to be entertained by the crowd that it 
was the intention of the authorities to arrest the leaders 
with whem the Deputy Commissioner and I had been in 
conference for the pest few deys. The notice also an- 
nounced to the people that the butchers had that after- 
noon opened their slaughter house, and that meat was 
for sale in the Sadr Bazar, and I pointed out the danger 
of this amount of progress being lost if the Hindu shop- 
keepers failed to carry out their part of the undertaking 
and did not open their shops at once. Later in the dey 
e® certain number of shops were opened for @ short time 
and the prospects of the artal being brought to a close 
appeered better then they hed been at eny time during the 
past six days. 

On the morning of the 16th these good hopes were 
however dismally falsified. The slaughter louse did not 
open in the errly morning and the shops in the bazar 
remained closed throughout the dey. It would have been 
extremely dangerous to summon any further meetings 
and run the risk of an slmost certein collision between 
the lerge mob of lathiwalas and the police or the troops. 
The Jecding men such 2s He kim Ajmel Khen, Rei Behadur 
Sulten Singh, Dr. Anseri, Munshi Rem end others were 
meking genuine efforts to collect s number of assistants 
to help them to induce the shopkeepers to open and ell 
we could do wes to await the result of their efforts. The 


-tone of the city wes bed end the danger which appeared 


to me most to be feared was that while quiet was mzin- 
tained we might be pladed in the false position of heving 
created & conflagration. The situation remained very 
tense and serious. 

This morning to our great relief the efforts of the friendly: 
leaders at lest bore fruit end during the course of the morn- 
ing a large number of shops were opened in the Chandni 
Chauk and several of the smaller bezars were being fully 
opened. Arrangements had been made to assist these 
efforts by police patrols to control any interference. The 
police had orders in one or two favourable localities’ to 
arrest any persons molesting people going to their work. 
The English Banks in the Chauk also reopened et my 
request in order to set an example to the bazer generally. 
The unruly elements in the mob, however, collected gradu- 
ally and attempted to destroy the good work which was 
being done. The situation became threatening one ct 
12-30 p.m. owing to the srrest of a hooligan who was trying 
to close shops witlr a crowd of supporters, and matters 
were brought to a head by the mob attacking the picquet 
placed at the junction of Ballimaran and the Chadni 
Chauk. One Heed Constable was very seriously wounded 
on the head by latht blows and other members of the 
police force were struck. The police had to fire to clear 
the rioters and it is now known thet 15 were wounded. 
with buckshot and have been received in hospital. Thd 
squadron of cavalry in the Queen’s Gardens was sent 
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through the principa] bazars, the mob immediately dis- 
persing before them. A few arrests were made including 
that of a boy dressed in Sadhu’s clothes who has been very 
prominent in the disorder throughout, and who was, I 
am informed, identified as having been present at the riot 
at the railway station on the 30th March. The cavalry 
demonstration took place at about 1 p.m. and a body of 
Indian Infantry also participated, but the troops were not 
called upon to fire owing to the rapid dispersal of the mob. 
Quiet was restored in a very short time and has been 
maintained throughout the afternoon. All the shops in 
the Chandni Chauk had of course closed at the commence- 
ment of the disturbance. Nothing untoward happened 
at the English Banks which were also however closed 
early in the disturbance. 

The efforts made in the past few days to restore law 
and order through the people themselves have miserably 
failed just as there appeared a prospect of their succeed- 
ing. The sullen temper of the mob makes it extremely 
doubtful whether order can be restored without very 
forcible methods. The District Magistrate is arranging 
for the arrest of certain persons known to be fomenting 
trouble and has appointed several of the prominent 
citizens special police officers under Section XVII of the 
Police Act. I applied this afternoon for the extension 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, to the Province, and 
under the sanction just received I am issuing a notification 
under Section II thereof. The history of the past week 
renders it doubtful whether law and order can be really 
restored with the extension of Martial Law in the city. 
On this subject I will further consult the Deputy Com- 
thissioner, Senior Superintendent of Police and the 
General Officer Commanding Brigade, and communicate 
the result later. 
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Letter No. 122-C.-Home, dated Delhi, the 24th May 
1919, from the Hon'ble Mr. C. A. Barron, C.1.E., 
L.C.S., to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. 


In continuation of previous correspondence on the 
subject, I have now the honour to forward a copy of a 
letter No. 9-C.,* dated the 20th May, from the Deputy 
‘Commissioner of Delhi, containing his report on the 
recent disturbances in Delhi City. A copy of the inquest 
order f is also enclosed. As I have already furnished 
several reports of these events I do not consider it 
necessary to review Colonel Beadon’s report at any 
length. I think it will be found to agree substantially 
with the earlier accounts which I have given of the origin 
and continuance of the trouble. 

I would invite the special attention of the Government 
of India to paragraphs 13 and 15 of Colonel Beadon’s 
letter, which raise important questions regarding the policy 
to be pursued in future towards political agitation in 
Delhi. As a former Deputy Commissioner of Delhi for 
three years prior to its being declared the Capital of India 
I can endorse all that Colonel Beadon says regarding the 
freedom of the city from the excitement and turmoil 
which accompany politics in India. His picture of the 
present state of Delhi is not overdrawn, and it is difficult 
to see how any approach to the previous peaceful state of 
affairs is to be re-introduced unless some steps such as are 
indicated in paragraph 15 of the report are adopted. At 
the same time, I recognize that the action suggested must 
be part of a general policy towards political agitation, the 
decision regarding which must be taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the Local Governments 
concerned. Delhi cannot be treated by itself either as a 
special plague spot on the map of India, or as a sanctuary 
from which we can hope to exclude all agitation which is 
permitted elsewhere. Beyond recommending Colonel 
Beadon’s views, with which I am in agreement, to the 
earnest consideratoin of the Government of India, it does 
not appear that any useful purpose would be served by 
my enlarging on the subject at the present atage. 


* Enclosure 4, page below, 
+ Enclosure &, page 134. 


In conclusion I desire to endorse Colonel Beadon’s com- 
mendation of the troops and the police and the officers 
mentioned in paragraph 16 of his letter. The temper of 
the troops and their officers called out to assist the civil 
power was admirable throughout, and they deserve the 
thanks of Government. To Colonel Beadon himself and 
to Messrs. Hare-Scott, Orde and Jeffreys of the police, 
and also to Messrs. Currie, Lané-Roberts and Barry of the 
Civil Service, who shared as Magistrates with the police 
the trying ordeal of remaining on the qui vive throughout 
the disturbances, I personally owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude for their assistance throughout a time of much 
anxiety, and I trust that their services will be suitably 
recognized by Government. 
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Letter Na 9-C., dated Delhi, the 20th May 1919, from 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Beadon, I.A., Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Delhi, to the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Barron, C.1.E., 
L.C.8S., Chief Commissioner, Dethi. 


In compliance with Punjab Government letter No. 1420, 
dated 26th November 1907 (with which was forwarded 
Government of India, Home Department, letter No. 2886, 
dated the Ist November 1907), I have the honour to send 
you, for the information of the Government of India, my 
account of the disturbances which have taken place in 
Delhi during the period March 29th to April 19th, 1919. 
I have made no formal report before, because you have 
been present yourself and have been cognizant of what 
has taken place. As the period of tension was somewhat 
protracted, I think perhaps it will be simplest to make my 
report in the form of a diary. 

March 30th.—On this date rioting, which was the out- 
come of the hartal and so-called passive resistance, took 
place. The details will be found in the proceedings of 
the inquest on those who met their death during the riot- 
ing. I attach a copy of the finding, so I need not dilate 
further on the happenings of this day, beyond recording 
that a large meeting which was held in the Pipal Park 
to condemn the Rowlatt Act passed off fairly quietly. 

March 31st and April Ist——On account of the rioting 
and the consequent deaths of some ten adult citizens, the 
city was in a very disturbed and excited state. The Home 
Rule and Satyagraha leaders were very busy holding meet- 
ings and fomenting the excitement, and much the same . 
conditions existed as on the previous day ; the hartal was 
closer if possible, and turbulent crowds were preventing 
trams and vehicles from plying; wild telegrams were 
being sent to newspapers and leading agitators throughout 
India. Very large crowds of mixed creeds attended the 
funerals of both Muhammadans and Hindus at the burial 
ground and burning ghats. So far as we (authorities) 
were concerned we consolidated our position by occupying 
the Town Hall and Queen’s gardens and keeping out 
police picquets at important points in the city, we devoted 
our energies to preventing rioting. by a show of force, but 
took no action in the way of arresting the turbulent, as 
such would merely have brought on serious disturbances. 
In the afternoon of April 1st His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
train halted at Delhi for about half an hour and the general 
position was explained. 

April 2nd, 3rd and 4th.—The hartal came to an end on 
the 2nd and the shops remained open, but the excitement 
still remained and there was a good deal of minor law- 
lessness. The newspapers ‘‘ Congress,” ‘“ Vijaya,” ‘‘ Hinds 
Samachar” and “ Ingilab” were writing wildly ; unde- 
sirable posters were appearing, rumours of railway strikes 
and such like were prevalent. But nothing very tangible 
occurred and, but for the general discomfort of indeter- 
minate expectancy, the city seemed to be returning to 
normal conditions. On April 4th (Friday) a great gather- 
ing took place in the Jama Masjid, at which Munshi Ram 
gave a lecture: the crowd then visited the hospital to see 
the wounded but no disturbance occurred. Weauthorities 
spent our time reviewing the situation and generally pre- 
paring to cope with more efficiency with any outbreak 
which might occur. On the morning of April 4th the 
Senior Superintendent of Police (Mr. Marshall) was 
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relieved of his duties as his health had broken down and 
Mr. Hare Scott started from Simla to take over charge. 

April 5th.—The trams were still boycotted and the 
people had started utilizing the tongas (much over 
loaded) to take their place at cheap rates—a somewhat 
different phase to that which had maintained earlier. 
During the day it was definitely decided by the populace 
—and not the so-called leaders—that the hartal was to 
be repeated on the following day. Late at night I had 
a long conference with police officers and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, at which it transpired that the leaders were at 
& complete discount. The low class Muhammadan 
element with a few of the minor Hindu agitators had 
come into power and matter looked serious. We 
decided to again occupy the Town Hall and Queers 
gardens and, by the former disposition of police and 
military, to be in a position to cope with any threatened 
disturbances. 

April 6th, Sunday.—The hartal took place and there 
was a huge Muhammadan meeting at the Fatehpuri 
mosque, to which Hindus were admitted. In order that 
the crowds might be given something to do, I allowed 
meetings to take place at Edward Park and at Dr. 
Ansari’s house, and so the day passed off without any 
untoward incident. 

April 7th, 8th and 9th.—Normal conditions seemed to 
shave returned, though there was still excitement amongst 
the masses, excitement which was kept alive by speeches 
at meetings and the obnoxious tone of the press, both 
local and external. Mr. Hare-Scott had time to examine 
the police dispositions and we were able to devise an 
emergency scheme, greatly surpassing anything that we 
had before. News came of Mr. Gandhi's departure from 
Bombay, so arrangements had to be made to serve the 
order issued by the Punjab Government before he could 
enter the Punjab Province—and for the enforcement of 
that order. Into the details I need not enter. A crowd 
of about 60 people assembled at the Delhi station at 
9-30 p.m. to meet Mr. Gandhi, but of course they had to 
go away disappointed. 

April 10th—15th.—The police and troops had to again 
take up their positions as on the news of Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest becoming-known on April 10th, the shops through- 
out the city closed forthwith. During my rides through 
the town I found the tone of the crowds becoming worse 
and the mere appearance of a European caused the small 

. parties, which assembled everywhere, to burst into cries of 
admiration for Mahatma Gandhi. The news of the 


happenings at Amritsar and Lahore were having a very” 


bad effect ; so far as the authorities were concerned there 
were only two courses to pursue, the one to gvoid any 
action which would cause a disturbance and the other to 
keep the police and troops.in position and readiness. 
The shop-keepers were genuinely sick of the hartal, but 
could not open their shops for fear of the roving mobs. 
Interviews with so-called leaders which I held on the 
llth, 12th and 13th, with a view to breaking the hartal 
showed most clearly that the leaders were impotent and as 
matters were becoming worse through the troubles on the 
tailway and surrounding districts of the Punjab and 
through the boycott, which was spreading so as to prevent 
the servants of Europeans (especially) and public bodies 
obtaining supplies, it was determined to bring matters 
to a head on April 14th. Leaders were summoned to a 
more formal meeting at the Town Hall and we entered 
ona period, as already discribed in your letter to the 
Government of India, of negotiations in hopes that 
the leaders would be able to avert rioting. Into the 
details of the meetings Ineed not enter: it will suffice 
to say that no real progress could be reported. It is 
possible that the hartal might have been ended on the 
15th by the exertions of the leaders, but by chance on 
the evening of the 14th excitement was increased by the 
rioting at the Edward Park, on which occasion a serious 
assualt was made on the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment Inspector Faqir Mohammad. The assault itself 
was fortuitous and unpremeditated. 

April 16th.—The hartal continued, but the city was 
extraordinarily quiet and orderly, owing I gather to the 


knowledge that severe measures were being taken in the- 
Punjab. Late this night I sent for Dr. Ansari, Hakim. 
Ajmal Khan and Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh. I warned. 
them clearly that we could no longer tolerate this mob law, 
which was preventing the shops opening and that, if the 
hartal continued for this reason, I should on the morrow 
ask the military authorities to take over charge. I ex- 
plained that civil authority was based on the supposition. 
that the populace were law abiding and ready to obey, 
but that in contrary circumstances order could be main-- 
tained only by the use of force, which might eventuate in. 
Martial Law. I told them that if they made a genuine 
effort to open the shops, I guaranteed on my part to- 
isolate the city from the suburbs by police picquets and 
to arrest people who by threats prevented shops opening. 
The deputation left promising action. 

April 17th.—It must be confessed that the leaders 
especially Hakim Ajmal Khan worked very hard. During 
the night they organized volunteers and they were all out 
early persuading shop-keepers to open; mobs were out 
too, but it spite of their presence a large number of shops. 
were opened though little business was being done. About 
mid-day the police patrol opposite the Town Hall arrested 
one man of a knot who were threatening shop-keepers and 
immediately there was wild excitement: the shops all 
closed in a few seconds and the badmash element crowded 
into the Chandni Chauk in hundreds. In the course of 
half an hour the climax was reached: a police Head 
Constable was murderously assaulted and a determined’ 
attack was made on the small picquet at the mouth of the 
Ballimaran street. The police in self-preservation opened. 
fire and the crowds were rapidly dispersed. Eighteen 
persons are known to have been wounded of whom two 
subsequently died. I myself with the Senior Superintend- 
ent of Police went through the main bazars with a few 
Pathan soldiers and impressed on the lathiwalas that they 
would be happier elsewhere. Suitable judicial punish- 
ments were inflicted on the men who had been arrested 
and on a Sadhu boy who had been a public nuisance with 
his preachings and boastings for some days. Some of the- 
leading agitators were made special police under the 
Police Act. The upshot was that order was restored. 

April 18th and 19th.—The suburban shops opened on. 
the 18th, but in the city where the riot took place the 
people had not quite recovered. A funeral of a “ victim ” 
had to be got through and minor leaders, who had 
supplanted the discredited leaders, were still inclined to- 
be active. However on the 19th all shops opened and 
since then the city has returned to normal conditions, 
which fortunately have not been disturbed even by the 
news from Ahmedabad, the Punjab or Landi Kotal. The 
subsequent period has been spent in inquiries by police 
and altogether some 25 persons have been arrested for 
Offences connected with the disturbances. 

Reviewing the period of the disturbances dispassion- 
ately, I feel that we must be thankful that, although 
the period was so long and although we have passed 
through so much anxiety, we have come through the 
troubles on the whole happily, especially when we consider 
what has happened elsewhere. It was certainly very 
unpleasant, and even derogatory, to feel shat in respect 
to minor lawlessness police control was temporarily with- 
drawn, but the very protraction of the period of dis- 
comfort has brought home to the loyal populace of Delhi 
that the political leaders have feet of clay and that it is 
Government and Government alone who can keep order. 
In fact a few days of mob rule in the city has convinced 
the politicians, in a way that nothing else could have 
convinced them, that their agitation has recoiled and must 
ever recoil on their own heads. ‘‘ Peace hath its victories. 
no less than war.” ‘ 

The cause of the troubles requires rather lengthy ex- 
planation. It will,I imagine, be readily recognized that 
before the Durbar Delhi was a simple mofussil town, 
with little knowledge of politics, with no political 
agitators beyond a few anarchista whose machinations 
were circumscribed after the Delhi-Lahore conspi- 
racy trial, with no indigenous press and with no speciak 
aspirations. (Thé wealthier of the citizens are mostly 
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men who are wholesale dealers in cloth, iron, p-per, 
apparel, oilman stores, hardware, etc., which are distri- 
buted all over Northern India and the lower classes are 
these who perform humbler duties and who are dependent 
un the traders). Since Delhi became the Capital all this 
has changed, for the place has been flooded with agitators 
and politicians from all parts of India and has been the 
scene of countless political demonstrations and meetings. 
I will mention only the more important. 

The troubles began in 1912 and 1913 when Muhammad 
Ali started the ‘‘ Hamdard” and “ Comrade” and also 
the Khuddam-i-Kaaba Society through which he boomed 
the Turkish connection seizing the opportunity of the 
Tripoli war to excite Muslim feeling : like himse!f all his 
lieutenants were outsiders from various parts of the 
United Provinces. In 1917 the Home Rule League opened 
a branch. Then the deputation to His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the subject of the Press Act brought into 
Delhi the journalistic scum of India (including Horniman) 
for an appreciable period: similarly all the political 
extremists gathered in Delhi to present their addresses to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Secretary of State. 
Every cold weather the Legislative Council assembles and 
the extremist members—all foreigners to Delhi not con- 
tent with inflicting their copia verborum on the Council, 
have spent their leisure hours in exhorting the local poli- 
ticians. Only last winter we had political India present 
attending Congress, the Muslim League and some 20 more 
conferences in Delhi. The violent speeches about the 
Rowlatt Act were delivered in Council here in Delhi and 
during the past 18 months we have had billeted on Delhi 
several outside agitators, whose names probably are 
already well known to Government. In addition several 
Vernacular presses, financed by political reformers and 
manned entirely by an outside staff, have started and have 
been pouring forth inflammatory articles. It is indeed a 
fact that not 30 of the true residents of DeJhi have taken 
an appreciable part in all this movement, so it cannot be 
gvinsaid that Delhi has been suffering from repeated in- 
jections of political virus. 

Now to meet this insidious political attack I have done 
cll I can under the law. In every case security has been 
tzken from Presses: in many cases the security hag been 
enhanced, and as soon as the Home Rule movement 
showed itself in its true colours, I used the Police Act to 
prevent all public meetings in public places and all pro- 
cessions except under license. Such action ts the absolute 
limit of the District Magistrate's powers. The local admi- 
nistration interned Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and 
incidentally closed down their press, but beyond that 
really nothing has been done to cope with the political 
movement. 

May I frankly point out that the position of the District 
Magistrate of Delhi has become an impossible one ? 
Every order that he passes for the good of the people is 
misquoted and misrepresented in the papers, in which he 
is vilified as a tyrant whenever his orders clash with the 
Home Rule tenets. He cannot even decide as to what 
route a procession is to follow without questions and even 
debate in the Supreme Council : and public newspapers, 
especially in Bombay and the United Provinces of extreme 
views, have abused both him and the Chief Commissioner 
week in and week out. This has been going on steadily 
since October 1917 and yet Government have never taken 
any action to support their servants or even protect them 
from wild calumnies and libels. Nor has Government 
taken any steps to keep the presses within bounds in 
general matters. In these cireumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the situation in Delhi has become so bad 
that the first hartal resulted in rioting and protracted 
disturbances. 

I assume that is will be realized that I write in no tone 
of complaint, nor with any intention of being disrespectful 
to any individual or office: I have indeed little personal 
interest in the matter, for after a very few months I hope 
to be functus officio, But the time has arrived when we 
have to face facts, and it would be craven dishonesty on 
my part to write merely to please those who will have to 
deal with this subject. If the Government of India wish 


to keep the Capital peaceful and contented (and it is to 
Delhi that Northern India looks at all times for a lead), 
it is essential that a reasonably firm policy be adopted im 
future. Not # tyrannical policy, but a simple common- 
sense policy of control. 

I strongly advise action on these lines. Firstly, that 
the local administration be directed to exclude from Delhi 
any stranger who has no business in Delhi and who has 
come merely to use the place as his headquarters for 
agitation. Just as Australia after a time struck at the 
dumping of convicts—so should Delhi now object to the 
dumping of agitators from other provinces. Secondly, 
that local presses and irresponsible presses in other pro- 
vinces also should be put under censorship. It can surely 
be no hardship to a press or to @ newspaper.to be com- 
pelled to submit to the censorship of a respectable edu- 
cated subject of His Majesty? As matters stand at 
present the papers are edited by, usually youthful, fire- 
brands who have no sense of the responsibilities of their 
position or the ordinary decencies of journalism. If only 
Government could see some of the creatures who start 
presses and papers their literary productions would cause 
no wonder. Thirdly, that public meetings whether on 
public or private premises be properly regulated. The 
Police Act can deal with meetings in public places, but 
more than this is required. Action under the Police Act 
merely drives the agitators to holding meetings on private” 
premises and, for the control of such, Act VI of 1907 
should be put in force (as it has been lately) the moment 
occasion arises. I, as a practical District Officer, offer 
this advice for what it is worth. If it is followed, Delhi 
will in future cause Government no anxiety: I only ask 
Government to give Delhi a chance by instituting a 
Cordon Sanitaire which will keep out disaffection. 

In conclusion I beg to call attention to the names of 
certain officers who deserve the commendation of Govern- 
ment for their service during the past April. Brigadier 
General Drake-Brockman, C.M.G., called out his troope 
willingly in aid of the Civil Power and we aré most grateful 
to him for his prompt and continued action: the troops 
themselves performed cheerfully and patiently their tedi- 
ous duty of standing by. The police too deserve every 
credit for their conduct through a period of anxiety. 
Mr. Hare-Scott, Senior Superintendent of Police and Mr. 
Orde, Superintendent of Police, were of course a great 
source of confidence to all with whom they came,in con- 
tact: so it is superfluous for me to write about them. 
Mr. Jeffreys, Assistant Superintendent of Police, did 
excellently ; he was very cool on several critical occasions 
of actual rioting being present on every occasion and he 
executed the mission involving the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
with complete tact. 


— ~ 
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Order by Lieut.-Col. H.C. Beadon, District Magistrate, 
Delhi. 


This is the file of the inquest proceedings held by me 
consequent on the death of nine persons (names given 
later) who were either killed outright or died of wounds 
received during the riots in Delhi on March 30th, 1919. 

The inquest was to have been held on April 14th at the 
Town Hall, but Delhi was in such a disturbed state that 
I thought better to postpone the inquiry. Hearings 
however took place after due public notice on March 
28th and 29th at which several European witneeses were 
examined. These witnesses had mostly sent me in written 
statements, and for this reason they were summoned. The 
public were invited by advertisement in the local papers 
and by notices posted in various parts of the city to come 
forward and give evidence at the Kacheri on May 3rd, 
but none came and so the inquest proceedings have been 
closed. 

The evidence of the Civil Surgeon (Lieutenant-Colonel 
series, 1.M.S.) shows that the causes of death were aa 

‘ollows :— 


Ram Kishan, son of Bhagwas Das, age 22, septio 
poisoning caused by gunshot wounds. The de- 
ceased received 2 gun-shot wounds in the thigh and 
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buttock. He stated he waa shot near the Clock 
Tower. Died April 6th or 7th. 

Ram Singh, son of Indar Bal, age 28. Bullet wounds 
in abdomen. Died April 3rd. 

Gopi Nath, eon of Chhedu Lal, age 30. Internal 
hemorrhago and shock due to two gun-shot wounds. 
Died March 30th. - 

Abdul Ghani, son-in-law of Imam-ud-din, age 25. 
Hemorrhage due to bayonet wounds. Killed near 
Clock Tower, 30th April 1919. 

Mohammad Din, son of Khuda Bukhsh—apparently 
Din Mohammad. Hemorrhage due to bullet pass- 
ing through body causing internal injuries. Killed 
30th March 1919. 

Ram Chand, brother of Cheddam Mal. Hemorrhage 
due to perforation in the intestines. Killed near 
Clock Tower. Killed 30th March 1919. 

An unknown Mohammadan, age 45. Fractured skull, 
probably caused by bullet fired at close range. 
Killed 30th March 1919. 

Ram Lal, son of Gopi Pershad, age 33. Shot through- 
out the body—internal injury. Killed 30th March 
1919. 

Radha Saran, son of Chandu Lal, age 22. 
wound in brain. Killed 30th March 1919. 


(In addition a man called Hashmat Ullah appears to 
thave been shot dead, but he was not taken to the hospital 
and I have recorded no evidence concerning him.) 

From the evidence given by the Civil Surgeon it is fairly 
obvious that the deceased persons met their death by 
violence and that the actual causes of death are those 
-shown in his recorded statement. 

It therefore remains for me to decide as to whether any 
person or persons are liable to be prosecuted for causing 
their death. 

‘From the evidence before me the story of the rioting is 
-88 follows :-— ae) 


The passing of the Act through the Legislative Council 
which is popularly known as the Rowlatt Act had resulted 
vin the local Vernacular presses of Delhi (as elsewhere) 
indulging in extravagant language and there had been 
meetings in Delhi condemning the Act. There were vague 
‘rumours of a hartal as a sign of mourning to take place 
-on a date which was not fixed, but they were so very 
indefinite that the Delhi authorities saw no reason to take 
-any special precautions and I myself left Delhi on March 
28th on a couple of days’ leave. On March 29th evening, 
however, a report came in to the effect that the next day 
(Sunday, March 30th) was to be observed as a day of 
harta!l, and it was understood that the newly formed 
-society called the Satyagraha Sabha wer@ to manipulate 
it. Unobtrusive police precautions were taken by the 
Senior Superintendent of Police, in that police reserves 
and police in the thanas were to be held in readiness for 
emergencies. On the morning of the 30th Mr. Jeffreys, 
Superintendent of Police, went round the city to see that 
the preparations were satisfactory, and at about 10-30 a.m. 
be reported to the Senior Superintendent of Police that a 
Aartal was in progress and that the crowds in the city were 
disorderly, at all events in the Chandni Chowk near the 
Sadr Railway bridge and near Hauz Qazi and further 
that people were being prevented from riding in tongas by 
he mobs. 

The Senior Superintendent of Police (Mr. Marshall) then 
went to the city himself in his car with Mr. Jeffreys and 
the Kotwal, when these facts were not only verified but 
found to have become intensified; the car itself was 
stopped in Lal Kua Bazar by a threatening crowd and 
he party were lucky in escaping unhurt, a fact which was 
due entirely to the proximity of the Hauz Qazi Thana. 


Recognising the serious position, the Senior Superinten- 
dent of Police went to inform the Chief Commissioner 
sending the Kotwal to deal with crowd, which they saw 
on the Queen’s Road towards the railway station. A 
mounted sowar arrived soon after at the Chief Commis- 
-sioner’s house with a note to say that there was rioting 
-going on at the railway station, so the two police officers 
Aeft hurriedly to collect men from the police lines, leaving 


Bullet 


the Chief Commissioner to arrange with General Officer 
Commanding the Delhi Brigade for the despatch of troops. 

It appears that a mob of people—presumably some of 
those who had been enforcing hartal and stopping vehicles 
—had invaded the railway station with the object of 
closing down the shops of the station sweetmeat vendors, 
who supply passengers with food and refreshments. A 
European had been pulled out of a tonga and the driver 
assaulted and the precincts of the railway station were 
the scene of more disorderly conduct. At least one man 
was arrested by the railway police end rescued by the 
mob and Mr. Mathews, the Assistant Station Superinten- 
dent, was assaulted, his coat being torn off his back. A 
very excited crowd of rowdies invaded the railway 
station breaking flower pots and damaging railway pro- 
perty. 

The mob eventually were persuaded by Mr. Yule, Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, and others to leave the plat- 
form, being doubtlessly influenced by the presence of the 
tailway police: but they soon streamed in again. Mr. 
Currie, Additional District Magistrate, arrived on the 
scene and the mob were again induced to leave the plat- 
form. By this time armed police, a small detachment of 
British soldiers (Bedfordshire Regiment) and a force of 
250 Manipuris, who had been detained, were in occupa- 
tion of the station and the mob had no opportunity of 
again forcing an entrance 

They remained however creating a disturbance in the 
station yard and in the road outside with the object of 
releasing men whom they imzgined had been arrested, 
and they would not go away. The police (soware and 
foot) under Messrs. Marshall and Jeffreys (who had now 
arrived) together with the British Infantry picquet then 
drove the crowd off and into the Queen’s gardens opposite, 
and both police and troops were utilised to prevent the 
crowd returning to the station. 

The upshot was that crowd became more and more 
unruly end excited and proceeded to attack the forces 
present with sticks and stones. Matters came to such @ 
pass that for the protection of the troops and police, many 
of whom had been hit including Mr. Marshell, Mr. Jeffreys, 
Sergeant Kemsley, and even Mr. Currie himself, Mr. Currie 
sanctioned fire being opened, both police and troops firing 
a few rounds. As soon as the crowd began to withdraw, 
the order to cease fire was issued. Two rioters were killed 
inside the Queen’s gardens and doubtless more were 
wounded. S 

As the crowd did not even then disperse entirely, the 
police with a stiffening of a few British soldiers under 
Sergeant Kemsley advanced through the Queen’s gardens 
and, without any further use of actual force, drove the 
crowd back to the Chandni Chauk, where the police 
passively held the west gate of Queen’s gardens near the 
Town Hall. The crowd augmented, excited, and em- 
boldened attached the police again: unarmed police tried 
to get the mob to listen to reason and being in the way 
Mr. Jeffreys could not take immediate action. The crowd 
continued stoning the police, so fire was again opened 
by the police only, but the mob remained undeterred. 
By this time Mr. Marshall had arrived and he directed 
the few British soldiers under Sergeant Kemsley to fire 
two volleys—action which caused the mob to disperse. 
Apparently four men were known at the time to have 
been killed and several wounded. 

This is a brief history of the affair as culled from the 
reports of the officials concerned, reports which I have no 
reason of any kind to doubt. When I arrived back in 
Delhi early the next morning and heard of the riots I 
Ynspected the two spots. I found the precincts of the 
railway station littered with stones and rubble end about 
30 yards of the railing on the east of Clarke Gate torn 
down. I also found the vicinity of the Town Hall near 
the east gate of the Queen’s gardens littered with stones 
and rubble. 5 

The reports on the file show that out of the British 
Infantry picquet of 30 men at the railway stetion, 17 had 
reported injuries and 21 of the police force had reported 
injuries. These lists do not include minor injuries which 
were not reported, nor do they bring to light the fact 
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that the Additional District Magistrate (Mr. Currie), the 
Senior Superintendent of Police (Mr. Marshall), the 
Superintendent of Police (Mr. Jeffreys), the District 
Traffic Superintendent (Mr. Yule) and others were struck 
by missiles. Mr. Jeffreys wes struck several times and 
even dishorsed. 


In view of these facts it seems to me to be obvious that 
the authorities concerned were fully justified in firing on 
the mob and they are entitled to all the immunity furnished 
by Chapter IX of the Criminal Procedure Code. I find 
that the deceased persons on whom this inquest is held 
met their death at the hands of the State Forces who 
were lawfully engaged in dispersing an unlawful assembly. 
It must be obvious to the public that the true responsi- 
bility for this lamentable loss of life must lie on the heads 
of those leaders who have spread false reports about the 
Rowlatt Act, who have been vilifying Government at 
meetings and in the local Vernacular Press and who, by 
initiating this useless Aartal, turned loose in Delhi the 
crowd of excited unemployed, who at once turned to acts 
of mischief. 


Note by Mr. R.C. Jeffreys, Superintendent of Police, 
C.1.D., on political speeches delivered in Delhi during the 
winter 1918-19, with extracts from newspaper articles 
published prior to and during the disturbances, and 
copies of posters (page 38) found in public places. 


The appetite of the Delhi public for political meetings 
has been rapidly increasing since a branch of the Home 
Rule League was started in 1917. In December of that 
year, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh invited the Indian 
National Congress to hold its next sessions in Delhi, 
and the Reception Committee, in order to instil into 
the Delhi people an adequate degree of enthusiasm, 
embarked on a comprehensive scheme of propagandism 
in the autumn of 1918. A large number of meetings 
were held and well known lecturers from other provinces 
were imported, lest public interest in matters politic 
might flag. It is unnecessary to quote from any of the 
speeches delivered at these earlier meetings: suffice 
it to say that they admirably served their purpose of 
preparing popular enthusiasm for the most violent and 
aggressive sessions in the history of the Congress. Both 
in the Subjects Committee and in the Congress itself 
the ultra-extremists held complete sway. Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. B. N. Sharma, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. 
Jinnah—leaders whose reputations had been made by 
their fearless abuse of Government—were reviled and 
insulted because even they could not find it in them 
to support the revolutionary policy of the Congress. 
The following quotations from speeches made by different 
delegates at this sessions are typical of the attitude 
adopted by this body, which claims to represent, but 
in reality creates, political opinion in this country. 


Mr. M. M. Malaviya, in his presidential address, 
said: ‘When our English brethren came here they said to 
us ‘ We have come here only for a short time. We will 
go back the moment you are in a position to take up 
the management into your hands.’ Yes, but the temp- 
tation is a thing which is a very great evil. They will 

‘stay in the country everlastingly. We loved them 

and worshipped them as we would worship those who 

attended on us during our Hlness as though they were 

so many incarnations of God. But what has happene®? 

They have occupied all the highest and the best posts 

in the administration in the country and they little care® 
for the interests of the sons of the soil. For 150 years 

they have so ruled us that we have become unfit to rule 

our own country and they now suggest that we are not 

fit for self-Government.” 

Speaking on the “Partition of rights’’ resolution, 
Mr. Khaparde said “I am the owner of my house but 
I am expected to live in the stable and allow others to 
live in the house, who have come here to make money. 
I must accommodate them in the central part of my 
house and starve but feed them and serve them.” 


Pandit Ambika Prasad argued “If in 150 years the 
British Government could not teach us the art of self- 
government and pass its test when should we expect 
them to teach us the art? They have failed so far, 
and therefore we want to dispense with the services of 
these teachers. We pay them to do their work honestly 
by us as their pupils and not that they should do dishonest 
work.” He later explained that he did not wish to send 
the English out of the country. ‘‘ We want them but 
we do not want bureaucratic rule.” 

Referring to the report of the Rowlatt Commission. 
Mr. B.C. Pal said :—‘‘ This much I will tell you that these 
recommendations if carried out will perpetuate a very’ 
pernicious and a very harmful and a very repressive 
provision of the Defence of India Act, perpetuate it in- 
the permanent statute book. Are you going to allow it 1” 

Dr. Kitchlew on the right of self-determination resolu- 
tion said :—‘‘ We should say that we are fit for the 
right, that we shall take it, that we shall not fear to 
take it. Our gospel should be, do whatever you: like, 
we shall take it. We have the courage to do so. Now 
the fact of the matter is that if we have really the courage 
we need not waste time in passing resolutions. We 
need not also press our demand for the thing. The thing 
will come to us of itself. Let the courage be there and 
let it be genuine.” 

Mr. Abdul Qasim said “The British people are not 
against India. The Bureaucracy are against her.” 

The spirit engendered by these and other speeches 
may be judged by the following speeches made late in 
the proceedings. Mr. Chaudhri Peru Singh (tenant 
delegate} said :—‘‘ We want to join our educated brethern 
in demanding Swaraj. We shall take it if it is not given, 
by our constant agitation alongside the agitation of our 
educated coutrymen. There is no question of asking 
for Swaraj. The question is of ta' ing Swaraj. I shall 
briefly tell you why we shall take Swaraj. We shall 
do so because the authorities always give us a lot 
of trouble.” 

The president in his final address remarked that some 
Indians were ready to wait. ‘‘Other brethren there 
are at the same time who are a bit impatient. They in‘ 
plain words say to the Government, ‘ whether you give 
it (full responsible government) willingly or unwillingly 
matters not to us. But if you decline to give it to us: . 
as soon as we want it then mind you we will take it from 
you.’ Now, gentlemen, we in this Congress ‘are tent on- 
helping the people who a-gue in this manner.” 3 

Such was the spirit of the Congress proceedings. The 
Muslim League notoriously takes its cue from the Congréss: 
and it is unnecessary to examine its debates with great 
detail: It will suffice to remark that the methods 
employed to create enthusiasm and to stampede opinion: 
into the ultra-extremist camp met with as great success 
as in the Congress pandal. Most violent-speeches were* 
delivered at preliminary meetings: the Subjects Cam-' 
mittee was purged of the slightest symptom of moderation. 
or restraint : finally Dr. Ansari’s opening speech* can only 
be described as astounding. It resembled the sermon of 
a fanatic rather than the address of a politician, and 
amounted to a condemnation to death of our Ally the 
King of the Hedjaz and an exhortation to jehad if Meso- 
potamia, Arabia and Palestine were not restored to- 
Turkey. The speech was supported throughout by’ 
quotations from the Quran and the Hadis and had en 
extraordinary effect on the audience. Many of the more 
reasonable Muhammadan leaders abstained from further 
attendance at the League, but the great majority were 
galvanised into the most intense sympathy with Turkey. 
As they dispersed members were heard cursing the des- 
troyers of Islam and a strong anti-British feeling was’ 
evident. The text of the speech is reproduced in an. 
appendix. 

This spate of oratory was followed ty a comparatively 
calni month devoted to the processes of digestion, It 
must be remembered that the number of residents who 
actually heard the speakers was very small. During. 
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January verbatim reports of the speeches filled the 
columns of the political newspapers. These were perused 
with interest: the more ambitious even learnt lengthy 
extracts by heart with a view to the improvement of 
their own methods of address. The occasion soon arose 
with the news of the intended introduction into the Coun- 
cil of the Rowlatt Bills. Meetings of denunciation were 
ealled with ever-increasing frequency, and the speakers 
soon showed that the Christmas week conferences had 
ileft their mark. In this they were aided by the limitations 
of their ostensible subject. It was soon apparent that 
the details of an intricate piece of legislation were not 
euch as to rouse a largely illiterate audience. Later 
speakers gladly passed away into the more general topics 
of British ingratitude, repression and deceit. On these 
could be declaimed the most arresting phrases culled 
from Congressional records. There was the further 
advantage that speakers need not trouble to read the 
Bills themselves. From this sprang those erroneous 
beliefs that were to cause so much trouble later. 
“Omnidus ” speeches, ranging from Turkish affairs to 
the operations of the Press Act, created the wildest 
-delusion as to the scope of the Bills. Perhaps the com- 
monest misconception was that which combined the 
Rowlatt and the Excess Profits Bills into a single engine 
for wholesale confiscation and arrest. As early as the 
3rd of February a pleader, Rai Sahib Pearey Lal, delivered 
a rambling tirade likely to produce just such an impres- 
sion. The thread of this discourse passed from the 
Rowlatt Bills to Indian Reforms and thence through 
trial by jury, assaults by Europeans, India’s war services 
and the progress of education back to the Rowlatt Bills 
and a peroration on the taxation of excess profits. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that his bewildered 
auditors fixed, if on anything, on the two factors which 
seemed to threaten their persons and their purse. 
Meanwhile, the press had completed its record of the 
Congress and League speeches. The editors gladly seized 
the new topic. Moving on lines already examined, 
article followed on article denouncing the proposed 
legislation as typical of the prevailing repression of 
legitimate hopes and expectations. The Vijaya, the 
Ingilab and the Congress, the-last in particular under 
the influence of the Allahabad Independent, served to 
create a general feeling of fear and anxiety. Various 
-extracts are reproduced* and serve to show the 
lines of attack. Detailed criticism was generally avoided. 
When employed it was frequently mistaken as to facts, 
though this was probably unintentional. The effect, 
however, was still further to widen in the popular mind 
the scope of the Bills. But for the most part these 
Bills were used only as a peg on which to hang in great 
-confusion every kind of grievance. It cannot be doubted 
that the writers gradually convinced themselves that the 
Rowlatt legislation outweighed in importance,every other 
interest including the Reforms Scheme itself. Non-official 
members of Council were urged to sacrifice everything 
for the opposition of the Bills. When the Council met 
there were, of course, but very few auditors in the galleries. 
The opposition speeches were, however, rapidly commu- 
nicated to the press and were widely discussed and 
applauded. Vague rumours of passive resistance had 
for some time beencurrent, but had met with a poor 
reception outside the limited circle of the Home Rule 
League office. When these crystallised into Mr. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha vow Dr. Ansari and Swami Shraddhanand 
were among the first to sign. The latter apparently 
decided in early March to devote himself to the propa- 
gation of this doctrine in Delhi. However, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan refused to join and by the 7th March there 
were only 15 signatories. On that date a well-attended 
meeting was held in the Pipal Park, the chief attraction 
being Mr. Gandhi himself. Passive resistance and the 
taking of the vow were strongly urged, and a resolution 
to that effect was carried unanimously. It may here 
be remarked that at this meeting, the starting point of 
the intensive campaign for passive resistance and to that 
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extent the source of the impending trouble, not one 
single speaker was a native of Delhi. Dr. Ansari and 
Hasrat Mohani come from the United Provinces. The 
Bombay Presidency contributed Mr. Gandhi. Swami 
Shraddhanand and his son Indrajit hail from Jullundur, 
Hafiz Abdul Aziz from Karnal and M. Shankar Lal 
from Patiala State. The city of Delhi either had bred 
no man to voice its wrongs or was unaware of those 
wrongs until those gentlemen gathered from without 
to force them on its notice. 

The effect of this meeting was marked. The number 
of signatories of the vow swelled within a week to 120, 
shopkeepers and business men forming the majority. 
Propoganda was continued with energy, more especially 
in the press, but no large meeting was called until the 24th 
March, This attracted some 2,000 persons and the tone 
of the speeches, though still restrained, was noticeably 
more heated than on the previous occasion. Swami 
Shraddhanand in particular went somewhat out of his way 
to attack the police and especially the staff of the C. I. D. 
This topic was to become a favourite opening gambit for 
speakers in the ensuing days. The matter is worth em- 
phasising in connection with another feature of the 


_ passive resistance campaign. All instructions issued 


from Mr. Gandhi and his circle alone. Local leaders 
were granted little or no discretion. The result was 
that when Mr. Gandhi postponed the date of hartal by 
a week and when the local hartal occurred on the original 
date, the passive resisters of Delhi were still unaware 
of what laws they were intended to resist. They were 
willing to comply with their instructions but no instruct- 
tions had issued. The speakers experienced the same 
difficulty. To discuss the Rowlatt Act was hopeless. 
The ground of general grievances had been. covered 
ad nauseam. The subject of potice dishonesty and 
oppression was, therefore, very welcome. It needa 
however, little discernment to observe the danger of 
lecturing on police brutality to an uneducated and rough 
audience who are enquiring what precisely it is which 
they should resist. It is almost courting trouble to tell 
such people, as Swami Shraddhanand did at this meeting 
on the 24th March, that the police arranged dacoities 
which were attributed to demobilised soldiers in order 
to ensure the passing of the Rowlatt Act—an Act which 
might save the public from a few scoundrels but would 
hand it over to the mercies of the many scoundrels of 
the C. I. D. That the audience proceeded at the first 
suitable moment to assault these police and C.I.D. 
officers can occasion little surprise. 

During the final week the agitation increased in vigour. 
Several newspapers appeared in black borders to indicate 
mourning. Meetings attended by some 5,000 men were 
held on the 27th and the 29th March. At these 
latter meetings the tone of the speeches was distinctly 
violent. Maulvi Ahmad Said inflamed himself to the point 
of fanaticism and upbraided Muhammadans who were 
not prepared to die for their holy places and their Khilajat. 
The oppression of Islam by Europeans was without 
parallel. To do good to Europeans was to do evil to 
their country. Swami Shraddhanand urged the audience 
to disobey any orders issued by the soldiers, of whom 
government had summond 4,000. On the 30th at a 
meeting held immediately after the collision with the 
police and the troops, the language used was pacific, 
though the Swami again grew more excited as he 
proceeded. On the 31st the funerals of five men shot 
on the previous day afforded an opportunity for further 
excited speech making. On the Ist and 2nd April the 
leaders endeavoured to restore order, but another funeral 
on the 3rd was marked by Maulvi Ahmad Said 
saying that a gardener watered a weak tree with 


the blood of a goat. Their tree would flourish 
exceedingly, but the blood of many more men 
than of those who had given their lives on 


the 30th March would be necessary. The next day the 
Swami was permitted to speak from the pulpit in the 
Jama Masjid and this unprecedented situation led him 
to urge the people to show no fear if half their number 
was slaughtered instead of 40 or 50. By this day a numbor 
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of most violent and seditious posters had been found 
pasted on walls. Many were frankly murderous. . Trans- 
lations of some of the worst are’ recorded in an appen- 
dix.* The number known or believed to have been 
posted was nearly a hundred. From the 4th to the 14th 
April much the same conditions obtained. Swami Shrad- 
dhanand, Maulvi Ahmad Said and M. Abdul Majid were 
the worse speakers. Their subjects were the martyrdom 
of the deceased, continuance of the hartal and the 
iniquities of the C. I. D. These resulted in the long anti- 
cipated assualts e police officers on the 14th and the 
17th April. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the press was atrocious. 
The conduct of the police and of the troops was declared 
to be wantonly murderous ; not the slighest provocation 
had been offered: every action taken by the authorities 
had been illegal: government servants lusted for blood. 
The Vijaya, edited by the son of Swami Shradhanand, 
was perhaps the most infamous. The Congresa, however, 
ranit close. Even when quiet had been at length restored 
and the hartal had ceased, their efforts continued. Pre- 
censorship of their contents had to be enforced and with 
the application of the Seditious Meetings Act, the violent 
and sustained agitation by a very few individuals of 
the otherwise peaceful city of Delhi was brought to a 
conclusion. 


7 


Atu-InpIa Must Leacve 1llta Sessions, DELaI, 
30TH DECEMBER 1918. Y 


Speech delivered by Dr. M. A. Ansari, Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee. 


pay! way! eed 

Members of the All-India Muslim League, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,— 

I have been entrusted with the duty of welcoming 
you, on behalf of the Muslim citizens of Delhi, to this 
ancient city, which was once the seat of Muslim power 
and glory and the home of Muslim civilization and culture ; 
and which has, alas! also seen their gradual decline 
and decay. This assembly of Mussalmans, from all 
parts of India, awakens in one’s imagination the memory 
of many a brilliant gathering which, in the palmy days 
of its Muslim Rulers, Delhi must have witnessed. It 
was this city from where such great saints as Khwaja 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, Saltan Nizam-uddin Aulia, 
Khwaja Bagqi-Billah, Shah Kalimullah Jahanabadi and 
famous divines as Sheikh Abdul Haqq Muhaddis Dehlavi, 
Shah Fakhr-ud-din, Shah Abdul Aziz (may the blessings 
of God be upon them all) sent forth the light of Muslim 
religion, Muslim theology ard Islamic philosophy, not 
only to the four corners of India but beyond its geographical 
limits, to Bokhara and Samarkand, to Persia and Baghdad 
and even to Mecca and Medina. It was Delhi that gaye 
to India that beautiful language which is the offspring 
of all that is sweet in Arabic, Persian and Turkish on one 
side and Sanskrit and Prakrit on the other. From the 
mere lingua of the camp followers it rose to the eminence 
of being designated the Urdu-i-Maulla of the Red Palace 
and gradually it became the acknowledged literary, 
edonomic and political language of the country. It was 
Delhi again which blended the Indian with the highly 
polished Persian Art, and gave to the world that emi- 
nent peot, Sufi and genius, Amir Khusru, and the great 
philosopher-poet Asadullah Khan Ghalib. Delhi, under 
its Muslim name Shahjahanabad, with its Jama Masjid, 
the Diwan-i-Aam and the Diwan-i-Khas, shall always 
give to India the highest place in the world of architec- 
ture, as much as that lofty monument, the Qutub Minar, 
holds high the mighty power of the Faith to which it was 
consecrated as one of the towers of the Masjid-i- 
Quwwat-ul-Islam. Time has not yet effaced the 
landmarks of Islam in the history of this country nor 
has the dust of centuries buried’the footprints of our 
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a 
ancestors. Gentlemen, I welcome you to the cradle of 
Islamic civilization in India and to the city of Muslim 
memories, 


Our departed friends, 


Since we met last at Calcutta, we have lost some of 
our leading men and sincere and zealous workers. The 
death of Nawab Haji Muhammad Ishaq Khan. 
at this most momentous period of the history 
of our country, has removed from amongst us not only 
& true patriot but also a great champion of the rights- 
of progressive Muslim India. He ‘had a courage 
which did not fail at the critical time and his support 
one could rely upon even during the most adverse cir-- 
cumstances. The late Justice Khan Bahadur Mian 
Muhammad Shah Din leaves a gap in our society which it 
will be difficult to fill, Asa great lawyer and scholar 
he was held in high esteem in our community. Another- 
and a still more painful loss has been that of Sheikh 
Wilayat Ali, Qidwai, of Barabanki, who was snatched’ 
away, in the prime of life, from a most fruitful literary” 
career. As a humourist Bambooque was unequalled. 
His numerous sketches in The Comrade and The New 
Era form classics that will always keep his memory 
fresh and green. Last of all, we mourn the death of that 
silent worker, great thinker and philosopher, Dr. Abdur- 
Rahman, Bijnori, who, in his simplicity and modesty 
coupled with great learning, reminded one of the scholars: 
and masters of early Islamic days. The Muslim Uni- 
versity, whenever it comes into existence, will bear 
the impress of his mind for always. The Sultania College, 
a child of his imagination, will not receive his fostering 
care and Muslim education in India will be the poorer 
in the loss of its best champion. He was devoted to the 
service of Urdu and at the time of his sad death, at the- 
beginning of a promising career, he was engaged in 
writing a learned introduction to the Diwani-i-Ghalib, 
shortly to be published by the Anjuman-i-Taragg-s- 
Urdu. May Almighty Allah give their souls eternal. 
rest and peace. Amen! 


Muslim world situation : Temporal Power of Islam. 


Gentlemen, we are meeting to-day at a very critical 
period in the history of the world. The Great War,. 
in which the nations of the East and West were engaged,. 
has come to an end and bloodshed and carnage have 
ceased. But, although the war is over, our anxieties- 
have only begun. Momentous issues hang in the balance 
and the entire course of human history is to be deter- 
mined, at least for a very long time to come, by the deci- 
sions of the Peace Conference. It is an anxious moment. 


“for every nation, but for the Musalmans it is especially so. 


Never in their varied history of over 1,300 years have 
they been faced with a situation as it is to-day. 

Gentlemen, the British Government, in its internationaF. 
engagements and relations, has always claimed, asa 
matter of right, the attention of the world because the 
King of England rules over the largest number of Muslim. 
subjects. But it must be remembered that every right 
has a corresponding duty and responsibility, which a. 
Government, howsoever strong, cannot afford to ignore. 
The time has now come when the Musalman subjects of 
His Majesty demand that the Ministers of the Crown,. 
who are in charge of the destinies of the British Empire, 
shall do their duty by the Musalmans of India. 

We all know how Islam has suffered in. its temporal 
power since the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Each succeeding generation has witnessed the gradual dis- 
ruption of the House of Islam. Divers reasons have been 
brought forth and plausible explanations have not been 
wanting ; lofty political doctrines have been invented 
to screen aggressive designs and humanitarian principles- 
have been advanced to justify the acts of robbery done 
to Islamic Kingdoms. The white man’s burden too has. 
been paraded before an innocent and all-believing 
world. But bereft of all the verbiage of innocént-looking 
doctrines and high-sounding principles, this tragedy 
can be traced to the common dislike of the Muslim or 
the avarice and greed of the chancellories of Europe, 
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That belt of Muslim States which once extended from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the confines of the Chinese 
Empire has, bit by bit, shrunk to a mere shadow. In 
Europe, the Northern littoral of the Black Sea, Wallachia, 
Reumelia, Greece and Macedonia have been lost, one 
after the other, in quick succession. In Africa, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt are gone. Caucasia 
and the Khanates of Central Asia shared the same fate, 
and the integrity and independence of Persia, after the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, is a huge political 
joke. Even the bedouin of the African and Arabian 
deserts is being seduced to give up his nomadic life and 
take to the refinements of cafes chantants, Turkey, which 
has fought the battles of Islam for many centuries, is in 


imminent and grave danger of being parcelled out into - 


small States to the great detriment of the Muslim world. 


The Khilafat. 


It is an acknowledged fact of history that in 918 A. H. 
(1518 A. C.) the last Khalifa of the house of Abbas, 
Muhammad Abbasi of Egypt, transferred, with the consent 
and concurrence of the Musalman people, the office and 
dignity of the Khilafat and the spiritual sovereignty of 
Islam along with the symbols of this exalted office, the 
sword, the standard and the cloak of the Prophet, to the 
Osmanli Sultan Salim, the Great. The Sultan, accom- 
panied by Muhammad Abbasi, took theso holy relics 
to Istambol. It is from this day that the Sultans of 
the house of Osman have received the honoured appell- 
ations of Khalifat-ul-Muslimin, Sultan-ul-Islam and 
Khadim-ul-Haramain-ish-Sharifain and the Musalmans 
of the world have recognised them as their spiritual 
Imams and the successors of the Messenger of God. Not 
only in the harams of Mecca and Medina but throughout 
the wide expanse where the religion of Islam is practised, 
prayers for their success and glory are offered every 
Friday and on the occasions of the two Ids. 

Sharif Barakat of Mecca, on getting a firman from 
Sultan Salim, acknowledged him as Khalifa and ordered 
the name of the Turkish Sultan to be introduced in the 
prayers. No Sharif has, since then,, questioned the 
authority of the rulers of Turkey and even Shar.f Husain 
recognised the Sultan as the lawful Khalifa and submitted 
to his spiritual overlordship. 

During the course of the present war, actuated by 
personal ambitions and selfiish interests, Sharif Husain 
raised the standard of revolt against the unqucstioned 
Khalifa of Islam, whom he himself had recognised as such. 
By this action of his he not only disregarded a rule of 
political morality, but, according to Muslim belief and 
religious teaching, broke an explicit and clear command- 
ment of God and His Prophet. It has been distinctly 
ordered in the Holy Qur'an that :— 


oe Ars) wl pbs sySII ule easel ty VG 
: Wad I uf 
“Tf one party become disloyal to the other (which 
is in power), fight against the ono that has become 


disloyal until it return to the bidding of God.” 
[Ch. 26; S. 49; V. 9] 


and the Propliet has said that :— 
io) ade ol Gr ohpl 9 wlia olla Ge 
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“Various disaenaions shall take place after me. 
If any one attempts to divide the unity of my 
people, kill him with the sword, whosoever he be.” 


[Samm Mustm.] 


The scholars and divines of Islam in commenting 
upon this hadis have said that :— 
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“ Behead the person who revolts against the Imam 
even if he be superior and more exalted (than 
the Imam himself) and even if you also consider 
him to be in the right and more exalted.” 


The Prophct has further said that :— 


Logie Av) Lists itil! @y'51 


“Te allegiance is demanded for two Khalifas, kill 
the latter among them.” 
: [Sanm Must.) 


These are the definite and conclusive injunctions which 
leave no room for doubt, and, therefore, on religious 
grounds, the revolt of the Sharif transgresses the law 
of Islam and consequently is totally HARAM (forbidden 
and sinful). ey 


The Holy Places, a. 


The most important duty of the Khalifa is to keep 
the Holy Places under Muslim protection. This protec- 
tion means nothing less than the complete and unques- 
tioned sovereignty of the Sultan over them and their 
immunity from interference on the part of non-Muslims. 
It must not be lost sight of that every age has its special 
needs and requirements and with the change of times these 
needs and requirements also change. No sovereign 
to-day candischarge this great religious duty, satisfac- 
torily and faithfully, unless the essentials of modern civili- 
zation are within his reach. He should, in the first place, 
command the sympathies and support of the people 
whose holy places he guards and protects. Tho economic 
and natural resources at his disposal should be adequate 
and effective to enable him to defend these places. His 
councillors and ministers should be well-versed in modern 
arts and sciences and they should posscss sound experience 
of modern diplomacy and statecraft. He should be 
well-equipped with all the latest weapons of war. For 
the last four hundred years, in the opinion of the Musal- 
mans, no Muslim sovereign has satisfied the above condi- 
tions better than the Sultans of the Turkish Empire. 
It is the firm conviction and deliberate judgment of the 
Muslim world that, from the time of Sultan Sal'm 
down to the present day, the house of Osman has dis- 
charged its duties in respect of the holy places, to its 
entire satisfaction. Therefore, His Imperial Majesty 
Sultan Wah‘d-ud din Muhammad VI is the one and the 
only Musalman who is and can be the'rightful Commander 
of the Faithful and the Khalifat-ur-Rasul, capable of 
protecting the two harams along with the other Holy 
Places of Islam and of successfully combating against 
the intrigues and secret machinations of non-Muslim 
Governments. 

That tho opinion of the Musalmans alone is the deter- 
mining factor in this matter was officially acknowledged 
by Lord Robert Cecil, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on November the 29th, 1917. 


“Mr. King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, since the outbreak of War, Russia 
had any communications with this country relative 
to the proposals that the Sultan of Turkey ‘should 
no longer be recognised as Khalifa; if so, what 
attitude was then assumed on behalf of this 
country ; and whether he will now declare that the 
Khalifate is a question for Islam alone to decide ? 

Lorp R. Crcti: The answer to the first part of the 
Hon. Member’s question is in the affirmative, 
but His Majesty’s Government have never departed 
from the attitude that tho question of the Khalifate 
is one for Muslim opinion alone to decide.” 


[Parliamentary Debates : Commons : 
Vol. XCIX. page 2192.) 


We demand that this decision of the Government be 
put into practice and be not relegated to the domain 
of pious hopes and brokenYpromises. 


T 
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Jazirat-ul-Arab. 


What are the Holy Places of Islam? The greatest 
authority that a Musalman can quote in proof of his 
contention, next to the Qur’an, is that of the ahadees. 
It is reported that the Prophet once said :— 


cpl tage or ytfyte!l p04) 
“ Remove the non-Muslims from the Jazirat-ul- Arab.” 
(Samra Boxkwagi AND Sawin Musiio.] 


The same tradition is reported by Hazrat Ibn-i-Abbas 
in the following words :— 


Ipayd) BEG coaagl ple y arte all be all] Syn) wl 


yell b> ot wipro 
“The Prophet, may the blessings and peace of God 
be upon him, had left three things as legacy, 


one out of which was ‘remove the non-Muslims 
from the Jazirat-ul-Arab.’” 


(Santn Boxwart anD Sangin Musi.) 


The question naturally arises as to what is meant by 
Jazirat-ul-Arab ? No explanations could carry greater 
weight than those given by Arabian scholars and Arabic 
lexicons. 


re aaled) px? 5g oigll px? ay abla be Gal] Eye 
oa, ao 


“That which is surrounded by the Indian Ocean and 
the Sea of Sham (Syria) and also by the Tigris and Eu" 
phrates.” [Qamus.] 

Then again it is said that :— 


gs? SlQID yled aI ttl woe utp bo Grad Eye 
ls Gatley, ley foe ced Uap) Gb lel, Jyh! 
: BUA) By ag!) y =) 
“ Jazirat-ul- Arab extends from Aden to the mountains 
of Sham in length; and in breadth from Jeddah 


and the Sea Coast to the agricultural lowlands of 
Iraq (Mesopotamia).” (LisaN-UL- ARAB.) 


Further, the reason for its being called the “ Island 
of Ayabia” has been explained thus :— 


ry IE Saye ertew ball @clpet aldo dS 
Up btal a5 wily ies y (fast 


“* All these lands are called Jazirat-ul-Arab because 
they are surrounded by the Sea of Fars (Persian 
Gulf) and the Sea of Abyssinia and the Tigris and 
the Euphrates = [LIsaN-UL-ARAB.] 


The injunction, that non-Muslims should not rule 
over the smallest portion of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, was 
given because in this portion of the world are situated the 
cities consecrated by the religion, history and traditions 
of the Musalmana In it are buried all the prophets, 
imams and divines of Islam and from the midst of its 
desert started that world-force which has not yet ex- 
hausted itself and which according to the faith of the 
Musalmans, wil*eadure till the Day of Judgment. 


Mecca. 


In the Jasérat-ul-Arab is situated the Holy City of 
Mecca whioh contains the Baitullah, the tirst house of 
God, built by Abraham and reconstructed by the last 
of the prophets, towards which the Musalmans of all 
climes and countries turn their faces five times a day. 
It is the birthplace of the Prophet and it was to Mecca 
that he addressed the words :— 


“O land of Mecca, I love thee better than any other 
portion of God's earth and if my people had not 
driven me out I would never have forsaken thee.” 


Surrounded by Mina, Arafat and numerous other 
places, a visit to which is an essential part of the Haj 
every inch of Mecca and the land around it is sacred terri- 
tory, where, never since the days of Abraham, has a bird 
been shot or a tree felled. For, has not Allah himself 
said :— 


++ tial leye aiden UT 92 i 
“Do they not behold that We have made Mecca a 
sanctuary.” (Ch. 21; S. 29; V. 67.] 
Medina. 


Yasrib, where the Prophet found safety and a home 
after his migration from the city of his birth, became 
renowned as the Madinat-un-Nabi or “the city of the 
Prophet.” God named it Taiba or Taba (holy) as the 
Prophet once said :— 

B) Ub dina) pom AU} wl 
“ God has named it the holy city.” [Santa Musi. ] 


Medina was raised to the high dignity of a haram 
(sanctuary) by the Prophet who said :— 


wee ily Lele Uber? iG ge pialpl ol 


e! Kigaell 
“Abraham made Mecca a haram and I declare 
Medina to be one.......” (Santa Must.) 


*It is of this city that the Prophet declared :— 
ey Eas at olya og? WE looniio coy wy* 
635) em baad y Jorge a wil WM) ule ae 5 Kost 


oA 2 wl BY ies] co Go ole Ye 5 

Rl oy 

“*He who comes with the intention of seeing me 
will be near me on the Day of Judgment ; I shall 
be his witness and intercede on his behalf on the 
Day of Judgment who adopts Medina as his 
home and bears ita hardships with patience while 
he who dies within the holy precincts of Mecca 
or Medina will be immune from punishment 
on the Day of Judgment.” [MisHKaT: BarHaqi.] 


’ 


A major portion of the Divine Book was revealed in 
Medina and from there were issued the orders and in- 
structions which gave final shape and form to the cons- 
titution and organization of the Islamic Theocracy. 
Medina again was the centre from which radiated the 
resplendent rays of the Light of Islam and it was here 
that the mortal remains of the Prophet were entrusted to 
the earth. 

Mecca with its Baitullah and Medina with its Rauza-i- 
athar are together called the Haramain-ish-Sharifain 
and in the words of the Holy Qur'an :—_ 


oar ple see yy WB ee? on tall Lil 
Wao ptele 
“Those who join others with God are unclean, so 


let them not come near the Sacred Mosque after 
this their year,” (Ch. 10; S. 9; V. 28] 


non-Muslims are forbidden to enter them. 


Jerusalem and Palestine. 


Bait-ul- Mugaddis, “ city of the Holy House,” is also 
held sacred by the Musalmans. This was the city towards 
which, not only all the prophets of Beni Israel turned 
their faces in prayers, but it was also the gibla of the 
Prophet of Islam and his followers for full 14 years. 
After the-- Kaaba, the Masjid-il-Aqgsa of Jerusalem 
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is the first house of God in Islam. It has been referred 
to in the Qur’an in connection with the Mi'raj where 
it is said :— 


GO phell ose oid tose aj) gh] y= 


ya USL ggdll yoaiog-!l 
“Glory be to Him Who took His servant a journey 
by night from Masjid-il-Haram to Masjid-il- 
Aqsa whose precincts we have blessed.” [Ch. 15; 
$.17; V.1J 
Allah ordered Moses to remove his shoes in its vicinity 
in the words :— 


Usb Geodallolyly wil 


“Thou art in the holy valley Tuwa.” 
[Ch. 16 ; S. 20 ; V. 12.] 


Just as President Wilson would refuse to hand over the 
government of the United States to the head of some for- 
gotten Red Indian tribe or just as the whites in the 
European colonies would decline to withdraw in favour 
of the native aboriginals or even just as we ourselves 
would oppose a revival of the Bhil and Gond Empire 
in India, Palestine cannot be handed over to the Zionists, 
whose sole claim to that land is, that centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the ancestors of the wandering sons 
of Israel had once lived in it. The achievements of 
Salah-ud-din Ayyubi and the blood of millions of muja- 


hidin did not flow, in the days of the Crusades, to lose . 


it to a people who cannot put forward any recognisable 
claim to it. The Muslim rulers of Palestine have, as 
acknowledged by Chistians and Jews themselves, always 
kept the door open to all. It has given no amount of 
pain and’ much resentment has been created, among 
the Musalmans of India, to see that the attitude of their 
own Government, in connection with this matter, has 
been didmetrically opposed to their wishes and senti- 
ments. 


“* Mr. King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (on the 19th November 1917) whether 
the desire of the Government to see established 
a Jewesh Zionist nationality in Palestine has 
been communicated to the Allied Powers, especially 
to France, Russia, Itlay and the other Allied 
States ; and whether it is one of the Allied war 
aims, or only a British war aim, to set up a Zionist 
community in the Holy Land ? 

Mr. Balfour: No official communication has been 
made to the Allies on the subject,but His Majesty’s 
Government believe that the declaration referred 
to would meet with their approval. His Majesty's 
Government hope that the establishment in 
Palestine of a rational home of the Jewish people 
will result from the present war.” R 


[Parliamentary Debates : Commons ; 
Vol. XCIX, page 838.] 


This decision on the part of the Cabinet was served 
out to us here, in India, by Reuter and the Official Censor 
with the following addition :— 


‘(His Majesty’s Government) will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being understood that nothing will be 
done to prejudice the civil all religious rights 
of the non-Jewish communities, in Palestine or the 
rights and political status of the Jews in any 
other country.” 


Nedjeff and Karbala. 

Nujaf-i-Ashraf contains the sacred remains of Ali, 
the Lion of Allah and Khalifa of Islam. He is regarded 
as the fountain-head of the different schools of spiri- 
tualism by the Sufis. 

In Karbala-i-Mualla is buried the greater martyr 
of Islam, Husain-ibn-i-Ali, who gave his life to uphold 
right against wrong. S 


-form of government. 


Baghdad. 


Baghdad with its mausoleum of Shaikh Abdul Qadir 
Jilani is the centre of the Qadiria school of Sufis which 
claims millions of votaries among the Musalmans all 
the world over. The names of Maruf-i-Karkhi, Ibn-i- 
Jauzi, Imam Ghazzali and that greatest of Muslim jurists 
Imam Abu Hanifa endear the city of Baghdad to the 
heart of every Muslim. 


His Majesty's Declaration, 


The Government of India published on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government on behalf of the Governments of 
France and Russia, a declarw#jon on the 2nd November 
1914 which says :-— 


“In view of the outbreak of war between Great Britain 
and Turkey, which to the regret of Great Britain has 
been brought about by the ill-advised, unprovoked and 
deliberate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
Excellency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty's 
Government to make the following public announoce- 
ment in regard to the Holy Places of Arabia including 
the Holy Shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Jedda, 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding on the 
p:tt of His Majesty's most loyal Muslim subjects as to 
the attitude of His Majesty's Government in this war 
in which no question of a religious character is involved. 
Phese Holy Places and Jedda will be immune from 
attack or molestation by the British Naval and Military 
Forces so long as there is no interference with pilgrims 
from India to the Holy Places and Shrines in question. 
At the request of His Majesty's Government, the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia have given them similar 
assurances.” . 

I leave it to you, Gentlemen, to judge how far even 
this most carefully worded proclamation, has been carried 
into effect. 


Muslim States. 


Essential though they are to the-Musalmans, these are 
not the only questions they desire to see settled to their 
satisfaction. There is another question of vital import- 
ance to the peaceful evolution of the human race which 
awaits our immediate and careful attention. This 
war, Gentlemen, has demonstrated, if any d tra- 
tion were needed, the instability of the present order 
of the world. It was the logical outcome of the policy 
of selfish aggrandisement and exclusive national ambi- 
tions pursued by the nations of the West who placed 
their national interests above the liberty and freedom 
of other nations. This gencral holocaust of the best 
and the choicest of the human race would have taken 
place for nothing if we did not realize this fact and recons- 
truct the world on principles which would for ever pre- 
clude any chance of the domination of one portion of 
humanity by another and would give equal and fair 
chance to all nations to contribute to the efforts of MAN 
to realize himself. I have already reviewed the painful 
history of the fate of Muslim peoples before you. As 
men and as Musalmans we cannot be indifferent to the 
fate of 400 millions of our co-religionists in the world. 
We are deeply intercsted in their future and demand 
that not only the integrity and independence of the 
present: Muslim States be maintained intact but the 
wrong done to the Arabs of North Africa and the Tartars 
and Turks of Central Asia be redressed and all these 
peoples be given a free chance of determining their own 
In this connection, Gentlemen, 
I feel it my bounden duty to offer, on your behalf and 
mine, our grateful thanks to that acknowledged intrepid 
leader of India, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who is never afraid 
to speak out the truth and who has, by his noble actions, 
endeared himself as much to the Musalmans as to the 
Hindus. In his famous letter of the 29th April 1918, 
addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy, he has laid 
down the correct definition of Indian Nationalism and 
explained the attitude that should be adopted by Indian 
politicians towards Muslim sentiments. 
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Musalmans in India. 


Looking back to the last four years of war through 
which we have passed, one can only characterise this 
period, so far as the relations of the oflicials and the 
Musalmans are concerned, as one varying from bias 
against them to that of antipathy, suspicion, mistrust 
and even dislike. The apparcnt cause of this attitude 
scems to be the entry of Turkey in this war against 
England and her Allics. In this choice of the Turks 
the Musalmans of India had no hand. Indeed, it can be 
authoritatively stated to tho contrary that what little 
influence they possessed in this matter was uscd to 
dissuade tho Turks from pursuing the course which they 
did. Neither did the Musalmans fail in their duty to 
urge their own Government te adopt a policy of reconci- 
liation and not coerce the Turks to join its cnemics. 
Our sympathies for the Turks are well-known and patent. 
The Musalmans, however, exercised admirable sclf- 
control over their feelings and, in spite of innumerable 
provocations, proved successful under the severest tests. 
As if the anxictics and agonics of the war were not 
sufficient, nearcr home in India, we were being subjected 
to a treatment which no sclf-respecting people would 
have tolerated. Had it not been that our rulers were 
engaged in a struggle of life and death the Musalmans 
would have taken such constitutional measures as would 
have compelled attention. 


Muslim Internment, 


Eminent Muslim divines and acknowl dg:d_ political 
leaders have been deprived of their freedom and liberty 
on the flimsicst protexts. Those of us who have been 
fortunate. cnough to receive tlic attentions of the all- 
powerful C. I. D. know full well how its sceret: machinery 
works. No wonder if the authors of the Arabian Nights, 
Tilism-i-Hoshruba, and Qissa-t-Hatim-T'ai jump out 
of their graves to pay homage to the great masters of 
the C. I. D. for their creative imaginations and inventive 
facultics. To give to their fabrications the sorely necdcd 
touches of reality and truth it has now become common 
practice to appoint oflicial commissions and committces 
of inquiry which invariably put their seal of approba- 
tion and finality on them. While the Musalmans are 
keenly fecling the absence of men like Maulana Mahmud 
Hasan, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and his brilliant brother Mr. Muhammad Ali, and 
host of others, a greater tragedy has been and is being 
enacted in the marshy and malarial lowlands of Bengal, 
where the youth and intellect of that unhappy province 
his been imprisoned and put in shackles. 


Muslim Press. 


Gentlemen, you are all aware of the methods adopted 
by the burcaucracy to strangle the Muslim Press and 
to destroy the organs of Muslim public opinion one 
by one, so much 80, that in the whole of India not a 
single free Muslim newspaper exists to-day. Our voice 
has been silenced and we have been preventcd from 
carrying our views to the public, the Government and 
the British Democracy. Where the omnivorous Press Act 
could not catch its prey, the Defence of India Act was 
brought to assist it in devouring, one after another, the 
Zamindar, the Muslim Gazette, the Comrade, the Ham- 
dard, the Tauhid, the Tarjuman, the Sudaqat, Al-Hilal, 
Al-Balagh, the New Era, Jamhur and many others. 


Muslim Meetings. 


The lack of sympathy for Muslim views and grievances 
has been further evidenced by the repressive policy 
adopted in the stopping of the meeting at’ Calcutta 
in September last. Tho objects of this mecting were 
not only perfectly lawful but involved a question vitally 
connected with tho religious sentiments of the Musal- 
mans, who were justified in thcir wish to give expr s- 
sion to their natural resentment at the insulting and 
vile references made to the Holy Prophet’s tomb. The 
action of the Bengal Government in this matter was 


highly unjust, partial and one-sided and the respon- 
sibility for the loss of life and property reats entirely on 
its shoulders, 

Gentlemen, you will thus obscrve that the two avenucs 
of ventilating their grievances, a free press and the right 
of association, have been closed to them. 


Scparate Muslim Representation. 


As a further evidence of the changed “ ang]: of vision ” 
on the part of the Government to the detriment of the 
rights of our community, I would refer you to the adverse 
and unfavourable remarks made by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford on the question of separate electorates 
and communal representation, which is the life and soul of 
all our political activities of the present day. In view 
of the solemn pledges given to us by the Government 
and in view of the understanding arrived at Letween 
our Hindu brethren and ourselves aud in our own intere:ts, 
wo cannot “release” the Government of its pledges 
and promises. The absence of any reprezentative of 
the Musalmans of India from tho deliberations of the 
Imperial Conference lias added to this feeling of neglect, 
which has been further intensified by their non-represen- 
tation at the War Cabinet and still more at the Peace 
Conference, where questions affecting the very existence 
of the Musalmans are to form subjects of discussion. 
No non-Muslim, however sympathetic or friendly he 
may be, can claim to speak on Muslim questions with 
zuthority nor can he put the Muslim case in so forcible 
and convincing & manner as would be expected from a 
Musalman. 

Religious Liberly. 

Finally, there is a growing feeling among the Musal- 
mans that attempts have been made to interfere with 
tho religious liberty guaranteed to them under the Pro- 
clamation of 1858, which is the fundamental basis of 
their allegiance to the Crown. -The indirect influence 
brought to bear upon the managers of mosques to 
remove the namo of the Khulifut-ur-Rasul from the 
Friday prayers and the peregrinations of certain persons 
in search of signatures on the falwa purporting 
to declare the rebel Sharif of Mecca as the future 
Khalifa of the Musalmans, aro matters which cannot be 
ignored. The continuance of the cruel and unjust 
incarceration of Mr. Shauket Ali and his brother Mr. 
Muhammad Ali, because they prefixed a few important 
sentences, regarding their allegiance to God and their 
adherenco to the faith of Islam, to the undertaking 
sent them by the Director of the Criminal Intelligence 
Department, gives an added credence to this feeling. 
It is our duty, as law-abiding citizens, to beg the Govern- 
ment not to ullow this feeling to take root in the minds 


of the people. 
Z 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

So far, Gentlemen, I have discussed topics which 
affected the Musalmans slonc. But that does not mean 
that Iam not keenly interested in the problems of our 
motherland. I have heard it ssid that the extra-terri- 
torial patriotism of the Indian Musalman is opposed to 
Indian Nationalism and that he would be prepared 
“to sacrifice the whole of India for an inch of land in 
Gallipoli.” Thig is a travesty of truth not sanctioned 
hy facts. The Mgselmans have fought the battles of 
India shoulder to shoulder with their Hindu brethren, 
their political programme has come in line with that of 
the Hindus, the Hindu-Muslim rapprochcment entered 
into at Lucknow has, yoar after year, gained strength 
and vitality and I believe that as time goes on we 
shall understand each other better and any causes 
of friction that remain, shall cease to exist. It is my 
firm conviction that a true Musalman is always a good 
Nationalist. If we sympathise with the Musalmans 
of Turkey and Persia, we have also proved that we are 
second to none in our sincere advocacy of the rights of 
our countrymen in foreign lands and it was left to an 
Indian Musalman—Ahmed Muhammad Kachslia—to 
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fight the battles of India in South Africa and fill the 
place vacated by that dauntleas champion of our 
rights, Mr. Gandhi. But while anxious to fight for 
the common rights of the two communitics, the Musal- 
man is determined to maintain his position in this 
country and will jealously guard all his legitimate rights. 
It hag pained me beyond expression to read the harrow- 
ing details of the barbarous treatment meted out by the 
Hindus of Katarpur to the unoffending and innocent 
Musalmans of that place. It is impossible to put into 
words the feelings of indignation and anger that are 
present in the hearts of every one of us here. Incidents 
like these embitter the relations between the two com- 
munities and strike at the very root of the entente 
cordiale. I appeal to my Hindu brethren to take effective 
measures to prevent any recurrence of such deplorable 
incidents. If it is necessary for the Musalmans to co- 
operate with the Hindus to realize their political ideals, 
the Hindus too cannot fulfil their national destiny by 
excluding the Musalmans, Accommodation, not retalia- 
tion, should be the motto of both of us. 


Self-Determination. 


I¢ would be impossible to conclude my remarks without 
clearly putting before you the situation which this world 
war has created. Out of the welter and blood of the 
Armageddon have emerged certain definite principles 
on which will be based the foundations of a new and 
better world. 

These principles were enunciated by the President 
of the American Republic and accepted by the statcs- 
men of the leading nations of the world. They have 
been repeated, explained and amplified, time after time, 
until no doubt has been left in the minds of men that 
their application will be universal and not confined 
to the geographical limits of a country or continent, 
nor will they be circumscribed by the prejudices of race, 
colour or creed. To my mind there is but ono singlo 
doctrine in which is focussed the entire thought of the 
whole human race. This doctrine, Gentlemen, is the 
doctrine of self-determination. If every nation, small 
or large, weak or strong, free or under subjugation, is 
given the chance to realize itself and to determine its 
own destiny, without any outside intervention, i¢ will 
develop its own form of government, its own national 
culture and its own peculiar civilization. It is only 
on such lines that free nationalities could expand and 
develop and it is only under such conditions that the 
world could be made fit to live in. The phrase “ subject 
nationality ’ would then be obsolete and there would 
be no such thing as national greed or aggression. The 
world would then consist of a sisterhood of free and 
trusting States, each helping the other for the common 
good of mankind. 

It was to facilitate the establishment of this happy 
order that India contributed so lavishly in men and 
money, and in the final reconstruction of the world 
she cannot be left out. The blood of her sons has not 
flowed on the continents of Europe, Asia and Africa 
to win freedom and liberty for other nations and perpe- 
tuate her own bondage. The tradition and history of 
the Hindus and Musalmans support her claims to recog- 
nition. The Hindus possessed a civilization which 
preceded even those of Greece and Rome and long before 
the modern Western world had emerged out of its dark- 
ness she possessed democratic institutions in her village 
panchayats. Her guilds of artisans and traders and 
the constitutional limits placed on the powers exercised 
by her rulers, as we find them described in her ancient 
books, leave no doubt in our mind that she had attained, 
at that early period of the world’s history, a standard of 
liberty which would entitle her to be recognized as a 
leader of democracy in our own day. 

Democracy is the very essence and life-breath of 
Islam. The world cannot show a spectacle of such 
absolute equality and fraternity as the assemblage in 
the plains of Arafat, during the Haj, of millions of 
Musalmans dressed in white unsewn garb with shaved 


heads and bare feet obliterating all distinction between 
the rich and tho poor, the king and the subject, the 
master and the slave. Can the world preach equality 
in a clearer and more effective manner than when Allah 
made His Messenger declare :— 


pike £2 UI bei] Js 


“Say, I too am a human being like unto you.’ 
(Ch. 16; 8S. 18; V. 110. 


Apart froni this perfect equality in matters of religion 
tho samo spirit permeates all the social and political 
institutions of Islam. Students of history are fully 
aware how, in the reign of that greatest of Muslim 
Khalifas Umar-ibn-ul-Khattab, the poorest of Musal- 
mans criticised, most frecly and fearlessly, the actions 
of the Khalifa. How on one occasion when Umar asked 
his hearers at a congregation as to what they would do 
if he did not rule them according to the law of the Sheriat, 
a wild bedouin, imbued with the true spirit of Islam, 
unsheathing his sabro retorted, that he would bring 
the Khalifa to the right path at the point of the sword. 
This is not an isolated instance. Muslim history abounds 
in them. The vicissitudes of timo might have some- 
what suppressed the latent instincts inherent in the 
two great peoples inhabiting India, but given full oppor- 
tunities of development, they are bound to regain their 
former splendour and greatness. 

If Ireland, in spite of her hostile attitude even during 
the war, can bring forward her interesting doctrine of 
“* suppressed sovercignty ” and compel English ministers 
to grant her Home Rule, if England and her Allies can 
champion the cause of Poland, the Czecho-Slavs and 
the patched up and degenerate nationalities of the 
Balkans, if it is proposed to breathe new political life 
into the dead remains of the Armenian kingdom and 
if the scattered sons of Israel are to be once more gathered 
into the folds of Judla, equity and justice, political 
honesty and loyalty to the principles, accepted and 
preached by the statesmen of Europe and America, 
demand that India shall not be deprived of her innate 
right to determine her future and control her destinics. 

If tho claims of India are not satisfied, from the point 
of view of tho Indians, the Great War shall have been 
fought in vain. 


Abstracts from the Indian newspapers published in the 
Delhi Province. 


The Rowlatt Bills—The Vijaya of the 2nd February 
1919 has an article entitled “A pistol levelled at our 
breast.” The editor complains of the indolence of 
Indians and urges thom to realise the nature of the 
measures which are being enacted to take their vory 
lives from them. Indians, he says, are allowed neither 
to speak, nor to write, nor to hold private moctings. 
Tho Rowlatt Commission, he says, will always be a 
blot on tho English administration of India. The unrest 
in India is merely a reflection of the defects of the Govern- 
ment. He criticises the two bills on the usual lines 
and describes them as unreasonable and obnoxious. 
India, he says, is like a pationt in bed who is too ill to 
get up and take his medicine and merely cries instead. 

The Vijaya in its issues of the 4th and 5th February 
1919 contains furthor instalments of the article entitled * 
‘A pistol levelled at our breast ” which appeared in the 
same paper of the 2nd February 1919. The editor 
remarks that in every city there is some house or other 
known as “the house of ghosts.” Every one avoids a 
house which has gained such notoriety. Similarly 
India is becoming a house of ghosts, which follow men 
wherever they go. Those who dabble in politics have 
ghosts always.around them in the form of the Sedition 
Act, the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the 
“ Our will is law ” Act. When the big ghost of the police 
comes to assist these ghosts the poor Indian trembles 
indeed. Now the kind Government is creating another 
big ghost in the form of the Emergency Act. The 
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editor repeats the usual arguments against this Act, . 


which he says is “ Nadirshahi ” in its literal sense. Such 
measures, he says, are the real source of distrust of Gov- 
ernment. Indians realise that Government has no 
confidence in them and tries to keep them blind, and 
therefore they cannot trust Government. 


Formerly, though deprived of their freedom, wealth 
and honour, Indians felt that they were being governed 
in justice. Now even that consolation has been taken 
from them. Formerly it was believed that even if the 
demons of the Criminal Investigation Department 
submitted a false report the matter will be cleared up 
in the courts. This is no longer the case since two of 
the Punjab leaders were expelled without any charge. 
Since then this belief has been receiving shock after 
shock. 

Justice, he continues, is disappearing from India 
and when there is no justice left the roots of the British 
administration will be severed. A point of the bill, 
which has not been openly stated as yet, is that it will 
authorise the police to use any and every means to extract 
information. He asks what these means can be but 
the torture of unfortunate persons by beating them, 
hanging them up face downwards and flogging them, 
etc. Government, by passing such bills, is trying to 
acquire powers which were considered objectionable 
in the hands of the Tsar of Russia and the Sultan of 
Turkey. No Government can pretend to he civilised 
which legalises such powers. 

In conclusionghe deplores the apathy which prevails 
in India and urges Indians to start an unprecedented 
agitation. :. 

The Vijaya of the 16th February 1919 contains an 
article on the Rowlatt Bills. The editor points out 
that Government cannot be unaware of the storm of 
indignation which these bills have aroused throughout 
India. He therefore suggests that if Government, in 
spite of the unanimous opposition of Indians, is obstinate 
enough to pass the bills, the day on which they are passed 
should be celebrated everywhere as a day of mourning. 
On that day, he says, newspapers should have a black 
border and every one should wear a badge of mourning, 
while a general hartal should be proclaimed and meetings 
held on the llth day after the passing of the bills. The 
hartal should continue until the bills are repealed. 


The Vijaya of the 4th March 1919 romarks that since 
widespread agitation has failed to break down the stubborn 
attitude of Government in the matter of the Rowlatt 
Bills, nothing remaing, but to resort to passive resistance. 
The editor in a strongly worded article urges Indians 
to follow the heroic Mr. Gandhi and to suffer now rather 
than endure the noose of the black bills. 

The same paper of the 7th March 1919 contains a 
similar exhortation. 

The passive resistance.—The Vijaya of thf 16th 
March 19T9 is edged with black as a sign of mourning 
on account of the passing of the Rowlatt Bills. | 

The same paper of the 19th March 1919 expresses 
appreciation of the progress of the passive resistance 
movement, and urges the people of Delhi to subscribe 
to the Satyagraha Sabha whether they have taken the 
vow or not. 

The same paper of the 21st March 1919 predicts a 
terrific political upheaval in India, due to the refusal 
of Government to pay any attention to the demands 
of the peoples’ representatives. Such an upheaval can 
only be cheoked by passive resistance. Any attempt 
to discourage passive resistance will result in disaster. 

The Vijaya of the 28th March 1919 urges the Dehli 
public to attend a large passive resistance meoting at 
which light will be thrown on the broken promises of 
the British Government and Mr. Gandhi's message 
will be delivered. 

The same paper of the 4th April 1919 extols the work 
of the Satyagraha, who alone were responsible for getting 
the shops opened. 3 

The same paper of the 6th April 1918 contains a forcible 
criticism on a manifesto issued by the District Magistrate, 


which is described as highly insulting to the passive 
resisters. 

The same paper of the 14th April 1919 gives publicity 
to a letter asking whether Government servants are 
Indians since they have not joined the hartal. The 
same question is asked of khansamahs, bearers and other 
domestic servants. The cditor says that it is diffioult 
to answer these questions and those to whom they are 
addressed should give a reply. 

The arrest of Mr. Gandhi—The Vijaya of the 
llth April 1919 announces the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
and urges the people to observe harial and to attend 
indignation meetings. 

The same paper of the 12th Apgil 1919 writing on the 
same subject brackets Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Colonel 
Beadon as the two lions of the Government under whose 
orders Gandhi was arrested. The editor praises the 
bravery of these two officials and congratulates them 
on causing the awakening of the country. Their names 
will live for ever in the history of tyrannised India. 

The same paper has an article entitled ‘‘ Declaration 
of War” in which the editor says that the whole of 
India is at present a jail, where no one is allowed to 
speak freely, to write freely, or to keep anything written 
or printed in his house. People may not congregate 
and talk freely. India is already a jail and the Rowlatt 
Acts will transfer it into a black hole. He urges admirers 
of Mr. Gandhi to follow him into jail since it is shameful 
that their leader should be left there alone. They should 
break various laws and suffer imprisonment. 

The Criminal Investigation Department.—The Vijaya 
of the 9th April 1919 contains violent attacks on the 
Criminal Investigation Department. The editor accuses 
members: of this department of provoking the riot on 
the 30th March 1919 by stirring up the peaceful crowd, 
and reciting seditious poems. They later intimidated 
the shop-keepers from opening their shops and spread 
lies among the people in order to maintain the unrest. 
They were the men who put up seditious posters on the 
Clock Tower. ; 

The same paper of the 14th March 1919 contains 
similar attacks, placing all responsibility for the riots 
on the Griminal Investigation Department. 

The Dethé riots.—The Vijaya of the Ist April 1919 
has an article entitled “the bloody scene of Delhi.’’ 
The editor expatiates on the peacefulness and widespread 
character of the passive resistance movement on the 
30th March 1919, and says that the hartal was observed 
even in small side streets where the influence of the 
political agitators could not possibly have had effect. 
The article proceeds with the following head lines :—A 
grand strike in Delhi—Scenes of hope and fortune— 
Horrible Murder—The machine gun and the subjects—8 
men killed and 40 wounded. The editor describes the 
auspicious opening of the 30th March, which will leave 
gn imperishable momory. All was peaceful till about 
noon, when anxious news of 4 disturbance in Lal Kuan 
arrived. The Superintendent of Police was stopped 
in his motor car, police arrived and beat the people 
and two men were arrested. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Murder” the editor described 
how two men were arrested at the Railway Station for 
asking the shop-kcepers to close their shops. A crowd 
gathered and demanded their release, when armed police 
and soldiors arrived with a machine gun. The crowd 
was unarmed and could easily have been pacified, but 
the soldiers had been idle for long and wished to prove 
their loyalty. At once the machine gun began to fire 
and the troops to use their bayonets. The English 
soldiers fought far more zealously than they had fought 
against the Germans. Within a moment 26 peaceful 
unarmed Indians were wounded. Two men died at 
once and the rest were dragged like dead dogs to the 
Railway Station. : 

A similar description of the second riot follows. The 
editor comments caustically on the heartless cruelty 
and diabolical tyranny of the ‘‘ Najirshahi” Govern- 
ment. The same paper of the 2nd April 1919 contain 
another article on the same subject. The editor accuse, 
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the authorities of spiriting away many of the corpses 
in order to show that the loss of life was small. He 
gives a heart-rending account of the burial of one of 
the victims. 

The same paper contains an article from the Hindustans 
contrasting the savagery exhibited on this occasion 
with the scene when His Excellency the Viceroy was 
bombed. To this day the gallant police have been 
unable to find the thrower of that bomb, though they 
have hanged and jailed many innocent men in his name. 
The writer falsely accuses the City Inspector of firing 
the first shot and urging the English soldiers to use 
their machine gun. 

The same paper contains letters from various eye- 
witnesses giving similarly objectionable and inaccurate 
accounts. 

The same paper of the 3rd April 1919 remarks that 
most of the people shot down by the machine gun were 
children under 12 years of age. It also gives currency 
to a rumour that a woman was amongst the victims. 

‘The same paper of the 4th April4919 says that it is 
yamoured that the police will be severely punished for 
not treating the crowd with greater severity. It con- 
tains several notes attacking the City Inspector and 
asks for information regarding certain persons who are 
alleged to be missing since the riot. The editor admits 
that the machine gun was probably not used. He 
alleges that in the second riot only one stone was thrown 
by a small boy. He describes the official communiqué 
as a mass of falsehood, and says that the people are now 
no longer blinded by such tricks. 


The same paper of the 14th April 1919 protests 
violently against the District Magistrate’s proposal to 
hold a public enquiry into the Delhi riots. The editor 
is shocked at the idea that one who has committed the 
murder, whose clothes are stained with the blood of 
the martyrs, should be allowed to hold an enquiry into 
the cause of their deaths. The enquiry is to be held 
in the Town Hall near which the blood of innocent 
opie was shed, and into which their corpses were 

gged like the carcasses of dogs. The floor of this 
building is still stained with the blood of martyrs. Those 
under whose orders guns were fired and bayonets used 
will act as judges of the outrage. The editor expresses 
the utmost indignation at this breach of the principles 
of civilisation and humanity. 


A brutal punishment.—The Vijaya of the 22nd 
April 1919 publishes a long and highly inaccurate state- 
ment by Saraswati Dev,a Sadhu boy who was sentenced 
to 16 stripes in connection with the recent disturbances. 
The editor protests strongly against this brutal Punish 
ment and asks if no law exists in Delhi now. 


The appointment of special constables.—The Vijaya 
of the 22nd April 1919 protests against the enrolment 
of special constables, by which respectable citizens have 
been subjected to insult. The editor enquires why 
no European merchants have been enrolled. 

The Rowlatt Bills and the disturbances.—The Vijaya 
of the 20th April 1919 considera that the cause of all the 
disturbances which have taken place is the Rowlatt 
Bills. The only way to cure an ailment is to remove its 
cause and Government should therefore abandon its 
policy of utter disregard of public opinion. Instead 
of adopting this obvious course the Government of 
India have authorised provincial Governments to use 
repressive legislature in order to crush the unrest. The 
result is to be seen in the Punjab, where the tyranny 
practised finds no parallel even in Russia or Belgium. 
The policy of coercion can only end in the ruin either 
of the rulers or of the subjects. Pacific measures should 
be adopted and it should be announced that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor -has refused sanction to the Rowlatt 
Bills and that martial law has been withdrawn. There 
is no need to apply special legislation to any province 
and jnternees must be released. Thus, and thus only 
will peace be restored. 

The Ingilab in its first issue dated the 5th February 
hae an article entitled ‘“‘ The coming dreadful danger,” 


The editor says that the more the subject races display 
their humility and poverty, the further entitled are the 
ruling nations to push their subjects into the pit of 
degradation, until at last nothing remains for them but 
a disgraceful death. India excels in negligence and 
want of ambition, and it is therefore right that she should 
be the most degraded nation in the world. India has 
only her humility to thank for the oppressive enact- 
ment, introduced to break the neck of her people. When 
India willingly placed the noose of the Press Act round 
her neck she opened the way for the Defence of India 
Act, and when even the cruelties of this Act failed to 
arouse her, it was decided to legalise the proposals of 
the Rowlatt Commission and thus to complete the mis- 
fortune and disgrace of a subject people. 


The editor asks whether the disloyalty of Indians has 
reached such a pitch that it is necessary to pass measures 
which were only meant for the dark ages of barbarism. 
With civilised governments laws become more lenient 
as the people advance in culture. India has been 
educated by Great Britain for 150 years, yet every five 
or ten years the rulers introduce measures which add 
to their despotism and power to exercise tyranny. The 
cruel and merciless way in which the Press Act and the 
Defence of India Act have ruined the political spirit 
of India, brought the lives of newspapers to an end and 
deprived innocent Indian leaders of their liberty, makes 
us shed tears of blood. Our wounds had not yet healed 
before Government decided to pass another ‘“‘ Nadirshahi’”’ 
law. He asks if the Indian Penal Code was not strong 
enough to clear India of a handful of anarchists. He 
deplores the existence of a revolutionary movement, 
but cannot view with equanimity the passing of a law 
which will endow the authorities with tyrannical powers 
and which will leave the liberty of Indians at the mecry 
of ‘‘those persons’? whose hands will become all the 
stronger through the measure. 


He expresses surprise that the Rowlatt Commission 
submitted proposals for ending the anarchical move- 
ment by coercion, without throwing any light on the 
reason for the existence of such a movement, and the 
best methods for removing the causes. He regards 
coercive methods as useless, since experience shows 
that the innocent suffer with the guilty. It is strange 
that responsible people in India and England acknow- 
ledge the loyalty of the country at the same time as they 
enforce such despotic measures. Is this the reward 
for India’s services? The victory of Russia shows 
the result of such repressive methods. They may create 
a lull at first, but this lull is merely like the calm surface 
of the ocean when the waves are working beneath it. 
It ferments and boils like the lava of a volcano which 
finally bursts and creates a scene like the day of the 
resurrection. He warns the authorities that such laws 
are ruinous for the country and the Government alike 
and urges Indians to protest with such vigour as to 
shake the very walls of Government House. 

The Inqilab of the 12th February 1919 attacks the 
Rowlatt Bills with the usual arguments and urges the 
Indians to hold mass meetings of protest all over India. 


The paper of the 20th February 1919 congratulates 
the non-official members of the Legislative Council on 
their forcible and courageous speeches in opposition to 
the bills, and urges them to continue their efforts. 
Popular leaders are urged to adopt passive resistance if 
the bills are passed. 

The Passive Resistance movement.—The  Inqilab 
of the 12th March 1919 accuses the Moderates of 
cowardice and treachery for signing the report of the 
Select Committee on the Black Bills and for opposing 
Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance movement. 

The same paper attacks Mrs. Besant for limiting her 
resistance to the Rowlatt Bills. The editor remarks 
that passive resistance to these bills alone is useless 
since they will not affect the general public. 

The Ingilab of the 12th April 1919, a special ‘‘ Shahid ” 
number, with black edges, says that the place round the 
Clock Tower, should, as Mr. Asaf Ali suggests, be named 
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the Khuni Chauraha in memory of the Delhi martyrs, 
just as the Khuni Darwaza was s0 called in order to 
remind the people of the mutiny. The editor compares 
the hartal of the 30th March 1919, with that of the 6th 
April. The lack of disturbance on the latter date proves 
that the riots on the 30th March wero entirely due to the 
desire of the authorities to shed somo blood. He considers 
that the firing was utterly unjustifiable, that tho official 
communiqués are false, and that the local authorities 
were responsible for all the bloodshed. 


The Ingilab of 20th April 1919 ascribes the respon- 
sibility for the bloodshed which occurred on the 17th 
April 1919 to the police. The paper contains a descrip- 
tion of the excited state of Dclhi and thinks that tho 
British have lost their sense of justice. 


The Rowlatt Bills—The Congress of the 10th 
February 1919 contains a letter signed “A Home 
Ruler.” The writer says that in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of the Indian members, the Rowlatt Bill 
has been referred to a Select Committee. Indian 
members must now refuse to join the Select Committee 
and should allow the bill to come before the Council 
without their consent. If the bill is then passed they 
should leave the Council Chatnber. 


Secondly, he urges the need of holding indignation 
meetings throughout tho country to protest against 
the bills, and suggests that Tilak should be asked to 
have the question taken up in Parliament. 


Thirdly, when the bill is passed, Indians and their 
leaders should resort to passive resistance. He urges 
the leaders in particular to sct the example. If the Gov- 
ernment of India is bent upon filling Indian jails with 
innocent people and on ruling through the Criminal 
Investigation Department instead of the Chief Court 
and High Court judges, Ict the jails bo filled with true 
sons of the motherland. If Government attaches more 
importance to the opinion of a police constable than 
to that of a national leader there is no remedy but to 
go to jail. Life in India nowadays is no better than 
a life in jail. He concludes with an exhortation to 
adopt passive resistance. 


The Congress of the 12th February 1919 contains 
a letter from ‘a Home Ruler” complaining that India 
is burdened every day with fresh chains of slavery. The 
new bills, the writer says, will rob India of the few 
remnants of her political freedom. He urges Indians 
to oppose the bills with all their strength by means 
of passive resistance. 


The same paper of the 14th February has a leading 
article accusing the Government of trickery in limiting 
the bill to a period of three years in order to cajole the 
Moderates into giving it their support. The editor 
warns the Moderates against this snare and urges them 
to oppose the bill unanimously. 


The same papcr’s condemnation of the bills is continued 
in its issues of the 15th and 17th February. Tho editor 
opposes the bills in the strongest terms and urges Indians 
to continue agitating until they are withdrawn. 


The Congress of 20th March 1919, which beara 
black edges as a token of mourning, contains an article 
entitled ‘The funeral of liberty.” The editor describes 
the Rowlatt Bills as the reward of India’s meritorious 
services in the war, and says that it is merely due to 
India’s weakness that her chains of slavery have been 
made heavier. The scene in the Council Chamber 
depicted the helplessness of righteousness and liberty 
and the worship of falsehood by those in authority. 
The feeble voice of subjugated India was powerless to 
prevent the erection of the gallows and noose which will 
shortly be placed round this country’s unhappy neck. 
This dreadful demon of death and destruction will 
strangle political life in India, and the tree of freedom 
will be utterly uprooted. 


The Congress of the 2nd April 1919 condemns the 
firing as unnecessary and says that at the Clock Tower 
the people were shot down without an order from a 


Magistrate and without any provocation. The casual- 
ties are estimated at about 60. 


The Delhi Riots—The same paper of the 8rd April 
1919 accuses the Government of attempting from the 
first to break the calm and excite the people by parading 
armed men in Delhi. The editor says that the object 
of the authorities was not merely to disperse the mob 
otherwise the wounds would have been in the legs and 
not in the hearts and heads of the people. The heart- 
less cruelty and merciless butchery shown to the people 
of Delhi on the 30th March 1919 will never be forgotten. 


The same paper of the 4th April 1919 remarks that 
Government should confiscate all the bricks and stones 
in India since these are obviously dangerous weapons 
and Indians using them deserve instantaneous death. 
The editor continues on this theme and says that the dis- 
turbance was not due to the passive resistance move- 
ment but to the desire of the local administration to see 
somo Indians weltering in gore. 


The same offensive article is continued in the same 
paper of the 6th April 1919. The editor congratulates 
the authorities on their gallantry. The mob had no 
machine guns with which to shoot its enemies, no 
bayonets to thrust mercilessly into the bodies of its 
opponents, no clubs, even, with which to belabour its 
focs. But the attitude of the mob became go threatening 
that stones actually began to be thrown, and for this 
crime instantaneous death was the only fit punishment. 


The Congress of the 20th April 1919 asks how the 
people of Delhi can be expected to end the hartal after - 
such bloody events as occurred on the 17th April 1919. 
The editor lays the whole blame for this fracas on the 
police who were necdlessly interfering with the rights of 
the people. 

The same paper resents the appointment of certain 
gentlemen as spocial constables. 


The same paper of the 22nd April 1919, in the course 
of an exaggerated account of the funeral of a victim of 
the riot of the 17th April 1919, says that the previous 
funerals were on such a grand scale that the people 
were very anxious to see more such displays. The 
authorities are to be thanked for fulfilling this desire of 
their subjects so soon. 


The Passive Resistance.—The Qaum of the 24th March 
1919 also appears with black edges. The editor likens 
the day on which the Rowlatt Bills became law to those 
black days on which Hussain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
was killed at Karbala and on which Ramchandarji was 
banished by his father for 14 years. This is the funeral 
day for 30 crores of living Indians. He criticises bitterly 
the obstinacy of the proud officials, intoxicated as they 
were with love of prestige,‘and indignant at the opposi- 
tion of India; their slave. He warns Government that 
insurrection is the invariable result of coercion and 
tyranny. The existence of anarchy was due to Lord 
Curzon’s stringent policy, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
oppressive rule was responsible for the conspiracies in 
the Punjab. Indians must join the passive resistance 
movement, since it is better to die than to lead the dis- 
graceful life of a slave. 


The same paper contains a long article proving that 
passive resistance is an ancient Islamic custom. 


The Delhi Riots—The Qaum of the 16th April 1919 
says that Government alone is responsible for the deaths 
of both Indians and Europeans, since the sole cause of 
these disturbances was the passing of the Rowlatt Bills. 
He asks ironically if these acts have brought the result 
which they were designed to produce—the maintenance 
of peace. 

The Qaum of the 24th April 1919 protests against the 
opening of fire by police on the mob on the 17th April 
1919. The editor falsely states that the people had given 
back the rifles to the police when the latter opened fire. 
There wasno reason for slaughter when the arms had been 
returned and the pacific intention of the people was 
manifest, 
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TRANSLATIONS OF CERTAIN SEDITIOUS PosTERS ISSUED 
DURING THE DISTURBANCES. 


No. 1. 


Our God has become kind to us.—O, Our Hindu and 
Muhammadan brethren, the end of these monkeys* 
has come near. They want todie. Hindu and Muham- 
madan brethren should now apend their days without 
fearing anyone. God will soon annihilate them from 
this world, because these tyrants have shot many of our 
innocent brethren. The Lame Onet has been turned out 
from here, he should be killed wherever found by anyone. 
The tramway is used by the employees of the company, 
and not by the public. No one should therefore get 
into a tram seeing these persons seated in it. 


No. 2. 


City brethren—All Muslim brethren are informed and 
with folded hands I beseech: you to give up smoking 
cigarettes and also to forsake everything of these Kafirs. 
You should think for a moment what tricks these Kafirs 
have played with us. On the one hand they have killed 
our men and then these sons of incest demand subscrip- 
tions from us for the wounded. These Kafirs do not 
feel ashamed but sons of pigs demand subscriptions from 
us. These sons of pigs should so far as possible be placed 
before the mouth of the gun; and as to the Lame son 
of incest if Government kills him well and good other- 
wise people will eat hi#flesh. : 


No. 3. 


i} ' 

The day for prayers and mourning.—O, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, congratulations for this day. My dear 
brethren, many of our brethren died as martyrs in the 
path of God in the affair that took place at the Railway 
Station. I did not know that the monkeys would treat 
our Hindu and Muhammadan brethren like this. If 


Thad known of it would have put an end to them there - 


and then. Well, tell them now that they should be on 
the alert, I will certainly take my revenge from them 
and I am the same man who threw the bomb in Delhi. 
I am now present in Delhi, if any one can arrest me he 
may do so. It will be seen‘on Sunday. Brethren, do 
not be afraid of any monkey and kill the Lame City 
Inspector wherever you find him, because he is our 
enemy. You should be courageous at all times. I will 
do the same work on Sunday as I did in throwing the 
bomb and will certainly take my revenge from the mon- 
keys. I am the same Bengali. Salaam to all brethren. 


No, 4. 
Shri Ganesh. (Picture of two pistols.) Om. 


O God, come I have brought ruin for the Viceroy. * 


O, God, we will die, aliens have sucked our blood. 
Shri. All men should know that to-day is the day 
of mourning and better than many a day of rejoicing. 
0, you should not be afraid of anyone. Two hundred 
of us have come here and everyone of us possesses the 
same kind of pistol, the picture of which is given above. 
We hear that many men have been killed. I will take 
the revenge of everyone. I will despatch him whom you 
call the Lame One to the next world. We will see how 
they open fire now. I am the same man who bombed 
the Viceroy. 
No. 5. 


Sir, Greetings. We beg to state that all of you are 
trying conjointly, but it is to be regretted that we are 
encaged here, have been imprisoned in a cage. You 
should therefore, on this occasion, try to take us out, all 
the big “‘ Raises ” consulting each other. If God wishes, 
you will receive great help from us. It is to be regret- 
ted that we are helpless on this occasion and can 
get. hold of no opportunity, as long as you people 


* Ear 08. : 
¢ The Lame One, ¢-e., Khan Sahib Saiyid Hamid-ud-Din, City In- 
epector of Police,who is lame and was believed to have started: the fring. 


VOL. } 


do not come here and use force. We can render 
reat assistance and can sacrifice our lives and there 
are very brave and gallant men here. For God’s 
sake you should try all of you and should come here all 
at once. No Government man should, however, know 
of it. Salaams from everyone to everyone. 

We hear all the occurrences every day and all of us 
pray that God may bring the day soon when you may 
succeed in your desires and Islam may make progress, 
Amen! Do not delay this matter and do not be neglect- 
ful. We only need to know the time and the date. We 
are all having great hopes and we have no other source 
of help but you. This slip should reach all the patriots. 


No. 6. 


Sir, Greetings. I request all of you—Are you Hindus 
and Muhammadans not our brethren that you have 
men armed with guns stationed to guard us? If we 
have union amongst us, we will not be afraid of this 
guard, etc., even though a gun might open fire at us. 
We never go against our word ; don’t you know us, ws 
are Indians :— = 


These Englishmen will come to an end one day 
gradually, and 
One day,.0, Hindus and Muhammadans, your reli- 
gion will prevail (verse). 
O, brethren, don’t break union otherwise the same will 
be the case as happened when the fox,caused disunion 
and the lions ate the prey. 


r O, brethren, don’t you break union 
_ It is not good for you, and we 
Are not aliens to each other (verse). t 


The notifier—The same who threw the bomb on the 
Viceroy. 

Writer.—The, whole of India. 

Note.—Anyone who meddles with this notice may 
his mother be divorced. 


No. 7. 


An important notice, dated 25th April 1919.—InwaBt- 
TANTS OF INDIA AND OF THE CITY OF DELHI,—You would 
have seen the notice issued in your city, by the ‘‘ sweet 
knife” (a wolf in sheep’s clothing), the Chief Commis- 
sioner. But take care, Mr: Beadon acts foolishly, and 
the Chief Commissioner creates tender feelings in your 
hearts by means of legal and polite words. You should 
therefore not attend to what he writcs or says or to hia 
tricks. Let him chatter. Don’t you know how many 
of your fellow countrymen he has despatched to the next 
world, how many men have been killed through his 
kindness and up till now thousands of your brethren are 
being killed ? Bear it in mind that the English are no 
longer fit to rule over this country. She came to get 
fire but became the mistress of the house. The Nawabs, 
the Rajas and the kings shall also have to bear it in 
mind. 


No. 8. 


Notice addressed to the public of the City of Delhi.— 
T inform all Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen and give 
them the usual oath, namely, the Hindus are given as 
oath of the Ganges and the cow and the Muhammadan 
that of the Quran, that they should not go against it :— 

DEAR BRETHREN. You must of course know what 
the Deputy Commissioner wrote in the notice issued by 
him. Well, you are now informed that it is just like the 
fact that he cut our nose first and is now wiping off the 
blood by his handkerchief or another example of it would, 
be that of a wicked woman throwing fire into a heap of 
dry husk and then standing apart. Dear brethren, 
how very sad it is that quite a number of your brethren 
have been killed ; how many of them have been cruelly 
massacred ; blood of innocent persons has been shed 
and atrocities perpetrated ; and if you people act accord- 
ing to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner it would be 
very sad indeed and most shameful. I once again give 
you the same oath as above. Dear bretbren; think 
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it over most carefully that you have to die after all sooner 
or later ; no one can escape death. You should not care. 
for your life; because if you prove cowards at a time 
when most of your brethren have been killed when will 
you prove of any use? If you want to enjoy you should 
work courageously. A man who undergocs hardships 
first enjoys afterwards. Accordingly I request every 
Hindu and Muhammadan not to allow their enthusiasm 
and zeal to subside on account of the deception of these 
men. I give you the oaths mentioned above. I swear 
by God that I eare not even if my life is sacrificed in the 
_ cause of religion or the public. 


A TRUE FRIEND AND 
WELL-WISHER OF THE PUBLIC, 


10 
JopGMENT vaTED THE 30TH SEPTEMBER 1919 IN 
Ratiway Station Riot Cask or 30TH Marcu 1919. 
In THR Court oF Lata Bisnan Das, B.A., MAGISTRATE, 
Ist Crass, aT DELI. 


Criminal Case No, 94—2 of 1919. 


Tur Crown < 3 fe A « Complainant, 
veraus 

(1) Chhiddami Lal, son of Ram Sarup. 
Banla of Delhi. (2) Muhammad 
Rafi, son of Karim Ullah, Barber. 
(3) Debi Pershad, son of Shib Sahai. 
(4) Chhote Lal, son of Lachmi . 
Narain. (5) Bishen Sarup, son of 
Bhagwan Das. (6) Girdhari, son 
of Makhan Kahar. (7) Jugal 
Kishore, son of Mathu Mal. (8) 
Ganga, son of Sewak Ram. (9) 
Sewa Ram, son of Nannhe Mal. 
(10) Jumma Khan, son of Umar 
Din. (11) Kali Charan, son of 
Dwarka Das. (12) Suraj, son of 
Pat Ram, of Delhi. -'  . Accused. 
Charge under sections 147, 145, 332, 341, Indian 

Penal Code. 

Date of institution in court—8th July 1919. 


Sentence.—Accused No. 3 Debi Pershad, to undergo 
two months’ simple imprisonment under sections 145, 
147 and 332, Indian Penal Code. The sentences for all 
offences should run concurrently. The rest of the 
accused acquitted or case withdrawn against them. 

Judgment. 

The facts of this case are briefly as follows :— 

On 30th March 1919 a hartal was observed in the City 
of Delhi to protest against the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act. All shops in the city were closed. When some 
people came to know that the stalls at the railway station 
were open, they went there and forced the shop-keepers 
to close down their shops at once. When this news 
reached the Deputy Station Superintendent, he came, 
asked the people to go away, as the closing cf the shops 
at the station would interfere considerably with the 
convenience of the travelling public including women an1 
children, but to no effect. The crowd began to increase 
in number, became more and more unruly and excited, 
and went so far as to assault the Deputy Station Super- 
intendent. Several blows were given to this officer on 
his person and his coat was also torn in bits. The Sub- 
Inspector and the Police constables of the Railway 
Station thereon dragged the Deputy Station Superinten- 
dent from the mob, and arrested the man who had assault- 
ed and caused hurt to this officer in the discharge of his 
duty as a public servant. Seeing that one of their compa- 
nions had been arrested by the police, the mob becam- so 
excited that it invaded the railway station breaking flower 
pots and glass panes and damaging railway property. The 
man arrested was also forcibly rescued from the custody 
of the police. When the mob demanded release of the 


man arrested, although they were repeatedly assured 
by the authorities that the man had been already released 
but the mob did not believe this, and went on creating 
a disturbance more and more and refused to disperse 
despite the repeated requests and orders of Mr. Currie, 
Additional District Magistrate, and other officers who 
had arrived at the scene by this time. The mob assumed 
a hostile attitude, and went so far as to attack the autho- 
tities and the police with pieces of stones and brick 
bats. The result was that the Additional District 
Magistrate was compelled under the circumstances to 
assent to firing, and the assistance of the mounted police 
and a small detachment of British soldiers was invoked for 
this purpose. As soon as firing was opened the crowd 
began to disperse, and the Additional District Magistrate 
then at once ordered to cease the fire. 

This occurrence was then taken in hand by the police 
who challaned twelve accused under sections 145, 147 
and 332, Indian Penal Code. When this case came up 
for trial before me, it was withdrawn by the Public 
Prosecutor against nine accused who were discharged, 
by me. Practically there were left only three accused, 
Ganga, Bishen Sarup and Debi Pershad who were placed 
on trial before me. Out of these three accused 
Ganga was discharged by me by my order dated 15th 
August 1919, as he was deaf and dumb and was quite un- 
able to understand the object of the unlawful assembly. 
I have now to see what proof there is on the file against 
these two adcused, Bishen Sarup and Debi Pershad. 

There have appeared for the prosecution 12 witnesses 
in all. Out of these witnesses t¥ statements of Munshi 
Azharul Haq, Sub-Inspector, Railway Police, Lieutenant 
Shelford, and Messrs. Currie and Matthews simply show 
that the mob was an unlawful assembly to all intents and 
purposes and that it used force and violence. These 
witnesses are, however, unable to identify any of the 
accused. 

The fifth witness in the case is Khan Sahib Hamid- 
ud-Din, Inspector of Police. Aftor describing all hat 
happened at the railway station this witness says as 
regards Bishen Sarup that he asked poople to disperse, 
and that he (Bishen Sarup) was in fact carrying his 
messages to the mob. According to the statement of 
this witness Bishen Sarup did not beat or attack any 
person, but on the other hand he was carrying messages 
and orders of the witness to the mob and wice 
versa. 

Khan Sahib Hamid-ud-Din is a very reliable witness, 
and his statement is decidedly in favour of Bishen Sarup. 
As regards the other accused Debi Pershad the witness 
says that when it was decided to push back the mob 
into the Queen’s Garden and they entered it, stones and 
brick bats were thrown at thm by the mob which was 
headed by Debi Pershad. The witness further says 

sthat Debi.Pershad then had a cane or stick in his hand 
and was in front of the mob. Also that he then struck 
the witness with that cane or stick, and also struck 
others, 

The next witness is Inayat Hussain, Head Constable, 
who says that a man whose name is not known to the 
witness was arrested by the Sub-Inspector and handed 
-over to the witness with the direction that he should 
be taken to the thana, as he had assaulted the Deputy 
Station Superintendent, that the witness took that 
person to the thana, and that in the meanwhile a crowd 
of people rushed into the railway thana and forcibly 
took away that man. The witness is not positive about 
the identity of Debi Pershad. 

The next witness Pandit Sheo Pershad, Sub-Inspector, 
says that he also received injury on his right shin as a 
result of a stone thrown at him by one of the members 
of the mob. 

As regards Bishen Sarup he says that he saw him talking 
to the City Inspector (Khan Sahib Hamid-ud-Din) 
from a distance of 20 or 25 paces and heard him say that 
all Hindus and Muhammadans would not go back without 
getting the men released. This statement at its best 
cannot prove anything against Bishen Sarup. The 
Inspector of Police has said that Bishen Sarup was 
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acting as a messenger between him and the people. These 
words of message were not his own words but those of 
the mob which he carried to the Inspector. 


The eighth witness in the case is Ata Muhammad, 
Head Constable, who prepared the statement of injurios 
marked P. A. These injurics were inflicted on Debi 
Pershad accused as the result of firing. 

The ninth witness in the case is Dr. Johnson, who 
examined Debi Pershad and whose result of examination 
is down in the English part of the statement marked 
P. A. He had five injurigs in all which were caused by 
bullets and bayonets. 

He also examined M. Chet Singh, Sub-Inspector, and 
Khan Sahib Hamid-ud-Din, Inspector, whose results 
of examination are down in documents marked P. B. 
(a) and P. B. (5) respectively. 

The tenth witness in the case is M. Chet Singh, Sub- 
Inspector, who says that the riotcrs gavo different 
threats and were armed with lathis, and that they refu-ed 
to go unless their men wore released. He also identified the 
three accused, Ganga, Bishen Sarup and Debi Pershad. 
Ganga has been already let off. As regards Bishen 
Sarup the witness says that he was heading the mob 
but he did noi hear him say anything. - ~ 

This statement cannot incriminate Bishen Sarup in 
any way especially when thore is direct evidence on 
the file to show that he was taking part in order to assist 
the authorities and not to take the law into his own 
hands, 

As regards Debi Pershad accused tho witness says 
positively that he first gave a lathi blow to the City 
Inspector, and then attempted to snatch a bayonet from 
the hands of a European soldior. 

The witness also says that he received an injury on 
his left hand. 

The eleventh witness in the case is Mr. Jeffreys. He 
does not identify any of the two accused now in court, 
and his statement does not go to show anything execpt 
this that there was an unlawful assombly at the station, 
that it began to use violence and force and poked at 
the witness and his horse with lathis. 

The last and twelfth witness in the case is Munshi 
Sajjad Hussain, who says that he saw Bishen Sarup 
accused on 30th March, that Bishon Sarup made him 
get down from the Tramcar in which he was riding at 
about 9 A.M. 

This witness also continues that after “ zuhar ” prayers 
he took a tonga to see the condition of the city, and went 
with Abdur Rahman and Babu Rahmat Ulla in the tonga 
towards the Clock Tower, that when they reached there, 
Bishen Sarup asked Abdur Rahman who was on the 
front seat to leave the tonga, that Abdur Rahman said 
in reply that the decision of the question whether they 
should leave the tonga or not depended upon Babu 
Rahmat Ulla, that thereon Bishen Sarup said that it 
was no time of bluffiag and bloodshed had taken place, 
and that he also used the following words :— 


e559) Side yl Bayle - 2 shy x2 Gor wy 
Sie dla 


The witness also deposes that when he heard these 
words, he asked Babu Rahmat Ulla to get down and 
that they then left the tonga. 

This witness was produced according to the prosecution 
story to show the attitude of Bishen Sarup accused both 
before and after the occurrence at the railway station. 

M. Sajjad Hussain was not only further cross-examined 
by the accused but he was also called as a defence witness 
by Bishen Sarup. In further cross-examination M. Sajjad 
Hussain admitted that Babu Abdur Rahman was exa- 
mined by the police in his presence, and that he did not 
mention the name of Bishen Sarup. This’ is probably 
the reason why Abdul Rahman was not called as a witness 
for the prosecution in this case. 

I have perused the statement of this witness before 
the police, and it differs from the statement made by 
the witness before me. 


wt) pp 5 


Recta 


In his capacity as a witness for the defence this M. 
Sajjad Hussain (see D. W. 23) has said that he did not 
remember who stopped his tonga. He also says that 
Bishen Sarup asked him not to go inside the garden saying 
that firing had taken place. He admits indirectly that 
he was not pulling on well with Bishon Sarup, and that 
both of them were writing | good deal against each 
other in papers. The fact appears to be that both M. 
Sajjad Hussain and the accused Bishen Sarup are con- 
temporaries. They are editors of different papers and 
differ in their views. ‘hey have therefore been using 
bad language against each other and cannot be called 
on good terms. It is also in evidence that M. Sajjad 
Hussain deposed against Bishen Sarup in a former case. 
In these circumstances the charges levelled by M. Sajjad 
Hussain against Bishen Sarup should be received with 
caution especially when there has come forward not a 
single man to support the allegations made by Sajjad 
Hussain, nor did Sajjad Hussain himself go to the police 
to mske any report of this occurrence against Bishen 
Sarup. The interests of justice therefore demand that 
the evidence of Sajjad Hussain being inimical and biased 
should be brushed aside. - 

Bishen Sarup has denied the charge. Ho says that he 
was never a member of the unlawful assembly, that 
having heard that a number of men had gathered at the 
railway station, he went there to eliminate chances of 
mischief and to induce people to disperse and go away. 
According to his version his whole object in going was 
to help the authorities to control or to disperse the 
crowd and that whatever he did in conveying the message 
of the authorities to the people or of the people to the 
authorities was inspired with the same object. He also 
says that he was certainly present there as stated until 
after firing had taken place and he offered to help the 
injured out of sheer humanity. 


In order to prove his assertions the accused Bishen 
Sarup has called 40 witnesses, out of whom seven were 
dispensed with and one was M. Sajjad Hussain who has 
beon already referred to by me. Out of the remaining 
32, Banke Rai, Ganesh Das and Jaggan Nath corroborate 
the statement of the accused that he was sitting by them 
in the baithak of Lachhu Misser and that hearing that 
there had taken place a disturbance at the railway station 
the accused left thom and went off. Thirteen witnesses 
who are all men of position and ‘respectability depose that 
the accused Bishen Sarup belongs to various societies 
whose sole object is to serve the people and that he bears 
an excellent character. 


Five witnesses have been produced to prove that the 
accused was inducing people to go away and disperse, 
while four have come forward to depose that the accused 
met them on the day of the occurrence, and did not ask 
them to close their shops. 


Pandit Nanhe Missar has come forward to depose that 
tho accused Bishen Sarup was in his house till 11-30 a.m. 
in connection with the performance of the funeral cere- 
monies of his mother. ‘ 

Nawab Mirza has come forward to prove that Sajjad 
Hussain gave evidence against Bishen Sarup. 

Three witnesses have been produced to show that 
although shops had been closed on 30th March yet no 
force was used by anybody. 

Reading the defence, and the defence evidence with 
tho prosecution evidence 1 think I can safely say that 
Bishen Sarup is innocent, and that he did not do anything 
from which it may be inferred that he was a member 
of the unlawful assembly or used any force or violence 
as such in pursuance of the common object of the un- 
lawful assembly. I therefore acquit Bishen Sarup 
accused honourably. 

As regards the second accused Debi Pershad his guilt 
is more satisfactorily established by the evidence of 
Khan Sahib Hamid-ud-Din and Sirdar Chet Singh. 
According to the statements of these witnesses which 
are quite free from bias and prejudice Debi Pershad 
was a member of an unlawful assembly and as such used 
force and violence. 
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This evidence for the prosecution has not been rebutted 
by the accused Debi Pershad at all. Debi Pershad denies 
the charge and says that on 30th March 1919 when he 
was going from his house to ‘ Nili Chhatri,” he saw a 
fairly large crowd of people collected outside the railway 
station, that he went inside the crowd out of curiosity, 
that even in the crowd, he found it almost impossible to 
find his way out, that eventually he elbowed his way to 
the front of the crowd in the hope of making his escape 
but he soon found that he had diminished his chances 
of escape to impossibility, that while he was trying to 
find his way back, he was carried off his feet by an 
irresistible rush of the crowd and was thrown so close to 
the soldiers standing with fixed bayonets that before he 
could stand on his legs again, he felt the thrust of a 
sharp weapon into his left side and in turning to look he 
found that a British soldier had bayonetted him, that 
when the crowd in front turned about in the meanwhile, 
he also began to run in pain and dismay, that when 
firing took placo he received several shots on the back 
of his right hand, that he then fell unconscious and was 
taken to the hospital where he remained for several 
days, that his injury is a permanent one and has dis- 
abled him for ever, that he had no stick in his hand, nor 
does he carry it as a rule, and that he did not hit any 
person at all. 

This accused has called four witnesses, Basu Lal, 
Bishambar Nath, Darga Pershad and Rai Sahib Lala 
Ambe Pershad. Rai Sahib Lala Ambe Pershad says 
that he knows this accused to be a good character, and 
did not ever hear any complaint against him. 

Basu Lal says that the accused is a good man and 
leads a religious life. He also says that he never saw 
any stick in his hand and admits that he did not go 
himself to the railway station on the day in question. 

Bishambar Nath says that the accused is in the habit 
of going to “ Jumna Ji,” and “ Nil ki Chatri” at about 
noon time on every Sunday. He also says that he saw 
him going that day to the Jumna with a rosary in his 
hand, and that the accused is a good man of religious 
ideas. The witness admits in cross-examination that 
he himself was not present at the railway station at the 
time of the alleged occurrence.. 

Durga Pershad simply deposes that the accused bears 
an excellent character, and is not a quarrelsome man 
at all. He also deposes that he never saw him carrying 
any stick in his hand. The witness has admitted in his 
statement that he does not know anything about the 
alleged occurrence. 


This kind of evidence cannot benefit the accused at. 


all. Tht accused may be a good, or a bad man, is not in 
point. The question is whether he was a member of 
an unlawful assembly and whether as such he used force 
or violence or not. As already. remarked by me two 
witnesses for the prosecution have identified the accused 
as a member of that unlawful assembly and have deposed 
unhesitatingly that he attacked the Inspector with the 
stick in his hand and gave him hurt. The fact that the 
accused receivod some injuries as the result of firing is 
another positive and clear proof of the accused’s taking 
part in the unlawful assembly. The explanation which 
the accused has given for his going to railway station and 
for receiving injuries is too meagre and cannot hold water. 
I therefore reject it as worthless. 

The learned counsel for the accused drew my attention 
to the facts that there was no unlawful assembly at all 
and that the mob was quite justified in demanding the 
release of the man who was arrested, as the police had 
no power to arrest that man, tho offence of assault being 
incognizable. I do not agree in this view of the case. 
The assault was mide on a public servant in the dis- 
charge of his duty as such, and so the police was quite 
competent to arrest the min under setion 332, Indian 
Penal Code, which is a cognizable offence. 

T have already said that there is a large volume of 
most disinterested and reliable evidence on the file which 
olearly shows that the mob at the railway station was an 
unlawful assembly which had taken the law into their 
own hands. I have therefore no hesitation in saying 


that the accused Debi Pershad is guilty of the offences 
with which he has been charged, viz., of offences under 
sections 145, 147 and 332, Indian Penal Code. 

The next question is what punishment should be given 
to the accused. Ordinarily I would have given » most 
deterrent punishment in such a case, but the fact that the 
accused has already suffered a good des! on account of 
injuries received by shots and bayonets which have 
disabled him permanently from eking out his livelihood, 
I think the ends of justice demand that I should deal 
with him most leniently. I consequently septence. 
him to undergo simple impfisonment for two months 
under each scction, but at the same time direct that the 
sentences for all offences should run concurrently. 


11 


JUDGMENT DATED THE 2IsT JuLY 1919 1N Epwarp 
Pagx Riot Case oF 14TH Aprii. 


In tHE Court oF M. M. L. Currig, Esq., LC.8., App1- 
TIONAL District MAGISTRATE AT DELHI. 


Criminal Case No. 22-2 of 1919. 


Tne Crown. . - . Complainant, 


verEUus 


(1) Shankar Lal, son of Hira Lal, (2) 
Bhawan Kishore, son of Nawal 
Kishore, Panseller (3) Shamsuddin, 
(4) Shahabuddin, (5) Fiyaz, (6) 
Karim Bakhsh, son of Buali 
Bakhsh, Tinsmith, (7) Thana, (8) 
Ambe Pershad, (9) Sobha Ram, 
(10) Fakhruddin, (11) Mohamed 
Rafik, (12) Chand Khan, (13) Ata 
Mohannad, (14) Karim Bakhsh alias 
Banda, (15) Abdul Majid (abscond- 
ing), (16) Kallan, (17) Yahsin, son 
of Mohamad Ibrahim, (18) Said, 
son of Mohamad Ibrahim, (19) 
Abdur Rahman of Delhi. - Accused. 


Charge under sections 332, 333, 395—1429, Indian 
Penal Code. Trial held on 2nd May 1919. 


Sentences.—(1) Shankar Lal (6), Karim Bakhsh— 
Acquitted. (2) Bhawan Kishore to undergo 2 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment including three months in solitary 
confinement. (17) Mohamad Yahsin, (18) Mohamad 
Said—Both accused to undergo 3 years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment each including 3 months in solitary confinement. 
(16) Kallan (absconding) now surrendered to be dealt 
with separately. (15) Abdul Majid, (19) Abdur Rahman 
—both absconding .... Accused (3) Shamsuddin, (4) 
Shahabuddin, (5) Faiyaz, (7) Thana, (8) Amba Pershad, 
(9) Sobha Ram, (10) Fakhruddin, (11) Muhammad Rafik, 
(12) Chand Khan, (13) Ata Muhammad, (14) Karim 
Bakhsh alias Banda, Discharged. 


f Judgment. 


The disturbance, out of which this case has arisen, 
took place on the afternoon of April 14th at the Edward 
Memorial Park. To understand the evidence, a brief 
description of the place must be given. The Memorial 
Park is a garden between the Khas Road and Machli- 
walan and in front of the Jama Masjid. -It slopes down 
from the pedestal to the Khas Road which separates 
it from the Camp de Mars. In the garden there is a 
pedestal for a statue. This pedestal is surrounded by 
pavement and that again by a path separating it from 
the grass plots. The most striking feature of the pedestal 
is the plinth which is some three feet above the pavement ; 
this was the spot from which the speakers addressed thee 
meeting. 

The main events are not disputed ; it is merely the con- 
nection of the individual accused with them that is 
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contested. The following is a brief account of what 
happened :— : 

A meeting collected in the Park, apparently more or 
leas spontaneously, though some manuscript notices 
are mentioned in the F.I. R. The crowd was first 
addressed by a Sadhu boy, who also read a poem about 
Mr. Gandhi. Then another man got up to speak but 
his remarks being, it seems, very confused, he was 
stopped and made to sit down by the meeting. Then 
one Abdul Majid (absconding accused) got up and 
delivered an inflammatory speech against the Rowlatt 
Act, comparing it to a cup of poison and the Press Act 
tos sword. In the course of his speech he pointed out to 
& man who was taking notes and whether or not he 
actually used the words C. I. D. in referring to him, it 
is obvious that the mob certainly understood him to 
refer to Criminal Investigation Department reporters. 
The immediate result was that a section of the crowd 
stood up and attacked the man who was taking notes ; 
he was apparently a student and did not belong to the 
Criminal Investigation Department. Certain members 
of the crowd pointed out this fact and drew attention 
to members of the C. I. D. whom they did know. In 
consequence of this, H.C. Imdad Ali was assaulted and 
robbed of his papers and the other contents of his 
pockets. He was dragged and hustled out of the Park 
into the Khas Road. Inspector Sat Narain succeeded 
in getting him into a tongs and he eventually made his 
escape and took refuge at the Alliance Bank. 
While the attack on Imdad Ali, was in_ progress, 
Inspector Muhammad Fakir tried to intervene with 
the result that he was denounced asa C. I. D. officer and 
the attention of the mob was diverted tohim. He was 
very severely handled, his clothes were torn and his 
revolver and cartridges taken from him. It would 
appear from the police diaries and the evidence of 
W. D. 1. (a) Bal Mukand Das that one section of the 
mob pursued him towards his house. A large part of 
the crowd however movea off to Dr. Ansari’s house 
in Daryaganj. This resolution was taken after certain 
papers taken from Imdad Ali had been partially read 
out by the Approver Muhamm:d Fiyaz. The pistol 
and cartridges taken from the Inspector were displayed 
to the crowd and itwasto take them to Dr. Ansari 
that the crowd went to Daryaganj. On arrival at 
Dr. Ansari’s house it was found that he was absent, 
The pistol and cartridges were accordingly made over to 
his servant Muhammad Ghalib, W. P.-4. This man, on 
teceipt of telephonic instructions from Dr. Ansari, 
took them and handed them over to the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

While the mob was at Dr. Angari’s, some one brought 
news that the police and cavalry had arrested some 
men and the mob moved off with a view to rescuing 
them. No further fracas however occurred. The mob 
seems to have dispersed to their homes. 

The above are the salient facts of the case. There 
are naturally numerous discrepancies as regards the 
exact details and the police seem to have had difficulty 
in getting people to come forward as. witnesses. 


Before proceeding to consider the cases of the indi- 
vidual accused, there are certain legal points raised by 
Mr. C. R. Das on behalf of his client Shankar Lal and 
accepted as generally applicable to the cases of their 
respective clients by the other counsel that call for notice 
and may be conveniently disposed of at this stage. 


In the first place, Mr. Das argued that his client had 
no part in the convening or regulating of the meeting. 
This may be admitted. He also argued that the meeting 
did not become an unlawful assembly till Abdul Majid 
incited it to attack the C. I. D. and his argument is that 
his client could not know that it was likely to lead to 
an assault on the C. I. D. and that there is nothing to 
show whether his client approved or not of Abdul Majid’s 
speech. This point I will deal with later. He also 
argued that it could not be anticipated that C. I. D. men 
who were not actually taking notes would be assaulted. 
On thie point I am unable to agree with him as it was 


_on the Inspector. 


obvious from the temper of the meeting that once an 
assault on the C. I. D. was started any one recognised 
as a member of that force would be likely to be assaulted. 

Secondly, he argued that the charge under dacoity 
could not be considered to be part of the common object 
of the unlawful assembly. In this connection he quoted 
20-Weekly Reporter Cr. V. ; 61 P. R. 1887 ; and 16 P. R. 
1915. These rulings lay down principles for the guid- 
ance of courts in determining whether offences committed 
in conjunction with riotous assemblies fall within the 
two parts of section 141, It is merely a question of 
applying these tests to the facts of a particular case and 
in this connection I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Mr. Justice Phear in 20 Weekly Reporter 5. 
He remarks that ‘‘ Even when it is proved that the 
specified offence was committed by one of the members 
of the assembly during, so to speak, the pendency of that 
assembly, it yet remains an issue of fact to be determined 
on the evidence whether that offence way committed in 
prosecution of the common object.” In the present 
case the unlawful assembly’s object was to ovcrawe the 
members of the C. I. D. and prevent them from performing 
their duty in taking notes or listening to the speeches 
with ® view to reporting them later. It was obvious 
that such an attempt would lead to the seizure from the 
C. I. D. officials of any papers found in their possession, 
and with a mob already excited it would be contrary to 
all reasonable expectations to expect that the assailants 
would be content to stop at seizing papers only. It 
seems to me that any reasonable person would expect 
them to seize any property found on the C. I. D. specially 
any documentary matter or any weapons. I therefore 
think that the offence of dacoity can fairly be charged 
against the accused in the present case as if was an 
dffence that was likely to be committed in prosecution of 
the common object of the unlawful assembly and thus 
falls within the second part of section 149. 

Thirdly, it is argued that the assault on Inspector 
Muhammad Fakir took place outside the Edward Park 
and hence cannot be considered as part of the same trans- 
action as the assault on Imdad Ali which started inside 
the Park. I cannot follow the reasoning of this argu- 
ment as it is clear from tho evidence that though the 
assault on Imdad Ali started inside tho Park yet his 
assailants followed him on to the road outside the Park 
and continued to assault him till he got away in the tonga, 
when they seem to have concentrated their attentions 
Thus this is clearly all one and the 
same transaction. 

Fourthly, it has been argued that the charges suffer 
from vagueness in that they did not specify the parti- 
cular duty in the discharge of which the C. I. D. men 
were assaulted. The defence counsel seem to labour 
under the idea that the only duty of C. I. D. men was 
to take notes and that this should have been specified. 
However it is obvious that it is also a business of C. I. D. 
men to listen to the speeches and observe the demeanour 
of the crowd with a view to reporting afterwards. In 
any case, I think the charge is perfectly clear and that 
the defence knew very well what case they had to meet. 
In passing I may note that Mr. Asaf Ali propounded a 
novel theory that neither Imdad Ali nor Inspector 
Muhammad Fakir were on duty at the time. Imdad 
Ali says he was not on duty and in the next breath says 
that he was sent to attend the meeting by Inspector 
Muhammad Fakir. The obvious meaning of this is 
that he was not on duty before but was detailed on 
special duty by the Inspector. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious that the In- 
spector himself was present on duty and in any case any 
C. I. D. men attending a public meeting must be consi- 
dered to be on duty <s it is his general duty to collect and 
report any information that comes to his knowledge. 
This argument that these two men were not on duty 
carries no weight whatever. 

Fifthly, it is argued by Mr. Das that the first and second 
charges are wrongly worded. He argues that the com- 
mon object in the charge must be specifically stated in 
the exact words of section 141, and in support of this he 
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relies on 61 P. R. 1887. There is, however, # later ruling, 
16 P. R. 1915, which completely covers this point. In 
any case, the charge, as framed by me, clearly indicates 
that it is under the first part of section 141 that the com- 
mon object of the unlawful assembly falls. The actual 
wording is that of section 332, which is really more 
precise and detailed. 

There remains one other legal point not dealt with 
by Mr. Das but elaborated at length by the other counsel, 
#.¢., the question as to whether the injuries inflicted on 
Inspector Muhammad Fakir amount to grievous hurt or 
not. It is obvious that no individual injury amounted 
to grievous hurt. The question as to whcther the 
cumulative effects of these injuries produced such results 
that the case falls under the eighth sub-clause of section 
320, that is to say, whether they were such that the 
Inspector during « space of 20 days was in severe bodily 

ain or unable to follow his ordinary pursuits. 

W. P. 10 Mr. Johnson, Assistant to the Civil Surgeon, 
details a list of 19 injuries sustained by Inspector Muham- 
mad Fakir, none of them grievous. 

Lala Hari Ram, House Surgeon at the Civil Hospital, 
Delhi, deposes that the Inspector was admitted into the 
hospital on the 14th of April and left without notice 
on the 16th after which date he saw him roughly twice 
a week, tho last occasion being on the 3lst of May. His 
opinion was that the Inspector's mental cpndition was 
unreliable or in other words, he was suffering from a 
nervous breakdown. He has given his reasons for this 
opinion in the course of the lengthy cross-examination 
to which he was subjected. On the other hand, Rai 
Bahadur Hari Shankar, W. D.-15, the Eye Specialist of 
the Civil Hospital, deposes that he saw Muhammad 
Fakir on the day he was brought in the hospital and once 
or twice later in the wards. Then from the 9th of May 
ho saw him at frequent intervals in connection with his 
eyes and ears. His opinion is that the Inspector was 
perfectly sane and in no way suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. He ascribes the headaches and vertigo of 
which the Inspector complained as due to eye strain, and 
the buzzing in the cars might be duo towards adhcsive 
catarrh in the car. This witness appeared to mo to bo 
ready to ascribe tho whole of Muhammad Fakir’s symp- 
toms to oyestrain owing to the fact that his glasses had 
been broken during the riot, in fact, his attitude was 
typically that of a keen specialist. 

In view of the conflict between the two opinions I 
called Lieutenant-Colonel James, the Civil Surgeon. 
He is very definite in his opinion that Muhammad Fakir 
was suffering from what may roughly be termed a nervous 
breakdown. He had a persistent delusion that his life 
was in danger. As he points out that it is not difficult 
for a practised medical man to detect whether or no patient 
is simulating a disease. It is obvious that both he and L. 
Hari Ram were convinced that Muhammad Fakir was 
somewhat unhinged mentally, they had no suspicion that 
ho was malingering and therefore obviously there was 
no reason for them to resort to any of the so-called tests 
referred to in their cross-examination. 

Tho defence have insinuated that Muhammad Fakir has 
exaggerated and in fact simulated a worse condition than 
his actual state with a view to supporting a claim he has 
preferred on account of his injuries and also with a view 
to avoiding having to appear in court in this case. In 
this connection it is pointed out that on his case sheet it 
‘ig noted when he left hospital that he had “no special 
complaint to make”’ and also that on the 15th of May 
he appeared at an identification parade conducted by 
Mr. Sohan Lal. In view of the nature of his injuries, 
it is clear that he would have no special complaint to 
make as his trouble was the general state of his health as 
a result of the severe maltreatment he had received. 

As regards the second point, I would only remark 
that we have no evidence beyond that of the investigating 
officer, B. I. Zahur Ahmad, to show what condition the 
Inspector was in when he appeared at this parade which 
in any case took place a month after he received these 
injuries. On the whole, the balance of the medical 
evidence appears to me to show that Muhammad Fakir 


was suffcring from a nervous breakdown which would 
render him untit for more than 20 days to pursue hia 
ordinary avocations. The assault on him would thus fall 
within the scope of section 420, claus» 8. 

Finally, there is onc other matter bearing on the cases 
of all the accused which may be dealt with at this stage, 
that is to say, the weight which should be attached to 
the evidence of W. P.-3 Muhammad Fayaz who took a 
Icading part in the proceedings and has now turned 
approver. In this connection, the defence have referred 
me to 14 P. R. 1894 while the Public Prosecutor relies on 
2 P. R. 1917. These rulings lay down principles for 
weighing the evidence of approvers. In the present case 
the approver was arrested on the 29th of April, he made 
a statement to the police on the 30th and when the challan 
was filed in court on the Ist of May he was remanded to 
police custody. Ngw his statement of the 30th of April 
is, I find, substantially the same as that he has made in 
court. A statement of his was also recorded by Mr. 
Roberts to much the same effect. In the present case 
though these statements do not vary appreciably yet 
I think that this is a case in which the evidence of the 
approver requires a certain amount of corroboration 
before it can be accepted as reliable. In the first place, 
I was by no means faveurably impressed with his de- 
meanour when under cross-examination, and the results 
of the cross-examination show that be has been mixed 
up in a good deal of litigation. 

Secondly, his arrest took place 15 days after the dis- 
turbance at the Edward Park, and though no doubt 
this delay in the investigation of the case was largely due 
to the then disturbed local conditions yet it creates a 
certain amount of doubt in one’s mind. Again it is 
unfortunate that no statement of his was immediately 
recorded on the day of his arrest. For these reasons 
I think his evidence is not entitled to very great weight 
unless fully corroborated. There is no doubt that his 
account of what happened is substantially true, the ques- 
tion is, how far his ovidence is true, when dealing with 
the actions of particalar individuals. 


Turning now tv the cases of the individual accused, I 
will take the casc of Shankar Lal first. In the first place, 
Mr. Das propounded tho argument that abetment cannot 
take place after an offence has becn committed, in sup- 
port of which contention he quoted 2 Cal. Weekly 
Notes, page 81, 4 Cal. Weckly Notes, page 645 (27 
Calcutta I. L. R., page 1041) and from this he deduces 
that as he could not have been charged with the abet- 
ment of the offences he cannot be charged in connection 
with them under section 149, Indian Penal Code. This 
argument appears to be put forward more particularly 
as regards the alleged burning of the papers and giving 
directions as to the disposal of the revolver. As I under- 
stand the case, however, the object of the prosecution in 
producing this evidence (the value of which I shall discuss 
later) was merely to show in the first place that Shankar 
Lal continued to remain a member of the assembly after 
it had become unlawful and as a matter of fact took a 
somewhat prominent part in its procecdings. 


Secondly, the Public Prosecutor suggested that Shankar 
Lal might be held to have committed offences to which 
sections 412, 201 and 204 might be applied. I have not 
however charged Shankar Lal with these offences and 
I think that even if they were proved, they would still 
be part and parcel of the more serious charge under 
sections 149—395. 


To consider the cvidence, it is admitted that Shankar 
Lal was present at the commencement of the disturbance. 
We have to determine whether he took any part in the 
Proceedings of the asscmbly after it became unlawful 
and when he left it. In this connection the timings 
of the affair are of some importance. Mr. Bose has 
urged that the times given by Inspector Sat Narain are 
reliable. I am inclined to accept them myself. The 
Inspector says that he reached the meeting about 5-15 
while the Sadhu boy was speaking, then a man spoke 
who was very soon cut short by the crowd, then Abdul 
Majid spoke for 2 or 3 minutes and the disturbance took 
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place, this would make the first assault on the note- 
taking student take place about 5-25. The other wit- 
nesses’ statement mostly make the mecting begin about 
5 P.M. with the commencement of the Sadhu boy’s speech 
and recitation. This is not inconsistent with the Inspec- 
tor’s timing and I think we may fix the time of the com- 
mencement of the riot as between 5-20 and 5-25. 


Inspector Sat Narain says that Shankar Lal arrived 
either just as the boy was finishing or as Abdul Majid 
was beginning to speak. Shankar Lal himself says that 
he mounted the plinth just as the disturbance was begin- 
ning—that would be a few minutes after Abdul Majid 
had started speaking. The approver W. P.-2 says he 
himself arrived while Abdul Majid was speaking and 
that Shankar Lal was already there. W. P. 3 says 
Shankar Lal arrived while the Sadhu boy was speaking. 
W. P.-5 states that he arrived while the Sadhu boy was 
speaking and that Shankar Lal was already there. W. 
P.-6 says Shankar Lall arrived while the Sadhu boy was 
speaking. W. P.-7 merely says that Shankar Lal was 
sitting there. Similarly, the remaining prosecution 
witnesses do not specify the time of his arrival. I think 
we may accept it that he reached the meeting while the 
Sadhu boy was on his feet and got on to the plinth while 
Abdul Majid was speaking. This is quite consistent 
with the evidence of W. D. 11, 13 and 14. 


We must now consider what Shankar Lal is said to 
have done after his arrival. Most of the allegations are 


contained in the statement of the approver, and it will . 


be necessary to see how far they are supported by the 
other evidence ; there are however two other points not 
mentioned by the approver with which I will deal first. 
Inspector Sat Narain-says that when the assault on 
Imdad Ali took place, Shankar Lal and Abdul Majid 
laughed. No one else mentions this detail and from 
what I have seen of the accused in court I do not attach 
any weight to it as his cast of features is such that he 
frequently appears to be grinning in a sort of cynical 
way without reason. W. P. 6 says that Shankar Lal 
put up Abdul Majid to speak but this is flatly contradicted 
by W. P. 7 and is not corroborated by any one. It may 
therefore be left out of account. 


The approver’s statements are as follows :—After the 
assault on Imdad Ali the papers taken from him were 
brought to Abdul Majid and he (the approver) started 
to read them out. Shankar Lal however took them from 
him and gave them to a Hindu lad to burn and they were 
burnt. Then the pistol and cartridges taken from 
Inspector Mohammad Fakir were brought to the platform 
and after some discussion it was decided by Abdul Majid 
and Shankar Lal that they should be taken to Dr. Ansari’s 
house. The whole crowd moved off to no. 1 Daryaganj. 
The approver says that Shankar Lal accompanied them 
though he admits that he did not see Shankar Lal at 
Dr. Ansari’s. . 

Now as regards the burning of the papers W. P. 5 says 
that he saw Fv.yaz the approver give them to Shankar 
Lal after reading them but did not see what happened 
to them after that. The circumstances under which 
this witness came to give evidence render it necessary to 
accept his statements with caution. 
J. Waiz Lal saw the papers burning but does not identify 
any of the accused. W. P. 15 Mahbub says that Feyaz 
gave the papers to Shankar Lal ; he says nothing about 
the burning of them. I consider however that no weight 
should be attached to this statement as I find that in 
his‘ statement recorded under section 164, he speaks of 
Abdul Majid handling the papers and never mentioned 
the name of Shankar Lal at all. In fairness however 
I should note that it was his evidence as against other 
accused that it was desired to secure at that time; the 
omission however is strange. W. P. 18 says that Shankar 
Lal was standing behind Fyaz when he produced these 
papers and that.when he had read them one of the men 
behind him took them from him; in cross examinatiort 
he says he thinks that probably it was Shankar Lal who 
took it as he was the most intelligent man there. 

Shankar La] himself denies having had anything to 
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do with the papers. His three eye-witnesses of course 
corroborate. 

A perusal of the ziminis shows that no one mentioned 
the papers before the arrest of Fayaz with the exception 
of W. P. 18, Mansabdhar Khan, who then as now merely 
said that Shankar Lal probably took them from Fayaz. 
The weight to be attached to this lack of evidence how- 
ever is somewhat discounted by the fact that all the 
C. I. D. witnesses had left the meeting before the episode 
occurred. Further the early stages of the enquiry 
appear to have been directed more to the detection and 
arrest of the section of the mob who followed Inspector 
Mahammed Fakir to his house than to those who took 
part in the earlier proceedings in the Edward Park. 

I am not prepared to find on the evidence that it is 
proved that Shankar Lal had anything to do with the 
destruction of the papers. He may have been present 
when they were brought and read by the approver but 
in the circumstances he is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt on this point. 

Shankar Lal’s connection with the sending of the pistol 
to Dr. Ansari’s rests solely on the word of the approver 
and I am not prepared to take that uncorroborated. 

Shankar Lal made a statement in court and subse- 
quently filed a written statement. He states that his 
political views are opposed to force. He went to the 
meeting out of curiosity as he saw it was being held but 
as soon as it became disorderly he went off to the Congress 
Committee’s office to summon some of the leading 
citizens to come and stop the disturbance. When he 
got to the Parade Ground he saw some cavalry proceed- 
ing to the Edward Park. He met some friends at the 
Congress Office and they telephoned to Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Mr. Desai was sent to Dr. Ansari’s. Finally 
they returned to the Edward Park to find the whole 
place deserted. He has produced a number of witnesses. 
W. D. 7 and 8’s evidence has no direct bearing on the 
events of the 14th. W. D. 9, 10 and 12 corroborate him 
as regards what happened at the Congress Offive and 
their statements may be accepted as correct ; if the time 
of his arrival is correctly given, viz., 6-30 he must have 
left the mecting early. W. D. 11, 13, 14 and 30 deal 
with his presence at the meeting and his leaving it when 
the disturbance started though W. D. 11 says that 
Shankar Lal stayed about 5 minutes on the platform 
after the row began. 

Reviewing the evidence as against him I think it may 
be said that Shankar Lal arrived after the meeting had 
started, he got on to the plinth which served as platform. 
He would be in sympathy with the meeting but when 
the assault on the C. I. D. officials began or rather per- 
haps when it became apparent that matters were likely 
to become serious, he left the meeting and went to the 
Congress Committee Office to inform his leaders. Thus 
he severed his connection with the unlawful assembly 
at an early stage. It is not proved that he took any 
active part in inciting the mob—that was done by Abdul 
Majid. He certainly did not personally assault any 
of the C. I. D. I therefore hold that he should be held 
not guilty of the offences with which he has been 
charged. I accordingly acquit Shankar Lal. 

I will now take up the ease of Bhawan Kishor. This 
man was arrested on 29th April the same day as F:.yaz, 
the approver, from which Mr. S. N. Bose deduces that 
either Fayaz gave his name or the same person as got 
Fayaz arrested got Bhawan Kishor arrested ; an argu- 
ment which carries no‘conviction to my mind. The 
principal witness against Bhawan Kishor is W. P. 3 
Imdad Ali. He states that when the mob excited by 
Abdul Majid’s remarks about the note-taking C. I. ). 
started to assault a student who had a book in his hand, 
this acoused said it was wrong to beat an innocent student ; 
there (pointing to witness) was a C-I. D. man. Witness 
denied the impeachment but acoused repeated it and 
was backed up by a chauffeur (apparently Kallan ab- 
sconding accused) who hit the witness on the head with 
a lathi. Thereon a number of people assaulted him. 
He was robbed then of his papers and cash. Inspector 
Muhammad Fakir came to his aid but was also depounced 
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as belonging to the C. I. D. and assaulted. Witness got 
near the gate and there saw various other C. I. D. officers. 
Some people got witness into a tonga and after some fur- 
ther stoppages and beating he made his escape and took 
refuge in the Alliance Bank. In cross examination the 
witness states that he may have omitted to describe 
Bhawan Kishor in his first verbal statement as he was 
not in full possession of his senses after the handling he 
had received. He, however, described him in his written 
statement, which he sent to Sub-Inspector Amjad Ali 
who commenced the inquiry in this case. This statement 
is borne out by the police diaries. Inspector Sat Narain 
W. P. 1 generally corroborates the witness but was 
unable to identify any of the assailants. W. P. 2 the 
approver says that Bhawan Kishore pointed out Imdad 
Aliasa C. I. D. man after telling the crowd not to beat the 
innocent student. Mr. Bose lays stress on ths fact that 
he does not mention that the accused detained Imdad 
Ali, a point mentioned by that witness. This seems to 
me a trifling omission, as it was quite likely that Fayaz 
could not see in the crowd what exactly happened. This 
witness states that on a card among the papers brought 
to him was the name of Imdad Ali. W. P. 5 merely 
deposes that Imdad Ali was beaten by a large crowd, 
he does not identify the accused. W. P. 6 also deposes 
to the assault and says that he himself was pointed out 
as aC. I. D. man and assaulted. He does not mention 
this accused. W. P. #7 Sohan Lal says he saw Bhawan 
Kishor there and that he said the boy who was being 
attacked was a student ; he pointed out Imdad Ali as a 
C. I. D. man who should be beaten. In cross examina- 
tion he states that he gave the name of the accused the 
next day. This is not quite accurate when compared 
with the ziminis as the investigation did not start till 
the 17th, the F. I. R. being recorded on the 16th. How- 
ever the witness appears to have named this accused and 
described on the first day of the inquiry, so that his 
statement is substantially accurate. W. P. 14 says he 
saw Bhawan Kishor in the crowd but did not sce him do 
anything to Inspector Muhammad Fakir; from what 
he says in cross examination it would seem that he was 
not in a position to see the assault on Imdad Ali. W. P. 
8 definitely states that Bhawan Kishore hit Inspector 
Muhammad Fakir with a stick. The other witnesses 
do not mention this accused. From this and the fact 
that W. P. 13 Hidayat Ulla who says he could recognise 
Imdad Ali’s assailants Mr. Bose seeks to impugn the 
veracity of the other witnesses. In a case of this sort 
where an excited mob is engaged in assaulting several 
people, it is quite possible for one witness to notice one 
person or one episode and for another quite close by not 
to see it. Mere omission of a man’s name by witness 
in such a case is no proof that the man was not 
there. : 

Mr. Bose has laid stress on the fact that the name of 
Bhawan Kishor does not appear in the chalan of the 
20th April but that chalan was admittedly incomplete 
and very little progress had been made. in the inquiry. 

Bhawan Kishor denies that he was at the meeting and 
alleges that he was at his pan shop in the Chaori Bazar 
which he says he kept open throughout the hartal period. 

In his defence he has produced seven witnesses, W. D. 
la (whose evidence was early recorded at the request of 
the accused as he was leaving for Bombay) and 1 to 6. 
The first six witnesses depose to their eating pan at 
Bhawan Kishor’s shop on the day of the riot at the time 
the riot must have been in progress. The reasons they 
give for remembering this circumstance are various and 
not very convincing. Mr. Bose suggests that they 
may remember the fact because Bhawan Kishor is an 
educated man, which is exceptional for a pan seller. 
W. D. 6, Thana Mal, was originally it seems arrested in 
this case but afterwards released. He states that he was 
in Bombay on the day of the trouble. He is apparently 
produced to discredit the evidence of Hidayat Ulla 
who was the person who mentioned his presence. Hidayat 
Ulla however has not given any evidence implicating 
Bhawan Kishor. My criticism of the defence evidence 
is that it is of the variety that can easily be procured and 


is worth very little. On the other hand the prosecution 
evidence is perfectly straightforward. The accused can 
give no reason why he should be falsely accused by these 
witnesses. He has an artificial eye it appears which is a 
point on which the witnesses lay stress in their desorip- 
tions and which marks him out. The reason for the delay 
in his arrest may possibly find an explanation in the state- 
ment of his own witness W. D. 4 that the accused’s 
shop was shut after the 17th April. 

I hold that the presence of Bhawan Kishor at the 
unlawful assembly on 14th April is clearly proved. He 
was an active member of that assembly in that he pointed 
out Imdad Ali as a C. I. D. man who should be assaulted. 
He seems to have personally assisted in assaulting Imdad 
Ali by detaining him and may have been one of the assail- 
ants of Inspector Mohammad Fakir, though the evidence 
on this point is not sufficient to enable a definite conclu- 
sion to be formed. As a member of an unlawful assembly 
he is responsible for all the acts performed in pursuance 
of the common object of that assembly, to wit, the assaults 
resulting in the causing of simple hurt and grievous hurt 
respectively to Imdad Ali and Mohammad Fakir while 
in the discharge of their duty as C. I. D. officers and the 
dacoity committed on them. I therefore find Bhawan 
Kishor guilty of offence under sections 332, 333 and 395, 
Indian Penal Code, read with section 149. As he was 
more particularly concerned in the assault on Imdad 
Ali, I sentence him under sections 149-332 to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, three months to be in 
solitary confinement. 

I will now take the case of Karim Bakhsh. The 
approver says that this sooused was with the two men 
who brought the Inspector’s pistol and cartridges to 
the platform. The only other witness who identifies 
him is W. P. 12 who says that he was with Shankar Lal 
when the lectures were being given. In cross examina- 
tion he says he saw him when the pistol was brought. 
He further admits that he saw the accused in the havalat 
in the morning before the identification parade, which 
detracts from the value of his evidence as pointed out 
by his counsel who quotes in this connection 1915 Cr. 
L. J. p. 25 and 1918 Cr. L. J. p. 53. | However he says 
that he knew him before and described him as Rahim 
Bakhsh; tinwala. 

The accused says he was lying ill at home at the time 
and has been accused by Fayaz out of enmity. He has 
produced five witnesses, two as to his illness W. D. 16 
and 18, and two as to the alleged enmity W. D. 19 and 
20; the remaining witness W. D. 17 gave him a good 
character. This evidence is not very convincing. 

On the evidence I am not prepared to convict this 
accused as I do not think there is sufficient corroboration 
of the approver’s statement. I therefore acquit the 
accused Karim Bakhsh. 

The case of the remaining two accused, the brothers, 
Said and Yahsing may be now considered. These two lads 
are alleged to have taken the pistol, cartridges and 
trousers of Inspector Fakir Muhammad to the platform 
and there displayed them to the mob. These articles 
were then taken to Dr. Ansari’s house, where the pistol 
and cartridges were made over to Ghalib who on instruo- 
tions from Dr. Ansari made over the weapon and ammuni- 
tion to the Deputy Commissioner. The broad fact is 
not disputed ; the point for consideration is the part 
played by the accused. The approver Faiyaz says that 
the pistol containing 4 cartridges and 13 loose cartrid, 
were brought together with the trousers to Abdul Majid, 
who counted the cartridges and put them in Yahsin’s 
cap. Yahsin had brought the cartridges and Said the 
pistol. They were then displayed to the crowd. Finally 
the approver took them to Dr. Ansari’s. When it was 
found that the Doctor was not there, the lads proposed 
to throw them into a well but he stopped them and 
handed over the pistol and cartridges to Ghalib. The 
approver states in cross examination that he knew these 
two accused well, though in answer to another counsel 
he said he had asked their names. He explains that 
this was merely to make sure of them. His explana- 
tion of how he came to say that the weapon was six 
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chambered when it is really five chambered is obviously 
absurd and merely made for the sake of trying to explain 
his mistake. This point however is unimportant as 
there is no doubt that the pistol in court is the one taken 
from the Inspector. , 

Ghalib W. P. 4 says that the approver made the pistol 
over to him and took the cartridges from another man 
and handed them to him. He professes to be unable 
to identify the accused. On his return from handing 
the revolver and cartridges over to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, he found the piece of trousers in a palm tub. 

W. P. 12 Najmuddin says he saw both accused beating 
the Inspector. Said took the pistol and Yahsin the 
cartridges in a cap to Abdul Majid who signed for them 
to display them to the crowd. He also saw the trousers 
but does not say in whose possession they were. In 
cross examination he further states that these two and 
others were grappling with the Inspector and tearing 
off his trousers as someone had said he had a pistol. 
He identified the two acoused at the thana, when they 
were by themselves in the look up. 

W. P. 13 Hidayat Ulla who made a plucky attempt 
to help the Inspector saw Said with the pistol and Yahsin 
with the cartridges displaying them to the crowd. He 
aleo says he saw them during the assault on H. C. Imdad 
Ali, though he does not specify them as among the 
assailants of that officer. He knew the accused previ- 
ously but did not know where they lived. 

W. P. 14 Muhammad Bashir says Said had the pistol 
and Yahain the cartridges which he displayed in a cap: 
As regards the reliability of this witness on this poing 
I am somewhat doubtful as he did not mention these 
details when examined by the police. 

W. P. 15 Mahbub eays Said displayed the pistol and 
Yahsin the cartridges in a oap. They said they had 
been snatched from the C. I. D. man. 

W. P. 16 Mustafa Khan aays that the man who actually 
seized the pistol from the Inspector was one Abdur 
Rahman absconder. 

The accused plead an alibi and_ascribe their inclusion 
in the case to enmity with Fayaz, the approver. Two 
witnesses as to the alleged enmity have been produced, 
W. D. 28 and 29, the former is obviously trying to tell 
a tutored story which he has‘forgotten,-while the latter 
is equally unconvincing. In this connection I should 
note that W. P. 1, a Sub-Inspector, Zahur Ahmad, in 
cross examination states that they were mentioned before 
the arrest of Fayaz. This is correct as from the diaries 
I find that the police were searching for them as early 
as 23rd April whereas Fayaz was not arrested till the 
20th. 

As regards the alibi, W. D. 21 merely testified to their 
good character. W. D. 22 states that they pray regularly 
in his mosque at Kishanganj; this does not help as he 
says he was not in Delhi on 14th April. W.D. 23 and 
24 testify to their praying regularly but will not commit 
themselves to saying that the accused were saying their 
prayers in the mosque at Kishenganj on the day of the 
riot. W. D. 26 says he saw them standing under the 
mosque on the 14th April about 4 p.m., this would not 
prevent their being at the Edward Park about 5 P.M. 
and in any case this witness is not convincing. W. D. 
26 their employer says his workmen work from early 
morning to the magrab prayers. None of his men left 
work during the hartal. Nobody would leave without 


his permission and knowledge. This however is not ‘ 


very conclusive as he admits that his men get paid by 
the number of penny whistles that they turn out. 

W. D. 27 a fellow workman gives evidence to much 
the same effect. In short of the defence evidence it 
may be said that it proves nothing in favour of the 
accused's alibi. 

As regards the prosecution evidence Mr. Asaf Ali 
contends that it is vacillating and contradictory ; there- 
fore the accused cannot be held guilty ; in this connec- 
tion he quotes XX Cr. L. J., p. 370. He tries to make 
out that the approver denied knowing them, though 
in orose examination he admits knowing them. I am 
however unsble to find that the approver anywhere 
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denied knowing them. He further urges that there is 
contradiction because the approver says they said they 
had snatched the pistol from the C. I. D. whereas Hidayat 
Ulla says merely that they said the pistol had been taken 
from the C. I. D. There is no contradiction here. 

Another point he takes is that it must be proved that 
the accused personally committed the offence. In 
support of this he quotes XVI Cal. p. 442 and 3¢. W. N. 
p. 174. The latter ruling is not in my library as it is 
an unauthorised report and counsel has not given it to 
me with the other books he has sent for perusal; I 
have not therefore referred to it. The former ruling 
merely held that separate sentences for rioting and 
grievous hust are not legal where it is found that such 
persons ‘individually did not commit any act -which 
amounted to voluntarily causing hurt but were guilty 
of the offence under section 149 of the Ponal Code. Thus 
this does not help him. 

On the slender basis of a statement by W. D. 30 that 
peoplo were saying that the Inspector had drawn his 
pistol and it had been snatched from his hand by a 
tongawala together with the remark of W. P. 9 that 
he heard them crying seize the pistol, Mr. Asaf Ali argues 
that no offence of dacoity was committed as the pistol 
was merely seized in self-defence to prevent the Inpector 
using it. This is absolutely contrary to the evidence 
of Hidayat Ulla and the other prosecution witnesses. 
His argument that no dacoity was committed because 
there was no dishonest intent is equally unconvincing. 

On the evidence I hold it proved that Said and Yahsin 
were in possession «f the Inspector’s revolver and 
cartridges almost immediately after they had been 
snatched from him. They took them to Dr. Ansari’s 
and there handed them over. They were clearly members 
of the unlawful assembly they probably took part in 
the assault on the Inspector though the evidence in 
regard to this is not so strong, as that relating to the 
revolver and the cartridges. They are therefore guilty 
under section 149 of all the offences committed by the 
unlawful assembly, viz. offences under sections 332, 
333 and 395. In view of the ruling however they should 
only be sentenced on one count. I therefore sentence 
Said and Yahsin under sections 149-395 to undergo 
three years’ rigorous imprisonment each, three months 
to be in solitary confinement. 

This case has been somewhat protracted partly owing 
to-the difficulties with which the police had to contend 
in the course of the investigation and partly owing to 
the necessity of giving rather long adjournments to suit 
the convenience of the Uefence. The police diaries are 
voluminous and it has taken me 4 considerable time to 
go through them. 

Of the absconding accused Kallan has surrendered 
himself recently and will be dealt with separately. 

Abdul Majid and Abdur Rahman are still absconding ; 
proceedings under sections 87, 88, Criminal Procedure 
Code, will be taken against them. 


12 
JUDGMENT DATED THE 26TH JUNE 1919 mm Batui- 
MARAN Riot Case oF 17TH APRIL, 


In THE Court or M. M. L. Currir, Esq., LC.S., Appt- 
TIonaL District MAGISTRATE, WITH SECTION 30 
Powers, at DELHI. 


ns Criminal Case No. 24-2 of 1919. 


Crown . . . . . . 
versus 


(}) Jitu  (absconder); (2) Abdulla ; 
(3) Nathu; (4) Muhammad Din ; 
(5) Yahsin Beg; (6) Chhote Lal ; 
(7) Kanhaya Lal; (8) Abdul 
Shakur; (9) Mian Hassain ; 
(10) Muhammad Ahmad; (11) 
Jamir-ur-Rahman ; (12) Kundan 
of Delhi. a Ne . . 


Complainant 


Accused. 
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Chargé under Sections 332-199, 149-325 and 147, 
Indian Penal Code. Trial held on Sth May 1919. 


Sentence.—Accused Chhote Lal and Kundan each 
to undergo five years’ rigorous imprisonment, three 
months to be in solitary confinement. Accused Abdul 
Shakur and Mian Hussain each to undergo three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, three months to be in solitary 
confinement. Accused Nathu to undergo imprisonment 
till the court rises. Accused Muhammad Din to undergo 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment, one month to be 
in solitary confinement. Other accused except Jitu 
(absconding) are acquitted. Accused Jamir-ur-Rahman 
discharged. 


Judgment. 


This case in which the accused have been charged 
with offences under Sections 147, 149-325, 149-332, has 


arisen opt of an emeute which took place in the Chandni - 


Chowk on 17th of April. 
follows :— 

A tonga drove down the Chandni Chowk from the 
direction of the clock tower towards Fatehpuri con- 
taining 3 or 4 passengers and these people were shouting 
out that the police had bayoneted a man and thrown 
him into the Queen’s Gardens. They said that the 
people should shut their shops and go there. A crowd 
began to collect armed with lathis and bamboo tree 
guards. It surged apparently towards the clock tower 
and later returned. The first thing that happened was 
@ murderous assault on Turab Ali, Head Constable at 
@ point between Bombay Azim Hotel and the corner 
of Ballimaran. When the crowd reached Bellimaran 
it assumed a threatening attitude towards the police 
picquet on duty there, ordering them to surrender their 
arms. The pclice begged the crowd to desist but the 
crowd, would not listen to them. Eventually the crowd 
attacked the picket with lathis and stones and the Head 
Constable in charge finally gave the picket orders to fire. 
Thereupon the crowd scattered to some extent and the 
police’ picket were able to make good their retreat to 
the Town Hall. 5 

Before proceeding to deal with the cases of. the indivi- 
dual accused there are certain general observations which 
it is necessary to make. In the first place some of the 
defence counsel have argued that the assault on Head 
Constable Turab Ali was @ totally different transaction 
from the attack on the Ballimaran picket and cannot 
therefore be tried in one and the same case. It is obvious 
from the perusal of the evidence that this contention 
cannot be sustained. The rumour that the police had 
bayoneted a man infuriated the crowd and appears to 
have been directly responsible for the assault on Turab 
Ali. The crowd having tasted blood then went on and 
attacked the police picket. A consideration of the 
evidence and the relative position of the various pleees 
show clearly that the assault on Turab Ali was an act 
of the same unlawfully assembly as attacked the police 
picket. ‘ 

Secondly it has been objected that there is some 
discrepancy as to what the rumour was regarding the 
bayoneting. The police witnesses who were members 
of the picket, W. P. 4, 5, 6, 8 and 16 say that the tonga- 
wala or his passengers merely cried out that one man 
had been bayoneted. W. P. 1 says that the rumour 
was 4 men had been bayoneted. W. P. 2 speaks of 2 
men. Considering that these two witnesses were some 
distance further down the Chandni Chowk than the 
picket I do not regard this as any very serious discre- 
pancy. It is natural for a false ramour to rapidly become 
exaggerated and apparently the rumour of the bayonet- 
ing arose from the arrest and removal to the Town Hall 
of a man who was afterwards convicted of intimidating 
shop-keepers. p 

The third point that calls for consideration is the 
question of identification of the accused. In the first 
place it is objected that with the exception of W. P. 
1, 2 and 3 all the other identifying witnesses are police- 
men who were on duty with the picket. Now it seems 
to me that these policemen are naturally the people beat 


The facts briefly are es 


qualified to give evidence as to who assaulted them. In 
a case of this description it is almost impossible to obtain 
any independent evidence. A perusal of the police 
diaries shows that the police made every endeavour to 
obtain indepgndent testimony but all the persons they 
examined professed ignorance of the identity of any 
rioters, many of them alleging probably with a consider- 
able amount of truth, that as soon as the disturbance 
commenced they retired to shut themselves up in their 
shops. Further it is alleged that the identification is 
unsatisfactory because the identifying witnesses were 
frequently present at the Kotwali. Now considering 
that the witnesses are policemen and also considering 
the then state of affairs in Delhi, it appears to me that 
this was unavoidable. Most of the accused were as a 
@ matter of fact arrested by men who identified them. 
Again exception is taken to the fact that the detailed 
descriptions of the accused were not given by these 
witnesses in the first instance. This objection appears 
to me to be somewhat hypocritical. The state of affairs 
at the time was abnormal and the statements of the 
members of the police picket were recorded in a very 
summary fashion as was natural under the circumstances. 
Apart from this it is only to be expected that a man who 
has taken part in an affair of this nature should in the first 
place only be able to describe one or two of his assailants 
whose identity particularly impressed itself on his mind. 
He would however very probably be able to identify 
others when confronted with them, as the sight of them 
would refresh his memory. I therefore do not consider 
that very much can be made of this argument. 

Fourthly it was objected that some of accused were 
not arrested for a considerable time after the riot. This 
again ia exactly what one would expect. The accused 
were collected gradually as various witnesses recognized 
them in the streets and arrested them. It is quite 
possible that some of them may have been out of Delhi 
as was certainly the case with Kundan accused. A 
perusal of the ziminis shows that besides the accused 
now in court a number of other people were arrested 
and released owing to insufficient identification. Gener- 
ally speaking the police seemed to have proceeded with 
great discrimination. 

Some of the defence counsel I may note have argued 
that the whole of the evidence given by the police wit- 
nesses is to be mistrusted on the ground that the police 
find themselves in an awkward position owing tp having 


-opened fire on the mob and therefore are seeking to justify 


their action-by securing a conviction in the present case. 
In fact one counsel went so far as to propound the theory 
that possibly the picket never had been attacked but 
had fired spontaneously on the crowd in a spirit of 
revenge when they learnt of the murderous assault on 
Head Constable Turab Ali, but this theory is amply 
controverted by the fact that a number of the constables 
forming the picket have marks of various injuries on 
their bodies. I see no reason to discredit the evidence 
on this ground. 

For convenience sake I may here give a tabular state- 
ment showifg the dates of arrest of the respective 
accused— 


Name of person arrested. 


Abdulla and Nathu . fe F 
Muhammad Din and Yahsin . 


Date of arrest. 


19th April. 
20th April. 


Chhote . . . . + 27th April. 
Kanhaya Lal. 5 . + 28th April. 
Abdul Shakur. . + 29th April. 


Mian Hussain and ‘Muhammad 
Ahmad . . . . < 
Kundan. . . ot es 


30th April. 
Ist May. 


I will now turn toa consideration of the cases of the 
individual accused. 

I will deal first with the case of Chhote and Kundan 
who have been identifiod as among the assailants of 
Head Constable Turab Ali. From the evidence of W. P. 
7 coupled with that of Lieutenant-Colonel James, C.1.E., 
I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, W. P. 17, it is clear that Turab 
Ali had a very narrow escape from death. As a result 
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of the injuries he received he has lost one eye and it has 
been necessary to remove a good deal of the bone of his 
upper jaw, his brain also appears to have been some- 
what affected, and he is not in a condition to make any 
deposition in court. 

As against Chhote and Kundan we have the evidence 
of W. P. 1 Rahimuddin and W. P. 2 Azimuddin, his son, 
who keep the Bombay Azim Hotel in Chandni Chowk. 
From their evidence it appears that they were in the 
verandah of their hotel which commands a full view 
of the Chandni Chowk. After the arrival of the tonga 
which spread the rumour of aman having been bayo- 
neted it appears that Turab Ali was walking along with 
s bottle in his hand. Four men assaulted him and 
finally he was stretched senseless on the ground. Others 
also apperently beat him while on the ground. Out 
of these 4 both witnesses identify Chhote and Kundan 
who came from the shop of Sham Lal Panwari who is 
their employer. This shop is at the entrance of Kucha 
Gbasi Ram on the opposite side of the road from the 
hotel and in full view of the hotel. : 

W. P. 1 mentions that Nawab Qasim Ali of Meerut 
was sitting with him in the verandah and the defence 
have objected that this man was not produced. A refer- 
ence to the zimints however shows that he stated that he 
was unable to identify any of the accused and therefore 
I fail to see what the use of producing him would have 
been. Both witnesses agree that Kundan was the first 
who attacked Turab Ali. Exception has been taken 
to the fact that apparently W. P. 1 first mentioned what 
he had seen to Sub-Inspector Nazirul Hak of Sabzi 
Mandi apparently quite casually, but I do not see how 
this can be held to vitiate his evidence as he is a resident 
of the Sabzi Mandi ilaqa at Bara Hindu Rao, though 
his hotel is situated in the Chandni Chowk. It has 
been said that this shows that he was prompted by 
enmity but surely had this been the motive actuating 
him he would have imparted the information to the 
Kotwali police who had already started their enquiries 
into the case. 

W. P. 5 Lance-Head Constable Karim Bukhsh iden- 
tifies Chhote as among the assailants of the picket, no 
one else however corroborates this; I do not therefore 
attach great weight to this piece of evidence. rs 

Both the accused allege that they were in the pan 
godown of their master Sham Lal which is situated 
in Gali Bhaironwali round the corner of Kucha Ghasi 
Ram and out of sight of*the chowk as may be seen from 
the sketch I have made and placed on the file. Chhote 
Lal alleges that he had a quarrel with the hotel pro- 
pretor over the non-return of some broken soda water 
bottles, while Kundan alleges enmity on account of his 
refusal one day to carry a pot of water for the hotel 
keeper when the bhishti had not come. W. P. 1 Rahim 
Uddin denies any quarrel with Chhote over soda water 
bottles and denies dealing with him though he is not 
prepared to say that the hotel servants have not got 
things there. His son W. P. 2 says the hotel servants 
get ice from Chhote’s shop. Neither of them were 
questioned about the alleged enmity with Kundan. 
In their defence these men have produced 7 witnesses 
W. D. 24 to 30. Of these W. D. 25, Sham Lal, their 
master, states that both the accused were in his godown 
from 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. He is naturally a partial witness. 
W. D. 24 Muhammad Ishak has the next godown and 
says he saw Chhote there about 11 a.m. or 12. This does 
not help as the riot was in the afternoon. W. D. 26 says 
on his way to draw water he -passed the godown and 
saw both accused there from 11 to noon and again 
about 12-30. W.D. 27 also claims to have seen both 
accused there but is by no means convincing. These 
are the witnesses to the alibi and as I have pointed 
(sic) the evidence of Muhammad Ishak who might 
have carried some weight does not help the accused 
in the least. The other evidence is valueless. The 
remaining three witnesses W. D. 28, 29 and 30 depose 
toa quarrel between Chhote and a somewhat nebulous 
hotelwala. They are extremely unconvincing. Kundan 
produced no evidence on the subject of his alleged enmity. 


‘ 


On a review of the evidence I think the evidence of 
W. P. 1 and 2 is worthy of credit and proves conclusively 
that Kundan and Chhote Lal headed the assault on 
Head-constable, Turab Ali. There were many others 
in the mob and it is of course impossible to say who 
struck the blow which actually caused the grievous hurt. 
The acoused were, however, members of the unlawful 
assembly and as such are liable. I therefore convict 
Chhote Lal and Kundan of an offence under Section 149, 
Indian Penal Code, read with Section325. Being members 
of the unlawful assembly they are also technically guilty 
of the offence of rioting under 147 and also of the offence 
under Section 149 read with 332. In view, however, 
of 31 P. R.-1916 to which I have been referred I will 
only sentence them under 149-325. 

To turn now to the case of the remaining accused 
who are alleged to have taken part in what may be 
called the second act of the drama, viz., the attack on hs 
the police picket on duty at Ballimaran. As regards 
these accused we have to rely entirely on the evidence 
of the constables composing the picket except indirectly 
in the case of four accused whose presence in the neigh- 
bourhood is conclusively proved by their having been 
hit with buck-shot. I have carefully examined the 
police diaries with a view to seeing how far the evidence 
may be relied on. 

The first accused is Kanhaya Lal whose defence is 
an alibi in support of which he has produced some fairly 
good evidence. He is identified as having been among 
the rioters by W. P. 4, 5 and 6. He appears to have 
been mentioned early in the proceedings but was not 
arrested till 28th April. The statements made by the 
Principal witness W. P. 4 Muhammad Afzal in cross- 
examination with regard to the arrest of this accused 
are 80 evasive and unsatisfactory that I am doubtful 
as to whether he really took part in the riot. I therefore 
acquit him. . 

The next accused is Muhammad Ahmad who has been 
identified as present by W. P. 4, 5 and 8. From the 
ziminis it appears that he was oalled into the Kotwali 


* as an outsider with others among whom certain suspects 


were placed for the purpose of an identification parade. 
He was then identified by two constables, one of whom 
does not now identify him. He immediately said that 
his shop had been open all the time and he had never 
been near the riot. This statement was to some extent 
corroborated by certain persons among whom were 
some of the witnesses who have now been produced 
in his defence. In the circumstances I think his may 
be a case of mistaken identity. I give him the benefit 
of the doubt and acquit him. 


The third accused is Abdul Shakur. He is identified 
by W. P. 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 13. There appears to be 
no reason to doubt his identification, though some of 
the witnesses are wrong in the date they give for his 
identification when under cross-examination. His 
defence is that he was away for the day at Nizam Uddin. 
In support thereof he produced 5 witnesses W. P. (sic) 
1 to 5. W. D. 1 says he went there by the same train 
and in the same carriage as accused. W. D. 2 says 
he was at Nizam Uddin with W. D. 5 Ata-ur-Rahman 
the accused joined them about noon and stayed with 
them till about 56 p.m. W. D. 2 says they sat on a 
durrie while W. D. 5 says it was chitas which he had 
spread. W. D. 5 also tells a highly improbable story 
of his utilising the services of the accused as a nurse for 
his small girl for the day. He also says they all drove 
home together in a ghari leaving the shrine about 5 P.M. 
& point on which W. D. 2 is strangely silent. . 

W. D. 3 says that he went to get soda water and 
Abdul Shakur said he was going to Nizam Uddin ; this 
was about 10 a.m. About 2 hours later he went to 
get more soda and found Abdul Shakur had gone. W.D. 
4 says Abdul Shakur left him in charge when he went 
to Nizam Uddin about 9 a.m. He returned about 5 p.m. 
He says he sold 2 bottles of lemonade to W. D. 3 about 
llorl2. He also says that the day before he was arrcsted 
@ party of police came and that one havildar who from 
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his description might be W. P. 5 spoke quietly to Abdul 
Shakur. 

This defence evidence rings falso from beginning 
to end and I seo no reason to disbelieve the prosecution 
witnesses in the case of this man. I therefore hold 
it proved that Abdul Shakur was ono of the assailants 
of the pickct and convict h m of an offence under Section 
149-332. He is also guilty of offonces under Section 
147 and 149-325 as a member of the unlawful assembly. 

The next two accused are Chhote Lal and Kundan 
with whose case I have already dealt. 

The sixth accused is Yahsin. He was wounded in 
the right shoulder with buck-shot. His defence is that 
he was a mere passcr-by taking some food to his brother- 
in-law. Ho is only identified by one witness W. P. 5. 
Karim Bukhsh Lance-Head Constable. His pleader 
S. N. Bose urges that his may be a case of mistaken 
identity and that the real riot was in the chowk and not 
inside Bullimaran where the accused was hit according 
to his own statement. This is not convincing in view 
of the evidenco given by the prosecution. He has 
produced two witnesses who say that he had some rots 
with him; W. D. 7 says he ‘saw him before the firing. 
While W. D. 6 says he saw him lying there with the 
rots beside him afterwards. As only one witness identifies 
him in court as having been among the assailants, I 
am prepared to give him the benefit of the doubt and 
accept his version that he was a mere passer-by. 

The 7th accused Abdulla was hit in the chest. He 
says he was standing at the gate of the Imliwala mosque 
after saying his prayers. Only W. P. 8 Abdul Aziz 
identifies him. He has produced 4 witnesses W. D. 34 to 
37 who testify that he is a good and peaceful student 
of the Naumania School. . This evidence is not of much 
value. However, the position of the gate of the Imliwala 
Mosque with reference to the picket’s station is such 
that he might have received his wounds as he states, 
if he was looking on at tho riot. I will give him the 
benefit of the doubt and acquit him. 

The 8th accused is Mian Hassan, who has been identi- 
fied by W. P. 4, 5, 8, 9 and 14 as one of tho assailants. 
His defence is that he was at home on the day of the 
riot. He alleges that he has been arrested because 
he refused Tufail Ahmed W. P. 9 a bribe when he was 
going to report the loss of a bundle of fents at the Kotwali. 
He produced three witnesses. Of these one W. D. 14 
is to prove his alibi on tho day of the riot while the other 
two W. D. 13 and 15 depose in a most unconvincing 
manner as to Tufail Ahmad’s attempt to extort a bribe 
from the accused. I sce no reason to doubt the prose- 
cution evidence in the case of this accused. He was 
clearly one of the assailants of the picket. I therefore 
find Mian Hassan guilty of an offence under Section 
149-332 and guilty technically under Sections 147 and 
149-329, 

The next accused is Nathu, who was hit in the leg 
with buck-shot. His defence is that he was going to 
get medicine for a dog from the Veterinary Hospital. 
He is identified by W. P. 4, who says he threw stones. 
He has produced defence evidence in the shape of his 
master W. D. 31 and two others who say that he is a 
good boy. I think it highly probable that he joined 
in the riot in a fit of boyish exuberance. I therefore 
find him guilty of an offence under Section 149-332 and 
also technically guilty under Sections 147 and 149-325. 

The last accused in court is Muhammad Din, who was 
one of the injured. His defence is that he was going 
to get ata at a shop in Ballimaran where apparently 
it was being sold at cheap rates when he was shot. 
He produced two witnesses who say that thay found 
him wounded in Ballimaran. He is identified by W. P. 
5 as one of the assailants of the picket. His pleader 
argues that the fact that he was found in Ballimaran 
shows that he was a mere sight-seer as the rioters were not 
in Ballimaran but only in the Chowk. As I have already 
remarked in the case of Yahsin, this theory is opposed 
to the weight of the evidence and in any case the fact that 
he was seen wounded in Ballimaran after the riot does 
not show in the least where he was when he was hit 


especially as his own witness W. O. 39 says he was able 
to walk, I see no reason to doubt the prosecution 
evidence and convict Muhammad Din of an offence under 
Section 149-332. I also find him technically guilty 
under Sections 147 and 149-325. 

We now come to the question of sentence. Those 
accused whom I have convicted I have found guilty 
of offences under Sections 147, 149-325 and 149-332. 
Following 31 P. R. 1916 I will only sentence them on 
one count each. 

Chhote Lal and Kundan I have held were among 
the assailants of Head-Constable Turab Ali, the appro- 
priate section under which to sentence them is there- 
fore 149-325. Turab Ali was very badly knocked about 
and the accused are lucky in that he has survived. The 
assault was a most unprovoked one and a heavy sentence 
is called for. The maximum penalty under Section 325 
is 7 years. I sentence Chhote Lal and Kundan each 
to five years’ rigorous imprisonment, three months to 
be in solitary confinement. 

For the romaining accused the most appropriate 
section under which to sentence them is 149-332, for 
which the maximum penalty is 3 years. The offence 
they have committed is a serious one. 

Abdul Shakur was obviously prominent in the assault, 
as so many of the picket have been able to identify him. 
I sentence him to three years’ rigorous imprisonment, 
three months to be in solitary confinement. 

Mian Hassan has also been identified by a number 
of witnesses. I sontence him also to throe years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, three months to be in solitary confine- 
ment. 

Nathu is a mere boy of about 13 years of age. He 
has been sufficiently punished already by the time he has 
spent in lock-up. I sentence him to imprisonment 
till the court rises. 

Muhammad Din doos not appear to have beon very 
prominent and has also suffered some injury, I will deal 
leniently with him and sentence him to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, one month to be in solitary 
confinement. 

I have not imposed fines on any of the accused as 
from their status there would be little chance of reeovering 
any fine that might be imposed. 

I should note that the kit of the police picket was 
stolen but there is nothing on the record to connect 
the present accused directly with the theft. 

In conclusion I may remark that from the evidence 
the police appear to have acted with great forbearance 
in face of much ‘provocation. 

Jitu acoused is absconding, proceedings under Sections 
87-88,{Criminal Procedure Code, will be taken in his case. 


13. 
INVFSTIGATIONS INTO AGITATION ON RaiLways. 


Letter No. 172-C.-Home, dated the 13th August 1919, from 
the Hon'ble Mr. C. A. Barron, C.1.E., Chief Commis- 
sioner, Delhi, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 


In continuation of my letter No. 153-C.-Home, 
dated the 7th July 1919, I have the honour to forward 
Mr. Begbie’s final report on his enquiries into the exist- 
ence of a railway strike organisation during the April dis- 
turbances. I also enclose for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India a copy of the judgment* pronounced on 
the 30th July 1919 by the Additional District Magistrate, 
Delhi, in what is known as the Shakurpur wire-cutting 
and railway strike case. Mr. Currie’s judgment gives an 
admirable resumé of the facts connected with the strike 
among the railway staff at Shakurpur on the night of the 
13th April and shows, I think, that the decisions to try 
the case in the ordinary courts, and not to import a charge 
under Seotion 121, Indian Penal Code, have been justified. 

In addition to the judgment I have perused the evi- 
dence given at the trial bearing on the subject of the tele- 
grams which passed between Delhi and Shakurpur urging 
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the staff to strike. The first message from Delhi was 
received at Shakurpur about 9-30 a.m. on the 12th April 
and was addressed to telegraph offices, postal offices and 
railway offices to the effect that Gandhi had been arrested 
and they should leave work. Though this telegram led to 
some discussion, no strike took place that day. About the 
same time on the morning of the 13th, a second message 
was received from Delhiwhich the Shakurpur signaller 
had repeated. It was as follows :—“ All railways, Great 
Indian Peninsula, Rajputana-Malwa Railway, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway and offices leave work 
to-night from 0 hours undoln (sic) passive resistance 
A. H. H. Gandhi, arrested modl (sic) from Indian 
Brothers.” The meaning of the mutilated words could 
not be given by the witnesses. This message, and a visit 
of some of the staff to Delhi to learn what was happening 
there, led to the strike on the night of the 13th. The 
evidence proves that the strike was planned to show 
sympathy with the hartal then in progress in Delhi City, 
to mourn the arrest of Gandhi and to carry out his passive 
resistance movement, in which the railway staff had been 
upbraided by men in Delhi for doing nothing to render 
assistance. This bears out the conclusions of Mr. Begbie 
and his officers that there was no anterior organisation to 
foment strikes on Indian railways. 


3. The “ Indian Brothers ”’ message was traced back by 
Mr. Begbie’s officers from Delhi to Etawah where its origin 
can be ascribed to the same cause. There seems also 
to be sufficient reason for holding that the first message 
suggesting a railway strike came to Delhi from Lahore 
at midday on the llth April. This was a much more 
alarming message than the others, as it alleged that troops 
and the public were affected, that Lahore was being looted 
and that the men on the North-Western Railway had 
decided to strike. But even this telegram does not point 
to any previous organisation. The ‘“ Rowlatt”’ message 
and the others mentioned in Mr. Begbie’s report were not 
received at Shakurpur. I think that if any organisation 
had been at work, beyond the passive resistance and hartal 
movements engineered inthe large cities and towns, some 
trace of it would have been discovered by Mr. Begbie and 
his officers during the 12 weeks for which this enquiry 
lasted. 


Lelter No. 8, dated the 29th July 1919, from Mr. A. F. K. 
Begbie, Superintendent, Government Ratlway Police, 
Agra (United Provinces.) 


Since the date of my last report (No. 7 of July 3rd) 
enquiries have been prosecuted in Delhi, Allahabad, 
Karnal and Umballa, but without any definite results. 
My officers did not succeed in connecting the “ Rowlatt ” 
message with any definite act of collusion between dis- 
contented signallers and political agitators. Their con- 
clusions are embodied in the attached finding, with which 
I agree generally. This finding bears out my own opinion 


that there was no organisation worthy of the name to | 


bring about strikes amongst the Indian staff on railways. 
What occurred canbe traced to the public agitation over 
the passing of the Rowlatt Acts, preceded in the case of 
the Indian staff on railways, and especially on the North- 
Western Railway, with general discontent over the in- 
adequacy of the rates of pay. 


In accordance with instructions received from the Chief 
Commissioner this special enquiry was brought to a con- 
clusion on July 22. 


Report by Inspector Khatrat Nabi and Sub-Inspector Raghu- 
nath Prasad, dated the 22nd July 1919. 


Finvina. 


We were deputed to enquire into the origin of the under-* 


mentioned Practice message intercepted at Bina and Agra 
Fort on 12th April 1919 and at Kharagpur and Patna on 


the day following and to find out if there was any orga- 
nisation in existence as to a genoral strike by Indian staffs 
on the railways in India. 


“On receiving words ‘ the Rowlatt’ Indian military 
soldiers decided to strike in Punjab as well as East 
Indian Railway, and Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail- 
way. Tolegraph to Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bengal Nagpur Railways to look out and do necdful 
at once.” 


The office of origin was not stated in the Bina message. 
The Agra message was purported to have emanated from 
Secretary, Parel (Bombay) and the Kharagpur and Patna 
ones from Secretary, Delhi. 


Patient and careful enquiries have been made by us for 
about three months and we now proceed to write our 
finding in the following terms :— ; 


There were agitations in almost all parts of India in 
connection with the Rowlatt Bills passed into law by 
Government of India in March last. The well-known 
Indian leader Mr. M. K Gandhi preached Satyagraha 
(Passive resistance) in protest of these Bills and actually 
visited Delhi (the seat of the Government) on March 7th. 
Some 15 influential men, such as Dr. Ansari, Swami 
Shraddhanand and Lala Shankar Lal of the city, took the 
vow and a Satyagraha Sabha wae formea. A meeting was 
held by these Satyagrahts on March 27th, Swami Shra- 
cdhanand being in the chair, and the public (Government 
and Railway employés not excluded) were requested to 
keep fast and suspend their work on Sunday, the 30th 
March, as a mark of their utter dissatisfaction with the 
newly-passed laws. The portions of the speeches made 
on the occasion and having reference to the terms of our 
enquiries were as follows :— 


“The fast is not to be regarded in any shape or form 
in the nature of a hunger strike or as designed to 
put any pressure upon Government.” 


“Employés, who are required to work even on 
Sundays, may only suspend work after obtaining 
previous leave.” - 


“I do not hesitate to recommond these suggestions for 
adoption by public servants, for, though it is un- 
questionably the right thing for them not to take 
part in political discussions and gatherings, in my 
opinion, they have undoubted rights to express 
on vital matters their feelings in the very limited 
manner herein suggested.” 


These cautiously-worded speeches, which by themselves 
did not directly invite Railway employés to go on strike, 
in our opinion, fanned the flame of agitation amongst 
such of the railway staff as were half literate and already 
discontented owing to economic conditions prevailing in 
the country. There was a harlal in the city on March 
30th : and a mob attacked the railway station. The city 
again went on strike on April 6th, the date of the genoral 
hartal all over India, as suggested by Mr. Gandhi. Mcet- 
ings were held in almost all important centres of the 
country in protest of the Rowlatt Acts and, furthor dis- 
tarbances being apprehended by Government, Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested at Palwal on the night of April 9th-10th and 
some leaders at Amritsar and other places in the Punjab 
on April 10th. In protest against these arrests, Delhi, 
Amritsar, Lahore and some other cities went on strike on 
that date (10th) and continued doing so for several days. 
A rumour was afloat in Lahore on April 11th that the 
Indian military soldiers there had decided to side with the 
public if the Government interfered with the Satyagraha 
Toovement. Lahore is the headquarters of the North 
Western. Railway which practically possesses the mono- 
poly of railway traffic in the Punjab. The employés of 
this railway had, from 4 or 6 months previously, been 
clamouring for increase in their salaries and their appli- 
cations had not till then (April 10th) met with sympa- 
thetic consideration. Thoy had, some time before the 
hartal troubles, threatened superior authority with a strike 
if their prayers were not acceded to. Discontented as 
they were, one of them (probably Signaller Ghulam 
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Hussain, Lahore) sent a verbal message to Delhi at about 
12 hours on April 11th, saying that—. 


(1) the public had gone against Government ; 

(2) the Indian soldiers had decided to strike ; 

(3) the o ty (Lahore) was being looted ; 

(4) they (railway servants) also had decided to strike, 
and 

(5) other railways should be asked to follow suit. 


This message was received at Delhi by Signaller Rup 
Ram who informed other signallers working in the Tele- 
graph office. Delhi is an important railway centre from 
which, unliko Lahore, several railways (East Indian Rail- 
way, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, Great Indian Penin- 
sula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, metre gauge, 
North-Western Railway, etc.) radiate. Among the sig- 
nallers present at Delhi were Shyam Lall and Fazl Elahi 
who lived in the city and at tho instance of agitators 
had a few days previously been asking other railway 
servants to go on strike in sympathy with the Satyagraha 
movement. They appear to have consulted on the matter 
with some of the leading members of the city in the 
course of the day (llth April) and forwarded the 
messages to the other railways on the day following 
(April 12th) in terms of the messages forming the subject 
of our enquiry. There were no strikes on any railway 
except the North Westorn Railway in obedience to this 
invitation, whioh goes to show that there was no previous 
organisation in existonce to bring about strikes on railways. 
Tho message itself would appoar to be a suggestive one, 
which excluded the idea of any such organisation. An- 
other point in support of this opinion will be found in a 
letter published in ‘“‘ the Independent,” dated 16th April 
1909, under the signature of one Bashir Ahmed of Delhi. 
He sent this letter to the press a few days after the hartal 
of the 10th and inter alia suggested therein that Govern- 
ment and Railway employés should also have gone on 
strike along with the citizens. With the exception of a 
:few employés of the East Indian Railway, and Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway at Delhi, none at other stations 
appear to have been consulted as to the contemplated 
strike before the despatch of the ‘“‘ Rowlatt”” message 
from Delhi. 

Owing to high prices caused by the world-wide war, the 
employés of each and every railway had, long before the 
ciroulation of this mossage, applied for increase in their 
pay, @ matter of purely economic nature. -With the ex- 
ception of the North Western Railway, the authorities of 
almost all other railways had promised to make a suitable 
increase in the salaries of their men and the latter were 
not affected by the “ Rowlatt ” message which was of a 
political nature. The North Western Railway men took 
advantage of the Punjab disturbances and attempted to 
embarrass the Railway Administration and consequently 
the Government at the (supposed) right moment. 

The following stations of the North Western Railway 
actually went on strike and the reason of other stations 
not doing so will be found in the fact that either suitable 
military arrangements had already been made at those 
stations or there was lack of unity among the staff :— 


1. Delhi-Kishanganj. 


2. Shakurpur. 
3. Jakhal. \ Branch line on ith April 
4. Bhatinda. 1919. 


5. Bahawalnagar. 
6. Samasata, 
7. Khanewal. 
8. Ambala. 
9. Multan city. 
Nos. 1 to 6 struck work in obedience to two Practice 
messages (Indian Brothers’ ones, which will be dealt with 
shortly) received from Delhi and Nos. 7 to 9 on telegra- 
phic instructions from Lahore. The strikes at Nos. 2, 
5 and 7 were somewhat serious and the staff responsible 
were prosocuted. Tho rest were dealt with department- 
ally. 
The Indian Brothers’ messages were traced back to 
Etawah where a discontented Signaller Gokal Behari 
Pande had played the leading part. They invited all 


} Main line oa 15th April 1919. 
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xailway servants and Railway Mail Service employés to 
go on strike, in sorrow for Mr. Gandhi's arrest. 

Besides the above, there were short strikes by the clerks 
of the District Traffic Superintendent's office, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway (metre gauge), the 
students of the East Indian Railway Training School and 
some coolies at Delhion April 10th just after the news of 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest was received there. There had been 
a short strike at Ghaziabad (East Indian Railway) on 
April 6th, which was more economic than political. 

The whole thing, it would appear, was done on the spur 
of the moment after the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other 
leaders and the supposition that there was an organisa- 
tion in existence to bring about a general strike on rail- 
ways before the disturbances in the Punjab or elsewhere 
is not substantiated by our enquiries. 

The “ Rowlatt ” message was in all probability drafted 
in Delhi where the Lahore verbal message was apparently 
delayed for about 24 hours. It may be noted here that 
after the first disturbance on March 30th, the citizens of 
Delhi were divided in opinion as to the next hartal on 
April 6th and a notice was in fact issued by the Satya- 
graha Sabha on the 5th that there should be no hartal on 
the 6th, but the party headed by Maulana Abdul Majid, 
Lala Shanker Lall and Mr. Indra induced the public not 
to obey this notice. It is strongly suspected (though 
actual proof could not be obtained owing to the Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity in the city) that Signallers Shyam 
Lal (since resigned) and Faz] Elahi as well as Panna Lal 
(a notorious Arya Samajist and follower of Swami Shrad- 
dhanand who was dismissed on April 2nd, on some de- 
partmental charge but lived in the city during the hartal 
days) mixed with these citizens and had the ‘“‘ Rowlatt ”’ 
message drafted for circulation. The sender's name was 
given as ‘‘ Secretary, Delhi” to carry greater weight. 

As regards the message intercepted at Agra, the sender's 
name ‘‘ Secretary, Parel ” was undoubtedly fictitious and 
was inserted with the same object. In our opinion this 
message was sent by Jhansi to Agra. 

Besides making local enquiries at the stations concerned, 
records of the Criminal Investigation Department and 
Railway Administrations at Lahore, Delhi and other 
places were consulted but no indication of the supposed 
“ organisation ”’ was discovered. 

The “ Rowlatt ” message was not intercepted at Patna 
and our enquiries went to show that it was never signalled 
along the East Indian Railway system. 

The message intercepted at Kharagpur was received 
there from Katni (vid Bilaspur) which had received it 
from Delhi through Allahabad or Bina. Those inter- 
cepted at Bina and Agra had been received from Jhansi, 
which had, in its turn, received them from Delhi direct 
or through Allahabad. The message travelled up to 
Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and down to 
Itarsi on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

No records are kept of practice messages and it was with 
great difficulty that we were able to trace the origin of 
the messages under enquiry. Moreover the telegraph 
system is so constituted that it is impossible to attempt 
to fix the responsibility for the transmission of unwritten 
messages upon any individual signallers, a fact admitted 
by all the railway authorities interviewed by us during 
our enquiries. 

14 
JUDGMENT DATED THE 30TH JULY 1919, By Ma. M. 

M. L. Curgiz, Apprrionat Disteict MaGisTBATE, ON 

THE STRIKE aT SHAKURPUR. 

In Tue Court or M. M. L. Curnig, Esq., 1.C.8., Appr- 
TionaL District MAGISTRATE AT DELHI. 


Criminal Case No. 148-3 of 1919. 
Trial held on 16th May 1919. 
Crown . . 5 . . . 
versus 


(1) Hari Chand, son of Moti Ram, 
A. S. M., Shakurpur, (2) Kanhaya 


Complainant, 
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Lal, son the Chand Mal, corres- 
pondence clerk, (3) Madho Parshad, 
son of Sundar Lal of G. I. P. Rail- 
way, (4) Hari Narain, son of 
Kishan Narain, Cabinman, G. I. P. 
Railway, (5) Wilayati Ram, son of 
Nihal Chand, Surveyor, Bhatinda 
District, (6) Nasir, son of Karim 
Bakhsh, Shunting Jemadar, Sha- 
kurpur, (7) Alladia, son of Juman, 
Pointsman, Shakurpur, (8) Alladia, 
son of Amir Ali, Cabinman, Sha- 
kurpur, (9) Abdur Rahim, son of 
Abdur Rahman, Chaprasi at Sha- 
kurpur, (10) Murad, son of Sikan- 
dar, Lampman, Shakurpur, (11) 
Umrao, son of Galar, Gateman, 
Shakurpur, (12) Gopi Ram, son of 
Hari Ram, Shedman, Shakurpur, 
(13) Pita, son of Gobind, Greaser, 
Shakurpur, (14) Agha Husain, son 
of Wilayat Husain, Porter, Shakur- 
pur, (15) Sham Bihari Lal (ap- 
prover) . . . . . Accused. 
Charge under Section 25, Telegraph Act with 109, 
I. P. C. and Section 24 of Indian Defence (Consoli- 
dated) Act. 


Sentences.— Accused No. 15 Shem Bihari Lal (approver) 
acquitted. No. 11 Umrao, discharged. No. 4 Har! 
Narain, acquitted. No. 3 Madho Pershad, discharged. 
No. 1 Hari Chand to undergo 2 years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment including three months’ solitary confinement. No. 2 
Kanhiya Lal to undergo 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, including 2 months’ solitary confinement. No. 5 
Wilayati Ram to undergo 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment including 2 months’ solitary confinement. No. 6 
Nasir to undergo 1 year’s rigorous imprisonnient including 
1 month’s solit ry confinement. No. 8 Alladia, Cabinman, 
to undergo one year’s rigorous imprisonment, including 1 
one month’s solitary confinement. No. 7 Alladia, Points- 
man, to undergo 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 
3 months’ solitary confinement. No. 9 Abdul Rahim to 
undergo 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 3 
months’ solitary confinement. No. 12 Gopi Ram to 
undergo three years’ rigorous imprisonment, including 3 
months’ aolitary confinement. No. 10 Murad to undergo 
6 months’ rigorous imprisonment. No. 13 Pita to undergo 
6 months’ rigorous imprisonment. No. 14 Agha Husain 
to undergo 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment, 


Judgment, 


The accused in this case are charged with offences in 
eonnection with the strike that took place at Shakurpur 
station on the night of the 13th-14th April, in the course 
of which some of the telegraph wires were also cut. 

In writing this judgment I think it will be convenient 
if I first give an account of what happened merely dealing 
with the broad outlines of the approver’s story and leav- 
ing the consideration of details till I come to deal with the 
cages of the individual accused. I will then consider how 
far the approver’s story is corroborated and after that 
proceed to deal with the various legal questions raised 
and oertain other matters of general interest. Finally, I 
will consider the cases of the individual accused. 

Sham Bihari Lal, W. P. 1, was one of the ringleaders in 
this strike. The prosecution against him has been with- 
drawn and he has been produced ss a Crown witness. He 
is the only witness who gives a connected account of the 
whole affair. His story is as follows :— 

On the 11th of April he reached Shakurpur on transfer 
from Chishtian and was due to go on duty at 2 a.m. on 
the night of the 13th. On the morning of the 12th 
between 9-30 and 10 a.m. Karnani Dhan, signaller, re- 
ceived a practice message from Delhi to the effect that 
all railways were going to strike at midnight as Mr. Gandhi 
had been arrested. This message was shown by the sig- 
naller to Babu Rustom Ali, Assistant Station Master, in 


the presence of various other clerks. It was apparently 
discussed and finally torn up. About 11-30 p.m. Hari 
Chand came and fetched Sham Lal, signaller, from his 
quarters in which the approver was also living and said 
that he was going to the station to find out if any other 
wire had come. About s quarter of an hour later he 
returned and said that no news had come and they had 
better continue to work until a further wire was received. 

On the 13th of April between 9-30 and 10 a.m. another 
message was received by Babu Sham Lal, signaller. This 
message was mutilated and the approver himself sat down 
at the telegraph instrument and got it repeated from 
Delhi. It was to much the same effect as the message 
received the day before. Accidentally a carbon copy of 
this message was also made. Hari Chand took one copy 
to the Assistant Station Master on duty, Amir Ali, and 
the meaning of the wire was discussed. About 11-30 a.m. 
the approver and a party of other railway employés went 
to Delhi by goods train ; with the exception of Karnani 
Dhan, the whole party got down at the Sadr Junction 
Cabin. Some of them went up into the Sadr Junction 
Cabin and asked the Babu there whether he was ready to - 
strike. They then communicated on the telephone with 
another Cabin. After that they went to the A. D. C. 
Cabin and interviewed the Babu there. They left him 
and met two Great Indian Peninsula Railway Babus and 
went on towards the Central Cabin. While the Shakur- 
pur party went to the Delhi North Western Railway 
Goods Office, two Great Indian Peninsula Railway Babus 
went towards the East Cabin. At the North Western 
Railway Goods Office a clerk informed them that he knew 
nothing about the strike except that the East Indian 
Railway porters had left work that day. It appears they 
also visited the North Western Railway Loco Shed at 
Delhi. Eventually they returned to Shakurpur by the 
9 Up train which reaches there about 5 P.M. They then 
dispersed to their quarters. About 6-30 P.M. a meeting 
was held in front of Hari Chand’s quarters and it was 
decided to stop work at 2 a.m. that night. Various 
members of the party which had been to Delhi assured the 
meeting that the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian 
Railway and North Western Railway men were also ready 
to strike. About 8 P.M. another meeting gathered in 
front of Kanhaya Lal’s quarters. At this meeting Har- 
ballab Das and Ramji Das, Yard Foremen, pointed out 
that it was futile to strike at 2 a.m. as a number of men 
went off duty then and would not be implicated in the 
strike. It was therefore eventually decided that the 
strike should commence at midnight. Actually the strike 
seems to have commenced at 0-40. 


Jai Narain,the Assistant Station Master on duty, refused 
to strike or make over charge to Amir Ali before 2 a.m. ‘ 
He was hustled out of the telegraph office to which he 
had gone and all lights and signals were extinguished. 
At that time 227 Up goods was standing by the distant 
signal. Shortly afterwards it tried to enter the yard. 
The shed clerk Gopi Ram came to the station and he and 
others proposed to pull up the line and cut the telegraph 
wires and burn the station. Some of the men thought 
this was going too far but their protest was of no avail. 
The gangmate however refused to lend them a wrench so 
the design to destroy the line was frustrated. However 
Gopi, the approver, and others boarded 227 Up Goods 
and compelled the driver to back it some distance. One 
Sampat had pulled his son, Sheo Nath, off the train and 
beaten him. When tho train stopped, the party got down 
and tried to cut the wires with a couple of axes, failing 
in this Gopi Ram went and got a file, a hammer and a 
cold chisel from the driver’s tool box. The wires were 
then cut and the tools returned. zt 


The wire cutting apparently took place about 1-45 a.m. 
The party then returned to the station. Next morning 
the Station Master arrived with the police about 8 a.m. 
Finally, the staff resumed duty about 3 p.m. and the 
A. T. 8. and D. L. O. arrived after this from Bhatinda. 


A further piece of information is given by Harballab 
Daa, W. P. 3, who says that about 7 a.m. on the morning 
of the 14th Hari Chand and Alladia, Cabinman, started 
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for Delhi to obtain help from the Satyagraha Committee. 
This is indirectly corroborated by the evidence of Mr. 
Starr, the Station Master, Shakurpur, W. P. 2, who says 
that when he was returning in the morning from Delhi to 
Shakurpur he met Alladia, pointsman, Hari Chand, 
Assistant Station Master, Nasir, Shunting Jamadar and 
another menial who had lathis in their hands. 

The Defence Counsel have enunciated the usual plati- 
tudes on the subject of the evidence of approvers. I will 
therefore now examine the evidence with a view to seeing 
how far Sham Bihari Lal’s story is corroborated by other 
witnesses. 

W. P. 2, Mr. Starr, the Station Master, corroborates 
generally as regards the occurrence of the strike, though 
naturally not acquainted with the details at first hand. 
He also indirectly corroborates the approver in respect of 
the expulsion of Jai Narain from the Station Office and 
the backing of the goods train. He says he heard sounds 
of slaps and blows from the station and also shouts, and 
while on his way to Kishonganj he passed the goods train 
and afterwards heard it being backed. 

W. P. 3, Harballab Das, corroborates the approver as 
regards (i) the receipt of the wire on tho 12th, (#1) the 
meeting at Hari Chand’s quarters, (tit) the meeting at 
Kanhaya Lal’s quarters, (iv) thoexpulsion of Jai Narain 
from the Station Office on his refusal to strike, and (v) 
talk of Gopi Ram asa regards the pulling up of the line, 
burning the station and cutting the wires, Sampat’s 
removal of his son, Sheo Nath, from the wire cutting 
party, and the backing of the 227 Up Goods Train. . 

W. P. 4, Kalian Das, guard of the goods train, and 
W. P. 22, Thakur Das, the driver, corroborate as to the 
backing of the train and the seizure of tools by Gopi Ram. 

W. P. 5, Amir Ali, Relioving Station Master, corrobo- 
rates as regards the receipt of the wire on the 13th and 
algo as to the expulsion of Jai Narain. 

W. P. 6, Shubrati, corroborates the actual wire cutting 
and also (in cross-examination) the removal of Sheo Nath 
by his father Sampat. 

W. P. 13, Ram Pal, Gang mate, corroborates the state- 
ment that he refused to give Gopi Ram the wrench for 
pulling up the line. 

W. P. 14 and 15 merely prove that the telegraph wires 
were cut. 

W. P. 18, Jai Narain, corroborates the story of his 
refusal to strike, as a result of which he was hustled out 
of the office and assaulted. According to him Karnani 
Dhan, Signaller, was with him at the time which is corro- 
borated by Karnani Dhan in the course of his cross- 
examination. 

W. P. 20, Karnani Dhan, corroborates the approver as 
regards the receipt of a mossage on the 12th of April. 
This witness, I may remark, was in an oxtremely nervous 
condition. 

W. P. 21, Sham Lal, is rather an unsatisfactory witness. 
He testifies to the receipt of the wire, but appears to have 
combined in his version the separate wires of the 12th 
and 13th. His cross-examination tends to show that he 
is in sympathy with the defence. - 

Of the remaining witnesses, Mangal Singh, W. P. 10, 
merely gives evidence with reference to the supply of 
provisions at his shop at Shakurpur. Other witnesses 
corroborate the approver as regards the movements of 
the party that wont to Delhi on the 13th. They are 
W. P. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16 and 17. I shall have occasion 
to consider their evidonco i in greater detail at a later 
stage. 

I¢ will thus be scen that the approver’s story ia amply 
corroborated as regards its salient features. The details 
will naturally be considered when we come to deal with 
the cases of the individual accused. It must be remem- 
bered that with the exception of Jai Narain and possibly 
Karnani Dhan, and of course Mr. Starr, the Station Master, 
all the witnesses from Shakurpur more or less participated 
in the strike. Hence they are not likely to say more than 
they can help. It is evident also that the approver Sham 
Bihari Lal has somewhat minimized his own share in the 
strike. From the evidence of other witnesses and also 
from the perusal of the ziminie it is clear that he really 


was one of the ringleaders. However he everywhere 
admits his presence even if he tries to minimize what he 
actually did or said. I think that his statement may 
generally be relied upon. The argument of one counsel 
that the whole story of the expedition to Delhi is a fabri- 
cation is amply refuted by the evidence of the various 
cabinmen and clerks who were visited by the party. 

To turn now to a consideration of various general and 
legal points. The first point I will consider is the conten- 
tion that the employés at Shakurpur are not Government 
servants. It is urged that they are not employees of the 
North Western Railway but of the South Punjab Railway. 
The line running through Shakurpur is undoubtedly the 
property of the South Punjab Railway, but equally un- 
doubtedly it is worked hy the North Western Railway. 
There is no evidence to show that there is any South 
Punjab Railway service. It is admitted that people 
employed on this section of the line are liable to be trans- 
ferred to any other station on the whole of the North 
Western Railway system. It appears to me patent that 
the question of the ownership of the line has nothing to do 
with the case. The line is worked by the North Western 
Railway with their own staff and as a part of their own 
system. Their employees have no concern with the exact 
relationship existing between the North Western Railway 
which is a State Railway and the South Punjab Railway 
Company. It is obvious that throughout the accused 
regarded themselves as employees of the North Western 
Railway. I therefore hold that there is no force in this 
argument. 

The second point for consideration is the question of 
the sanction for these proceedings. This consists of a 
report by the Senior Superintendent of Police proposing 
to initiate a case under Rule 24 of the Defence of Indis 
Rules against 10 persons who induced or attempted to 
induce the railway staff at Shakurpur and also the East 
Indian Railway and Great Indian Peninsula staffs at 
Delhi to strike or fail in their duties as Government ser- 
vants. On this the District Magistrate wrote “ sanc- 
tioned.” This report and order were filed as Ex. P. A. 
In the course of arguments the Public Prosecutor pro- 
duced a report by the Deputy Superintendent of Railway 
Police, which is obviously the basis of the report of the 
Senior Superintendent of Police. This report and the 
Senior Superintendent of Police’s report are dated the 
1lth of May and the District Magistrate's sanction is the 
12th of May. 

The defence counsel contend that this sanction is in- 
sufficient as it is vague and does not specify the names of 
the accused. 

The rulings quoted by both the defence and the prose- 
cution refer to cases in which sanction under sections of 
the Criminal Procedure Code is required before a court 
can take cognizance of certain specified offences. Thus 
Section 196 of the Criminal Procedure Code lays down that 
a complaint made by order or under authority from the 
Local Government or some officer empowered by the 
Governor-General in Council in this behalf is necessary. 
These rulings and any arguments based on them appear 
to me to be quite beside the point, in view of the wording 
of No. 30 Defence of India Rules which runs ‘‘ No court 
shall take cogniznace of any offence punishable under 
these rules unless. . . . . © District Magistrate 

+ + has by order in writing consented to the ini- 
tintion of the proceedings.” This appears to me to bes 
totally different procedure to that prescribed in the 
Criminal Procedure Code which demands a formal com- 
plaint. In that case Government initiates the proceed- 
ings, under the Defence of India Rules all that is required 
is the acquiescence of the District Magistrate in the ini- 
tiation of the proceedings ; that is clearly present in this 
case. I therefore hold that the sanction or rather the 
consent to the initiation of the proceedings is sufficient. 

In this connection some of the defence counsel have 
argued that the sanction only applies to the attempt to 
induce men belonging to the East Indian Railway and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway to strike. As however 
in the Superintendent of Police’s report the railway staff 
at Shakurpur is specifically mentioned, it is clear that 
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the North Western Railway staff was also contemplated, 
and in any case I think the section is sufficiently wide 
to cover the case of North-Western Railway men 
at Delhi. 

Another point taken is that the sanction is dated the 
12th of May, whereas the First Information Report was 
dated the 19th of April, the first chalan the 12th of May, 
and the second chalan the 15th of May. The explanation 
of this is that the investigation was started in connection 
with the cutting of the telegraph wires, an offence under 
section 25 of the Indian Telegraph Act. It was only after 
the sanction obtained on the 12th of May that the charge 
under the Defence of India Rules was added. Thus 
naturally the first chalan only mentions the names of 
eight men concerned in the wire-cutting charge under the 
Telegraph Act. It is the chalan of the 15th, that contains 
the names of those accused of an offence under the Defence 
of India Rules. 

The third point is the question of misjoinder. Some of 
the accused have been charged with an offence under the 
Telegraph Act at Shakurpur, others with an offence under 
the Defence of India Rules, at Shakurpur, and others 
again with the samo offence at Shakurpur and Delhi. It 
is contended by the defence counsel that this constitutes 
misjoinder of charges. I am referred to 18 Cr. L. J. 
p. 664 (a ruling by the Judicial Commissioner of Sind) 
and 17 P. R., 1917. The Public Prosccutor also relies on 
the latter ruling and contends that scction 239, Criminal 
Procedure Code, covers this case. To my mind it is patent 
that the attempt to persuade the pcople at Delhi to strike, 
the actual strike that was induced at Shakurpur and the 
wireecutting are all one transaction displaying the con- 
tinuity of action and purposc on which stress is laid in 
17 P. R., 1917. This vigw seems to me to be fully borne 
out by the narrative that I have given at the beginning 
of this judgment. 

The wire-cutting was an act of sabotage such as usually 
accompanies strikes of this nature and therefore may 
clearly be considered part of the transaction. 

Fourthly, it has been argued that scction 149 is in- 
applicable. This contention is based on two grounds— 
First Mr. Bose in a very involved argument tried to make 
out, as far as I could follow him, that where every one 
was ready to strike there could be no unlawful assembly 
whose common object was to induce people to strike. 
This contention is entirely based on the fallacious hypo- 
theses set up by him that every one at Shakurpur and 
elsewhere was ready to strike whereas the evidence shows 
conclusively that several of the men at Shakurpur, for 
instance Jai Narain, were not anxious to strike, and in 
fact refused to do so though they were eventually com- 
pelled to stop work by the action of others. The second 
contention is that the case does not fall within the scope 
of section 141, Indian Penal Code. It clearly comes, 
however, within the scope of section 141(3) as the defini- 
tion of ‘* Offence ” as used in section 141 given in section’ 
40, Indian Penal Code, effectively disposes of Mr. Bose’s 
contention that offence in this context must be construed 
as an offence of the nature of mischief or trespass. 

Fifthly, Mr. Asaf Ali has argued that Rule 24 of the 
Defence of India Rules must be read as a continuation 
of rule 23 and that therefore Government servants must 
be narrowed down to members of the Military or 
Police service of His Majesty. This argument is 
effectively disposed of by-a perusal of the present 
rule 24 as amended by Notification No. 699, dated 
the 25th of April 1919, which after the words, “ servants - 
of His Majesty,” added “or of any railway company.” 
In any case a perusal of the Defence of India Rules would 
convince any one that each rule is a separate entity with 
no reference either to what precedes or what follows. 

Sizthly, it was argued that as force was used to bring 
about the strike, so rule 24 did not apply as that only 
deals with inducement. Personally I can imagino no 
‘stronger proof of attempt of inducement than the ultimate 
resort to force, which is typical of the so-called peaceful 
picqueting associated with strikes. 

Seventhly, another point to which the defence counsel 
devoted a great deal of time is the nature of the strike, 
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that is to say, whether it was duc, as they contend, to 
purely economic causes or whether it was part of a poli- 
tical agitation. In this connection it is clear that wires 
were being sent along the railway advocating a strike and 
mentioning that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested. The 
exact wording of these messages does not appear to me 
to be of any great importance. According to one version 
given by the approver the word Satyagraha was men- 
tioned in one of these messages and this is corroboratcd 
by Sham Lal though Karnani Dhan says that in the mess- 
age he received the word did not occur. However this 
point is of little importance. To prove that the strike was 
an economic one the defence have put in a number of 
exhibits to prove that after the strike was over and the men 
had returned to duty, the railway authorities made 
arrangements for the supply of cheap grain by breaking 
open some wagons that were standing in the goods-yard 
and by sending supplies from other stations. These 
exhibits are D. C. a telegram despatched on the after- 
noon of the 14th April by the Stationmaster, Shakurpur, 
to Bhatinda asking for supplics of afta, D. D. a wire of 
the same date to the Stationmastcr, Bahadargarh, D. H., 
I. and J., to show that a Rations Special was despatched 
to Shakurpur, D. M., letter dated the 19th May and 
D. L., another letter dated 25th May relating to the 
removal of provisions from the wagons. In addition 
D. E. and F. give the names of the men supplied with 
provisions and D. G. are receipts therefor, and D. K. is 
the cash remittance reccipt book for the amounts realised 
from them. 7 

In commenting on this I may remark that in view of 
the rates charged for provisions as given by Mr. Starr in 
his cross-examination on p. 59, viz., rice at 7 scers and 
wheat at 10 scers per rupee, it is no wouder that there 
was a large demand for these provisions. 

From the evidence of the shopkeeper and Mr. Starr, I 
think it is clear that there was no such acute shortage of 
provisions at Shakurpur as the defenco tried to make 
out. In fact one of the accused Alladia, pointsman, pro- 
duced two witnesses to say that he was giving a marriago 
feast on that day. It is possible that people may havo 
had some difficulty in getting provisions in Delhi itself as 
the hartal was still in progress. The conclusion I would 
draw is that at any rate the ringleaders were inspired by 
the prevalent agitation. It is possible that they were 
more easily able to enlist the sympathies of the menial 
staff in consequence of the very high current prices. After 
the strike had collapsed they would naturally try to make 
out that it was a purely spontancous result of hardships 
arising from the difficulty in procuring provisions. In 
any case as the Public Prosecutor very cogently pointed 
out the fact, if proved, that the strike was purely due to 
economic causes would only be an extenuating circum - 
stance with a view to mitigating punishment. 

Having thus cleared the ground I will now proceed to 
consider the evidence as against tho individual accused in 
detail. The most convenient course will be to consider 
first the case of Hari Narain, a cabinman on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at Delhi, accused No. 4, as 
he is concerned only in what happened during the visit 
of the Shakurpur party to Delhi. The approver’s story 
contains some gaps, which are probably duc to the fact 
that he was not questioned in great detail on this point. 
However, it contains the main featuries. He states that 
he, Hari Chand, Wilayati Ram, Alladia, cabinman, Nasir 
who are all accused in this case, Karnani Dhan, signaller 
(a witness), Prem, Dip Chand and Muhammad Din, who 
have not appeared, went to Delhi from Shakurpir in the 
forenoon of the 13th by a goods train. With the excep- 
tion of Karnani Dhan they all alighted at the Delhi 
Sadr Junction cabin. 

Hari Chand and Wilayati Ram went into the cabin 
which belongs to the East Indian Railway. They called 
the others up. Hari Chand did all the talking and asked 
the clerk Amir Bakhsh regarding his intentions in con- 
nection with a strike as he had heard from Wilayati Ram 
that he had been ready to strike on the 12th, Amir Bakhsh 
and-Hari Chand then spoke on the telephone with another 
cabin. This is generally corroborated by W. P. 9, Amir 
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Bakhsh, who says that 6 or 7 men came to his cabin. 
Hari Chand, Wilayati Ram and the approver came inside, 
Nasir stood at the door and the rest or the steps. They 
said they were North-Western Railway men, his telephone 
rang and he attended to it. Hari Chand asked him 
whether they were doing anything about the difficulty in 
getting provisions and whether he knew anything of a 
Great Indian Peninsula strike. He refused to call up 
the Great Indian Peninsula cabin and finally at the sug- 
gestion of the approver Hari Chand rang up the Durbar 
cabin. They said they were going to meet two Great 
Indian Peninsula babus at the A. D. C. cabin and left. 

From this point the approver has given a very condensed 
version. He says the party went tothe A. D. C. cabin, 
where Hari Chand asked the clerk his intentions. When 
they went down they met the two Great Indian Peninsula 
babus (i.¢., Hari Narain and Nadho Pershad). They 
went on towards the central cabin. The two Great 
Indian Peninsula men went towards the East Cabin 
towards the Power House (i.e., beyond the station), while 
the others went to the North-Western Railway goods 
office. The Great Indian Peninsula men said they. would 
arrange about the strike and meet them later. At the 
North-Western Railway goods shed they met one Jaswant 
Rai and learnt that the East Indian Railway porters had 
struck, After settling everything they left for Shakurpur 
by 9 Up which lcaves at 4-46 p.m. 

Other witnesscx fill in this with cor siderably more detail. 
W. P. 10 and 17 deal with the visit to the A. D. C. cabin. 
The former says 10 or 15 men visited his cabin but pro- 
fesses to be unable to idertify any one except the approver. 
W. P. 17 identifies Hari Chand, Wilayati Ram, Nasir, 
Ailadia, cabinman, the approver and Hari Narain and 
Madho Pershad¢ 

W. P. 11 Himmat Singh, the cabinman at the East 
Indian Railway West Cabin, which is next the A. D. C 
cabin says he was visited by the approver, Hari Chand 
Hori Narain, Wilayati Ram, Nasir and Alladia, cabinman, 
He refused to strike. 

Jaswant Rai has not been produced to corroborate the 
visit to the North-Western Railway goods shed. Appa- 
rently, however, visits were paid to the North-Western 
Railway engine shed and the East Indian Railway East 
Cabin. It is not however clear whether the Shakurpur 
people visited the shed before they went to the East Cabin, 
or after. : 

Regarding the visit to the engine shed we have the 
evidence of W. P. 7, Abdul Ghani, head fitter, W. P. 8, 
Kishori Lal, relieving shcd clerk, and W. P. 16, Panna Lal, 
fuel munshi. All these men agree that only four men 
visited their shed, viz., Hari Chand, the approver, Wilayati 
Ram and Hari Narain. W. P. 7 says it was Sham Bihari 
who spoke about a strike. W. P. 8 says that Sham Bihari 
and Hari Narain especially spoke and W. P. 16 says all 
four said strike karo. 

As regards the visit to the East Cabin we have the evid- 
ence of the cabinman W. P. 12, Sham Behari Lal, II. 
He says that the two Great Indian Peninsula men Hari 
Narain and Madho Pershad came first and that after some 
5 or 7 minutes Sham Behari, Hari Chand and Wilayati 
Ram joined them. They said they would strike at mid- 
night and asked) whether he would join. He refused. 
Madho Pershad announced his intention of going to 
Shahdara to arrange a strike there. 

Now there can be no doubt that the Shakurpur party 
did visit Delhi with the object of arranging if possible with 
men employed on the Great Indian Peninsula and East 
Indian Railway and the local North-Western Railway 
that they should strike simultaneously. This was done 
in pursuance of their common object which was to foment 
a strike at Shakurpur, which naturally would be materially 
assisted if the other broad gauge lines at Delhi struck 
also. As rule 24 of the Defence of India Rulcs stood at 
the time before its amendment by the Notification of 25th 
April the incitement of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
East Indian Railway men to strike constituted no offence 
in itself as they were not Government servants, I there- 
fore had to discharge Madho Pershad. 1 charged Hari 
Narain with an offence under section 149, Indian Penal 


Code, read with rule 24, Defence of India Rules, and also 
under rule 24 by itself on the strength of his visit to the 
North-Western Railway shed. As however the witnesses 
W. P. 7, 8 and 16 agree in saying that only 4 men visited 
their shed, it cannot under section 141 be held that they 
constituted an unlawful assembly at that moment. The 
evidence of these witnesses is harldly sufficient to warrant 
a conviction for the actual personal commitment by Hari 
Chand of an offence under rule 24 of the Defenc2 of India 
Rules, it seems to me that it would be somewhat straining 
the law if I convicted him of abetment of the offence. 
I therefore acquit Hari Narain on these technical grounds. 
His defence I should note was an alibi but the evidence 
produced in support of it was most unconvincing and 
appeared to me to be concocted. I have no doubt that 
he took the part ascribed to him, though owing to the 
then state of the law he escapes the consequence of his 
acts. 

In view of the above decision it will be impossible to 
convict any of the accused in respect of what they did at 
Delhi. The evidence is however still important in so far 
as it reveals their frame of mind and in some cases the 
part they took in the subsequent proceedings. It also 
corroborates the approver’s story and in certain cases tells 
against the defence evidence that has been tendered. I 
may therefore remark here that I consider that this 
evidence proves that the approver Hari Chand, Wilayati 
Ram, Nasir and possibly Alladia, cabinman, though his 
defence evidence throws some doubt on this, came to 
Delhi on the 13th April and devoted most of their time 
in Delhi to inquiries regarding the temper of other railway 
employés in the event of a strike and certainly in some 
cases urged them to join in. 

Before leaving this subject I should note that the defence 
have commented on the fact that Karnani Dhan was not 
questioned as regards the expedition to Delhi. As he 
did not get down with the rest at Delhi Sadr Junction 
Cabin and had no knowledge of their subsequent move- 
ments F fail to see why he should have been questioned by 
the prosecution. The defence could have questioned him 
if they liked but refrained from doing so. In the cireum- 
stances I do not think any inference is to be drawn from 
the fact that he does not speak of this visit to Delhi 
since as I have previously remarked he was distinctly 
nervous when giving his evidence. 

I will now consider the case of those accused who took 
part in fomenting the strike, leaving the wire-cutting 
party for subsequent consideration as a group. Hari 
Chand, accused No. 1, was an Assistant Stationmaster at 
Shakurpur station and according to the approver was one 
of the ring-leaders in the strike. He was in the sick 
report and his relief Amir Ali, W. P: 5, reached Shakurpur 
on the 12th morning. I have already dealt with his pro- 
ceedings at Delhi and will now consider the evidence 
relating to the part played by him at Shakurpur. I will 
first take the approver’s evidence and note how far it is 
corroborated. The approver states Hari Chand was one 
of those present when Karnani Dhan showed the message 
of the 12th to Rustam Ali and said they should strike. 
W. P. 3, Harballab Das, corroborates, so does W. P. 21, 
Sham Lal, though this witness appears to have mixed up 
the messages of the 12th and 13th giving details about 
the message of the 12th which properly refer to that of 
the 13th. He appears to have seen both messages. His 
evidence is not worth much in view of his absurd story 
(told in cross examination of the approver regarding his 
statement) The approver further states that Hari Chand 
telephoned the contents of the Message to the Loco shed. 
About 11 p.m. Hari Chand came to him and Sham Lal 
and then went and inquired if there was any further 
news, later returning and saying none had been received. 

On the morning of the 13th a message was taken by 
Sham Lal and the approver. It was accidentally dupli- 
cated and Hari Chand took one copy to the Assistant 
Stationmaster, Amir Ali, the approver and Sham Lal 
accompanying him. This is corroborated by W. P. 6 
Amir Ali who came on duty at 10 aM. onthe 13th. The 
approver further says that Hari Chand told the contente 
of the telegram to the menial staff, some of whom were 
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sitting about there. After this comes the expedition to 
Delhi with which I have already dealt. After their return 
Hari Chand summonod a mecting at his quarters about 
6-30. Hari Chand said that it had been arranged with 
the East Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula, and 
North-Western Railway cabins to strike and that 
they should do -the same. He was corroborated by the 
approver, and others. They got the meeting to swear to 
strike. This js corroborated by W. P. 3. 

A second meeting was held in front of Kanhaya Lal's 
quarters. Hari Chand and others admitted that they had 
approved the arrangement come to at the previous meet- 
ing to strike at 2 a.m. Ramji Lal and Harballab Das 
objected that midnight was better as that weuld impli- 
cate every one. It was accordingly finally agrecd to 
strike at midnight. W. P. 3, Harballab Das, corroborates 
except that he denics that ho advocated a midnight strike. 
This is not a scrious discrepancy as ho naturally tries to 
minimize his own part in the proceedings. 

When the strike started Hari Chand was one of those 
who sent the approver to try and find out what other 
stations were doing in the matter. He also sent for 
Amir Ali to come and rolieve Jai Narain who refused to 
stop work. He telephoned to Gopi Ram at the Loco 
shed to draw the engine fires. He made enquirics of 
Delhi Kishenganj about the Up Mail which never got 
as far as Shakurpur that night. There is no direct cor- 
roboration of these details but W. P. 5, Amir Ali, says 
that he was sent for about 0-30 to relieve Jai Narain 
though he was not due to do so till 2 a.m. and that Jai 
Narain denied having sent for him and refused to stop 
work, till forced todo so. Jai Narain, W. P. 21 corrobo- 
rates this. Both these witnesses state that Hari Chand 
was present at the time and thus indirectly corroborate 
the approver. I may note that Jai Narain says that 
the approver was the person who actually pulled his 
hand away from the telegraph instrument. 

This is all that the approver has to say against Hari 
Chand. W. P. 3, Harballab Das however says that Hari 
Chand definitely urged him to stop work at about 11-30 
or 11-45 p.m. He further adds that the next morning 
Hari Chand and Alladia started to try and get help 
from Delhi. This is more or less corroborated by W. P. 2, 
Mr. Starr, the Stationmaster, who states that on his way 
back to Shakurpur which he reached about 8 a.m. on 
the: morning of the 14th he met Hari Chand and others 
armed with Jathis. This witness also saw Hari Chand 
and others later in the morning returning from Cabin 
but does not know what they had been doing there. 
He regarded Hari Chand as one of the ring-leadors in tho 
strike. 

To turn now to the defence, Hari Chand says that he 
was suffering from rheumatism contracted in Mesopota- 
mia.* He reported sick and came off duty on the 11th 
at 5 p.m.. His relief Amir Ali, W. P. 5, arriving next 
morning so that he did not go on“duty again. Ho was 
living with Kanhaya Lal who told him on the 12th that 
there would be nothing to eat next day. In fact he only 
got some milk. He denies leaving his quarters on the 
13th. He alleges that the approvor has only accused him 
to save his own skin. He winds up with the complaint 
that he has been summarily dismissed by the railway 
authorities and states that he was commended for good 
work in Mesopotamia. 

In his defence he produced the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
Railway Hospital, Jhind, W. P. 16, who says that he 
treated Hari Chand for rheumatism. The medical 
officer also saw him and said he would recommend a 
transfer to a different climate and recommended him for 
@ month’s leave from the 15th. The witness, however, 
does not help the acoused as he says the rheumatiam was 

merely chronio and not -acute. He could walk about 
as woll as the witness had ever seen him and was capable 
of doing his usual work. I may note that Hari Chand’s 
relief, W. P. 5, says that Hari Chand was all right when 
he saw him. W. D. 19 tells an unconvincing story of 
going to try and get medicine from Hari Chand on the 
13th and finding him lying on a cot. This witness goos 
#o {ar as to say that he does not know if there was a strike 


though he is » shunting jemadar at Shakurpur and was 
merely on the sick list with sore eyes. W. D. 20 an old 
friend from Delhi says that the 13th was a holiday and 
he went to see Hari Chand whom ho found ill and stayed 
the night there returning on foot next. morning about 
4 a.m. to Delhi. He too professes ignorance of any 
stoppage of work at Shakurpur. He is unconvincing. 
Even more unconvincing is W. D. 21, a villager of the 
adjoining village of Madipur who says that he went to the 
station to.ask about a train, failing to find Hari Chand 
went to his quarters and found him lying there groaning. 
He also saw a babu there and first picked out Wilayati 
Ram accused as the man instead of the preceding 
witness. W. D. 22, a shunting driver, says he did not 
see Hari Chand on the night of the 13th. This does not 
help accused as this witness says he remained in the yard 
and did not go to the station which was the scene of 
Hari Chand’s activity. W. D. 44 says he heard Hari 
Chand was commended for good work in Mesopotamia 
where the witness was himself. W.D.‘17 says the 
samo, while W. D. 18 gives him a god character. All 
theso three men are fellow stitiun-masters. Their 
evidence does not help us in determining the guilt of the 
accused in a case liko the present, at the most, if ac- 
cepted, it might be @ reason for dealing leniently with 
him, if convicted. 

Roviewing the evidence I come to the conclusion that 
the evidence of W. D. 19, 20, and 21 is worthles8, while 
that of the remaining witnesses dovs not help the accused 
in this case, if anything the evidence of W. D. 10 goes 
against him, as showing that he was quite able to get 
about and was not incapacitated as he alleges. In 
arguing the caso Mr. Bose described tho story of the expedi- 
tion to Delhi as an entire fabrication on the strength of a 
few discropancies in the evidence. Those were mostly 
of the most natural type such as the approver describing 
& man as being willing to strike, whereas the man himself 
very naturally declarcs that he refused to strike. I 
have already held that Hari Chand was one of the party 
who went to Delhi since in addition to the approver we 
have the evidence of W. P. 9, 11, 12 and 17 against him. 
Mr. Bose further arguod that there was no reason why 
Hari Chand should be at thostation when the wires arrived 
as ho was not on duty. Apart from the possible explana- 
tion that he was there because he expected that messages 
would arrive, it seems to me quite natural for a man 
off duty to hang about the office gossiping with his fellow 
clerks instead of sitting by himslf alone in his quarters, 
as apparently Hari Chand had not got his family at 
Shakurpur. I. hold therefore that tho prosecution 
evidence is substantially true and that Hari Chand 
took an active part in promoting the strike at Shakurpur. 

To take now the case of Kanhaya Lal accused 2, corre- 
spondence clerk, at Shakurpur. The approver states 
that ho and Hari Chand said that tho message of the 12th 
meant that there was to be a strike. This is in cross- 
examination. On the 13th he was present at the office 
when the messago received that morming was taken 
and discussed. That morning the approver handed 
him his arrival report. He was not one of the party 
that went to Delhi. He was present at the mecting at 
Hari Chand’s quarters and advocated a strike. He 
arrived late at the second meeting which was held in front 
of his own quarters. He was one of those who sent the 
approver to find out what was happoning elsewhere 
when tho striko had actually begun. 

W. P. 3, Harballabh Das, corroborates the approver as 
to Kanhaya Lal’s presenco at both meotings. He says 
that it was the acoused and Hari Chand who got the 
meeting to swour to strike. Ho also says that he spoke 
at the second meoting. 

He was one of the party seen returning from Cabin 
on the morning of the 14th by Mr. Starr who regarded 
him as one of tho ring-leaders. 

In his statement tho accused lays stress on the difficulty 
of obtaining provisions, he says he asked the Station- 
master to make arrangements on the 13th and was told 
to send a Chaprasi to Delhi, he sent Purshadi, pointsman, 
who returned empty-handed saying the people had beaten 
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him. Accused took him to the Stationmaster to whom 
he repeated his story. About 6 P.M. on his way to his 
quarters, he again spoke to the Stationmaster on tho 
subject. Next morning he stayed away till 2-30 p.m. 
as he saw there was an uproar. He has been summarily 
dismissed. He attributes his inclusion among the accused 
to a quarrel with the approver at Bhatinda. 

Mr. Starr denies that Parshadi made any complaint 
tohim. Parshadi himself (W. D. 10) morely says that he 
was sent to Delhi by Kanhaya Lal but failed to got ata 
as the shops were shut, he told Kanhaya Lal but makes 
no mention, of having been beaten or speaking to tho 
Stationmaster. W. D. 11 says that on the 13th some 
menials complained to Kanhaya Lal about the shortago 
of provisions and that he took them to the Stationmaster. 
This witness left for Bhatinda at 6 p.m. W. D. 9, o trains 
clerk at Shakurpur whose quarters are next but one to 
those of accused, says he saw him in his quarters about 
noon. He professes ignurance of any mocting in tho 
quarters and says there were complaints of provision 
shortage. W. D. 12 is produced to try and show cnmity 
between the accused and Sham Behari Lal, the approver. 
His statement is not very convincing. The two remain- 
ing witnesses W. D. 13 and 14 merely speak to the accused’s 
good character, they are fellow railway men. 

On reviowing the evidence I sce no reason to doubt 
tho prosecution view that Kanhaya Lal was one of the 
minor leaders in the strike. 

The next accused whose case las to bo considered 
is Wilayati Ram, accused No. 5, surveyor. As against 
him there is the evidence that shows that he was one 
of the party who went to Delhi. According to the 
approver he was at the first mecting at Hari Chand’s 
quarters and corroborated him as regards the readiness 
of the Delhi railwaymen to strike. Ho was also ono of 
the leaders at the meeting in froné of Kanhaya Lal’s 
quarters. These statements are corroborated by W. P. 
3, Harballab Das. 

The accused’s own story is that he went from Shakurpur 
to Bhatinda on the 11th and stopped there on the 12th 
and 13th to show the plan of the Delhi ballast siding 
to the Executive Engineer, only returning on the 14th 
to Kishengunj. 
by Sham Behari and Harballab to get down and join 
the riot. He denies knowing these men before. The 
evidence produced in support of this story requires very 
careful consideration as if it were made out, grave doubt 
would arise as regasds the accuracy of the approver’s 
statement. W. D. 2, Mr. Roboy, the Executive Engincer 
of Bhatinda, identifies his initials on o slip dated the 
12th April and an indent dated the 15th made out on the 
authority of the slip for the supply of a chagul to the 
accused. He does not romember the accused showing 
him any plans of the Delhi ballast siding and says that 
he would not go through plans with ao surveyor ona 
Sunday. The 13th April I should note was a Sunday. 
These two documents are oxhibits D.a-1 and a-2._ W. D. 
I proves that he made thom out at the request of Wilayati 
Ram. Both documents were prepared on tho 12th on 
which day Wilayati Ram was in his oftico till mid-day or 
lp.m. There is a train leaving Bhatinda for Delhi about 
2-30. W. D. 3 tho head draftsman whose subordinate 
the accused is, wrote tho slip D. a-2 and sent it to W. D. 1, 
he cannot say if it was before or afternoon. He further 
states that Wilayati Ram had brought a plan of the new 
siding and that he did not leave nis office till 4r.m. Ho 
however says that the accused announced his intention of 
commencing work on the 13th and says he told him that 
ag it was a Sunday he could do as he likod. This evidence 
must be accepted as proving the prosence of the accused 
at Bhatinda on April 12th but this would not prevent 
his being at Shakurpur by the early morning of tho 
13th, as I find in the railway time-table that in addition 
to the train timed to leave Bhatinda at 2-20 p.m. which 
he might porhaps have caught there is another passengor 
train leaving at 11-23 p.m. and reaching Delhi Kishengunj 
at 9-7 A.M. 

The acoused however has attempted to provo his 
presence in Bhatinda on the 13th. W. D. 6 says he met 


On the way at Shakurpur he was urged ~ 


tho accused on the platform at Bhatinda on the night 
of the 13th and had a talk with him. The accused gave 
him o message for his brother Khairati Lal at Kaithal. 
This witness however admits that the accused reminded 
him of the date when asking him to give evidence so that 
no weight attaches to his evidence. W D. 6 for whom 
formerly the accused acted as an ‘artiya’ says he saw 
him at Rohtak Station in the train about 8 a.m. on tho 
14th. Ido not attach much weight to this evidence. 
If these two men were telling the truth one would expect 
to find that the accused had travelled with his friend 
W. D. 6 as far as Narawana, where the branch line to 
Kaithal takes off. Finally the accused’s brother Khairati 


-Lal produced a postcard marked D.-b addressed to him 


by the accused from Bhatinda and dated 13th April. The 
wholo tenor of this postcard is such that it sounds as if it 
were written to support the alibi. It says that he had 
reached Bhatinda on the 11th and was going that night 
towards Delhi. His address would be Kishengunj. It is 
strange that when writing ho did not ask for the pyjamas 
and shirts, which hc wanted made quickly, instead of rely- 
ing on the message by W. D. 6.:So much for the nature 
of the postcard, tho question arises as to its postmarking. 
It bears tho postmarks of the Bhatinda R. M. 8. and 
Kaithal. The month April and tho time of delivery 
3 p.m. are clear cnough in the Kaithal postmark but 
the day of the month is undecipherable, the posteard 
having been folded and thus rubbed at this point. As 
regards tho Bhatinda postmark this shows “13 Ap 19” 
apparently but it is an extraordinary and suspicious 
coincidence that under this postmark there aro distinct 
traces of another postmark, the date of which is un- 
decipherable. Under these ciroumstances I am unable 
to accept the postcard as genuine. I may also remark 
that it is strange that “‘Khairati Lal should have kept 
such a vory ordinary card. The remaining two witnesses 
W. D. 7 and 8 are merely as to his character. To sum 
up I consider that the evidence of the various witnesses, 
viz. W. P. 9, 11, 12 and 17 who depose to the accused 
being one of the party who visited them at Delhi on the 
13th and who have no earthly reason for falsely accusing 
this man must be accepted. This coupled with the 
statements of the approver and Harballab proves his 
presence at Delhi and Shakurpur on the 13th and thus 
effectually disposes of the very doubtful evidence pur- 
porting to prove his presence at Bhatinda on that date, 
though he was undoubtedly there on the 12th. I there- 
fore hold that the evidence proves that Wilayati Ram 
was one of the strike-leaders on the 13th. 

The next accused is No. 6, Nasir, shunting jemadar. 
According to the approver he was at tho Delhi expedition. 
Ho attended the meeting at Hari Chand’s and corroborated 
him as to tho readiness of the Delhi micn to strike. He 
was also present at the second meoting in front of 
Kanhaya Lal’s. As regards the Delhi visit he was identi- 
fied by W. P. 11, 17 md as visiting thoir respective cabins, 

Ho was met armed with a latht in company with Hari 
Chand and others on the morning of the 14th by W. P. 2, 
Mr. Starr, who regarded him as a leader. W. P. 3 cor- 
roborates the approver as to his presence at both mectings 
and in cross-cxamination says he spoke at the second 
mecting. W. P. 18, Jai Narain, says he was present 
when the strikers expelled him from his office and with 
Baz Khan took him as far as D. Cabin. 

Tho accused states that his children were ill and one 
had dicd so that he was not going anywhere. He was 
on duty from 2 a.m. till 10 a.m. on the 13th. About 
noon Rama Nand called at his quarters and he gave him 
somo medicine for his cycs. At 6 P.M. he went on 
duty again. He went to sco No. 101 apparently about 
11-30 and returned about 0-30. A crowd was collect- 
ing and saying that Mr. Starr had gone to Delhi and 
they would leave work as no arrangements had been 
made for fecding them. They all sat down and so 
did he. 

He produced W. D. 19, Ram Anuj, who says he got 
medicine for his cyes from accuscd and W. D. 34, who 
is also a shunting jemadar and remembers that they 
went off duty together on the 13th at 10 a.m and went 
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to their quarters. About 2-30 or 3 ho heard Nasir’s wife 
crying and went to inquire. Nasir told him sho had 
remembered her dead daughter. 


The defence evidence is negligible and tho. best his 
pleader can do for him is to argue that as he was on 
duty till 10.a.0.:be would probably have gone to bed 
then and that ho is only a shunting jomadar and if he 
did go to Delhi there was no offence in that. I see no 
reison to doubt the prosccution evidence which shows 
that Nasir was one of the leaders among the menials. 


I will next take the case of Allahdia, cabinman, accused. 
No. 8, as he is the only remaining accused who is not 
alleged to have taken part in the wirc-cutting. Against 
him the approver dcposes that he was one of those who 
went to Delhi, that at the first mecting he corroborated 
Hari Chand 4s to the readincss of the Delhi men to atrike, 
that he was present at the sccond mecting and finally 
that he was one of those who scized Jai Narain when he 
was forced to stop work W. P. 17 and 11 identify him 
as among those who visited their respective cabins at 
Delhi on tho 13th. W. P. 2, Mr. Starr merely mentions 
him as one of the ring-leaders. W. P. 3 corroborates as 
to his presence at both the mcctings and says ho spoke 
at the sccond. He also says that tho accused and Baz 
Khan had hold of Jai Narain near the D. cabin after he 
had been expelled from the office. He further says that 
Allahdia started next morning with Hari Chand to obtain 
help from Delhi. W. P. 18, Hari Narain, says that the 
accused came to his office about 0-5 and threw his keys 
on the table and said he was going to stop work, all 
the signals had been put out, he had pushed them out. 
Accused’s duty ‘was from 6 P.M. to 64.m. Later he was 
among those who prevented the witucss from continuing 
to work ; this witness however docs not mention Allahdia 
as one of his actual assailants. 

The accused says he went on duty at mid-day on the 
13th. About 4 p.m. aftcr passing 9-Up ho went to the 
station where the men wero collecting. They said 
they had reported to tho sahib that somo arrangement for 
supply of provisions should be made. He went back 
to his cabin and workcd till 0-30 when Jai Narain tele- 
phoned to him to bring the keys. He took the keys to 
him and on coming out found men in the verandahs 
and near D. cabin. They said they could not work as 
they were starving. They all sat down and he sat down 
too. Later they all went to their homes. He produced 
two witnesses, W. D. 42, a cabinman deposcs that after 
an 18 hours spell he made over charge to AMahdia. The 
18 hours spell was duo to the day being Sunday when 
the shifts change. W. D. 43, a pilot jemadar says that 


he also went on duty at noon as Allahdia did. He saw 
him at his cabin throc times, viz., about 5 
and 7-30 when taking out trains. 

The duty register, Ex. D. N., shows that the turns of 
duty of Allahdia and Mam Chand, W. D. 42, wore, ziz. :-— 


P.M., 6 P.M. 


cor the week For the week 
— endinz 19th — ending 12th 

April 1019. | Apr.l 1919. 

Mam Chand. | I8to 6 ! Allahdia =. | 18 to 6 
Allahdia . . 6 to 18. | Mam Chand 6 to 18. 


A manuscript note on tho first page of the book points 
Mam Chand’s explanation of how the change of shift 
is effected being correct. From this register however 
W. D. 43's story of going on duty at noon appears doubt- 
ful. For the first week thore appears only two pairs 
of pilot jemadar in the Up yard and these exchanged 
shifts for the second weck, Shadi is not one of them, 
he and his mate make their first appearance in the second 
weck with a shift from 20 to 8 in the case of Shadi. 

This evidencc-makes me somewhat doubtful as to 
whether Allahdia was one of those who visited Delhi. 
He ought to have been on duty at Shakurpur it secms 
at the time. I am however satistied that he took a fairly 


prominent part in the proceedings at Shakurpur and was 
one of those who forced Jai Narain to stop work. 

This disposes of the cases of those who did not take any 
part in the wire-cutting ; I will now deal with the cases of 
the remaining accused, viz., Allahdia pointaman and 
Abdul Rahim who are alleged to have actually cut tho 
wires and Gopi Ram, Murad, Pita, and Agha Hussain 
who abetted them. I should note that I dischargo 
Umrao who was said to have been one of the abettors 
as he was a one-armed man who could not have done such. 


The approver gives the story as follows :—About 
the time that the strike commenced No. 227 Goods reached 
the signal. It ought to have been taken into the yard 
and remarshalled into No. 101 Up. Hari Chand tole- 
phoned to Gopi Ram however to draw the fires of tho 
engine in the shed. Gopi Ram camo to the station. 
Jai Narain had been turned out of the office and the 
staff were hanging about. Gopi'Ram proposed to pull 
up the rails and tried to get a wrench for the purposo 
from Ram Pal, who refused to give it. Gopi Ram then 
suggested cutting the wires and burning the station. 
The approver says he and Sham Lal protested that this 
was too scrious a matter but Gopi Ram would not listen 
and made the approver go with him. He took the 
approver, Harballab Das, Abdur Rahim, Shobrati, 
Pita, Murad, Agha Hussain, Allahdia, pointsman, and 
Sheo Nath to No. 227 Goods which was standing at the 
signal. They all got on to the engine and Gopi made 
tho guard back the train. Before they started however 
Sampat arrived and pulled off his son Sheo Nath and 
took him away beating him. The train was backed 
for a mile or so and then they got down. Abdul Rahim 
was sent up the pole and endeavoured to cut the wires 
with an axc. When he failed Gopi Ram went and got 
a file, hammer and cold chiscl from the engino tool-box. 
Abdur Rahim cut 7 or 8 wires with the filo but failed 
to cut the last. Howover Allahdia climbed up and 
cut that. In cross-cxamination the approver gives 
the detail that some of them had to hold up the pole; 
this little detail bears the stamp of truth as naturally 
the pole would tend to lean inwards with the weight 
of the uncut wires when the counter strain was removed 
by the cutting of the wires on the other side. The party 
then boarded the engine again and went as far as the 
distant signal whence they proceeded to the station on 
foot. 

W. P. 3, Harballab Das, says that it was Gopi who 
proposed the cutting of the wires. He and the approver 
took some men to the train. Allahdia, pointsman, 
Shco Nath Shobrati, Murad, Agha Husain, Pita, Umrao 
and Abdur Rahim went, witness went too but left when 
the train started to back. Sampat arrived and removed 
hig son Shoo Nath. In cross-cxamination he says that 
Sham Bihari did not protest against the proposal to 
cut the wires but actually supported Gopi in it ; this is 
very probably true. 

W. P. 6, Shobrati, says that Gopi and Sham Bihari 
made him stop work. About 1 or 1-30 they proposed 
to cut the wircs and wreck the line. They made him go 
with them. Sampat rescued his son Shco Nath. After 
getting down from the engino Gopi told him to climb 
up and cut the wires but he refused and Abdur Rahim 
was sent up. He and Allahdia cut the wires about 2 
or 2-30 A.M. He also describes the pole as leaning and 
being propped up by some of the party. 


W. P. 13, Ram Pal, corroborates as to his refusing 
to give Gopi a wrench to wreck the line. 


W. P. 4, the guard, and W. P. 22, the driver, of the 
Goods train 227 deposo that they found tho signal 
against them. Eventually the lamp was ‘extinguished. 
Thoy started to movo in on their own responsibility. 
Then a party came and made them pull up and then 
back the train as far as the fog-signal post. They got 
down and some of them later returned and seized some 
tools from the engine tool-box. These they returned 
later. The driver took his train back to the signal and 
waited there till next morrMiag when the police arrived 
with the stationmaster and the train was piloted into the 
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station. The driver says no ono travelled on the train on 
the way back. Ho furthor says that Gopi personally 
backed the train part of the way and that he was among 
those who came for the tools. Gopi is the only man 
he identifies. The guard however identifies the approver 
also and says that the rest sat on the foot board. In 
the guard’s rough journal Ex. D. 8. it is noted that the 
delay was due to a strike of the signal staff. The defence 
attempt to make capital out of the fact that no mention 
is made of the backing of the train. ‘Tho natural explana- 
tion is that the guard and driver did not expect this 
to come to light and saw no need to lay themselves open 
to a charge of dereliction of duty when they could truth- 
fully ascribe the delay to the strike. 

_ The backing of tho train is corroborated by W. P. 2, 
Mr. Starr, who heard the sound of it. 

The evidonce of Mr. De Panning W. P. 14, and the lines- 
man, W. P. 15, proves that the wires were cut and so does 
the fact that Mr. Starr was informed at Delhi Kishen- 
ganj from Delhi ballast siding that communication with 
Shakurpur was intcrrupted. All Mr. Do Panning can 
say is that he detected the break uctwecn 6 and 7 a.m. 
Mr.. Bose argues that it cannot therctore have been cut 
much before that as it would have been detected. How- 
ever it must be remembered that it was a Sunday night 
and there may not have been much traffic. I do not 
attach much weight to the argument. Mr. Bose also 

_ urges that as in other places it may have been cut by 
the neighbouring villages but there is nothing to support 
this theory. The object of cutting the wircs was of 
course to hamper communication. 

I will now consider the statements of the accused. 
Allahdia, pointsman, No. 7 accused says he went at noon, 
about 10 p.m. he went asleep at his points and did not 
wake till 1 a.m. when tho row started. He saw men 
sitting about between the station and the quarters and 
they said they had stopped work because no arrangement 
~had been mado about food. He stopped work too. He 
denies having any share in cutting the wires and says 
he has been accused owing to enmity with Shabrati. 

He produced two witnesses, W. D. 27 and 28, who 
say that they attended a marriage feast which he was 
giving that night. This story in itself rings falso and 
in any case directly contradicts the accuscd’s own state- 
ment that he was asleep at his points from 10 p.m. till 
lam. ¥ Ey 

Abdur Rahim accused No. 9 chaprasito Mr. Jacob the 
yardmaster denios having anything to do with the wire- 
cutting and says that he was at home that night. Ap- 
parently -he lives in Madipur which is less than a milo 
from the station. He produced threo Madipar men, 
W. D. 29, 30 and 31, who say he was asleep at home 
that night. Their evidence however is not very con- 
vincing. 

Murad, accused No. 10, a lampman says he went to 
sleep in the lamproom about 10 p.m. and did not wake 
till 6 a.m. when he discovered there had been a strike. 
He ascribes his inclusion among the accused to onmity 
with the approver on account of his refusal to give him 
some oil. Ho produced two witnesses. W. D. 32 professes 
entire ignorance of there ever having becna strike. W. D. 
33, Mohammad Bashir, trains clerk, says that he too had 
gone to Murad to get oil for his house but Murad said 
he had none. Sham Bihari came too and asked for oil 
and was told there was none but witness saw no quarrel. 
This evidence does not help the accused. 

Accused, No. 12, Gopi Ram, shedman, says that he 
received a memorandum from Jai Narain to supply power 
for 101-Up goods. He called the driver and fireman. 
About 0-30 the driver came and said no Jemadar had 
come to take the engine, he should, phone to thie station- 
master to send one. Accused says he rang up the station. 
He was told that work had stopped and he should stop too. 
He went to the station and found every one had collected 
and had stopped work. Jai Narain told him it was duc 

to the failure of the stationmaster to arrange for food. 
Sham Bihari Lal told him to stop work and draw the fires. 
Accused told him to mind his own business, ho would not 
stop work. Sham Bihari threatened revenge. Accused 


then returned to the shed and sent back the driver Sbibbu 
as there was no hope of the train starting. The fires 
were bunked. He went to sleep in his office. About 
5 a.m. he got up and wrote his diary and at 6 made over to 
Ram Chand and went home. He denies going to No. 
227 Goods and cutting the wires. 

He has called 4 witnesses in his defence. It is strange 
however that his counsel refrained from asking Jai Narain 
any questions in cross-examination that would tend 
to corroborate his story. Mr. Starr has produced the 
memorandum from Jai Narain which is marked demi- 
official. * 

W. D. 23 produces the diary and duty list made out 
by Gopi Ram marked D. p and q. These were given 
him by the foreman to produce. I shall discuss these 
documents later. W. D. 24, the driver Shibbu, says 
he was due to leave at 0-55 and had to leave the shed 
15 minutes before that. No one camo so he went to 
Gopi who said he would Ict him know the cause of the 
delay a little later. About 20 or 25 minutes later Gopi 
said there was no one at the station. Gopi then went to 
hig oflice and witness went about 4 a.m. to the running 
room. 

W. D. 25, Allahdia, Shunter, and W. D. 26 Sanwalia, 
fireman, both say that after Shiblu complained to Gopi, 
the latter said he would go to the station. He returned 
in 20 or 25 minutes and said thero was no one at the 
station. He then went off and lay down in the running 
room. 

As regards this evidence it may be partly true, the 
vital point being whether Gopi was ouly away for 
some 25 minutes. It would be extremely easy for these 
men who work under his control to minimise the time of his 
absence, with a view to proving that he could not have 
gone on the wire-cutting expedition and returned within 
the time he was away. In the circumstances I do not 
attach much weight to their evidence. 

Now as regards the diary. little weight can be attached 
to this document, Ex. D. p. It was written up by the 
accused himself next morning and contains a statement 
which even according to his own statement must be con- 
sidered false, viz., all train engines left shed to time. 
Tho duty list D. P. has no particular significance except 
as showing that Shibbu was on duty with engine 1618 
as he says. I have dealt with most of his pleader's 
arguments in commenting on the evidence, I should note 
however that he urges that Ram Pal’s evidence has 
merely been introduced to create prejudice. As to 
this 1 necd only say that had Ram Pal not been produced 
the defence would have promptly commented on the 
absence of corroboration of this part of the approver’s 
story. His last suggostion is that his client has merely 
been accused because he is a large and stalwart man. 
Certainly the accused Gopi Ram is the biggest of the 
accused who aro mostly rather small men but I fail to 
seo any point in tho suggestion. 

The accused himsclf insinuates that he figures among 
the accused owing to Shain Bihari’s desire to be revenged 
because he refused to join the strike. A reference to 
the police inquiry however shows that several statements 
had been mado mentioning his name before the night 
of the 23rd April, which was the time when he, the ap- 
prover and others, arrived back from Bhatinda under a 
nilitary escort. 

Accused No. 13, Pita, a greaser, says he was on day 
duty on the 13th and went to his quarters at 4 P.M. 

Ho professes ignorance of anything else and states that 
he has enmity with Harballab Das, yard foreman. He 
produced two witnesses who testify that his work is day 
duty. Both however disclaim any knowledge as to hs 
whereabouts on the night of the 13th. Thus their evi- 
dence in nowise helps the accused. 

Tho last accused Agha Husain says he went to the 
yard to examine empty wagons about 10 p.m. On his 
return he found the staff sitting about. He sat down 
and went to sleep. Ho also alleges enmity with Harballab 
Das. Ho produced no defence. 
cighing this evidence I see no reason to Coubt the 
prosecution stury that Gopi Ram headed a party which 
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cut the wires. Abdur Rahim and Allahdia, pointsman, 
were the men who actually did the cutting. The other 
accused Murad, Pita and Agha Hussain accompained 
the party and thus abetted the offence. I should note 
that the approver Sham Bihari probably took a far 
more active part in this affair than he would have us 
believe. 

Turning now to the question of the exact sections 
under which the accused should be convicted, I think 
in view of the conclusions I have reached concerning 
the expedition to Delhi that they should only be convicted 
for what they did at Shakurpur, their proceedings at Delhi 
being merely considered as preliminary to that. There 
can be no doubt that Hari Chand and his friends cons- 
tituted an unlawful assembly when they h:ld the meet- 
ings at his quarters and those of Kanhaya Lal. They 
are thus liable under Séction 149, Indian Penal Code. 

Hari Chand has been charged under rule 24 and also 
under rule 24 read with section 149, Indian Penal Code. 
The evidence clearly proves that he took an active part 
in persuading the railway employees at, Shakurpur to 
strike and thus to fail in their duty as Government 
servants. I regard him together with Gopi Ram and 
Sham Bihari Lal as one of the ring-leaders. I therefore 
convict him of an offence punishable undor rule 24 of 
the Defence of India Rules. In consideration of his 
service in Mesopotamia I sentence him only to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, three months to be in solitary 
confinement. Having convicted him of the principal 
offence it is unnecessary to pass a scntence under the 
same rule read with section 149. 


Kanhaya Lal, accused No. 2, also took a prominent 
part in the meetings. I therefore convict him of an 
offence punishable under rule 24 of the Defence of India 
Rules and also under the same rule read with section 
149. I sentence him on the former count to undergo 
eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment, two months 
to be in solitary confinement. 


Wilayati Ram, accused No. 5, also took part in tho 
meetings but does not seem to have been so active as the 
preceding accused. I therefore find him guilty of an 
offence under section 149, Indian Penal Code, read with 
rule 24 of the Defence of India Rules and sentence him 
to eighteen months, rigorous imprisonment, two months 
to be in solitary confinement. ¥ 


Nasir, accused No. 6, appears to have been a leader 
among the menials and took part in the expulsion of Jai 
Narain. I therefore find him guilty of an offence punish- 
able under rule 24, Defence of India Rules, and also under 
the said rule read with 149, Indian Penal Code. As 
these menials were probably to some extent misguided 
by the clerical staff, I will deal leniently with them. 
I sentence Nasir to’ one year’s rigorous imprisonment, 
one month to be in solitary confinement. 


Accused No.-8, Allahdis, cabinman, undoubtedly 
took part in the strike. He was regarded as a minor 
leader; I find him guilty of an offence punishable under 
rule 24, Defence of India Rules, and also of an offence 
under the said rule read with section 149. I sentence 
him on the principal charge to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment, one month to be in solitary confinement. 

We come now to the cases of the men who cut, or abetted 
the cutting of, the telegraph wires. 

Allahdia, pointsman, accused No. 7, and Abdur Rehim, 
accused No. 9, have been proved to have actually cut the 
wires. I therefore find them guilty of an offence under 
section 25 of the Telegraph Act. Having regard to the 
fact that they were largely the tools of others, I will 
not inflict the maximum sentence on them. I senten:e 
Allahdia, pointsman, and Abdur Rahim to undergo each 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment, three months to be 
in solitary confinement. I also find them guilty of an 
offence under section 149 read with rule 24, Defence of 
India Rules, but as it was part and parcel of the same 
transaction I do not pass a separate sentence on this 
count. 

Gopi Ram, accused No. 12, took the most prominent 
part along with the approver in. promoting the 
wire-cutting with a view to interrupting communica- 
tions with other stations. He was present and aided 
by getting tools. I convict him accordingly of an offence 
under section 25 of the Telegraph Act read with section 
114, Indian Penal Code, As I regard him as primarily 
responsible for the commission of this crime I sentence 
him to three years’ rigorous imprisonment, three months 
to be in solitary confinement. 

T also find him guilty af an offence under rule 24, 
Defence of India Rules, read with section 149 and also of 
an offence under rule 24 itself in that he caused various 
railway employees to fail in their duty as Government 
servants. This however is all part of the same transaction 
culminating in-the cutting of the wires. I therefore do 
Not pass a separate sentence on this count. 

The remaining accused, Murad No. 10, Pita No. 13, 
and Agha Husain No. 14 are mere lads. They were 
undoubtedly present at and thus abetted the cutting of 


* the wires, I therefore find them guilty of an offence punish- 


able under section 25, Telegraph Act, read with 114, 
Indian Penal Code. In consideration of their youth and 
the fact that I regard them as mere tools in the hands 
of Gopi Ram and others, I merely sentence them to 


undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment apiece. _ 


I convict them also under section 149 with rule 24 but 
as they have already been sufficiently punished I pass 
no sentence on them on this count. 

I may note in conclusion that I have not sentenced 
any of the accused to fines as their convictions will 
presumably entail their dismissal from Railway service 
where they have not already been dismissed. 


Mr. H.H. Yule, District Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Delhi. (25th October 1919.) 


The unrest, which showed itself in the city of Delhi 
on the 30th March in connection with the first hartal. 
culminated in a riot at the Railway station, due to an 
attempt by the Satyagraha advocates to compel the 
Indian refreshment contractor there to close his shops. 
This resulted in an assault on the contractor, and inter- 
vention of the railway officials and railway police. 
The course of events is fully detailed in my evidence 
recorded by Colonel Beadon, Deputy Commissioner. 
The rioting on this occasion appeared to me to be unpreme- 
ditated. 

Il. The next incident of importance was a threatened 
strike of railway employés at Delhi and Ghaziabad Junc- 
tions fixed for Sunday 6th April ; information of this was 
received on the 3rd April, steps were immediately taken 
to ascertain the causes, which were found to be economic, 
i.e., delay in payment of grain compensation allowance 
and minor individual complaints. On Saturday it was 
hoped the unrest had been allayed ; on Sunday, however, 


a small section of the staff at Ghaziabad stopped work, 
but were quickly brought to reason and resumed work 
unconditionally after I had scen them. This movement 
was essentially economic. 
, II On the 9th April, Mr. Gandhi was turned back 
from entering the Punjab, and on the 10th or 11th news 
was received of the Amritsar disturbances. On the 
1lth the Governor of Bombay passed through and news 
was heard of the Ahmedabdd riot and also I received 
information concerning the cutting of telephone and 
telegraph wires round Delhi. On the 12th bogus telegrams 
that stations were closing on the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka 
line were received and, accordingly, I went down to the 
station about 9 p.m. and took measures to prevent transit 
of messages through Delhi, also sent an Inspector to visit 
suapected points, and keep on the move during the night. 
IV. On the 13th I learnt that pressure was being 
brought, on to the subordinate Indian staff to strike, 
this pressure took the form of refusing to serve them 
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in the bazaars ith the necessaries of life. The men 
were called up at 8 p.m. and I arranged matters by 
guaranteeing supply of food stufis, which was made 
in due course. 


V. On this date I received threatening letters, and also 
sent my family to the hills. I had to get police protection 
to bring my luggage along the Queen’s Road to the station, 
due to picquetting by Satyagrahis at the Dufferin Bridge. 


Mr. K. 8. LAURIE, District Engineer, East Indian Railway, Delhi. (6th October 1919.) 
‘ 


On Sunday 30th March 1919 at about 12-30 hours, 
Mr. Yule, district traffic superintendent, East Indian 
Railway, came to my house and told me that he had 
just had a telephone message from the station, stating 
that a mob had damaged railway property there and 
had assaulted the staff. He suggested that as I had 
a motor car I should go for a magistrate and warn the 
reserve police at once. I accordingly motored round 
to the police lines and found a message had just arrived 
and they were turning out, and I then went round to 
Colonel Beadon’s house, the Chief Commissioner’s office 
and eventually found Mr. Currie at the Chicf Commis- 
sioner’s house. We both motored to the station and 
found an excited mob inside the railway station approach. 
I noted the ground occupied by this mob in the front 
of the Government railway police office and measured 
it the following day with a view to check numbers— 
allowing two square fect per man it consisted of about 
300 persons. There were three or four leaders shouting 
and inciting the. others to burn the station. As I saw 
the Government railway police could not control them 
I motored off to hurry up the reserve police and met 
the Assistant Superintendent, and about forty armed 
police on the Dufferin Bridge marching down to the 
station. The Assistant Superintendent said that the 
Superintendent was behind so I went on to inform him 
of the situation. I found him at his house with Colonel 
Knollys getting ready, and with Colonel Knollys, returned 
to the station. I found the mob in the main road, they 
had not increased in numbers but were if anything more 
excited. This mob were armed with heavy sticks, were 
quite by thomselves in front of the armed police and 
shouted continually to the onlookers to join them. 
There was a big crowd about but it did not join the 
actual rioters and was kept at a distance by a few ordinary 
constables, and made no attempt to join the actual 
rioters. Mr. Marshall arrived with a few mounted men, 
and Mr. Currie was present. In the station were over 
250 men of a Manipuri regiment who had come in by 
train and some forty men of a British regiment who 
I understood had come from the Fort. There were 
some fifty other British soldiers who had come in by 
train and these were promptly given arms and ammuni- 
tion from the Indian Defence Force armoury as news 
came in of further excited mobs in the city. ‘There 
was ample time to study the rioters who I believe con- 
sisted for the nrost part of lower class shop-keepers 
with few lower class Muhammadans. They appeared to 
work under definite leadership and were undoubtedly 
organized to a certain extent. I. suggested to Mr. Currie 
that he should bring the Manipuris out of the station 
- and move the crowd nearer the Fort where the leaders 
could be arrested but he replied that he thought they 
‘ would disperse and was unwilling to take action. Some 
little time after this a motor car came along the road— 
the rioters stopped it and made the occupants get out. 
Even then Mr. Currie took no action but eventually 
they became so threatening that I heard him give instruc- 
tions that the road should be cleared and the rioters 
pushed into the Queen’s Gardens. This was accordingly 
done, the police moving forward in line with the mounted 
men in front and the soldiers following and filling in 
the blanks in the police lines. Tho men who had fixed 
bayonets, carried their rifles at the “ port,” and I saw 
a rioter seize a soldicr’s rifle with one hand while he 
brought his stick down on hia helmet with the other. 
The mob were forced through the gates and over the 
palings (which they broke) and the police and _ soldiers 
were jammed up together in the return walls of the 
gates and did not follow the mob into the gardens, It 


was at this time stgne throwing commenced, large stones 

being used, and even bricks from the drains and walls_ 
were hurled. I walked toward the British officer to 

tell him to disengage his men from among the police as 

they were all mixed up together but could not find him. 

A fathan gentleman standing next to me was floored 
by a brick on the head but his pagri saved him or I 

believe he would have been killed. Many police and 
soldiers were hit and I narrowly escaped a rock myself. 
Mr. Marshall who was in front and had now gone through 
the gates, shouting to the mob to stop, was hit several 
times, he was on a big horse and afforded a splendid 
mark. The mounted men followed him into the garden 
and the mob fled behind the walls and for ahout fifty 
feet down the roads keeping up a rain of missiles. I 
heard Mr. Marshall give the order to fire as men were 
being hit and severely knocked about ; there appeared 
no help for it. I saw one of the men who was a leader 
fall, a man I had particularly marked down as a ring- 
leader—several other men fell as well and the ‘ cease 
fire”? was called. The mob was even then throwing 
stones but a large party dashed off westward. I then 

went off with Colonel Knollys and an armed party to 

make sure that Civil Lines were protected and remained 

patrolling from Kashmir Gate to the Ridge until the 
military arrived from Kingsway. On going back to 

the station I found the mob had Jeft, but shortly heard 

two volleys from the direction of Chandni Chowk. I 

then went down behind the Mor Serai East Indian Rail- 

way quarters to look up the position there and found a 

patrol already out, sent, I heard, by Mr. Yule. The 
cavalry were in front of the Fort by the end of Chandni 

Chowk with a large crowd, headed by a man in sadhu’s 
clothes, in front of them. After some conversation 

between the officer and this man the cavalry retired, 

the mob jeering and shouting after them but not attempt- 

ing to assault them. I then saw some civilians arrive 

who with the cavalry went towards the crowd and 

spoke to the sadhu. - As this place seemed well protected 

we went back to the station and then, as the station 

guard appeared reduced to a minimum, we went towards 

Chandni Chowk through the Queen’s Gardens eventually 

going out into the Chowk and driving down it to the 

Fort, and so back to my house. I was constantly at 

the station on the following days and on several occasions 

saw considerable crowds brandishing sticks and shout- 

ing. On one occasion I saw a crowd standing in front 

of the station, while a meeting was going on in the Town 

Hall, when a well dressed native drove up and distributed 

sticks to all who had not got them. 


On the following days too reports as to railway strikes 
kept coming in and armed guards had to be put on the 
trains. I went out on the line on the 10th, and I had 
a stone thrown at my carriage near Ghaziabad and as 
late as the 6th May, a brick was deliberately thrown at 
me, sitting at my carriage window up near Kunukshetra, 
At stations crowds came down to meet the trains and 
were insolent to Europeans and on one occasion some 
passengers stopped an Express between stations (by 
means of the communication cord) and jeered at the 
guard when he went to see what was wrong. I was on 
that train. 


We had great difficulty over feeding our staff. The 
shopkeepers refused to sell food to any railway man, 
for they refused to stop work during the hartal, and 
so we distributed necessaries from the stocks at the 
goods shed. My own servants, who are not Delhi men, 
were warned that if they come to the lazars to buy 
food they would be beaten, and my neighbour’s khan- 
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sama, when he had bought things, was “beaten and 
all his purchases looted from him. It was not till after 
Easter that things became normal. 


The riots at Delhi appear to have been organized by 
the banias, I believe, with an idea of keeping up prices ; 
they were joined by the lower class vagabonds who 


Brigadier-General D. H. DRAKE-BROCKMAN, C.M.G., 


1. I'am in command of the Delhi Brigade and the 
troops in the station of Delhi, and was present at the 
time when the disturbances took place on the 30th 
March Jast and during the subsequent /artal and unrest 
which lasted for some time, afterwards up to the 19th 
April when all troops were finally withdrawn at the 
request of the civil authorities. 


2. On Sunday the 30th March all appeared peaceful 
though all shops were closed, but owing to the con- 
tractor for food for third class Indian passengers at the 
railway station refusing to close his arrangements (which 
are made by the railway authorities for the convenience 
and comfort of Indian passengers) at the demand of the 
rowdy element which had collected at the railway station 
to compel him to do so, trouble ensued through this 
large crowd getting out of hand and using force for 
their purpose. The railway authorities intervened for 
the protection of their employés and the crowd com- 
menoed using force by throwing brickbats at all they 
saw and breaking the windows of the station, ete. 


3. As the civil police present at the station were not 
sufficient to cope with this crowd which numbered several 
hundreds, the civil authorities present telephoned for 
military assistance to come to their aid and in response 
to this appeal a picquet of 30 British soldiers of the lat 
Garrison Battalion, Bedfordshire Regiment from the 
garrison of the Fort who were immediately available 
as the nearest troops, were sent up at once to the scene 
of the disturbance, under the command of a British 
officer. I received this message at my residence at 
Curzon House shortly after 12 noon and ordered up 
the picquet at once, each man taking 20 rounds pouch 
ammunition laid down in the regulations. One ar- 
moured car was also sent. This car armed with a 
machine gun, however, did na firing whatever but was 
useful in patrolling the streets. What actually happened 
when the picquet arrived I leave to the officer, Lieute- 
nant Shelford in command, to relate himself. 


4. In the meantime, while I was at the telephone at 
Curzon House, Mr. Barron, the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, arrived and we then arranged what troops should 
be called out in aid of the civil power, to quell this rising. 
The Chief Commissioner was under the impression that 
the squadron of cavalry was still in Probyn Lines just 
beyond the Civil Lines, but I had given permission for 
it to rejoin its head-quarters at New cantonments on 
the 28th April as it facilitated the training of the regi- 
ment. Accordingly the pees made were as 
follows :— 


(1) Detachments of the 2-4th Duke of Cornwalls 
Light Infantry from the Secretariat, strength 
= 20 rifles each, to guard the city gates leading 
to the Civil Lines, in order to protect the 

Civil Lines. 
(2) 40 Sowars from New cantonments to the Queen’s 


Gardens near the Town Hall. Increased later | 


to 80. 

(3) A detachment of Manipuris passing through 
Delhi en route to Lansdowne on return from 
Field Service, were employed temporarily to 
picquet the roads till relieved by the 2-55th 
Coke’s Rifles, on the morning of the 3lst 
March. 

(4) 1 Armoured car. 

All the above on the 30th March 1919. 


VOL. 


would naturally welcome a row. As the roads to the 
Punjab were crowded by people leaving the city, mostly 
women, I do not consider they were in touch with the 
rioting that occurred in the Punjab. This exodus filled 
the Grand Trunk road onthe Ist and 2nd April, and 
they would hardly have fled that way had they expected 
riots on the road. 


Commanding Delhi Brigade, Delhi. (16th October 1919.) 

(5) 200 rifles of the 2-55th Coke’s Rifles to the 
Queen’s Gardens in relief of the Manipuris. 

(6) 25 rifles of the 2-55th Coke’s Riflis to the main 
railway station. Above two, (5) and (6) on 
the 31st March. 


T attach a copy of the diary I kept which will give 
events as they occurred daily. The Coke’s Rifles on 
the 3lst March, sent from their detachment, 265 rifles 
to each of the 3 main police posts in the city as a re- 
inforcement to the civil police, the remainder being at 
head-quarters at the Town Hall in the Queen’s Gardens. 

5. Later on as unrest began to appear in the districts 
around Delhi, owing to agitators making Delhi their 
centre of sedition and sending out emissaries to create 
trouble in the neighbouring civil districts of Rohtak 
and Gurgaon, detachments of troops were sent to each 
of these places to support the civil authority and enable 
them to carry on the administration. This undoubtedly 
was a good thing to do as it showed the populace that 
troops can come quickly and keep order and it gives 

*the necessary confidence and support to civilians who 
are alone and isolated in these outlying districts. Also 
it possibly prevented the necessity for any further action 
by troops, as movable columns, owing to the presence 
of the troops nipping in the bud any incipient, trouble 
that might have been brewing. These 2 detachments 
were sent out on the 15th April and not finally with- 
drawn till the end of July. 

The Railway Security Scheme for the safeguarding of 
the railway was put into force from the 27th May. But 
detachments had already been sent out to the two . 
stations of Ghaziabad and Serai_ Rohilla. 

6. During this period of unrest two attempts wore 
made to tamper with the loyalty of the Indian troops 
in this station. One man described as a “ Babu” was 
kickod out of the lines of the 2-55th Coke's Rifles by the 
Indian officers and men themselves as they were 80 
indignant at his having the impertinence to try that 
game on. 

As, however, this was not sufficient I issued orders 
that thoy wore not simply to turn them out of the lines 
but to seize thom and hand them over to the nearest 
civil police post with a full report to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. A second attempt was made later in another 
regiment, tho 2-69th Punjabis, by a man of the rogi- 
ment who had beon dismissed sometime before for mis- 
conduct. He was caught and my instructions carriod’ 
out with the result that this man was tried by the magis- 
trate and sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
This effectually nipped it in the bud as no further in- 
stances have occurred or been brought to notice. Ono, 
a follower only in the regimental bazaar of the 92nd 
Punjabis in New Cantonments, was later suspected of 
wrapping up his goads that he sold, sweetmoats, otc., 
in seditious literature and so he was dealt with ‘under 
the Cantonment Code and turned out of cantonments. 

7. Throughout the whole of this period I personally 
was much struck with the moderation and forbearance 
exhibited by the civilian authorities in their dealings 
with these riotous crowds and their representatives. At 
the large meeting convened by Mr. Barron, the Chief 
Commissioner, at theo Town Hall, on the 15th April to 
discuss matters in order to come to some amicable 
arrangement, I was particularly struck with the great 
tact and command of temper that he displayed, if I 
may be allowed to say s0, 48 it looked to me that 
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day that the so-callod leaders of the poople were 
not out in any way to really help and settle matters 
but passive rosistance was only too evident. ‘The crowd 
that had collected that day too really as a rescuo party 
so it appeared to me, was most threatening and matters 
noarly came to a head that afternoon owing to the 
threatening attitude of the crowd which numbered 
sovoral thousands all armed with lathis, many of whom 
were beginning to jump over tho iron railings and openly 
threatening the police cordon in front of the Town Hall, 
so much so that I was forced to reinforce them with 
the Coke’s Rifles. One lathiwala (all wore armed with 
lathis) raised his lathi to strike, without any provocation, 
one of the sepoys who being oa frontier Pathan was 
not go ing to take it without retaliating. only the police- 
man nearest drove him back before the. sepey could 
bayonet him as ho was preparing to do in self-defence. 
Also this day shortly before, some of the crowd were 
caught jumping over the wall among the treos behind 
the Town Hall into the gardens, armed some with knives 
but were caught and turned back by a picquet. 

In all my conversations with Indian officers and men 
this was the prevailing opinion, i.e, that the Govern- 
ment was much too kind and lenient in the way that 
they dealt with those rioters. Whenever I asked for 
men from any regiment, always double the numbor 
required or asked for, invariably volunteored to come 
down and quell the trouble. 

During the insolent and truculont behaviour of the 
crowd on tho 15th April at the Town Hall when I was 
standing in the lino of police and sepoys, one of the 
sepoys of the 2-55th Coke’s Rifles said to me “Oh! 
Sahib! just for 5 minutes!” meaning that he would liked 
to have had 5 minutes in dealing with the insolent 
truculent scoundrols opposite. 

Composed as the crowd was of tho scum of Delhi 
city, I am of firm opinion that if they had got a bit more 
firing givon thom it would have done thom a world of 
good and thoir attitude would be much more amonable 
and respectful, as force is tho only thing that an Asiatic 


‘has any respect for. 


Diary oF Dent DisturBANcrs. 
' March 1919. 


Sunday, 30th.—Recoived mossage from civil power, 
asking for the help of the military shortly after midday 
to disporse the mob at tho station. All shops cloyed, 

Picquot of 30 riflos of the Redfords under a British 
officer sent from the Fort immodiately, 250 armed Mani- 
puris in trains in Delhi station, en route for Lansdowne 
acted as Reserve to this Picquet in picquoting the roads, 
Also a few British soldiers passing through wore armed 
from Indian Dofonco Foreo Armoury and acted as 
support to Bedfords. Detachments of 2-4th Duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantry were brought in from Kings- 
way to guard tho gatos * at North side of tho city to 
prevent any chance of tho mob getting to Civil Linos. 
Two troops of 16th Cavalry wore brought in from Now 
eantonmonts, Armoured car sont to station. At re- 
quest of civil authority present mob wore fired on. as 
they wore using force by hurling bricks, ete., and driven 
across Queen’s Gardens into Chandni Chowk and on 
reaching Town Hall had to be fired on again. This 
dispersed them, and no further disturbances occurred 
that day. 

Monday, 31st.—Armoured car and cavalry patrolled 
principal streets, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles relieved Mani- 
puris at station who proceeded on their journey to 
Lansdowne. All quiet. Casualties reported from  pre- 
vious days firing 7 killed and several wounded. Meeting 
of protest against Rowlatt Bill took place at 5 p.m. in 
Pipal Park and dispersed quietly. 

Disposition of troops as follows :— 

80 Troopers, 16th Cavalry 
200 Rifles, 2-55th Coke's Rifles 
1 Armoured Car 


} Queen’s Gardens. 


* Kashmir,Gate, Mori Gate, Ppl Muthai and Tis Hazari, 20 rifies each. 


“the 38ist. 


25 Rifles, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles Railway Station 
(main). 


April 1919. 


Tuesday, 1st.—Troops still in position. All quiet. 
Shops closed. 

Wednesday, 2nd.—All troops with the exception of 
26 Riflos, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles at railway station with- 
drawn to the Rest Camp outside Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
2-4th Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry withdrawn to 
Kingsway except one company to Civil Police Lines as 
a Reserve. : 

Thursday, 3rd.—Queen’s Gardens opened. Two troops 
of 16th Cavalry were ordered to be saddled up and 
remain in readiness at 6 a.M. No change in disposi- 
tions. All quiet. Shops closed. Troops hot required. 

Friday, 4th—No change in dispositions. All quiet. 


« Shops closed. 


Saturday, 5th.—No change in dispositions. All quiet. 
Shops closed. Received visit from Deputy Commis- 
missioner, midnight, who said that situation might be 
serious and asked for troops again. 

Sunday, 6th.—Troops took up their positions as on 
Marched at 7 a.m. All quiet. Shops closed. 

Monday, 7th.—AN shops closed. Troops still in posi- 
tion. Withdrawn after dark to their regimental head- 
quarters. One company of 2-4th Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry remained in Civil Police Lines, as a 
Reserve. y 

Tuesday, 8th.—All quiet. All shops closed. 

Wednesday, 9th.—All shops closed. All quiet during 
the day. One squadron 16th Cavalry brought to Rest 
Camp outside Dolhi Gate of Fort in anticipation of 
trouble on news of Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal Station, 
ireat Indian Peninsula Railway. . All quiet. 

Thursday, 10th.—All shops closed. One squadron 16th 
Cavalry sent to Town Hall at 7 a.m. Armoured Car 
also in readiness. Cavalry returned to Regimental 
head-quarters, New cantonments at night. Deputy 
Commissioner again sent me a letter at 12 midnight 
by Mr. Orde, Criminal Investigation Dopartment Police; 
asking for troops again. 

Friday, 11th—AlN shops closed. Squadron 16th 
Cavalry recalled from New ocantonments. 100 rifles 
2-55th Coke’s Rifles to Quoen’s Gardens, 25 Cornwalls 
to railway station. One Company Cornwalls in Police 
Lines. 12 Riflos, 2-55th Coke's Rifles to Ghaziabad for 
guard over Indian Defence Force Armoury there. 

Saturday, 12th and Sunday, 13th.—No change in dis- 
positions. All quiet. Shops closed. District Traftic 
Superintendent telephoned General Officer Commanding 
re signs of unrest among railway employés. Deputy 
Commissioner asked General Officer Commanding to 
como to railway station, but all was quiet. 

Monday, 14th.—Shops still closed. 

26 Rifles 2-4th Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
rent to Ghaziabad to guard Railway Station, as reports 
from railwey authorities anticipated trouble among 
employés. 

Shops closod. No change in dispositions. All quiet. 

Mooting of citizons and civil at Town Hall at 3 p.m. 
Some large crowds assembled in Chandni Chowk. 
Nothing happened. Spocial party of 50 Rifles of 2-4th 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry sent to Kishanganj 
station by train to clear line on request of district 
traffic superintendent, returned in the -morning, but 
kept ready standing to in barrackr. 

Tuesday, 15th.—Shops still closed. 100 Rifles—25 
British and 75 Indians sent to Gurgaon and to Rohtak 
—25 British and 75 Indian. Later 75 Indians from 
Gurgaon sent to Rewari railway station on account 
of anticipated trouble. British troops later relieved 
by Garhwalis of 2-39th G. Rifles. Meeting in Town 
Hall at 10 a.m. Re-assembled at 3 p.m. Huge crowds 
in Chandni Chowk which became rather threatening ; at 
the end of the meeting some armed with lathis jumped 
over railing, undoubtedly a regularly organized rescue 
party. Reinforced the civil police by 2-55th Coke's 
Rifles. Armoured car ready for action. No collision, 
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the crowd dispersing gradually as Indian members dis- 
persed, but it was “touch and go”’ and vory nearly came 
to a head accidentally through a lathiwalla threatening 
a Pathan sepoy of 2-55th Coke’s Riflos with his lathi. 

Wednesday, 16th.—All quiet. Shops still closed. Atti- 
tude uncertain. Special party of 50 Rifles Cornwalls 
which was held in readiness for oventualities ordered 
to-stand down. All other dispositions same as yoster- 
day. 

Thursday, 17th.—All quiet, some shops open Chandni 
Chowk. Dispositions unaltered. 

Shortly after noon small crowd went round trying to 
close shops. Police picquet trying to make arrosts was 


attacked and opened fire causing some casualtios by . 


Fatehpuri Mosque. One police Havildar badly hurt. 
Cavalry and 2-55th Coke’s Rifles went out and disporsod 
mob without firing. All shops closed immediately this 
incident happened. The rest of the day was quiet. 
Seditious Meetings Act brought into operation in Dolhi 
Province by order of the Govornment. Despatchod 
detachments and escorts to complete Railway Strike 
Scheme, North-Western Railway. 


Friday, 18th.—8ituation better. The civil authorities 
consider there will be no more trouble. Some shops are 
open. Dispositions are the same as already reported. 


Casualties yesterday inflicted by the police on rioters 
are known to be 15, one died in hospital to-day, all 
quiet to-day. Shops in Sadar Bazaar and Sabzi Mandi 
open, those in Chandni_Chowk still closed. Delhi Flour 
Mill guarded by 2 non-commissioned officers and 6 
British troops and strong police picquet. Railway 
Strike Scheme detachments sent to Sarai Rohilla and 
25 moro British troops to Ghaziabad as ordered by 
wire to-day making tho full complemont of 45 as por 
schome, 12 Rifles, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles withdrawn from 
Ghaziabad. 

Saturday, 19th.—Situation improved. All shops opon. 
Troops out in aid of civil power are being withdrawn 
at magistrate’s request as follows :— 

40 Troopors—16th Cavalry to thoir head-quartors, 
New Cantonmonts. 

40 Troopers to Probyn Lines. 

25 Cornwalls from station to Regimental he:d- 
quarters. : 

100 Coke's Riflos to Civil Police Lines temporarily 


The company of Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
rosorve to Civil Police Linos withdrawn to, Battalion 
hoadquartors. Armoured Car to Fort. Troops out now 
aro only those at Rohtak and Gurgaon and as per Rail- 
way Strike Schome. . 


2nd-Lieutenant E. J. H. SHELFORD, Ist Garrison Battalion, Bedfords, Delhi (2nd April 1919.) 


I have the honour to report that on Sunday, the 30th 
March 1919 at about 1-30, I was in the Fort and received 
a verbal message from the Station Staff Officer, to the 
effect that a party of 30 men were to procecd at once to 
the main railway station. I found and reported the 
same to Captain Tod who ordered me to take charge of 
this party. i 

One non-commissioned officer and 30 men were paraded 
at once armed and carrying 20 rounds of ammunition 
each, we left the Fort at 1-30, arriving at the station 
at 1-40, where I gained the platform by a side entrance 
in Queen’s Road. 

Here I immediately asked who was in charge and was 
teferred to Mr. M. M. L. Currie (Additional District 
Magistrate) who was then outside the front entrance to 
the station. He said we must force back the crowd 
who at that time consisted of one seething mass, bran- 
dishing sticks and throwing stones and extending from 
the front courtyard of the station to half-way across 
Queen’s Gardens and a good way up to Queen’s Road. 
There were a number of police there, but, except for a 
few soldiers who happened to be on the station amount- 
ing to about 15, no other troops at all. 


I then came back and fetched my party and extending 
them along the front of the station procceded to force 
the crowd back into Queen’s Gardens, and also cast- 
ward along Queen’s Road, the polico working with my 
men and filling in the gaps. I then put Sergeant Kems- 
ley in charge of the right half of the party and I took tho 
other half. I then gave my party “change dircction 
left ” and forced back the crowd several hundred yards 

~ up Qucen’s Road, so it will be seen that I was necessarily 
away from the other half of the party at this time. 


The crowd seemed to grow angrier and sent over @ 
perfect fusilade of bricks and stones and, where possible, 
used sticks as well, so that I thought it was quite time to 
fire and went back to see if I could gct orders to do so, 
but I could not. I could not see Mr. Currie, but there 
were other civilians there who had been with him, and 
although I did not know who they were, I took them to 
be civilian authorities, but I could get no orders to fire 
from them. 


I then raised another 15 non-commissioned officers 
and men, who had been armed from the Station Armoury 
and took them back to assist my men in Queen’s Road, 
and I put a sergeant of the Artillery in charge of this 
party. : 


- I then heard shots being fired by Sergeant Kemsley’s 
party and made my way back there, leaving the Artil- 
lery Sergeant in charge of Queen’s Road, so that I got to 
the party in Queen's Gardens just as they were firing 
the last volley. What had happened here was told to 
me by Sergeant Kemsley and was as follows :— 


“The crowd there had become extremely fierce 
and was trying to push back the troops and 
police. Mr. Curric had tried to say a few words 
to them, but had been personally attacked, 
sticks and bricks being used. Captain Marshall 
(Indian Police) then suggested to Mr. Currie 
that it was quite time they fired on the crowd 
and Mr. Currie said ‘‘ Yes, Fire”. Captain 
Marshall then ordered his police to fire over the 
heads of the crowd, and Sergeant Kemsley 
ordered the 15 men under him to do likewise. 

“Then an order was given to fire into the crowd, 
Sergeant Kemslcy thinks, by Captain Marshall, 
and Sergeant Kemsley ordered his men to fire 
two volleys into the crowd, which was done.” 


Here I personally saw two men who had been killed 
who were eventually brought into the station and several 
wounded who were taken away by the crowd. (It is 
rather difficult to say whom some of the orders were given 
by, hence Sergeant Kemsley’s doubt as to who gave the 
order to fire into the crowd, as both he and myself had 
not seen the police officers or the civilian authorities 
before.) 


The crowd then quieted down and withdrew towards 
the Town Hall and Chandni Chowk, and some native 
troops were brought out of the station and took over 
Qucen’s Road, so I took all my men into the Queen’s 
Gardens and cleared the natives who remained to the 
other side of the Town Hall. I divided my men into 
three picqucts—No. 1 on the right of the Gardens under 
the senior private (Private Griggs)—No. 2 in the centre 
under Sergeant Kemsley and No. 3 to the left under the 
Artillory Sergeant ; all then seemed very quict and the - 
police had formed a line level with the Town Hall. 


I then went round to see the positions of the picquets, 
and then back to the station to see about getting more 
ammunition down, and to see if I could find any one to 
report to or to ask for further orders. 

As I was coming back, I heard a volley being fired 
and found Sergeant Kemsley with his 12 men had gone 
down to the Town Hall to assist the police who were 
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being forced back by the crowd who were-using stones, 
brick and sticks very freely. Mr. Jeffreys, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, was in charge here, and Captain 
Marshall and I arrived practically at the same time, 
and Captain Marshall then took matters into his own 
hands and ordered two volleys to be fired into the crowd. 
I was present, but did not give the actual order—the 
men were told not to fire at the boys but only at the men. 

The first voiley which I heard had been fired over the 
heads of the crowd at the orders of Mr. Jeffreys. (There 
were four of the crowd killed, and several wounded 
which I saw personally but the crowd was also taking some 
wounded away.) 


I then stayed here and we formed a line along the 
railings in front of the Town Hall, and‘ although the 
crowd was still large they discontinued using violence. 
I then received a message from Private Griggs saying 
there was a large crowd at the right hand corner of the 
Gardens and he thought he ought to have more men 
as they were very threatening, so I was given 1 native 
officer and 15 native troops which I took round there ; 
the crowd however dispersed without being fired on. 
Nothing of any importance happened before I was relieved 
about 6-30 p.M., when I took my party to the station 
as reserves and I was eventually relieved there at 7-30 
P.M., when I took my party back to the Fort. 
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Letter, dated Fort Delhi, the 30th March 1919, from 2nd-Lieutcnant E. J. H. Shelford, Bedford Regiment, to the 
Station Staff Officer, Delhi. 

I have the honour to submit, herewith, my report on the disturbance in the neighbourhood of the station and 
Queen’s Gardens this afternoon. 


By—2nd-Licutcnant E. 


Report. 


J. H. Shelford. 


Subject—Disturbance at Delhi, 30th March 1919. 


Date. | Time. | Place. Remarks. Date. | Time. | Place. REMARKS. 


H. M. 
30th | 13 10 | Fort . 
March, 
1919. 
13 40 | Station 
1415 
! 
\ 
2 


I received orders from 
Officer Commanding Fort 
to proceed to Delhi main 
station with a party of one 
non-commissioned officer 
and 30 men. 


I arrived at the railway 
station, making my way 
on to the platform by an 
entrance 200. feet east of 
the main entrance. 


I reported to Mr. M. M. L. 
Currie who orderéd me to 
use my men to force back 
the crowd of natives from 
the station, who were ex- 
tremely hostile and several 
thousands in strength. 


I brought my men out of 
the main station entrance 
and with the police forced 
back crowd . within’ the 
entrance of Queen’s Gar- 
dens and eastward slong 
the Queen’s Road. The 
crowd then became much 
more hostile, using bricks, 
stones and sticks freely. 
I took charge of the party 
in Queen’s Road and my 
sergeant (Sergeant Kems- 
ley) took charge of the 
party in the Queen’s Gar- 
dens. I went back to the 
station and found 15 non- 
commissioned officers and 
men, British, who were 
passing through Delhi— 
these non-commissioned 
officers and men _ were 
armed “ from  Statjon 
Armoury and _ brought 
out to reinforce my men. 
Up to this point I could get 
no permission to fire, al- 
though in my opinion it 
was very necessary. 


The crowds in Queen’s Gar- 
dens were using force to 
force the police and the 
party of infantry under 
Sergeant Kemsley back 
on the station when order 
was given to fire by civi- 
lian authority. One vol- 
ley was fired over their 
heads, and as they still 


30th 
March 
1919. 


H. M. 


14 30 


15 


15 15 


15 30 


17. 45 


19 30 


Queen’s 
Gardens. 


continued to press forward 
the infantry and_ police 
fired in the crowd (three 
deaths). 


The crowd then fell back 
across Queen’s Gardens 
in the direction of the 
Town Hall. 

I then brought all my men 
into Queen’s Gardens and 
split them up into three 
picquets and matters 
quietened down somewhat. 
I then went back to the 
station for further orders 
and to report to Mr. 
M. M. L. Currie, and, in 
my absence, the crowd 
again surged forward and 
Sergeant Kemsley, acting 
on his own initiative, took 
the centre picquet as far as 
the Town Hall to assist 
the police in keeping back 
the crowd, and received 
orders from the police .to 
fire one volley over their 
heads; the crowd were 
then more hostile using 
bricks and stones freely, 
and as I arrived baok 
Captain Marshall (sonior 
polige officer) gave permis- ~ 
sion to fire and two volleys 
were fired into the crowd, 
causing four deaths and 
several wounded. 


We were reinforced by 50 
native troops. 


I received a report from the 

right picquet saying that 
there was a threatening 
crowd at that side of the 
gardens, and I was given 
one native officer and 15 
native other ranks to take 
there, but the crowd dis- 
persed without being fired 
upon. 


My party was relieved by 
one offiger and 30 other 
tanks from the Fort and 
we returned to the station 
as reserves. 


We were relieved and re- 
turned to the Fort. 


I beg to state that, in my opinion, it was quite necessary to fire upon the crowd and that during my absence 
with the other half of my party, Sergeant Kemsley was perfectly right in taking orders from the civilian autho- 
Tities to do #0, and I commend his behaviour. 
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Garrison Battalion, Bedfords, injured 

on 30th March 1919. 

No. 24223 Private Hollingdale—Hit on leg with brick. 
Still got scar. Hit on topee. No scar. 

No. 49951 Private Chambers—Hit on jaw by flying 
picce of wood. 
Hit topee by stone. Topee slightly damaged. 

No. 24395 Private Erwood—Hit on shoulder by small 
stone outside Town Hall. No scar. 

No. 59068 Private Suckling—Hit on topce by stone. 
Topce slightly damaged. , 

No. 50057 Private Richardson—Hit twice on chest by 
small stoncs. No damage. 


No. 23898 Private Griggs—Very badly bruised on left 
arm ; still attending hospital. 


List of men of Ist 


Written Statement of Mr. M. M. L. CURRIE, Additional 


On March 30th as Colonel Beadon was away from the 
station, I was in charge as additional district magistrate. 
An account of what happened on that date as far as I was 
actually an eye-witness is contained in my report submit- 
ted to the Deputy Commissioner (Appendix attached, 
page 177.) .This report constituted my evidence in 
chief in the inquest inquiry conducted by Colonel Beadon ; 
as it was written while the events were fresh in my 
memory, I leave it verbatim as my statement with regard 
to the events of the 30th March. 


Colonel Beadon returned on the morning of the 31st 
and took charge. Hence as regards events subsequent 
to the 30th March I am unable to give a connected nar- 
rative or explain how various situations arose or the 
considerations which determined the method of handling 
them. I can merely deal with what I saw during my 
spells of duty and what came to my knowledge judicially 
in connection with the cases arising out of these distur- 
bances which I tried as a magistrate. I should mention 
here that while troops were posted at the Town Hall, onc 
magistrate (Mr. Roberts, Mr. Barry or myself) and one 
superintendent of police were always on duty day and 
night. 

March 31st.—On the 3lst March a meeting of local 
notables was convened at the Town Hall. It was hoped 
as & result of this that the bazar would resume business 
next day. Large crowds attended the funeral proces- 
sions of those who had been killed the previoue day. 
+ April Ist to 9th.—From April Ist to the 9th, to outward 
appearance the condition of affairs was gradually improv- 
ing, though there was a certain amount of simmering 
excitement in the crowd. This was particularly evidenced 
in the determined boycott of the trams on some of thes> 
days. On the night of the 9th Mr. Gandhi who was on 
his way to Delhi was stopped at Palwal and sent back 
to Bombay. 

April 10th.—The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest had spread 
throughout the city on the morning of April the 10th. 
It led to a crop of wild rumours. A general closure.of 
the shops took place. 

On the night of the 10th while I was at dinner Mr. J. 
Carnegie, manager of the National Bank, came round 
to my bungalow with a private telegram giving the 
‘news of the tragic outbreak at Amritsar. I drove him 
round to see Colonel Beadon. We found Colonel Beadon 
and Mr. Hare-Scott at the Police Lines, whither they 
had gone on receipt of a copy of the same message. I 
was sent to fetch Mr. Tallack, Agent of the Bank of 
Bengal. 

April 11th to 13th.—The shops remained shut. There 
was & rumour of an intended strike on the East Indian 
Railway. On the 12th the crowd was distinctly noisy 
and remained in the streots till about 8-15:p.m. An 
inflammatory notice which had been posted up was 
brought in. The crowd was getting newspapers dealing 
with the Amritsar affairs at the office of the ‘‘ Congress” 
newspaper. 


No. 59023 Private Ficldes—Hit on knee with stone,— 
bruised. 

No. G.-35403 Private Anderson—Hit on both shoulders 
and left leg with pieces of bricks ; still pain in left leg. 

No. 32644 Private Clark—Hit on back of head. Scar 
now acarly healed. Was giddy, sick and unable to 
take part in proccedings. 

Sergeant Kemsley—Hit twice on topee with stones, once 
on left shoulder (bruised), once on right wrist 
(bruised). : 

Private Hedson—Finger cut with stone. Hit by four 
stoncs on chest and slightly bruised. Hit twice with 
stones on right leg and bruised. Handle of bayonet 
dented by flying brick. 

Private Morris—Brick on right knee. Slightly bruised. 

Private Taylor—Hit on helmet with brick. No \damage 

2nd-Licutenant E. J. H. Shelford—Hit on topee by brick. 


District Magistrate, Delhi, dated the 20th October 1919. 


April 14th.—After my arrival at Kacheré some 
lawyers tame and told me that they had been stopped 
on their way to the courts and forced to leave their 
carriages and proceed on foot. They suggested that the 
courts should be closed. 

The head clerk atid the treasury officer also came in 
and reported that some of the clerks had been intimidated 
and had had to make their way to office by a -round- 
about route. A 

I reported these facts to the Deputy Commissioner and 
on my return to Kacheri found that the pleaders had 
left. 

In the afternoon a mecting was held at the Town 
Hall at which it was decided to give the Home Rule party 
leaders till 10 a.m. next day to make efforts to get the 
shops opened. 

In the evening a rumour reached me that the Alliance 
Bank had been attacked. On telephoning to the Town 
Hall I learnt that this was false but that a Criminal 
Investigation Departmont officer had been’ assaulted. 
This affair was subsequently the subject of judicial pro- 
ceedings, known as the Edward Park Riot case. My 
judgment* in that case (Appended to Chief Com- 
missioner’s Memo.) gives an account of what happened. 
I may note, however, that that judgment only deals with 
the evidence actually produced in court against the 
accused who were being tried at the time; it does not 
deal at all with the proceedings of the section of the mob 
which, I believe, pursued sub-inspector Muhammad 
Fakir to his house and threatened to burn the house. 

I may remark that the obvious origin of the rumour 
of the attack on the Alliance Bank is to be found in the 
fact that head constable Imdad Ali took refuge there after 
he effected his escape from the mob who assaulted him. 

On the 14th news had been received of the stoppage of 
the Bombay mail at Delhi Kishenganj the preceding 
night and the strike of the railway staff at Shakurpur 
station some 4 or 5 miles out of Delhi. I have dealt 
with this strike in my judgment f in what came to be 
known as the Shakurpur case (Appended to Chief 
Commissioner’s Memo.). 

April 15th.—A meeting was held in the morning with 
the leaders, who had failed to persuade the shops to open. 
They suggested that the leading men of the various 
trades should be summoned to a meeting in the afternoon. 
This was done. At the afternoon’s meeting it was 
announced that some butchers had been persuaded to 
slaughter a few animals at the slaughter house as a 
sign that they would resume slaughtering next day. 
After considerable discussion with Dr. Ansari and others 
@ notice was drafted and issued by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. My impression of the feeling of the meeting 
was that the bulk of the traders were really anxious to 
resume business but that the attitude of some of the 
leading cloth dealers was doubtful and that much depend- 
ed on the action they eventually decided to take. 


* Page 150. t Page 160. 
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While the meeting was in progress, a very large and 
noisy crowd collected in front of the Town Hall. It 
contained a large hooligan element armed with lathis 
and obviously ripe for mischief. The crowd was said to 
have collected under the impression that the leaders had 
been called to the meeting with a view to their arrest 
and deportation. The temper of the crowd was such that 
in my opinion the slightest thing would have provoked 
8 serious disturbance. At the close of the meeting the 
crowd dispersed in the wake of the leaders. They battered 
the municipal dust bins and broke a number of electric 
lights. 

Bipril 16th.—The shops did not open on the 16th, 
though the leaders were making strenuous efforts. A 
smal] fire was reported at the army clothing godown 
in the Dufferin Bridge market. 

April 17th.—On the morning of the 17th the shops 
began to reopen and the banks reopened. There were 
however small knots of hooligahs moving about and 
endeavouring to force shop-keepers who had opened 
to close again. It had been decided that if a favourable 
opportunity occurred the police should arrest some of 
these hooligans. Accordingly, shortly after noon the 
police attempted to arrest some men who were threaten- 
ing a shop-keeper opposite the Town Hall who had 
opened his shop. They seized one man and hurried him 
across the road into the Town Hall. The news spread like 
wildfire and a crowd rapidly collected and surged down 
the Chandni Chowk towards the Fatehpuri Mosque. 
I was the magistrate on duty at the time and informed 
Colonel Beadon on the telephone and Ke reached the Town 
Hall promptly. The Chief Commissioner arrived scon 
sfter. We suddenly heard shots from the direction of 
the Fatebpuri Mosque. It transpired that the police 
picquet at the corner of Ballimaran had been attacked 
and had been compelled to fire. The facts as far as I 
could ascertain them are given in my judgment * 
in the Bullimaran riot case (Appended to Chief Com- 
missioner’s Memo.). Colonel Beadon went with a party 
of Coke’s Rifles down the Chandni Chowk and the 
cavalry were also sent out. Neither force encountered 
opposition as the crowd hurriedly dispersed. 

I was left at the Town Hall during this affair to attend 
to any telephonic reports that might come in from other 
parts of the City. : 

This outbreak practically marked the close of the 
trouble in Delhi. The hooligan element in the mob 
who had got completely out of the control of the leaders 
were brought to their senses by the firm action of the 
police picquet. They seem to have been under the im- 
pression that they could defy, assault and insult the 
police with impunity, as long as they carefully avoided 
coming into collision with the military. The firing by the 
Bullimaran picquet showed them that there was a limit 
even to the forbearance of the police and did much to 
restore tho prestige of the police which had undoubtedly 
suffered during the preceding days. 

After April 17th the City rapidly settled down and 
by the close of the Easter holidays business was being 
carried on as usual. Probably the news of the proola- 
mation of martial law in the Punjab played a large part 
in bringing about this result. 


General Observations.—There are a few general obser- 
vations on this emeute that occur to me. I must however 
premise that I was not in touch with Delhi politics prior 
to the disturbances. 

The first point is the cause of the disturbances. The 
trouble started obviously in the Satyagraha Sabha’s 
organisation of a hartal as a protest against the Rowlatt 
Acts. Nominally this was to be a purely voluntary 
movement, but it naturally led to endeavours on the part 
of various minor and irresponsible sympathisers to compel 
those who did not agree with them to come into line. In 
fact the inevitable consequence of such & movement 
unless the leaders have absolute control over their fol- 
lowers is the introduction of picketing and the intimida- 
tion, if nothing worse, of those who are regarded as 


® Page 155. 


“‘ blacklegs.”” In the case of railways and similar services 
such a strike is bound, when the participants are 
temperamentally excitable as is the case with Indians or 
the Latin races in Europe, to lead to acts of sabotage 
such as occurred at Shakurpur and elsewhere. 

Secondly, the history of the trouble in Delhi clearly 
demonstrates that while it is easy to inflame and excite 
a mob, it is a far more difficult task to quiet it. The 
Delhi mob had been excited by the horanguos of political 
agitators for many months. All sorts of wild rumours 
were current as to the provisions of the Rowlatt Act. The 
result was that the mob very rapidly got beyond the 
control of the leaders. I think that at any rate after 
the receipt of the news of the outbreak at Amritsar, 
the Delhi leaders made genuine and strenuous efforts 
to bring the hartal to a close; their failure shows that 
they had lost control of their followers. 

Thirdly, as regards the strike at Shakurpur, I may 
perhaps be permitted to offer a few remarks as I heard the 
case and naturally in the course thoreof perused the 
records of the police enquiry. The first point I should 
like to emphasise is that in my opinion it was the clerical 
staff who instigated and led the movement. Apart 
from the practice messages referred to in the evidence in 
the Shakurpur case, it was clear from the police file 
that practice messages relating to the action to be taken 
had been passing between various stations. The opinion 
I formed was that at any rate at Shakurpur there wero 
a few men who were in sympathy with the political agita- 
tion and that they played upon the prevalent economic 
discontent caused by high prices to provoke a strike 
among the rest of tho staff. 

Fourthly, I must record my opinion that the police 
and military thoughout displayed the greatest tact and 
forbearance. ' 


APPENDIX. 


I submit herewith my report on Sunday’s events. 

About 8-30 a.m. on March 30th Haji Abdur Rahman , 
came and told me that he had had a message to the effect 
that some persons were trying to compel the closure of his 
shop in Sadar Bazaar. I sent him on to Mr. Marshall. 

About 10-30 or a little later Mr. Marshall came round 
to see me. He did not appear to anticipate trouble and 
informed me that he had reserves of police at the police 
stations. He proposed to make a round in his car. 
While we were talking Mr. Jeffreys rang him up and 
he returned to his bungalow to hear what Mr. Jeffreys 
had to say. ; 

About 0-50 I received a telephone call from the Kotwal 
saying that there was trouble at the station, but I was 
unable to obtain any clear idea of what was happening. 
I went round to Metcalfe House to see the Chief Commis- 
sioner* and arrived there simultaneously with Mr. Laurie, 
Executive Engineer, Railway. We found the Chief 
Commissioner had just left with Mr. Marshall. We 
accordingly went to the Railway Station which I reached 
about 1-10. 

There was a mob in the station yard who were very 
noisy. They were under the impression that some of 
their friends were in the custody of the railway authorities. 
The Kotwal assured them that there was no one in custody. 
The Kotwal and I reasoned with them and I directed them 
to move off. It was, however, impossible to make 
oneself heard. , 

Mr. Jeffreys arrived with some police reserves and 
we cleared the station yard. A few small brickbats 
were thrown at Mr. Jeffreys. The crowd were waving 
sticks. 

Mr. Jeffreys told me that Mr. Marshall was coming with 
some police sowars. Mr. Yule told me that the trouble 
had arisen owing to some persons trying to fo:ce the 


*T may supplement this report by explaining that my reason for going 
to ree the Chief Commissioner at Metcalfe House on my way to the 
Railway station was that I knew he was moving into Metcalfe House 
from his camp that day and I was doubtful if [st ould catch him on the 
telephone. I wished to ask him to have the military? in readiness. 
There hadfjust been a change in the command and I did not know who 
was commanding the station at the moment. . 
wa, Wi-1U-19, MM. LLG 
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sweet-meat contractor (Ganga Singh was, I think, the 
name) to cease selling to the passengers. On his refusal 
he had been assaulted. The railway staff had gone to his 
assistance and had seized two of his assailants. The 
crowd had then tried to force their way into the station 
but had eventually been driven out. 

An armoured car arrived and shortly after Mr. Marshall 
came up with a few police sowars about 1-45. A picquet 
of 30 men of the Bedfordshire Regiment arrived. We 
determined to try and clear the road in front of the 
station. A portion of the crowd by the gates of the 
Queen’s Gardens resisted but we drove them inside 
the gates of the Queen’s Gardens. There had already 
been some brick throwing but as we entered the Gardens, 
we wore met by a fusillade of bricks and sticks. Mr. 
Marshall was hit on the head hy a large brick and I was 
also hit on the helmet. (I subsejuently learnt that Mr. 
Marshall had been hit in all by three missiles at least.) 
The crowd was unmanageable and in a very ugly temper. 
T accordingly assented to Mr. Marshall's re ,uest to be 
allowed to fire on the mob. A few irregular volleys 
were fired by the police and a small party of the 
Bedfords. The crowd began to run and I ordered the 
Cease Fire, which was promptly obeyed. I then saw 
that two men were lying dead on the road to the right 
of the entrance to the Gardens. A portion of the iron 
railings had been torn or pushed down. Colonel 
Knollys, Messrs. Laurie, Yule and Glegg and a number 
of railway subordinates were present. The corpses were 
removed. 

A party of 250 men of the Manipuri Regiment were in 
the station. 200 of these had been armed and these 
were brought out to line the Queen’s Road. The armoured 
car was despatched to patrol towards Dufferin Bridge 
and Civil Lines. 

A man in an ascetic’s dress came up and spoke to me. 
On enquiry he told me his name and added that he had 
formerly been known as Munshi Ram of the Gurukul. 
I was not at the time aware that he was one of the 
organisers of the movement, so did not pay very great 
attention to him. As far as I recollect, he said that it 
was & regrettable occurrence, that they had been merely 
trying to get their brothers to close their shops. To 
which I replied that that was the sort of thing that 
led to these disturbances. 

The Chief Commissioner rang up Mr. Marshall who 
informed him of what had’ happened. After some five 
minutes, as things seemed to have quieted down, I decided 
to go and see the Chief Commissioner with a view to secur- 
ing further military assistance. I accordingly motored 
to Mr. Orde’s bungalow where I found the Chief Commis- 


sioner between 2-15 and 2-30. He, Mr. Orde and ~ 


myself then proceeded to Curzon House to see General 


Drake-Brockman with a view to obtaining further military 
assistance and arranging for picquets on the roads from 
the City. This was arranged and I wrote an order* 
prohibiting the proposed meeting in the Queen’s Gardens 
and Pipal Park. 1 then went to fetch Mr. Roberts as 
I wanted another European magistrate and he was 
not on the telephone. I reached the railway station 
about 3-30. The Chief Commissioner had told me he 
was coming down to the station, so I waited for him. 
I learnt that there had been further fracas near the 
Town Hall. Mr. Roberts was despatched with a party 
of Manipuris to strengthen the guard there. 

Two troops of the 16th Cavalry under Captain Browne 
arrived al-out 3-45 and were sent to clear the lower part 
of Queen’s Road and make their way to the Town Hall 
vid Chandni Chowk. The Chief Commissioner arrived 
shortly before 4 p.m. and the General a few minutes later. 
We then proceeded to the Town Hall, where we found 
the Cavalry had arrived. We learnt that a meeting 
was being held on the Congress Pandal ground and went 
there. We found Munshi Ram presiding. I called 
him up and he eventually came and the Chief Commis- 
sioner after some discussion with Munshi Ram, Abdur 
Rahman and another Muhammadan announced that 
the meeting might continue. These men undertook that 
there should only be one resolution condemning the 
Rowlatt Act and that the meeting would disperse quietly. 
This took place roughly between a quarter to five and 
five. They said the meeting would be over by 6-30. 

We then returned to the station vid Chandni Chow-. 
The dispositions of the various picquets were arranged. 

About 6-30 I motored up to the Deputy Commin- 
sioner’s bungalow to ascertain how I could get into 
communication with him. I wired to him about 7 
o’clock. Turns of duty were arranged and Mr. Orde 
and I remained at the railway station till we were 
relieved at midnight by Messrs. Marshall and Roberts. 

There was no further disturbance that night. 

The above is what I actually saw and took part in. 
T was further informed that Mr. Marshall’s car had been 
held up in the Lal Kuan bazaar when he was going round 
in the morning, that Mr. Rodden in his car had been 
assaulted shortly before my arrival at the Station. The 
casualties according to my information were 2 killed 
and 2 wounded at the entrance to Queen’s Gardens and 
4 killed and some 14 wounded at the Town Hall. In 
addition it was later learnt that one body had been 
removed and probably a considerable number of wounded. 


* Aaregards the order prohibiting the meetings in the Queen's ( ardens 
and the Pipal Park, I may note that Tgave this order to Mr. Marshall, 
but took it back from him after the Chief Commissioner had agreed to 


allow tle meetin at the Pipal Park to continue. As far as 1 know 
this order was not published by Mr, Marshall, 
20-10-19, MLM. LL. C. 


Mr. J. CARNEGIE, Agent, National Bank of India, Limited, Delhi. 


Of the riot which occurred in Delhi on 30th March this 
year I can say very little, as I was out shooting that day 
(Sunday), and I only learned late in the evening that 
there had been a serious riot at the Delhi main station, 
and that either the police or military had to fire on the 
rioters to restore order. I was told some days before 
by merchants and others coming into the bank that all 
business was to be stopped on the 30th, and the day 
devoted to fasting and prayer as a protest to the passing 
of the Rowlatt Bill. The chief objection to the Bill, as 
far as I could make out from conversations with mer- 
chants and shopkeepers—a class I come a good deal in 
contact with, was that it gave greatly increased powers 
to the police, and this idea seemed to have got firmly fixed 
in their heads. It is no secret that the bulk of the people 
in Delhi thoroughly dislike the police. 

When I went to the office on Monday, the 31st March, I 
found the Chowk crowded with people whose mood 
seemed to me to be more sullen than excited. I drove 
quietly up the Chowk without being molested in any way, 
but at the same time I had an uneasy feeling as if some 


trouble was pending. The shops remained closed. By 
the 2nd April the streets were in # normal state and the 
shops had re-opened. For a few days business in the 
Chowk went on smoothly, then came the news of the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhj near Delhi, snd the disturbances 
commenced again. }n the evening of the 10th April, I 
received news by wire from Lahore of the terrible tragedy 
which had happened in Amritsar. News of the happen- 
ings in Amritsar trickled through to the Delhi bazar, 
and I think it was generally known on the morning of the 
13th what had actually happened in Amritsar. On the 
14th the Chief Commissioner ordered the Banks to close 
until further notice. On the 17th the Banks reopened 
—the authorities apparently thinking that it was reason- 
ably safe for them to do so, and anxious no doubt te 
bring about 8 normal state of things again. I opened the 
National Bank on the 17th about 10 a.™., and the Chowk 
was then quiet with about three-fourths of the shops 
open. About mid-day the news came to me that a man 
had been arrested by the police near the Clock-Tower 
for trying to intimidate shopkeepers by shouting that 
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their shops would be looted if they were not closed. The 
arrest caused a very sudden disturbance and in a few 
minutes after the news reached me, the Chowk was filled 
with a howling mob armed with lathis. The disturbance 
was 30 sudden that it seemed to me as if the rioters had 
been held in readiness somewhere. With our Amritsar 
Branch’s experience vividly before me, I gave orders for 
the doors to be closed and the cash and all records to be 
put in the strong room. I then telephoned to the Chief 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Folice explaining 
the position. The mob did not attack the Bank and the 
news came to me that they were busy attacking the 
police. I then heard several shots or volleys fired and 
soon afterwards saw the rioters running as fast as they 
could up the side streets—old men and young boys 
being amonget them. They all seemed to be of the 
poorer classes and I cannot recall having seen a single 
respectable looking person amongst them. Shortly after 
the firing the Ceputy Commissioner and Superintendent’ 
of Police came up the Chowk with some Indian Infantry 
and police, and I was escorted with my assistant to the 


Mr. H. V. B. HARE-SCOTT, Deputy Director, 


On the afternoon of thé 4th April I recoived urgent 
orders from the Government of India, to proceed imme- 
diately to Delhi to take charge of the appointment of 
senior superintendent of police in the place of Mr. Marshall 
whose health had broken down. 

I arrived in Delhi on the morning of the 5th April 
and in the forenoon discussed the situation with the 
Chief Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner and Mr. Orde, 
Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. 

In the afternoon I rode through the principal strocts 
of the city with Mr. Orde and visited the police stations 
where I saw the Indian officers and discussed matters 
with them. Fs 

In the city business was going on as usual, and except 
for the fact that the tramways were being boycotted and 
that the peoplo in the streets and shops appeared to be 
sullen I noticed nothing particularly abnormal. 


During the day no definite information could be obtained 
as to whether the Satyagraha hartal-on Sunday the 6th 
was to be observed or not. Late in the evening Mr. 
Orde reported that the shops would probably be closed 
but the position was not clear. He and I consequently 
drove round to consult the District Magistrate, and we 
decided to eend for Hakim Ajmal Khan at whose house 
meetings had been held during the day in connection with 
the Satyagraha plans.) Hakim Ajmal Khan arrived 
about 11-30 p.m, and from what he told us we came to 
the conclusion that hartal would be observed, that the 
leaders had lost control and that the lower class Muham- 
madans and Hindus had taken charge and were out 
of hand. We therefore decided to occupy the Town 
Hall with troops and to have the troops and police at 
their previously arranged emergency stations by an 
early hour. 

On the 6th April all the shops in the city were closed. 
In the morning there was a big meeting at the Fatehpuri 
Masjid which lasted only a short time, and later in the 
day meetings were held at the Edward Park and Dr. 
Ansari’s house. Although there was a good deal of 
excitement in the city throughout the day and bands 
of boys and roughs patrolled the streets calling out 
Gandhs ki jai, the day passed off without disturbance or 
any marked demonstration probably owing to the precau- 
tions that had been taken. 

It was decided to withdraw the British troops from the 
Town Hall and railway station at nightfall to come on 
again in the morning. 

The situation on the 7th and 8th April was more or 
less normal. The troops were withdrawn on the 7th 
in the forenoon and the police picquets after dark the 
same day. - 


VoL. 


Town Hall. On the way a small boy threw a piece of 
brick at us from one of the side streets but otherwise 
nothing happened. The rioters seemed to be thoroughly 
cowed by the police fire, I have no doubt about it 
however that had I gone into the street before the police 
fired I would have been attacked and most likely killed. 
As regards the conduct and behaviour of the better class 
people, such as merchants and shopkeepers, I can say 
that it was very good throughout the disturbances. 
There may have been one or two exceptions, but the 


* general body of this class gave no support to the rowdy 


elements, and it seemed to me that they were beginning 


_ to think that the authorities were too lenient with the 


rioters. The police had a difficult task, especially on the 
17th April, when the rioters made a dead set at them. 
We had no more trouble after the 17th, and it must have 
been a great relief to all concerned. It goes without 
saying that the authorities had a most anxious time for © 
over three weeks, and I can say from personal knowledge 
that they were always ready day and night to be at the 
danger point. 


Central Intelligence and Senior Superintendent of Police, Delhi. 
(28rd October 1919.) 


I oxamined the police arrangements and drafted fresh 
orders for the concentration of the police and military 
in the ovent of an emergency, which were approved by 
the Chief Commissionor and the General Officer Command- 
ing. This was found necessary as the existing orders 
were somewhat out of date and not adapted to the changed 
conditions in Dolhi wheroby the troops other than those 
in the Fort are stationod at a long distance from the city. 
They also provided for a largor and more complete con- 
centration of the police. 3 

On the evening of the 8th April definite information was 
received that Gandhi had left Bombay for Delhi and tho 
Punjab. The Punjab Government had issued an order 
excluding him from the Punjab, which was passed to 
me by the Chief Commissioner to serve on him should 
he come to Delhi with the intention of proceeding to the 
Punjab. ‘ 

Although the situation was outwardly calm in Delhi, 
tho arrival of Gandhi would undoubtedly have revived 
excitement, and I feared that the service in Delhi of the 
Punjab order of exclusion might lead to serious trouble. I 
accordingly suggested and the District Magistrate agreed, 
that the Punjab Government order should be served at 
Muttra before Gandhi entered the Punjab district of Gur- 
gaon and that the Superintendent of Police, Gurgaon, 
should be instructed to arrest him at the Palwal station 
should he disobey the order. Mr. Jeffreys, Superintendent 
of Police, Delhi, was deputed by me to serve the order 
and he left for Muttra by the Bombay Mail on the morning 
of the 9th April. The action we had taken and the 
proposal to arrest Gandhi at Palwal were reported to 
the Chiof Commissioner, who with the sanction of the 


* Government of India issued orders under the Defence 


of India Rules directing Gandhi to return to Bombay 
and prohibiting him from entering Delhi. These were 
handed over to the Superintendent of Police, Gurgaon, 
who had come into Delhi in response to a telegram des- 
patched the previous night. He left for Palwal about 
mid-day. The Punjab and Delhi orders were success- - 
fully served respectively by Mr. Jeffreys at Kosi Kalan 
and by the Superintendent of Police, Gurgaon, at Palwal. 
Gandhi having elected to disobey the Punjab Government 
order, he was removed from the train at Palwal and sent 
back by the first train towards Bombay. 


News of his non-arrival in Delhi became known when the 
train he was travelling by arrived without him. I was * 
at the station to meet the train. Only about 50 or 60 
men came to the station to meet him, and they left 
quietly after ascertaining the facts from o servant of 
Gandhi. The police were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness in case of trouble and a squadron of cavalry 
was brought in from New cantonments to the Fort in the 
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course of the evening, moving into the Queen’s Gardens 
after dark. 

By the morning of the 10th April the news of Gandhi’s 
arrest spread throughout the city and a genoral hartal was 
declared. Police picquets were again posted at the 
points previously arranged, and the troops were kept in 
readiness in the. Queen’s Gardens. The day passed off 
quietly, and as the situation appeared hopeful it was 
arranged to allow the cavalry to return to cantonments 
and to withdraw the police picquets keeping them, 
however, concentrated. These arrangoments were 
promptly cancelled on the receipt of a message announcing 
the outbreak at Amritsar. ' 

The shops in the city were closed again on the 11th 
April, and but for a brief effort to open them on the 17th 
April the hartal continued up to the 18th April in the 
suburbs and to the 19th April in the city proper. On the 
11th April on account of the serious news from Amyitsar 
and Lahore, the Queen’s Garden was strengthened by 
100 Indian Infantry and the railway station was _pic- 
quetted with British Infantry. During this period— 
llth to 18th April—the police picquets were posted 
daily at the emergency points and the troops were held 
in readiness. 


I rode through the town daily and found the temper of 4 


the crowd becoming worse and worse. The news of the 
happenings in Amritsar and Lahore was having a bad offect. 
Small parties of roughs and boys patrolled the streets 
shouting Gandhi ji ks jai: and interfering with and _pro- 
venting servants of Europeans, the railway and public 
bodies from obtaining supplies and proceeding to work. 
On the morning of the 14th April nows was received of 
the strike of the Shakurpur Goods Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway resulting in the holding up of the Up 
Punjab Mail at Kishonganj, and in the course of the 
morning reports were received more frequently of intimida- 
tion of persons going to their work in offices and at the 
railway stations. It was clear that tho time for taking 
action had come. Interviews with the leaders on the 11th, 
12th and 13th April showed that they were impotent and 
that the mob were out of hand. J laid the situation bofore 
the District Magistrate, and in consultation with the Chief 
Commissioner and the General Officer Commanding it 
was decided to summon the leaders to the Town Hall, 
to iesue an order under section 188, Indian Penal Code, 
forbidding intimidation of persons which was to be read 
out by the District Magistrate at the Clock Tower and to 
make a demonstration of troops and police through 
the main strects of the city. The mocting with the 
leaders was held at the Town Hall at 3 p.m. and at their 
request they were given by the Chiof Commissioner until 
10 a.m. next day to try and exorcise their influence in 
bringing the hartal to an end. Soon after this meeting 
an unfortunate incident occurred at Edward Park where 
an inspector and a head constable of the C. I. D. staff 
wero assaulted when attending a meeting which had been 
convened, apparently more or less spontancously, by 
some irresponsible satyagrahis and Home Rulers. On 
seceiving information of the disturbance the District 
Magistrate and I proceeded with a troop of cavalry and 
party of police to Edward Park, but by the time we arrived 
there the crowd had dispersed. We then proceeded 
to the house of Inspector Fakir Muhammad, and finding 
that he was seriously injured removed him to hospital. 


On the morning of the 15th it was evident that the 
leaders had failed to bring about the ond of the hartal and 
they confessed as much at the meeting held in the Town 
Hall at 10 a.m. In the afternoon another meeting was 
held by the Chief Commissioner which was attended on 
the suggestion of the leaders by the leading men of the 
trades in Delhi. Although several of the shop-kcepers 
appeared to be prepared to open their shops, there was 
evidently a stubborn and hostile clement among thom, 
and at the end of the proceedings the prospect of the shops 
opening next day scomed to me to be doubtful. While 
those meetings were being held, a large crowd collectod 
in tho street outside, a certain number being armed with 
lathis whose attitude was defiant,, No serious attempt 
however was made to break into the gardens, and there 


was no collision with the police or military. The crowd 
dispersed when tho leaders left the meeting. It seemed 
to me to be more a demonstration in favour or support 
of the leaders than anything else. 


The 16th April was & quiet day, but the situation was 
tense and it was evident that it was useless to look to 
the leaders to do anything. They were powerless to 
put an end to the unrest which they had themselves 
fostered. If law and order was to be established it 
was clear that the authorities would have to take action. 
I accordingly informed the District Magistrate that next 
day I proposed to send out strong police patrols to arrest 
persons committing acts of lawlessness and that, if we 
failed to restore order, the only alternative would be 
to ask the military authorities to take over charge. Late 
in the evening Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and 
Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh were summoned to the house 
of the District Magistrate who explained the situation 
to them. They said thoy had been working all day and 
had enrolled volunteors to help them and that they would 
mako a genuine effort to open the shops. I offered them 
the help of the police, if necessary, to which they agreed. 


On the morning of the 17th the leaders were out early 
persuading shopkeepers to open. These efforts were 
fairly successful and by about 9 o’clock a large number of 
shops were opened but little business was being done. 
T rode round the city with the District Magistrate and 
then proceeded to the Town Hall from where I watched 
the proceedings. The whole proceedings appeared to 
me to be forced and unlikely to last. Mobs were out 
trying to undo the good work of the leaders. I accordingly 
ordered out strong police patrols ermed with lathis with 
orders to arrest any one threatening or forcing shop- 
keepers to close. About midday a police patrol opposite 
the Town Hall arrested a man who was threatening a shop- 
keeper and immediately there was a wild excitement. 
The shops were closed in a few seconds. The shopkeepers 
and leaders disappeared, and the riotous element crowded 
into the Chandni Chowk. Soon after parties were seen 
hurrying towards the Fatehpuri Mosque, and, as it was 
evident that something was happening in that direction, 
the cavalry were ordered out with instructions to ride 
round by Ahmadpai to the Fatehpuri Mosque. Before 
they started however shots were heard from the direction 
of the Fatehpuri Mosque, and in an incredibly short space 
of time the streets were clear of people. A police picquet 
came doubling up the Chandni Chowk and reported that 
they had been attacked by a large crowd and had been 
forced to fire in self defence. Some of the men bore 
marks of injury, and they stated that a head constable 
had been seriously arsaulted. He was found in the street 
and brought into the Town Hall. Tho District Magis- 
trate and I with a emall party of Indian infantry and 
Mr. Orde with the cavalry went through the main bazars. 
The crowds had dispersed everywhere and very few people 
were to be seen anywhere. The result was that order 
was rertored, tension was relieved and the police after 
@ period of forced inactivity were now in a position to 
enforce law and order. 

The District Magistrate sanctioned the appointment of 
some leading men as special police under the Police Act 
to assist in maintaining law and ordor. 


The hartal ended on the 19th since when there was no 
further trouble. Several reasons probably contributed 
to this sudden chango in attitude of the people. They 
were heartily tired of the business and had begun 
to realise the loss and trouble they were bringing on 
themselves ; the leaders had been discredited, and owing 
to their efforts on the morning to open the shops the 
people believed that they had lost their support; a 
rumour was current that martial law had been established 
or was about to be; the attack on the picquet was made 
by the real riotous and unruly element, and they had 
received a salutary Jesson. 


During the period covered by the foregoing statement 
the troops were. used on only two occasions, namely, on 
the 14th April when tho riot occurred in the Edward 
Park and on the 17th April when they marched through 
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the streets. after the disturbance in the Chandni 
Chowk. But they were almost continuously kept ready 
in case of emergency, the cavalry and Indian infantry in 
the Queen’s Gardens and the British infantry in the 
police lines with picqucts at the railway station and 
the Mori and Kashmere gates. This tedious duty of 
standing by for many days under trying conditions was 
performed cheerfully and patiently and the tempor of the 
troops throughout was excellont. 


The police had an extremely trying and anxious time. 
They were continuously concentrated and provided 
picquets daily for the emorgency points in the city and 
suburbs. They exercised commendable restraint, and 
forbearance in spite of grave provocation in the form of 
abuso and threats by the mob. As far as I can remember, 
no case of misconduct was brought to my notice. The 
detailed disposition of the police force is given in the 
statement attached to the orders regarding the concentra- 
tion of the Police in caso of an emergency. 


Perhaps a comparison of the state of Delhi in 1919, as 
compared with the condition of affairs when I knew the 
placo as Superintendent of Police in former days will 
not be out of place here. I was Superintendent of Police 
in Delhi from 1907 to 1912, before it became tho capital 
of India. In those days Delhi was a mufussil town, 
subordinate to the Punjab Government with little know- 
ledge of politics, with no political agitators, and with 
no special aspirations. The pross was more or loss local 
and of little importance. Tho leading men were well 
disposed and had influence in their respective communities, 
and their assistance was sought with good results on 
administrative matters. 


With tho transfer of the capital to Delhi all this has 
changed. It is now an isolated centre where people of 
all classos and shades of opinion from all parts of India 
congregate and where political and religious matters of 
all kinds are discussed and propagated. Political agita- 
tors frequent the place and keop alive agitation and 
political activity. Tho result is that some of the local 
leaders, who formorly interosted themsolves in local 
matters, have ncw taken to politics and influenced by 
outside agitators aro ready to jcinin any agitation that 
may be on foot. They exerciso considerable and un- 
healthy influonce but aro incapable of giving any useful 
assistanco te the administration. Others who have kept 
aloof from pelitics have beon driven into obscurity and 
aro unable to oxercise any influence over the poople who 
have been unsettled by the political activity and agitation 
going on in their midst. 

As compared with formor times the lack of support 
and influence of the loading mon and the way they kept 
in the background was most noticoable during the trouble. 

The District Magistrate, as head of tho administration, 
was formerly looked to for guidance and advico in all 
mattors. His influence is now overshadowed by the 
Imperial Government and Council, and his time 
being occupied with municipal affairs and projocts for 

the improvomont and extension of Dolhi ho is unable to 
givo the samo attention to the general administration 
of the city as ho did formorly. 

I havo said nothing about the cause of the trouble 
because I think the lozal officers who were in Delhi before 
the disturbance and made enquiries afterwards are in a 
better position than I am to give evidence on this 
point. 


Mr, B. C. JEFFREYS, Additional Superintondent of Police, Delhi. 


1. On the 29th March 1919, I received orders from 
the senior superintendent of police to visit on the morn- 
ing of the 30th March 1919, tho four city police atations 
to find out whether the police arrangements were being 
properly carried out and to form an opinion on tho 
state of feeling in the city. On completing my tour 
I was to make a personal report to the senior suporin- 
tendent of police. 


First visit to the city. 


2. At about 9-45 a.m., I set out with the city inspector 
in his trap. We went to the Kashmir Gate police 
station and then to the Kotwali police station vid 
the Lothian Bridge. At the latter police station I 
found a European on foot who informed me that he 
had been told to get out of his tonga by a crowd that 
was collected at the western end of the Uhandni Chauk. 
He stated that the crowd though peaceful had been so 
insistent that he had no hesitation in complying with 
its demand. I ordered two mounted constables to 
follow and the city inspector and I proceeded in the 
direction indicated. 

3. About 100 yards west of the Clock Tower I saw 
a crowd of tg G00 persons loosely filling up the whole 
of the roadway of the Chandni Chauk. As we 
approached, a number of individuals ran towards us 
holding up their hands and shouting to us to stop. 
They did not actively interfere with us and we drove 
through amid repeated cries of “shame” and Gandht-7- 
ké-jast. Whon we were clear of the crowd the City 
fmspector turned the trap and re-entered the crowd. 
The majority ran away. The city inspector called out 
that quict and order should be maintained. We again 
turned and continued our journey. The crowd immo- 
diately re-assombled and loudly called out after us. 
The crowd was composed for the greater part of quite 
young boys of the lower classes. I saw no well dressed 
man. 

4. We went to the sadar police post. Just beyond 
the bridge there was a crowd of some 200 to 300 persons 
opposite a shop which was open. The crowd let us 


through in silence. They were urging the owner to 
close his shop. Wo remained at the post for about 10 
minutes. On our return the crowd again let us through, 
but on this occasion a good deal of miscellancous shout- 
ing occurred. We went to the Hauz Qazi police station 
by the Ajmer gate and thon to the Faiz Bazar police 
station. Near the former station a small crowd was 
collected but not on our route. A well drossed Muham- 
madan priest was turned back by this crowd but was 
not asked to leave his tonga. We then went by the 
Fort to Mr. Marshall’s house. My impression was that 
the trams had already ceased to run. Several Europeans 
had boen turned out of their tongas on the Chandni 
Chauk. ‘ 

5. Mr. Marshall was then out but returned at about 
11-15 a.m. I made my report to him of the police 
arrangements and of the events noted above. My 
opinion was that the people were noisy and intimidating 
but wore not actively law-breaking. Practically all the 
shops were shut and tempers were likely to rise with 
the passage of time, for success or failure in stopping 
traffic seemed alike to have an inflammatory effect. 


Second visit to the city. 


6. Mr. Marshall decided to visit the city himself. He 
set off in his motor car with his chauffeur, the city 
inspector and myself. We went by the Fort to the 
Chandni Chauk. On the way a few boys called out to 
us to get out and walk. West of the Clock Tower the 
crowd I had mot on my first visit had thinned some- 
what. They behaved in a manner similar to that on 
the former occasion. Further on the crowd opposite 
the shop had doparted. The shop was closed. Follow- 
ing tho route I had previously taken we reached the 
Hauz Qazi polico station. Mr. Marshall docided to 
proceed by the Lal Kuan Bazar. About 300 yards 
beyond the police station wo wore stopped by a crowd 
which completely blocked the narrow road for a con- 
siderable depth. 

7. The crowd implored us to drive back though sume 
voices told us to walk. The city inspector got out of 
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the car to move the mon out of the way. He was severely 
hustled though I saw no blow struck. A constable ran 
up with a stick. It was snatched out of his hands. 
I got out of the car and went towards the city inspector. 
This had the offect of moving back the crowd sufficiently 
to admit of his return. However the men came with 
him and swarmed all over and round the car. Mr. 
Marshall decided to go backward, but as soon as the 
engine began to work, angry shouts arose and the body 
of the car was seizod by every man who could get to 
it. The wood work of the hood got broken and thore 
was danger of tho glass screen being similarly handled. 
Mr. Marshall began backing the car and the temper 
of the crowd at once improved. Unhappily one wheel 
got into the drain at the side of the road and the car 
stuck. Howover the chauffeur raised the car and taking 
the wheel drove the car backwards at considerable speed 
out of the crowd. A body of constables came running 
out of the Police Station armed with sticks and tho 
crowd fled. My impression of this incident is that tho 
crowd was generally good tempered but contained a 
number of violent porsons who would certainly have 
started a dangerous fight if we had continued to opposo 
their wishes. The time was about 12-30 P.M. 

8. Mr. Marshall then decided to make a report of tho 
state of affairs to the Chief Commissioner and for this 
purpose drove by the Burn Bastion Road to the Dufferin 
Bridge. At this point we saw a crowd opposite the 
railway station. Tho city inspector left the car with 
a view to dispersing this crowd. We went on to the 
Chief Commissioner’s house. He decided to consult the 
General Officer Commanding, Dehra Dun Brigade, and 
we had just started in his car to do so when we met a 
mounted constable carrying a note to the effect that a 
serious riot was taking place at the railway station. 
We at once went to the police lines where I assumod 
chargo of the Foot reserve consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 
3 head constables and 32 foot constables armed with 
muskets, bayonots, and 13 rounds of buckshot per man, 
I took a mounted constablo’s horse and rapidly marched 
this force to the railway station. My orders were to 
clear the Station, the yard, and the road in front of tho 
station. Mr. Marshall said he would follow with a body 
of mounted constables. 


Third visit to the city. 


9. Approaching the station I found tho Queen’s Road 
fairly full of men and the station yard thickly packed. 
I drew up my mon with fixed bayonets across the road 
in two ranks a fow yards west of the westorn gate of 
the station yard and myself rode into tho yard. There 
I saw Mr. Currie, additional district magistrate, on foot 
in the midst of a large and shouting crowd. On my 
arrival the whole crowd turned towards me and bogan 
poking, not striking, at tho horso’s head and body with 
thoir sticks. The horso backed out into the road and 
tho crowd followed with a great deal of noise. On 
issuing on to the road, however, they .saw the line of 
constables moving forward in compliance with my signal 
and hastily withdrew not into the yard again but down 
the road for some 50 yards where meoting large re- 
inforcements they halted and again set up their shouts. 
I rode forward to continue their retreat but thoy stood 
firm and indoed began to advanco on my right flank 
through the Queen’s Gardens over the railing which for 
@ space of some 50 yards had been thrown down. This 
forward movement I checked by pushing out some of 
the unarmed constables who had been present bofore 
my arrival. I thon formed the conclusion that with the 
small force at my disposal it would be quite impossible 
to over-awo the crowd into dispersing. As they did not 
appear to bo intent on any particular acts of violence 
1 decided to lot them stand by until such time as re- 
inforcements, more especially Mr. Marshall’s or other 
mounted men, should reach me. The time was about 
1-45 p.m. Tho position was in the shape of a D, the 
straight upright representing the armed constables drawn 
up, acro3s the road, and tho curved line the face of the 
crowd, distant as te furthest point some 50 yards. On 


top was the station yard more or less empty of men 
and at the bottom was a crowd reaching well into the 
gardens over the broken railing. As a fow men were 
collecting behind the upright I turned the rear rank of 
the armed mon about who thus stood back to back. 

10. I then discussed the matter very briefly with 
Mr. Currie who told me.that there had been a row in 
the station. I saw a lot of broken glass and woodwork 
and & number of broken flower pots. The increasing size 
of the crowd, however, demanded my full attention. 
Traffic to and from the station yard and up to the road 
was entirely stopped. The face of the crowd, or the 
curve of the D, was also constantly creeping forward. 
This had to be stopped or at any rate slowed down. I 
collected every constable and officer I could find except 
the armed men and sent them up to the crowd and 
myself rode round the edge. This had in part the de- 
sired effect. At about 2 P.M., an armoured motor car 
came from the direction of the Fort and took up a posi- 
tion opposite the station on the garden side of the road. 
This also to some extent hindered tho gradual advance 
of the crowd. At about 2-15 p.m., when the creeping 
advance was nearing the point at which the danger of 
being suddenly rushed was becoming very great three 
stones were lobbed up from the gardens. One of them 
struck me on the left wrist. I warned my men to be 
Teady at a momont’s notice and was moving to warn 
Mr. Currie when I saw Mr. Marshall and some 8 or 10 
mounted men coming from the Dufferin Bridge. I called 
out loudly to the armed men and to the small crowd 
behind to make way for the horsemen which they did. 


First use of Firearms. 


11. Mr. Marshall noted the extreme danger of the 
situation. He determined to push the crowd away into 
the gardens and ordered me to hold the road with the 
rear rank and to bring up the front rank of the armed 
men behind his mounted constables. I explained these 
orders to the men and was beginning my advance when 
I saw some 20 British soldiers doubling towards the 
garden gates where Mr. Currie, Mr. Marshall and the 
mounted men were advancing under a shower of stones 
and sticks. I rode up and helped some of the mounted 
men to charge a crowd that wero throwing stones, etc., 
from the road that runs inside the gardons on the left 
of the gate. I halted the mounted men after some 50 
yards and returned to the gate. I noticed that my men 
had not yet drawn swords and I was beginning an order 
to them when two bricks hit me one on the left side of 
the head and one on my helmet. At the gate stones 
were falling in showers heavily from the front and very 
heavily from the right. As I approached I saw a whole 
brick with mortar adhoring to it hit Mr. Marshall on 
the front of his helmet. It nearly knocked him off his 
horse. I heard him vall out, “Currie, wo shall have 
to fire down there on the right.” I was then nearly 
thrown from my horse who had been repeatedly hit. 
A moment later I heard Mr. Marshall give the order 
to fire and I repeated the order to those of the armed 
foot constables who were near me. Until I repeated 
the order not a single shot had been fired although the 
men were armod, and lost their alignment, and had 
been repeatedly hit. A few seconds later I heard Mr. 
Marshall order “ cease fire.” The fire immediately ceased. 
I do not think a single round was fired after this order 
was given. The crowd was running away. On the 
path to the right I saw two men on the ground who had 
been shot. One had his brains blown out and the other 
was also I think dead. The ground by the gate was 
thickly littered with bricks and stones and a number 
of heavy sticks, The time was about 2-30 P.M. 

12. I advanced the foot constables to the embank- 
ment opposite the gate and overlooking the fagir’s home 
in the garden below and began working down the road3 
to right and left leading towards the Town Hall. A 
party of British troops who were I believe Bedfords 
was working on my right. The Manipuri Contingent 
whose presence I had not previously noted was similarly 
clearing tho gardon on my left and the Quoen’s Road 
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in the diroction of the Lothian Bridge. Tho Queen’s 
Road in the direction of the Dufferin Bridge was still 
being held by the rear rank of my original armed party. 
As we advanced through the garden small crowds that 
were returning to the station ran away. At the cross 
road running east and west through the gardons I asked 
a party of British troops, about 12 in number, to halt 
to prevent crowds forming behind my police whom 
I advanced up the road to the Town Hall. My party 
consisted of a sub-inspector, about 12 armed constables 
and feur or five constables without muskets. There 
were a lot of men in front of us but no particular crowd. 
As they seemed to be moving into the Chandni Chauk 
of their own accord I told the Sub-Inspector to move 
up to the garden gates and prevent them from return- 
ing. I myself rode through the wostern side of tho 
garden and back to Mr. Marshall near the station. 
Except for the two men mentioned in paragraph 11, 
I had seen no one either killed or wounded. : 


Second use of firearms, 


13. Very shortly after my return I recoived nows 
that a row was beginning near the Town Hall, Mr. 
Marshall promised to send me 40 Manipuris as ro-inforce- 
ments. I rode up past the British picquot and fouaod 
a large crowd some 10 yards inside the wostorn gate 
with my police force some 20 yards from thom. Stones 
were being thrown. As thore was imminent dangor of 
our being overwhelmed by a rush directed either front- 
ally or through the bushes on our right, I withdrew my 
men down the road step by step until we were level 
with the forward faco of the Town Hall where the poril 
of boing outflanked was largely reduced. I signalled to 
the British picquet behind me to come up to my holp 
and very slowly withdrew the police. Tne stones were 
coming very thickly and we woero all repeatedly hit. 
At one poiot my horse reared up oa his hind legs and 
being then hit oa the side of tho head by a stone he 
fell over sideways. I managed to get off uninjured. 
Some of my men then asked for parmission to fire; I 
refused as the arrival of the British soldiers might I 
hopod suffice to frighten away the crowd. Another 
point was that at least three unarmed constables were 
in the front of the crowd imploring them with clasped 
hands to cease the attack. Fortunately, I was able to 
attract the attention of those men woo moved away 
to the left. On their departure the crowd surged for- 
ward and at least two men advanced through the bushos 
on my right and began pelting us at very close range. 
1 looked round but found that tho British soldiors wore 
still a long way off and appeared to be advancing slowly. 
It became absolutely necossary to delay firing no loazer. 
1 therefore directed the last four armed constables on 
the right of my line to fire a volley into tho crowd oa 
my right in the bushes and climbing over tho wall. Here 
alone wore men in the front of the crowd. Facing ma 
the first half dozen rows of the crowd were all young 
boys who were throwing pebbles, tho hoavy stones were 
coming over their heads from the mon behind. My four 


men fired a volley and I saw one man drop. The rour 
men who had fired, reloaded, and awaited orders. The 
others in obedience to my ordors withheld thoir fire 
although they had boon and wore being very frequently 
struck and their muskets wore loaded and ready for use. 
‘Tho crowd however continued to move forward and the 
stone throwing was not diminished, I therefore told my 
mon to aim at the men over the heads of the boys in 
front and ordered ono general volley. This was tired 
somewhat raggodly, probably owing to the difficulty of 
hearing orders amid tho prevailing uproar, but I do not 
think that any man fired moro than one shot. Tho 
crowd checked sufficiently to permit of my closing my 
mon to the right side of the road to admit the British 
picquet on my left who had then arrived. This move- 
mont was carried out effectively and with little con- 
fusion. The crowd stood fast and continued to throw 
stones. Thoir spirit had not been cowed as our previous 
firing, having as I have explained boing directed fairly 
high, had caused few casualtivs on the absolute face of 
the crowd. I was about to warn the British sorgoant 
to prepare for action whon the British party fired 2 
volleys into the air. It appearod that Mr. Marshall and 
a British subaltern of the Bedfords had arrived and 
givon the order. I did not at the time notice oithor 
of thom as I at once turned to prevent my own men 
firing. On soving and hearing those two inoffoctive 
volleys the crowd charged us. The British immediately 
put a volley into them and broke them up. No police- 
man fired @ shot aiter the first arrival of the British 
picquet. . As soon as the crowd broke I ran up to the 
gatos with my men, aligned them along tho railing and 
myself with two men went out into the Chandni Chauk. 
The crowd was runnin; away. I saw three or four men 
beinz carried away. There was one man inside the 
garden by the gates. He was alive. There was a second 
on the verandah of the first shop west of the gate. This 
was I think the man hit by the first police volley. There 
were three bodies on the other side of the road. These 
last were I think dead. I summoned assistance to carry 
them away but one body was removed down a lane run- 
ning south from Chandni Chauk before I could prevent 
it. The others I placed on the west verandah of the 
Town Hall Offices. The time was then about 3-15 p.m. 
14, By this time Mr. Marshall had posted strong forces 
at the Town Hall. He and I returned to the station to 
await the arrival of the cavalry. These arrived at 
3-45 p.m. Mr. Marshall directed me to take them to 
the Congress ground and to send away the crowd that 
had collected there and then to clear the Chandni Chauk. 
On arrival at the Congress ground I found Munshi Ram 
conducting an orderly meeting and after some talk with 
him I decided to permit the meeting to remain. I pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall vid the Chandni Chauk which 
I found reasonably clear. Later I returned to Munshi 
Ram’s meeting with the cavalry accompanied by the 
Chief Commissioner, the additional district magistrate 
and some police officers. Mr. Barron spoke to Munshi 
Ram and decided to permit the meeting to remain. 
15. I saw no further trouble tha: day. 


Rai Sahib Mr. RAJ NARAYAN, Bar.-at-Law and Government Pleader, Delhi. (15th October 1919.) 


1. Ever sinoe the declaration making Delhi the Capital 
of India, many things cropped up to prejudice public 
feeling against Government. There is no doubt of these 
things being looked upon as resulting from acta of Gov- 
ernment officials which however well intended were 
highly unpopular. I mention a few of these, namely :—~ 

(a) The manner of trial and punishment awarded 
to offenders in connection with bomb cases. 

(b) The paasing of municipal building bye-laws 
and their being strictly followed. 

(c) The supposed inadequacy of compensation paid 
for lands acquired for the capital. 


(d) The olosing of the wells. 


(e) The mode of dealing with objections to Income 
2 Tax assessments. 
(f) The introduction of various forms of Income 
Tax and the imposition of Super-Tax. 
(g) The internment of two Muhammadan gentle- 
men of Delhi. 
(4) Reoruiting methods said to have been adopted 
in some of the Districts. 
(i) The methods followed by Criminal Investigation 
Department. 
(j) Stopping of Ramlila procession. 
(&) Cutting down trees of Chandni Chowk. 
2. The passing of the Rowlatt Aot came, and as the 
publie feeling was already strong against extraordinary 
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methods of trial of offenders, utterances against the 
measure were readily accepted. In fact the public mind 
was predisposed. The ground was ready for the seed 
thrown in. 

3. The public had been reading in newspapers the 
suggestions of Mr. Gandhi and the subject was talked 
about very freely. The ignorant followed the advice 
of what they considered the more advanced. Hartal 
was advocated for, and observed on the 30th March 
1919. 

4. Some of the advocates of shop closing were not 
content with having closed their own shops or business 
but made it their business to see that others also closed ; 
one would see along the streets groups of people of this 
kind. 

5. Trouble first arose at the railway station. From 
evidence tendered both for and against the prosecution, 
in the railway station riot case, which I conducted for 
the Crown, it appeared to be common ground that some 
of the advocates of shop closing entered the railway 
station with the object of getting the shops in the pas- 
senger halls closed. On interference by the railway 
police and the station master a mob collected and began 
to damage the building and assaulted the station master. 
It was also common ground that the incident immediately 
preceding the damaging of the building, was the arrest, 
by the railway police, of one or two men who according 
to the railway police committed the assault, and accord- 
ing to the defence, did nothing. The inspector, the 
superintendent, and the additional superintendent of 
police and the additional’ district magistrate arrived 
with whatever little force of police they could collect. 
They received hits of brick-bats. The military were 
sent for and arrived. The mob would not disperse. 
Ultimately order to fire was given by the police. My 
own idea is that if mounted police or militia were avail- 
able in sufficient numbers firing could have been avoided. 
Casualties and injuries received added fuel to the fire. 


6. The hartal of 30thwas a mistake. Mr. Gandhi had 
originally fixed this as the date of the hartal, but subse- 
quently changed it. This change was not known to his 
supporters in Delhi and the mistake was not discovered 
till after the 30th. Tho second hartal commenced on 
the 6th April before the first one was over and was 
prolonged on account of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest or restraint 
on his movements which was made a grievance of. 

7. The effect of this prolonged hartal was that hundreds 
of pe ple of rough classes and youths were left without 
work and money. Their sole ocoupation was to loiter 
about the streots, to help in the closing of the shops, 
and listen to the speeches delivored at public, places. 

_ 8 From the commencement of the hAartal the attitude 
of the police was one of toleration except when they were 
directed or felt compelled to fire. 

9. The second case which I conducted for the Crown 
is known as the Edward Park riot case and relates to 
incidents of the 14th April. One of the speakers there 
alluded to the Criminal Investigation Department people 


making notes against them, whereupon, it is common 
ground, the mob picked out and attacked the Criminal 
Investigation Department men, two of whom were 
severely handled. 

10. On the 17th April when efforts were being made 
to induce people to open their shops and people were 
doing so, an offender according to the version of the 
prosecution was arrested and taken to the Town Hall 
where a temporary police station and court room had 
been formed. This was taken advantage of by the 
roughs, three of whom ran in a tonga notifying that 
three men had been injured and taken to the Town Hall 
by the police, and urging that the shops should be 
closed again, and to beat the police. The shops closed 
again and the mob commenced to attack the police, 
wherever they were found. Turab Ali, head constable, 
was the first to be handled and received grievous hurt. 
The mob then attacked a police picquet stationed at 
Ballimaran Street. The picquet men were driven out 
and had to fire in self-defence. This incident was made 
the subject of a trial which I conducted. This is how I 
came to know the facts. 

11. The question whether there was necessity for 
firing is not free from difficulty. A person raising such 
& point must put himself in the position of those who had 
to fire. The situation on both occasions was serious. 
Those responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order had to think and decide at the spur of the moment. 
On the other hand responsible officers were bound to give 
the matter their best consideration. The issue therefore 
appears to be whether the officers in charge came to the 
decision after such consideration as a prudent officer 
ought to bestow, or were they actuated by feelings of 
malice, hatred, contempt or retaliation. There is no 
reason’ to attribute any of the said motives. 

12. The lawyers continued to attend courts during 
the hartal. On the 14th of April some of them were 
approached, and it was suggested that they should cease 
work, ostensibly to join the carriers of the suggestion 
in getting the shops opened. The fact is that the shop 
keepers were suffering great loss and were sick of the 
affair, yet none of them dared open his shop. They 
were also jealous of those who continued in work. 

13. My impressions about the whole affair based on 
what I heard in the course of the cases, and converss- 
tions are as follows :— 


(a) That the hartal was the result of suggestions 
to accept which the Delhi public was pre- 
disposed. 

{b) That after its commencement the so-called 
leaders lost control and could not &8top it. 

(c) The police acted generally with great tolerance. 

(d) The direct actions of the Chief Commissioner 
were highly praised and popular and ulti- 
mately resulted in the opening of the shops. 

(ec) The promoters or supporters of the hartal under- 
estimated the mischief it might result in, 
as it did. E 


Mr. J, FAIRLEY, Superintendent, Telegraph Engineering, Delhi Province. 


Mr. W. D. Macgregor, Superintendent of Telegraph 
Engineering, was in charge of the Delhi Division when 
the civil disturbances took place in April 1919. He is 
now on leave in the United Kingdom and will not return 
till the 20th February 1920. - 

2. In April 1919, the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs called for a report on the damage done to 
the property of the department, and I enclose an extract 
from that report so far as it concerns the Delhi Province. 
I also enclose an extract from the monthly report of 
“Interruptions” to telegraph communication. 

3. It will be seen from the enclosures that the tele- 
graph lines which lio within the Delhi Province were 
only affected by the disturbances at one place, viz., 
at Shakurpur railway station, 8 miles from Delhi, on 
the southern Punjab line which runs from Delhi to 


Bhatinda. At this place all the wires (Nos. 3, 10, 16, 18, 
23 and 64, and five wires which belong to the department 
and are rented to the North Western Railway) were cut 
and 16 insulators were broken between the distant signal 
and the railway station. 

4. With regard to ‘“‘ Telephone” lines, the trunk line 
from Delhi to Simla was not touched. The only damage 
done was in Delhi city where a “ Junction box ” (where 
underground cable is joined to overhead wiring) was 
opened at 12-30 on the 16th April 1919 and the fuses and 
lightning arrestor carbons were removed and thrown 
away. thereby interrupting 9 subscribers’ lines: the 
parts destroyed were replaced 2 hours later. 

5. On both of the above occasions the damage was 
repaimd by the Indian subordinate staff of the depart- 
mev* 
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Letter No. 902-14, dated Delhi, the 8th May 1919, from the 
Superintendent, Telegraph Engineering, Delhi Division, 
Delhi, tothe Director, Telegraph Engineering, Northern 
Circle, Lahore. 

With reference to your No. 1081-19, dated 29th April 
1919, I have the honour to give the following details of 
damage done to lines due to the recent disturbances — 

. = s . 


(2) On the 14th April 1919, the 3 Lahore wires (10, 
23, and 64), 3 combined office wires (3, 16 and 18) and 
the 5 railway wires running along the Southern Punjab 
Railway were reported “interrupted” from 6 hours, 
Intimation of this was received at about 7-30 and a 


(Continued. 


party in charge of sub-inspector Nathoo were got ready 
within half an hour. 
wires cut and 16 insulators broken inside the distant 
signal of Shakurpur railway station about 8 miles from 
Delhi. Communication was restored at 14 hours. Dura- 
tion 8 hours. Sub-inspectors Nathoo and Rampal and 
linemen Bengali Kas 
Rampershad did good work on this occasion. 


(3) . s 
No damage was done to instruments and batteries 
in the Division. 


They left at 8 and found all the - 


hi Ram, Chait Ram, Janki and 


* * * 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS (TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING). 


Permanent Lines (DEPARTMENTAL TELEGRAPH WIRES). 


Interruption Report of the Delhi Division for the month of April 1919. 


= | PARTICULARS. Cause of fault, ete., stating whe- 
é | Name and ee es dh] or malntsanorolloeaeh eke 
E | length of Sec- | z ther defect been remedied 
x On what | tion* thus:— | Com- ‘ £ Fault | Fault and atepe ts 
le - \CEASED. | < here | I s 
é | wires. MENCED Fy where | where ay | Z o s 
Z |e | Noo "To | localised. | found. | "siton.snd tomar in | 
a\ a ‘ “aldcrn the fault S 
318 Miles, g ul ¢ lasted longer than | @ 
3 |" |e) 2) RP) 2] 28 | it should have Hy 
aa § | Aq ° A ° 5 | done, Go 
) =] a i o 
i 2 e = | = = 
| 
| | 
(EXTRACT,) | | 
| | | 
1/E 32 | Agra—Delhi | 4 9 4 17| 8 | 57 miles | 56 miles | Piece of wire wound mali- |B.11 
| from Agra. from Agra. ciously round insulator 
| and stalk. 
2 | IN} 1, 2, 30, | Delhi— y} | 
31, 33 Ambala | | | | 
17, 15. | Ambala— | | 
Saharanpur. 
13} 8/|13!15] 7 | 148 miles) 148 miles | All wires cut maliciously B.11 
| from Delhi. from Delhi. by some persons near | 
H distant signal Barara, 
18, 72, | Ambala— North Western Rail- 
Roorkee | | Way. 
3 | IN| 3, 10, 16, | Delhi—Rohtak| 14| 6/14/14] 8, 5 to 10 8 miles All wires cut maliciously |B.11 
18, 23, | miles from from Delhi. by some persons near 
64. | Delhi. distant signal Shakur- 
| pur, North Western | 
| | | Railway. 
| ] 
} | 
4/IN 5 | Julana— 15| 9/15/17] 8 | Not loca- | 2 miles | Wire cut maliciously by |B.11 
Rohtak lised. from Delhi badmashes. 
| —Rohtak. 
56] IN 40 |Agra—Hathras | 22 |... | 22 2 jAt Hathras| At Hathras) Wire cut near distant )B.11 
signal Hathras, Oudh 
| and Rohilkhand Rail- 
| way. (Sic.) 
| | | 


Notes on above— 


(1) This was found 656 miles from Agra, between Aligarh and Hathras on the East Indian Railway (United Pro- 


vinoes). 


(2) 4, 4 +» 148 ,, from Delhi, between Ambala and Saharanpur on the North Western Railway (Punjab). 
(BP 5 Sh 8 8 ,, from Delhi, between Delhi and Rohtak on the North Western Railway (Delhi). 
(4) » 5 9» 2 ,, from Rohtak, between Rohtak and Jind on the North Western Railway (Punjab), 
(5) ,," » at Hathras on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway (Sic ) (United Provinces). 

"(The last item was not included in the monthly statement as it did not exceed 2 hours duration.) 
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Mr. J. Farsney—concluded—Subedar-Major Hammp Kuan—Risaldar Kata Smva—Jemadar Guotam Nasr. 


No, 991-5, dated Delhi, the 6th May 1919, 
Forwarded to the Director, Telegraph Engineering, Northern Circle, Lahore. 


® (Sd.) W. D. MACGREGOR, 
Superintendent, Delhi Division, 


CLASSIFICATION OF FAvLts. 


No. TOTAL DURATION, HOUBS. 
Definitely traced to g 
Last year. This year. Last year. | This year. 
s * * * 
ae as 
11. Malice. . . a . 31 


The increase under B. 11 was due to recent disturbances. 


Subedar-Major HAMID KHAN, 2-55th Coke’s Rifles, Delhi. (Sth October 1919.) 


During the riots in March and April in connection 
with the Rowlatt Bill, my regiment had to send a com- 
pany to the bazar for the purpose of keeping order. 
I was at that time acting Subedar-Major and every other 
day I went to the Bazar in mufti for the purpose of seeing 
our company. While on my way there, I saw many 
parties of bazaris collected together and marching in 
military fashion armed with sticks. When they came 
Near a picquet, they started calling it names and any- 
thing from a tramcar to a telegraph post was struck at 
on the ground that it was Government property. They 
even went so far as to turn people out of tramcars and 
take away their cigarettes saying, ‘ Now it is our day, 
away with everything that reminds us of British rule.’ 
Thinking I was an ordinary traveller, they told me that 
they were very fed up with the Bill and that, in the 
event of any trouble, the army would assist them and 
would not obey their officers. 

The crowd was collected in the following manner: 
they went around to all the poorest of the bazaria saying 


“come with us, the. rais log will give you all the nourish- 
ment and clothing you require.” I saw food being given 
away. Although 8 or 9 men were sitting in a tonga, 
the police were unable to prevent this owing to the size 
of the crowd. When despatching rations to the party 
some trouble was experienced, but the crowd ran away 
as soon as they knew that the convoying party was 
armed. Our men had received orders not to fire on 
any account, otherwise, perhaps eome greater trouble 
might have occurred. 


The men of the regiment were very keen to go to the 
bazar to put the bazaris in their place, and whenever 
volunteers were called for twice the number fell in. 
If the troops had not been called out, there would have 
been great looting and trouble which would have taken 
a long time to quell; but in my opinion, if the troops 
had been called out on the first sign of trouble, there 
would have been no hartal: it was only the seeming 
weakness of the Governtnent that gave the mob courage. 


s 


‘ Risaldar KALA SINGH, 16th Cavalry, Delhi. 


I was on duty with my squadron in Delhi from 30th 
March to 11th April, 1909, during the riots. 


In my opinion, the action of the Government was very 
lenient towards the rioters. 

The rioters very often used to push up against the 
railings between the Town Hall and the Clock Tower 
without being stopped. I heard the rioters using abusive 
language towards any British officials who went into the 


street, and I think they heard it themselves. Among 
other things they called them bandar. Nothing was 
dono by the British to stop this. 

Again on 30th March, when the order was given to the 
big crowd which was being lectured by Munshi Ram, 
to disperse and go home, they did not obey the order, 
but said ‘Unless the cavalry move away from here 
we won’t go.” The Government then moved the cavalry 
away and after that the crowd went too. 


Jamadar GHULAM NABI, 2-55th Coke’s Rifies, Delhi. (8th October 1919,) 


On the 2nd April 1919, I was sent with a detachment of 
180 men to Delhi for protective duties. Fifty men were 
posted at Police Lines, 40 mon at the station and the 
remainder at the Town Hall. In Chandni Chowk 
thousands of Delhi people congregated at all timos, most 
of them armed with lathis. Thoy were very aggravating 
to us, and especially. to parties conducting supplies, 
shouting at and threatening the escorts. On about the 
12th April the crowd made a savage attack on a police 


picquet at Fatehpuri Masjid and one havildar was very 
much damaged. The police fired on the crowd, and my 
detachment was formed up outside the Town Hall, but 
did not receive an order to fire. 


To my mind the crowd acted very foolishly during the 
hartal. “We were quite prepared to deal with any active 
trouble, and the people would have derived no benefit 
from an attack on us, 
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Jamadar Jan Munammap. 


Jamader JAN MUHAMMAD, 2-69th Punjabis, Delhi. 


Before the disturbances took place in March 1919 
there was a newspaper in circulation called the Indepen™ 
dent. Acclerk in this regiment had been in the habit of 
reading this paper and I saw it on several occasions. 
The tone of the paper was slightly seditionary and the 
editor was, I believe, arrested later, and the issuc of it 
stopped. Just lately I saw this paper being sold again 
in a railway station. I forget whether at Ambala or 
Sabaragpur, but I have not read it. It was this paper 
which published the fact that Mr. Gandhi was to visit 
Delhi in March, His arrival was pre-arranged and cvery- 
one was anxious to receive him in the city. Mr. Gandhi's 
being stopped before arriving in Delhi and returned to 
Bombay Presidency undoubtedly prevented more trouble 
occurring than actually did. 

Before the date fixed for Mr. Gandhi’s arrival, a man 
named Shraldhanand, a great supporter of Mr. Gandhi, 
came to Delhi, and great many meetings were held by 
him, which were intended to create dissatisfaction at 
Rowlatt Act, and in order to petition Government to 
repeal the Act. The Act had been passed a week or two 
before this. 

At these meetings the Rowlatt Act was purposely 
misrepresented to the crowd. This had also been done 
before the Bill was passed and many lies were told as to 
what the passing of the Act involved—mainly that it 
was the Government’s intention to make money out of 
the people by taking half of their profits and also a per- 
centage of what was paid by them for betrothal fees 
and other such like falsehoods. 

Government tried to dispel these illusions by dropping 
pamphlets in villages and towns from aeroplanes, but the 
ideas expressed by such people as Mr. Shraddhanand 
had become firmly fixed in the minds of the uneducated 
classes, and could not be dispelled. 

There are several influential men in Delhi who were 
strong supporters of the Government at the time of the 
disturbances, amongst them the Imam of Jama Masjid, 
Dr. Ansari, Muhammad Ajmal Khan and (a native doctor) 
and some influential Hindus. They had every desire to 
help Government, I am informed, but their hands were 
tied. 

The people who were out to make trouble at this time 
consisted of most of the badmashes and thieves of the city. 
They collected at the houses of Dr. Ansari and Hakim 
Muhammad Ajmal Khan and the other influential men 
and looked upon them as their spokesmen. Hindus and 
Muhammadans took an oath to work together and even 
went so far as to drink from each other’s cups. The 
result was that the influential men referred to were power- 
less to prevent what followed. The trouble was started 
by the well educated class and the uneducated classes 
having got hold of the ideas that the Rowlatt Bill was 
simply an act of oppression, would not be convinced that 
it was not so ; and put all their faith in Mr. Gandhi. 

These badmashes then went round to all shop-kcep 

in the Chandni Chowk and other bazars of the city 
made them shut their shops. Some of the shop-keepers 
had no desire to shut their shops at all, but were afraid 
to keep them open for fear of being looted by the crowd. 
Having closed all the shops there, the crowd proceeded 
to the station. I heard that there was a man there 
selling sweets ; tho crowd said he must stop it, but a 
policeman interfered and said he could scll swects if he 
liked ; the crowd insisted that he should stop, but he 
did not, and so they attacked him. By this time thcre 
were many police there and they arrested the ringleaders. 
The streets were by this time full of people, and the 
release of the arrested men was demanded. 

The men who had been arrested had been released by 
this time. I do not know by whose order, but the crowd 
did not believe this and began throwing stones and 
assaulted the police, which eventually led to troops 
appearing on the scene and fire being opened on the crowd. 

During the disturbances, I do not know exactly what 
day, but I think after this firing, the Chief Commissioner 
called for the leading men of Delhi to meet him at the 
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Town Hall. The rumour got round that Hakim Muham- 
mad Ajmal Khan and others were going to be deported 
from there by acroplancs. The people accordingly all 
collected to prevent this, determined to fight if necessary, 
but they were only armed with sugarcanes, wadking 
canes and some with sticks and stoncs. ‘his simply 
shows how easily the crowd believed any far-fetched 
rumour whichthey heard, 

When the disturbances were imminent, orders were 
issued by Colonel Dunsford, commanding this regiment, 
that no men were to be allowed in the city, where they 
might be drawn into the trouble, and the following case 
had happencd in the regiment. 

There was a man named Ram Asarey, a gadaria by 
caste, who came to this regiment from 2-98th Infantry. 
He joined this regiment in August 1918 and had one or 
two months’ service previous to this. At one time he - 
had served in the police. He was made a Lance-naik 
by the Commanding Officer and soon after Pay havildar 
(acting). He made Himself a nuisance on several occa- 
sions, particularly by trying to incite the gadarias against 
a@ Muhammadan Pay havildar they had, and the Com- 
manding Officer took away his Lance stripe. After this 
he tricd to cause more trouble in the lines by asking the 
gadarias why they were serving and what good it was 
going to do them, and also urged them to desert. Ho 
was then dismissed the service. 

When the disturbances in Delhi were beginning, he 
appeared one day in the lines of the regiment disguised 
asa sadhu and was caught within an hour of his arrival. 
He had come from Muttra direction, and it was thought 
possible he had dealings with Mr. Gandhi or his disciples, 
He was tried and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 

I think the trouble which culminated in the disturbances 
had been brewing in India since the war started, the 
impression being that the Germans were likely to win 
and the agitators were only seeking an excuse to stir up 
the people. This they got by the Rowlatt Act, which 
they misinterpreted to the uneducated classes. 

If Gandhi had been arrested at once as well as the other 
agitators, I think it would all have been nipped in the 
bud. I mean when he first started his activities. There 
isa Persian proverb that a thorny tree, if rooted up when 
it is quite small, causes no further trouble, but if it is 
allowed to grow it is likely to cause trouble in one of two 
ways. It is much harder to cut down when it has grown 
into a large tree, and if not cut down there is great trouble 
from the thorns on it. I think this applies in the case 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

Government's action when it did como was decisive, 
and I think a great deal of further trouble was prevented 
by the action which was taken in firing on the crowd, 
As itrwas, there was not much firing, but if that had not 
taken place then, I am sure, it would have ended by Delhi 
city having to be shelled and there must have becn a 
great deal more bloodshed. This seems to be the opinion 
of the majority of people I have spoken to on the subject 
and certainly of Indian officers and sepoys. 

I think the cause of these disturbances is due in all 
eases to the ignorant and uneducated classes being im- 
posed on by the highly cducated agitators, the former 
being quite ready to belicve all they are told. If suflicient 
education were given to all classes compulsorily, say 
up to the fifth primary, I think it would have effect of- 
enlightening everyone to the fact that such stories, as 
they are asked to believe, must be far-fetched and untrue. 

Tam also of opinion that selected army officers should 
assist the Criminal Investigation Department of the 
police. It sometimes happens that subordinates in this 
Department fail in the duties which a military officer 
could better carry out, and with tho police and military 
working together there would be very little chance of 
trouble of this sort occurring. 

At the present time there are many letters written and 
speeches made about the drastic measures taken by the 
Government in dealing with the disturbances. I am of the 
opinion that this is largely due to the following reasons. 
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Jamadar JAN MuntamMaD—concluded—Swam1 SRADDHANAND 


The people who were more or less innocent but allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the affairs by the badmashes 
who were the real offenders, are still afraid that they are 
going to be punished by imprisonment or other means. 


SWAMI SHRADDHANAND 


I entered the “Sanyas Ashrama”’ in the middle of 
April 1917. My previous name was Munshi Ram. I 
began life as @ pleader at Jullandar (Punjab) in the 
beginning of 1884 A. D. and remained practising there 
till March 1898 when I threw up the work on conscien- 
tious scruples. I found that one could not act as a 
successful adv © without resorting to means which I 
thought objectionable. During all this time I devoted 
myself, in my spare moments, to the religious work of 
the Arya Samaj. In the year 1893, when the session 
of the Indian National Congress was to be held at 
Lahore (Punjab) and the late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
was to preside, I joined the Congréss party whole-hear- 
tedly, but at the end of the year I was disgusted with 
the way politicians worked and severed my connection 
with all political propaganda. After throwing up the 
work as a pleador I retired for contemplation and at the 
end of five months camo tu the conclusion that the one 
needful quality which my countrymen lacked was 
character without which no nation could either be 
built or raise its head. I then devoted myself heart 
and soul to the founding of the Gurukula at Kangri 
which does the work of character-building on the ancient 
Aryan lines. I left my home at Jullundar for the jungle 
where the Gurukula was to be located, gave away my 
library, my belongings and even my house and garden 
at Jullandar to the funds of the Institution and worked 
as its governor and achharya for more than sixteen years, 
when I retired as a sanyasi. After leading a life of 
religious study and contemplation for another tive months 
I made a preaching tour in the Punjab, passed the 
summer and the rainy seasons of 1918 in the Garhwal 
District (distributing relief to the famine-stricken) and 
on 2nd December 1918 settled at Delhi in order to com- 
plete and print ‘“ A History of the Arya Samaj ” on which 
I had been engaged for some time. 

Connection with Satyagraha.—In February 1919, the 
debates on the (what were called) Rowlatt bills was in 
full swing in the Legislative Council and my attention 
was specially drawn to them by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
manifesto and proposed vow of satyagraha for civil 
disobedience of laws. The struggle agzinst these Bills 
appeared to me something higher: than mere political 
propaganda work and I took the vow of salyagraha 
in the beginning of March 1919. On 10th March 1919 
I left for Baroda and Bombay in order to study: the 
technical and industrial institutions of the country for 
drawing up a scheme of techno-industrial course of 
instructions in conection with the Gurukula (private 
university) at Kangri. I spoke on safyagraha aud the 
Rowlatt Bills at Bombay, Surat, Broach and Ahmadabad 
and returned back to Delhi on March 22nd. Then came 
Mahatma Gandhi’s manifesto exhorting all Indians to 
observe the second Sunday after the signing of the passed 
Rowlatt Act by tho Viceroy, as a day of humiliation 
and fasting when all business was to be suspended, 
people were to fast and hold protest meetings against 
the Rowlatt Act and for petitioning the King-Kmperor 
to veto the passed bill. We fixed the 30th March 1919 
as the day of humiliation and fasting and held prelimi- 
nary mectings on March 24th, 27th and 29th. At the 
meeting of March 27, I presided. In my concluding 
speech (as reported in the daily Vijaya of 29th 
March) I am reported to have added one more condition 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s manifesto, te. ‘“ Every person 
should on that day, meditate for half an hour and pray 
to Parmatma that he may turn the hearts of our 
Opponents............with the exercise of will-power 
we could impress the hearts even of King-Emperor 
George, the Premier and Mr. Montagu sitting in 


They therefore hope that, if a great deal is said about the 
severity of the punishment that Government has already 
inflicted, it is likely that no further punishment will be 
given them. 


at present resident of Delhi. 


England.” And a poster giving instructions for the 
observance of the day of humiliation was sent round 
and published in the local dailies. It ran as follows :— 


What is to be done 2 


(1) The 30th of March should be celebrated as a day 
of mourning. 


(2) Beginning from the night of March 29th all should 
fast till the night of 30th March. 


(3) After finishing sll other daily dutics, should sit in 
@ quict place and should pray to the Parmatma that 
He might give us tho power of endurance, guide our 
sarkar in the pwth of sectitude and put an end to the 
troubles of Mother Bharat. 


(4) Closing all business and shops, etc., should spend 
the day in wishing well for the country, in reforming 
his own mind and in philanthropic work. 


(5) Every woman, man and child should attend the 
evening meeting at 5 o'clock.” 


The Delhi Vorning Post, dated 30th March 1919, came 
out in the evening of 2Uth with a leading article on this 
in which it most mischievously suggested that the Delhi 
leaders were inducing people fo fast so that they might 
be lashed to fury, We again held another preliminary 
meeting on March 29th in which a speaker read out 
and commented on the leading article of the Morning 
Post. I was presiding on that day also and remember- 
ing the concluding speech of Sir William Vincent in 
the Imperial! Legislative Council of India at the passing 
of the Rowlatt till into Act where he had insinuated that 

ssive resistance was sure to be turucd into active 
nce by men other than Mr. Gandhi, I made the 
following prophetic remarks in my concluding speech. 
I said. ‘‘The suggestion of the Anglo-Indian paper 
may have a hidden meaning. The local authorities 
might try to prove Sir William Vincent a true prophet 
and therefore I exhort you all not to allow them to make 
you a scape-goat in this... «ee What occurred on 
the 30th of March 1919, to my knowledge, was written 
by me on the morning of the 3lst of March 1919, at 
the request of the Reporter of the Associated Press at 
Delhi, when all occurrences Wero fresh in my memory. 
That statement of mine appeared in about all the dailies 
of India and I now put it before the Committee of En- 
quiry as a truo statement of facts then known to me. 


Incidents of March 30th, 1919. 


On Sunday, March 30th, every shop and business 
place was closed from the morning. Returning from 
the morning service in the local Arya Samaj Mandir, 
I patrolled through tho city. Tramcars had ceased 
plying because none would use them,and even tongas, 
had stopped and all was quiet with thousands of 
peaccful subjects walking on the foot-paths. I returned 
to my place after 12 noon intending to go to the meeting 
efter four. 


At two, some gentlemen came running from the 
railwey station saying that as some people asked the 
station shops to close, a European railway official came 
and threatened them. When told it was no business of 
his to interfere, he had whistled to the police, who took 
two mon out of the collected mass in custody. The 
masses said that if their men were given up they would 
go away. Then the police began to belabour them with 
sticks and soldiera with a machine-gun were arriving 
when they left to report to me. 
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Firing near the railway station. 

I left immediately for the railway station. There 
I heard that the machine gun had fired indiscriminately 
and about a dozen had either beon killed or wounded, 
the bodies being dragged into the station yard. Those 
hit, included a railway passenger with one woman, 80 
they said. 

I saw Gurkhas coming running from the opposite 
side. British soldiers were already there. I went to 
some Europeans, of whom one was Mr. Currie, city 
magistrate, and asked them to tell me the true facts. 
They treated me with indifference, Mr. Currie actually 
turning his back upon me. I told him that I was taking 
the people away to the meeting ground, although early, 
and he ought not to irritate people by making a display 
of military and machine guns. The whole crowd, some 
three to four thousands, followed and thousands had 
preceded us and about fifteen thousands assembled on 
the Pipal Park grounds. 


Fighting near the Clock-Tower. : 


The number was swelling and had risen to 25,000 
and I was addressing them, exhorting them to act like 
satyagrahis and to’control their sorrow and anger, when 
intelligence reached that gora (British) soldiers had 
fired near the Clock-Tower and that another dozen 
or so had been pierced with bullets. Some began to be 
excited and I again managed to pacify them. 


The military and the protest meeting. 


But then two British military officers on horse-back 
came in full speed with’ some sowars and wanted to 
talk tome. I went out and asked the officers the meaning 
of this interference. I said that it was a meeting of 
peaceful citizens and they were exasperating the people 
by a show of military aggression. The officer said he 
would not interfere with the peaceful meeting, but a 
brick-bat had just passed him. I replied that I had not 
noticed any brick-bat passing and asked the audience 
who said they had noticed nothing. The officer went 
away with the sotoars, saying that if was not their 
object to disperse a peaceful meeting. 


The Chief Commissioner and the protest meeting. 


The crowd was becoming huge and after putting 
up a platform in the maidan, we removed there. The 
crowd, some 40,000 people, had hardly settled itself and 
after exhorting them in the name of salyagraha to remain 
calm I had hardly commenced a prayer to the Almighty 
when the same soware came galloping again with a 
Muhammadan police officer, Mr. Currie and the Chief 
Commissioner. In the meantime o machine gun had 
rattled to the very door of the meeting in the maidan. 
I had to come down from the platform and had to go 
to the Chief Commissioner who asked me what we were 
going to do and how long the meeting would last. I 
answered that a resolution of protest against the Rowlatt 
Bills would be sent to Mr. Montagu and the meeting 
would last till 6-30 p.m. He asked me about the speakers 
and their names were given. Then he told me that if 
I gave an assurance that the feelings of the people would 
not be stirred and that the crowd would quietly disperse 
to their homes, he would not interfere with the meeting. 

In reply I said “I am personally responsible and I 
had been pacifying those whose relatives had been shot 
and wounded but if on our way back your military 
gave trouble again I will not be responsible. Then the 
responsibility will rest with you.” I explained all the 
facts and said “ Intelligence has come that a machine gun 
again discharged a volley near the Clock-Tower.” The 
Chief Commissioner said in reply that no machine-gun 
was fired near the Clock-Tower. I said in that case I 
could reassure the people saying that no people had been 
injured near the Clook-Tower. The Chief Commissioner, 
on this quietly said that rifles had been fired and not a 
machine gun. Then came further enquiry from me. 
‘* Was any body injured?” the reply was “I do not 
know and therefore cannot say.” 


Then the Chief Commissioner told me to give a mes- 
sage of his to the people to act on the instructions of 
Mr. Gandhi and create no disturbance. I was all along 
speaking in a loud voice which thousands heard. Then 
I mounted the platform and asked the assembled people 
about what I had been telling them. They all said 
that they would never depart from the principles of 
satyagraha, Whatever oppression they suffered théy 
would bear with patience. 

The Chief Commissioner went away saying that if 
the’ meeting dispersed quietly, neither the military nor 
the police would interfere. ‘The meeting then went on. 
The resolution to be sent to Mr. Montagu was adopted 
unanimously. 


People calm under extreme provocation. 


I asked the huge audience to follow me and to leave 
quietly when nearing their residences. We were walk- 
ing in order. When we were nearing the Clock-Tower, 
Gurkhas were in the middle of the road, in double file 
facing both ways. On seeing us they marched to the 
right foot-board. We thought they had left the road in 
order to enable us to proceed but when we reached near 
them, a rifle was fired into the crowd. There was a 
stir and a deep tone of resentment amaqng the crowd. But 
Tasked all to halt and they obeyed. In my sanyasi dress 
I went up to the foot-path alone and asked the Gurkhas 
why they were firing on innocent peaceful people. Two 
rifles were immediately pointed at me and they began 
saying ina very insolent tone tum lo chhed denge (we 
will pierce you). I stood quietly before them and said- 
“* Main khara hun, goli maro” (I am standing, fire). At 
once eight or ten more rifles were aimed at my breast 
and insolent threats went on. 

The crowd could contain itself no longer and was 
about to rush, when a wave of my hand and a short appeal 
to their vow stopped them. But they were saying “ let 
us die and not you, let us die.” The rifles had remained 
pointed at my breast for some three minutes, when a 
European on horseback approached and asked the only 
police-man present whether he had ordered firing. I 
stepped forward and asked the European officer whether 
he had heard the rifle fire. He impatiently answered 
that he was enquiring about it. 

I then left, with the people following me. Then 
there was a strange sight. A Gurkha came near me 
brandishing his naked kukri right and left. No one 
being cowed down be left. The machine-gun motor was 
rattling away encircling us, with the gun constantly 
pointed at us, and with the hand of the gunner on it. 
The crowd was neither cowed down nor impatient. 

A, Fatchpuri I sent many of them home, but again 
many followed till I reached my place where all (Hindus 
and Muhammadans) took affectionate leave of me. 


I have no sense of resentment against the military 
or the Government officials but those whose relations 
have been murdered or wounded are inconsolable and in 
the whole population of Delhi is a sense of insecurity and 
complete distrust in the justice of the officers in charge 
here. A_ helpless people, specially imbued now with 
satyagraha principles, will keep quiet but this shedding 
of blood on a bloodless day will not pass unnoticed by 
the Master of the Universe. 


How the first Hartal came to an end 2 


I will now give my impression of doings at Delhi 
after the 30th of March 1909. On the morning of 31st 
March I joined the funeral procession of two Mahamma- 
dans who had been killed by rifle shots on the previous 
day. About fifty thousand people followed the biers to 
the funeral ground. Although armoured car, with 
machine-gun, rattled in our rear to the very graveyard, 
the people kept their temper well and when I and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan harangued them for self-restraint and 
opening of shops they all with one voice agreed; but 
while we were thinking of getting the shops opened, 
in the afternoon dead bodies were recovered, mainly 
through Mr. Barron’s kindness, 27 hours after being 
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shot, from the authorities and several wounded arrived 
in the civil hospital. Out of these, two biers went to 
the graveyard followed by some 15 thousand men and 
threo went to the Hindu cromation ground followed by 
about 30 thouxand people. Although the relations of 
the dead were in great griof and all the people were in 
mourning there was no sign of hostility or violence 
towards the Government. On the cremation ground T 
exhorted the people to open their shops and begin busi- 
ness from the next morning. On the morning of April 
Ist, 1919, I reached the Clock-Tower rather early. Some 
two thousand assembled within 5 minutes and [ harangued 
them. Thoy were about to go for opening their shops 
when somo of them pointed towards the ‘Town Hall 
where the military were being provokingly displyyed 
and strong police guards were stationed at both the 
gates of the municipal gardens facing the Chandni Chowk. 
By this time the crowd had increased to about five 
thousands, T and Hakim Ajmal Khan Sahib asked the 
sentry to unlock one of the doors of the municipal gardens 
and going in asked Mr. P. L. Orde, C. I. D., police 
superintendent, (who appeared to be in charge of the 
police and the military) to take away the military out 
of sight so that we might feel no difficulty in having 
the shops opened. Mre Orde said he would consult the 
Deputy Commissioner and went to the telephone. He 
returned after a short while and ordored the military to 
go out of sight. After thanking him, we left. 

All the leaders now made a round of the city and 
by 12 a.m. all the shops (even in the remotest parts) 
were opened and business resumed. While I was return- 
ing from Suiwala Bazawr, after having the last shop 
opened, I got intel nee that the military and the police 
wero again in evidence near the Clock-Tower in the bava+ 
I hastened to the place and found a posse of armed 
polico, some cavalry sowars and infantry in the chowk 
near the Clock-Tower with the military commanding 
officor on horseback and Mr. Orde on foot. 

I asked Mr. Ordo the meaning of all this and he 
replied that as the leaders had not succeeded in getting 
the shops opened and as a great crowd had assembled he 
was obliged to bring in the military and armed police. 
I asked the people why thoy were there and the reply 
was that they were simply attracted by the sight of the 
military and that all the shops had remained open but 
that when the military came some of the shops near the 
place where the military came in evidence closed for 
very fear. I asked Mr. Orde to move away tho police 
and the military and I would be responsible for -the 
crowd. I also said that if the military remained provo- 
kingly in sight he would not (sic) be responsible if any 
disturbance occurred. Mr. Orde at once complied with 
my request and moved away the military and the whole 
crowd dispersed within ten minutes. 


Further provocation by the authorities, 


Business was resumed and every thing was going 
on as usual. Thus passed the 2nd and the 3rd of April, 
but on the 4th of April 1919, Lt.-Colonel Beadon, the 
Deputy Commissioner, called a mooting of the Govern- 
ment officials and the raises of the city and read out his 
memorable printed notice* to the public dated 2nd April 
in which he called the crowd which had assembled on 
the Railway sation as a mob of badmashes. In the 
evening the same printed notices were pasted at different 
parts of the city and there was great commotion. (I 
attach to this a copy of the printed notice in original 
Urdu). Then Lt.-Colonel Beadon published a notice 
calling upon the relations of the killed and the wounded 
to go and Jay their grievances before him at the Town- 
Hall. But people had lost all faith in his justice and 
nobody responded to the call. The local saltyagraka 
sabha drafted a reply to Lt.-Colonel Beadon’s incorrect 
statement and issued a counter-noticef which was distri- 
buted on the morning of April 6th 1919. (I attach a 
copy of that: reply marked exhibit B.) This reply of the 
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eityagraha sabha will show that as we, in Delhi, had al- 
reuly celebrated the day of humiliation and prayer on 
March 30th, we proposed simply to hold a protest: meeting 
in the evening and had no intention of calling upon the 
people to close their business on April 6th, 1919, which as 
announced by Mahatma Gandhi, was to be observed 
as a day of humiliation and prayer throughout India. 
The local salyagraha sabha passed a resolution and 
posted big posters} to the effect in the city. (I produce a 
printed copy of the notice in Urdu C.) 


The doings of the C. I. D. 


Tt is necessary at this place to emphasize that the 
work of calming the perturbed minds of the people by 
the office-bearers of the salyagraha sabha and the other 
Delhi leaders was made difficult by the mischievous 
actions of the C. LD. people. On the 3lst of March 
1919 while I, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. K. A. Desai and 
others were trying to get shops opened two or three 
men were found haranguing people not to open shops 
until the dead bodies were restored. One of them was 
recognised by Mr. Desai to be a C. I. D. man and Mr. 
Desai ran to catch him. But the man disappeared among 
the crowd. Again on the Ist of April while I with R. B. 
Sultan Singh got shops, on one line from Fatehpuri to 
the Clock-Tower, opened, we saw @ crowd being addressed 
by somebody behind us. We turned back and standing» 
on R. B. Lala Sultan Singh's carriage, I asked the man 
(a Muhammadan) what his object was. In a tone which 
appeared to me to be affected, he said ‘‘ How can you 
understand the feelings of those who have had their: 
relations killed? If any relation of yours had been 
killed you woutd never have advised the ending of the 
hartal.” I asked him point blank. “ What relation of 
yours has been killed?” The man appeared to be non- 
plussed and just at that moment one of the assembled 
hundreds recognised him as a member of the C. I. D. 
No sooner was the remark made than the man dis- 
appeared as if the earth had swallowed him. Then on 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of April hand-written posters 
appeared on the walls of the Clook-Tower inciting people 
to murder the Kotwal. This was also considered to be 


- the work either of the C. I. D. or of the police, and the 


same view appeared in the Indian dailies, Moreover 
during all this time, several persons, whom I afterwards 
found to be C. J. D. men used to come to me at different 
times and to submit schemes of violence and I had to 
speak for hours to convert them to the safyagraha princi- 
ples of non-violence and self-suffering. 


There is another matter to which I want to draw 
attention. The authorities necdlessly paraded the mili- 
tary (foot and sowars) in the tazars and the streets of 
the city, but the people were exhorted by their leaders to 
keep their temper and the people did it admirably. They 
were specially irritated when on the 4th of April Musal- 
mans and Hindus assembled in the Jama Masjid to pray 
for peace to the souls of martyrs of the 30th of March 1919. 
The machine-gun and armed military and police were 
aggressively in evidence. But the huge assembly (some 
35 thousands) dispersed from Jama Masjid peacefully 
and quietly. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the sun rose 
on Sunday, the 6th of April, and people saw with sur- 
prise another complete Aarfal. All business was literally 
stopped. In the morning thousands assembled in 
the Fatehpuri mo:que to pray for the souls of the dead. 
At noon some 15 to 20 thousands assembled in the 
Edward Park. Almoyt all the Delhi leaders were present 
and there were lectures on satyagraha and swadeshi, and 
peoyle were exhorted to restrain themselves and not to 
feel any recentment. In the evening there was a huge 
gathering at Dr. Ansari’s compound in Daryaganj. 
More than a lakh people assembled and there were some 8 
overflow meetings. Not a single lathi was in evidence 
and the proceedings came to an end peacefully and calmly. 
No police or military was in evidence near the meeting 
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place and therefore no cause for irritation. Up to the 
evening of the 9th April 1919, there was calm in the city. 

The people of Delhi had been pressing me to ask 
Mahatma Gandhi to como and give his darshan to the 
thousands who had Jearnt a new spiritual lesson from 
him. As I heard that Mahatmaji was going on tour to 
the Punjab and Sindh I wired to him to break journey 
at Delhi. I did this because I was certain that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s personal contact with the people will make our 
task of infusing the principles of satyagraha into them 
easy. Mahatmaji wired saying that he could leave 
Bombay on Tuesday evening. I wired back saying that 
we were thankful for his telegram and then the following 
telegram was received by me from him on April 8th, 
1919—"* Reaching to-morrow evening. Please keep my 
arrival strictly private; can bear no public demonstra- 
tion.” I showed this telegram to the other office holders 
of the salyagraha sabha alone and did not think it advisable 
to inform the general public as any public demonstration 
would have told upon the health of Mahatmaji. 

The police and the military were, however, in full 
display and Lancers began to patrol the city from 7-30 
P.M. more than two hours before the time of arrival of 
the train. When I, with some other friends, reached the 
Delhi junction railway station the several platforms 
were brimming over with the C. I. D. people and the 
issue of platform tickets was stopped. The train was late 
in coming because of Mahatma Gandhi's arrest at Palwal. 
When, however, the train steamed in the station, the 
European travellers, seeing us awaiting Mahatmaji’s 
arrival, waved their hands exultingly and spoke only one 
word “arrested!’? Then Mr. Mahadeva Desai, Mahat- 
maji’s Secretary, came out and confirmed the news 
saying that he had Mahatma Gandhi’s message to deliver 
to us. as 


Mahatma Gandhi’s message and the evening meetings. 


Mr. Mahadeva Desai wrote out Mahatma Gandhi’s 
“ Message to my countrymen” and we got it typed in the 
night. It was sent round to the papers. On the morning 
of April 10th there was again a complete hartal. As 
there was no time for circulating notices, I left my 
logdging at about 7-30 in the morning. People assembled 
in Jarge numbers in the way and the news spread within 
half an hour that Mahatma Gandhi's message was to be 
read on the banks of the Jumna River to the assembled 
people. At 9 a.m. about 20 thousand peopie (ladies 
and gentlemen) had reached the place of the meeting. 
The message, which is now a classical document, was 
read and explained by me and prayers were offered to 
the Almighty for his long life and the success of the 
satyagraha. 

In the evening there was another huge gathering 
oumbering about seventy thousand people. The principal 
resolution, put forward, said :— 


“This mass meeting of the citizens of Delhi calls 
upon every Indian to do his duty by his country and 
following the noble and _ inspiring example set by 
Mahatma Gandhi at Palwal, seek them withdrawal of 
the Rowlatt legislation or his own imprisonment.” 


Another C. I. D. attempt at disturbance. 


When the resolution was about to be put to the vote 

a strange incident occurred. A man who was standing 
as the farthest corner of the audience said in a shrill, 
piercing voice. ‘Stop; what are you doing? At 
Palwal 300 goras (British soldiers) have been killed and a 
-thousand Jats with lathis are bringing (tandhiji here. 
How dare you pass this resolution?” The audience 
was thunderstruck and the chairman was at a loss what 
todo. Jat once got up and said loudly. ¢ I have definite 
information that Gandhiji was taken to Mathra last 
night and his cartiage was ‘attached to the Bombay mail 
this morning. This appears to be a C. I. D. man, do 
detain him.” But the man disappeared. Suspicions about 
his being a C. I. D. man was confirmed because at least 
One inspector, two deputy inspectors and a dozen other 
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C.I. D. men were present and nobody tried to arrest the 
man who was spreading such horrible, untrue rumours. 

The hartal continued on the 11th and on the 12th 
although the leaders of the people tried to have the 
shops opened. But whenover we tried to get business 
resumed the people were ready with the answer that they 
would not end the hertal until Gandhiji was set free. 
On the morning of April 12th, I received a wire from 
Bombay, which ran as follows :— 


“Just arrived and discharged from custody..... Will 
inform later. Regret loss life some places. Absolutely 
necessary people restrain themselves and avoid violence. 
Please repeat this Lahore, Amritsar, ete., Gandhi.” On 
this I wired the following message to Lala Duni Chand 
at Lahore and Lala Kanhaya Lal at Amritsar :— 

“Just received wire from Bombay. Mahatma Gandhi 
teleased. He regrets loss of life; counsels restraint and 
avoiding violence. I, too, strongly urge calm restraint. 
Will wire further particulars when received. God and 
Truth guide you all.” ; 

Armed with this authority I gave public notice of this in 
the local newspapers and called upon the people to end 
the hartal. But just as my appeal was going round another 
notice appeared under the signature of Colonel Beadon 
saying that ho had commenced inquest proceedings and 
calling upon people not to be led away by outsiders and 
to come and make their statements before him. 

On the morning of the 13th, Principal Rudra re- 
ceived a wire from Mahatma Gandhi in which he sent 
a message telling people to end the hartal. On learning 
this I, with the local leaders, went about the city and we 
had induced some persons to ofen their shops when, 8 
fate would have it. Lt.-Colonel Beadon came on horse- 
back with a strong guard and on seeing him all the 
shops closed again. A meeting was, however, held in 
the evening of April 13th, 1919, when I exhorted about 
thirty-five thousand people (assembled in meeting) to obey 
Mahatma Gandhi.and to restore normal conditions the 
nextday. A single resolution was passed that day, a copy 
of which was wired to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
at Simla. . 

“Citizens of Delhi passed following resolution at 
mass meeting held this evening. This mass meeting 
of citizens of Delhi protests against investigation insti- 
tuted by Delhi executive of incidents of March 30th 
on ground that being party to destruction of lives of 
harmless people and wounding of innocent citizens they 
cannot by any principle of justice and equity be allowed 
to sit as judges on their own actions. Meeting, however, 
invites Imperial Government to depute few officials from 
outside Delhi Province in order to co-operate with non- 
official commission appointed by people of Delhi for 
investigation of causes that led to tragedy.” 

While we were assembled in mecting news spread 
like wild-fire that the Delhi leaders were about to be 
arrested, that they had heen called by the Deputy 
Commissioner ostensibly for holding consultation but 
in reality for being spirited away to some unknown 
destination. When I entered the motor car with Dr. 
Ansari and Lala Peare Lal, people rushed and stopped 
the car and began to shout :—“ Please do not go to 
Colonel Beadon. You will be arrested. If you go, allow 
us all to accompany you.”, I knew nothing about any 
such meeting having been called and I assured them 
that I was not going. On my giving repeated assurances 
they left us and the motor car flew towards Kashmiri 
gate. Inthe way Dr. Ansari and Lala Peare Lal informed 
me that they had beon really called by Colonel Beadon 
and that there was no time to loose I compelled them to 
drop me at my lodging before they proceoded to Colonel 
Beadon’ 3 place. 


Lathis began to appear. 


From the very morning of 14th April 1919, lathis 
began to appear. At noon, the Chief Commissioner 
called a meeting “of local leaders and they all went to . 
the Town Hall. I heard that men with lafhis were 
going to the Town Hall. Between 3 and 4 in the after- 
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noon one man on a tonga and another on foot went running 
towards the sadar bazaar crying that Swamiji (meaning 
me) had been taken to the railway station and a special 
train was waiting to take him to an unknown destination. 
Some hundreds of the sadar people armed themsolves 
with lathis and\ were running towards the railway 
station when they learnt that I was at home. Then 
thousands came running and boarded my humble lodging 
and I had to show myself to all by going downstairs 
before they could trust that all was right. 

In theo meanwhile Hakim Ajmal Khan and other 
leaders had returned from the Town Hall and after 
secing them safe at Hakim Sahib’s placo the people 
went and held a meeting in the Edward Park where a 
C. I. D. inspector and a head constable were assaulted. 

At 6 p.m. in the night on that very date I received 
a letter from the Chief Commissionor asking me to join 
the conference at the Town Hall in the morning. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Barron’s strength of mind saves the situation: 


On the 15th of April I and Hakim Sahib made a 
tour of the city and after trying to induce the butchers 
to open shops we reached the Town Hall after 10 and 
saw all the other leaders there. The Chief Commissioner 
with Deputy Commissioner and police and military 
were also there. As I went in shouts of Gandhtji ki jai 
Hindu Musalman ki jai were raised outside on the 
Chandni Chowk Road. _ I was asked by the authorities to 
go and calm the people. I wont out and asked them 
to be quiet and they at once became silent. But there 
was again a stir and the reason was plain. 

I looked behind and saw Col. Beadon coming out. 
I exhorted the people to keep quiet and took Col. Beadon 
in. I noticed at that time that lathis were becoming 
more prominent in the crowd. After an hour’s consulta- 
tion it was resolved that the chandhris and other prominent 
men from the city should also be called for final decision 
at 4 P.M. that day. 

I and Hakim Ajmal Khan induced the butchers to 
commence business about 4 P.M. and when we reached 
the Town Hall we saw about fifty citizens in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Commissioner and other officials. On 
the road in front of Queen Victoria’s statue some 15 to 20 
thousand people were standing, out of whom more than 
one half had lathis in their hands. On the railway road 
side also about 3 to 4 thousand were as*mbled. The 
people were telling me plainly that they were there to 
guard their leaders and if any thing went wrong they 
would lay down their lives to defend them (the leaders), 
I tried to calm them and told them that they were mis- 
taken. They told me in reply that I was mistaken and 
not they, but promised to obey me in keeping quiet. 

I found the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Scott of the 
police, and the military officers all very nervous. But the 
reason of the excitement of the people was plain. One 
room of the Town-Hall was full of armed British soldiers, 
more than a dozen military officers, armed cap-a-pie 
revolvers in hand, were sitting in the conference, one 
machine-gun was mounted on the highest roof of the Hall, 
and to crown all an aeroplane was flying over the city. 
It was rumoured that the aeroplane would suddenly alight 
over the Town-Hall roof and would take away the leaders 
to an unknown destination. Therefore as in the morning 
so at the evening of April 15th the people shouted 
Gandhi ké jat, Hindu-Musalman ki jai every time that the 
wroplane came over their heads. 

Every official appeared to be excited but there was one 
calm figure and that was the Hon’ble Mr. Barron, 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi. No sooner he learnt, from 
the peoplo’s representatives, that the hartal on April 
10th commenced in order to show grief at the arrost of 
Mahatma Gandhi and that it was continued because the 
people feared that their leaders would be harmed, he at 
once rose equal to the occasion and wrote out his memo- 
rable proclamation,* ten thousand copies of the Hindu- 
stani translation of which were distributed the next 
morning. It was a memorable occasion. If the head 
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of the province had lost his head at that time tho result 
would have been disastrous. There is no exaggeration, 
then, in saying that Mr. Barron alone saved the situation 
that day. I hold in my possession the draft of the trans- 
lation signed by Mr. Barron which, together with a printed 
copy of the same I produce, D. 

It was growing dark and the crowd outside was becom- 
ing impatient when Mr. Barron put the draft proclamation 
in my hand. I at once went out and, without waiting for 
the door of the Queen’s Garden to be opened, jumped 
over the railing and was at once encircled by a surging 
crowd of more then twenty thousanda. At that time 
every man appeared to be carrying lathi. I told them 
to follow me to Dr. Ansari’s compound (far away on the 
the farthest corner of the city) and left on foot. The 
people were so much excited that they began to beat with 
their lathis the wired drums for holding sweepings of the 
bazar and electric globes. I at once stopped and said 
in a loud voice “I will not go with you. Allow me 
to leave back. You promised non-violence to person and 
property and to fight with spiritual weapons alone and 
here you are breaking your vow.” The vast crowd 
became silent for a moment and then all lathis came down 
and a shout went forth “ We admit our fault. We will not 
use carnal weapons, we will not ; it is the spiritual force 
alone which we will use” and then they walked more than 
half a mile, to the place of meeting, without any further 
mischief. There was a gathering of some fifty thousand 
people and I read out and explained the proclamation. 
Dr. Ansari spoke it through gramophone so that every 
word of it was heard by that huge audience. Then we 
dispereed. 

Colonel Beadon again spoils mattere. 


On the morning of 16th April all the leaders became 
busy in getting the shops at the Chandni Chowk opened. 
The work had hardly proceeded through half the Chandni 
Chowk when suddenly Colonel Beadon, with Mr. Scott 
of the police, and a strong guard again came riding 
from the Clock-Tower to the Fatehpuri side. That 
was the signal for all the shops to close’ again. We 
tried best to persuade people to end the hartal, but the 
people said. ‘The man who calls us badmashes will 
say that he succeeded in ending the hartal. He will 
not compel us todoso” After trying till noon, we gave 
up the attempt for that day and met in consultation at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house. 

At about 3 p.m. intelligence reached us that all the 
additional police piqueta were being withdrawn from 
the city and that even half of the ordinary police was 
being sent away. The people rose equal to the occa- 
sion and hundreds of volunteers came forward to guard 
the city and to keep night-watch. There was not a 
single report of an offence that night. In fact during 
the days of the hartal crimes were conspicuous by their 
absence ; even gambling dens and drinking shops remained 
almost empty. 

During half the night of April 16th the people's re- 
presentatives sat in consultation because response 
had to be made to Mr. Barron’s sympathetic attitude. 
I did not join the night meeting as full 18 days’ abnormal 
pressure had told on my health. After 12 in the night 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, R. B. Sultan Singh and Dr. Ansari 
came to my lodging and woke me up. They told me that 
the Deputy Commissioner (Colonel Beadon) had ’phoned 
offering us the help of the police for the next: morning 
and asked my advice about it. I told them in reply that 
if the police interfered I would have nothing to do with 
the opening of the hartal and would not joinin their work 
on April 17th. They promised to ’phone to Colonel Beadon 
my opinion and promised that they would send a convey- 
ance for me only if police help was not tobe taken. 

The next day, in spite of opposition from some mis- 
guided people, we succeeded in having all business places 
opened by noon. But in flat contradiction of his promise, 
at 11 a.m., the Deputy Commissioner sent dozens of 
parties of policemen with big bludgeons who began 
parading the streets. We telephoned the district 
magistrate and the police superintendent to call away 
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the police and to keep them back for two hours but all 
to no purpose. However, having got the last shops 
opened we were returning back when we saw great com- 
motion near the Clock-Tower. As we approached people 
shouted :— 


“You have ruined us. You are getting the shops 
opened while our men are being dragged by the police 
to the Town-Hall bleeding from bayonet wounds.” 

Onenquiry we found that a youth of twenty was taken 
in custody because he was asking the people to close 
their shops. I drove to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s and tricd 
three times to speak to the Town-Hall by telephone, 
but nobody replied. Then the sound of firing was heard 
and I again left for the Town-Hall. I had not proceeded 
more than fifty paces when the wounded were seen 
being brought by people on their shoulders. I returned 
back and began receiving wounded bodies. Dr Hari 
Shanker was phoned and he came at once and after 
dressing the wounds took them away. 


While I came to Hakim Sahib’s he himself went with 
Dr. Ansari to the Town-Hall. He asked Col. Beadon 
to show the arrested young man (Gauri Shankar, aged 
about 20 years) to them. They said that there were no 
wounds on his body and asked Colonel Beadon to allow 
them to take away the boy and by showing the people 
that he was not wounded to calm them. Hakim Sahib 
told me that as Colonel Beadon thouglit that the prestige 
of the sirkar would suffer, he did not allow it and they 
were at once startled on hearing the sound of firing. 


I at once wired the whole situation that day to the 
Viceroy, but again no notice was taken of it. 

On April 18th there was again hartal because one of 
the wounded died and about 50 thousand people followed 
his beir to the cremation ground. There I exhorted 
the people to resume business the next morning and 
they did so, and on the morning of April 19th normal 
conditions were restored. 

My conclusions are :— 


I. There was no need for firing at the railway station 
on March 30th, 1919. If the authorities had 
sent a car for me, I would have reached the 
railway station within 2 minutes and the 
crowd would have at once dispersed. I live 
very near the railway station. 

II. There was absolutely no justification for firing 
at the Town Hall gate. 


III. The magistrate and the police erred in taking 
the dead bodics and the wounded to the 
police hospital on the evening of March 
30th, where there was no sufficient material 
for dressing the wounded properly. It was 
only after a deputation of the leaders had 
waited on the Chief Commissioner and he 
had gone with them to the police hospital 
that the dead and the wounded were (about 
27 hours after being fired at) taken to the 
civil hospital and dead bodies delivered to 
their relations and the wounded properly 
dressed. The English nurses refused to 
attend on the serious cases. When asked 
to do so they are reported to have said. 
“They have been well served. They are 
rebels and we won’t attend them ” or words 
to that effect. | 

IV. Colonel Beadon was primarily responsible for the 
prolongation of the hartal and it was only Mr. 
Barron’s statesmanship and good heartedness 
which saved the situation. 

V. The people’s case at. Delhi could only be proved 
if Mr. Marshall then senior police superinten- 
dent, Mr. J. L. Orde, the C. I. D. superinten- 
dent, Colonel Beadon and the military officers 
could be cross-examined. But they have 
all gone and were not detained by the authori- 
ties although it was known that a Committee 
of Enquiry was to sit. 

VI. Some Indian officials could give very useful 
evidence, but they can do so only if summoned 
by the Honourable the members of the 
Committee of Enquiry. 

And lastly I have to lay one request before the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry. It has been urged by Anglo-Indian 
papers and has been repeated by partisans of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Council of India that 
all mischief in the Punjab emanated from Delhi and 
that emissaries from Delhi were sent to the Punjab 
to brew disturbances. I deny flatly that there has been 
any conspiracy at Delhi and that any emissaries have 
gone out from this place for brewing mischief; and if 
any such evidence is placed before the committee, in 
the Punjab, the Delhi representatives of the people 
should get ample notice of it and should be allowed to 
produce evidence contradicting the same. 


Rai Bahadur SULTAN SINGH, Banker, Delhi. 


In response to the call of the Mahatma Gandhi, hartal 
was observed in Delhi on 30th March 1919, as a protest 
against the passing of the Rowlatt Act. I came to know 
at midday while at my house that a crowd, that had 
collected at the railway station, on hearing of the arrest 
of two persons, owing to a squabble between them and 
a sweet-meat seller there, was fired at with some casual- 
ties. I was also informed that the crowd refused to 
leave the railway station till the arrested men were 
released. After this the city police and military were 
called, who drove the crowd from the railway premises 
and pushed it towards the Queens Gardens. In the 
excitement of the moment some brickbats are said to 
have been thrown by some unruly spirits, the crowd 
being roughly handled by the police. This crowd was 
not armed even with sticks, and quictly dispersed after 
the firing. The news of this incident attracted a large 
number of men near the Clock Tower, who were fired at 
again, it is alleged, on their assuming a threatening 
attitude and throwing some missiles at the soldiers who 
bad taken their stand inside the Queens Gardens after 
closing ita gates. 

Assuming these facts to be correct, there was no justi- 
fication or necessity for firing on both occasions, at a 
crowd which-had no means of offering any serious resist- 
ance and had no preconceived plan. That was the gene- 
tal impression and belief. The crowd could have been 


dispersed by less drastic measures, such as found suffi- 
cient in similwr circumstances in other parts of the world. 
The attitude of the populace can also be judged by 
their peaceful behaviour at the open-air meeting held in 
the Pipal Park on the evening of the same day, without 
any untoward consequences. The Hon'ble Mr. Barron, 
Chief Commissioner, acted with great tact in allowing 
this mecting to continue. This had a soothing effect on 
the crowd, which passed through\the Chandni Chowk 
without making any demonstration, in spite of the excite- 
ment and deep anguish over the casualties of the day, 
and a foolish threat of violence by a soldier to Swami 
Shraddhanand, who was leading them. 

On the 31st March the situation was eascd to some 
extent by the Chief Commissioncr’s sympathetic attitude 
and allowing the dead bodies of those killed to be made 
over to thcir friends and relations. The burial and 
cremation of these kept the people occupied throughout 
that day and business was resumed on the let April. 

There was another hartal on the 6th April in spite of 
the efforts on the salyagraha sabha and some prominent 
citizens to induce the people not to resort to it again, 
as it had been already observed by them on the previous 
Sunday. Mr. Gandhi had advised against the second 
hartal and a notice to that effect was issued by several 
citizens including myself. This hartal, together with a 
big meeting in the. evening, passed off without any hitch. 
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Things assumed their normal condition the next day 
and the people were expecting the arrival of Mr. Gandhi 
on the evening of the 9th April, when the news of his 
being prevented from coming to Delhi caused a great 
deal of disappointment and commotion, leading to the 
complete and: spontaneous closing of the bazar next 
morning, that is, on the 10th April. 

This state of things continued till the 16th April, as 
some people thought that by doing so the authorities 
may be induced to cancel their order against Mr. Gandhi. 
During this interval several meetings were held in the 
Town Hall at which the people were kindly allowed, 
by the Chief Commissioncr, to lay their grievances before 
him and it was a real stroke of statesmanship on his part 
to issue a proclamation assuring the public that their 
grievances will be brought to the notice of the higher 
authorities and that no harm will come to theic leaders. 
The police were also kept under proper control for the 
time being. This action was very much appreciated 
and it restored the confidence of the people in the head 
of the local administration. The situation was thus 
saved and the people listening to the advice of the 
leaders opened their shops on the morning of the 17th 
April. 

Unfortunately the police by their tactless interference 
arrested a lad who was foolishly asking some shop- 
keepers to continue the closing of their shops. This 
incident was exaggerated by some men who gave out 
that the boy had been bayonetted after he was dragged 
inside the garden, and this gave rise to great excitement 
on account of which the bazar was closed again and a 
large crowd collected in Chandni Chowk in an angry 
mood. Hazig-ul Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. 
Ansari went to the local officers in the Town Hall to find 


out the true facts. I had been going round the bazars 
with Swami Shraddhanand to see the shops opened and 
when we passed through the crowd in a motor car near 
the Clock Tower, the crowd surrounded us, showered 
abuses and remonstrated that while we were asking the 
people to open their shops, the police had caught hold 
of a lad who had met with a dog’s death, for which we 
were considered to be responsible. It was with difficulty 
that I was able to get away and walked to Hakim Ajmal 
Khan’s house in Ballimaran. A few minutes after my 
arrival there, sound of firing was heard and a crowd 
brought some wounded men saying that the police 
picquet in the corner of ‘Ballimaran had fired and caused 
some casualties. As I was the subject of their wrath, 
I did not face the crowd, and after some time when the 
wounded had been attended and taken away, I returned 
to my house. Subsequent enquiry disclosed that this 
firing was not ordered by any responsible officer, and 
was due to a fracas between the picquet and the mob, 
which was coming from Chandni Chowk after the bazar 
had been closed in consequence of the fresh excitement 
produced by the rumour of a boy being done to death, 
which afterwards was found to be incorrect. 

After this incident the attitude of the local officers 
became stiff, and several men, including myself, were 
enrolled as special constables on the 18th. The Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. Barron, again came to the rescue 
and got this order, which was very humiliating to those 
who tried to help the authorities, cancelled after two or 
three days. The police were also warned not to harass 
the people. Great credit is due to Mr. Barron for his 
patient and tactful attitude which has saved Delhi from 
a most critical situation and horrors perpetrated in the 
Punjab. 


Mr. 8.K. RUDRA, Principal, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi (23rd October 1919). 


1. Events of which witness was an oye-witness :— 


(a) April 1st.—Funeral procession of certain persons 
killed in the firing on March 30th. Great 
emotion of the crowd. But crowd quite 
orderly and deeply improssed by the solemnity 
of the occasion. Hindus carrying Muham- 
madan dead and Muhammadans carrying 
Hindus, a thing which witness had never seen 
before. Consolation offered at the Ghat to the 
families of the dead (Mar nahin gayc—zinda 
hain). Crowd at Ghat 8,000 to 10,000 persons. 
Addresses by several speakers. Witness heard 
Swami Shraddhanand’s address. Address all 
that oould be desired, exercised a great 
restraining influence on the crowd. Followed 
by prayer by the swum. 

(b) April 6th.—Walked through city. Complete 
hartal, but no disorder. Went on to meeting 
near Edward Park—proceedings quite orderly 
—heard part of a speech by L. Shankar Lal. 

(c) Date—.? Went to meeting in Dr. Ansari’s com- 
pound. Meeting nearly over when witness 
arrived. Huge crowds, orderly. 

(d) Date—.? Walked through city on the night the 
police were withdrawn. All quiet save for the 
shouts of the volunteer watchmen. 

(e) Datc—.? Went through city with telegram from 
Mr. Gandhi, announcing his safety and 
freedom. People pleased to hear news but 
doubtful of its acouracy, having suspicions as 
to whether telegram had really been sent by 
Mr. Gandhi. 


2. State of feeling.—Points on which witness can give 
first-hand evidence :— a 
(a) Effect of Colonel Beadon’s notice te the city— 
great annoyance caused by his use of the 
word badmash and other expressions. 


(b) Great excitement over the appointment of leading 
raises as special constables and over the 
conditions of service. Great relief and easing 
of tension when the special constables were 
disbanded. 


(e) Students—general behaviour satisfactory—willing 
to listen to the directions of witness—College 
work carried on almost without interruption— 
no evidence of any participation in disorderly 

: proceedings—feeling of shame for the excesses 
of the mob. 


(d) The principal leaders and raises of the city— 
ashamed of the excesses of the mob— 
indignant at the shooting on March 30th but 
anxious for the stoppage of the hartal and 
wishing to do their best to assist the authorities 
to restore normal conditions. 


3. General effect of Chief Commissioner's dealing with 
the situation.—Situation extremely critical—martial law 
would probably have been inevitable but for Chief Com- 
missioner’s tactful and statesmanlike policy, especially 
in the following points :— 

(a) the withdrawal of the troops from the city, 

(b) no arrests of any of the principal leaders, 

(c) conferences with the leaders to attempt to restore 
normal conditions, desire for their help and 
willingness to listen to their suggestions. 


Gratitude of the citizens of Delhi to the Chief Com- 
missioner. 


4, Behaviour of the troops and the Police.—As far as 
the witness’s observations went, the troops and police 
were not much in evidence during the disturbed period, 
except for picquets stationed at certain points. Witness 
observed no improper behaviour on their part. 


¥.B.—Witness was not present at any of the events of March 50th 
and can give no evidence with regard to that day. 
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Mr. ISLAMULLAH KHAN, Municipal Commissioner and Hony. Magistrate, Delhi (80th March 1919). 


I went off to Gurgaon on Sunday, 30th March 1919, 
the day of mourning and strike of Satyagrahis from here 
to see my counsel there in connection with my village 
case. As I could not find him there I came back to 
Delhi by the first train and got here at about 1-30 p.m. 
When I got down at the platform I found the station 
simply packed with men. On enquiry it was found that 
it waa mob of Satyagrahis who came up at the railway 
station to get the shop there shut up. The shop-keepers, 
they said, refused to do so on which Satyagrahis used 
force, hence a squabble between the shop-keepers and 
Satyagrahis and consequent interference of police, one 
or two arrest of Satyagrahis by police just to restore 
order. Isaw the mob within the railway station making 
lot -of fuss and there was great confusion. It was told 
that the mob broke and smashed glass panes of windows 
of the station and thrashed the station-master jolly well. 
The mob came out of the station in great rush shouting 
“ Gandhi li jas” and we would have the men arrested 
by the police released. 

I met Mr. Currie, additional district magistrate, at 
the entrance of the station and he asked me if I saw Mr. 
Barron, the Chief Commissioner; I replied in negative and 
said that I was just coming from Gurgaon. Mr. Currie 
asked me to stay there and I stayed there for about an 
hour or 80. The mob was continuously throwing brick- 
bats and struck over the officials there which fell about 
three persons and was persistent to get the men arrested 
released. Every effort was made to appease the anger 
of the mob and it was said that the men arrested were 


released but all in vain, and it rather served to augment 
their anger instead and the situation was getting serious. 
The mob, most of them armed with lathis, seemed to 
attack the Government men every moment. I was 
simply trembling considering the consequences. Under 
the circumstances it was found necessary to send for 
mounted guard, infantry and a machine gun to frighten 
away the mob. I left the station before the gun was 
fired as messengers after messengers were sent by my 
people to come home at once as disturbances in our 
neighbouring streets taking place and that the mob then 
had alighted some Europeans from their car forcibly. 
I therefore hastened and found no tramway or carriage to 
convey me home. On my way home I saw at different 
parts of the streets groups of men standing talking to 
get Rowlatt Bill annulled at any cost, never to pay taxes, 
never to obey Government orders. In short there was a 
state of chaos, disorder and lawlessness prevailing over 
the city. 

After my arrival home I heard firing and I was not 
surprised to hear it considering the situation of Govern- 
ment men at railway station, as they were surrounded 
by a mob provocative in extreme and their all efforts 
failed to appease them. 


I think the authorities were justified in ordering to 
fire simply to frighten away the mob. If they had not 
done so as & primary precautionary step, the situation 
would have become from worse to worst and most dan- 
gerously serious. 7 


Mr. K. A. DESAI, Manager of the Birla Wills (fna November 1919), 


The folowing statement by me has already appeared 
in the papers and I repeat it here. 

I am manager of the Hanuman Mahadeo Mills. I 
have taken the passive resistance vow. I have taken 
an active part in the passive resistance movement 
there, and have also attended all the meetings in this 
connection. The speeches at all the meetings were 
delivered with a view to exhort the sympathies of the 
public to join the passive resistance movement, and 
special stress was laid by all the speakers not to resort 
to any sort of violence or opposition or bitterness but 
to take to humiliation and prayers. a 

Passive resistance was advocated as a soul force and 
all the communities were appealed to join and sympathise. 
By a resolution 30th March was fixed as humiliation 
day. Dve precautions were taken by the satyagrala 
sabha, and volunteers wero sent round in every ‘ocality 
to see that no violent measures were resorted to,’and the 
drawbacks, if any, were due to the unprecedented and 
unexpected response from the general public to the 
command of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On the 30th I started at 7 a.m. and went round Sabzi- 
mandi Sadar, Kharibawdi and Chandni Chowk. Nearly 
every shop was closed and perfect peace and order were 
maintained. I spent about two hours at Fatehpuri 
and nothing unusual happened there. From there I 
retarned to the Home Rule League office and spent 
about ono hour there. After eleven o’clock on being 
informed that near Fatehpuri large crowds have assem- 
bled, I started with Mr. Shankar Lal to go there in order 
to disperse them: On coming near the Clock Tower, 
I was informed that at the railway station two boys, . 
while requesting the station shop-keepers to clore their 
shops, were beaten by the station master seve ely and 
kept in custody. 


Ss 


At the station superintendent’ s office. 

I went there and found a few men standing near the 
platform entrance gate, demanding the two men back. 
On the other side of the gate there about half a dozen 
soldiers abusing and trying to beat them with canes, 


vou. I 


ete., through the gate holes. The crowd began to increase 
in numbers, as tho information went round the city. 
Some men from tho crowd entered tho platform end 
went near the station supcrintendent’s office as, I believe, 
they were informed that the two men were kept in custody 
in his room. As soon as they went there he got angry 
and begah to abuse and beat them. I tried to stop the 
people from entering and wanted to have an interview 
with him, but to no purpose. He, with some others in 
the room, began thrashing the crowd. I sought the 
aasistance of a policeman in civil dress and got an entrance 
into the room, but, before I could talk, the city inspector 
forced open the back door of the office and came in with 
about a dozen constables abusing and thrashing the 
Feople with whip and sticks, I at once retired and 
came back on the platform and began to talk to several 
authorities, but they were so excited that the only reply 
I got from them was that the Chief Commissioner and 
the military had been sent for. I also inquired as to the 
necessity of this measure and whether anybody was 
hurt, but these people were creating a row and breaking 
glasses. 

I approached to the district traffic superintend nt, 
as well as the station superintendent, and said that the 
whole station will be cleared if the two men were returned. 
They only said, “ Let the Chief Commissioner and military * 
come.” “I came out and had a conversation with the 
city inspector, who was all in excitement and abusing 
both the people and passive resisters. I told him that 
the rough handling of the people was far from desirable 
and we satyagrahie were ready to present our backs 
instead to the police to get their sticks if that would 
satisfy them. I then said that I would try to persuade 
the crowd to retire if the two men were released. I 
also offered to give bail, to which the {otwal repliod 
that he had no man in his custody there. Owing to the 
delay in the return of men and the harsh rough treat- 
ment, the crowd was provocated to a great extent and 
every minute the matter grew worse. I tried my best 
along with other satyagrahts to induce the people to 
retire, but they were only bent on one thing and they 
had lost all faith in the assurances of the inspector and 
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Mr. K. A. Desat 


railway authorities as they had beaten them very 
severely. As neither the police nor the crowd wero 
inclined to yield, I thought of going and calling some 
leaders, but in the meanwhile a contingent of armed 
police arrived, and as I proceeded a little further I saw 
@ machine-gun coming. Thinking this will further 
provoke the people and it was now beyond my power to 
persuade, I returned to the office of the Home Rule League 
in sorrow and despair. On returning there a member 
of the Criminal Investigation Department came and 
told Lala Shankar Lal and me that we were called by tho 
police inspector to persuade the crowd. I told 
Mr. Shankar Lal that the poople were provocated to 
the highest pitch and our going would not serve the 
purpose. Let us therefore take some leaders with us. 
But on coming near the Clock Tower we were met by an 
ekka with two wounded. I said that the worst had 
happened, it is useless to go and we sat on a verandah 
opposite the garden. Another carriage followed with 
three more wounded. Great crowds were gathering 
there and, with a view to disperse thom, we said to them 
that a meeting is being held at the Congress grounds 
and people began to go in that dircction, On reaching 
there, a meeting was at once started. But after some 
time news arrived of the second fire on the crowds near 
the Clock Tower. This provoked the people again and 
during the meeting 50 Lancers with 2 European officers 
came on the spot and began to surround the crowed. 
A machine-gun was also scen at a distance. One of 
them talked to Mahatma Munshi Ram and, on inquiry 
by me as to what he wanted, he said that he wanted 
an assurance that this crowd would be peaceful and that 
no stones would be thrown at Europeans, and I said 
“Provided you retire and do not provoke the people 
the meeting would be peaceful.” He told me to announce 
that to the meeting, and I did so. They retired then. 


Most peaceful meetings. 


At the second meeting the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi arrived and called the Chairman, Mahatma Munshi 
Ram, and after a short interview with him retired and 
promised that the crowd would not be molested any 
more if they retired quietly after the meeting. The 
meeting, although attended by about 25 thousand men, 
was the most peaceful one I have ever seen. On Monday 
I also kept going round the city throughout the day and, 
though the crowds were large in number than the pre- 
ceding day, there being no provocation from the police 
and the authorities, the whole day passed peacefully. 


From what I have seen and known I am confident 
that this catastrophe would have been averted if the 
two boys were released at that time and if the harsh 
treatment were not accorded to the crowd. A little 
tact and yielding on the part of the city inspector and 
the station authorities to the people's wishes would 
have undoubtedly saved so many lives. 


In addition to the above I beg to state as follows. 

I saw no lathis in the hands of the people, nor did 
I see stone being thrown at the station throughout the 
time I was there. I passed near the garden the next 
day and did not see any railing or bars or pillars broken. 
There were several interviews of the leaders with the 
authorities during the days of hartal wherein I was pre- 
sent, the accounts of which will be found in Haziq-ul- 
Mulk, Hakim Ajmal Khan’s and others’ statements, 


I worked with other leaders throughout the days of 
hartal and tried to see that no violence was resorted to. 
In fact there was no demage done to public property 
in the city except the few glasses broken by the police 
at the station and 4 few lanterns broken here and there 
py some playful boys. There was no spirit of mischief 
or any anti-Government feeling, for all the meetings 
held during these days, in spite of large audience to the 
extent of a lakh of people, were completely peaceful 
and orderly. The people were quiet all throughout. 
There were heaps of bricks and stones lying in the Congress 
pandal grounds ond not a single stone was thrown in 


spite of the great military array displayed twice during 
the meetings attended by more than 25 thousand 
people. 

The boycott of tramcars also was not due to any 


. anti-British feelings as will be seen from the letter of 


the acting manager of the Tramcars Company (origina! 
submitted herewith). 


There were several actions such cs the issue of notices 
by Colonel Beadon, the appointment of special constables, 
the picketting of police and the militery in the city 
and the display of machine guns and aeroplane; ell 
these things instead of pacifying the excited public 
went a great way to add fuel to the fire. 


The only feeling that existed was that of resentment 
against the Rowlatt Legislation. It is also not true 
that any attempt was made by leaders st public meetings 
to misrepresent the scope of Rowlatt legislation. On 
the contrary I have been able to gather from several 
informal interviews I had with certain authorities here 
that they were supplied with exaggerated reports from 
some quarters. 


I am also of opinion that the Criminal Investigation 
Department have not acted fairly or conveyed the fects. 
in true light to their superiors, and I know at one or two 
places when we were trying to persuade the people to 
open shops there were 8 few men of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, whom I can recognise if shown to 
me, who spoke out from the crowd certain sentences, 
such as “Why do you open shops, our dead are not 
returned as yet ;” “the leaders have been brought up 
by Government ” and such other sentences. The belief 
that the Criminal Investigation Department people were 
ebused at every meeting in speeches is far from true. 
In fact nobody took notice of them and allowed them 
to carry on their work unhindered. 


The attitude of some of the European residents was 
far from being conciliatory. Instead of pacifying 
measures, they believed in a strong policy, except the 
Chief Commissioner, Hon’ble Mr. Barron, an instance 
would suffice. Certain European member of the Punjeb 
Chember of Commerce on 17th April called a meeting 
by telephone at the bungclow of a member end there 
wanted to decide to request the authorities to resort 
to measures like martial law immediately, and had it 
not been for the tect of an Indian member who was 
fortunate enough to have a telephone (I wes not informed 
of the meeting though a member and therefore wes 
able to attend the meeting), the resolution would not 
have been worded as it is (copy appended herewith). 


In conclusion, I am firmly of opinion, as I have seid 
above, that the whole catastrophe of the 30th would 
have been averted had the police and the authorities 
acted with a little patience, tact, and wisdom, instead 
of according a harsh and severe treatment to the public 
and resorting to final measures unnecessarily and thereby 
provoking them to the highest pitch. The timely release 
of the two boys would have saved so many innocent 
lives without in any way lessening the prestige of the 
Government. 


Letter No. C.-80—1036, dated Delhi, the 7th April 1919, 
from L. O. Fuller, Eaq., Acting Manager, Delhi Electric 
Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited, to the 
Editor, “‘ Vijaya,” Delhs. 

Boycott of tramcars.—It has been reported to me 
by friends that the present boycott of trem cars is due 
to the fact that our tram cars were not suspended on 
Sunday, 30th March, in spite of the request mede by 
the leaders of the passive resistance. 


In respect of this, we should thank you if you would 
kindly state in the columns of your paper that the 
Manager of the Tramways Company was never approached 
on the subject, by any one of the public, but irrespective 
of this no tram car was in the street after about 9-30 a.m, 
either on Sunday, 30th Morch, or Sunday, April 6th, 
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Letter No. 731, dated Delhi, the 19th September 1919, 
from Mr. P. Mukerjce, Honorary Secretary, Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, to K. A. Desai, Esq., Sabzimandi, 
Delhi. 

With reference to your Ictter of the 18th instant, I 
beg to enclose herewith a copy of the minutes of an 
emergency meeting of the Delhi members of the Punjab 
Chamber, held on Thursday, the 17th April 1919, at 
5 p.M., in the office of the Delhi Flour Mills Company, 
Limited, Delhi, containing all the required information. 
Also I beg to inform you that the resolution was for- 
warded to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, on the same 
day and no reply has been received as yet from him. 


(Confidential. ) 
For the information of Delhi members only. 


Tue PunsaB CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Minutes of an emergency meeting of the Delhi members of 
’ the Punjab Chamber of Commerce held on Thursday, 
the 17th April 1919, at 5,P.M., in the office of the Delhi 
Flour Mills Company, Limited, No. 2 Kashmir Gate, 
Delhs. 
PRESENT: 
Representing. 
Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ld. 
(in the chatr). 


Names. 


Mr. H. H. Yule East India Railway Co., Ld. 

Mr. C. R. Goodwin Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ld. 

Mr. H. A. Whyte Allehabed Benk, Ld. 

Mr. R. L. Baylis King, King & Co. 

Mr. W. J. Tarleton Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China. 

Mr. J. Carnegie National Bank of India, Ld. 

Mr. R. Fernie. > Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. 

Mr. C. R. Blomfield Civil and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing and General Construc- 
tion Co., Ld. 

J. Sheriff R. J. Wood & Co. 


J. B. Norton & Sons. 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. 
Kerr Tarruck & Co. 

P. Mukerjee & Co. 

Delhi Cloth and General Mills 


Mr. E. 
Mr. H. M. Rodden . ~ 
Mr. J. N. Hutchinson 


Co., Ld. 
Mr. Abdul Sattar Mr. S. M. Fazl Eilahi. 


1. Proposed by Mr. Yule and seconded by Mr. Hutchin- 
eon that Mr. Grant Govan take the chair. 
Carried unanimously. 


J. Renton Dennina, 


The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 


The Chairman briefly addressed the meeting pointing 
out to those present the serious local conditions prevailing 
in Delhi owing to the hartal and the riots. He empha- 
sized the fact that the position, instead of improving, 
was, if anything, growing worse and it was therefore 
the duty of the Chamber to address the Local Govern- 
ment immediately with a view to strong action being 
taken to restore order in the city at once. He proposed 
therefore the adoption of the following resolution :— 


“That this meeting having carefully reviewed the 
progress of events in Delhi from the 30th March, 
the date when the disturbances in the city 
commenced, has convincing evidence in the 
threatening and riotous attitude of the mob 
that the measures so far taken by the authorities 
to restore order to the city, confidence to its 
inhabitants, and protection to its trade and 
industry, have proved ineffective. 

The meeting, therefore, would urge upon Govern- 
ment the necessity which now exists for dealing 
with the situation, not only promptly, but 
sternly, and would suggest the adoption of 
measures calculated to restore. the normal 
conditions of trade and industry.” 


Seconded by Mr. Yule. 
Tie resolution was unanimously adopted. 


It was resolved also that a copy of the resolution 
accompanied by the following letter should be forwarded 
to the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Delhi :— 


‘* Sir,—I have the honour to attach herewith, for 
your information and such action as you may 
deem necessary, copy of a resolution unanimously 
passed this afternoon at representative meet- 
ing of the Delhi members of the Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I am also directed to suggest as a practical measure 
that a proclamation should be issued to-morrow 
calling upon all shop-keepers and butchers to 
open their shops and resume normal business 
on Saturday morning, o guarantee of protection 
being given to them. This protection to be 
secured by the picketting of the entire city 
by military troops and police.” 

A vote of thanks to the chair terminated the meeting, 


R. E. Grant Govan. 
Secretary. Cheirman. 


Ths 17th April 1919. 


Mr. SHANKAR LAL, Delhi. 


I took the vow of salyayraha on 7th March 1919, 
that is the very day when the sabha was established 
in Delhi by a resolution of a public meeting held in the 
Pipal Park under the presidentship of Doctor Ansari 
in the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. I was a member 
of the executive committee of the sabha and was 
appointed its treasurer and as such I attended all the 
meetings of the sabha, private or public, and addressed 
nearly all the meetings that were held under the auspiccs 
of the sabha. 

Under the auspices of the sabha the first public meet- 


ing was held on the 24th March 1919 to explain to the - 


people the true meaning of satyagraha vow. 

Another meeting was held on 27th March under the 
presidentship of Swami Shraddhanand when the following 
resolution was passed on my motion :— 

(1) This public meeting of the citizens of Delhi places 
on record its emphatic protest against the enactment of 
Rowlatt Act and in order to express its protest proposes 
to adopt the following means :— 

(a) To fast from the night of the 29th up to the 
evening of the 30th March. 


- 

(b) To close all shops and suspend ail business on 
the 30th March with the exception of such 
businesses as related to public utility, eg., 
chemists, vendors of foodstuffs. 


(c) To hold & monster meeting on the evening of 
the 30th March to record our protest. 


(2) That this public meeting expresses its full con- 
fidence in Mahatma Gandhi and requests the people of 
the whole of India to take satyagraha vow in order to 
get the Rowlatt Act repealed. 


I was and even still am of opinion that harial is a 
constitutional way of expressing our protest of mourning 
and grief. Even before the 30th Merch hartal has been 
observed by the Indians on many occasions. In 1917 
when the license for Ramlila procession was not granted 
Delhi people observed a hartal. Besides this many a 
time people suspended their business even on the order 
of the Government itself, for example, at the time of 
the death of Queen Victoria and King Edward ; and as 
the Government had seen it fit to pass the Rowlatt Act 
against the unanimous opinion of the whole of India, 
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hartal was absolutely 6 constitutional way of expressing 
our grief and protest. 

So according to the instructions issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi and the resolution passed at the public meeting 
I and my following friends took it upon ourselves as 
satyagraha to approach every shop-keeper and request 
him to close his shop on 30th March :—M. Arif, Pro- 
fessor Indar of ‘‘ Vijay,” Mr. Taj Uddin, M. Abdulla, 
Merchant, and Pandit Shiv Nare.in Haksar. 

We approached practically each and every shop-keeper 
in the big bazars of the city and requested them humbly 
to close their shops on the 30th but the people wero 
already prepared to suspend their business, so that it 
did not take us more than ten hours (some four hours 
on the 28th and some six hours on 29th) to go round 
the whole of the city of Delhi. 

We explained to the people the instructions of Mahatma 
Gandhi, for example, not to use any force or pressure on 
any unwilling brother nor should close the shops which 
sold drugs and foodstuffs. 

In the evening of 29th March another public meeting 
was held to instruct the people as to the way of observ- 
ing hartal. They were told not to roam about idly in 
the city, not to force any shop-keoper to close his shop 
pgainst his wish. Mr. Abbas Husain Qari, Maulvi 
Ahmad Said and myself spoke in this meeting. 

At the end of the mecting I, ss Secretary, Home Rule 
Volunteer Corps, asked all the volunteers to present 
themselves early in the morning on 30th in uniform. 

The volunteers and some leading members of satya- 
graka sabha were present early in the morning on 30th 
at the Home Rule League office. The volunteers were 
detailed off to various parts of the city and they were 
ordered to see that there collected no crowds anywhere 
in the streets and nobody was forced either to close his 
shop or oren his shop against his will. Z 

I with some volunteers remained in the office, and 
other members of the sabha went personally to the city 
to make a round whenever any news arrived of any 
crowd having gathered anywhere I despatched the 
volunteers from the office to disperse the crowd. 

Up to 10 a.m. the news I received was that all shops 
were closed in the city and everywhere there was quiet. 
The police force wes visible in the city in grest numbers 
and from the early morning their treatment was rather 
harsh, mounted police was riding in the city hither and 
thither. Members of the sabha returned at about 
noon. 

At that time I desired to make a round myself to 
satisfy myself that the reports of the volunteers were 
true. So Professor Indar, Mr. Desai, myself and a few 
volunteers started from the Home Rule office towards 
Fatehpuri. In Chandni Chowk people were collected 
before the shops but they were conversing with each 
other in an crdinary manner, our volunteers would not 
allow them to block the road. 

We were thinking of making | round of the whole 
of the city, but when we reached the Clock Tower we 
heard that two volunteers were arrested by the railway 
authorities, and there was a big crowd at the railway 
station. The people’s mind wes rather disturbed by this 
news and I became anxious about my volunteers. 

We all st-rted towards the railway station and 
stationed some volunteers at the gate of Queen’s Garden 
to see that the people did not go towards the station. 
When we reached the station there was a crowd of some 
throe or four hundred on the road and in the garden. 
On sceing us people flocked to us and informed us that 
two men had been arrested, the police had beaten them. 
On hearing this, I ascended the paling of the station 
yard and told the people that they were satyagrahis, 
they should not shout but go home; we would file a 
proper complaint in the court and try our best to get 
the men released. But the people ssid that the rail- 
way authorities had arres'ed the men without any reason, 
the shop-keepers had willingly closed their shops when 
the police interfered, kicked, abused and beaten the 
people and arrested two of them. If there was any 
ault of these two mon, they were ready to go beil for 


them. Hearing this I asked Mr. Desai to go to the 
station authorities and stand surety for these two men. 
Mr. Desai went inside and we waited outside. When we 
came, the door of the station was guarded by the police, 
but shortly afterwards the city police inspector eame, 
and these guards were withdrawn, and people entered 
the station yard. Mr. Desai came back and said that 
the authorities would not listen to him. 

During all this time the police was threatening the 
people and was beating them without any reason. We 
were requesting the peop'e to go away and were im- 
poring the police not to be so harsh. Mr. Desai told 
me that it was useless to stay there, the police were 
obstinate. He said “let us go and inform the lesders.” 
We went to the Home Rule League office, near Kauria 
Bridge, we saw 8 machine-gun going towards the station. 
Shortly afterwards, we heard that the people were fired, 
upon at the iailway st:tion. Swami Shraddhanand 
brought with him a huge crowd to the Pipal Park. 
Although the advertised time of the meeting was 4 P.M. 
yet in order to divert the people from going to Chandni 
Chowk, we began the meeting early. 

On the 4th the Executive Committee of the satya- 
graha sabha passed resolutions unanimously that there 


. should be no hartal on 6th April, but on 5th, Lieutenant- 


Colonel Beadon, the then Deputy Commissioner, issued 
a notice in which he called those who had observed 
hartal as “‘ badmashes.”” People were irritated at this, 
and they again closed their shops on the 6th. In the 
‘morning all of us met at Dr. Ansari’s office, Fatehpuri, 
when I suggested that in order to avoid any fracas of 
the police, the people should not be allowed to roam 
idly in the bazar, and one way to keep them busy was 
to hold three or four public meetings. All preeent 
approved of this suggestion and Mr. Rauf Ali was sent 
to the Deputy Commssioner to get permission to hold 
meetings in public places. Three meetings were held 
that day, attended by thousands, cne in the morning 
at Fatehpuri Mosque, another at noon in Edward 
Park and third in the evening at Dr. Ansari’s b low 
at Daryagunj, and the day passed off peacefully and 
calmly. People opening their shops on the 7th. 

On the 9th, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and satya- 
graha eabha again requested the people to observe 
hartal, and this continued up to 17th. People did not 
open their shop as they demanded that the order of the 
Delhi Government agsinst the entry of Mahtama Gandhi 
must be cancelled... There was no disturbance up to 
17th, although the police hirelings were spreading all 
sorts of rumours (to mention only a particular case, a 
meeting was held in Pataodi House, after the end of 
the meeting a man was saying, that a eahib, meaning 
thereby a European officer of his firm, was saying that 
all leaders of the people would be arrested and the police 
had not arrested them as they were guarded by the 
people; but whenever they were found alone, they 
would be at once arrested, and further that if the people 
did not open their shops, they would be bombed from 
aeroplanes. I, Professor Indar and some other friends 
were present. I told him either to reveal the name of 
his sahib, or I would take him to the police station. 
He told me that he would tell it to me privately, I took 
him aside and he named the manager of Dunlop Com- 
pany. On this I said that either he must announce 
these statements from the steps of Jama Mosque or 
I would take him to the police station, and we took 
him to Jama Mosque, when we reached Edward Park 
the man said that it was all wrong and requested to be 
allowed to go. But Professor Indar and I did not believe 
him and he suddenly decamped). 

During these days various efforts were made by Hakim 
Sahib, Dr. Ansari and others to have the shops opened ; 
and a notice was issued signed by many people including 
myself to finish the hartal. 

On’ the evening of the 16th the authorities withdrew 
the police from the city and people patrolled the streets 
and did watchman’s duty themselves. Home Rule 
Volunteer Corps, Indraprasth Sewak Mandli and other 
volunteers helped the people. 
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On the night of 16th the leaders approached the 
authority and requested them that if they did not inter- 
fere, and the police and military were withdrawn from 
the garden all the shops would be opened. 

On 17th through the efforts of Hakim Sahib, Dr. Ansari 
and others the shops began to open, and practically all 
shops in Sadar Bazar, Chandni Chowk, Khari Baoli, 
Dariba, and Chawri Bazar were opened. The most 
important fact is that there was no police throughout 


the night of the 16th and the morning of the 17th up 
to 10 a.m. When suddenly the city inspector Khan 
Sahib Hamiduddin who could not be seen in the city 
for nearly a week was seen riding in Chandni Chowk. 
Several police pickets began to patrol the bazars and 
seeing this people became excited. When suddenly the 
news spread like wild fire that a young fellow named 
Gauri Shankar was arrested and all the bazars were 
again closed. 


Translation of statement of RAM BHAROS. 


I am at present employed by Messrs. G. R: Beriand 
Co. On 30th of March I wont to Mr. Sakeb of Enquiry 
Office at about 11 a.m. for demanding money. While on 
my way I saw a crowd in the “ Ganges line” waiting 
hall appealing the shopkeepers to close their shops. 
When I reached the waiting hall a Christian officer who 
did not look to be European ordered the police constables 
to arrest the people who were kicking up a row. I was 
one of the crowd. I was with two other persons arrested. 
The policemen took me to the police chauki through 
the platform and made me to sit there in a railway police 


office where two or three men were working. There I 
requested them to let me know the reasons of my arrest 
on which they began to beat me and strangled my throat. 
About 15 minutes after this some of the police people 
came to the police chauks and on my mentioning to 
them that I have got a demand bill and on my showing 
it to the police authorities at their instance I was re- 
leased. I at once went home since I was not in senses 
on account of the thrashing of police and I do not know 
what happened afterwards. 


Hasiq-ul-Mulk HAKIM MUHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, Delhi. 


I belong to a family which has been resident ia 
Delhi for the last three centuries. My elders have always 
held a position of trust among the citizens and have been 
in touch with the public of Delhi. 

Ever since the year 1857 A.D., this city has been in 
the constant enjoyment of peace and order. Never in 
my memory have the people of Delhi shown an inclination 
of breaking the King’s peace in political matters. To my 
mind the foundation of the political awakening of Delhi 


dates from the year 1911 A.D. when it was selected by ~ 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor as the Capital . 


of India. From this time onward the growth of political 
thoughts has been going on strictly on constitutional lines, 
not only because the people of Delhi were instinctively 
law-abiding but because their leaders kept them assidu- 
ously to the course of law and order. 

It was also in the fitness of things that Delhi being the 
Capital of the Indian Empire should prepare to keep itself 
abreast of the new thoughts which was galvanizing almost 
every nation on the surface of the globe. The ideals for 
which the war has been waged and did not leave the 
citizens of Delhi unaffected by their infectious originality 
and vigour. Hence the formation of a branch of the Home 
Rule League, and the scesions of the Indian National 
Congress and such other public activity were only 
different manifestation of the political awakening of the 
citizens of Delhi. 

The advent of the constitutional reforms and the visit 
of the Secretary of State to India had their effect on the 
people’s mind in due course. The hopes raised by the 
prospect of the reforms scheme had yet to fructify when 
the whole country was plunged into a state of agitation 
and despair by the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills. As 
this city happened to be the place where one of the Rowlatt 
Bills carried through in spite of unanimous Indian oppo- 
sition, the citizens of Delhi perhaps felt the keeness_of 
the situation more painfully than the rest of India. This 
regard of public opinion by the Government led Mr. 
Gandhi to embark on his sstyagraha propaganda. A 
eatyagraha committee was formed in Delhi on the 5th 
March 1919. The 6th of April was fixed by Mr. Gandhi 
as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer. On account 
of some misunderstanding the Delhi people fixed the, 30th 
March for fasting, prayer, etc. Hence Delhi witnes.ed a 
complete suspension of business on the 30th March 1919. 
It is said that some men went to the railway station in 
the forenoon to persuade a few station sweet-sellers to 
close their shops. They had not long been there when 
the station superintendent caused three of them to be 


arrested by the police. The people demanded their 
release and some of them got inside the station compound 
but were driven out. To the best of my information the 
situation was that on the one side, were ranged the police, 
the m'litary and some responsible officers, and on the 
other, towards the Garden Gate, were an assemblage of 
people, some of whom are alleged to have thrown brick- 
bats. This state of affair has been described as threaten- 
ing, leading to firing on a very large crowd. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, no attempt was 
made by the responsible officers on the spot to disperse 
the crowd by resorting to expedients. If at that time the 
Hindu and Muslim leaders had been sent for and their 
services availed of, to persuade the crowd to go away, I 
am sure so many valuable lives of the Delhi citizens 
would have been saved and the sufferings on account of 
the wounds inflicted on the crowd avoided. 

As the question before this Committee is to give a 

finding whether firing on this occasion was necessary, it 
would not be out of place to mention here that it is 
justified by the officials on the allegation that the crowd 
had become unruly and noisy and one of the men was 
so near the British troops that he tried to snatch away 
the bayonet of a British soldier and was bayonetted by 
him. Even if this allegation turns out to be true I do 
not believe that this one instance could justify firing on 
an unarmed crowd mostly consisting of by standers. 
* The next event after the firing at the station is the 
gathering of the people near the Clock Tower in Chandni 
Chowk. Here also, it is said, some brickbats were thrown 
by the boys in the crowd and one even struck a British 
officer, which led to a further order of firing. I believe 
at this point also more humane methods would have met 
the situation. It is said that’ the people who gathered 
at the Clock Tower wanted to go to the Queen’s Road for 
the purpose of fetching the wounded and the killed. They 
were not allowed by the troops to proceed in that direc- 
tion with the consequence already stated. 

In the afternoon of the same day a huge meeting was 
held in the Pipal Park where a resolution protesting 
against the Rowlatt Act was passed. The authorities 
apprehending disorder went down to the meeting ground ; 
and Mr. Barron, the Chief Commissioner, accompanied by 
a detachment of cavalry came to the meeting place and 
desired Swami Shraddhanand to adjourn the meeting, 
but on Swamiji’s assurance about the peaceful nature of 
the meeting he allowed it to proceed. 

I may here remark that this was a very wise act on 
part of the Chief Commissioner ; for if he had insisted 
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upon immediately dispersing the meeting which was 
peaceful in its nature, the probability was that it would 
have been very difficult to avoid unpleasant incident. 

On the 31st of March, the hartal continued on account 
of the events of the previous day. Swamiji, Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sultan Singh, Rai Sahib Lala Pyare Lal, Dr. 
M. A. Ansari, myself and others went through the Chandni 
Chowk. We saw at the end of the Ballimaran Street a 
concourse of the people outside the mosque known as the 
Musjid Imli Wali. There was a corpse of a young man 
from Hasanpur who had been killed the day before. As 
the sight of this corpse was likely to excite the people we 
thought it better to bury the corpse at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. "Thousands of Hindus and Muslims followed this 
corpse to its final resting place. In the burial ground 
Swamiji ond myself delivered speeches exhorting the 
people to open their shops and resume business ; and so 
far as I could see the result of these speeches was markedly 
favourable. When we came back to the city, we were 
asked by the public to request the authorities to hand 
over the corpses and their wounded to them, and to get 
the military removed from the Town Hall front. In 
order to place this matter before the authorities Rai 
Bahadur Lala Sultan Singh, Rai Sahib Lala Pyare Lal, 
Mr. Abdul Rahman, Pleader, Mr. Pearey Lal, Motor 
Merchant, and myself went to Mr. Barron, who gave us 
@ very patient and sympathetic hearing and took us to 
the police hospital. Here we were told that there were 
no corpses in that hospital. The Chief Commissioner then 
led us to the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow, where he 
first. interviewed Colonel Beadon and then went away 
advising us to sce him. Colonel Beadon acceded to our 
Tequest and the corpses were handed over to the public, 
and also the military were removed from the Town Hall 
front. With the exception of those who needed urgent 
mnedical attendance other wounded were, at our request, 
“discharged from the hospital. 

I may frankly vonfess that it was all due to the wise 
and conciliatory attitude of the Chief Commissioner. 

From the Ist April 1919, shops began to open and gradu- 
ally business was resumed. From the Ist to the 5th of 
April 1919 nothing worthy of mention happened except- 
ing that non-official commission began their sittings. On 
the 6th another spontaneous hartal took place, but on 
the 7th business was normal and continued so till the 9th. 
On the 9th the news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest created great 
sensation in the city and the gravity of the situation 
brought about yet another spontaneous hartal which 
continued till the 16th April. On the 14th an unfortu- 
nate event took place in the Edward Memorial Park, 
where some Criminal Investigation Department officers 
were roughly handled by the crowd. On the 17th the 


‘ 


efforts of the leaders to terminate the hartal bore their 
fruit, but the police arrested a person who was alleged 
to have induced a shopkeeper to shut up his shop again. 
Just after this happening, Dr. Ansari and myself passing 
in the Chandni Chowk witnessed signs of the distress of 
the people who surrounded us and told us that the police 
had arrested a man and bayonetted him and thrown him 
over the garden railing, towards the Town Hall. They 
also said that because this was the result of their ending 
the hartal they would at once resume it and closed their 
shops. Hearing all this we went to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the Town Hall, and detailing before him what 
we had heard, requested him twice to release the person ~ 
arrested. To this he replied that were that to be done 
the people would be emboldened to make similar demand 
on every occasion. Next we asked him to be allowed to 
have a look at that man. This was granted and we saw 
that the said person had received no serious injuries. 
While this conversation was in progress tho shops began 
to be closed and crowd started towards Fatebpuri. 
Shortly after this we heard two distinct reports of firing 
and soon after we saw a police havildar who was seriously 
injured, being borne to the Town Hall. A few moments 
later we came to know that a large crowd collected in 
front of the Ballimaran picqnet, and a fracas is alleged to 
have ensued. The casualties here were reported to 
amount to some 16 or 17 wounded, 2 of whom died after- 
wards, 

Regarding the incidents of this day I believe that 
nothing untoward would have happened, had the police 
not arrested that person or had the Deputy Commissioner 
released him when we had requested him go to do. 

From this date onward the behaviour of the police and 
the attitude of the Deputy Commissioner became ex- 
tremely objectionable. The police caused extensive 
arrests and the Deputy Commissioner appointed 14 of the 
tespectable citizens special constables. This was regarded 
both by those who were thus appointed and by the public 
as humiliating and insulting. Both these matters were 


* represented to the Chief Commissioner who promised 


redress. That very day the orders of appointment of 
special constables were withdrawn, though the arrests by 
the police abated only a few days later. 

The wise and sympathetic actions of the Hon’ble the 
Chief Commissioner went quite a long way towards allay- 
ing the irritation of the people (caused by not altogether 
unexceptional attitude of some other authorities) and in- 
spiring them with confidence. The public feeling with 
respect to the Chief Commissioner, later on, found ex- 
pression in a resolution (passed at a public meeting of 
the citizens of Delhi) of gratitude to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 


LALA BISHAN SARUP. 


Thero was a meeting on the night of the 29th March 
1919 in the Pipal Park generally known ss Oongress 
Pandal and an appeal was made to the people to act as 
volunteers. Those who offered their services were asked 
to attend the Home Rule League office at 9 a.m. Ac- 
cordingly I went there on the morning of 30th March 
and saw there Professor Indra and Mr. Abdulla, glass 
merchant. On inquiry they informed me that volun- 
teers had already been posted and now the circle ins- 
pectors were wanted and I may act as such and may not 
allow the crowd to gather at any place in the city and 
try to the utmost to preserve peace. I accompanied 
to disperse them. Professor Indra and Mr. Abdulla 
went to Sadar Bazar vid Lalkua. After o short interval 
I also went to take round in the city and returned to 
Fatehpuri again vid Lalkua, Hauzqazi, Chawri Bazar, 
Juma Masjid and Dariba and seeing no crowd there and 
the people were passing hither or thither peacefully and 
there was no apprehension of any untoward accident I 
went home at about 10 a.m. 

At about 12-45 p.m. when I was sitting at Lachhu 
Missar Vaid’s chamber, I was informed that a few volun- 


teers have been arrested at the station and whoever 
satyagraht or Home Rule League volunteer goes there is 
arrested and they are being beaten and given very harsh 
treatment by the police. Thinking that the matter 
may not grow worse, I reached the station where a 
machine-gun had already arrived and was standing 
near the octroi office and Messrs. Marshall, Currie, 
Knollys and with another European gentleman who 
afterwards I knew was Mr. Jeffreys, Sardar Chait Singh, 
Sheopershad cub-inspector, Kotwal Hamiduddin Khan 
and police constables were standing near the machine 
gun. The police wes on the road and was surrounded 
by the public who were shouting Jas karao and demanding 
the release of ‘arrested people. The authorities com- 
mitted the mistake to arrest the people in the presence 
of public and released them, without the knowledge of 
anybody. Had they been released in the presence 
of some people the matter would not have taken such 8 
turn. I met one of my volunteers and inquired of him 
what was the matter. I was informed that the deputy 
superintendent, railway, has treated the people very 
harshly and had they not been exherted to stick to 
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their satyagraha pledge, serious consequences would 
have ensued by this time. The people were showing 
great patience and there was not excitement of any kind, 
but they were determined to have the arrested men 
released. I at once saw Hamjduddin Khan and re- 
quested him to release the arrested men. He assured 
me of their release which I announced to the public 
but they will not believe and were saying thet they are 
all standing and had they been released they would have 
been brought before them. I searched hither and 
thither of the station which was well guarded at that ’ 
time, but I could not find any body and the people, 
but on account of the harsh treatment which they were 
given they never believed me. On this I requested 
K. 8. Hamiduddin to give me in writing that the two 
persons arrested have been released. In the beginning 
he hesitated to do it, but on second thought he did accede 
to my request which I read out to the public. On this 
the people started and returned to the garden but in- 
stantaneously the garden gate was blocked by the British 
soldiers and one man who was left on the road and 
who entered the garden was fired at and wounded 
with the bayonet and on whose crying the people 
began to return. At that time nobody tried to settle 
the matter amicably and allow the people to return of 
their own accord, but were immediately fired at. I 
took up Debi Sahai (this is the name of the wounded) 
and complained to Hamiduddin who asked me to send 
him to hospital and requested me to tell the people to 
retire. I again began to push them back while the firing 
was going on and the people retired of their own accord 
and when 3 or 4 people were left only there the firing was 
stopped. Taking advantage of this I picked up a few 
of the wounded; I turned towards Chandni Chowk 
leaving the rest to their fate because I was not allowed to 
go to them again. The people had already dispersed 
and there were only about 100 persons left who were 
desiring to bring the wounded brethren when Swami 
Shraddhanand came and told the people to go to the 
Pipal Park, where a meeting was being arranged. 
Many people followed him, but I stayed there to persuade 
the people to go on that direction. Several times I 
came pushing the people up till Moti Bazar, Billimaran, 
and Maliwara streets and went on doing this until half 
an hour. In the meanwhile the British soldiers reached 
on the road between the Town Halland the Queen Victoria 
Statue and closed the garden gates. Immediately 
afterwards a military officer came out whom I told that 
this was not the time of any harsh treatment but of 
If they will show little kindness and allow the people to 
remove the wounded they will disperse of their own 
accord, but he refused to do so and told me to ap- 


proach Mr. Marshall who was in the garden at that time: 
T requested him to allow me to go to him, but the soldiers 
posted at the gate stopped me. In the meanwhile the 
people had again gathered on the other side and when 
I went that side to push them back, but before I had 
approached the people, s volley was fired. The road 
was quite clear at that time, there being not a single 
stone or 4an’ar since it is swept twice or thrice a day. 
I never saw anybody throwing stone, etc. I imme- 
diately returned and the firing had stopped at 
that time. A wounded man was lying on the road 
and a few soldiers came out to remove and two or three 
of them took him to the garden dragging him like a dog. 
The people could not beer this and appealed for mercy 
on which the soldiers thinking that they were trying to 
come near them again fired with double force. This 
time the shots went up to the ten shops on the other side 
of the road and wounded the people on the other side 
of the road who were mere spectators and were stand- 
ing on the shops. The people had run away and also 
started with their wounded. The butchery and the 
dragging on which was going on at this time, was pitiable 
and is beyond any description. I went to the Pipal 
Park to report this incident where I found the Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. Currie and Hamiduddin escorted by 
a@ company of Sikh 1egiment engaged in conversation 
with Swami Shraddhanand. The interview terminated 
as soon as I arrived and the officials, etc., retired towards 
the wall road. The meeting commenced and finished 
very peacefully and I was gojng with Swami Shraddhe - 
nand followed by the people quietly and calmly, and all 
of a sudden a Gurkha zepoy fired near the Katra Nawab 
Sahib or the old Tahsil. At that time half of the crowd 
had already passed in front of him. Swamiji returned 
and was inquiring of him of the reasons to fire, that all of 
@ sudden a dozen Gurkhas turned their:rifles with fixed 
bayonets upon him and told him and the people thet 
they will pierce them. This very sentence was repeated 
3 or 4 times, but the only reply Swamiji gave was thet 


“you can do so, but please give reasons of your doing so 


to which they replied the same and said nothing else. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Orde arrived on hotseback. They 
lowered their rifles and when Swamiji complained to 
him he replied that an enquiry will be made. On this 
Swamiji again started, but a Gurkha sepoy who was 
standing in the centre of the road where the people were 
going continued the display of his dagger and after 
repeated requests of Swamiji he retired with great 
difficulty. In the meanwhile the machine gun kept 
lagging behind us. On reaching Fatehpuri Swamiji 
asked people to go home, who obeyed, I also followed. 


Dr. M. A. ANSARI, Delhi. (8rd November 1919). 


India’s share in the war had largely contributed to 
the entertainment of high aspirations by Indians, which, 
however, turned out to be extravagant in view of the 
later development of Government’s policy. The intro- 
duction of the Rowlatt legislation led to unprecedented 
agitation throughout India. But Government enacted 
the objectionable measure in the teeth of universal 
Opposition, causing profound disappointment and resent- 
meat. This naturally led to the adoption of passive 
resistance in the form of satyagraha, ¢.e., insistence on 
truth and negation of all violence. 

At such a time Mahatma Gandhi gave a message of 
hope to the people of India. satyagraha or passive 
resistance against the Rowlatt Bills was inaugurated at 
a meeting held at the Ashram of Mahatma Gandhi at 
Abmedabad on Friday, the 24th February 1919. He 
advocated the only remaining and the most effective 
constitutional method of agitation against the unjust 
measures, by practising satyagraha or civil resistance. 
The Mahatma had given to the matter his serious con- 
sideration and it was with the sense of full responsibility 


that he started the satyagraha campaign. His own 
words show the amount of concern and care with which 
he took this step :-— 

“‘T enclose herewith the satyagraha pledge regarding 
the Rowlatt Bills. The step taken is probably the 
most momentous in the history of India. I give 
my essurance that it has not been hastily taken. 
Personally I have passed many a sleepless night 
over it. I have endeavoured duly to appreciate 
Government’s position, but I have been unable to 
find any justification for the extraordinary bills. 
I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report. I 
have gone through its narrative with admiration. 
Its reading has driven me to conclusions just the 
opposite of the Committee's a 


The Satyagraha Vow. 
Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills 
known as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Bill No. 1 of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emer- 
gency Powers) Bill No. 2 of 1919, are unjust 
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subversive of the principles of liberty and justice, 
and destructive of the elementary rights of in- 
dividuals on which the safety of the community 
as a whole, and the state itsolf is based, we 
solemnly affirm that, in the event of thece Bills 
becoming Law and until they are withdrawn, we 
shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such 
other laws as a Committee to be hereafter ap- 
pointed may think fit, and we further affirm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth 
and refrain from violence to life, person or pro- 
perty.” (Reported in the Bombay Chronicle of 
Ist March 1919.) 


It has been alleged in certain quarters that satyagraha 
was the cause of all disorders during March and April 
last. This is an absolutely bascless aseertion, as can be 
proved by facts. The principles advocated by satya- 
graha, as described above, had been strictly observed by 
all satyagrahis. Not a single satyagraké has been con- 
victed of any violence. On the contrary, satyagraha 
sabha and satyagrahis have always scrupulously ob- 
gerved non-violence and have helped tho authoritios in 
restoring order. In Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bombay, con- 
crete instances can be shown to prove this assortion. 


Hartal. 


Hartal or the suspension of all business is not a new 
thing in this country. From olden timos it has been 
practised at various special occasions to express the 
general sorrow or troulle. In Delhi as in many other 
towns all business was suspended and shops were closed 
on receiving the news of the death of Queen Vic‘ovia, 
and King Edward the VII, in recent years. Only last 
year the Hindu community marked their general dis- 
satisfaction with the orCers of tho authorities regarding 
the Ramlila procession by suspending all business ar d 
closing their shops for several days. Thoro is nothing, 
therefore, new or ominous and threatening in harial, as 
has been stated recently by some persons, in England, 
as showing the disposition cf the people to disorder. 
In connection with tho satyagraha ovservance the hartal 
was enjoined as a sign of general mourning on the pass- 
age of the Rowlatt Act. 

Owing to my absence from Delhi from 26th March 
last to April 2nd (last), I am unable to speak to any 
facts from direct observatione. 

On April 6th, it became clear early in the morning 
that hartal had taken place and an informal consulta- 
tion of the leading citizens of Delhi took place in my 
consulting rooms at Fatehpuri, to devise means to 
divert the people from collecting in the Chandni Chowk 
and the central laces of the town. Some two hundred 
volunteers were sent out to help the preservation of 
order in the town. A large crowd of peoyle were taken 
to Fatehpuri Mosque to attend the Fateha of thore who 
had died of wounds. Permission was obtained from the 
Deputy Commissioner to hold a public meeting soon 
after the Fateba was over in Edward Park in order to 
divert the crowd from the Chandni Chowk and with 
the same purpose another mass meeting was held at 
Daryaganj, right away in the outskirts of the town. 
The day passed off quietly and on the next day, the 
7th April, and the following two days, 8th and 9th, busi- 
ness was resumed all over the town and everything was 
normal. 

In the afternoon of the 9th April, news was received 
in Delhi of the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi at Palwe!, 
causing some excitement, and on the 10th of April there 
was 8 spontaneous hartal all over the town. It is clear 
that this harial was to express the people’s indignation 
and protest against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the orders passed by the Government of India and other 
local Governments against him. This harlal continued 
up to the evening of the 16th April, and in spite of the 
continued efforts of the leaders to put an end to hartal 
it did not end. Various factors worked to keep tho 
hartal going. The most important was the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Then the news of Amritsar leaders 


and the firing on the masses there and at Lahore, alsn 
contributed towards the same end. Gujranwa’ls, 
Ahmedabad, the occurrences at other places had all 
their due share in this. A large mass meeting was 
addressed by Swami Shreddhanand on the banks of the 
Jumna on the morning of the 10th. He exhorted the 
people to finish the hartal on the next day. Another 
meeting was held at Daryaganj, where the public deter- 
mination to continue the harta! until Mahatma Gandhi, 
was allowed to visit them, was clearly shown, but the 
chairman and all the speakers appealed to the audience 
to open their shops the next day. The day passed off 
peacefully. 

On the 11th of April notices were posted about the 
official enquiry regarding the incidents of the 80th 
March, hartal continued, but the day passed off quietly. 
and peacefully. 

On the 12th and 13th April the official enquiry was 
conducted in the Town Hall with a strong escort of the 
military and the police. The enquiry surrounded by 
such a show of armed forces was adversely criticised 
and attracted no witnosses from the public. On the 
evening of the 13th, the Deputy Commissioner and the 
senior superintendent asked a few leading persons in the 
city to discuss with them the existing situation. On the 
evening of the 13th, the officials and the leaders agreed 
that the hartal was not doing any good to the peoy le 
and that it should cease as early as possib’e The 
officials said that things could not be allowed to go on 
much longer and that steps should be taken by the 
authorities to get the shops opened. The leaders who 
were making every effort to end the hartal expressed 
the view that some more time should be allowed them 
and that in the existing state of peorle’s feelings inter- 
vention by the authorities might lead to misunderstand- 
ing and friction. The harial still continued but the day 
passed off peacefully. 

On the 14th of April the senior superintendent of 
police telephoned to Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Sahib, asking him to meet the Chief Commissioner and 
other officials in the Town Hall with some of the leading 
citizens of Delhi. At this meeting the Chief Commis- 
sioner and other officials assembled, and discussed with 
the leaders the critical situation arising from the con- 
tinuance of the harta’, The Chief Commissioner invited 
their co-operation to put an end to that situation. Ho 
proposed to issue a proclamation under section 188, 
Indian Penal Code, and to patrol the city with police 
and troops in order to reassure the law-abiding citizens 
of the Government’s support. The leaders explained 
why their efforts had hitherto failed and they asked 
for one more opportunity before the police and military 
were brought out. To meet their wishes the Chief 
Commissioner adjourned the meeting till the next morn- 
ing. It was hoped that by agreement between the 
shop-keepers“and butcl.ers most of the shops would be 
opened that evening and the local slaughter houre 
would resume work early next morning. While the 
meeting was in progress inside the Town Hall large 
crowds gathered outside the garden gate and made 
demonstrations shouting for the release of the leaders. 
After the termination of the meeting while the leaders 
were getting out of the Town Hall, they received a great 
ovation, the crowds shouting their jas. The presence 
of @ large number of military force around the Town 
Hall, of armoured cars and machine guns, and aeroplanes 
flying over the city had caused great apprekension in 
the minds of the people regarding the safety of their 
leaders. In tke afternoon a conference of the leading 
citizens of Delhi togethor with representation of fhe 
various trades and crafts took place at the house of 
Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan Sahib, where ways 
and means for stopping the hartal were discussed, the 
butchers promising to open the slaughter house next 
morning and the city people agreed to follow their 
exam] le. 


While this conference was going on I received a tele. 
phonic message from my residence that a crowd of peo; 13 
had gone there (after an assault on two members of the 
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C. I. D. force) with a revolver. I instructed to send the 
revolver to the Deputy Commissioner which was promptly 
done. Swami Shraddhanand and myself proceeded at 
once to the Edward Park, but found that the mecting 
had dispersed, we then visited the house of the C. I. D. 
inspector, who was wounded and finding that he. had 
been removed to the civil hospital, we went and saw 
him there. The hartal still continued. 

At the morning meeting of the 15th April in the 
Town Hall the Chief Commissioner read the last com- 
munsqué issued by the Government of India. It was 
suggested by the leaders that leading men of all trades 
should be invited to the meeting to persuade them to 
resume their business. And further an effort might be 
made to induce the butchers to open the slaughter 
house during theday. The meeting was adjourned till 


3 p.m. Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan Sahib in the 
meantime succeeded in his efforts to induce the 
butchers. 


At the afternoon meeting a large number of trades- 
men and the leading citizens of Delhi met the authorities. 
Their arrival at the Town Hall was sig " for crowds to 
collect in larger number. At this meeting it was stated 
that the reason for the hartal wes the order against 
Mahatma Gandhi, and one of the reasons for its com- 
tinuance for these five days was the suspicion in the 
minds of the public generally that their leaders were 
going to be arrested. On the Chief Commissioner 
assuring the mecting that there was no such intention 
on the part of the Government, it was suggested that 
in order to allay these apprehensions, handbills should 
be issued over the signature of the Chief Commissioner 
containing the statement that the Government did not 
intend to arrest the leaders and also announcing that 
Mahatma Gandhi was in Ahmedabad, absolutely free end 
in good health, and the Chief Commissioner would com- 
municate to the Government of India that the hartal 
was due to the orders against Mahatma Gandhi. The 
fact that the slaughter house had resumed the work 
was also announced in the meeting. The Chief Com- 
missioner undertook to issue a handbill in the manner 
suggested and the draft prepared by Haziq-ul-mulk, and 
myself was approved by the meeting. It was hoped that 
business would be resumed in the evening if only for a 
short time. The crowd outside was permitted to go to 
Daryaganj by Swami Shraddhanand who informed them 
about the decision at the meeting end advised them to 
act upon it. 

On the 16th morning en organised effort was made 
by the leaders and the shops in Sadar Bazar, Khari 
Bewli, and castern helf of the Chandni Chowk were 
opened, but they soon closed. On the 15th night it 
was observed that night wetch-men did not porform 
their duty. How this happened is not known, but it 
caused en apprehension »mong the people of Delhi. On 
the night of 16th, five hufNdred young men of the Con- 
gress, the Home Rule-Lesgue «nd the Muslim League 
Volunteer corps were deputed to do the duty of night 
watch-men. On the afternoon of the 16th & mecting of 
the representative business ond the leeding citizens of 
Delhi was held at the Mercentile Associetion, where a 
definite underteking was signed by these to end the 
hartal. The seme diy snother representative gathering 
of the leading citizens met at Heziq-ul-mujk Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Sahib’s house and came to e® unanimous 
decision to end the hartal. The same night the senior 
superintendent of police telephoned to Hakim Sahib 
that the Deputy Commissioner wished to consult 2 few 
of the leaders ond accordingly Hakim Sehib, Rei Behadur 
Sultan Singh, and myself went to the Deputy Commis- 
sioncr's residence. After our conversation et the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow, followed by a consultation hy 
Swami Shreddhensnd, we errived ct the fine) conclusion 
that any “xsistence from the police would he undesirable 
in the prevailing conditions end this information was 
telephoned to tho officials Inte thet night. 


Early in the morning of the 17th brtches of local 
leaders commenced work simultaneously in different 
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parts of the town, with the result that the shops began 
to open one after another until at last all the shops in 
Sadar Bazar, Khari Bawli, Chandni Chowk, and Dareeba 
had opened and Chowri Bazar also began to open its 
shops. By the middle of the day the city had assumed 
its normal aspect and the ordinary course of business 
was resumed. No idle crowd were scen loitering about 
the city. The Deputy Commissioner telephoned to 
Maziq-ul-mulk and myself and expressed his pleasure at 
the successful termination of our labours and the resump- 
tion of the normal life in the town. Soon after this as 
wo were motoring through the Chandni Chowk, we saw 
the shops closing up again and the crowds running to- 
wards the Clock Tower. A number of excited men came 
up and told us that the police had arrested a young man 
and that he was wounded by a bayonet and dragged into 
the Town Hall. We tried to pacify them and in order 
to ascertain the true facts of the case we drove to the 
Town Hall where the statement about the arrest was 
confirmed. On being told that the arrested person was 
not wounded at all, we requested Colonel Beadon to 
permit us to sce him so that we might inform the public 
of the correct facts and thus allay the excitement. 
Colonel Beadon acceded to our request. There was no 
wound whatsoever on the body of the youth. With a 
view to allay the excitement caused by the arrest we 
repeatedly requested the Deputy Commissioncr to re- 
lease him, but. he did not grant our request and aid that 
by doing so people would be encoursged to disturb the 
public peace and would be emboldened to do as they 
‘liked. After this 2s were thinking of returning we heard 
report of tiring and saw people running from Fatehpuri 
towards the Clock Tower. The possé of policemen 
stationed at the Town Hall fired pver the heads of the 
approaching crowd which dispersed. We also saw a 
head constable brought in a dolt with blood stains on 
his head and forehead. On our way home to Balli- 
maran, we passed two stretchers and one charpat with 
wounded persons being carried to the hospital. We were 
‘informed that the total number of casualties known was 
seventeen, out of which two had diced. 


The Chief Commissioner's attitude. 


During all this crisis I can say from my personal know- 
ledge that the Chief Commissioner always acted with 
great cere, tact end sympathy. He showed no bias, 
was invariably fair gnd endeavoured to view things in 
their true light. Every reasonable and fair suggestion 
met with his acceptence. His wise handling of the 
situation saved Delhi from the horrors of martial law. 
His restraining influence on his over-zezlous subordinates 
often secured for the people meny of their redresses 
which would not have been obtzined otherwise. On the 
31st of March he gave permission to the people about 
seeing the wounded, allowed the dexd bodies to be given 
to their felatives and removed the troops from the city 
into the Queen’s Garden. During the mectings in the 
{own Hall he changed his intention regarding the pro- 
dlametion and the military parade in the town, when 
the objections against it were duly explained to him. 
/Again the request of the people regarding the hand- 
bills issued under his signatures was readily granted. 


The attitude of other officials, 


- From what I have been able to ascertain from reliable 
persons, I feel convinced that on the 30th of March the 
action of the additional district magistrate and the 
police officers at the railway station and the Clock 
Tower was in excess of the occasion, and caused a con- 
siderable amount of unnecessary sufferings. It has been 
justly said that all possible hermless measures for dis- 
persing the crowds were not taken. Moreover it is clear 
that the order for firing was too hasty and uncalled for. 
And lastly it has been generally asserted thet treatment 
of the wounded was not humane. The Depnty Commis- 
sioner’s treatment of the situation was far from being 
sotisfactory* He committed indiscretions and thireby 
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caused quite unnecessary resentment. For instance the 
handbill which the Deputy Commissioner read at the 
meeting in the Town Hal) on the 4th April, and pub- 
lished, it was the cause of the great offence to the people. 
His speech at the meeting of the municipal commis- 
sioners was most insulting to the people of Delhi. His 
open hostility to the political leaders was always a potent 
cause of friction. The arrest of the young man on the 
17th and his refusal to release him was the direct cause 
of closing the shops on the 17th and the incidents which 


\ 


led to firing. His unwise orders appointing fourteen 
respectable citizens of Delhi special constables was & 
blunder and might have led to serious unpleasantness 
if the Chief Commissioner had not intervened and had 
the order cancelled. During the course of my state. - 
ment the work of the satyagraha sabha and the public 
men in Delhi in keeping peace and order and regarding 
the ending of the Aartal and their co-operation with 
the authorities have been amply illustrated and I need 
not dwell further on this point, 


N 


MUHAMMAD ABDUR RAHMAN, Vakil, Delhi. 


Tam a graduate in Arts and Law of the Punjab Univer- 
sity. Iam a vakil of the High Court of Lahore of ten 
years’ standing. I was one of the general secretaries 
of the reception committee of the Indian National 
Congress which met here in December last. 


I was in Delhi during 30th March and 22nd April 
1919 and am aware of the general condition .prevailing 
in Delhi. 

After the sad occurrences of 30th March 1919, I was 
one of the six persons who were requested by a number 
of public citizens to make an enquiry into the occurrences. 
Along with Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ajmal 
Khan Sahib, Rai Sahib Lala Peare Lal, Mr. Shiv Narain, 
B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sultan Singh and Dr. S. P. Shroff, L.R.C.P. & S., I made 
enquiries from a number of persons and recorded their 
statements. I attach some of these statements, parti- 
cularly of those who had received injuries. 


I attended severa! public meetings os well as the 
Conferences held by Colonel Beadon at the Town Hall 
or at his house. 

I laboured along with other leading citizens of Delhi 
in trying and asking the people to resume their business, 


On the morning of the 18th April, while I was on 
my way to my office in Chandni Chowk, I was asked 
by Mr. Scott to attend at the Town Hallas I was appointed 
a special constable along ~with others by the District 
Magistrate. I attended the Town Hall-after the receipt 
of the order of appointment. When I went there, I 
found Rai Sahib Lala Peare Lal and Hafiz Abdul Aziz, 
B.A., LL.B., vakil, waiting for Mr. Scott who came a 
little after 12 noon. The first duty which was imposed 
upon us by the senior superintendent of police was 
to serve the order of appointment as special constables 
on the following gentlemen within an hour and a halt 
and present ourselves at 2 P.M. again at the Town Hall. 
Their names are :— 


1. Mr. Shiv Narain, B.A., LL.B., . 

2. Rai Bahadur Lala Sultan Singh, 

3. Dr. A. Rahman, M.B., Ch. B. (Edin.)} 

4. Lala Har Gobind Pershad Nigam, M.A., 

6. Mr. Asaf Ali, Bar.-at-Law, 

6. Sheikh Fakhruddin, | 

7. Lala Madan Mohan, Secretary, Delhi Cloth 
General Mills Co., Ltd., : 

8, Lala Peare Lal, Motor Merchant, 

9. Lala Jagdish Pershad, 

10. Lala Ram Lal, President, Hindustani Mercantile 
Association, 

11. Sheikh Muhammad Siddig. 


I protested against this duty being imposed upon us. 
I pointed out that I could only be called upon to help in 
restoring or maintaining order but was told by Mr. Scott 
to carry out the order. I told him I would do so, but I 
would contest the point. 

Having served the order on as many gentlemen as 
could be found, I attended at the Town Hall st 2 p.m., 
when after a little discussion we were ordered to appear 
at 9 a.m. on the 19th April. We did so and I handed 

~to Mr. Scott my written objections addressed to the 
XN 


and 


district magistrate against the appointment as « special 
constable which were :— 


(i) that, under the present circumstances no citizen 
of Delhi could be legally appointed as one ; 
and ~ 

(it) the addition of fourteen persons could not materi- 
ally increase the then existing police force 
which amounted to about 1,500 strong. 


I enquired several times if any orders had been passed 
on my petition but none have been conveyed to me 80 
far. I called at the District Magistrate’s house (where 
he used to hold his court) on the 20th for this purpose, 
but he refused to see me. 

I might mention here that Colonel Beadon had with- 
drawn the order of appointment against one of thtse 
gentlemen through the intervention of (as I understand) 
an Honorary Magistrate. 

Rai Sahib Lala Peare Lal, who is a vakil of over 
35 years standing and is the president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, was poor in health at the time. 

To return to the 19th April—the four batches were 
made up by Mr. Scott and the batch in which I was to 
work was ordered to resume duty at 6 a.m. daily and 
was to remain there till 10 a.m. But as this order was 
passed at about 10 a.m., I was ordered on that day 
to attend the Town Hall at 6 p.m. and was to carry out 
the orders which were to be given then. I reported and 
was told by Mr. Jeffreys to go to Sabzimandi and report 
myself at the Police Chowki in Saddar Bazar and subse- 
quently at the police station. No disturbance had 
occurred in this locality. Nor was there any apprehen- 
sion of the breach of the peace there. I returned at 
about 11 P.M, and was to get my orders at the Town Hall 
at 6 a.m. the next day. I went there on the 20th April 
but found no one. I telephoned to Mr. Scott who was 
stopping with Colone] Beadon and was told to call again 
at 10 a.m. : 

On the 21st morning I again attended the ‘Town Hall 
and found no one there. I telephoned again to Mr. Scott 
and was told to attend the police station at 8 a.m. When 
I went there at the time, I found other special] constables 
there. At about 8-30 a.m. Colonel Beadon rode into the 
police station and handed over a paper to the city 
inspector of police and went away without taking notice 
of any of us. The inspector gave us an order to read 
and took our signatures on it. A copy of this order 
has been published in the ‘‘ Independent ” of 10th May 
1919 at page 6. 

There was no necessity in Delhi for any of us being 
appointed as special constables. All of us felt that the 
step had been taken by Colonel Beadon simply to humiliate 
us. Under the circumstances we took this order as a 
gross and gratuitous insult. The Delhi public regarded 
this as such and they passed a resolution on the evening 
of 18th April 1919 expressing their indignation at the 
indignity offered. The order was withdrawn on 2lst 
April through the kind intervention of the Chief Com- 
missioner. Cofonel Beadon’s order of 2lst April will 
be read with interest if taken together with his remarks 
which he made on that evening thanking the special 
constables for the work they had done during the time 
when they were acting as such. 
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SHIV NARAIN, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Delhi (6th November 1919). se 


I am a Graduate in Arta and Law of the Punjab Uni- 
versity and a vakil of the High Court of Judicature at 
Lahore.* I have been practising as a pleader and-vakil 
for about 19 years in Delhi as my ordinary place of 
held business. : 

I was one of the general secretaries of the reception 
committee of the thirty-third Indian National Congress 
at Delhi in December 1918. 

I was an elected member of the municipal committee 
of Delhi in the years 1909-1912. I am again a member 
of the said municipal committee since April 1918. I 
have taken active part in drawing up a scheme for 
local self-government as a member of tho special sub- 
committee appointed for the purpose in view of the 
Government of India resolution of May 1918, in that 
behalf. Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Beadon was ex-officio 
president of the municipal committee ef Delhi up till 
about the end of September last when he left Delhi on 
furlough for six months. In drawing up the aforesajd 
scheme I was along with my colleague R. S. Pyare 
Lal, vakil, High Court, and also senior vice-president 
of the Delhi municipality, of opinion that the Delhi 
municipality should have an elected chairman. 

My office is almost opposite the eastern gate of the 
Queen’s Garden opening into Chandni Chowk. From 
there I witnessed the firing at tho Chandmi Chowk on 
the 30th March 1919, and taking into consideration thg 
circumstances on the whole I am of opinion that the 


said firing could and should have been avoided and 
that it was not only unnccessary but also unjustifiable. 


I was one of those citizens of Delhi who had been 
invited to the Town Hall by the Deputy Commissioner 
and am in a position to describe what happened there 
at the first meeting. 


I am one of’ those residents and citizens of Delhi who 
were made special constables and am in a position to 
make a statement that the order of appointment was 
not only unnecessary and uncalled for but also illegal 
and mischievous. I am also one of those special cons- 
tables who were called to the city totwali at 8 o’clock 
in the morning of the 21st April 1919, and were served 


‘with an ordor by Licutcnant-Colonel Beadon directing 


special constables to remain and sleep in the thanaa 
assigned to them respectively and to wear batons or 
paris and to assist in searches. A full copy of this 
order appears to have been published in the issue of 
the “Independent” of Allahabad dated the 6th May 
1919 or thereabout. I was present at the interview 
with Colonel Beadon at his house at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day. 


I am one of those citizens of Delhi who constituted 
the committee of inquiry into the incidents which took 
place on tho 30th March 1919 at Delhi, and as such I 
recorded some of the statements made by witnesses 
who appeared before us. 


APPENDIX. 


Orpers oF District MAGISTRATE. 


Whereas a disturbance of the peaco has taken place 
in Delhi and further disturbance may be expected and 
whereas the police force orinarily employed for pre- 
serving the peace is not sufficient, under section 17 of 
the Police Act V of 1861, I appoint the following persons 
for onc month Special Police Officers within tho limits 
of Delhi municipality and notified arca committecs :— 

(1) Rai Sahib Lala Pearcy Lal. 
(2) Rai Bahadur Lala Sultan Singh. 
(3) Lala Pearey Lal, Motor Merchant. 
(4) Lala Shiv Narain, Pleader. , 
(5) Mr. Abdur Rahman, Pleader. 
(6) Dr. Abdur Rahman. 
(7) Seth Ram Lal. 
(8) Lala Madan Mohan. 
(9) Mr. Asaf Ali, Bar.-at-Law. 
(10) Hafiz Abdul Aziz, Pleader. 
(11) Lala Har Gobind Pershad Nigam. 
(12) Mian Fakhr-ud-din, Butcher. 
(13) M. Muhammad Siddiq, Sadar Bazar. 
(14) Lala Jagdish Rai, Jeweller. ta 

This order is passed at the request of the senior superin- 
tendent of police. These men will be used spevially 
for patrol work where there is any danger and also for 
arresting individuals where the disturbance of the pcace 


is expected. 
H. C. BEADON. 


Senior superintendent of police—I om Hot at all 
satisfied with the manner in which the special police 
Officers are working. They scem to be sent out by them- 


Statement of SHAM LAL recorded at the 


Sham Lal, son of Ram Pershad, Kahar, resident of 
tailway station, aged 12 years. 

On Sunday at about 3 or 3-30 I was playing and came 
tothe Clock Tower. Here I saw people shouting and 
throwing stones at the police and the military, The 


selves to perform duties which thoy fail to perform and 
most of the time they are not serving the State officiently. 
This is possibly because the instructions are not suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

They must now be attached to the thanus with which 
thoy are familiar, so that they can help the thanadars 
with their local knowledge. They should be provided 
with proper accoutrements (i.e., belt and baton) and 
with a police badge or pagré so that they may be recog- 
nised. They should reside and sleep at the thana 
doing the dutics assigned to them. These duties should 
be to go out with at least one daylight patrol per day 
amidst the ordinary police. They should be sent out 
with head constables to arrest offenders and to obtain 
information about absconders and bad characters especi- 
ally political suspects. In fact the thanadars must take 
proper use of them and thcir local knowledgo for the 
benefit of the State. . 

I sce, too that some of these officials are producing 
medical certificates. If any of them fall sick they should 
be taken to the police hospital, if such. they will be 
admitted, if not they should be dealt with dopartmentally. 

I suggest that the postings to thanas should be as 
follows :— 

Hauz Qazi—Jagdish and Nigam. 

Kotwali—Shiv Narain, Asaf Ali and Ram Lal’ 

Sabzimandi—Dr. Abdur Rahman. * | 

Sardar Chowk—H. Abdul Aziz, Fakhruddin. 

Faiz Bazar—Abdur Rahman, Pleader, Pearey Lal, 
Pleader. 

Kashmerc gate—Sultan Singh, Piare Lal (Motor 
Merchant) Madan Mohan, 


“ Congress ” office on 5th April 1919. 


military soldiers fired two blank volleys and a third 
volley which was loaded (by blank volley I mean that 
no body was hit). I was standing on the footpath out- 
side the garden and there were other people in front of 
me. I was struck and I fell down and became senseless, 
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Spam Lat—concluded—CuipamiLat—Srva Ram—Dr. Appvuk RawMan. 


When I recovered my senses, I ran away to my house. 
I was standing near the sabil outside kucha Jabal Attar. 
Adults were throwing stones and not boys, When blank 
volloys were fired, people ran away but they returned 
and advanced when they knew that volleys were blank. 
There were people both inside and outside the garden. 
The gate of the garden was open. The soldiers and the 
‘police were standing on the road near the big red building: 
Nobody gave a warning to disperse otherwise fire will 
be opened. I cannot say how man¥ other persons fell. 


I am under the treatmont of Dr. Kanshi Ram, the rai- 
way doctor of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Company. 


Note by Dr. 8. P. Shroff. 
Thore is a large sloughing wound oval in shape about 
5 inches long and about 2} to 3 inches broad and } inch 
deep on the side of the left hip (Iliac region). There is 


@ great deal of superficial scorching. 
N 


Statement of CHIDAMI LAL recorded on 2rd April 1919 at the Civil Hospital. 


Chidami Lal, son of Lala Ram of Dariba, aged 18 years, 
shop-keeper, bread scller. 

I was going towards the Hardinge Library. I was all 
alone. I was struck by a bullet in the arm and the 


‘ 


Statement of SEVA RAM recorded on 


Seva Ram, son of Nanehmal, betel-leaf-seller of Bagh 
Dewar, aged 30 years. I was going to my shop after 
having taken my meals. I stood at the corner of the 
Queen’s Gardens and I was hit by a bullet and became 
senseless. I had been standing there for about ten 
minutes. I was standing outside the garden on tho 
pavement near the sabil of the Muhammadans. There 


left side. I came up to the gate of the garden near 
Clock Tower and fell down there. Some people put me 
in a tonga and sent me to the hospital. I did not see any 
dispute or quarrel. 


8rd April 1919 at the Civil Hospital. 


were many people near the gate of the garden. Some 
were inside the garden. A large crowd was also in the 
shops of the cloth sellers. I did not sce any one throw- 
ing stones nor did I hear any one giving warning to the 
erowd to disperse or they will be fired upon. I cannot 
say whether the European soldiers or the Indian police 
fired. : 5 


Dr. ABDUR RAHMAN, Local Satyagraha Sabha, Delhi. 


The salyagraha pledge and its meaning, e¢.g., insistence 
on truth and negation of all violence will show for them- 
selves what satyagrahis have been preaching to the people. 

At the preliminary general meetings held under the 
auspices of the local satyagraha sabha before the incidents 
of the 30th March, I being one of the general secretaries 
of the local sabha was present at all the meetings. The 
speakers who were all responsible men explained the true 
scope of the Rowlatt Acts to the audience and also ex- 
plained how after exhausting all the ordinary methods of 
constitutional agitation against these Acts they were 
forced to take recourse to the only constitutional method 
left to them, ¢.g., salyagraha or passive resistance. They 
further explained the true meaning of satyagraha and told 
the audience that as it required all the soul powor of a 
man which he had in him he should think a hundred 
timoover before he took the vow. The proceedings of 
all these meetings were sent to the Press, the reports of 
which would show how the Rowlatt Acts were oxplained 
to the people. ‘he peacoful conclusion of all these meet- 
ings show for themselves that the speakers did ndt use 
any language to agitate the audience to take to violence. 

The incident of the 30th March 1919.—I \cft my place 
at about.7 A.M. and went first to Fatehpuri where I saw 
a large crowd. I saw some mon there requesting people 
to leave conveyance and walk on foot as it was the mourn- 
ing day, but nobody used any force to get people out of ° 
their conveyance. I advised the people at Fatchpuri that 
it was not rightsof them to request others to leave their 
conveyance. It was their own look-out whether they 
observed the day of mourning or not. I am glad to 
mention that my request to the crowd had the desired 
effect and they gave up asking the peoplo to got out of thoir 
conveyance. 1 visited several places and found everything 
quiet so I returned to my house by 12 noon. The public 
meeting for the day to protest against the passage of the 
Rowlatt Legislation was previously announced to take 
placo at the Pipal Park at about 5 p.m. I left my 
place at about half past three with a view to attend the 
meeting. When I reached the corner of Queon’s Gardens 
near Sarai Ahmed Pui I saw the garden gate and also the 
inside of the garden picketed. On enquiry I was told 
that the people had buen shot by the police and soldiers 


both at the railway station and the Clock Tower. Sceing 
that the soldiers would not allow people to enter either 
the garden or to proceed towards the railway station, 
I started towards the Clock Tower the only street left 
for me to go through. When I reached the Chandni 
Chowk I saw that the whole of the street was picketed 
with soldicrs and armed police. I also saw the armoured 
car patrolling the Chandni Chowk Street. When I 
reached the Clock Tower I saw the Chief Commissioner, 
tho additional district magistrate (Mr. Currie) and other 
civil officials and officers of the army collected in a con- 
ference in front of a long row of cavalry. A few minutes 
after my arrival they started towards the Pipal Park 
and I also followed them. When I reached the Pipal 
Park where we had convened the meoting, I saw that 
Swami Shraddhanand and Mr. Shuaib were already in 
conversation with the Chief Commissioner. 1 also joined 
the group. The Chief Commissioner asked Swamiji cither 
to dissolve the meeting or take full responsibility that no- 
thing serious would happen to affoct the peace. Swamiji 
said that it was a peaceful meeting and that there was no 
need of its boing dissolved. He further said that he was 
prepared to take all tho responsibility if the military and 
the police were removed from this placo and that if the 
peoplo were not molested on their way back to their 
homes. At the mecting I was told that many people were 
shot dead at the railway station and the Clock Towor and 
many got wounded. The mecting went on for about two 
hours and wo all dispersed peacefully. Swamiji at the 
head of a largo crowd started towards the Clock Tower and 
Fatchpuri with a view to conduct them to their homes 
peacefully. I did not follow him, as I started making en- 
quirios about the incident of shooting. I loft the Pipal 
Park aftersomo time for Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Kaan 
Sahib’s place and on my way oxamined the shop at the 
Clock Tower where the bullets had pierecd the wooden 
frame work of the shop door. I didnot meet Haziq-ul- 
Mulk at his houso but was told thoro that the police and 
the military with machine gun were demanding tho dead 
body of a Musalman, lying inside the Imli Mosque and 
the people wore refusing to hand it over. I hurricd to 
the scone but by the timo I arrived the police had left 
leaving the corpse there. 
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Dr. AspuR RanMaN—concluded—GIRDHARI. 


Seeing that overything was quict I went home. 


31st March.—Early next morning some people came to 
my house and informed me that the police had again 
come to the Imli Mosque to demand the body which the 
people had refused to deliver, and they feared that serious 
friction might take place. I at once started for that place. 
On arrival I was asked by the people to get permission 
either from the Deputy Commissioner or the kolwal to 
let them remove the body to the grave-yard and bury 
it there according to the Muslim rites. I found the 
kotwal in front of the Town Hall and explained to him 
the seriousness of the situation and requested him to give 
the permission which he gave in writing. On my way 
back I met Hazio-ul-Mulk ; on the way we consulted and 
agreed to take away the idle crowd out of the city with 
the funeral in order to keep them occupied. On reaching 
the Imli Mosque I found Dr. R. C. Sen there. We both 
examined the dead body and found that one bullet had 
gone through the neck and the other had pierced his 
chest. After examination Haziq-ul-Mulk and myself along 
with the funeral started for the grave-yard and on our 
way hundreds and thousands of MusaJmans and Hindus 
joined the procession. At the grave-yard aftor the burial 
ceremony was over, Haziq-ul-Mulk and Swamiji delivered 
long speeches in order to keep the people out of the city. 
In their speeches they asked the people to avoid passion 
and to open their shops on the following morning. On 
our return from the grave-yard, we were told that the 
people would not open their shops on the following morn- 
ing unless they got all the dead bodios from: the police 
custody in order to bury them according to their respective 
rites. Upon this a deputation of the leading mon of 
Delhi waited upon the Chief Commissioner the same after- 
noon to make the request which was granted to them. 
The people removed the dead bodies from the civil 
hospital and they went in ;rocossion to their respective 
burial places. While the deputation went to the Chief 
Commissioner I got the opportunity of secifig some 
wounded patients. One was seriously hurt by bullet of 
which he died two or three days later. The others whom 


Statement of GIRDHARI recorded at the Civil Hospital on 3rd April 1919. 


Girdhari, son of Kallan Kahar, aged 18 years, of Bara 
Dari Sher Afghan Khan, in the service of the municipal 
committee. 

After leaving a box of oil in the godown opposite the 
municipal offices I wanted to go todrink water. A crowd 
was going to the railway station through the Queen’s 


T saw that day had gunshot wounds mostly above the 
belt but they were not serious. 

All the shops were oponcd on tho Ist of April and re- 
mained so till the 5th. During this interval the Deputy 
Commissioner issued a notice which was posted all over 
the city. In this he had used unseemly language against 
the leaders of Delhi and specially against the members of 
the satyagraha sabha. On the top of this came the official 
version about the incident cf the 30th from the Home 
Department, Simla, which did not show any sympathy, 
with the pecple who had suffered, but instead they had 
tried to shield the action of the local authorities. The 
members of the executive committec of the Local satya- 
graha sabha held a mecting on the 4th and passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the people of Delhi not to observe hartal 
on the 6th, as they had already done so on the 30th of 
March. In spite of our recommendations to the contrary 
the people did observe hartal on the 6th because of the 
resentment they had felt from the notice of the Deputy 
Commissioner and the communiqué of the Home Depart- 
ment. On the 6th we took the precautionary measuros 
by holding public meetings and keeping the people 
occupied. 

On the 7th the shops reopened. 

On the 9th Mr. Gandhi was expected to come by the 
evening mail. In order to avoid crowd at the station we 
the members of the local sabha did not inform the people 
that Mr. Gandhi was coming that evening. With the 
result that only fifteen or twenty of us were present at 
the railway station in order to receive him. Tho train 
came, but we did not find Mr. Gandhi. His private 
secretary told us that Mr. Gandhi was arrested and was 
being taken back to Bombay. This news spread through- 
out the town like wild fire and the following day wo saw 
a spontaneous hartal which,ontinued for several days. 
Two mass public meetings were held on the 10th, to keep 
the people octupicd. In our speeches we begged the 
people to open their shops next morning but the resent- 
ment owing to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the deporta- 
tion of the Punjab leaders was so great that the hartal 
continued. I left Delhi on the 13th. 


Gardens. In order to drink water I went to the well 
which is situated near the railway station where a tomb 
is also situated when the crowd ran I also did the same. 
I was struck by buckshot in six places. I fell down on 
the spot. : 
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APPENDIX I. 
[Translation.] 
Colonel Beadon’s notice, dated 2nd April 1919. 
NOTICE. 


From the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi to the residents of Delhi. 


You have all heard of the rioting which took place on Sunday, 30th March, at the Railway Sta- 
tion and Queen’s Garden with the unfortunate result that cight persons were killed and more have 
been wounded. For this reason I publish the following facts for the information of the public. 


On that day certain persons had determined to close their shops as a sign of protest against 
the Act which has been passed by the Supreme Government to prevent murderous outrages and 
anarchical crimes and to. protect the public from such criminals. Those persons who organised this 
protest suppressed the fact that though the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act had been passed 
by the Imperial Council, it is not actually in force and no part of it can be brought into operation unless 
anduntil the Governor-General in Council publishes a notification declaring that he is satisfied that in 
any part or parts of India, in which it is to come into force, anarchical or revolutionary movements 
are being promoted, and certain serious offences connected therewith are prevalent to such an extent 
that the special procedure for their repression prescribed by the Act is necessary to ensure the public 
safety. It should be known to you that at present the Act is not in force in any part of India, and it is 
the hope of Government that it will never be necessary to enforce it. The action of the Government 
in passing the Act is merely that of a prudent house holder who keeps buckets full of water to put out 
fire if one takes place or a zamindar who sleeps on his threshing floor when the whcat has been reaped 
to prevent its being stolen. The proverb ‘“ construct your bridge before the flood ” is appropriate here. 
The citizens of Delhi have no need to anticipate that the enforcement of the Act will be necessary 
here. What reason is there then for the excitement which has been aroused ? In these circumstances 
the strike was foolish and unnecessary. 

Those who had determined to close their shops took the law into their own hands and prevented 
other shop-keepers by threats from opening their shops. The result was that the bazar was closed and 
many people were idle and a crowd of badmashes created a disturbance at the railway station. 
The so-called Passive Resistance turned at once into active rioting, which the Sirkar cannot allow. 
Those who created the strike are entirely to blame for creating a situation which they could not control. 


You are now warned by this notice not to be deceived by those people who wish to compel you to 
close your shops. The shopkeeper who closes his shop injures himself ; probably he will often injure 
innocent persons also but the Government does not suffer. If any person compels you to close your 
shops you must get his name recorded in the police-station. Until you help Government in this way, 
Government cannot help you. Now that peace has been restored in the city neither arouse any excite- 
ment nor allow others to arouse it, nor bring more misfortune upon your relatives and follow-citizens. 

Government as you know desires on no account that there should be riots or that force should be 
used to suppress them. I assure you all that we, who are Government servants, are extremely sorry that 
any one should be killed or wounded. I therefore propose asking the raises of Delhi to raise a subscrip- 
tion for the dependents and the wounded. 
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APPENDIX 1. 
® 
: 2 (Translation.] 


NOTICE. 


Since it has been brought to my notice that the peaceful citizens of Delhi wish to resume their 
daily business but many ot them are prevented from doing so by some persons and pressure is also 
being brought to bear on them, the public are therefore informed that such prevention and pressure 
are illegal, and anyone doing such things is liable to punishment under section 188, Indian Penal Code. 


_ (8d.)_-H. ©. BEADON, 
14th April, 1919. Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 


APPENDIX Il. 


Telegram No. 621, dated the 20th April 1919, from the Government of India, Home Department, 
Simla, to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 


It is reported from the Punjab that emissaries from Delhi in considerable numbers are stirring up 
trouble in neighbouring districts. More especially Arya samajists amongst Jats of Rohtak and Hissar. 
Further that big merchants at Delhi are bringing economic pressure to bear upon smaller men in dis- 
tricts by refusing to honour hundis. Similar pressure is also being felt at Rampur and Moradabad in 
the United Provinces. It is also stated that strong anti-British Muhammadan influences emanating 
from Delhi are affecting places like Panipat, Rohtak, Kainal, Gurgaon. Civil and military authorities, 
Punjab, ask for martial law at Delhi on the ground that so long as Delhi is disturbed things will not 
quieten down in surrounding districts. Our latest information is that Delhi is quiet and it would Le 
difficult to find justification for martial law. You have told us that you are considering this question. 
Meantime it is of vital importance we should know what is going on behind the scenes, who is pulling 
the strings and sending out emissaries, whether Muhammadan or Arya Samaj and take measures imme- 
diately to stop their campaign as well as that of merchants. For this first essential seems strong Cri- 
minal Investigation Department Staff. You should-immediately take any steps you think necessary 
to strengthen it and will receive full support from Government of India. It has been suggested that 
emissaries go out in motor cars. If this is so consider whether it could not be stopped by commandeer- 
ing petrol under Defence of India Rules. Other reports indicate use of railway. It is possible telegraph 
is used. Please report what arrangements are in force for censorship of telegrams and whether they 
are adequate. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Telegram No. 74, dated the 21st April 1919, from the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, to the Government 
e of India, Home Department, Simla. 


Referring to your telegram No. 621, dated 20th April. Present situation in Delhi which has been 
quiet fortwo days and where disorderliness has not been, since more or less fortuitous riot at railway 
station, characterised by any attempted attack on civil station Government buildings or looting in 
bazars would not justify martial law. Question was different on afternoon of 17th instant, when 
.further resistance to civil authorities might have necessitated other methods of action. Position may 
at any time become different if it should be found that all-India movement is centralised in Delhi and 
local action insufficient to deal with the case. Scott proceeding to Simla to-day affd will explain situa- 
tion. 

Enquiries instituted regarding emissaries. I am inclined to think that, in view of other means of 
communication, commandeering petrol might lose us valuable information. Orders have been issued 
that daily reports of all motors crossing Jumna Bridge or passing thanas on Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon- 
Muttra roads with description of occupants if possible shall be sent in. Enquiries already started regard- 

‘ing two motor cars reported to have gone in Meerut direction. Presumably cessation of hartal will 
stop economic pressure on outstations but enquiries will be made. Censorship of telegrams in force , 
in accordance with your telegram, dated 12th April, No. 532. Deputy Superintendent, Telegraphs, 
assures me that all doubtful telegrams are being sent to Deputy Chief Censor, Simla. Only railway 
Telegraph offices can communicate with outside places except through Central Office where suldier 
signallera employed checking telegrams. 
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Most important that local Criminal Investigation Department should be strengthened. Order 
already been detailed for enquiry into underground influences obviously working. Scott will explain 
further requirements. 


APPENDIX V.. 
List of material damage done during the Delhi riots. 


Name of claimant. Details of damage. Amourtt. 
Re. 
Superintendent of Police, on behalf of— 
Sub-Inspector Sheo Parshad : : - | Fora gold wrist watch . < ; . . 165 
Turab Ali and certain constables. 5 . | For loss of kit, ete. * i, é é F 306 
Inspector Mohammad Faqir ‘ ‘ . | For personal damages . . . ; =| 20,000 
On account of— ad | 
Property lost or destroyed H . -| 300 
Two police officers * ‘ : Petty articles snatched by the mob e * 44 
Members of the Ballimaran picquet . . Loss of articles taken by the rioters. . 24 
Head Constable Turab Ali. : 3 és Personal damages. : . . 5,000 
Six men of the Fatehpuri piceuet . . Loss of miscellaneous articles ? : ‘ 42 
Secretary, Municipal Committee 2 s: ‘ Damage done to lamps, railings, dustbins, 5,520 
| ete. 
Deputy Traffic Superintendent, Fast Indian Damage done to gates, windows, ete. . % 3,804* 
Railway. 
Manager, Delhi Electric Tramway and Lighting Damage done to property . . . 358 
Company. 
Deputy Superintendent, Telegraphs 6 % Damage done to the telegraph wires . : 93 
" Toran. 35,656 
Rs. 
. Repairs to broken gates, windows, ete. OU a ee ee ee ae a Eee eb) 
One chair. SS gle Ce ay ihe wae a he ero ge ce TN oe. Oo ek 
One uniform—Mr. Mathews Re Ee RE Wier Vane e 
Attah of (difference on the purchase and sale price to railway subordinates) . i . a ‘ . . . . 325 
“3.804 
, ‘ 
APPENDIX VI. 


Report, dated the 6th April 1919, on Disturbances at Delhi, on the 30th March 1919, from Sergeant A. J. 
Kemsley, Fort Delhi, to the Adjutant, Ist Garrison Battalion, Bedfords, Delhi. 


Ihave the honour to report that on Sunday, the 30th March 1919, I was on duty at the main railway 
station, and I received orders from Sccond-Lieutenant Shelford to take 12 men into Queen’s Gardens to 
assist the police in driving back the crowd who were very hostile, using sticks, bricks and stones freely. 
I then received orders from Second-Lieutenant Shelford to take my orders from the senior officer present 
which was Mr. M. M. L. Currie who was trying to say a few words to the angry crowd who were getting 
very violent. 

Mr. M. M. L. Currie was being attacked by bricks, stones and sticks being used very freely. Mr. 
Marshall then asked Mr. M. M. L. Currie if he should open fire and Mr. Currie said ‘‘ Yes.” Mr. Marshall 
then ordeged the police to fire over the heads of the crowd. I then asked Mr. Currie if my men should 
fire, and he said “‘ Yes.” I then gave my men an order to fire one volley over their heads, then an order 
was given to fire into the crowd, I think, by Mr. Marshall. I then ordered my men to fire two volleys 
into the crowd which was done. It was rather difficult to say who some of the orders were given by, 
hence I have a doubt as to who gave the order to fire into the crowd, as I had not seen the police officers 
or the civilian authorities before. 

The crowd then quietened down and withdrew towards the Town Hall and Chandni Chowk. I 
then waited until Second-Lieutenant Shelford came up with the remainder which was then divided into 
three picquets. I was then placed in charge of no. 2 picquet. Things had then quietened down and 

_ the police had then formed a line with the Town Hall. The crowd were very quiet for about 10 minutes “ 
and then the crowd got very violent again using stones and bricks freely and driving the police back. 
I then gave my men the order to advance to the Town Hall to help the police and reported to Mr. Jeffery, 
assistant superintendent of police, who gave the order to fire one volley over their heads. Mr. Marshall 
then came up and took matters into his own hands, and ordered two volleys to be fired into the crowd. 
After the first volley was fired the crowd got more daring using stones and bricks freely, and also laugh- 
ing at the military and police. I then placed my men in front of the Town Hall along with the police. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
ORDER. 


Whereas a disturbance of the peace has taken place in Delhi and further disturbances may be- 
expected and whereas the police force ordinarily employed for preserving the peace is not sufficient, 
under section 17 of the Police Act V of 1861, I appoint the following persons for one month special police- 
Officers within the limits of the Delhi municipality and notified area :— 


1. R. 8. Peare Lal. 

2. R. B. Sultan Singh. 

3. Peare Lal, Motorwala. 

4, Shiv Narain, Pleader. 

5. Abdur Rahman, Plesder. 

6. Abdur Rahman, Doctor. 

7. Seth Ram Lal. 

8. Madan Mohan Lal, Delhi Cloth and General Mills. 
9. Asaf Ali, Barrister. 

10. Hafiz Abdul Aziz. 

11. Har Gobind Parshad Nigam. 
12. Fakhruddin, Butcher. 

13. Mohammad Sadiq, Multani. 
14. Jagdish Rai, Johri. 


This order is passed at the request of the senior superintendent of police. 


These men will be used specially for patrol work where there is danger and also for arresting indivi- 
duals where a disturbance of the peace is expected. 


(Sd.) H.C. BEADON, 
Dated 17th April, 1919. District Magistrate, Delhi. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


‘Instructions issued by the senior Superintendent of Police regarding the duties of special police 
officers. : 


The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed Special Police Officers by an order of the: 
District Magistrate, dated the 17th April 1919, under section 17 of the Police Act V of 1861 :— 


1. R. 8. Peare Lal. 
2. R. B. Sultan Singh. 
3. Peare Lal (Motorwala). 
4, Shiv Narain, Pleader. 
5. Abdur Rahman, Pleader. 
6. Seth Ram Lal. 

7. Madan Mohan Lal. 
8. Asaf Ali. 

9. Hafiz Abdul Aziz. 
10. Har Gobind Pershad Nigam. 

11. Fakhruddin, Butcher. 

12. Jaghdish Rai, Johri. 

13. Dr, Abdur Rahman. 

They will be divided into groups as in the attached statement “ A ”’ and each group will come on 
to duty in rotation for four hours at a time. 

3, A statement “ B ” will be made out showing the time at which each group is to come on duty. 

4. Each group will attend at the time stated in the statement, paragraph 3, at the Town Hall, and. 
will report for orders to the senior police officer present. 

5. They will ordinarily be employed on patrolling duties and in assisting the police to maintain. 
law and order ; and will further carry out any duties allotted to them by the senior police officer pre- 
sent at the Town Hall. 

6. Before going off duty each member of a group will ascertain when he is to come on duty again. 
This can be done by a reference to the statement referred to in paragraph 3. 
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7. When no police officer is present at the Town Hall the groups will report to the senior super- 
intendent of police for instructions. 


SraTeMENT A. 


Group I. 


R. 8. Peare Lal. 

Madan Mohan Lal. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman, Pleader. 
Jagdish Rai. 


Group II, 


R. B. Sultan Singh. 

Peare Lal, Motorwala. 

Shiv Narain, Pleader. 

Har Gobind Pershad Nigam. 


Group III. 


Seth Ram Lal. 
Fakhruddin, Butcher. 
Asaf Ali. 

Hafiz Abdul Aziz. 


APPENDIX IX. 


A reply to the allegatien against the Satyagraha Sabha contained in the notice issued in the name 
of Colonel H. C. Beadon, Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 


Dear Sir, 

After carefully reading the notice read out to the assembly convened by you in the Town Hall on 
the 4th of April 1919 and subsequently issued presumably under your orders to the public of Delhi, the 
Executive Committee of the Satyagraha Sabha, Delhi, feel constrained in the public interest to reply 
to certain reflections against the said Sabha contained in the notice referred to above in order to remove 
the misunderstanding that it is likely to create and to counteract the attempts that are being assiduously 
made in certain quarters to screen the mistakes of certain subordinate officers in connection with the 
recent unfortunate incidents and to point out their responsibility on unoffending public workers. 

(1) The assertion contained in your notice that the persons who advised to give expression to public 
indignation concealed from the public the fact that the Act No. II of 1919 would be applicable in special 
-circumstances and only after a notification by the Governor General in Council to that effect. It is 
submitted that the workers of the Satyagraha Sabha have explained to the public all the aspects of the 
act sought to be repealed in three meetings held.before the Sunday demonstration. They had at the 
same time placed before the audience in the said meefings contentions and arguments advanced by the 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council against the passing of the said Act. It appears 
to the Committee that the notice issued on your signature was prepared without carefully reading the 
speeches delivered by the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council and without obtain- 
ing a correct report of the speeches deliverd at the meetings held under the auspices of the Satyagraha 
Sabha on the 24th, 27th, 29th March 1919. The Committee does not believe that the report of the said 
speeches did not reach you. All that it submits is that a very incorrect and distorted account of them 
was, supplied to you, which led you to arrive at incorrect conclusion and hold the citizens of Delhi and 
their leaders especially the members of the Satyagraha Sabha responsible for the unfortunate incidents 
of Sunday, the 30th March. 

(2) In your notice you also mention that the Rowlatt Act is not applicable to Delhi and it is hoped 
there will be no occasion to apply it to Delhi. Consequently in your opinion the closing of the shops was 
foolish and a silly decision. We feel it our duty to make it clear that the people of India object to the 
principle underlying the Act. The Act also presupposes that the whole of the country is rife with anar- 
-chical societies, necessitating the use of such stringent and harsh laws. We respectfully but firmly 
submit that considering the unimpeachable attitude of the country as a whole in the past, suspicions 
-of this nature constitute an insult to its populations. It is the feeling of this insult and indignation 
which is sought to be expressed in meetings, speeches and demonstrations from one end of the country 
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to the other, that it may be brought home to the Government that the people cannot bear the breach 
of the principles of justice involved in the passages of the Rowlatt Acts. To designate the purely 
constitutional efforts of the people as “futile and silly ” is not only an insult to the people of this country 
but it is an insult offered to the fundamental principles on which rests toe entire structure of the British 
Empire and of which our rulers are justly proud. 


(3) The third misstatement which we feel our duty to contradict is that threats were used to force 
people toclosetheir shops. It isimpossible to conceive that a handful of men however influential would 
have succeeded in organising such a large demonstration if the people themselves had not willingly co- 
operated with them in the task. You must be aware of the failure that attended the efforts made by 
the leading citizens of Delhi and the members of the Satyagraha Sabha to prevent people from closing 
their shops on the 3lst March 1919. It is not intended to deny that some people might have expressed 
over-enthusiasm in efforts to induce people to close their shops which in a case or two might have result- 
ed in slight unpleasentness. But it is absolutely unjustifiable and incorrect to represent it as forcing 
people to close their shops. In this connection we may be permitted to point out that it is against the 
fundamental principles of the Satyagraha Sabha and that the Sabha cannot possibly violate its basic 
principles. 


(4) The fourth statement in your apenas is that the people who assembled at the station and were 
finally without any cause fired at were ordinary badmashes and rioters. You also assert that no boys 
were killed (or wounded)? near the station or Clock Tower. We may be permitted to say that it is 
incorrect and against facts. We feel confident that if the Government appoints an impartial Com- 
mittee to investigate and inquire into the whole unfortunate affair it shall bear out our statement and 

-it would become evident how many boys were killed or wounded by the firing of the police and military 


(5) The fifth incorrect statement in your notice is that the persons who suggested the closing of the 
shops are responsible for all these developments. We do not know on what arguments and facts the 
Government relies for this statement but we beg to draw your attention to the fact that while the Gov- 
ernment (according to its own statement) failed to restore order even after the free-use of the rifles 
and the bayonets at the railway station where not more than five thousand are said to have been 
present, a few members of the Satyagraha Sabha succeeded in controlling and peacefully dispersing an 
audience estimated at 20,000 to 50,000 people on the 30th of March in the Pipal Park in spite of the 
provocation which a display of bare swords and bayonets, rifles and machine guns naturally caused. Can 
any man after seeing this attitude of the Satyagrahis rightly hold them responsible for the bloodshed 
‘on the 30th of March ? Without the least intention of delivering a hasty judgment we respectfuliy 
submit that the responsibility of all this affair lies on the Government officials who, even if it be conced- 
ed that a few mischievous urchins flung a few stones at the Police, replied to the stones of boys by the 
rifles, bullets, and the bayonets of the police and the military. Officials who were panic stricken by the 
ordinary noise and clamour natural on such occasions and irresponsibly made innocent people the target 
-of rifles we thought it necessary to contradict by facts and arguments the allegations made against us, 
but if the Government considers that no blame attaches to it in this matter it should establish its inno- 
cence in order to remove the possibility of all future misunderstanding. 


(6) As regards your advice to the people not to close their shops and to report the name of persons 
‘who might compel them to close shops to the nearest police station, we beg to point out that the Exe- 
‘cutive Committee of the Satyagraha Szbha has already decided that in view of the fact that they have 
already done so on the 30th March that no demonstration should be held on the 6th of April. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi has sent a notice to that effect whichis binding on every Satyagrahi. But 
if your advice implies that it is illegal to persuade or induce any shopkeeper to close his shop 
we must emphatically beg to protest against this unjust interference with the legitimate rights 
‘of the people. After all this rebuking andexpressions of displeasure you have been pleased to 
‘announce your intention of requesting the leading citizens of Delhi to raise funds for the help of tlie 
wounded and for the families of the killed. It is very kind of you to express such care and solicitude 
for the welfare of the people and we thank you for the humanitarian motives which prompted that de- 
‘cision. Need not we point out that citizens of Delhi have already started a fund for the relief of the 
wounded and the sufferers and memorial of those killed and it is hoped that the citizens shall give prac- 
tical proof of the sympathy and sacrifice. It is therefore superfluous to appeal to the raises of Delhi 
when general public has already taken up the work a3 a duty they owed to God. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to say that our conscience is clear, our convictions are un- 
shaken, and we stand firm on the path of truth. Whatever we are doing we consider it our duty and 
in future whatever we shall do we shall be guided by the best interests of our people and our country. 
We are neither conspirators nor disturbers of p2aze. We are nziter conspirators nor rebels. Our 
crime, if crime it can be called, is that we do not permit any interference with our legitimate righ ts 
and consider it the duty of every self-respecting man to be prepared for every kind of sacrifice for the 
‘defence of right and justice. In the end we pray to God that He may grant wisdom to our rulers and 
‘help us in our righteous cause. 


(This notice was signed by the President and the Secretary). 
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APPENDIX X. 
Translation of a notice issued by the Sutyagraha Sabha, Delhi. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Managing Committee of the Delhi Satyagraha Sabha have passed on the 2nd April the 
following resolution, which is being published for the information of the general public :— i 


: Resolution. 
Resolved that the following notice be published in local newspapers for the information of the 


general public. ; ; ; 
Satyagraha has been celebrated in Delhi on 30th March instead of 6th April on which date it wil! 


be celebrated throughout India. The Managing Committee of the Delhi Satyagraha Sabha have decided 
that only a public meeting be held on Sunday, the 6th April, and they do not recommend a hartgl, 
The meeting will be held at at 5 P.M. i ‘ 


(Sd.) (Dr.) AppuR Rauman, 
and 
(Professor) InpRa, 
Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha, Delhi, 


APPENDIX XI. 
[ Translation.] 
NOTICE. 


To the residents of Delhi. 


In the meeting of 15th April 1919, at which were present the Deputy Commissioner, myself, other 
officers, selected tradesmen of the city-and other representatives, I was requested to inform the Govern- 
ment of India that the reason for the last hartal were the orders passed against Mahatma Gandhi. 
Though the Government of India are aware of it, yet I promise to inform them of it once again. 

It was mentioned at this meeting that one of the reasons for the continuance of the hartal 
which has lasted for the last five days, is that the people suspect that the authorities intend to harm in 
one way or other those leaders of the people whom they (the authorities) have been consulting for the 
last so many days. It is needless to mention that this view is quite unfounded and I hope that people 
will believe it. : . 

Tt is notified that that the slaughter house has been opened from this evening and meatis being 
sold in the Sadar Bazar. The city people should also open their shops now as promised. 

A telegram has been received from Mahatma Gandhi that he is at liberty and enjoys good 
health at Ahmedabad, his home. 


(Sd.) C. A. Barro, 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
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2 Brown, Mr. Dunan E., of the Electric Power House, Ahmedabad 15 242 
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PART | 
Minutes of Evidence, Ahmedabad. 


At Ahmedabad, Monday, the 5th January 1920. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RaNkIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rick, ¢.8.1., C.1.F., 10.8. 


Major-General Sir Grorce Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Tuomas Siti. 

Sir C. H. Sgeratvap, Kr. 

Sardar Sahibzada SULTAN AHMAD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILLiaMson, M.B.F., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr. G. E. CHATFIELD, I.C.8., District Magistrate, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Chatfield, you are District Magistrate at 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. I an, Sir. 

Q. How long have you been in that position ? 

A. I came here in May 1917. 

Q. And, as I understand, Viramgam is included in 
your district ? 

A. It is. 

Q. And is Kaira ? 

A. No, that is another district. 

Q. When did -the Satyagraha movement start in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. The Satyagraha Sabha or the movement ? 

Q. The Satyagraha movement. 

A. The movement first came to my notice in the 
beginning of 1918. 

Q. You mean by that Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the passive resistance to the 
Rowlatt legislation, as I understand it started in February 
1919? 

A. Quite 80, Sir. 

Q. And at that time there was a meeting held over 
which Mr. Patel presided ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Then again on the 24th of February was there 
another meeting at Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram attended 
by Mr. Gandhi and Messrs, Horniman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and some others ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And at that meeting was a decision come to to 
start a passive resistance campaign unless the Rowlatt 
Bills were dropped ? 

A. So it was reported to me. 

Q. I think at that time the Rowlatt Bills were before 
the Legislative Council in Delhi ? ; 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were the Satyagraha manifesto and vow published 
in the Bombay Chronicle of the 2nd March ? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And that manifesto, of which you have supplied 
us with a copy,* contained a form of oath to be taken 
by Satyagrahis to refuse civilly to obey those laws ; 
that is to say, the Rowlatt Act and such laws as a 
Committee, hereafter to be appointed, should think fit ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The oath had in addition a proviso that Satyagrahis 
were to refrain from violence ? 

A. Yes, Sir. pe 

Q. Did that manifesto create a considerable amount 
of excitement in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Well, it was discussed very much. 

Q. Were a large number of posters issued ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think those contained quotations from Thoreau 
and asked the people to join in the passive resistance 
movement ? 

A. It did, Sir. 

Q. We have been supplied with copies of these posterst 
and I need not trouble you further upon them. The 
posters apparently issued from the Satyagrahi organisa- 
tion ? 

A. I presume so, Sir, 

Q. Were large meetings of the people held about this 
time ? 

A. They were. fs 

Q. And did the mill-hands of Ahmedabad attend 
in large numbers ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. In that connection, Ahmedabad is of course a 
town with a large population of about 300,000 and it 
contains something like 78 mills, employing 30,000 
to 40,000 mill-hands ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The Satyagraha movement was a movement, 
initiated by Mr. Gandhi ? 


* Para 21 of the statement of the Rombay Government, page 192, 
t Appendix 3 to the statement of the Bombay Government, page 207, 
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A. It was, Sir. 

Q. And he particularly applied it to the passive 
resistance movement against the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had Mr. Gandhi acquired a very considerable 
influence in Ahmedabad and particularly among the 
mill-hands there ? 

A. That is ‘so, Sir. 

Q. I think, as you have explained to us, and I do not 
think it is necessary to go into the details, he was instru- 
mental in effecting a settlement of a strike of mill-hands 
that occurred some time ago ? 

A. A dispute between the mill-hands and the mill 
owners. It was a lock-out rather than a strike. 

Q. But anyhow as a result of the negotiations that 
took place there, Mr. Gandhi obtained great popularity 
among the mill-hands ? 

A. That is so, Sir. 

Q. About February 1919 did a number of unregistered 
newspapers begin to appear ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in an appendix* you have referred us to certain 
of those newspapers ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As a result of this agitation was the city worked 
up into a state of excitement ? 

A. It was excited. : 

Q. And the Satyagraha Sabha was formed in Ahmeda- 
bad I think on the 20th of March ? 

A, That is so, Sir. 

Q. Satyagraha Sabha is I suppose just a Satyagraha 
society ? J 

A. That is so. 

Q. The Rowlatt Bill, that is to say, as I understand, 
Rowlatt Bill No. 2, passed the Legislative Council upon 
March 18th, and received the sanction of the Governor 
General of India on the 21st March ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Well, we know from other enquiries that riots 
occurred in Delhi upon the 30th of March. On that 
day a hartal was held in Delhi. Had a hartal been 
resolved upon for Ahmedabad on the 30th of March or 
not ? 

A. No; on the 6th of April there was a hartal. 

Q. In Delhi there seemed to be uncertainty as to 
whether the 30th of March had been fixed upon as a day 
for a general hartal or not. Do you know whether that 
had been fixed on? 

A. I only know of the general hartal on the 6th of 
April, Sir. 

Q. Anyhow on the 6th of April a harfal was held and 
no business was done in Ahmedabad ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you on the 6th of April, or was it before the 
6th of April, write to Mr. Patel and ask him to see you 
in connection with the hartal? 

A. I did, Sir. 

Q. What day was it ? 

A. I think it was on April the 3rd. 

Q. Did he come along with Mr. Desai and some other 
followers of Mr. Gandhi and see you ? 

A. He did, Sir. 

Q. What was the result of that interview ? 

A. I pointed out the dangers of a recurrence of troubles 
such as had occurred in Delhi and I asked him whether 
he was sure that there was no danger of this sort that 
was likely to occur on the 6th, and he assured me that 
they felt quite confident that nothing of the sort would 
happen; that they had an organisation of volunteers 
who would direct and control the people, and in fact 
he could answer that there would be no untoward 
happenings of any kind. 

Q. On receiving that assurance did you communicate 
with the District Superintendent of Police ? 

A. I consulted him, yes. 

Q. And as the result of the consultation with him 
did you resolve that, while you made police arrange- 
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ments against disturbance, they should be as unobtrusive 
as possible ? 

A. That is so, Sir. 

Q. And on the 6th of April a procession in connec- 
tion with the hartal in fact took place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That procession was 
disorder ? 

A. No, it was peaceful. 

Q. So far as you could judge, upon that day was the 
attitude of the population orderly and quiet ? 

A. It was quite orderly and quite quiet. 

Q. And so far also as you could judge, did the Satya- 
graha organisation carry out their undertaking ? 

A. So far as I could judge, it did so very well indeed. 

Q. We also know from our enquiry that on the 9th 
of April Mr. Gandhi, who had intended to visit Delhi 
and afterwards Lahore, was turned hack at Palwal, 
asmall station inthe Punjab. Was Mr. Gandhi’s turnirg 
back known very early in Ahmedabad ? 

A. It was known on the morning of the 10th. 


Q. Th: what form was it known? Was there a 
rumour of his having been arrested ? 

A. There was a rumour that*he had been arrested. 

Q. And in consequence of that rumour was there 
great excitement in the town of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, it was reported to me that there was excite- 
ment in the town. 

Q. You heard about this apparently at about 9 in 
the morning ? 

A. About that. 

Q. When you heard of it, what action did you take? 

A. I consulted the District Superintendent of Police 
as to what arrangements were necessary, and the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police sent down bodies of armed 
police to the town in order to strengthen the ordinary 
police. 


Q. At the same time Mr. Patel, I think, issued a 
handbill of which you have supplied us with a copy? 

A. It is in Appendix 4 to the statement of the Bombay 
Government. 

Q. I see that circular is in the following terms :— 

“The day before yesterday Mahatma Gandhi started 
from Bombay for Delhi, Lahore,. Amritsar, ete. On 
reaching Delhi yesterday night, an order under the 
Defence of India Act was served on him, requiring him 
not to go to Delhi, Punjab and other places and restrict- 
ing him to Bombay. He disregarded the order; he 
is therefore arrested. He has expressed his desire that 
all residing in the Ashram will celebrate this day and 
will do their work with double zeal and faith. It is 
requested that the whole public will respect his desire.” 

In your statement here are you not inaccurate in 
saying Mr. Patel called for a general strike in conse- 
quence of the arrest ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In point of fact what he did was he asked the people 
to continue working ? 

A. I do not think that is the meaning which was 
attributed to this. I rather doubt if that is the meaning 
of “will carry forward the work with double zeal and 
faith.” It is ‘carry forward’ in the original. 


Q. By work you mean not their ordinary employ- 
ment? You think the people understood that. this 
was not referring to their ordinary daily work but was 
referring to the Satyagraha work ? 

A. It is addressed to all those residing in the Ashram 
and he asked them to forward the work with a double 
zeal and faith. The following sentence requests the 
whole public to respect this desire. c 

Q. In what way did the public respect the desire of 
Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. By attempting to repeat the hartal of the 6th. 

Q. And about 1 o’clock as I understand a large crowd 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the railway stat‘on ? 

A. That is so, Sir. é 

Q. And were shops closed ? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. Was pressure brought to bear upon shopkeepers 
to induce them or force them to close their shops ? 

A. Yes, very much so indeed, Sir. 

Q. At about half past two did something occur to two 
Europeans, Messrs. Sagar and Steeples ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that ? 

A. I understand they were driving along the station 
road and the crowd stopped the carriage and forced 
them to alight, and they were driven to take refuge 
in the police chowky at the cross roads. Later on they 
attempted to continue their route on the Creamery 
lorry. The lorry was stopped and they were again 
forced to alight and again driven into the chowky. 

Q. Was an attempt made to burn the building in 
which they were ? 

A. Not the chowky. 

Q. What building was it? 

A, A flour mill. Later on when an armed police guard 
of 8 came to the rescue they attempted to continue 
their way to the Camp, but they were hustled by the 
crowd and forced to take refuge in a flour mill. The 
armed police were driven into a flour mill with them. 

Q. And was any injury done by the crowd to anyone 
about this time ? 

A. No injury before they enteréd the mill. 
after they were forced from the mill. 

Q. What was the injury that was done ? 

A. The whole party were severely beaten when they 
left the mill, but the crowd, while they were in the mill, 
attempted to burn it. 

Q. And was one of the police constables assaulted ? 

A. One of the police constables was killed. 

Q. At this time ? 

A. A little later. 

Q. About what time ? 

A. I could not say at what time, but it occurred 
between 4 and 5 I imagine. 

Q. What happened to him, he was thrown from the 
balcony ? 

A. The whole occurrence was this. They were driven 
into the mill, The crowd attacked the mill. The 
policemen in the mill then fired over the heads of the 
crowd in order to intimidate them, and the owners of 
the mill turned out the whole party or turned out the 
Europeans and four of the armed constables. 

Q. I suppose the exact details have been given by 
someone who is a witness ? 

A. Unfortunately the two Europeans are not here: 
they are in England. 

(Mr. Kemp, Counsel for Bombay Government: The 
facts have appeared in the judgment.) 

Q. You got a report at the time ? 

A. I did not get a report at the time. 
by the riots. 

Q. This police constable was 80 severely injured that 
he was removed to hospital and he died the same 
night ? 

A. That is 0: he died the same afternoon. 

Q. Were you in your office when the Assistant Commis- 
sioner telephoned to you at about 3-30 ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Where is your office ? 

A. My office is about two miles from the scene of the 
riot, on the other side of the Camp. 

Q. What was the telephone message you received? 

A. Mr. Smith, the Assistant Commissioner, telephoned 
to me that the station master had reported that the 
station was being attacked by a riotous mob. I tele- 
phoned to the station master on hearing this, and the 
station master told me that this was so, but that the 
mob had moved away from the station and was some- 
where on the road between the Camp and the station 
and that they were besieging some Europeans and police 
in a mill. 

Q. That is the incident which you referred to just 
now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what action did you take ? 
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A. I telephoned up to tho District Superintendent 
of Police and told him to get his reserve ready at once 
and ‘march it down the station road. I also sent my 
ear to fetch him down to my office. 

Q. I think you continued to endeavour to got more 
definite information as to facts ? 

A, I did so. 

Q. Did you find that it was impossible to got through 
to anyone ? 

A. I found it very difficult. 

Q. Did the District Superintendent of Police come 
to your office ? 


A. He came down to my office after a long delay. 

Q. When he came, did you start with him ? 

A. We started out at once. 

Q. What time would that be? 

A. That would be shortly before 5. 

Q. What force was with you ? 

A. There was no force with us at all. A body of 24 
men had been sent down from the head-quarter lines 


down the road to the station. They arrived on the 
acene of the riot shortly before we did. 

Q You might just explain to me tho route that you 
took. 


A. May I explain with reference to the map? 
(Witness went up to the map and pointed out the Prem 
gate, the railway station, and the road leading to the 
station.) 

Q. The route that you took was towards the Delhi 
gate? 

A. That is so, 

Q. Where was the mob ? 

A. The mob was all round. They were all round 
the flour mills and the Prem gate. 

Q. I think when you reached the mob you realized 
that it might be difficult to quieten them ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And in consequence did you send a scribbled note 
to the Officer Commanding ? 

A. Yes. rs 

Q. Did you describe the situation and ask him to 
send down a military force to disperse the mob ? 

A. I did so. 

Q. Was it your opinion that the police force at your 
disposal was insufficient to deal with the situation ? 


A. I did not quite know what the situation was whon 
I sent that note; I could only see the outskirts. I 
did not know what happened to the police force. 

Q. The note was taken in your car ? 

A. Yes. oe 


Q. Did the District Superintendent of Police pick 
up a few armed police from the Idgah chowky and push 
on into the crowd ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd ? 

A. It was hostile but they were not violent. 

Q. The 24 armed sepoys were guarding some wounded 
sepoys ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Were they guarding some prisonors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Were the wounded sepoys under their protection ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How had these sepoys been wounded ? 

A. The sepoys had been wounded while escaping 
from the mill. 

Q. And among them was the constable who was 
taken to the hospital ? 

A. Yes, he died on the way. 

Q. Did you see him ? 

A, I did. 

Q. You might describe how he was wounded as you 
saw him ? 

A. The wound which drew my attention was one in 
his head. It was at the back of his head and his scalp 
seemed to be hanging loose. 

Q. Did you form your opinion as to how the wound 
had been caused ? 
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A. It appeared to me that it had been caused either 
by an axe or by @ hatchet or by some such weapon. 

Q. It was not a wound that would have been caused 
by a lathi or stick ? 7 

A, No, certainly not. 

Q. What attitude did the crowd take up at this time ? 

A. They continued to be hostile and there were many 
shouts, but there was no violence. 

Q. Was there any building on fire ? 

A. Not at the time when we arrived. 

Q. Had a building been on fire and a fire engine had 
just finished extinguishing the fires ? 

A, That is so. 

Q. I think an attempt had been made apparently 
to burn down the mill and the chawls opposite ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What exactly is a chawl P 

A. It is a residential building 
classes. 

Q. How long did you remain at this place near the 
mill ? 

‘A. Weremained there from about 5 to about a quarter 
to seven. 

Q. And at about a quarter to seven, did the military 
arrive ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. During the time you were waiting for the arrival 
of the military, did the crowd offer you any violence ? 

A. They offered no violence. 

Q. Were you endeavouring to get the crowd to move 
back ? : 

A. Yes, the whole time we were endeavouring to get 
them to move back. 

Along with the district police ? 

Yes, and with the sub-inspectors who were present. 
. Did they obey your instructions to go back or not ? 
. We pushed them back occasionally. 

. Were they shouting ? 

. Every now and then they were shouting. 

What were they shouting ? 

. They were shouting for Mr. Gandhi. 

’ Were there among the crowd any of the leaders 
of the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. There were two. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. I don’t know their names. 

Q. So far as their action was concerned, did you 
consider that they desired to prevent the crowd from 
indulging in violence ? 

A. They did, Sir. I would like to say here that I 
did not quite understand what was meant by the word 
“leaders’ but they wore followers of Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. I see you say that these gentlemen apparently 
encouraged the mob. to shout but they desired to 
diasuade the mob from committing violence ? 

A. That is 80. 

Q. The crowds fluctuated in size ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many would there be? ‘ 

A. At its greatest there may have been about 2 or 
3 thousand. 

Q. Had you have any discussion with the District 
Superintendent as to releasing the prisoners ? 

- A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do ? - 

A. We considered that the sight of the prisoners 
would certainly excite the crowd and there did not 
seem to be any particular reason to keep them there. 
‘At the time they were not arrested for any particular 
heinous offence. They were actually picked up from 
the crowd. When the police arrived we took down 
their names and addresses, and the Satyagraha gentle- 
man who was there said that he would be answerable 
for their appearance, 80 we released them. 

Q. Were any stones thrown during the time you were 
there ? 

A. Lcan’t say that they were. 
about the road occasionally. 
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ve he bulk of the mob appeared to be mill-hands ? 
- Yes. 

Q. You said that at about a quarter to seven when the 
itary force arrived, they were under Colonel Frazer ? 

. Yes. 

Q. They consisted of about 100 men ? 

A. I understand after consulting Colonel Frazer they 
were 200 men. I have said here 100 men. 

Q. Was a guard left at the Prem gate by the Beehive 
mill and another body of men at the Kalupur gate ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. That is further down ? 

A. Yes, that is the next gate towards the station. 

Q. Did the crowd disperse there before the military ? 

A. Yes, they dispersed. 

Q. Where did you go then ? 

A. I went to the railway station. 

Q. Did you remain at the railway station for some 
time ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you drive back later in the night to Shahi 


Q. As you drove back there, were the streets deserted ? 

A. They were absolutely empty. 

Q. In other parts of the town besides the parts you 
have mentioned where did the crowds collect in the 
afternoon ? 

A. Yes, on the Richey Road. 

Q. Where is the Richey Road ? 

A. That is further south of the Kalupur Road and also 
of the Delhi gate. : 

Q. Did you know from any information that you 
got at the time that the crowds in that part of the town 
had stoned the police ? 

A. Theard of that at about 11 o’clock at night from 
the District Superintendent of Police.. 

Q. Had shops been forcibly shut and people forced 
to alight from carriages ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. I think the Victoria Cinema buildings sustained 
some damages ? = 

A. Yes. 

Q. But for the riot at the Beehive mill nothing occurred 
but the police were unable to cope with the situation ? 

A. The police assisted by the Satyagrahs leaders were 
able to cope with the situation. 

Q. Was a large meeting held in the river-bed on the 
evening of the 10th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is it ? 

A. Below the Ellis bridge. 

Q. Did that meeting pass off quietly ? 

A. I understand that the proceedings were confused 
at the meeting. The crowd was reported to have been 
much quietened down after it. 

Q. Did the District Superintendent of Police come 
to your bungalow at about 11 at night ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And informed you of the dispositions that he 
made ? ; 

‘A. Yes. It was at that time that he informed me 
of these occurrences. 

Q. You state in the -Appendix* the actual disposi- 
tions that were made of the police. You say the largest 
Pea of police was stationed at some place, where was 
it 

A. The Khas Bazar Chowky. 

Q. That force consisted of 16 armed police ? 

A. Yes. J 

Q. And was it increased to 20 men just about 9-15 
in the morning ? 

A. That is so, sir. But I believe that they let men 
go as:soon as the force was increased 60 that it remained 
very much the same in size. 

@. Was there a guard of 10 men at the lock-up ? And 
four men at the Bank of Bombay inside Bhadar ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Coming to the llth April, what was tho first 
incident ? . 

A. The first incident on the 11th was, when the District 
Superintendent of Police and 1 went down to the Prem 
gate where the riot had occurred on the prev:ous day, 
we discovered the platoon which was stationed there 
was confronted by a crowd, and the officer in charge 
complained to us that his men were annoyed. They 
were jeered at, and it appeared to us that there was 
some danger and that trouble might arise on this account. 

Q. Was there any additional cause of incitement 
between the night of the 10th and the morning of the 
llth ? 

A. Not at that time. 


Q. Was there any rumour about the arrest of Miss 


Anasuya ? 2 

A. I think that ‘rumour arose only after the arrival 
of the Express from Bombay, L mean the mail from 
Bombay, which comes somewhere after 8. 

Q. You motored to the Beehive mill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there a military guard there ? 

A. Yes. j 

Q. Did you have a conversation with the native officer 
in command ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you were there 4 cart drove up containing 
several Satyagraht leaders ? 3 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with these gentlemen ? 

A. Yes. 

'Q. I think they were Messrs. Patel, Yajnik and Dr. 
Kanuga ? $ 

A. Yes, sir. é, 

Q. Did you make any request to them ? 

A. I requested them to use their influence with the 
crowd, to advise the crowd to go away and not to stand 
about round the military guard. They agreed to do 
eo and they were fairly successful in getting the crowd 
to move away. 

Q. What did you yourself do ? 

A. The Superintendent and I went on to the Kalupur 
gate and from there to the station and from there to 
the Panch Kuwa gate. 

Q. And inspected a shop ? 

A. Yes, we inspected Fonseca’s shop near the Panch 
Kuwa gate. 

Q. How had that shop been damaged on the previous 
night ? 

A. It was slightly damaged ; they had thrown stones 
and some glasses were broken. 


Q. In the centre of the town did you find large 


crowds ? 

A. The crowds began to get thick from the Fernandez 
bridge. 

Q. Where is the Pankor Naka ? 

A. It is in the centre of the town. 

Q. At that point the crowd seems to have surrounded 
you? 

A. We met the Inspector at that point or shortly 
after that point and he jumped off his bicycle and in 
a moment the crowd had run away. 

Q. What did the crowd do ? 

A. They did not do anything in particular. 

Q. What attitude did they adopt towards you ? 

A. Except that they closed round very rapidly they 
did not do anything in particular. 

Q. Did they shout ? 

A. No. 

Q. At that time did one of the Satyagrahis jump into 
your oar ? 

A. He jumped on the foot-board of the car and 
proceeded to address the crowd. 

Q. Did you object to that ? 

A. I pushed him off. 

Q.,What did he say ? 

A. He said he was protecting me. 

Q. Had he been protecting you ? 
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A. Ido not know. No attack had becn made on me 
at that time. 

Q. After he left the car, what did you do ? 

A. We proceeded at once, and stones were being 
thrown heavily. 

Q. Did the mood of the crowd become angry ? 

A. There were shouts as we moved off and showers 
of stones. 

. Were the stones aimed at you ? 

. A few were aimed at the car. 

. Had the crowd anything in their hands ? 

. Not that I saw. , 
. Then what course did you pursue from that, point ? 
. We went straight on, followed the road to the 
Khas Bazar Chowk whero the police force was. We 
went through the three gates through the Khas Bazar 
Chowk. There we stopped. 

Q. Did you proceed on after that ? 

A. After stopping there for a short while, we procecded 
in this direction. ; 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ in this direction’ ? 

A. I mean directly west, and as we passed the mouth 
of this street, that is the Leeway, a very large armed 
mob was coming up the street in a very excited manner. 

Q. What do you mean by armed mob ? 

A. They were armed with lathis that is bamboo sticks, 

Q. Did they seem intent on mischief ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just before you had come up, did you find that 
that mob had damaged a motor car ? 

A. That was not known to me at the time. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Desai about this time ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. How did you learn then that he had endeavoured 
to pacify the mob by informing them that Miss Anasuya 
had not been arrested ? 

A. I did not know it then but I learnt it subsequently. 

Q. When you saw this mob issuing out of the Leeway 
and also its attitude what did you consider was neces- 
sary ? 

A. I considered it was necessary to bring the troops 
at once. 

Q. Had you a police force sufficient to deal with such 
@ situation as was developing ? 

A. No. 

Q. And did you, in consequence, drive straight to the 
Camp ? : é 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you reached the Camp at about 20- minutes 
past 9 and you did not sco Colonel Frazer, but Colonel 
Preston ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he and 300 men march as soon as they got 
ready to the city at about 10 o’clock ? 

A. It was at about 10-10. 

Q. In the meantime, what had the mob been doing ? 

A. In the meanwhile the mob had burnt down a large 
tent which had been erected in the Bhadar for tho matri- 
culation examination. They also burnt the Collector’s 
Office, the whole range of offices and buildings adjoining 
them. The Collector’s office is in a sort of open ground 
in the Bhadar facing north. The Sub-Registrar’s office 
faces the east on the road which runs down through 
the Bhadar. The City Magistrate's offices lic behind 
the Sub-Registrar’s office. The record-room lies on 
the river front to the west, and just south of the record- 
room is the sub-jail beyond the gate of which is the 
City Survey Office. 

Q. All these buildings had been burnt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they burnt to the ground ? 

A. Yes, eventually. 

Q. How were they burnt? . 

A. The crowd, first of all, set fire to the shamiana and 
after that proceeded to one office after the other and 
with the use of kerosene oil set fire to all the buildings. 

Q. Where could the kerosene oil have been got from 
80 as to enable the crowd to be provided beforehand 
in order to do this destruction ? 
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A. That I cannot gay. 

Q. Was there any place hard by to these buildings 
where kerosene could have been got, so that they could 
prepare themselves first before they proceeded to destroy 
the buildings ? 

A. I do not know of any building near by from where 
they could have got kerosene oil. They must have 
brought it all with them. 

Q. In order to consume these different places by fire, 
was a considerable quantity of kerosene necessary ? 

A. I should say the buildings would burn easily. 

Q. Are they all more or less of an inflammable 
character ? 

A. There is a great deal of wood about them and 
what is more, they were very old buildings. 

Q. I think you found out that the armed guard at 
the Bank of Bombay had opened fire on.. the crowd with 
buck-shot ? 

A. I learnt that later. 

Q. And that the fire had saved the Bank people ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And did the guard fire on the crowd from the 
windows of the sub-jail ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did the fire drive them through the main 
entrance of the building ? 

A. It drove them from the 
to the main entrance. 

Q. I see you mention that one prisoner escaped in 


sub-jail. They set fire 


the confusion, but otherwise they did not leave the jail ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd also burnt some other buildings ?” 

A. They burnt the building just outside the Bhadar 
epposite the Lal Darwaza. 

Q. What building was that ? 

A. That was a private building which looked rather 
like a police Chowky. 

ta. And the telegraph office ? 

a That was later. 

2 Q. Was it about this time that an attempt was made 
to fire the District Court buildings ? 

A. I cannot say that, but a crowd did approach them. 

Q. And they did not in fact fire them ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether pleaders had expostulated 
with the crowd ? 

A. I am informed that they did. 

Q. Then ‘another mob had attacked the power station 
which is half a mile away. In what direction is that ? 

A. It is due north from the Bhadar. 

Q. Did they assault anyone there ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Brown, who was in charge; they beat 
him very severely. 

Q. I think they did not harm the machinery ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did they break windows by throwing stones ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see you say that the family of Mr. Brown was 
saved by the fidelity of his servants ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by that ? 

A. I mean that the servants stood on the stair-case 
and persuaded the crowd that the family had escaped. 

Q. Were the crowd attempting to get at the family ? 

A. They were trying to come upstairs. 

Q. So they came there with th> intention of assaulting 
the family ? 

A. I presume that was the intention. 

Q. Was an ammunition cart proceeding to the head- 
quarters which lies towards the Khas Bazar chowky 
attacked ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that just inside Lae Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That crowd was driven off by the escort? Had 
‘the escort to open fire on the crowd ? 

A. Yes, with buck-shot. 

Q. Were the police armed ? 

A. Yes, they were armed police. 


Q. Then did the riotous mob roam up and down the 
Mirzapur Road, Ghee Kantha and streets and other 
places ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened to the unarmed police ? 

A. The unarmed police were swept off the streets. 
They were beaten, their uniforms stripped off and they 
disappeared. 

. What happened to the electric light ? 

. The power station had been closed as a precau- 
‘isnay measure by Mr. Brown before the mob arrived. 

Q. The actual electric lights in the street were broken 
by the mob, as they passed along, and I think the Delhi 
gate was set on fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened to the building above it ? 

A, That was gutted. 

Q. Then one of the chowkées that you refer to as having 
been burnt belonged to the Lal Darwaza ? 

A. That is the building I referred to; it looked like 
8 chowky. 

Q. You say — the civil hospital was threatened 
but spared ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where about is it? 

A. It is in the Ghee Kantha. 

Q. In what way was it threatened ? 

A. I understand there were raging mobs all round and 
that the mobs attempted to come in and only refrained 
from doing so owing to the intercession of the students 
and doctors. 

Q. I think the students protected that building. 
Did they ? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. But you maks a comment upon their conduct in 
some other respects ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In what respects ? 

A, Well, later in the day, when the body of Sergeant 
Fraser was brought to the hospital after he had been 
murdered, they booed and shouted. 

Q. But I see you say that they also assisted in pro- 
tecting Mrs. Tuke ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was she in danger? 

A. In considerable danger. 
the buildings which were burnt. 
with her own revolver. 

Q. Now, you have described these different events 
generally. Did you fix any time for their actual occur- 
rence? Within what limit of time did they occur ? 

A. They had all occurred between 9 o’clock and 11 
o’tlock. 

Q. At 11 o’clock the troops approached the Bhadar ? 

A. Shortly after 11 o'clock. 

Q. All this time, where were you? 

A. At half-past nine I was with the 1-97th men arrang- 
ing with Colonel Preston explaining the situation to him. 
Shortly before 10 o’clock I returned to my bungalow 
in order to get any messages which might have come 
over on the telephone. The Superintendent of Police 
also went to his for the game purpose. It was arranged 
that we should return to the lines and take down Colonel 
Preston and catch up the troops which were on their 
march to the city. 

Q. And did you want any additional troops after 
hearing on the telephone ? 

A. On hearing on the telephone that the buildings 
and tent had been set on fire and the situation had become 
very much more scrious, we returned to the Lines and 
asked Colonel Preston to send down reinforcements in 
addition to the 300 which had already been sent. 

Q. I think you took Colonel Preston and the District 
Superintendent of Police in your car ? 

A, Yea. 

Q. And did you catch up the first batch of troops 
just inside the Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were certain troops left to guard that gate ? 
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A. Yea, 30. 
Q. Were they of the first 300 or of the 200? 
° A. They were of the first 300. 
¢ 8 the rest of the troops you divided into 2 bodies ? 
- Yes. 

Q. The larger marching down the Mirzapur Road 
and the smaller body to Ghee Kantha ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You, along with Colonel Preston and the District 
Superintendent, accompanied the larger body ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, as you proceeded, what did you see? 

A. The first sign of violence we saw was when we came 
in sight of the Mamlatdar's Kacheri which was then in 
full blaze, and as we came round the corner and saw 
that, we saw people turning out of the Bhadar having 
heard the noise of the heels of the troops as they came 
along. Many of them were carrying burning brands. 

Q. And what did they do with these ? 

A. They threw them down as soon as they saw troops 
in the distance. 

Q. Colonel Preston discussed with you as to whether 
the crowd should be fired upon ? 

A. He asked me for orders as regards firing. 

Q. What did you say ? 

A. I asked him to fire on anybody who was setting 
fire to any building or who attacked the troops seriously. 
He told me as regards the attack on troops that he had 
his general military orders. 

Q. I think the crowd ran in front of the troops ? 

A. Yes, they made no stand. 

Q. And was the road cleared as far as Panch Kuwa 
Naka? 

A. We cleared the road, the crowd retreating before us. 

Q. Then, was a guard drawn up across the road there ? 

A, It was. 

Q. And, with the reat of the troops, did you return 
to the Khas Bazar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you marched back on Oliphant Road ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. There are a number of Government buildings there ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you go to the manicipal offices and station _ 


another guard ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What did you do there ? 

A. There we merely stationed a platoon and then 
marched up north towards the Pankor Naka. On the 
way we found the municipal fire brigade. 

Q. Had it been in action during the incendiarism at 
this time ? 

4. There were no crowds in this direction at that time. 

Q. But you say “it had been prevented: by violence 
from extinguishing the main building” ? 

A. They had attempted to go to the Bhadar in order 
to extinguish the flames there, but they had been very 
roughly treated and so refused to come out without a 

rd. 
eit Then you returned to the Pankor Naka and effected 
a junction of the body of the troops which had marched 
down in the Ghee Kantha ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you then visit the Bhadar along with Colonel 
Preston and the District Superintendent of Police ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the fire engine employed then to endeavour 
to save certain buildings ? 

A. I sent my car with a sub-inspector to fetch it. 
He did go and we set it to work to save what was left 
at the telegraph office. 

* Q. Was that the only building in which there waa 
anything left to save? 

A. Yes, the rest was beyond saving. 

Q. Then as you marched from the main gate from 
the Bhadar, did you hear shots being fired ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. In the direction of Pankor Naka ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. That was from a guard of 30 men under Lieutenant 
Larkin ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Then, as you and Colonel Preston returned to Pankor 
Naka, did @ reinforcement of 200 men under Major 
Kirkwood arrive by the Ghe2 Kantha ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the road then cleared up to the foot of the 
rise where the Richey Road begins ? 

A. Yes, we cleared it. 

Q. As tho crowd retreated in front of the soldiers, 
did they do anything ? 

A. Yes, stones were thrcwn in the direction of the 
troops. The crowd were too far off to reach them by 
throwing stones, but they were shouting and booing 
and throwing stones as they retreated. ‘They were also 
thrown from the roofs of houses. 

Q. Could you see the throwers ? 

A. I could not see them. The stones were falling 
in the neighbourhood of the troops. 

Q. And you passed the Jama Masjid? As you passed 
the Masjid, did anything occur ? 

A. There was a very excited group of Muhammadans 
standing on the steps of the entrance and declaiming. 
They were crying out that bullets were falling in the 
mosque. 

Q. Was that the case or not ? 

A. It was impossible. ~ 

Q. Why ? 

A. The mosque ig surrounded by a high wall and 
many private buildings, and it is impossible for bullets 
to fall in, unless they were fired straight up in the air. 

Q. I think you persuaded these people to retire into - 
the mosque ? 

A. The police sub-inspector persuaded them to do so. 

Q. And was the main crowd driven up the mouth of 
the Richey Road and held up there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you go then? 

A. I marched round the mosque with a small body 
of troops on the chance of seeing crowds there. There 
was @ rumour that the masque was full of large crowds 
and that an attack was going to be made froin it. 

Q. An attack on what ? - 

A. On the troops. 

Q. What was the situation during midday on the 
eleventh ? S 

A. The situation was that the troops just held on to 
few main points on the main roads in the town. There 
was a guard at the Delhi gate, others at the mouth of 
the Richey Road, the mouth of the Ghee Kantha and 
down at the municipal office and various side streeta in 
the neighbourhood. 

Q. I think the force available for dealing with the 
situation consisted of 600 military men—-counting the 
guards at tho station, something like 51 armed police 
at various posts ? : 

A. That is so. 

Q. The unarmed police, as you havo stated, were swept 
away from the streets ? é 

A. They were no longer in existence. 

Q. Then shortly after-noon, was it rumoured that a 
atrong body of rioters had broken out northwards in order 
to attack the Shahi Bagh and the Commissioner’s offices ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Well, what action was taken in consequence of that ? 

A. Colonel Preston took 80 men and marched back 
by the Ghee Kantha in a northward direction. 

Q. Whero did you go then? 

A. The Superintendent of Police and I remained for a 
short time and then followed them in a car in order to 
catch them up. 

Q. As you passed up Ghee Kantha, did anything occur 
to you? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What ? 

A. A man from the side street threw a pile of stones 
tied on to the end of a sling at the car. 

Q. Did it strike you? 
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A. No, it did not strike the car. It fell behind it. 

Q. When Colonel Preston arrived at the Shahi Bagh, 
did he place guards over the Commissioner's reaidence 
and office and did you proceed to the Camp with maps 
in order so assist Colonel Preston ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the meantime did the mob continue to face 


the military force at the mouth of the Richey Road 


and elsewhere ? 

A, So I heard. 

Q. Were various outrages committed in the east and 
south of the town? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see-you refer to a mob raiding a temple for arms ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the placo 7 

A, Swami Narayan’s temple. 

Q. Did they get any arms from the Swami Naray: an 
temple ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What arms ? 

A. They got swords, and I think they got s some guns, 

Q. How were swords and guns kept at that temple ? 

A. They had licenses for them. 

Q. Then they also got swords and guns from the other 
smaller temple ? 

A. Yes. 

- Q. Was it about 2 o’clock that Sergeant Fraser was 
dragged out of his hiding-place and murdored ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. Was the shop in which he was concealed situated 
only 200 yards from where the military cordon was 
drawn ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which military cordon was that? That under 
Major Kirkwood or whom ? 

A. I think Lieutenant Fitzpatrick was in command, 
Major Kirkwood was in general command. 

Q. Had that force fired previous to Sergoant Fraser’s 
murder ? . 

A, I believe so. 

Q. Then later in the afternoon did the mobs attack 
the houses of certain officials ? 

A. I am not certain of the time at which they did 
so, but certainly they did attack the houses of two 
Officials. 

Q. These wore the houses of an Honorary Magistrate 
and the Personal Assistant to the Collector ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both were Indian gontlemen t 

A. Yes. 

Q. What explanation do you give for their houses 
being attacked ? 


A. Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas was my personal assistant. 
He is a very strict magistrate, and I bolieve that he is 
unpopular. I cannot give any other reason. Khan 
Bahadur Hussain: Khan is an Honorary Magistrate. I 
do not know why they. attacked him. 

Q. Both gontlemen managed to escape with thoir 
families ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were their houses looted ? 

_ _ A. Their houses were entirely looted and practically 
destroyed. 

Q. But fire was not used ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why was that ? 

A. The neighbours, I believe, interceded and asked 
that they should not be set fire to. 

Q. Was every police chowky in the town burnt ? 

A. Every police chowky, I believe, except certain 
police chowkies which adjoin other buildings ; they did 
not use fire on those, but every police chowky that was 
isolated and could be burnt without danger to other 
buildings was burnt. 

Q. How many police chowkies in all wero burnt ? 

A. I could not give the number straight off. 

Q. Were certain liquor shops broken open ? 

A. Yes, 


Q. What was done with the contents of the shops ? 
A. A great deal of it was drunk, and what was not 
drunk was wasted and allowed to run into the street. 

Q. Wore these shops or any of them burnt ? 

A. Some were burnt ; the one at Panch Kuwa gate was 
burnt. 

Q. At about 4-30 p.m. did you go with Colonel Frazer 
on a tour of observation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Where did you go? What route did you follow ? 

A. We went first of all to the Delhi gate and then to 
the power house. From the ‘power house to the Khas 
Bazar. From the Khas Bazar, we went down to the 
platoon which was stationed at the municipal office. 

Q. What was tho attitude ofthe crowd when you made 
that tour ? 

A. Around the Delhi gate, the side streets were full 
of noisy crowds. Their attitude was very hostile. 
‘They were making no attack when I saw them. 

Q. How long did this tour occupy ? 

A. I could not give the exact time, but we got back 
about dusk. 

Q. When doos dusk come on ? 

A. Somewhere near 7 o'clock in April. 

Q. Then you went back with Colonel Frazer ? 

A. Yes, we visited the railway station. 

Q. Did Colonel Frazer explain to you how he was 
placed with reference to his military affairs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he explain that he had not sufficient men 
at his disposal to deal properly with the situation ? 

A. He did. 

Q. I think he had something like 2,000 half trained 
recruits ? 

A. Some of thom were half trained and some of them 
were fully trained. 

Q. Had you men in order to relieve those who were 
employed on military duty ? 

A. We had difficulty in providing reliefs. 

Q. I think you wanted some men to guard the Gujarat 
College and the neighbourhood ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it finally agreed that Colonel Preston should 
accompany you to the police headquarter lines and 
telephone then’ to Major Kirkwood to send 20 men? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. That was fairly late ; it was dark, between 8 and 9 
I think. 

. Q. On the way did you stop at the bungalow and find 
some armed and unarmed excise sepoys ? 

. Yes. 

. They were put at your disposal ? 

Yes. 

. How many were they ? 

. Altogether there were about 15 or 16 mon. 

. You sent them off by the Sabarmati bridge to march 
down the right bank of the river and guard the College ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they do so ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why were you anxious about that College ? 7 

A. It was about the only Government building left 
unguarded which the mob might reach. 

Q. During the evening were Europeans arriving in 
Shahi Bagh ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where were they coming from ? 

A. They were coming partly from the Gujarat College 
quarter and partly from the Sabarmati colony which 
lies north of the town. 

Q. Where were they collected ? 

A. Thoy were collected at the Commissioner’s bungalow 
and some went to my bungalow. 

Q. Did you get to bed at all that night ? 

A. I did very late at about 1 o'clock. 

Q. After you got to bed, you wero roused up at 2 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What roused you up? 
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A. The arrival of a message from the Shahi Bagh. 

Q. Was that to the effect that a mob was coming up 
the river-bed to attack the court ? 

A. It was to the effect that a mob of 500 was proceed- 
ing along the river bank presumably with the intention 
of attacking the Shahi Bagh. 

Q. There were certain refugees in your bungalow, 
I think ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Did you have to rouse them ? 

A. I sent them to the Shahi Bagh. 

Q. I think some of the Europeans wore taking refuge 
at the railway station ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Was there a strong guard there ? 

A. There was a strong guard at the railway station. 

Q. Was a large part of the city in the hands of the 
rioters in spite of the military and the police precautions 
that had been taken ? 

A. The whole city was in the hands of the rioters out- 
side the few main roads. . 

Q. During the night were further acts of incendiarism 
committed ? 

A. I think it was in the evening. 

Q. In your statement you say that the rioters continued 
throughout the night to burn minor Government and 
municipal buildings. Does that statement require quali- 
fication ? _ 

A. I think after dark they continued to do so. There 
were some outrages after dark, but perhaps not through- 
out the night. Acts of burning did not occur, but acta 
of violence, I believe, did. i 

Q. Between 2 and 3 did Colonel Frazer come to your 
bungalow and communicate to you certain orders 
that he intended to issue to the troops the next day ? 

A. He did, Sir. 

Q. What were those orders ? 

A. He told me that he intended to issue an order to 
the troops that all crowds of 10 or over would be fired 
on at sight, and also that pcoplo who did not answer 
achallenge and come up after dark, evon single indivi- 
duals, would be fired on. 

Q. Did you discuss with him the expediency of issuing 
sach orders ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was your opinion ? 

A. I asked him for his reasons for so drastic an order. 
He gave me his reasons. I then considered them 
sufficient. 

Q. What were the reasons ? ° 

A. I understood from him that tho situation could 
not continue, and that he could not rely on the troops 
that he had at his disposal to go on doing the work which 
he was exacting from them then without due relief and 
even what they were doing was very little and that the 
state of affairs in the main part of the town was quite 
unknown to us. z 

Q. When you assented to the issuing of these orders, 
was any arrangement made as to when they were to 
come into operation ? 

A. He wished that they should come into operation 
the next morning, but I asked him for a longor time, in 
order that I might warn people. 

Q. What time did you ask? 

A. We agreed that it could come into operation from 
4 o'clock. 

Q. In the afternoon ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were notices printed ? 

A. Notices were cyclostyled that night. 

Q. In what way were the notices promulgated to the 
people ? : 

A. The next morning I took them down in the car 
and I gave them to various platoons and guards which 
were stationed in the city, and they were to be pasted 
up or dropped about by the patrols. I also gave some 

to the police at Kalupur chowky to give to the passers-by. 

Q. Was the night of the 11th April one of frequent 
alarm_? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Was the situation a critical and delicate one ? 

A. The situation was a very anxious one indeed. 

Q. Was it one that you could deal with without the 
assistance of the military ? 

A. Perfectly impossible. 

Q. Except that these orders were issued by the military 
with your approval, was anything further done in the way 
of proclaiming Martial Law ? 

A, Nothing. t 

Q. Or were any orders issued under Martial Law 
except these notices ? 

A. No other orders were issued. 

Q. Then on the 12th, were things quieter than they 
had been on the 11th? 

A, They were quieter than on the 11th certainly. 

Q. Were reinforcements for the soldiers already, in 
Ahmedabad anxiously awaited ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were they to come from ? 

A. We were specially expecting reinforcements of 
British troops from Bombay. 

Q. In the morning was there cause of uneasiness by a 
rumour as to the mob attacking the cantonments ? 

A. Yes, there was such a rumour. 

Q. What was the special cause of uneasiness there ? 

A. There were hardly any troops left in cantonments ; 
they were almost empty and what troops were left there 
were practically untrained. 

Q. I think the electric lights had been cut off ? 

A. Everything was in darkness. . 

Q. The municipal water-works was continuing to supply 
water but the drainage pumping station at Jamalpur 
had ceased to work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The municipal conservancy staff disappeared 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that an alarming situation ? 

A. That was, Sir. 

Q. During this time did you receive assistance from 
the. municipal authorities in the town ? 

A. No. . 

Q. Are there many municipal authorities here ? 

A. There are many municipal councillors in the town. 

Q. What was their attitude ? 

A. I saw nothing of them. 

Q. Did you receive any assistance from many of the 
leading citizens of Ahmedabad ? = 

A. Only from Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai on the afternoon 
of the 12th, and also from Mr. Laher at the beginning 
of the riots. 

Q. How do you account for that ? 

A. I suppose they consulted their own safety. 

Q. Were telegraph wires cut ? 

A. On the night of the 11th, telegraph wires to the 
south of Ahmedabad city were cut and communication 
was stopped between Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

Q. Was the troop train derailed ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Where did the derailment take place ? 

A. Lam afraid I cannot say. It was not in this district. 

Q. Was it the troop train conveying troops from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that in answer to the appeal made by the 
authorities here for outside help? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You communicated té the Government of Bombay 
the circumstances, I think ? 

A, I wired on the evening of the 11th. 

Q. Were you able to wire direct or had you to send 
the wire through a circuitous route ? 

A. At that time I wired direct. ; 

Q. Now coming to the 12th April, did the Commis- 
sioner for the Northern Division and the Inspector- 
General of Police arrive at about 1-30 on the 12th? 

A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Who was then Commissioner of the Northern 
Division ?_ 
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A. Mr. Pratt. 

Q. Where had he been on the 11th ? 

A. I believe he was on the 11th at Bombay or Poona. 

Q. Did he come in tho same train with "300 British 
troops. the same force whose special had been derailed at 
Nadiad ? 

A. [cannot say if it was the same train, but they arrived 
at about the same time. 

Q. What was done with these troops ? 

A. They were marched to the Bhadar; part of them 
went to the Bhadar and part went up to the Camp. 

Q.. Did they take over the defence of the Bhadar area 
and patrolling of the Richey Road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By this time was the riot over ? 


A. The actual fighting was nearly over, but we still 
continued to have occasional friction with the mobs. 

Q. Do you know what firing was done, if any, by the 
British troops after their arrival ? 

A. Thirty-two rounds were fired from rifles, and 32 
rounds from a machine gun. 

Q. Was it on Sunday ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that firing take place ? 

A. I could not say the exact locality; I have not 
seen it. 

Q. Did the Commissioner on his arrival drive to your 
bungalow ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When he was with you, did you receive information 
as to the outbreak at Viramgam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the murder of the Awal Karkun Mr. Madhavlal 
and the burning of the station and municipal buildings 
there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About this time Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai arrived from 
Bombay and he offered his services ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. On receiving news from Viramgam, was arrangement 
made with Colonel Frazer for 200 men to be sent by a 
special train to quell the riot there ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. I think a round of inspection was also made in 
Ahmedabad itself ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. The inspection was made by Colonel Frazer and 
the officials ? 

A. Colonel Frazer did not come. 

Q. Who made the inspection ? 

A. The Commissioner, the Inspector-General and I 
went in a car. We were accompanied by some of the 
British troops in another car with a Lewis gun, and a 
body of troops on foot. 

Q. Continuing the events that occurred at Ahmedabad, 
did the last fire occur on Sunday ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what connection did it occur ? 

A. The last firing was by the British troops. I cannot 
give the details of what happened. 

Q. About this time Mr. Gandhi offered his services 
in the restoration of order ? 

A. Mr. Gandhi arrived on Sunday ‘morning and im- 
mediately offered his services. 

Q. I think he held a large meeting ? 

A. On the 14th. 

Q. were his efforts successfal in quieting the people ? 

A. Yes 

Q. On the 14th, the special ordors issued by the military 
in consultation with you as to firing were withdrawn ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. From the 14th, did the civil authorities resume 
their {ull power ? 

A. On the evening of the 14th, the police took over 
the control of the city. The troops were still left in the 
city. 

@. So that the control of the city had been in the hands 
of the military practically for 2 days? 


5 A. From the morning of the 11th, when they came 
lown. 

Q. The special orders that were issued were only 
issued at about 4 o’clock, as I understand, on the 12th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were withdrawn again on the morning of the 
14th? 

A. Yes. The control of the city had been in the hands 
of the military for less than two days. 

Q. I do not want to ask you about what occurred at 
Viramgam, because we can get that from people who 
saw. As regards the question of loss of life, casualties 
and damage due to the riots at Ahmedabad, the fatal 
casualties that occurred, so far as the police and military 
were concerned, were Sergeant Fraser and the armed 
constable ? 

4. Yea. 

Q. At Viramgam, the only fatal casualty was the 
murder of the Awal Karkun? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the meaning of Awal Karkun ? 

A. He is under the Mamlaidar, who is the head of the 
taluka. 


Q. As regards the firing at Ahmedabad, did the police 
fire 41 rounds of buckshot on April 10th and on April 
11th 73 rounds of buckshot and 6 of ball ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The troops fired altogether 609 rounds of ball, 
on the llth, 12th and 13th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So the total number of rounds fired was 729 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. May I take it that this is an accurate statement 
of the rounds that were fired ? 


A. That is the statement I have reccived from the 
military authorities. It is accurate as far as the police 
are concerned, except for the fact—I am not quite certain 
—that of those rounds said to have been fired by the 
police some may have been seized by the mob. 

Q. Does it include a certain number of rounds stolen 
by the mob ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What were the total casualties on the side of the 
mob ? 


A. So far as I know, there were 28 fatal casualties, and 
the total number of casualties treated was 151. 

Q. Out of this, 120 were buckshot and only 21 were 
bullet wounds ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How do you account for that ? 

A. It is very hard to account for it. 

Q. But there is the possibility that some of the casualties 
which occurred after the morning of 11th were not brought 
to the hospital? You have given that estimate, but 
the actual estimate of the casualties may be considerably 
larger ? 

A. It is possible. 

Q. Were any endeavours made by the authorities to 
discover the actual number ? 

A. Yes, but it was not discovered what happened to 
the people. 

Q. In Viramgam, did you find that the number of 
rounds fired by the armed guard was roughly speaking 
150? 

Yes. 

. That includes both buckshot and ball ? 

Yes. 

. And then, by Mr. Caldecott’s party, 36? 

Yes. 

. The military, I think, did not fire at them ? 

No. 

. The number of casualties there was 24 of which 
6 were killed. 

A, Yes. 

Q. As regards the damage which was done to property, 
both in Ahmedabad and in Viramgam, you have sum- 
marised them in figures ? 

A, Yes.¥ . 
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Q. You took it under different heads, Imperial, Provin- 
cial and then municipal property, and lastly private - 
property ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Dealing with these matters at Ahmedabad, the total 
value of Imperial Government property was nearly 


Rs. 90,000 2 
A. Yes, : 
Q. Provincial Government proporty was over 5 lakhs ? 
A, Yes. 
Q. Municipal property was 1,35,000? 
A. Yea, 
Q. And private property, 2,26,000 ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You have given a total of Rs. 9,54,000 ? 
A. Yes, 
Q. Then in Viramgam, the amounts under these 


diffcrent heads were about Rs. 6,000, 59,000, 24,000 and 
1,25,000, making a total of over 2 lakhs, and the grand 
total reaching the figure of over 11 lakhs of rupees? 

4. Yea, Sir. 

Q. As regards the attitude of the west of the district, 
outside Ahmedabad and Viramgam, what have you to 
say about it ? 

A. The west of the district on the whole was very 
quiet. The only place I was anxious about was Dholka. 
Q. Where is that ? : 

A. Dholka is 30 miles south-west of Ahmedabad. 

Q. What were you anxious for ? : 

A. There is a large Muhammadan population there 
and the reports which I received from Dholka seemed 
to show that there was some danger of disturbance 
there, but it came to nothing. 

@. The situation, I think, was tided over? ' 

A. The Mamlaidar behaved well, and the Assistant 
Collector went down there and everything was quiet by 
the time the troops arrived. - 

Q. A body of troops was posted there, from April 14th 
to July 10th? 

Yes, 

Q. Was that to prevent any disturbance ? 

A. Yes. It was purely precautionary. 

Q. Did the mob attempt violence at the place ? 
A 

Q. 

A 


> 


. Yes; that is so. 
About Berejdi, where is it? 

A. It is about 14 miles from Ahmedabad to the south, 
on the borders of the Kaira district. 

Q. What occurred there ? 

A. There is a certain mill population there. They 
started out to break up the line but they did not do that. 
They contented themselves with cutting the wirea 

Q. Now, you say something about the attitude of the 

* citizens of Ahmedabad. Did you have indications that 
the mob in their action were receiving support from the 
people who were not really sharing in their violence ? 

A. That is my opinion. 

Q. What information did you have ? 

A, The student class were represented in the mob 
and they belonged to respectable classes. I have also 
got the statement of Mr. Gandhi that the educated men 
were behind this trouble. 2 

Q. Mr. Gandhi does not necessarily mean those who 
were receiving University education ? 

A. No; but I think it must mean people who are 
more or less respectable. 

Q. What indications of assistance to the mob or sym- 
pathy with the mob were given ? Z 

A. The mob reccived food and money, I understand, 
from the citizens of Ahmedabad. . 

Q. You are not speaking there of your own personal 
knowledge ? 

A. No; but people told me s0. 

Q. After the disturbances passed over, say on the 
l4th, did the people resume their normal attitude ? 

A. They did so very quickly. 

Q. How do you account for that ? 

A. I account for it by the fact that the motive of the 
mob was personal affection to Mr. Gandhi very largely 

vou. : 


and I think as soon as they found he was safe, the motive 
of rioting disappeared. 

Q. During the period of administration by the military, 
had you any complaints made to you of the conduct of 
ie eens ot the British troops in particular ? 

- No. 

Q. I see you refer to having up an editor of a paper 
before you in connection with an article that appeared 
in his paper ? 

A. Yes. An article appeared in the Gujarati Punch 
complaining of the behaviour of the British troops, that 
they fired unnecessarily and that there was a great deal 
of unnecessary bloodshed caused by the British troops. 
T called the editor and I asked him what reason he had 
for issuing this and he said that he was not responsible 
for the statement, but his sub-editor in his absence 
put it in. I therefore asked him to withdraw it and to 
apologise for it. He very readily agreed to do so. 

Q. As regards firing upon groups of 10 people collected 
together, did you get any information either then or 
subsequently, of any indiscreet firing ? 

A. Mr.Gandhi wrote to me and told me that he had 
received such complaints and I asked him to send me the 
persons who, made the complaint; they never came. 

Q. People never came ? 

A. No; he did not actually see that order was complied 
with, but he said that he heard that. I got no further 
complaints. 

Q. In consequence of the riots and acts of incendiarism, 
there wero a large number of criminal prosecutions ? 

A. Yes. 2 

Q. In the first place, the Government set up a special 
tribunal of three Judges which began to sit on the 2nd 
June ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. And as the amount of work was too great, a seeond 


~ tribunal was set up on the 22nd July ? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That second tribunal tried only the cases from the 
Kaira district ? : 

A, Yes, Sir. é 

Q. These tribunals were set up under the Defence of 
India Act ? = 

A, Yes. 

Q. Under the Act of 1915? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They wero not set up under the Bengal Regulation 
of 1804 ? 

A. No. 

Q. How many in all were tried by these tribunals ? 

A. I have not got the figures. 

Q. As regards the other punitive and semi-punitive 
measures, after the riots had been quelled, did you issue 
@ notice, as District Magistrate, under section 25-A 
of the District Police Act calling for submission of claims 
for compensation for damage ? 

A, I did so. 

Q. Where a disturbance of this sort occurs and private 
property is damaged, is it in accordance with the Indian 
law that the local community is made liable for the 
damage ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a provision is made for that matter in the 
Police Act ? : 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What action did you take on it? How did you 
deal with the matter ? : 

A. I called for submission of the claims from all victims 
of the riots within one month, and when these were sent 
in, I tabulated them and I enquired into them through 
the revenue establishment ; and according to the reports 
which I received, I kept them down, allowed them or 
disallowed them. 

Q. I see that you mention here that the claims sub- 
mitted within one month were 13 lakhs and odd for 
Abmedabad and over 2 lakhs for Viramgam ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. These figures are largely in excess of the figures 
which you gave previously ? 

\ 
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A. Because I out them down. 

Q. Do I understand that the 13 Jakhs is confined to 
damages committed to private property ? 

A. No; it includes Imperial. Provincial and municipal. 

Q. So, the 13 lakhs corresponds to the figure of 9 lakhs 
you have given previously ? 

A. Nine lakhs; yes. 

Q. When you cut down the figure, in what way was 
the recovery of the moncy dealt with ? 

A. Tt was recovered in three different ways—by 
levy from ircome tax payees, by levy from the payees of 
the gencral municipal water rate in Ahmedabad and also 
by confiscation of the caution money of the mill-hands. 
The mill-hands alwavs deposited one week’s caution 
money with the employers. That week’s caution money 
was confiscated. 

Q. Was there anything unusual in the matter of deal- 
ing with compensation ? 

A. The situation has never arisen, so far as I know. 

Q. Had you to deal with the question of putting on 
additional police in certain areas ? 

A. In the neighbourhood of Barejdi and Nandej. 

Q. Putting on an additional police means increasing 
your assessments in the area ? 

A. It does so. 

Q. Were there complaints about that ? 

A. Yes. * 

Q. Did you in any way increase the police force in 
order to maintain peace and order ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Did you increase the force beyond what in your 
opinion was necessary in order to maintain peace and 
order ? 

A. No, Sir. ‘ 

Q. Were the additional police forces that were put on 
at Barejdi and some other villages reduced afterwards ? 

A. They are still there. 

Q. Your opinion is that the forces are not more than 
what is necessary to maintain order in this district ? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. As regards the making of the arrests, when these 
riots were over, was that done by the police under the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, in the ordi- 
nary way?. 

A. Yes. 

Q. No exceptional measures were taken, as regards 
persons to be arrested, or mode or manner of arresting 
them ? 

A. Not, so far as I know. 

Q. When did the police begin to make arrests, apart 
from any arrests made during the riots ? 

A. T have not got any close knowledge of it. It was 
entirely under Mr. Guider. 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose that the bringing 
of the persons arrested before the magistrate immediately 
after arrest was not practicable ? Were any other special 
measures adopted ? e 

A. No. 

Q. I think it appears in your statement that the 

~ tribunals under the Defence of India Act dealt with 
the punishments of all persons who were implicated in 
the rioting. Was that only as regards graver cases or 
as regards all cases ? . 

A, All cases which were actually concerned in the 
riots. 

Q. So that the ordinary criminal courts in the dis- 
trict did not have to deal with the rioting question at 
‘all? Is that so? , 

A, That is so, 

Q. Now, taking Ahmedabad, generally, there is a good 
deal of wooden houses and shops ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a part of the Ahmedabad city, for example, 
where the property, generally speaking, is not inflam. 
mable ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. It ia all more or less of that kind ? 


Mr. G. E. Caatvrerp. 
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A, Yes. 

Q. I think, on the 10th was the first attempt of the 
mob to do violence. There were a great many indepen- 
dent acts on the 10th and 11th, taking them together. 
Is it not so? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. In your opinion, if some such measures, as in 
Colonel Frazer's order,* had not been adopted, do you 
think that the riots would have been put down as soon 
as they cropped up ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it not the case that the extent of damage by 
setting on fire houses might have been very much 
increased if the riots had not been put down ? 

A. I do not feel certain about that. I do not think 
there was much to burn of Government buildings. 

Q. Did they burn all they wanted to burn ? 

A. They burnt all they had at hand. 

Q. I understand, throughout, there had been little or 
no burning of private property in the way of houses, 
etc. Is that so? 

A. There is no such case. 

Q. Besides Government buildings, I think there were 
other cases of houses which were looted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Having regard to the 2 Europeans who were 
attacked on the 10th—the case of Mr. Brown, of Ser- 
geant Fraser and of other peoplo—in your opinion, was 
the motive of the mob anti-European ? 

A. Certainly, Sir. 


Q. And as the burning of the Government property 
seemed to indicate, it was strictly anti-Government? ~ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it that the mob desired to demonstrate against 
the Rowlatt Bill, or were out against the supposed ill- 
treatment or arrest of Mr. Gandhi? - 

A. That is so. : 

Q. I do not gather that Rowlatt Bill itself had very 
much to do with the actual incidents of the 10th and 
llth? 

A.I think it was partly due to that. The people 
were already very much exasperated by the meetings, 
and the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill. 


Q. I think it was suggested that there might be some 
difficulty in getting the direct evidence of some one who 
actually saw the police constable being ‘thrown down 
from the balcony ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand, there was one Circle Inspector in 
the house that was attacked by the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would have no difficulty in getting 
evidence as regards the attack on the house though not 
as regards the actual treatment of the constable ? 

A. I think that is available. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How many years have you been in the Northen 
Division ? 

A. I have been since May 1917. 

Q. Before that where were you ? 

A. I was five months in the Sholapur district and 
before that I have done my whole service in Sindh. 

Q. You were never in the Northern Division before 
1917? 


A. No, Sir. 

Q. In the Northern Division, were you posted at 
Ahmedabad !f 

A. Yes. & 


Q. You have been in Ahmedabad ever since 1917? 

A. Yes, t 

Q. Now in your experience, did you find that the 
people were ordinarily quiet people ? 

A. I found them very quiet indeed. 

Q. And law-abiding ? 

A, Yes. 


* Appendix 5 to the statement of the Bomtay Government, page 206) 
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Q. People who were not ordinarily against the author- 
ities ? 

A. Not ordinarily. 

Q. Coming to the events of April 1919, did you ob- 
eerve among the people any anii-British feeling, before 
the riots ? 

A. I have not observed. 

Q. Nor ants-Government feeling ? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, the Home Rule agitation came somewhere in 
1917 or 19182 

A. Ye. 

Q. Then came the Rowlatt agitation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Government case was (vide paragraph 72) 
“The actual rioters, the rabble of the city and thejmills, 
were not much ainterested in the Rowlatt Bills. |'They 
were however dragged into the vortex of agitation a,ainst 
these Bills, by designing agitators who played upon their 
ignorance and apathy by fantastic misrepresentations.” 
Are those misrepresentations as regards the provisions 
of the Rowlatt Act? What misrepresentations were 
made ? 

A. I only knew this by hearsay. I heard, for instance, 
that some people said that the Rowlatt Act meant that 
the police might take 4 unnas from any passerby.; 

Q. Did you hear this from any responsible person ? 

A. No; 1 have not heard from any responsible person, 
but I have heard it. 

Q. You have been the officer in charge of the district 
and you have not had placed before you any evidence 
regarding these misrepresentations ? 

A. Only reporte. 

Q. No tangible evidence ? 

A. There was no evidence at all on record.j 

Q. I do not think it is suggested that any of the edu- 
cated people or those whom you call leaders were in any 
manner responsible for this misrepresentation ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Has it ever been suggested that any of these mis- 

tations emanated from or were propagated by 
any of the leaders in Ahmedabad ? 

A. I never heard of any such report. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi or his followers, I gather from your 
statement, did not at any time incite violence ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And they did their best, so I gather from your 
statement, to induce the mob to abstain from violence ? 

A. Certainly ; the immediate followers of Gandhi did 


60. 

Q. On the 10th, they did, to a certain extent, succeed 
in gontrolling the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say after that they had no power over the 
mob. “From all that I saw of these leaders during 
the riots they honestly attempted to induce the mob 
to abstain from violence; but they appeared to have 
no power of controlling them when their passions were 


aroused.” That is to say, when the riots really became 
serious ? 
A. Yes. From the morning of the 11th. 


Q. The people that took part in the worst aspects of 
the disturbances were the mill-hands ? 

A. Partly mill-hands ; chiefly mill hands. 

Q. And your view is that their acts were dictated 
more by personal motives than by political oonsidera- 
tions 2 

A. That is so. 

Q. They had great regard and esteem for Mr. Gandhi, 
‘whom they considered really as a deity from their point 
of view? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And it was because they heard of his arrest that 
they got out of hand in the manner they did? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. So far as the mill-hands were concerned, they 
really were, es I understand, the main part of the mobs 
that did these violent acts ? 

A. They really carried out the violent acta. 


” patible. 


Q. Now I understand the Government view is that 
there was no organisation controlling this movement 
that no evidence has been obtained that the outbreak 
of April was planned and directed by a central organisa- 
tion which controlled the movement. That is stated 
in paragraph 118 of the statement of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. Is that correct ? 

A. Yes, in my opinion. 

Q. Now you will find in paragraph 58 of the state- 
ment of the Bombay Government that Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said ‘‘ It appears to me that the acts 
that have been committed in Ahmedabad appear to have 
been organised. ‘hey appear to have been arranged.” 
I take it then that you and Government do not agree 
with this statement that they were organised in that 
sense and that they were previously arranged ? 

A. My own opinion is that they were arranged on 
the night of the 10th. 

Q, Have you any evidence of that? 

A. Mr. Gandhi has told me so himself. 

Q. All the evidence you have for your suggestion that 
they were arranged on the night of the 10th is 
Mr. Gandhi’s statement ? 

A. That is so, his statement to me. 

Q. As I read to you from paragraph 118, the Govern- 
ment case is that-thore was no organisation controlling 
what happened ¥ 

A. No central organisation. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi says the acts that have been com- 
mitted at Ahmedabad appear to have been organised ? , 

A. Yes. 

Q. So there is a conflict between the view of Mr. 
Gandhi and the official view of this matter ? 

A. I do not think those two statements are incom- 
When you say « central organisation, it means 
an organisation which had promoted every one of these 
outrages, whereas my view is that the outrages which 
occurred in Ahmedabad on the 11th were organised on 


- the night of the 10th. 


Q. You have no evidence in support of that state- 
ment that they were organised on the 10th? 

A. I have got the best of evidence, I consider. 

Q. Your suggestion was based on what Mr. Gandhi 
told you? 

A. That I consider to be very good evidence. 

Q. Let us be clear about the situation. You have 
no evidence in support of that suggestion beyond the 
statement of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I have got ciroumstances which appear to point 
to the same conclusion. 

Q. Are they placed officially anywhere on record ? 

A, Well, I think they can be gathered from the report; 

@: We have not got them before us ? 

. The nature of the outbreak ; the sudden and wide- 
ieoua nature of the outbreak. 

Q. The suddenness you yourself explain by saying 
that the motive of these mill-hands who took a large 
part in this business was personal, and it came suddenly 
because of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. But that would not prevent them organising the 
attack on the night of the 10th. 

Q. It may be, but it is all surmise. It is possible 
there may have been some organisation or some arrange- 
ment on the night of the 10th, but what I want to get 
at is that there is no tangible proof of it? 

A. I should like to say exactly what Mr. Gandhi 
told me. Mr. Gandhi told me in private conversation 
that he knew that this was organised on the night of 
the 10th, and I understood from Mr. Gandhi that he 
knew who organised it. 

Q. He told you this ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi was not in Ahmedabad on the 10th ? 

A. He was not in Ahmedabad on the 10th. 

Q. So he could have had no personal knowledge of 
what occurred on the 10th, it is obvious ? 

A. He could have had the very best knowledge. 

Q. No personal knowledge ? 

A. No personal knowledge. 3 
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Q. When Mr. Gandhi told you that this was organised 
on the 10th and that he knew the people who organised 
it, did you make any enquiries to verify whether that 
‘statement of Mr. Gandhi was correct or not ? 

A. He would give me no clue. 

Q. He would not, but you had your official machi- 
nery for that purpose ; you were put on the track by 
what Mr. Gandhi said. He asserted that it was arranged 
and he knew the people who had arranged it. With 
that knowledge before you what steps did you take 
through your official machinery to find out whether 
that was true or not? 

A. No steps were possible which had- not already 
been taken. I admit that no information has been 
received through that machinery. 

Q. You took such steps as were possible to be taken 
and the result was negative. You have not been able 
to find any evidence which would prove the truth of 
the statement made by Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi goes on to say (para. 58 of the stato- 
mont of Bombay Goverament), “I firmly believe that 
some man or mon with oducation and knowledge 
have-a hand in them.” What you said just now 
applies to that statoment also, that you were not able 
to arrive at any tangible proof by such enquiries as you 
were able to make by your oflicial machinery ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand Mr. Guider was asked to enquire 
into these riots ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose in the course of that onquiry he 
must have made enquiries to find out the causes of them ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I suppose you,must have placed before him this 
statement of Mr. Gandhi? He must have been made 
aware of that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he must have made such investigation as he 
could possibly do? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Guider make a report of his investiga- 
tion ? 

A. There was no investigation possible that I can 
see. 

Q. Mr. Guider was put here to investigate these 
riots ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi’s statement was put before him, and 
he must have in the ordinary course made a report ? 

A. I made a report to Government. I reported my 
conversation with Mr. Gandhi to the Commissioner and 
he reported it to Government. I have not discussed 
this matter with Mr. Guider. 

Q. Mr. Guider was specially put on this enqutry. In 
the ordinary course I take it such an important fact as 
this statemont of Mr. Gandhi which you considered 
sufficiently important to communicate specially to 
Government, must have been placed before him? - 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Then after he concluded his investigation, he must 
have made some report of that investigation ? 

A. TI have no information about this; Mr. Guider 
can say. 5 

Q. I take it that in the ordinary course if he did make 
such a report he must have doalt with this statement of 
Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Where is that report of Mr. Guider if he made it ? 
I do not find it in the papers. 

Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay :— 
I do not think there is any report dealing with that 
particular point. 

Q. Was any report made by Mr. Guider? If so, I 
should like to have it. He was asked to investigate 
these riots; he must have made some report. 

A. (Mr. Kemp):—No. He made no report. 

Q. (To witness): You have already told us that 
Mr. Gandhi acquired great influence with the mill- 


hands by the way he befriended them in obtaining higher 
wages and other matters? — 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they actually worshipped him as a saint ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now in the ordinary course, the reported arrest of 
such a person is eminently likely to lead to disturb- 
ance ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Now when did you officially first hear of the 
reported arrest of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I heard there was a rumour of his arrest at about 

. 9 o'clock on the morning of the 10th. 

Q. Did the Bombay Government convey to you any 
official intimation of these occurrences ? 

A. No. 

Q. Never at any time ? 

A. No. 

Q. And you heard of this on the morning of the 10th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And how did you hear it, did it appear in the 
papors ? 

A, It was telephoned up to me from the Khas_ Bazar. 

Q. Who did that ? 

A. A Sub-Inspector; I think it was Mr. Kothawala. 

Q. Where did he get the information from ? 

A. He informed me that this rumour was spreading 
in the bazar. 

Q. This was on the morning of the 10th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you sce any information with regard to that 
in the Bombay papers that came that morning ? 

A, I did not. ‘ 

Q. There was nothing in the Bombay papers at all? 

A. No. 

Q. So when you got this information telephoned to 
you, you did not know that the actual facta were that 
Mr. Gandhi was not really arrested but was merely 
turned back to go to Bombay ? Of that fact you were 
not aware ? 

A. I was not aware of that. 

Q. When did you first become aware of that correct 
fact ? 

A. After the riota, I think. 

Q. After the 10th or later during the day on the 10th ? 

A. It was not on the 10th nor the Lith. 


Q. When did you learn first that the correct thing 
was that Mr. Gandhi was not arrested but that he was 
merely turned back and asked to go to Bombay ? 

A. I cannot say when I heard that first. 

Q. The Bombay Government officially never informed 
you of this ? 

A. No, I had no information. 

Q. Did you see the information about Mr. Gandhi in 
the papers that arrived here on the 11th, because the 

information was published, I think, in Bombay on the 
10th ? 


A. I do not think any papers arrived on the 11th ; 
I do not think any post arrived. 

Q. How did the information first get into Ahmedabad, 
of his arrest, that is what I want to know ? 

A: How the rumour of his arrest arrived ? 
afraid I cannot tell you. 

Q. When you heard of it on the 10th, or subsequently 
on the llth, did you take any steps to communicate 
with the Bombay Government to learn what the real 
facts were ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You will grant that it was really very important. 
looking to the position Mr. Gandhi occupied with this 
lower population in Ahmadabad, if he was really not 
arrested, to apprise the public of the real facts as carly 
as possible to prevent further mischief ? 

A. It would have been beneficial certainly. 

Q. But no steps were taken at sny time officially 
either by the locel sdministration here or by the higher 
authority to make that known? 

A. That is so. 
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Q. Now the disturbances on the 10th were certainly 
of @ serious character ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you actually on the 10th called in the mili- 
tary to aid the civil power ? 

A. I did so. 

Q. In the evening you told the military they were 
not wanted any further ? 

A, On the contrary I retained two strong guards at 
the two gates of the city where the riot had taken place. 

Q. Did you not think it advisable to have the mili- 
tary-in various parts of the city to stand by for the noxt 
day to meet any eventualities that might occur ? 


A. I disoussed that matter with the Colonel and also. 


the Superintendent of Police at the railway station, but 
on the whole we considered it was not advisable. 

Q. As events turned out, you will grant that if the 
other cuurse had been adopted, it would have been 
much better ? “ 

A. I will grant that had that course been adopted, 
we could have saved the buildings, but I do not agree 
that the riots would not havo occurred, or that there 
would not have been the same loss of life. 

Q. But you will grant that the destruction of proporty 
would in any event have been avoided ? s 

A. Would have been less, not avoided. 

Q. Test it in this way, the buildings opposite the 
Bank of Bombay were burned ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Bank of Bombay had about two or three 
armed men ? / 

A. Four. 5 

Q. That building was saved because that guard of 
four was there ? 

- A. Yes. 

Q. If you had had near by in the same quarter a 
military picket of 10 or 15 or 25 standing by, surely 
you will grant that these buildings would certainly 
have been saved ? 3 

A. If a sufficiently strong military force had been 
stationed by the buildings undoubtedly, as I say, they 
could have been saved. 

Q. When you say stationed by the buildings, you do 
not mean that they need be at each building. You 
know the Bhadar quarter; these buildings were near 
by. If the military were available and could walk up 
to them in five or 10 minutes, that would have saved 
the buildings ? 

A. If it had been sufficiently strong. 

Q. What number do you think? 

A. I should say nothing under a hundred. ‘ 

Q. If that precaution had been taken you could hav 
saved the buildings ? 

. A. I have admitted that. 

@. And if the military had been kept like that stand- 
ing by in different parts of the town in sufficient number 
the riot could have been prevented ? . 

A. No. I do not admit that. 


Q. When I say prevented I mean that people would 
have rushed in crowds, but seeing the military in force 
they would certainly have dispersed ? 

A. No, they would have attacked them I think. 

Q. As it happened, when the military did come they 
were dispersed in a very short time ? 

A. But they regathered and they attacked tho mili- 
tary. 
Q. But after the military arrived and took charge 
there was nothing very scrious done ? 

A. I cannot admit that, I am afraid. 

Q. Tho military arrived on the 11th after these ex- 
cesses were committed ? 

A. After the buildings had been burnt, 

Q. After that was anything serious done, after the 
military were in force in the city ? 

A. After that the houses of the Honorary Magis- 
trate and my Personal Assistant were sacked, the 
temples were raided, the gates of the city were burned, 
the police chowkies were burned, liquor shops were 
burned. 


Mr. G. E. Cuaryre.p. 
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Q. In any event that could not have been prevented :? 

A. I could not have guarded every place. 

Q. But if the military had been in force in the city 
from the morning of the 11th or the night of the 10th 
and these buildings had thereby been saved, would not 
that have prevented the occurring of fresh riots? Was 
not the mob emboldened by their success in burning 
those buildings ? 

A. It is possible they were emboldened. 

Q. If these buildings had been saved from being fired 
that would have very much cooled down the ardour of 
the mob very likely ? 

A, It is a possibility. 

Q. The police in the city wore all unarmed police ? 

A. Not all unarmed police. There were armed police 
at the Khas Bazar chowky and the Idgah chowky. 

Q. Of what strength ? 

A. At the Khas Bazar chowky the strength varied at 
different times. At the time the riot broke out, I think, 
there were 16 armed policemen there. 

Q. And in all in the city how many armed police had 

eyou? 

A, I had a small body at the power station, I think 


. 5, at the Idgah chowky 7, at the sub-jail 10, and at the 


Bank 4, at the Khas Bazar chowky 16. 

Q. The four at the Bank rendered a good account of 
themselves so far as one can see ? 

A. Yes they did so. 

Q. What did the others do? ‘ 

A. At the sub-jail they managed to defend the sub- 
jail, but did not prevent the main gateway being set 
on fire, and the police at the Khas Bazar chowky were 
attacked both from the direction of the Bhadar and 
also from the direction cf the Tin Darwazas, and I under- 
stand from the accounts of the police that it was for 
that reason that they were unable to come to the aid 
of the burning buildings; to come and prevent the 
buildings being burnt. That force at the Khas Bazar 
chowky was meant to proceed to any point at which 
there was a riot, and, in view of the serious outhreak 
which took place on the morning of the 11th, that force 
was not large enough. It was immobilized by being 
attacked on both sides. The other body of armed police 
at the Idgah chowky consisted of 7. It was rushed by 
the mob, disarmed, and the chowky burnt. 

Q. That shows that the armed force available in the 
city was much too small to deal with the situation ? _ 

A. Yes, it also shows the great danger of putting 
small bodies of men to guard points. 

Q. In view of that fact that you realised then I take 
it, that the armed force of police in the city was not 
sufficient to deal with any large disturbance of that 
character and in view of what had happened on the 
10th, would it not have been advisable to get the mili- 
tary into the city overnight on the 10th, or certainly 
early on the llth? 

A, Judging after the event, yes, but judging on the 
facts which were before nte, I should do the same as 
I did then. 

Q. Would it not have been better, as a matter of 
precaution, to err on the other side and keep tho mili- 
tary in the city on the night of the 10th in view of what 
did happen on that day ? 

A, Well I do not know. If the military had been 
brought in I quite agree that it would have been better. 
I think the riots were inevitable in any case. That 
being the case it is better the military should be thore 
to deal with them. But on the night of the 10th in 
my opinion I did not consider that the riots were inevit- 
ablo. 1 considered I had every reason for believing that 
the followers of Mr. Gandhi were doing their best to 
quiet the mob, and I saw no reason why they should 
not succeed. I knew from the events of the 6th that 
they had a very great influence over the mob, and I had 
also witnessed that after the riot at the Prem gate. 
If I introduced the military at that point, it might very 
well have been that I should have undone the work 
which I believed them to be doing. and my information 
which I received at 11 o’clook that night was that they 
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had succeeded in drawing away the crowd from the 


armed police in the Richey Road to the river bed, and 
that as a result of their meeting the situation in the 
town had been very much improved. I did not con- 
sider that I was justified in introducing military at that 
moment without seeing my way a little more clearly. 
The best of my belief was that it was within the power 
of the Satyagrahi leaders to keep the mob quict, and 
the chances were that if I introduced the military at 
the very moment when they were doing that, I might 

* undo their work and cause a riot instead of preventing 
it. 

Q. As events turned out you relied too much on the 
Satyagrahs people ? 

A. That is 80. 

Q. You say that they became powerless to control the 
mob; you did not realise that on the 10th 1 take it ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Your view was that they were able to control the 
crowds and they were exercising their wholosome in- 
fluence on them ? 

A. That was my view on the 10th.” 

Q. And having that view on the 10th, you thought 
you might unnecessarily complicate the situation by 
introducing the military ? 

A. I thought so. I preferred to wait and sce next 
morning exactly where I stood before taking that step. 

Q. Could you not have put the military in the town 
on the 10th, not obtrusively in public places, but could 
you not have kept them out of sight of the populace 
so as not to inflame them, but so that they might still 
be available for any emergency, as was done in the city 
of Bombay ? 

A, Yes. Had I any particular reason to believe that 
the crowds would attack the Government buildings, 
perhaps I might have done something of the sort, but 
my fears at the time were concentrated on the area 
just round the Prem gate where the riot ocourred on 
the 10th. That is the point which the Superintendent 
and I visited first the next morning. It is also the 
point, I understand, that the Satyagraha leaders visited 
first on the next morning, and I had not any great fears 
about the Bhadar and the Government buildings. I 
thought that if any disturbance occurred on the next 
day the force of armed police which was stationed in 
the Khas Bazar on the 10th and had taken action on 
the 10th, would be sufficient to deal with it on the 11th 
also. 

Q. Mr. Chatfield, please see paragraph 71 of the 
Government case. It is stated there that some of the 
Satyagrahis were sent into the city to try and keep order, 
but there is nothing to show that their presence had 
any beneficial: effect. When the Collector's and other 
offices were set on fire, some of these Satyagrahis were 
present and helped to remove to hospital those wounded 
at the attack on the Bank. Who were these Satya- 
grahish 

A. This information is‘ not derived from me. I 
cannot answer it. 

Q. Who is responsible for this statement ? 

A. It is not contained in my statement. 

Q. Where did Government get that statement from ? 

Mr. Kemp i—Mr. Guider gave it. 

Q. So yoy won’t be able to say anything about the 
further statements in that paragraph that they refused 
to identify any of the offenders and that Mr. Gandhi 
also refused to assist you ? 

A. I oan énswer for Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. With regard to the other people who are spoken 
of as being present at these disturbances, but showed 
their unwillingness to testify to facts or to identify the 
offenders have you any knowledge ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. Then you said that Mr. Gandhi expressed his reluc- 
tance to communicate the facts which might come to 
his knowledge, relating to the disturbances and useful 
for the purposes of investigation unless the persons, 
communicating such facts, consented ? You are aware 
of this, and you have personal knowledge of this ? 


A. Yes, I havo personal knowledge of this. 

Q. When did this occur ? 

A. I cannot say when it first occurred, but towards 
the end of May Mr. Guider complained to me that 
Mr. Gandhi had adopted this attitude and he—Mr. 
Gandhi—would not communicate any information against 
any person which would assist in obtaining conviction, 
and that he had his own reasons for doing so. So I 
arranged an interview about the end of May with Mr. 
Gandhi and discussed the matter at full length with 
him. Afterwards 1 took Mr. Gandhi to the Commis- 
sioner and discussed it there, and Mr. Gandhi persisted 
in this attitude. 

Q. When you interviewed Mr. Gandhi, did Mr. Gandhi 


‘ say that he had information which would assist the 


investigation or result in bringing the offendors to 
justice ? 

A. He said that. 

Q. Positively ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He said that he would not give that information 
or assist the authorities in that matter ? 

A. Not anytbing which would obtain a conviction 
unless the person who gave him that information con- 
sented. 

Q. He. positively refused to give the information he 
said he had in his possession. He said he had informa- 
tion of a character which would be helpful for the investi- 
gation of cases ? 

A. Which would be helpful in obtaining conviction. 

Q. But he refused to give that information to the 
authorities unless the persons from whom he had ob- 
tained that information consented to his doing so ? 

A, That is so. . 

Q. And neither you nor the Commissioner could dis- 
lodge Mr. Gandhi from the attitude he had adopted ? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Now martial law was never proclaimed in tho 
sense in which it was proclaimed in the Panjab, I mean 
there was no formal proclamation of martial law at 
all? 

A. There wag none. 

Q. Do I take it that the military were brought into 
the town merely in aid of the civil power ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. All through it was merely in aid of the civil power ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. The civil authorities never abandoned the control 
to them at all? 

A. That is so. 


Q. Then these orders* that were issued about firing 
on more than 10 people or on anybody who ventured 
out after sunset or did not answer the challenge, these 
orders were issued by whose authority ? 

A. They were actually issued by Colonel Frazer. 
They were issued with my consent. 

Q. I take it, looking to the position which you have 
told us, that the civil power was still in authority and 
the military was only brought in aid of the civil power ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. I take it that this order was issued by you ? 

A. I am responsible for that order. 

Q. The military thought that this order was neces- 
sary in order to preserve peace and order and you agreed 
to accept their advice and issued that order, and you 
accept responsibility for that order. 

A, Yes, I accept responsibility for that order. 

Q. Under this order were any people actually fired 


on. Take first the order about firing on 10 or more 
than 10 people. Were anybody fired on under that 
order ? 


A. I understand they were. 

Q. How many ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot tell you that. 

Q. People were fired on because they contravened this 
particular order ? 

A. T have no information on that subject. 
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Q. You have no official record anywhere ? 

A. I don’t say that none exists, but I have no in- 
formation. 

Q. Possibly there may be. Who will be able to give 
us that information ? 

Mr. Kemp, Counsel to Bombay Government :—I don’t 
think there is any record. 

Sir C. H. Setalvad :—The same applies to the other 
order ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About these two officers whose properties were 
attacked—Bulakhidas and Hussain Khan—they were 
very unpopular officers ? 

A. I cannot say they were unpopular officers. 

Q. I understood you to suggest that they were un- 
popular officers 2, 

A. I understood that was the caso, but I can’t answer 
that it is the case. 

Q. You cannot account for it on any other basis ? 

A. I cannot account for it, but they were magistrates 
with whom the mill-hands and the population generally 
were in the habit of coming in conflict ; these mill-hands 
were often brought before the courts of these two magis- 
trates. 

Q. There are other magistrates*also in the city and 
they were not the only magistrates who were dealing 
with cases of that character. There are several hono- 
rary magistrates in this city ? 

A. The other magistrate is Rao Bahadur Dulabrai. 
He had not been trying cases for some months due to 
sickness. 

Q. There were also the regular stipendiary magis- 
trates and those two were not the only magistrates 
working ? : 

«l. There were the city magistrate and the Huzur 
Deputy Collector. : 

Q. Had they rightly or wrongly a reputation as un- 
popular officers for a long time ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Bulakhidas was formerly in the Kaira district ? 

A. I don’t know his past history. 

Q. Their property was wholly looted ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was any part of it recovered ? 

A. A portion of it was recovered. 

Q. With regard to Hussain Khan, did he olaim any 
particular jewellery or ornaments 1s his own ? 

Hr. Kemp, Counsel to Bombay Government :—I think 
you mean Bulakhidas. 

Sir C. A. Setalvad :—I want to know if there is any 
truth in the suggestion that he identified certain jewel- 
lery or ornaments found with some person as his own, 
the result of which would be that that man would be 
implicated in the ordinary course, and it turned out in 
the investigation that. that jewellery had really been 
pawned with that man by Hussain Khan and a docu- 
ment was actually produced to that effect ? 

A. I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. As far as you are aware, that is true ? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. You said that the municipal authorities including 
the President rendered no assistance at all? 

A. May I see the paragraph ? 

Q. I think it is in the concluding portion of paragraph 
5 of your statement. You say that not a single citizen 
of Ahmedabad, title holder or others render any aid 
except Mr. Ambala]. You say the same thing in para- 
graph 10. You say that the actual leaders were Mr. 
Patel, Mr. Yajnik and Dr. Kanuga, all of whom retired 
to their houses when the riot became serious. This 
course was followed by all the influential citizens includ- 
ing all the members of the municipality from the Presi- 
dent downwards}? 2 ry 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you suggest that they were so inactive, they 
did not render any help because they were themselves 
afraid ? : . 

A. I may have suggested that, but I herve no way 
of knowing what their reasons were. 


Q. I understood you to suggest that they were afraid 
of their own safety ? 

A.I said perhaps they were consulting their own 
safety. I cannot say any more than that. 

Q. If they were really consulting their own ‘safety, 
then it cannot be that thoy were behind the mob or 
controlling them in any manner ? 

A. I never suggested that any of these gentlemen or 
any of the members of the municipality or the imme- 
diate followers of Mr. Gandhi were inciting the mob or 
organising the mob. 

Q. You do not suggest that any of these gentlemen 
had done it ? 

A. Oh, no, certainly not. 

Q. Now about the various arrests that were made, 
it is true that a considerable number of people were 
arrested but wore not proceeded against ? 

A, It is perfectly true, but I have no personal know- 
ledge of these arrests. It has not been in my hands. 
I really cannot say very much. 

Q. Who will be «ble to give us that information ? 

A. Mr. Guider. 

Q. You can give usa statement * showing the number 
of people arrested, how they were dealt with and who 
were not brought to trial ? 

A. I presume so. I have no porsonal knowledge 
about this. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. How was the trouble brought to an end, was it 
the effect of Colonel Frazer’s order or the introduction 
of the troops or actually the firing and the number of 
casualties inflicted that brought the trouble to an end ? 

A. I think partly it was tho effect. of the order which 
was passed by Colonel Frazer which brought the trouble 
to an end. It had a very great effect. The arrival of 
tho British troops, I believe, had a great moral effect, 
so really it is a combination of both these things which 
brought the troubles to an end. 

Q. Do you think that in the light of subsequent facts 
and what you just sxid it would have been a good thing 
to have Colonel Frazer’s order out sooner ? 

A. I don’t think that was possible. 

Q. Why not possible ? 

A. Because some time was required in order to give 
notice. 

Q. Do you mean to say you had to have a certain 
amount of timo in which to circulate the information ? 

A. Thad no organisation by means of which to warn 
the population. I had no police. I had nothing but 
the patrols. That was my difficulty, but it had o great 
effect. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Viramgam and Nadiad are also two industrial 
towns? ~ 

A I know nothing about Nadiad. 

Q. There is a population of about 20,000 at Viram- 
gam ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It contains two cotton mills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now is it not fact that so far as Viramgam is 
concerned, it takes its lead from Ahmedabad in all these 
matters, and that it is considered as a suburb of Ahmeda+ 
bad ? 

A, That is so. 

Q. May I take it that all that happened at Viramgam 


“was practically in sympathy with what had happened at 


Ahmedabad ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. What I mean to say is that from these simultane- 
ous happenings, both at Viramgam and at Ahmedabad, 
you are not prepared to say that there was some organi- 
sation behind them ? 

A. I have already said what I thought about Ahmeda- 
bad. I think that was organised on the night of the 
10th. 
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Q. You had no ovidence’after the 10th that any people 
went from Ahmedabad to Viramgam and organised that 
hartal there ? 

A. I have no proof to that effect. 

Q. And so far as the mill-hands are concerned, I think 
it is a fact that Miss Anasuya is as much a favourite of 
theirs as Mr. Gandhi ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when you thought that on the evening of the 
10th everything had gone down were you not aware 
that the situation would be complicated on the morn- 
ing of the 11th by the false rumour that Miss Anasuya 
hed been arrested ? 

A. I had never dreamed of it. ' 

Q. Now this rumour as soon as it was received com- 
plicated matters to a certain extent, and so far as the 
mill-hands were concerned, to @ greater extent. Is not 
that so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now so far as the trials of these cases were con- 
cerned, was any educated man convicted ? 

A. I think there was 2 man convicted over the murder 
of Sergeant Fraser. I presume ho was an educated man, 
but he was a Salyagrahi. 

Q. That is one instance. Any other instances ? 

A. I think over the Barejdi case. 

Q. Was any one belonging to the Ashram of Gandhi 
ever convicted ? 

A, There was a man tried in the riot case of Prem 
gate and he was acquitted. 

Q. Were any office-holders of the Safyagraha move- 
ment challaned and convicted ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Out of the people who were convicted in these 
trials, do you know whether there was any one who had 
taken the vow ? egy 

A. So far as I know, none. 

Q. Did you not even ascertain as to whether those 
men that were fired upon under those Martial Law orders 
were not rioters or could not possibly have been rioters, 
and if you had found out, could you givo me the names, 
their occupations and so forth ? You see, my point is 
that under the Martial Law orders any congregation of 
persons which was more than ten was fired upon. As a 
result some of them were killed ‘or wounded. They 
may have been innocent persons, who were quite ordinary 
men, sitting on their shops or who could not possibly 
have taken part in any of the riots. Therefore was any 
attempt made to find out who the persons were, to what 
class they belonged and what their professions were ? 

A. I attempted to find out who the casualties were, 
but I failed to do so. ; 

Q. During the firing of these two days, were any chil- 
dren and women wounded ? 

A. I have given the statistics in my statement. 

Q. Will you please name them ? 

A. One woman wounded on the 11th. Children four. 

Q. How were they wounded? I mean, did it occur 
inside their houses or in their shops, or did they actually 
form part of the crowd ? 

A. I remember that a girl was wounded inside a house 
by a stray bullet, but I cannot answer where exactly 
these other cases occurred. 

Q. As to the burning that took place on the 10th, is it 
not a fact that all these buildings were burnt after the 
crowd was fired upon on the 10th or 11th? 

A. I think it was before. 

Q. Now take the burning of the mandap for the matri-« 
culation examination. Why was it burnt? Have you 
been able to ascertain as to why it waa burnt ? 

A. Well, I cannot give the motives of the mob. It was 
@ tempting thing to burn and they burnt it. 

Q. Was it through sheer mischief ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Were they trying to enforce the hartal by so doing ? 

A. I cannot say; I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. Were you informed that the crowd were rioting 
and doing all this mischief because they wanted the 
release of Miss Anasuya and Mr. Gandhi ? 


A. I was not present. 

Q. But still you had that information? Were you 
not informed of that? 

A. Never. 4 

Q. Kindly see the Government case, paragraph 38. 
It is said that Mr Tyabji, an Executive Engineer, 
remonstrated with an English-speaking Indian youth 
who appeared to be directing the operations and told 
him that Gandhi would die of grief when he heard what 
they had done. The youth replied that they would 
burn everything until Gandhi and Anasuya were released 
and asked Mr. Tyabji to leave him alone ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was any European lady actually assaulted during 
these 2 or 3 days? 

A. I believe that Mrs. Tudball, who is the matron of 
the hospital, was assaulted by one of her own staff. 

Q. Any one else ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. So far as Mrs. Tuke was concerned, is it not a fact 
that there was no real intention or demonstration to 
assault her, but that when she was seen armed with a re- 
volver and was asked not to make use of it, because they 
did not wish to assault her, nothing was done to her ? 

A. I cannot say what the motives of the crowd were. 

Q. Again I refer you to the same passage about the 
engineer. The passage runs:—‘His person was 
searched to see if he had any weapon concealed and he 
was allowed to erter Colonel Tuke’s compound only on 
condition that he promised to prevent Mrs. Tuke using 
a revolver which they had seen with her.” Probably 
you were in possession of this information ? 

A. I never remember being informed of this. 

Q. Then you agree with me the reason was that the 
riotera had not got the hartal on the 6th? 

A. That is suggested. 

Q. Now take the case of these two Europeans. 
were first driving in a carriage? 

A. So it is reported. 

Q. And they were asked to come down from the 
carriage ? 

A. I believe they were pulled out of it. 

Q. Practically up to that time no European had been 
assaulted ? 

A. No Europeans, so far as I know, had been assaulted. 

Q. And at least before all this intensive form of burn- 
ing and rioting commenced you were surrounded by that 
crowd for about two hours, and except for the booing 
or hooting they did nothing ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then why do you say that those two Europeans 
were assaulted because they were Europeans? I do 
not want you to understand that I am in any way justi- 
fying the conduct of the crowd. But I just want to find 
out whether it could not have been because of the mis- 
behaviour of some sort of those Europeans that the crowd 
took objection to and committed those deeds ? 

A. I have never seen that suggested anywhere, 

Q. But still you say, at first they were driven in a 
carriage, then they went back to Kalupur Chowky and 
then after that they wanted to drive back again in the 
lorry and that they were again made to alight. Then 
again they went to the Chowky and then from that place 
they went to certain houses and from there tried to 
escape ? 

A. No, they went into the Dharamsala and after that 
they tried to leave. 

Q. Do you know there is a very popular missionary 
here in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Gillespie. 

, Q. Did he not pass through the crowds several times 
that day ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was he in any way assaulted ? 

A. Thave never heard of it. 

Q. Then the mere fact that these two Europeans 
were assaulted in your opinion justifies you to come to 
the conclusion that they were asa.ulted because they 
were Europeans ? 


They 
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A. I say it is quite possible. 

Q. Then did not something happen that induced the 
crowd to follow them and kill them? I mean in the 
way of their misbehaviour. 

A. Well, I do not see any reason except the fact that 
they were Europeans which led to the mob’s deeds. 

Q. Then if that is your conclusion, why did the mob 
refrain from burning the bungalow of Mrs. Tuke and 
assaulting her? How do you account for that ? 

A. That is accounted for partly by the fact that people 
came and interceded and partly because Mrs. Tuke had 
& revolver. 

Q. Therefore according to your statement this crowd, 
of which you were so afraid, could be cowed down by only 
the possession of a single revolver ? 

A. I have made no statement about this crowd at all. 

Q. So you do not describe this crowd as a very dan- 
gerous one ? 

A. I had never seen this crowd, s0 cannot describe it 
at all. 

Q. Is it not a fact that on the 10th there was nowhere 
more than 3 or 4 police and wherever they showed grit 
and stood up nothing was done? Take for instance 
the crowd on the 10th. Was it not dissuaded wherever 
the police stood and showed fight ? 

A. The guard on the 10th at the Beehive flour mills 
fired on the crowd. but that did not prevent them from 
being overpowered and forced to fly and hide or escape. 

Q. At the Bank of Bombay ? 

A. I account for that by the fact that the crowds 
will naturally turn to places that are not guarded. 

Q. Well, I cannot understand why a crowd receded 
because of the presence of only four constables who were 
guarding the place ? 

A. Well, they preferred turning to buildings that were 
not guarded. 

Q. Are there any other places where constables pre- 
vented damage ? 

A. In no other place did the crowd retreat by the 
mere presence of constables, ao far as I know. 

Q. Have you been able to find out what happened 
at Ahmedabad and what happened in the Punjab? 
What connection it has had? 

A. I have not been in charge of the enquiry. 

Q. But as the District Magistrate, surely you know 
something about it? 

A. So far as I know, there is no connection. 

Q. At one or two places the wires were cut and a train 
was derailed. 
wire-cutting and derailment was to prevent troops 
reaching Abmedabad, that they had been in sympathy 
(probably a wrong sympathy) with the rioters of Ahmed- 
abad 0 as to prevent troops from reaching earlier? Was 
this due to some connection with Afghanistan or the 
Punjab unrest or any ill-feeling towards Government ? 

A. No, I cannot see any reason. 

Q. You mentioned in answer to General Barrow that 
three factors combined to put down all the trouble at 


. Ahmedabad? That is, the presence of the British 


troops, the promulgation of the Martial Law order and 
a third factor? 

A, The crowd was quite tired of their misdeeds, 

Q. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the report 
of Mr. Gandhi had a very great effect in pacifying the 

ple ? 

A. I should say that was the day after of course. 

Q. Is i¢ not a fact that Mr. Gandhi was not allowed 
to address a crowd on the 13th on account of Martial 
Law and that is why it was postponed and after permis- 
sion was obtained a meeting was held on the 14th? 

A, Mr. Gandhi preferred to hold it on the 14th, but 
there is no reason why he should not have held it on 
the 13th if he had wanted to. I was making arrange- 
ments; in fact, I actually drew up arule by which 
people should go to his meeting. 

Q. Have you heard that on his way to Ahmedabad 
he had to pass through Nadiad ? 

A. I do not know anything as to what happened on his 
way. ‘ 

VoL. u es 
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Q. But still he passed through ? 

A. I suppose so, 

Q. Do you know from the Government case that he 
addressed the people at the station and his having done 
80 prevented anything untoward happening at Nadiad ? 

A. I have not studied all that happened at Nadiad. 
It is a different district. 

Q. About this compensation affair under the Police 
Act, have you allowed people an opportunity to object 
under the Police Act? Have you allowed any time 
to the people by giving notice to come forward and object 
to any distribution of these compensations ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you not think that that was contemplated 
by the Act ? 

A. It is not laid down in the Act that I should allow 
them, 

Q. Have you made any exemptions ? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. On what basis ? 

A, Besides the general exemptions which are con- 
“tained in the order, I have exempted all Europeans and 
Government servants and certain of the Bank of Bombay 
and the railway. Those are the general exemptions. 
I have exempted other people on certain grounds. 

Q. That is, you have exempted those people as to whose 
loyalty you were satisfied, and as a matter of fact whom 
you knew were not in sympathy with the rioters ? 

A. That is not the reason why I exempted Europeans 
and Government servants, but as victims of the mob. 
It seemed to me unreasonable to make Europeans and 
Government servants to pay the damages done by a mob 
which was bent on persecuting them. 

Q. Having regard to the population of Ahmedabad, 
which is a very large number, the majority of them had 
nothing to do with this riot? 

A. No doubt there had been a great deal of people. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. Were Parsees exempted ? 
A. No, they were not. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. As regards the mob being antfi-European, on what 
do you base that statement ? 

A. Partly on the ories of the mob and partly on what 
was written up on the walls. The main thing of course 
is the attack on Europeans. 

Q. Did they not also attack Indians? 

A. They did attack Government servants. 

Q. Did they make any attempt to destroy the property 
of Europeans ? 

A. Not that I know of, though it was possible for them 
to do so if they wished it. Certain houses in the city 
belong to Europeans. 

Q. Several European officers including yourself went 
through the crowd without being molested ? 

A. I was molested. I was heavily stoned. My car 
was filled with stones. 

Q. On several occasions you did go on foot and some 
other European officers also did go on foot through the 
town ? 

A, That was on the evening of the 10th. I was not 
molested then. 

Q. Why was it an anti-European attack ? 

A. Because I suppose the European element was 
associated with Government. 

Q. And the Indians who are associated with Govern- 
ment they were also assaulted ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why was it anti-Government ? 

A. It was anti-Government, because it was shown by 
the action of the crowd. Partly the educated people 
were angry about the Rowlatt Act and the mill-hands 
angry for the arrest of Gandhi. There were different 
reasons why the crowd were enraged against Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly to say that there 
was a spread of some sort of organisation on the 10th ? 
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A, No, I do not say that an organisation was spread 
into being, but I had thought that the organisation 
was used on the night of the 10th. 

Q. It existed before that ? 

A. I .presume 80. 

Q. What kind of organisation was it ? 

A, One organisation I feel sure must have been used 
among the mill-hands. ‘They were more or less orga- 
nised and used in co-operation. I have got no proof 
of any other organisations being used. At some time 
the organisation through the country-side perhaps, the 
Home Rule organisation may have been used. 

Q. And the object of that was to commit excesses ? 

A. It was the cause of the rioting on the succeeding 
days. 

Q. As a protest against the arrest of Gandhi ? 

A. Presumably so. 

Q. Any other possible reason in your opinion ? 

A, I really cannot say what the motives of the people 
wore, not knowing who organised it. But malevolence 
against Government was I suppose a possible reason. 

Q. Because Mr. Gandhi was arrested ? i 

A, Not necessarily, so far as the malevolence was 
concerned ; other people were malevolent against Gov- 
ernment. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. With regard to the members of the Satyagraha 
Ashram you said that you think one was convicted 
before the tribunal? 

A. No, tried but acquitted. 

Q. As a matter of fact was he a member of the Ashram ? 

A. I cannot say for certain. 

Q. I think as a matter of fact he was not. He was a 
Satyagrahi and not a member. You were asked about 
the question whether the armed police parties on the 
11th had the effect of preventing the crowd from doing 
damage, and I think you went through most of them, 
but left out the electric power house party. Did they 
prevent damage there ? 

A. No. 

Q. There is one other question. It was suggested that 
if military pickets were scattered about the town or put 
in important places it would perhaps quell the mob. 
When you came down on the morning of the 11th, you 
went to Prem gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was one of the places where a military picket 
had been left ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you find the attitude of the people quieted ? 

A. I did not; I found the military picket was exciting 
them. : 

Q. The presence of the military picket was exciting 
them ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had you at any time on the 10th or 11th any talk 
with any of the Satyagraha leaders with reference to the 
question whether military pickets or police pickets 
should remain in the streets ? 

A, The actual Satyagraht leader, & man who was 
controlling the crowd during the riot of the 10th at 
Prem gate, was very insistent that we should with- 
draw the armed police. He said ‘‘ If you withdraw the 
armed police, I will be answerable that the crowd will be 
withdrawn too.” He was very insistent that it was the 
presence of the police that was exciting the crowd. 

Q. On that same day there was slight trouble. That 
was reported to you? 

“A, Yes. 

Q. Was the same thing raised there or not ? 

A. I think Mr. Jivanlal Desai actually went to my 
personal assistant to beg him to go to Richey Road and 
remove the armed police from Richey Road in order 
that he might be able to control the mob. 

Q. There is just one other question. You said before 
the time of these riots, before April, the people of Gujarat 
wero quict and you always found them quiet aud law- 
abiding ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Had they at all become excitable before the 10th 
April ? 

A. Do you mean the days immediately preceding the ~ 
10th? : 

Q. Before the rumour of Mr. Gandhi's arrest arrived 
had they in any way become excited or excitable ? 

A, There was a feeling of unrest in the town. 

Q. Can you offer any suggestion as to why they changed 
from the position of quiet and law-abiding citizens to 
the position of people who got excited or were excited ? 

A. No explanation, except the agitation about the 
Rowlatt Act. 

Q. I take it that you mean the meetings and the 
speeches ? 

A. Meetings in the river-bed. 

Q. There is no other reason why they should become 
excited as far as you know ? 

A. Perhaps famine, high prices and so forth might 
have acted on them. 

Q. I take it they were excited on the 10th and 11th. 
I understood you to say that on the 10th the Satyagrahi 
leaders had a certain amount of control over the various 
mobs ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. On the 11th after 9-30 or 10, had they any control 
over them? 

A. So far as I know they had none. 

Q. On the question of European property. you say, 
that if willing, the mob could have on the 11th destroyed 
European property in the city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many Europeans own house 
property in the oity of Ahmedabad ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether any Europeans own house 
property in Ahmedabad ? 

A. TI only know of mission people. 

Q. I take it that Europeans who are living in Ahmed- 
abad do not live in houses owned by themselves ? 

A. As a rule, they do not. 

Q. Do you know of any instances where a mob has 
refrained from burning houses, because it was pointed 
out that the houses belonged to other people ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. With regard to the organisation which you said 
might have been used on the night of the 10th, you 
referred to the mill-hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was their organisation? I just want you to 
explain what you mean by organisation already existing. 

A, The organisation which I referred to was that which 
was created in 1918 during the struggle. 

. Q. To fight the mill-owners ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. That of course was created not with any anti- 
Government motive, but it was created ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in existence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I just want you to clear one point. Was Sergeant . 
Fraser murdered before or after the military pickets 
were placed throughout the city ? 

A. It was afterwards. 


By Mr. Desai, Counsel for the Gujarat Sabha, Ahmedabad— 

Q. Mr. Chatfield, you went to Prem gate at about 
6 o'clock on the 10th? 
. A. I went at about 5 o'clock on the 10th. 

Q. Before you went there, did you hear of any firing 
by the police on the mob? 

A. I heard of firing by the police on the mob while I 
got close to Idgah Chowky. 

Q. Before you went there, there was firing by the 
police ? 

A, There was. 

Q. Did you ascertain the number of casualties on that 
occasion ? 

A, I was told there were 10 casualties. 
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Q. Out of these 10, six were taken to the civil hospital ? 

A. Ten were taken to the civil hospital. 

Q. Ail the 10? 

A.T have it down here. 

Q. Of those people who were taken to the civil hospital, 
how many were mere boys of 10 or 12 years of age ? 

A. Absolutely none were boys. 

Q. Is it that your report does not say that or were 
they none? Have you got the information from the 
hospital ? 

A. All the figures come from the various hospitals. 

Q. Have they given the ages of the patients ? 

A. They have not. 


Q. So you cannot say whether there were any boys — 


under 16 who went to the- civil hospital ? 

A. I cannot say at present. 
= Q. Did you ascertain whether any orders to fire were 
given by any magistrate or any responsible officer ? 

A. I understand they were given by the sub-inspector 
of police. 

Q. Did the police assist in removing these people to 
the hospital at all? 

A. It was not in their power to do so. 

Q. The Satyagrahi people who were there assisted 
in the removal of all the persons injured at the Prem 
gate including the police constable ? 

A. I know they assisted in removing the police con- 
stable. ‘ 

Q. The Satyagrahs people who were present there tried 
to quell the mob absolutely ? 

A, I think they honestly tried. 


“@. On the night of the 10th, the two Satyagraht men’ 


who were assisting in quelling the mob there were pro- 
secuted on the evidence of the two police sub-inspectors 
there who ordered firing on the mob ? 

A. That I cannot say. : 

Q. Did you have any report of any organisation, be it 
Satyagraha organisation, Home Rule organisation or the 
labour organisation, on the night of the 10th? 

. A. No. ; 

@Q You got no information from any police officer 
even ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then what is your basis of saying that there was 
some organisation on the night of the 10th? 

A.I understood that from Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi was not here on the 10th? 

A. He must have known all when he arrived. 

Q. Your authority is only Mr. Gandhi’s statement ? 

A. Yes, that is all I have got. : 

Q. The Home Rule League in the city or in the district 
had nothing to do whatecever with the organisation ? 

A. I have no evidence about that. 

Q. Then after the occurrence at Prem gate did you 
make any report to the Commissioner about the inoi- 
dents, about the behaviour of Mr. Sagar and Mr. Steeples 
or about the behaviour of the police? Did you make 
any report to the Commissioner or o Government ? 

A. I had no time to do so. 

Q. Not even a verbal communication ? 

A. The Commissioner was in Poona. 

Q. You did not even wire to the Government about it ? 

A. No. I intended to wire the next morning. 

Q. Have you come to know during your enquiry that 
Mesars. Steeples and Sagar insulted Mr. Gandhi in the 
Presence of the mill-hands ? 

A. I have not heard that. 

Q. I put it to you with all respect to the Commis- 
sioners that Messrs. Sagar and Steeples or either of them 
when they inquired about the incidents there, said that 
it was due to Mr. Gandhi and ‘‘ Damn Gandhi.” Did 
you come to know of that expression ? 

A. No. 

Q. And that excited the mob ? 

A. I know nothing of it. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Steeples 
or Mr. Sagar that day ? 

A. I never saw them. 

Q. Or alter that day ? 


Mr. G. E. Cuatrizip. 
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A.I never saw them. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Steeples lived 2? 

A. I am not certain. I know one of them lived at 
@ cross roads in Camp. 

Q. And the other lived in the mill compound ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. No member of the crowd went to attack Mr. Steeples 
or Mr. Sagar in their bungalows or loot their property ? 

A. So far as I know nobody attempted that. 

Q. Then I put it to you that they must have given 
vome insult to # revered leader like Mr. Gandhi in the 
Presence of the mill-hands and that excited the crowd 
and led to the attack on these two people ? 

‘A. I do not see the necessity. 

Q. On the 11th morning, did you know that mill-hands 
had collected near the Sarangpur gate and towards 
Jamalpur ? 

A. I did not know. 

Q. Have you up to the present ascertained whether 
they had gone that way ? 

A. I know there was movement of mill-hands outside 
the town. 

Q. They entered the city through the Jamalpur 
gate ? 

A. I know the crowd did. 

Q. The distance from Sarangpur rate to Jamalpur 
gate is about two miles or more ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And during that time if the police had been alert 
they could have stopped the movement of the crowd 
at Jamalpur gate ? 

A. That may be so, I cannot say. 

Q. Have you ascertained that there was no police 
constable at Jamalpur gate that morning ? 
aA I do not know. 

Q. Or even anywhere in the city that morning ? 

A. I never heard. It is astonishing if that was s0.. 
I cannot say. 

Q. Have you come to know that some of us met these 
people near the Jamalpur gate and tried to dissuade 
them ? 

A. I know that you addressed the crowd. 

Q. Near the Jamalpur gate ? 

A. I do not know exactly where you addressed, but 
J know you did. ; 


Q. Subsequently some of the lawyers of Ahmedabad 
collected and stopped the crowd near the Queen’s gardens 
at about 9 o’clock before you were assaulted in the Jama 
Masjid ? 

A. I never heard of that. 

Q. All the mill-hands were made to sit down there and 
they were made to give up their sticks at the Queen’s 
gardens ? 

A. I have not heard that. 

Q. Have you or have you not heard that some of us 
went to the different places to extinguish the fire at the 
Mandir? Some of us were the first persons ? 

A. Before the arrival of the troops ? 

Q. Yes, before the arrival of the troops ? 

A. That I have not heard. 

Q. Have you heard that Mr. Tyabji was trying to save 
certain property there ? 

A. Yes. aye : 

Q. He was assisted by some of us in saving property ? 

A. I think I have read that in the statement. 

Q. Then as regards other property too, when the mob 
came to the District Court, pleaders and other people 
stopped the mob coming into the District Court 2 

A. I have mentioned that in my report. 

Q. You have also heard that some of the pleaders 
stopped the whole time in the courts that day ? 

A. Yes. " 

Q. With the idea of protecting them in case of neces- 
sity ? 

ie I do not know what their idea was. 
did. 

Q. With what object could they have remained there ? 
You know Mr. Muzumdar, Barrister, and the Hon’ble 
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Mr. G. E. CuatrigLD—concluded—Colonel G. S. Frazer. 


Mr. Desai, stayed all’ the time in the court-house. Did 
you hear that these gentlemen were in the court-house ? 

A. Certain people stayed in the court-house. 

Q. What led you to think that we were hiding our- 
selves to save our skins that day ? 

A. Have I said that ? 


Q. Practically you have said that. They were, you 
said, looking to their own safety and did not go out. 
Did you make any enquiries ? Some of us were actually 
moving in the town in the afternoon to see what things 
were done, how people were hurt, and so on. 

A. I saw none of them; none of them came to me 
as far as I know. 

Q. You were not in the city that day ? 

A. I was in the city the whole of that day with the 
exception of about 3 hours. 

Q. Your office was burnt. 
that day ? 

A. I was to be seen where the chief confusion and colli- 
sion with the crowd was occurring. 


Q. In the morning ? 
A. Yes. In the evening also I came down to the city 
and Mr. Ambalal had no difficulty whatsoever in coming 


Where could we see you 


to my bungalow. 


Q. But later on there were people who could have donc 
something to assist specially in quieting the situation 
without seeing you. It was just possible ? 

A. I can only say what I know. 

Q. You have not seen any ; but they could have done 
so. They could have stopped the mob 2? 

A. Could have stopped ? I do not quite understand 
the question. 

Q. I might go into the streets and try to persuade the 
people without being seen by you. It is just possible ? 

A. Yes. e 

Q. Merely because you have not seen any of us try to 
quell the mob, you cannot say that wo have not at- 
tempted to quell the mob? 

A. No; it is possible in parts of the town I did not 
see. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly, that Martial Law 
was not proclaimed in the city of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Martial Law was not proclaimed. 

Q. Then what ig it that Mr. Pratt withdrew after his 
arrival from Bombay ? 

A. The order of Colonel Frazer. 

Q. Actually Martial Law was withdrawn. How can 
you withdraw it without its having been proclaimed. 
What is it that Mr. Pratt withdrew ? 

A. I would like to explain it. It was a fact that the 
population knew this order by the name of Martial Law, 
and when Mr. Pratt and I went round the town, the 


, Fequest of everyone was that Martial Law might be 


_ morning of the 12th. 


withdrawn. Our object was to make it understood 
readily to the people and we therefore used this phrase. 

Q. When orders for firing were issued, did you have 
any ambulance arrangement? You knew that some 
people were sure to be hurt. You knew that a crowd 
i 10 persons who were standing near a shop would be 

urt ? 

A. There was St. John Ambulance. 

Q. Was it in requisition ? 

A. It was actually working throughout the 11th. 

Q. On the 12th? 

A. I cannot say what happened in the city after the 


Q. I put it to you that when shooting took place, ther 


~ was no a nbulance available ; then we had to improvise 


an ambulance and Mr. Kothari took these people te the 
hospital. ¢. 

A. I know there were volunteers working, 

Q. Ambulance was not available ? 

A. St. John Ambulance was working on the 10th. 

Q. That was later on 

A. I cannot really answer when they came, but I know 
they were working on the 10th. They were present at 
the Prem gate, and my recollection is that they were 
present in the centre of the city during the troyble on the 
morning of the 11th. That is my recollection. 

Q. Mr. Ambalal was supplied with a pass when he 
wanted to go from place to place after his arrival from 
Bombay ? 

A. He asked for & pass and he was given one. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvuad— 

Q. Before the 10th, people were excited and you gave 
certain reasons and among them was high prices and s0 
on 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it true that before the 10th some of the mill-” 
hands were on strike ? 

A. Some of the mill-hands are nearly always on strike. 
It is true that there were some on strike. My recol- 
lection is that there were some on strike. 

Q. Was it a large number ? 

A. I remember a small party of armed police being 
given to two mills because they were expecting trouble 
on account of the strike. 

Q. That was before the 10th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before the 10th, owing to the wages trouble or 
anything else, the mill-hands were excited ? 

A. Yes, but that isa very common occurrence. Gene- 
rally there is trouble in one mill or another out of the 79. 
ion here was no special strike on a large scale on the 

t] 

A. Not to my recollection. 


Colonel G. 8. FRAZER, 0.M.G., I. A. (retired). 


By the President— 

Q. Were you in command of Ahmedabad area from 
25th May 1918 to 6th May 19192 

A. Yes. 

Q. Previous to that you had been in Gujarat for about 
32 years ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. On 10th April 1919 wore you communicated with 
by Mr. Chatfield, Collector of Ahmedabad, wanting 
military assistance ? 

A. I got a note from Mr. Chatfield by motor which 
arrived in my bungalow on the afternoon asking for 
military assistance saying that there was a riot and 
people were burning a mill. 

Q. What action did you take on that communication ? 

A. I sent down 200 men from the 1-97th Infantry 
and went in advance of it myself. 

Q. I think they left the barracks at about 5-45 and got 
near tho Prem gate after 6? 


A. I think I made a mistake there. They got to Prem 
gate a little later than that. 6-10 was, I confess, the 
time of my arrival, and not that of the troops. : 

Q. When they arrived, as Mr. Chatfield told us, it was 
about a quarter to 7? 

A, About that. , 

Q. When you arrived at Prem gate, what did ‘you find 
as regards the mob ? 

A. When I was actually at the gate, there was a large 
mob there all round and Mr. Chatfield was there. They 
were not doing any harm, but there was loud talking, 
shouting, and as I came down, I cleared the street. 

Q. You proceeded farther than Prem gate ? 

A, Beyond Prem gate, down towards the station. 

Q. Did you post a platoon under an Indian officer at 
the gate? 

A. Yes, at Prem gate. 

Q. That was near the Beehive mill? 

A. Yes, quite close to it. 
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Q. Is that where the disturbances had taken place 
and a constable had been seriously injured ? 

A. So I understand. 

Q. You did not see him? 

A. No. 

Q. Did the rest of the troops return to cantonments ? 

A, All except two platoons. 

Q. Where did the other platoons got 

A. The others went to Kalupur gate. 

Q. So far as the military was concerned, was there 
any firing ? 

A. No. 

Q. On the 11th April about 9 on your return from 
inspection did you learn anything of the occurrences 
in the city ? 

A. I came back at about 10 o’elock and I learnt that 
a large crowd had been up to cantonments and Colonel 
Preston sent down troops to aid the civil power. 

Q. Three hundred rifles were sent ? 

A. Three hundred rifles were sent and some more were 
sent afterwards of course. 

Q. How many more were sent afterwards? 

A. Altogether I think up to the end of the night 
something between 600 and 800 troops were sent down 
there. 

Did you see Mr. Chatfield himself about this time ? 
- In the early afternoon. 

Did you go with him into the city ? < 

- Yes, Sir. 

Did you see the damage caused by the mobs ? 
Yes. 

. Did you see some of these mobs yourself ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What was the attitude of the mob when you 
advanced with troops ? 

A, There was 8 certain amount of shouting and they 
went away as soon as troops advanced. They disappeared 
in the main streets and some went to the side streets. 

Q. What conclusion did you form as to the possibility 
of allowing that sort of thing to go on in the interest of 
order ? 

A, Matters were certainly getting worse. The longer 
the mobs collected like that, the more excited were 
they in behaviour, and if it spread we could have little 
hold over the mobs. 

Q. Did you consult Mr. Chatfield about issuing certain 
orders as regards people assembling in numbers of ten 
being fired at or people not answering the challenge 
being fired at? 

A. On the following morning I went to see Mr. Chat- 
field and pointed out to him the difficultics of the situation 
and that the only way, absolutely necessary way, in my 
opinion to get order in the city was to at once do some- 
thing to prevent the mobs collecting. 

Q. Very early in the morning? I understand between 
2 and 3 in the morning? 

A. That is it. 

Q. How did you come to go to Mr. Chatfield so early 
as that? 

A. I went to him as soon as I decided that that parti- 
cular action was necessary. 

Q. Had you been engaged continuously in the work 
of restoring order ? 

A. I was busy at that time receiving reports and 
making arrangements for carrying rations to the troops 
and all that were required to be done. 

Q. This proclamation which you issued was to the 
following. effect :—(1) Any gathering of over 10 indivi- 
duals collected in one spot can be fired at ; (2) Any single 
individual seen outside any house who does not stop 
and come up when challenged between the hours of 
7 P.M. and 6 a.M, will be shot. When was that proclama- 
tion issued ? 

A. That was issued on that day with orders to have 
effect from 4 P.M. ca 

Q. Were orders issued to the troops as well as to the 
public ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By the officer in command ? 


DORORORO 


A. Yes, 

Q. What was the effect of issuing that proclamation ? 

A. From the reports that I received, it had a very 
decided effect ; the crowds began to get less and less 
truculent and less hostile. 

Q. As regards the troops you had at your disposal 
in Ahmedabad at this time, how were they composed ? 

A, All Indian troops. 

Q. How many were they in number ? 

A. Roughly 2,000. 1,943 is the exact. number. 

Q. Was the work of patrolling the city difficult for 
such troops to undertake ? 

A. 1 shall say No. It depends on circumstances, the 
attitude of the people I had to encounter. 

Q. Looking at the attitude of the people on the 11th, 
as you saw it, was it a difficult thing for you to deal 
with the situation ? 

A. Decidedly difficult; without some drastic order 
such as I issued, impossible. 

Q. On the afternoon of the 12th, did some British 
troops arrive ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 200 British Infantry. 

Q. Did they come from Bombay ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where were they posted ? 

A. Half in the city, up the Richey Road and half 
came up to the camp in the fort. 

Q. In connection with the proclamation, that is, to 
shoot at groups of ten were there many cases where 
shooting took place ? 

A. There were some cases. I could not tell you 
exactly how many. 

Q. I understand the proclamation only came into 
force at 4 o’clock on the 12th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Then, was the last firing by troops in see city 
about mid-day on Sunday the 13th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. By that time, was the city restored to a state of 
order ? 

A. It had on the whole quicted down. 

Q. The proclamation that you had issued on the 12th 
was cancelled on the 14th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you continue to keep military patrols | in the 
city after the 14th? 

. Yes. 

Were they gradually reduced ? 

. Gradually reduced in strength. 

Did order come to be gradually restored ? 

- Yes; eventually. 

I think stone- throwing, telephone and telegraph 
wire-cutting continued ? 

A, It did. 

Q. Even after the 14th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How were these cases dealt with? By the military 
or the police ? 

A. Wire-cutting was never discovered ; we could not 
find out who did it. Stone-throwing was not taken 
much notice of; and no arrests were made. 

Q. Then how long did your special patrols continue 
to exist in the city ? 

A. I am not sure. I forgot. 

Q. Had you any civil officers available for permanent 
duty with the troops ? 

A. None. 

Q. Did you meet the situation by appointing a mili- 
tary officer to work with the civil authorities ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had that officer worked for long as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police in the office of the Commissioner ? 

A. As & matter of fact, he worked more in the Collec- 
tor’s house. 

Q. Did he work with the civil officer ? 

A, They both worked together. 

Q. Did you supply the officers with copies of regula- 
tions and of instructions for the employment of military 
force in aid of civil power ? 


GOROLOD 
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A. Yes, Sir. , 

Q. Did you send detachments of infantry to certain 
places in the neighbourhood ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you also sent cavalry patrols of reconnaissance 
for three to six days in the surrounding country ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Except so far as Viramgam is concerned, had the 
troops so sent into the neighbourhood to deal with any 
disturbances at all ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. I think the Flying Corps flew over the city and the 
eurrounding country ? 

A. Yes, Sir: 

Q. Was their action confined to dropping leaflets ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

By the How ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. About the proclamation as it was being called, was 
it the intention that pickets in the streets should fire 
upon groups of men, more than ten in number ? 

A. That was my intention. 


Q. Those pickets who fired, they were under the com- 
mand of a non-commissioned officer ? 

A. Yes; at least a non-commissioned officer. 
- Q. As regards that part of the proclamation, that a 
person who did not answer when challenged would be 
fired upon, can you tell me or had you any reason to 
suppose that anybody was in fact fired upon for that 
reason alone ? 

A. I had no report. 

Q. You do not know one way or the other ? 

A. No. : 

Q. As regards the shooting of parties of ten, I think 
there were some cases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the shooting took place only 
when the parties wore doing some sort of mischief ? 


A. I could not tell you. I know that in some cases 
my orders were translated very leniently; that is to 
say, before carrying out the firing, people were warned ; 
crowds were warned by them: That was not the strict 
interpretation of my order. 


Q. Now, at the end of the day would the non-commis- 
sioned officer have to make reports to anybody as to 
what took place under this order ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any accounts given by the non-commis- 
sioned officer as to what he did under the order ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. I mean the reports would come to you through the 
Company officer ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. At some time or other you must have looked over 
these reports ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you looked over them in order to sce 
whether the proclamation has been sensibly acted upon 
or not ? 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember forming an opinion one way or 

~ the other as to whether your orders have been carried out 
with sense and discretion ? 

A. I think that I did form that opinion. It is a long 
time ago. 

Q. The materials which were before you would no 
doubt be available somewhere though not in your office. 
Are they not ? 

A. Probably. There were a great number of scraps of 
paper coming ; I am rather doubtful of getting hold of 
them now. 

Q. Would the Company officer utilise the scraps of 
paper to make his reports ? 

A. I rather doubt whether they will be in existence 
at all at this length of time. 

Q. Can you tell me from the documents, I think it is 
on tho 13th, there were 32 rounds fired from the Lewis 
gun, can you throw some light as to the occasion for 


that firing, whether that was a case under the proclama- 
tion or what case was that ? 
A. I could not tell you. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You were at Bhadar on the 10th of April in the 
evening. When you went there you learnt what 
happened ? ~ 

A, Yes. - 

Q. And what had happened on the 10th was of a serious 
character ? % 

A. Yes, I thought so. 

Q. Two Europcans had been chased, onc was threatened, 
and the police had actually to fire on the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After that, in the evening, about 8-30, you were 
asked to withdraw your troops ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did it not then strike you as somewhat strange 
that that should be done in that manner and that it 
would be prudent to kecp the troops in view of what had 
happened on the 10th? 

A. No; the situation had been discussed. 

Q. With whom did you discuss ? 

A. With Mr. Chatfield. 

Q. What was your own view? 

A. I was not in a position to form any opinion. 

Q. Then the next day, when did you ask for assistance ? 

A. 10 o’elock next morning or thereabouts. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. Colonel Frazer, how many did you employ in the 
city at one time, approximately ? 

A. The greatest number I had at one time was 100 
British and 289 Indians. 

Q. That constituted the force at your disposal ? 

A. Not then. That was after I received reinforce- 
ments. 

Q. How many did you get from the garrison when you 
first heard of the disturbance ? 

A. 1,943 Indians when the disturbances began. 

Q. How many were sent to picket the town ? 

A. That was the number—1,943. 

Q. This formed the whole troops at your disposal ? 

A, Yes. During the 10th and 11th. 

Q. It would be very hard to keep these men continu- 
ally on duty ? 

A. Precisely. They were bivouacking in the streets. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 


Q. Is it not a fact that only 48 British soldiers were 
employed for the purpose of picketing and the remaining 
52 were kept as reserve ? 

A. I am not aware of that. 

Q. You must have been informed by your subordinates ? 

A. I was not informed. Will you repeat that question 
again ? 

Q. When the troops arrived from Nadiad, 100 of them 
were sent for the purpose of picketing. I ask whether 
only 48 were employed and 52 were in reserve ? 

A. These hundred men were posted in the city. When 
you say picketing do you mean it in the sense of duty ? 


Q. There was one picket west of the Bank of Bombay. 
There was one at Khas Bazar police station consisting 
of 12 non-commissioned officers and men and the 3rd 
picket was at Manik Chowk and the 4th picket was at 
tho Female Training College. The remainder were 
kept at the Sessions Court. That was the disposition. 
From this remainder at the court there were a great 
many patrols sent up. What I wanted to know is whother 
there wero only 4 pickets of British soldiers in the city. 

A. I could not say that. I do not think it is correct. 

Q. I am reading it from the war diary,* from the 
General Officer Commanding the Southern Command's 
report. 

. A. Ido not know; I cannot vouch for it. That may 
be correct. 


* Not reproduced, 
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Q. Up to 11 o'clock on Sunday you had not issued 
any orders as to under what conditions the soldiers should 
fire on the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your orders were that the firing should take place 
when there were more than 10 men and nothing else ? 

‘A. Mobs of more than 10 men should be fired on. 


Q. Supposing there were more than 10 men in a balcony. 
did you order that firing should take place? 

A. I did not contemplate that. 

Q. Were you informed of this report, of the report of 

Baldwin? . He says: “ About five minutes 
later after he had gone a crowd gathered in the road 
about 250 yards from my post and were very hostile in 
their behaviour. A crowd had also collected on a balcony 
near by openly showing their sympathy with the crowd 
in the road. I considered that both crowds were equally 
hostile and felt justified in opening fire. In order to 
avoid greater casualties I fired three rounds into the 
small crowd, and this had the effect of dispersing the 
crowds. There was no further trouble.” Were you 
informed of this? 

A, Not at the time. Some time later. 

Q. Then you thought that the Corporal was justified 
in firing upon the crowd in the balcony? =~ 

A. TY could not blame him for it ‘ 

Q. I think that a war diary was kept in Ahmedabad ? 

A. No. Not in my time. 

Q Natarally when all these officers were in charge of 
these pickets they must have reported if there was any 
occasion for firing or not? 

A. We had not a staff of clerks. r 

Q. They would have informed you how many rounds 
were actually used by them? There would be record 
of them tf 

A. Yes. That was called for. 
how many rounds were expended. 

Q. I think therefore the information would be available 
as to how many rounds were fired by the officers in 
charge of the pickets, by each individual officer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there was any occasion to fire on & crowd which 
committed a breach there must be a report somewhere. 

A, Yes. . 


They were asked 


Q. Even on the 12th and 13th, you were able to senda / 


large number of soldiers to other places. You knew 
there was some trouble outside Ahmedabad. Therefore 
so far as the number of soldiers at Ahmedabad was 
concerned they were sufficient to restore peace and order ? 

A. No reinforcements. 

Q. How many were there on the llth? 

A. Only those of the 200 British Infantry. 

Q. Only 100 British soldiers there were, who came 
through Nadiad and Bombay ? 

A. Those were they. They came through Nadiad. 

Q. Is there any record as to whether more than 48 

_ Were ever employed in picketing duty ? 

A. All this 100 in the city were being employed. 

Q. But not more than 100 in a day f : 

A. No. Only 100. 

Q. Of this half of them were in reserve ? 

A. No. Those whom you understand as being in 
reserve were notin reservereally. They were supply- 


ing patrols. - 
By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of 
Bombay—We think the court is under the 


impression that 32 rounds were fired in one group. 
Is that possible ? 

A. It is not possible under the orders issued. From 
the reports I received I am satisfied that it was not. 

Q. Can you tell us what the orders were with regard 
to the filling of bullets in magazines or in drums of 
Lewis guns ? 

A. Every fourth round a bullet is taken out so 
that the firing must cease automatically after 3 rounds 
aretfired. Then it is to be reloaded again for another 
3 rounds. . ! 


= 


By Mr, Jivanlal Desai, Counsel for the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad—Colonel Frazer, on the 11th, the Indian 
troops opened fire at certain places ? 

A. They did fire on the 11th. 


Q. What was the nature of the ammunition given 
to them? Was it buckshot or ball? 

A. Ball. 

Q. It could pierce through galvanised iron sheets? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What was the nature of that shot which pierced 
through 5 or 6 galvanised sheets ? 

A. You ask me what sort of shot would pierce 5 or 6 
galvanised iron sheets ? I cannot tell you. 

Q. Was such shot used on the 10th or 11th ? 

A. I cannot tell you. : 


Q. You will not be surprised to hear that such a shot 
was actually used at Panch Kuwa gate which pierced 
through 6 sheets ? 

A. I do not know. I have really forgotten all these 
things. 


Q. The British troops that came on the 12th were 
stationed in the Ahmedabad city. For how long, can 
you tell us? In the Ahmedabad city itself ? 

. They were stationed at the Gujarat Club 

. There were British troops in the city till May 6th ? 
. No. Not till I gave up command. 

They were stationed in Ahmedabad city that day ? 
Yes. 

And after that also ? 

. The day after I left certainly. 

. Did you resume command of Ahmedabad troops 
after that ? 

A. No. 


Q. Do you know that on two other occasions only 
British troops were stationed in Ahmedabad city ? 
A. I heard of it. 


Q. Once when Mr. Gandhi was going to resume his 
Satyagraha movement ? 
A. I do not know. 


Q. Do you know the reason why they were stationed 
in Ahmedabad city ? 
A. No. 


OQrnOponon 


By the President— 

Q. Was the ammunition used by the troops the ammu- 
nition with which they were ordinarily supplied ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever supply them with any particular . 
form of ammunition ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would it be proper to do go ? 

A. No. 5 

Q. You went through the city I think on the llth 
along with Colonel Preston and Mr. Chatfield ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Was any member of the force that had been sent 
out roughly handled by the crowd ? 

A. I heard Lieutenant Larkin had been wounded and 
also another officer Lieutonant Macdonald. , 


Q. Did you not pick up a post orderly who had been 
roughly handled ? 

A. That was on the 10th, Sir. 

Q. Where had he been wounded ? 

A. He had been wounded somewhere between the 
station and the Prem gate. 

Q. I see you took him to hospital; had he been 
seriously wounded ? 

A. No, he was knocked about a bit, but he could walk. 

Q. What had he been knocked about with ? 

A. I rather gather a stick. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Was that ammunition which was described as ball 
the ordinary 303 Mark VI or Mark VII? 

A. I think it was Mark VI, but I am not quite sure ; 
we had a good deal of change about that period. 
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By the President— 

Q. You are in command of certain infantry f at 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. The 1-97th Infantry. 

Q. We heard, I think from Colonel Frazer and Mr. 
Chatfield, what occurred on the 10th so far as you can 
refer to the matter. Coming then to the 11th of April 
at about 10 a.m. were you communicated with, as 
Colonel Frazer was not available, as regards sending 
troops to the city ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you informed that incendiarism, rioting and 
looting had been taking place and was still taking place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you at once order 300 men under Major 
Kirkwood to proceed to the city ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think he took 150 with him and the remainder 
followed shortly after under a British officer ? 

A. Asa matter of fact, Sir, that is not quite correct ; 
the first party of 150 men went under Captain Johnson 
and Major Kirkwood came subsequently with the other 
150. 

Q. Did you yourself motor to the city along with Mr. 
Chatfield and the Deputy Superintendent of Police ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And I think you went to the Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get out there and accompany the troops 
through and round the Bhadar ? 

A. I did, Sir. 

Q. What was happening at the time you arrived ? 

A. Well, there were great crowds about and appa- 
rently when they saw the troops they began running 
away. A lot of them had torches in their hands and 
there was a lot of burning going on. Several buildings 
were on fire. That is what was happening then. 

Q. Were there large crowds of people ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What attitude did they adopt when ‘they saw the 
troops ? 

A. Well, in the first place, as I said just now, when 
they saw the troops they began bolting away down side 
allies and getting clear of the troops. 

Q. Had you to make rapid dispositions of the troops 
you had available to deal with the situation ? 

A. Yea, Sir, very rapid. 

Q. And did you order pickets to be put at various 
pointe and particularly at some of the gates I think 2 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. There was no actual firing I think at this time 
between 12 and 1 o’clock ? 
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A, Not in my presence, Sir; I did not see any myself. 

Q. Were the crowds noisy ? 

A. Yes, Sir, they were booing and shouting a good 
deal when I saw them ; certainly: noisy, yes. 

Q. Did you fear that they might break back into 
the Shahi Bagh ? 

A. Yes, Sir, I certainly thought there was a grave 
danger of that happening. 

Q. What action did you take to prevent it ? 

A. I told Captain Johnson to get there as fast as he 
could and make dispositions and I would come round 
and see him later. He went off at once. 

Q. And you subsequently returned to the canton- 
ments about 4 ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Well, now as regards the other incidents that 
occurred on that day and particularly as regards certain 
firing that took place, you do not know about that from 
your peraonal knowledge ? 

A. No, Sir, I did not see any. 

Q. Then on the 12th of April did you visit certain 
posts in the city and also the Shahi Bagh ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 14thof April, as we know, the order as 
regards firing on crowds was cancelled in the morning ? 

A. Yes, Sir. e 
By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government. of Bombay— 

Q. Did you take any steps to satisfy yourself that all 
officers who came on duty in the riots were conversant 
with these orders ? 

A. Every step possible, yes. 

Q. Can you tell us any particular step you took ? 

A. Yes, one was about five loose rounds in the pouch 
magazines never to be loaded, nor a bullet to remain in 
the chamber, always to warn crowds before firing on 
them, explain the effect of what a bullet would do to a 
man. 

Q. I do not mean that, I mean the steps you took to 
satisfy yourself that everybody knew this ? 

A. Well, to begin with any important orders were 
dictated by me personally and by the Adjutant to all 
Officers before they went out, and when any important 
orders had to go to the pickets a special messenger in 
the shape of a British officer was sent out by motor, 
and those orders were explained to the Indian officers 
and men under that British officer’s command. 

Q. Was there any one at Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Were there any instructions there with regard to 
these orders being made known ? 

A. Yes, all the posts got all orders as far as I know. 
I made fairly certain of that. 


Major .W. C. KIRKWOOD, 1-97th Infantry. 


By the President— 

Q. You are in the 97th tatentey ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you on the 11th April receive orders from the 
Officer Commanding the 1-97th Infantry to take 300 
men and proceed to the Bhadar in the city of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you arrive at a quarter past 10? 

A. I left regimental lines at 10-15. 

Q. You took a number of men with you ? 

A. I took about 150. The others were not quite ready 
and they were to follow afterwards. 

Q. Did you go with the second detachment ? 

A. Another party that I had not known about at the 
time had gone along under Captain Johnson. 

Q. There were altogether three parties ? 

A. Yes, Sir. My party came in the centre. 

Q. How many did your party consist of ? 

A. About 150. 

Q. And the other party ? 


A. I do not know what the rear party consisted of ; 
I heard afterwards it was about 150 or so. 


Q. I think that when you got about half way down 
you were overtaken by Captain Pearson, the Staff Officer 
of the Officer Commanding, Ahmedabad Area ? 


A. Yes, Sir; I was overtaken and he gave me certain 
orders. 


Q. What were those orders you received at the time ? 


A. It was a memorandum from the Officer Command- 
ing, Area—‘ The icer Commanding, Area, directs 
that if rioters approach in a threatening manner to 
within about 25 yards of troops after warning the crowd 
to keep back, controlled fire will be opened as per orders 
communicated.” 

Q. In the case of people actually engaged in incendia- 
rism what were you to do? 

A. I was to fire at them at once. 

Q. Did you explain those orders to your officers ? 
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A. Tat once called up all the officers I had under my 
command and explained the orders to them. We had‘a 
halt for a few minutes on the road. 

Q. What orders did you give as regards your men 
having ammunition ? 

A. The ordinary order issued by the Officer Com- 
manding, Area, that no chargers were to be put into the 
magazines of the rifles and five loose rounds were to be 
kept in the pouch. 

Q. At,about 11 did you arrive at the Delhi gate ? 

A. I arrived after 11. 

Q. What had occurred there ? 

A. The Delhi gate itself was on fire and there was a 
large crowd all down that road called the Ghi Kantha; 
there was a dense crowd there. i 

Q. When you approached what did the crowd do ? 

A. The crowd dispersed into the small side streets 
along there. e 

Q. Had the people composing the crowds anything 
in their hands ? 

A. I saw a number of sticks and that sort of thing. 

Q. As you passed the Delhi gate did you leave a 
picket there ? 

A. Yes, one British officer and 30 men were left 
behind and also an Indian officer. - 

Q. Did you continue your advance into the city ? 

A. I advanced then straight down the Ghi Kantha 
till I came to the Richey Road which is the main street 
of the city. 

Q. When you arrived at the Richey Road what did 
you do? 

A. I found on arrival at the Richey Road that a rioter 
had been killed at the corner of the Richey Road 
and the Ghi Kantha, and I found Lieutenant Larkin 
wounded. He had apparently been charged by a party 
of swordsmen and wounded in the hand. 

Q. And the dead man, where was he lying ? 

A. At the corner of the road. 

Q. That is to say where the Delhi gate road joins the 
other ? 

A. Where the Ghi Kantha and Richey roads intersect. 

Q. Were there many people in the road ? 

A. There were very dense crowds half way up to the 
Pankor Naka on one side and there was a very large 
crowd down towards the road that goes down towards 
the Astodia gate. 

Q. The road by which you had entered the city ? 

A. Yes; it again became densely crowded with people. 

Q. What was the attitude of these crowds ? 

A. Most hostile, extremely hostile. 

Q. In what way did they show their hostility ? 

A. They were throwing stones and making obscene 
gestures towards the troops and flourishing big sticks. 

Q. And I think you advanced towards the crowd 
towards the Pankor Naka ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How many men had you ? 

A. About 60 or 70 men. 

Q. What happened then ? 

A. Tadvanced as faras the Pankor Naka and I warned 
the crowd and I got my Subedar Major, Kanhaya, to 
warn them. They threw stones and I was hit on the 
head by a rock, and I saw the situation was becoming 
more involved and I thought it was time to fire. I 
ordered three men to fire and they fired at the crowd. 
I think two men were hit. Then I ordered the Subedar 
Major to go by the lower road which leads down from the 
lower side of the Pankor Naka, and he drove the crowd 
back, and I think he fired one or two shots also. 

Q. Before you fired at all had you youreelf heen hit ? 

A. 1 had been hit. 

Q. Where ? 

A. On the top of the topis 

Q. With what ? 

A. A big stone. 

Q. Was it astone that might have seriously wounded 
you if you had not had your fopi on? 

A Possibly it would have. 

Q. Did youYhear any cries ? 
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A. Yes, there was one Sadhu there asking for ‘ white 
men’s blood.’ The Subedar Major translated this to 
me. 

Q. That had all occurred before you gave the order 
to fire? 

A. Before I gave the order to fire. 

Q. Had you also explained to the crowd what would 
be the effect of giving the order ? : 

A, It was very carefully explained by the Subedar 
Major as well as by myself. 

Q. Did you leave that part of the city yourself ? 

A. After I had fired and the crowd had gone back toa 
respectful distance, I went to see what was happening 
in the Bhadar, where the Training College and ladies’ 
schools, ete., were situated, and I visited the patrols 
that were posted at the gates entering the Bhadar and 
I found a large heap of stones in the Clock Tower which 
had evidently been collected for the purpose of throwing 
at the troops or other people. 

Q Where is that ? : 

A. The Clock Tower is near what they call the Tin 
Darwaza. . 

Q. And when you say a large number of stones, how 
many do you mean? 

A. About a cartload of bricks. 

Q. And had they been deliberately placed there ? 
me They appear to have been deliberately placed 
there. 

Q. With a view to being used ? 

A. With a view to being used, I thought. 

Q. At the time you ordered fire there was no magistrate 
or civil authority accompanying you ? 

A. No, Sir, nobody at all. 

Q. But you did see Mr. Chatfield ? 

A. Oh, yes; Mr. Chatfield passed through; he was 
there with Colonel Preston, but they had gone away. 

Q. You went back to the Bhadar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I then went back to the police Naka 
near the Tin Darwaza and tried to get the telephone 
there to get my communications through, and while I 
was there I received a letter from Mr. Brown. 

Q. Who is he ? 

A. The engineer of the electric lights. I have got his 
letter here if you would like to hear it read : 


“To—Any British Officer. Sir, I should be obliged 
if you would kindly send up about two dozen armed 
men. I have my wife and children on the premises 
and we have had a most trying time. Fortunately they 
have not been injured. I was unfortunate to stop a 
few bricks with my head, and a couple of stout sticks. 
As there is evidence of the mob commencing their row- 
dyism, kindly do the needful, as I am anxious to take 
the family away to the Camp” 

Q. Then did you send an Indian officer and a party ? 

A. Yes, I sent a party to bring him in and when he 
came in he was very badly beaten about the head, in 
fact I thought he would die. 

Q. And did you take him to hospital ? 


A. No, I could not get him to hosiptal ; I took him 
over to the Salvation Army and the ladies of the Salvation 


. 


_ Army attended to him, I think, 


Q. What did you do then? 

A. I tried to establish my headquarters in the police 
Naka just inside the Tin Darwaza, and I got another 
letter while I was there from the College :— 

“Dear Sir, I write to ask you to send either police or 
sepoys to guard this College from the Ladies’ Club 
opposite—they could also be accommodated in the 
Practising School at the back ofthis compound.” This 


, letter is signed by Miss Chubb. It goes on to say— 


“‘ There is a ramour that this Training College, the Men’s 
Training College and the municipal offices and Mr. 
Gillespie’s bungalow are to be burnt down to-night.” 

Q. What happened after that ? 

A. It says also that there were 300 archers coming 
from Nadiad. After that I’ got into commnnication 
with the police headquarters, the police reserve near 
the cross ‘roads, and I went round again to see 

. Zz 
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Lieutenant Fitzpatrick who was commanding at the 
Pankor Naka, and when I got there I received a report 


that Sergeant Fraser had been killed in a house up the ~ 


road about 200 yards ahead of where my troops were 
drawn across. 

Q. During that day had you to give any other order to 
fire than the one you refer to? 

A. Yes, Sir; I fired again at about 5 o'clock. 

Q. Where was that ? 

A. Up near the Pankor Naka. I had a couple of 
shots fired at the crowd as they were becoming very 
offensive. 

Q. Were they warned before you fired on that occasion ? 

A. They were warned on every occasion. 

Q. Was that the last occasion on that date when you 
fired t 

A. No, Sir ;, later in the day I heard that the Astodia 
gate had been set on fire and I went out and found a 
large mob there and I fired at them. 

Q. In consequence of all this firing what casualties 
occurred in the mobs ? 

A. I think about 4 or 5 men were hit in the crowd. 

Q. In all the three occasions ? 

A. I think throughout the day the casualties were not 
more than about 6 or 7 in that particular place. 

Q. How many rounds altogether were fired ? 

A. I think there were about 20 or 25 rounds fired in 
my area. 

Q. Were you out again on the 12th ? 

A. I was in the city all night and on the 12th I handed 
over command of the Bhadar area to the British troops 
who came in. 

Q, Thatis to those troops who came from Bombay ? 

A, Yes. 

. Q. And were you to continue ? 

A. No, I came out af the city. I collected all my 
own troops and I marched out of the city. 

Q. Then you had nothing further to 0.00 with it ? 

A. Nothing further. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. These three parties that were fired upon because 
they were contravening the orders about the collection 
of 10 or more people, where was this ? 

A. That was in the neighbourhood of the Pankor 
Naka. 3 i 

Q. On what date ? 

A Onthe 12th about 4 P.m. 

Q. This must have been after 4 o’clock on the 12th ? 

A. The orders were issued at 4 0’clock. 

Q. This must have been after that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were these three parties in the same place ? 

A. No, one party was at Pankor Naka, and the other 
was down at Ghi Kantha road, that is the road leading 
down from the Delhi gate. 

Q. As you were moving in that direction, you came 
across these parties ? 

A. I went round to make a commencement under the 
orders of the commanding officer. The orders were that 
these people were to be fired at if they were more than 
10. 

Q. When you started, where did you first}find more 

than 10 people collected ? 

A. At Pankor Naka I saw more than 10. 

Q. You gave them warning to disperse ? 

A. I gave them warning. 

Q. They did not pay heed to your warning ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what manner were they warned ? 

A. They were told to disperse by me. 

Q. Who told them that ? 

A. T had an Indian officer. 

Q. In what language did he tell them ? 

A. He spoke in Urdu. They were given every oppor- 
tunity to disperse. 

Q. What were the casualties ? 

A. There were no casualties. 

Q. In the second party ? 


A. The second party was further away. I at firstsaw 
whether the crowd would disperse, and I found that they 
had actually dispersed when they saw that we were 
bent on shooting them. 

Q. Did they disperse ? 

i A, They did disperse, and the streets became absolutely 
olear. 

Q. They dispersed after the firing or before ? 

A. After the firing. 

Q. Were they also warned ? 

A. Yes, all the three parties were warned 

Q. How did you come to know of the collection of 
bricks that you say you saw at the three gates ? 

A. I was told by someone who lived at the gates that 
they were put by the crowd. 

Q. Did you see the collection yourself ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where were the bricks stored ? 

A. You know the archway that goes through under 
the Clock Tower ? 

Q. Do you mean the Bhadar gate? They were 
stored where? In some corner ? 

A. There was a sort of chabuira on the side of the road, 
and they were stored upon that. 

Q. And you said about somebody shouting for wh‘te 
man’s flesh, where was this ? 

A. It was on the Pan'or Naka. There was a sadhu 
there. 

Q. On the 12th ? 

A. On the 11th. 

Q. Did you hear that yourself or somebody reported 
that to you? 

A. My Subedar-Major and I heard it. We both 
heard its 

Q. Who was this man? 

A. He was a sadhu in the crowd. He was wearing 
yellow clothes. 

Q. Was he arrested ? 

A. No. 

Q. What language was he speaking ? 

A. He was speaking Urdu. 

Q. Was he a Muhammadan ? 

A. I do not know what he was quite. He might 
have been a» Muhammadan. I could not quite say. 
I did not take much notice of him. 

By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Did you send in any report after the occurrence ? 

A. To whom. . 

Q. To your superior authorities ? 

A. I told my Commanding Officer of what had occurred. 
T sent no report, 

Q. We find in the military report * exhibit A, you say 
that the first shot trea by the troops was at about 11 
O’olook........++ 

A. I had sent in Xs lot of wires, and I may probably 
have sent this report. ‘ 

Q. You did send this report ? 

A. I think so, 

Q. One difference which I wish to point out to you is 
this. In your statement you say there have been many 
deaths, but in the report you say there have been many 
casualties ? 

A. On what occasions do you mean ? 

Q. On the three firings ? 

The President to the witness.—I understood you to say 
there were six casualties. 

Witness.—I fired on the 11th and also on the 12th. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan.—I am referring to 
the casualties that occurred on your firing under that 
proclamation ? 

A. I know of no casualties. 

Q. According to this report which says that ‘ without 
inflicting many deaths’ while in your statement 
you say ‘ without inflicting any casualties.’ Itmay be 
a mistake. I don’t know what it is. 


A. I admit that casualties occurred, on the 11th, but 
. I do not know of any casualties on the 12th. 


* Not_reproduced, 
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Q. I will read that portion. ‘“ At 3-30 p.m. I went out 
with the Officer Commanding the British troops who had 
just arrived and in order to enforce the proclamation I 
fired at three parties without inflicting any casualties.” 

A. I think it is a mistake. There were no casualties 
on the 12th. 

Q. With regard to this sadhu who said that he wanted 
British flesh, or white man’s flesh, there is no mention of 
this fact in your report. May I know why it has been 
omitted ? 

A. It was such a small thing that I did not think it - 
is necessary. 

Q. Do you call it a amall thing ? 

A. I considered 80 at the time. 

ba here is no mention of it in this report ? 

No. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

(. With regard to this white man’s flesh, Major, was 
there any report sent in on that day or the day. after 
with reference to this particular sadhu ? 

A. I sent in no report. I did not take any notice at 
the time and I took it to be such a small thing as not 
worthy of mention. ; 

Q. If Lieutenant Fitzpatrick who was there at the time 
had sent in any report it would go through you, I take it ? 

A. Yes, I remember forwarding that report. 

Q. That would be handed to the Commanding Officer ? 

A. Yes, I remember forwarding the report. 

Q. There is only one question that I want to ask you. 
When you fired at the people, you saw them setting the 
gate on fire? 

A. Yes, Sir. 
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At Ahmedabad, Tuesday, the 6th January 1920. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. a 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Ric#, €.S.1., 0.1.B., L0.3. 


Major-General Sir Guorce Bagrow, &.C.B., 
K.0.M.G. 


*The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Napayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Taomas Santa. 

Sir C. H. Serazvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suntan Aumap KuHAN. 


Ms. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., LP., Secretary. 


a , 


{Sub-Inspector of Police D, D. KOTHAWALA, of Ahmedabad City Police. 


By the Presidewt— 

Q. You are a sub-inspector of the Ahmedabad City 
Police ? 

A. Of the City A Division, Sir. 

Q. You have been serving in Ahmedabad City for 
the last 9 years ? . 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was there a good deal of agitation in Ahmedabad 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bills ? 

A. There was. 


Q. Certain proscribed books were published and there 
were a number of meetings I think held from time to 
time ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Then on the 6th of April, was a hartal held and that 
was treated as a day of mourning ? 

A. Yes.. 

Q. Was there a large procession on that day in the 
river-bed ? 

A. Yes, there was a very huge procession. 

Q. Did those participating in the procession wear any 
distinctive badges ? 

‘A, Yes, with various inscriptions written upon thom. 

Q. Were these badges black which was indicative of 
mourning ? 

A. Yes, black banners were also carried. 

Q. Did the crowd consist of a large number ? 

A. Not less than 40 to 50 thousands. 

Q. Did it consist principally of mill-hands ? 

A. It consisted of all sorts of people.j 


Q. On the morning of the 9th, was there another 
mass meeting held in the river-bed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in the evening a meoting of several thousands 
was held in Manilal’s Mansions to protest against the 
Rowlatt Act ? 

A. Yes. 

. How far was the Rowlatt Act known by the publio ? 
. The public had a very vague ides about the Rowlatt 


: 


ao 


Act. 

. Did they give it a particular name ? 

. Yes, Kala Kaida. 

. What is that ? 

. It means ‘‘ Black laws.” 

. But I think books against the Rowlatt Act were 
circulated ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they in a state of qpnsiderable excitement 
and discontent over the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. They were. 

Q. On the 10th April as we know did news reach 
Ahmedabad that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested on his 
way to Delhi and turned back ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What effect had that ? 

A. Soon aftor this information was received, shops 
were being closed and work came to a standstill. Sugar 


Orono 


was distributed in the bazars and business was at a 
standstill. There was a sort of general hartal. 

Q. I think certain circulars were issued ?4 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did these circulars intimate that Mr. Gandhi had 
been arrested for breaking the order of Government ? 

A. Yoo, Sir. 

Q. That the news should be received by the Ashram 
people with great rejoicings and that the day should 
be observed as a holiday ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Wore the people also urged to carry on their work 
with redoubled zeal and agitation ? 

A. They were, Sir. 

bt a that work was meant the Satyagraha work ? 

. Yes. 


Q. As rogards the people, in what state were they ? 
Were they in a state of great excitement on the 10th ? 
A. Yes, they were. 
Q. When you noticed how general the hartal had 
become, what did you do ? 
A, I informed the Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
. Did you go to Shahi Bagh ? 
- Yo. e 
. Was that about half-past eleven ? 
« Yes. 
ve the District Superintendent Mr. Boyd 8 
es. 


Oropope 


. When you were speaking to Mr. Boyd, did you 
get a telephonic message to the effect that a gentleman 
had been assaulted on the Richey Road ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Arisu Dalal. 

Q. Were you also informed that a huge mob was 
getting unruly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Boyd order three armed parties to be 
sent from headquarters to three different parts of the 
city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What parts were they ? 

A. One was Khas Bazar, the second was Richey 
Road and the third Kalupur. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I at once went to Richey Road where there was & 
tumult. 

Q. When you reached there, what did you discover ? 

A. When I reached Richey Road I saw huge crowds 


"of people quite boisterous and riotous, molesting people 


driving in shigrames or tongas. 

Q. Were they throwing anything ? 

A. Yes, stones at those people that wore clad in 
European costume. 

Q. Of whom did the mob consist ? 

A. It consisted mostly of Hindus at that time. 

Q. And were thoy subsequently joined by Muham- 
madans ? 
_ A. Yes, Muhammadans and Hindus of the mill locality. 
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Q. Were large numbers of the mill.employees among 
them ? 

A. They came afterwards. 

Q. Had the mob done any destruction to property 
before you arrived at Richey Road ? 

A. They had broken the electric bulbs at the Gaiety 
Cinema and burnt the posters. 

Q. Why were they against that Cinema ? 

A. Because the proprietor of the Cinema had not 
observed the “ black Sunday” and had kopt his show 
open. 

Q. Did you make any effort to get the crowd.to break 
up? 

, A. Itried my best. 
. Q. Were you successful ? 
p A. No. 

Q. How was that ? ‘ 7 
re Because they were most unruly. 
mQ. Were they shouting ? 
wH4. They were shouting out “‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai, 
Bande Mataram.” 

Q. Was there a proscribed book also being sold there ? 

A. Yes, ‘* Hind Swaraj.” 

Q. Did you in consequence go to Dr. Kanuga’s dispen- 
sary ? 

Yes. 

. I think Dr. Kanuga was a prominent Sat yagrahi ? 
. He was. 

Is his dispensary close to the Richey Road ? 

Yes. 

. Did you find him there along with Mr. Patel ? 

. Yes, I found him and Mr. Patel also. 

Did you have a conversation with him ? 

Yes. 

Did you ask them to do anything ? 

fe ie I asked them to persuade the crowd to go 


cj ponerersre 


and “And to Bets the crowd to desist from harassing 
people 2 

A. Yes. : 

Q. What attitude did they take up ? 

A. They told me that they had tried but failed. How- 
ever, they readily came along with me. 

Q. Did they endeavour to get the people to disperse ? 

A. They did. 

Q. Were they successful ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Why ? 


A. Because the mob was boisterous and did not even. 


listen to their advice. They were quite out of control. 
Q. Did you go along with Dr. Kanuga towards Ratan- 
pol Naka ? x 
Yes. 
Did you meet the mob there ? 
Yes. 
Was that headed by Bhogia Bhagat ? - 
Yes. 
Who is he ? 
. He owns some lands, but he was a gambler. 
. Was he a Satyagrahi ? 
. He professed to be one. : 
Q. Had he himself done anything in the morning as 
regards forcing the shops to shut ? 
A. Yea. 
Q. What did he do ? 
A. He had forced one Babu Borar to get his shop closed 
in Manik Chowk. 
Q. Did Dr. Kanuga want Bhagat to go away ? 
A. Yes he told him to. 
Q. Would he do so ? 
A, No, but was crying out loudly about the injustice 
of Government. 
Q. I think Dr. Kanugd made a further effort to stop 
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him from speaking any further ? 
A. Yes. ‘3 
Q. Then leaflets were, at this time, being distributed 
among the people ? 
A. Yes. 


Q.-What leaflets were these ? 


A. There was one signed by Vallabhai Patel, 
Mr. Krishnalal Desai and Mr. Indulal Yajnik and it was to 
the effect, calling a meeting at 7 in the evening in the 
river-bed to show what effect was produced upon Satya- 
graha by Mahatma Gandhi's arrest. The second was 
signed by Vallabhai Javerbhai Patel in which it was 
stated that “‘ Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on his way 
to Lahore, Amritsar and other places when he was served 
with an order under the Defence of India Act. He 
disobeyed the order whereupon he has been arrested. 
Such information has been received in the Ashram this 
morning and all the Ashram people have been asked to 
observe the day as a day of rejoicing and that they should 
carry on the work with redoubled zeal and faith. It is 
requested that the public will respect this wish.” These 
leaflets were under circulation. 

Q. Were you at this place for some time ? 

A. Yes. ; ; 

Q. How long altogether ? 

A. Till evening. . 

Q. At about 2 o’clock did an armed perty of 10 men 
arrive from headguarters 2 

A, Yes. 

Q. Along with it I think were the City Police Lispector, 
Mr. Acton, and 2 sub-inspectore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Bhagat make any request to you as regards 
this armed force ? 

A. He demanded that the armed police should be 
withdrawn. He made no request. 

Q. Did you accede to his demand ? 

A. It was undesirable to do so. 

Q. Why was it undesirable ? 

A. Because it was stated that they wanted to eet 
the Cinema theatre on fire. 

Q. Did you apprehend serious destruction to property, 
perhaps to life, if there were no force on the spot to 
keep the mob in check ? 

A. Yeu. . 

Q. Were stones beipg thrown by the mob at this 
time ? 

A. Yes, when we did not withdraw the armed police, 
stones were thrown from houses, at the police and es- 
pecially at me and Mr. Acton. 

Q. Were you struck ? 

A. Stones fell on my hat. Our hats were damaged. 
Now, did you retaliate ? 

. We did not. 

Was the mob getting more and more out of hand ? 
. They were. 

Did certain gentlemen try to quiet them ? 

Yes. 

Did they pay any attention to this ? 

. Not in the least. 

Did the crowds increase in number ? 

. Yes, aa time went on. 

. Then at about 3 or half-past 3 did information 
geach. you that there were disturbances at the flour 
mill outside the Prem gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think 2 Europeans had taken refuge there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you informed that the mob had to be fired 
upon and that a policeman. had been killed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did a wounded man come in sight at this time ? 

A. Yes, he was being taken to the civil hospital. 

Q. What effect did the sight of this man have upon - 
the crowd ? 

A. It excited the crowd so much so that they almost 
went mad. 

Q. Were you assaulted in any way ? 

A. They threw huge stones and brick-batea at us. 

Q. Was your task becoming more and more difficult ? 

A.*Very difficult. 

Q. Did Messrs. Kanuga, Patel, Desai and Imam Sahib 
of the Ashram and some other gentlemen do their beat 
to pacify the crowd ? 

A. They did their best. 
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Q. And without success ? 

A, All at once there was no effect upon them. 

Q. As you explained to us, a large meeting had been 
called for the evening in the river bed ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you, on that occasion, have to fire on the mob ¢ 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. When did you leave the place at which the mob 
had collected ? 

A. After the people had gone into the river-bed and 
it had become dark. 

Q. The meeting in the river-bed was very largely 
attended ? 

A. It was. 

Q. How many people would you estimate it at ? 

A, I think not less than 30,000. 

Q. Was that meeting attended by some prominent 
Satyagrahis ? 3 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. So far as you were able to judge, had the meeting 
@ good or a bad effect on the people ? 

A. A good effect. 


Q. And after the meeting, did the people appear to 
be more orderly than before ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you made a report in the evening to Mr. Boyd 
after the meeting had dispersed ? : 

A. Yes. 
- Q. Were military detachmentegkept near the flour 
mills and certain other parts of the city ? 

A.. Outside the city. 

Q. Was there an armed party detained at the Khas 
Bazar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Early on the morning of the llth, did you go out 
to see what was occurring ? 

A. Yes, in my own division. 

Q. What was the state of affairs as you discovered it 
on the 11th? 


A. Business was not resumed. «Some were trying to 
open their shops, while others were persuading them to 
keep them closed. 


Q. At what time in the morning did you make your 
round of inspection ? 

A. I started before 7 o'clock. 

Q. Then after you had made your inspection, did you 
give a report to Mr. Boyd? - 

A. Yea. 

Q. And did you find him with Mr. Chatfield outside 
the Prem gate ? 

A. Yea, 

Q. Did you inform them of the attitude of the public ? 

A. Idid. 
a A ae some prominent Satyagrahis with Mr. Chat- 
Go Yes, Dr. Kanuga, Mr. Yajnik and Mr. Vallabhai 

‘et 


Q..Did you get orders as regards the closing of liquor a 


shops ? 

A. I got them from the District Magistrate. 

. _ Q. Did some men become drunk from consuming liquor 
in the shops ? 

A. Yes, on the previous day, and the police got the 
shops closed. : 

Q. At this time, were there some strange rumours in 
circulation ? ss 

A. Yes. 

Q: What were they about ? 

A, About the arreat of Miss Anasuya. 

Q. And any other rumours ? 

A. Rumours were also afloat that they wanted to 
take out in procession the dead bodiea of those who 
were killed on the previous day, that there would be 4 
mass meeting of Hindus and Muhammadans at the Jama 
Masjid after the Friday prayer. 

Q. Did the rumour about the arrest cause considerable 
excitement ? 

A. I¢-did. 


V7 


Q. Numbers of the mill-hands I think were not working 
at the time ? ; 

A, Yes. 

Q. And some mills that had started work in the morn- 
ing began to close ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether force was used by those 
who did not work to compel others to remain idle along 
with themselves ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were the crowd shouting ? 

A. Yes, they were shouting out ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki 
jai’ ‘ Bande Mataram’ and ‘ Anasuya ki jai.’ 

Q. Were these crowds in largé numbers ? 

A. They were very large. ; 

Q. Did the District Superintendent of Police and the 
District Magistrate go in a motor car to the city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did you stop at Sherkotda? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Where is that ? 

A. It is outside Panch Kuwa Road. 

Q. And I think you stopped there for a little while, 
sent a telephonic message about closing of liquor shops 
and then proceeded right down Richey Road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you ona bicycle ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What attitude did the people adopt towards you ? 

A, They were shouting out. 

Q. What ? 

A. These cries of “ Bande Mataram” andy‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai” and“ Anasuya ki jai.” As 
along (the Deputy Superintendent of Police was with 
me) we were stoned. ~ 

Q. Did you notice whether the crowd had Zarmed 
themselves with anything ? 

A. Yes, they were armed with bamboos and heavy 
sticks, As I was approaching Pankor Naka I noticed 
this. 

Q. Did you get any information as to assaults having 
been committed on officials ? 

A. I was told that the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent were assaulted near Pankor Naka and 
that they had gone on ahead. 

Q. Did you hurry on to that place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you reached that place did you find that 
these gentlemen had passed on in a car ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you also learn that the District Superintendent 
of Police had ordered some ball ammunition from head- 
quarters and had gone to fetch it ? 

A. When I reached Khas Bazar Chouky. 

Q. After a while, did a huge crowd enter the three 
gates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are the gates ? 

A. Opposite the Bhadar. 

_ Q. Were they doing destruction to property ? 

. A, They were breaking up the electric globes of the 
street lights and smashing up.some of the boards of the 
shops. 

Q. In the crowd were there a number of young men ? 

A. They looked like school boys or college boys. 

Q. Were they in front of the mob ? 

A, They were taking the lead, Sir. 

Q. Did another mob enter the Bhadar from Raykhad 
side ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. What side is that ? 

A. It is om the south side. P 

Q. At about 9-30 did you see smoke issuing from the 
matriculation mandap side ? 

A. The first smoke rising from-the Matriculation 
mandap side was noticed. 4 

Q. Did you telephone then to Mr. Boyd about the 
gravity of the situation ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you also indicate that you should have to 
open fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say in reply to that f 

A. He told me to use discretion. 

Q. I think you had some ammunition being conveyed 
in a shigram? 

A. Yes, from headquarters, 

Q. What happened to it ? 

A. It was assaulted on the way and attempts were 
made to set fire to it. 

Q. I think it managed to reach the Khas Bazar chowky 
in safety ? 

A. Through the pluck of the armed escort. 
. Did they have to fire on the crowd ? 
. They had to 
Were other buildings now set on fire ? 
. Yes, Sir 
Did you notice them blazing ? : 
. I noticed them. 


. How were the people who were with you armed ? 
Were they armed with buckshot or ball ? 


A. At first they were armed with buckshot, then hall 
ammunition arrived from headquarters 


Q. Was buckshot an effective form of ammunition 

to use against a crowd ? 

No. 

Why was that ? 

. Because the range is very small, it is only 60 yards 
Your force was a small one ? 

. It was very small, Sir. 

How many were there ? 

Only 15. 

In view of the numbers in front of you, was it 
advisable to split up the force ? 

A. It was dangerous. 

Q. So you had to keep your post: 

. Yes, at the Khas Bazar. 

. Did a military force arrive ? 

Yes. : 

When did it arrive ? 

. It was about 11 or 11-30, Sir. 

Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Boyd arrived with them ? 
Yes. 

. After their arrival was the telegraph office set on 
fire or was it set on fire before ? 

A. It was set on fire before their arrival. It was 
ablaze when they came. 

Q. Were efforts made to extinguish these different 
fires ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you able to employ the fire brigade ? 

A. The fire brigade had come there, but they were 
badly beaten, and the hose lines were cut up. 

Q: Had they then to retreat ? 

A. They had to retreat. 

Q. Could you give us any ides of the number of rioters 
that collected at this part of the city ? 

A. They must be about 2,000 to 3,000, Sir. 

Q. After they had set ablaze the different buildings 
that were burnt there, what did they do? 

A. They went into the other portions of the city on 
the arrival of the military. 

Q. Military pickets were posted to guard the different 
points ? 

- A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I see you mention the circumstance that some 
of these rioters went to the Jama Masjid and the feelings 
* the people were absolutely excited on this particular 

y ? 

A. Yes, it was a Friday and there was Juma prayer. 

Q. In point of fact were the people so far as they 
were engaged in praying interfered with ? 

A. Not at all, Sir. 

Q. Then you were successful this time in saving a 
part of the e telegraph building ?1 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you manage to do that ? 
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A. I went in the motor oar of Mr. Chatfield and brought 
a fire engine under an escort. 

Q. Did you yourself witness an 
Lieutenant Larkin was struck ? 
. At the Pankor Naka. 
. About what time did that occur ? 
. That was at about 12 or 12-30. 
. It was a good deal earlier in the day t 
Yes. 
What was he struck with ? 
He was struck with a sword, he said. 
Where ? 
. He was lying near the stand post. 
. Who was the man that struck him ? 
. As he was being lifted up, I asked who struck him. 
I was told by one of them that he was a school-master, 
an assistant teacher in the Proprictory High School, 
C.K. Shah. 

Q. What happened to him ? 

A. He was bleeding from the chest. 

Q And subsequently died in the hospital t 

A. Yeu 

Q. I think you got the broken piece of sword with 
which Lieutenant Larkin was injured t 

A, Yes 

Q. Were the injured rioters moved to the city hospital 
and private dispensaries to have their wounds treated ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. I think in connection with the removal of the 
wounded, the students and collegians rendered a consider- 
able amount of assistance ? 


A. They rendered valuable assistance. 

Q. The Ambulance Brigade of St. John was also 
there ? 

A. They were doing admirable work. 

Q. What was the attitude of the public generally 
towards the rioters ? 

A. It was sympashetic. 

Q. In what way was the sympathy shown ? 

A. Because they were fed with eatables, they were 
given drinking water, etc. 

Q. Did you see cases of their being fed ? 

A. I saw actually food being taken in big trays. 

Q. I see you refer to the incident of your taking the 
Commissioner round to the house of one who was supposed 
to have assisted the rioters ? 

A. ¥es, I took Mr. Pratt to the house of one Virchand 
Bhagat. 

Q. That is a different man from the one that was at 
the head of the crowd you referred to earlier ? 

A. He is his father, Sir. z 

Q. You refer to him also, I see, as being a notorious 
gambler ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. What attitude did he take up when you indicated 
that he had given assistance to the rioters ? 

A. He was very impertinent and impudent to the 
Commissioner, and he told him “ who had a heart had 
done it.” 

Q. On the 11th April at about 2 o’clock you got infor- 
mation as to the murder of a European in a shop in 
Richey Road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you and Inspector Acton go and find the 
dead body of Sergeant Fraser ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q Where did you find it ? 

A. Tt was lying thrown on the main Richey Road. 

Q. In what state was it ? 

A. The face was badly cut up and there were blows 
and cuts on the hands and foot and the wrist was torn 
asunder from the body. 

Q. I think you and Lieutenant, Fitepatrick handed 
over the dead body to Inspector Acton to be removed 
to the hospital ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then did you proceed to Panch Kuwa ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. When you reached there, did you find the insurgents 
were doing mischicf ? 

A. Yes. Actually they were setting fire to the place. 
the fire brigade engine was caught and burnt; it was a 
molten mass of metal. 

Q. What was being used to set fire to these different 

- places 2? What material was used ? 

A. I was told that they used kerosine oil and petrol. 

Q. In connection with the differont fires that were 
created throughout the city, was much kerosine oil or 
little kerosine oil required? , 

A. Not much was required. 

Q. Was it easy for the crowd to get kerosine oil ? 

A. Yes, quite easy, 

Q. Where would they get it ? 

A, From their own mills probably. 

Q. In order to set fire to these different places, they 
had to provide themselves with this kerosinc oil ? 

A. They had brought it with them. ° 

Q. Did you notice a number of inscriptions written in 
Qujarati about this time near the body of Sergeant, Fraser ? 

A. On the Fernandez bridge chowky. 

Q. What was the general effect of these inscriptions ? 

A. Tt was all hatred towards the British rule; it was 
written that the British raj was gone ; the King of England 
is defeated, Swaraj is established ; kill all Europeans, 
murder them wherever they are fou.d. I have got 
those photographs.* 

Q. Were they produéed in the court of the first special 
tribunal that had to try some of the cases ? 

A. Thoy were produced. 

Q. From what you saw what was your opinion as to 
whether the movement was a movement against the 
British or not ? 

A. Tt was against the British, the British Government 
and the Government officials. 

Q. Did you notice anything in connection with the 
destruction of buildings as to whether the buildings 
that were selected for destruction were Government 
buildings or not ? 

A. Yes. The rioters always took the greatest care 
about it. Wherever there was a chowky standing apart 
from public houses, it was set fire to. 

Q. Chowkies standing apart from private houses were 
set on fire ? 

A. Yes. Those which adjoined private houses were 
first wrecked and the wrecks were set fire to on the road 
go as to protect the private houses. 

Q. I see you say that no Indian was harmed except 
& police constable Imamkhan who had been mardered 
in protecting two Europeans at Prem gate ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Is that in accordance with what you saw ? 

A, Yea. 

Q. As regards the unarmed police, what happened to 
them ? : 

A. They were stripped of their Government kit and 
they had to retreat. 

Q. After they had been stripped of their kit, were 
they allowed to go unharmed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that becanse they were Intians ? 

A, Yes, because they were Indians. 

Q. We have had information about two Indian 
gentlemen who were ill-treated, Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas 
and Khan Bahadur Hussain Khan. What do you say 
as regards their being maltreated ? 

A. They were robbed of their property and they had 
to run away for their lives. 

Q. How were they sclected for maltreatment by the 
mob? 

A. Both were magistrates, Sir. 

Q. You were instrumental in rescuing one of these 
gentlemen ? 

A. I rescued Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas on the early 

* morning of the 13th. 
Q. Where did you rescue him from ? 
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A. I rescued him from a temple near Jamalpor. 

Q. You indicate that among the instigators of the 
mob were sume people of better education than the mill- 
hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any illustrations of such people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. There was o Jain at the head of the mob which 
committed the first and the most heinous offence, the 
murder of Sergeint Frasor. The first assault that was made 
on Sergeant Fraser was by Hindus. He was the person 
who brought the second mob to kill him. 

Q. I sce you also suggest that the looting of the temple 
to secure fire-arms was suggested by educated people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say that ? 

A. Because the uneducated and the labour party 
could not know that there would be arms in these temples. 
Again, there were writings on the walls inside the city 
where people were wrongly given to understand that 
the water was poisoned, 

Q. The author of the writings must have had some 
education ? 

A. Exactly. . 

. Q. We have had information about the cutting of 
telegraph wires the next day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then British troops arrived on the 12th afternoon ? 

A. Yea, 

Q. Then afterwards Mr. Gandhi arrived ? 

A. On the morning of the 13th. 

Q. On the evening of the day on which he arrived, 
Mr..Gandhi held a large meeting of the general public ? 

A. The next evening, on the 14th. 

Q. What was the result of that meeting ? 

A. It had a very good result. 

Q. After that did affairs hegin to settle down ? 

A. Yes. Sir. 

Q. Looking beck upon it now, do you still hold the 
opinion that the situation was a serious and difficult 
one to be dealt with during thé two or three days when 
these occurrences took placo ? 

A. It was absolutely difficult. . 

Q. Was it a situation that could be dealt with by the 
police without the assistance of the military ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. A very substantial military assistance was casential 
for the restoration of law and order ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Were you going about the streets after 4 o’clock 
on the 12th and throughout the 13th of April ? 

A. Yes, Sir, I was moving about. 

Q. Did you see any instances where Colonel Frazer's 
order was acted upon (what people call Martial Law 
proclamation—firing on any crowd if it exceeded 10) ? 

A. I did not notice any firing. 

Q. You did not notice any case of single individuals 
being challenged and being fired upon because they did 
not come up ? 

A. I did not notice. 

Q. So far as the armed police were concerned, when 
they weré under you, did they always act boldly and 
promptly and obey orders t 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no complaint ? 

A. No. 

Q. As to their loyalty ? 

A. No. 

Q. After the 14th, did you take part in arresting 
people in connection with the riots that had taken place? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you begin to make your arrests ? 

A. Moré arrests were made about the 28th April. 
Before that. few arrests were actually made. 

Q. Was that after Mr. Guider had come upon the 
scene ? 
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A. Yes. 
Q. And when affairs were in his charge ? 
A. Yes, there was only one arrest on the day of the 


riot. 
f 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. How many years have you been in Ahmedabad ? 

A. The whole of my service, about 9 years. 

Q. In the city of Ahmedabad ? 

‘A. Practically. ; 

Q. So I take it that you must have known the people 
very intimately ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before we come to April 1919, did you ever notice 
among the people any anti-British feeling ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. Or any anti-Government feeling ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. So the events that happened on the 10th and 
11th April came upon you quite as a surprise ? 

A. They did to some extent. 


Q. You do not suggest that there was behind these 


Occurrences any organisation for this purpose ? 

A. I cannot say definitely, Sir. 

Q. You have no materials to suggest that ? 

A. I have no materials except inferences that could 
be drawn. 

Q. But you must have as a police officer when these 
Occurrences occurred looked about and made enquiries 
such as you could ; were the results negative ? 

A. We could not get evidence about that. 

Q. On which you could positively base the inference 
that there was any organisation behind these happenings ? 

A. Except presumptions and inferences. 

Q. There is no tangible evidence ? 

A. No. 

Q. And similarly you do not suggest that there was 
any conspiracy which brought about the events of the 
10th and llth? There is no evidence that you could 
find ? 

A. In the investigations of these cases that I had to 
deal with, I have got no evidence. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi was a very popular figure in Ahmeda- 
bad? 

A. He was. 

Q. And especially with the mill-hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They considered him, as you say in your statement, 
their God ? , s 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And Anasuya Bai occupied very nearly the same 
position ? 

A. She was actually worshipped. 

Q. Then I take it that the outburst of the 10th and 
11th was really the outcome of the news about the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. That turned the heads of the mill-hands ? 

A. That is my humble opinion. 

Q. Once they lost their heads over that, they resorted 
to all sorte of violence and destruction of property ? 

A. They did. 

Q. You do not suggest that before they started the riot, 
on hearing the news of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, any of 
those people had designed an attack on Government 
buildings or apything of that sort? It was the frenzy 
of the moment ? 

A. The feeling of the public was so much excited against 
Government that the least cause gave them the fury. 

Q. The immediate cause, I take it was Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest ? : 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Supposing the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest had not 
come here on the 10th, you do not suggest that the events 
of the 10th could have happened ? 

A. Perhaps not. 

Q. Similarly if on the 11th, the repért about Anasuya 
Bai’s arrest had not arrived, the events on that day 
might not have happened in all probability ? 
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A. It is difficult to say, but the direct cause of 
trouble on the 11th was the rumour about the arrest of 
Anasuya Bai. 

Q. Now in all the cases that were tried before the tri- 
bunals, I want to know if you can tell me whether there 
was any evidence given at all of any organisation or 
conspiracy behind these events of the 10th or 11th. 
Individuals were prosecuted and convicted or acquitted, 
but there was never any suggestion that there was any 
conspiracy or organisation behind these things ? 

A. Not in those cases that I have investigated. 

Q. In the further cases also, so far as you know? 

A. I cannot say that definitely. 

Q. You never heard of it yourself ? 

A. Not of any conspiracy. 

Q. And some of the ostensible leaders that you have 
named, Dr. Kanuga, Mr. Patel, Mr. Desai, ete., they all 
throughout did their best, I take it, to assist the autho- 
tities ? " 

A. They did. 

-Q. They could not succeed because the mob would not 
obey or follow their suggestion. Is that not 80? 

A. The mobs were simply mad with fury. 

Q. They were so mad with fury that: they did not 
listen ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But so far as the leaders were concerned, they 
honestly strove throughout to assist the authorities ? 

A. They tried their best. ’ 


Q. And you do not suggest that any prominent or 
leading person or any person of importance in the city 
did anything to the contrary, leaving alone the notorious 
gamblers ?- I mean the respectable people in the city 
and persons of importance or in leading position ? 

A. I think they indirectly helped the rioters by feed- 
ing them. 

Q. Do you mean these prominent people fed them? 

A. Yes. There were some respectable persons occupy: 
ing some important position in the city. 

Q. Did they assist in any manner ? 

A. I think they contributed something to the funds 
to provide food to the rioters or to support the injured. 

Q. You suggest these people, people of standing like 
Mr. Patel, contributed to provide food to the rioters and 
to support the injured ? v : 

A. I have no data to go upon. 

Q. You have no evidence ? 

A.T have been told that respectable persons have 
contributed to the funds. 

Q. You were told of many things. Did you find any 
evidence in support of that? Did you investigate it? 

A. Not supporting the rioters, but supporting the 
injured. ‘ 

Q. Did you investigate, did you find any truth in it ? 

A. Yes, Sir. There were some respectable persons. 

Q. Who were they ? . z 

A. They were the Banias and some of the leading 
shrofis. 

Q. Did you find any subscription list opened or any 
thing in evidence ? - é 

A. Thad a case put up against them. That was 
afterwards withdrawn. 

Q. On the information that you got, you prosecuted 
some people ? 

A. No. I have.not actually prosecuted. 

Q. You suggested prosecution of some people for having 
contributed to support the rioters, and the case was not 
proceeded with at all? 

A. Not proceeded with. 

Q. Then it comes to this: that you have really no reli- 
able or tangible evidence for the statement that you 
made ? 

A, There is no tangible evidence at all. 

Q. Then when you say that the educated men had 
instigated the rioting. I take it you mean the literate 
people, not the educated people in the sense of the better 
educated people ? 

A. One who knows how to read and. write. 
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Q. What you suggest is that those who took part in the 
riots and who might have instigated them were the same 
class of people but the latter knew how to read and 
write ? . 

A. The labour class. 

Q. You do not suggest that educated people took part 
in the rioting ? 

A..T have no evidence. i 

Q. When you talk of people who can read and write 
taking part or helping in the riots, you mean the mill- 
hands ? 

A. They do not know much. 

Q. For instance, there are large numbers of people 
among the millhands who are earning comparatively 
high wages; they are all people who can read and 
write ? j 
- A. Not of that sort. 

Q. There are a considerable number of mill-hands who 
know how to read and write ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The writings you speak of at the Chowky and other 
places might have been written by any one of them ? 

A. The words that were used in the writing could not 
be their work. They could not write a poem. 

Q. Why? There are a large number of them earning 
Rs. 100 and more who are much better off than clerks on 
Rs. 30 or 40. Why were they not capable of writing 
it? 

A. No; they are not very much literate. 

Q. Then your suggestion that people knowing how to 
read and writo other than millhands must have had a 
hand in the rioting is based on the writings that you saw 
on some of the walls ? 

A. Not only that; but soon after the riots, there 
appeared also poems circulated printed in the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi and sold in Bazars. and they did contain 
poisonous language against Government. 

Q. Was anybody arrested with regard to that ? 

A. Yes, Sir. On the 17th, 2 men were arrested. 

Q. Were they prosecuted ? 

A. They were prosecuted under section 108, Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

Q. And convicted ? 

A. Yea, Sir. And Mahatma Gandhi himself has refuted 
the contents of these. 

Q. Who were these people? 

A. Lal Shakar, Har Jeevandas. 

Q. What was their station in life ? 

A. They used to write such poems. 

Q. Surely you do not conclude that because you find 
one or two individuals were doing that that the educated 
men or literate people as a class had a hand in this riot ? 

A. I give my reason. My inference is based on facts. 
I have stated my reasons. 

Q. By “ educated” you mean people who know how 
to read and write; you did not mean thereby the better 
educated classes ? 

A. How canI say 20? 

Q. You said so? 

A. I said so because I have no evidence. 

Q. If you have no evidence to support your suggestion, 
you must recognise that you are not entitled to make 
it? 

A. I have got one evidence only ; the attitude of the 
medical students who were educated much above the 
normal standard were very hostile against the Sister of 
the hospital; they treated her with contempt. When 
Sergeant Fraser was brought into the hospital they 
actually hooted. 

Q. That was on the llth? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What hospital is that ? 

A. Civil hospital And they have got university 
degree, L.P.C. 

Q. That is not a University degree ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Trained there for the medical profession ? 

A. Exactly so. 

Q. Were you there when this oocurred ? 


A. No; I was told afterwards. 

Q. You did not know exactly what occurred ? 

A. I was not personally there. 

Q. Then you speak of arms being taken from the 
temple? From that you conclude that people who 
know how to read and write must be in it. Why do you 
say that? 

A. Because they know who possesses fire-arma. 

Q. The fact that Gossainji’s temple possesses a license 
may be known to any person who knows how to read and 
write ? 

A. Not to the labour class. 

Q. If some people frequent these temples they certainly 
would know that arms are hung up there ? 

A. We have got instances. Bhagat has got no status ; 
he took these men. 

Q. The man who was on the Ist day near Kanuga’s 
hospital ? : 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was that man prosecuted and convicted ? 

A. He was prosecuted and convicted. 

Q. What for ? 

A. He was prosecuted under sections 121, 129, etc., 
Indian Penal Code. 

He led these people to the tomple ? 
. Yes, Sir. aoe 
. To get the arms ? 
. Yes, Sir. 
. You call him a notorious gambler ? 
. He was. 
You do not put him forward as representing the 
educated classes ? 

A, Educated persons may be gamblers. 

Q. They may be anything. You found a notorious 
gambler doing something; you do not say that the 
educated classes are guilty of this, because a person who 
knows how to read and write is a notorious gambler ? 

A. I have stated about Kesavlal Dayabhai, photo- 
grapher. 

Q. Because a notorious gambler led the millhands to 
get firearms, is that sufficient to call the educated classes 
asdangerous ? Each one of these people is of that charac- 
ter? You have several insufficient reasons, and they 
put together can make no good reason. 

A. I should think so. 

Q. I put it to you, each reason by itself does not appear 
to me to be sufficient reason. You suggest that because 
you have 5 insufficient reasons, therefore all the 5 put 
together will make some good reason for your conclu- 
sion ? 

A. These are not insufficient, but sufficient. 

Q. You said insufficient ? 

A. I consider them as sufficient reasons. 

Q. Now Hussain Khan and Balakhidas, as I understood 
from Mr. Chatfield, were people who are magistrates 
and as such ordinarily dealt with matters connected 
with millhands and people of that type. 

A. Hussain Khan does not deal with mill cases. 

Q. Taking Bulakhidas, he deals with cases in which 
this class of population is concerned. If this is a fact 
they would certainly know him. 

A, They would not know his house. 

Q. They would certainly know him; he was a magis- 
trate and dealt with matters in which they were concern- 
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A. Yes. 

Q. If for some reason or other, he was unpopular with 
them, they would like to get at him. That is also pro- 
bable ? 

A. It is probable. 

Q. Now if he was unpopular and they wanted to get 
at him, where is the difficulty in the way of the mill- 
hands finding his house in some manner? That docs 
not require any literary equipment. 

A. The millhands could not possibly know where 
they reside. 

Q. Gould not possibly know his house ? 

A. No. 

Q Any millhand oan find that out ? 
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A. The millhands cannot find out unless they are 
helped by some people in that locality ; they cannot 
know it by themselves. 


Q. They do not require an educated person to point. 


out the house. If you want to find out the house some- 
body can show it. 

A. That does not necessarily follow. 

Q. Do you agree that that is not s sufficient reason in 
any event ? if 

A. Bulakhidas did not deal with the millhands at the 
time he was attacked. s 

Q. I learnt that from Mr. Chatfield that he was dealing 
with cases in which they were interested. Were 
Bulakhidas and Hussain Khan very unpopular officers 
in the city 2 
~ A. I cannot say. 

Q. You have been 9 years a police officer and many 
things must have come to your notice. 

A, Perhaps it was their misfortune that they were 
attacked by the rioters. 

Q. You never heard that they were very unpopular 
officers ? a - 

A. They had gone over to another officer also, the City 
Magistrate Mr. Jaganlal. 

Q. That is not answering the question. My question 
is, in your knowledge of the city (I take it you are a 
resident of Ahmedabad and your family have been resid- 
ing for‘a long time in the city), surely you can tell me 
from what you have heard whether these officers were 
very unpopular or not ? 

A. I would not like to answer that question. 

Q. Ido not force you to if you do not want to. If 
they were unpopular officers, the attack on them would 
be explicable in some manner ? 

A. It is evident. ‘ 

Q. You spoke about the attack on Mr. Larkin ? 

A. Yes, Sir. When I went there, he was bleeding. 

Q. Did Mr. Larkin tell you who attacked him ? 

A. I asked him how he got the injury. He pointed to 
the man who was groaning there lying with his face down- 
wards. He said he was sorry he was to be ahot and when 
he was being picked up, I learnt his name. 

Q. Was there a big crowd at the time ? 

A. There was a crowd standing opposite the platoon. 

*Q. Not at that spot ? 

A. Except the stretcher bearers I did not see anybody 
else. 

Q. At that place, where Mr. Larkin received his injury, 
how many men were there ? 

A. I think about 25 or 30. I cannot say the exact 
number. 


Q. You spoke of the rioters being supplied with food 
and water and other things by the people. Might not 
have that been through fear of them ? 2 

A. There is no instance known that the rioters 
domanded this from the public. - 

Q. It is not a question of demanding. If the rioters 
rush into a particular locality the people might have 
to supply them with food and water in order that they 
might not commit violence. 

A. It was not necessary, because they could have 
plundered many shops. 

Q. Exactly. In order to prevent the plundering, 
people would rather give them these things and stop 
plundering their houses or shops ? 

A. They could have asked from the shopkeepers if 
they wanted it without plundering. 

Q. How do you know that they never asked ? 

A. Because there were no incidents. 

Q. What do you mean by “no incidents ” ? 

A. I have not clear evidence about it. I have been 
moving in the public and no one has so far told me that 
rioters wanted to be fed by them. If they were not fed, 
in my honest belief, they would have gone away. This 
was direct encouragement to them. 

Q. In what locality was this? 

A. I noticed it in Richey Read, in Khadia and other 
Places. : 

Q. You saw it yourself? 


. A. I saw food being taken and distributed. 

Q. You saw food being brought and distributed ? 

A. Yes, Sir; I have seen it. . 

Q. You were present when the food was brought in 
by people ? 

A. Not that. When I was walking up through the 
different military detachments I saw that food was being 
given to them and on tho appearance of the military 
they were disappearing. 

Q. Who were giving food when you arrived 2? What 
did you sce ? 

A. I saw some respectable, good-looking fellows. 
. Where did you see that ? 

. First, on the Richey Road. 

. What part of Richey Road ? 

. Near Pankor post on the main road. 

Where were tho rioters at that time ? 

The rioters had disappeared in the bye-lanes. 
There were no rioters in the lanes? 

. There were ; we had seen them at a distance ; when 
we arrived they scattered. 4 

Q. When you arrived: they distributed the food to 
them in the bye-lanes ? 

A. I actually saw men running with food in their hands 
or caps. 

Q. What did you exactly see? When you came you 
saw rioters on the road ata distance. When you arrived 
near them they dispersed in the bye-lanes. What did 
you observe about food being distributed ? 

A. There was nothing to be seon. I saw from a dis- 
tance food being given to them. 

Q. At what distance ? 

A. It may be about 200 or 300 yards. 

Q. Was there a large crowd of rioters at the time ? 

A. About 100 to 150. 

Q. How many people were distributing food ? ~ 

A. There were two or three. 

Q. Why do you conclude that these 2 or 3 people were 
residents of that locality. They might have been people 
who were with the rioters ? 2 

A. They looked like respectable persons. 
say that they belonged to the locality. 

Q. You do not suggest that they belonged to the 
locality 2. They might have come with the rioters them- 
selves. They might be among the rioters ? 

A, They may be, Sir. 

Q. What other locality did you see in which food was 
being distributed in this way ? : . 

A, At Shahpur. 

Q. Was that immediately after ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You have seen this personally in Shahpur? . 

A. I personally saw some food being distributed on 
the Richey Road, Khadia Chowky. 

. At that junction ? 

. Midway between the two roads. 

It is a very narrow road. 

Yos, Sir. 

When did you arrive? ° 

About 3-30. 

On the llth? 

Yes. 

And where were the rioters at that time ? 

. On the Khadia Road. 

It must have been blocked by the rioters ? 

They were in one place. 

. Wherever they were, they must be in numbers and 
thoy would have blocked the road. You were at the 
junction ? . 

A. I was passing the Panch Kuwa gate. 

Q. You saw them from the junction ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. You did not turn but went straight on ? 

A. I was anxious to reach the Pankor Road. 

Q. At what distance did you see them ? 

A. About 150 to 200 yards. 

Q. You know the width of the road is very small ? 

A. About 25 feet. 

@. Were you on horseback 2 
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A. I was on foot. 

Q. You were hurrying to Panch Kuwa gate; you 
could nut have noticed anything in particular that was 
happening at about 150 yards in that bye-lane, when you 
were passing up the main road hurrying on to Panch 
Kuwa gate, the width of the road being very small. 

A. I could not notice them actually giving food, but 
I saw a Hindu gentleman. 

. Did you yourself see anyone giving food ? 

- No, Sir. I was told so. = 

Where were you told so? : 

. It was at the junction of these roads. 

When you were passing ? 

Yes. Somebody said that food was being given. 
You did not see it yourself ? 

No. 

. This is the second incident. Where else did you 
see the food given ? 


\ 
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A. From the Ratanpol I saw trays of food being taken. 

Q. After these two incidents or before ? 

A. After. 

Q. What time was it? 

A. I cannot possibly say the time. 

Q. Morning or evening or noon? 

A. It must be late in the evening on the 11th? 

Q. Where were you coming from ? 

A. I must be moving up the road. é 

Q. Patrolling the road ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw what ? 

A. Some trays. 
. @ With food ? 

A. I did not see it. I think it was that some sweets 
were brought in them. 


Q. Were there any rioters at the time ? 
A. No. 


Q. Why do you suppose that these trays of sweetmeats 
were brought for rioters when there were no rioters at 
all? 

A. Because there were none else to take food to. 

Q. There were no rioters at that time. The simple 
fact that trays were taken by somebody to somebody 
else leads you to conclude that they were taken to the 
rioters. You do not -know where they were sent and 
what was their destination ? 


A. No, Sir. Subsequently I found out from one man 
ig Ratanpol. 

Q. When was this ? 

A. Very probably on the 13th when I took the Com- 
missioner and the Inspector General of Police. 

Q. To that man Virchand Bhagat, on that day ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you find ? 

A. That there were huge iron trays and piles of fuel 
there. I went in to the Ratanpol and the Machipol and 
found big iron trays there. 

Q. Were they lying on the ground ? 

A. No, they were in the street. 

Q. On the roadway of the street ? 

A. Not on the roadway. 

Q. It was not in any house ? 

A. No, it was a chowk of the surrounding houses. 

Q. And trays were lying there? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. This was on the 13th? 

A. Yes. 4 

Q. On the 13th there were no riote ? 

A. No. 

Q. There were no rioters about that place ? 

A. No. 

Q. You saw empty trays lying there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you find ? 

A. 12 to 13, and I questioned the men there. 

Q. Whom ? 

A. The man I questioned was alsé a gambler. I forget 
his name. 

Q. You seem to have come across many gamblers ? 

1 


A. The feeding was done by Virchand Bhagat who 
was the leader of gamblers. 

Q. You questioned some other gambler ? 

A. Yes, and I asked him what these were for, and he 
said, “ These are for feeding the rioters and you can go 
and question Virchand who has done all this.” 

Q. This gambler who gave you that information, was 
he a person living in that locality or some other locality ? 

A. In that locality. 

Q. And he said this was for feeding the rioters and 
Virchand had done it ? 

A. Yes, so I took all these officers to Virchand. 

Q. And you questioned him about it ? 

A. No, I brought him direct to Mr. Pratt. 

Q. And Mr. Pratt questioned him ? 

A. Mr. Pratt told him it was very shameful to have 
fed the rioters in that manner. He said not only he 
but any person having a heart would do s0. 

Q. So it comes to this, as to this suggestion about food 
that it was Mr. Virchand, a notorious gambler, who did 
it? ~ 

A. In one locality. 

Q. You have no information about any other locality ? 

A. Yes, Sir, about Sarangpur. 

Q. Were you there ? 

A. No, during my investigation I found it out. s 

Q. You did not see it yourself ? 

A. No. > 

Q. And what did you find out, that sweetmeats were 
distributed ? 

A. No, Sir, in Sarangpur they had purchased Sev 
Mumra to the extent of several maunds. 

Q. Who had done that ? 

A. Some respectable persons. 

Q. Did you find out their names ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you prosecute them ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You felt there was not sufficient evidence to bring 
them before a court of law? : 

A. This matter was under contemplation whether they 
should be prosecuted for feeding the rioters or not. 

. Ultimately you did not ? 

. I did not under orders of the Inspector General. 
. Virchand was prosecuted ? 

. Virchand was prosecuted for another offence. 

He was not prosecuted for this ? 

. Not for feeding the rioters to my knowledge. 
What was he prosecuted for ? 

For taking part in the riots. 

Was he convicted ? 

- No, Sir, the case was withdrawn. It was not my 
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Q. It was withdrawn because there was not sufficient 
evidence of his complicity in the riot ? 

A. I cannot give the reasons, Sir. 

Q. He was never brought before a court at all? 

A. It was withdrawn by the order of the first tribunal. 

Q. Was he put up before the first tribunal ? 

A. I do not know whether he was actually put up or 
not. 

Q. He was not charged with having fed the riotérs and 
thereby abetted the riots ? 

A. I do not think so. 


Q. You had that information available to you when 
he was put up? 


P A. That was not my case, and I do not know the full 
‘acts. 

Q. But you had, and through you the police had, this 
information that you have told us about to-day ? 

Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Bombay Government— 
Mr. Guider can tell all about this I think ; it is rather out 
of this witness’s scope. 

- Q. You found out this fact about his having fed the 
rioters; did you communicate that to your superior 
officers ? 

A. Yes. . 
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Q. So that information was available to the police 
about Virchand having taken this part in feeding the 
Tioters ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As to burning these buildings you say they must 
have carricd kerosine oil ; did you see any person carrying 
kerosine oil ? eee 

A. No personally I did not. 

Q. You merely conclude that somebody must have 
brought kerosine oil in order to set fire to the building ? 

A. No, that is from the evidence we had during the 
investigation. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You know as a matter of fact that there are anar- 
chistes and seditionists in different big cities of India ? 

A. Yes Sir, there are. 

Q. And you are also aware of the fact asa police officer 
that from time to time pamphlets and poems are issued 
both under a fictitious name and sometimes over real 
names, and they are distributed ? 

A. They are, Sir. 

Q. Then further you are aware that these seditioniste 
and anarchists take advantage of such occasions to in- 
culcate their own doctrines and they try to incite people 
whenever any occasion arises ? 

A. They do, Sir. . 

Q. Therefore if you found these writings written on 
that bridge do you claim that in the city of Ahmedabad, 
which contains more than 300,000 inhabitants, there are 
no seditionists or anarchists ? 

A. There may be. 

Q. Therefore it is more than probable that this writing 
on the wall of that bridge was the action of some sedi- 
tionist or anarchist ? : 

A. He may not be a seditionist or anarchist. 

Q. Or he may be? 

A. Yes, he may be. 

Q. Therefore why do you say that this writing on the 
bridge was the action of the educated community of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Because we had no information otherwise. 

Q. Because you have no information otherwise there- 
fore you are prepared to make a suggestion against the 
whole educated community of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Not against the whole. 


Q. That is my point. If the result of your evidence 
is that this was the action of some particular crazy 
individual, I have no quarrel with that; but when you 
go a step further and suggest that the educated classes 
were behind that, I want to cross-examine you on that. 
Therefore may I take it that your evidence goes so far 
that it was the action of some individual person ? 

A. Or mote, because the hand-writing was not in one 
hand. 

Q. Now many hand-writings were there? How many 
photographs have you got? . 

A. Three photographs.* 

Q. Therefore it was the hand-writing of three men ? 

A. More than three. 

Q. Half a dozen ? 

A. At least four or five. : 

Q. Do you say it was done at one and the same time ? 

A. I should think so, Sir. 

Q. And it is a very frequented place ? 

A. It was on the day of the 11th when the whole busi- 
ness was at a standstill. 

Q. The place where you found this was it a well fre- 
quented place ? : 

A. It is on the main road: 

Q. People pass that place frequently ? 

A. Yes, Sir, ordinarily. 

Q. Therefore taking it to be the hand-writing of about 
four persons, it is quite possible that in a city where 
there are 300,000 inhabitants there might be more than 
two dozen anarchists and seditionists ? ‘ 

A. I cannot say. 


© Not reproduced. 


Q. Therefore I want to know what is your reason for 
saying that was the action of the educated inhabitants 
of Ahmedabad, or that they were at the back of those 
persons ? 

A. All the facts taken together have led me to form 
that opinion, not one data alone. 


Q. You will admit that so far as the supplying of 
sweetmeats, etc., was concerned, a number of these per- 
sons were inhabitants of these mohallas ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They must have had their fathers, and brothers and 
mothers here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when from the early morning till 6, o’clock in 
the evening the people were going about from place to 
place committing all this arson and damage they would 
be supplied with food by their own relations ? 

A. Food was supplied to the labouring class. 


Q. But you did not see any labouring class ; you have 
already stated that you only saw food being taken ? 
. I have found out in my investigations. 
. That the food was supplied to the labouring class ? 
- Yes, Sir. 
. And that no food was taken by any other person? . 
. It must have been. 
. By others too ? 
. By others too. | 


. Therefote supposing I have an idea of burning a 
certain building—and I quite agree with you that there 
would be some leaders—and I am followed by 100 people, 
and I move about with a party of 100, if I am so disposed, 
certainly I will arrange for my own food and food for 
those following me. Is there anything strange in that ? 

A. You as the leader of the mob would arrange it ? 

Q. Yes, as the leader of the rioters. 

A. It was not done so here. 

Q. But according to your investigation you do not 
know ? 

A. We have not found it from the investigation. 

Q. Therefore, if any friends or relations of these people 
whq were moving about from place to place, admitting 
that your information is correct, did in two or three 
instances supply a certain number of the crowd with 
food and eatables, why do you conclude that the whole 
city of Ahmedabad was in sympathy with the rioters ? 

A. Ido not mean the whole city. Lonly say that both 
educated and uneducated have taken part in this riot. 

Q. If you make that statement there is no quarrel 
about it. Z 

A. That is the only statement I have made. - 

" Q. You say in this riot both educated and uneducated 
were concerned ? That is all, you do not mean to say 
anything else ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did state that the educated class, the citizens, 
were in sympathy with the rioters ? 

A. Not the citizens, Sir, the educated people. I 
did not mean the whole educated public of Ahmedabad. 

Q. And that would be a very infinitesimal portion of 
the inhabitants of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Well I have not judged ; it won’t go to a majority 
of the population. 

Q. Therefore I come to that point again. You have 
based your inference upon three instances that have 
come to your notice and from those three instances why 
do you say a large number of people were in sympathy 
with these rioters ? : 

A. Not large ; only educated people had a hand in it. 

Q. And I say a few individuals. : 

A. Not manye ‘ 

Q. So far as your investigation went, not more than 
a dozen ? 

A. No, it would go to some hundred or a couple of 
hundred. 

Q. From your investigation you find about a hundred 
people were supplying eatables to these rioters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have given us only three instances ? 
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A, But I found there were some purchasers of these 
eatables, some who had supplied therh, some who had 
cooked them. 

Q. In that manner you are applying section 107 of 
the Indian Penal Code ? 

A. Not in that way. 

Q. Like the receivers of stolen property, the man who 
commits the theft and the man who disposes of the pro- 

erty 2 : 
P vid About 100 men might have taken part in the feed- 
ing of the rioters. 

Q. And also you include those who cooked the food ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. And also those who drew water from-wells 2? You 
say 80? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So, including the whole lot, it does not go beyond a 
hundred ? 

A. I do not think so. ; 

Q. You have said that this gambler professed to be a 
Satyagrahs 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he one of those who had taken the vow ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Why do you say he was a Satyagraht ? 

A. He was telling me in person— I am a Satyagrahi 
now, We will do what we like,” and he was taking the 
part of a Satyagraha member. 

Q. Have you becn able to ascertain as a matter of 
fact whether he was a member ? 

A. Ihave found out that he was not a member of the 
Satyagraha. 

Q. He was only saying so ? 

A. He was only professing and styling himself as such. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You have described a procession that took place, 
and you say there were some banners carried with ins- 
criptions on them ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the inscriptions ? 

A. I -have supplied them; I have got the English 
translations of them. 

Q. You say here the posters of the Gaiety Theatre 

* were burnt by the mob, who had “ pulled down the wood- 
framed posters exhibited outside and set them on fire.” 
Why was that done ? 

A. To cause damage to the Cinematograph because 
they had not observed the Sunday previous, considered 
asa black Sunday. 

Q. And did they also burn the Cinema ? 

A. That was talked of. 

Q. You have mentioned a meeting of 30,000 people; 
who addressed that meeting 2 Who were the people who 
organised that meeting ? 

A. On the evening of the 10th ? - 

Q. Yes. You say ‘‘ As was notified in the circulars 
issued that day a very large mass meeting was held in the 
river-bed attended by about 30,000 people. It lasted 
for about an hour and wasover at8P.m.” That was 
called by the Satyagraha Sabha and it was addressed by 

. the leaders of the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the burden of the speeches ? 

A. I did not attend the meeting. 

Q. Did you have any report about it ? 

A. Ihad no report about it. The Intelligence Branch 
was different from the Executive. I was in the, Execu- 
tive Branch at the time. 

Q. You do not know what was said ? 

A. I do not know the proceedings of the mecting. 

Q. But the general effect was ‘very good ? 

A. Very good. 

Q. Do these gentlemen you have mentioned, Dr. 
Kanuga, Mr. Yajnik and Mr. Patel, belong to the Satya- 
graha movement ? 

A. They do. 

Q. You said rumours wero also afloat that the Hindus 
and Muhammadans together would take out in procession 


from the civil hospital the corpses of the men who had 
died from the injuries received in the disturbance of the 
previous day, and would hold a joint prayer meeting at 
the Jama Masjid. Do you mean the Hindus and Muham- 
madans would pray jointly ? 

A. That was the rumour spreadat that time. 

Q. But how could they pray jointly, the Hindu and 
Muhammadan prayers are not alike? Was it merely 
a meeting to be held or were there to be prayers jointly? 

A. The rumour was that they would hold a prayer 
meeting there. 

Q. With what object, prayer for whom ? 

A. For the dead that were injured on the previous 
day, or for the repealing of the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. That is what you think ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But you did not hear what they were going to pray 
for 2) 

A. No. 

Q. You have said that you were told by Mr. Boyd 
to be discreet in opening fire on the mob ? 

A. Yes, Sir, to use discretion. : 

Q. He told you to use discretion, what was meant 
by that ? 


A, That unless it was absolutely necessary, there _ 


should not be loss of life. 

Q. And you carried that out ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Then again you say as it was Friday there was 
a mob in the Jama Maejid and the feelings of the Muham- 
madans $¢ were rather excited at sceing military pickets 
near the mosque, but with the exercise of a little tact 
they were appeased and they went inside” the mosque 
to pray. I want to be a little clearer as to what you 
mean by a little tact. 

A. I told these people that if they did not like the 
sepoys stationed near the doors of the Jama Maajid, 
I would withdraw them to some distance. They said 
there were bullets coming inside. I said no bullets 
could go inside the mosque and they need not be afraid ; 
they could offer their prayers and go home. And with 
this talk to them they were satisfied ; they went inside. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly that there were 
military near the mosque and the Muhammadans who 
had come there to pray had come out and complained 
of the nearness of the military to the mosque ? 

A, They resented it. 

Q. And you told them they need not be afraid of it 
and no bullets would go into the mosque, and the military 
would be withdrawn from the gate of the mosque ? 

A. Not actually withdrawn, but they would be 
stationed at a little distance away, not quite close to 
the doors. 

Q. And that satisfied them and they went inside ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You say that the ambulance work which was 
done by volunteers was of a character which would 
induce the inference that it was pre-arranged, but you 
say as a matter of fact it was not so. How do you say 
that ? 

A, Before we as police officers had an idea of firing 
actually on the rioters we could. see that the dead were 
picked up and the injured were picked up very speedily, 
and they had even good stretchers. 

Q. You attribute that to their organisation rather 
than to any anticipated need for this purpose ? 

A. It was only their promptness, not that it was pre- 
arranged. It would give one that idea, but not that 
it was really so. 

Q. It was due to good organisation and promptitude ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. About these inscriptions, is it not possible that 
the four different characters were inscribed by one man ? 

A. They were scribbled off in charcoal. 

Q. You found different characters from which you 
concluded that there were four or five persons. Is 
it not possible that one person could write in four or 
five diffcrent hands ? 

A. It may be so, It need not necessarily follow. 
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Q. You have mentioned about martial law being 
proclaimed, I think you refer to the military order? 

A. Yes, I refer to the military order, there was_no 
martial law proclaimed here. 


Bu Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay. 

Q. You have emphasised the fact that this 
photographer Kesavlal was a Jain. You might just 
explain for the benefit of the Committee why you 
emphasise the fact that he is a Jain? 


A, Jains are a class of Hindus, who are most religious, 
and who would not take the life of even the smallest 
creature. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat er :—There may be 
a black sheep ? 


Witness.—Kesavlal Popatlal was another Jain in the 
same case. 


Sir C. H. Setalyad :—Was this photographer con- 
victed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 
Jains. 

Mr. Kemp :—You said that you had the anon shops 
closed on the morning of the 11th? 

A, Yea, Sir. 

Q. There is no question, I take it, of anything that 
happened on the 11th being due to drunkenness ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. It could not possibly be due to drunkenness ? 

A. Drunkenness was only seen in the latter part, in 
the afternoon when they broke open the liquor shops. 

Q. You got the impression that this mob were anti- 
European and anti-Government ? 

A, Yes, Sir, 

Q. I want you to tell me what made you to conclude 
or what gave you the impression that they were anti- 
European ? 

A, Everybody who was clad in European costume 
was stoned. Mr. Dalal was assaulted in the motor car 
because he was clad in European costume. The Parsis 
had to change their head wear and they used to put 
on skull caps instead of hats. 

Q. You were also stoned when riding on your bicycle ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did any one suggest that you should not be stoned 
or did any one try to protect you? 

A. Yes, Sir, When I and the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. Shirgaonkar, were passing, shouts were 
heard from the crowds, ‘ 

Q. What is the meaning of deshis ? 

A. Indians, 

Q. It was more anti-European even than anti-Govern- 
ment ? 

+ A. It was 80. 

Q. You were questioned with regard to the magis- 

trates who were attacked, but you were mentioning 


I think Bhogia and Virchand are also 


-something about the City Magistrate, he is not here and 


there is no case about him. What about him ? 

A. The rioters had actually gone to the place of the 
City Magistrate, Mr. Chhaganlal Mehta, and he had 
to run for his life, and there was a sort of dispensary 
opened in his own house. 

Q. As far as you know, he was a particularly unpopular 
magistrate ? 

A. No, Sir. « 

Q. Now you have been questioned at considerable 
length on your reasons for saying that some better class 
of people were either sympathising with or involved 
in the riots. You were questioned as a police officer 
of your experiences and investigations. The answers 
you gave were based on your experiences in and during 
the investigation and the riots ? 

A. Exactly, Sir. 

-Q. Whatever answers you gave, 
thoroughly believed by you? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you in charge of the Astodia case? 

A, Yes, Sir. 
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Q. Do you remember in that case whether any man 
was originally charged or arrested for supplying sweet- 
meats to the rioters ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was there any evidence on oath in the court that 
there had been well dressed respectable citizens supplying 
sweetmeats to the rioters ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I take it that you did not yourself know why some 
of these men were not eventually tried ? 

A, Under orders from the Deputy Inspector General. 

Q. When you were first stoned at Richey Road, you 
say that stones came down from up above and the houses 
were occupied by millhands or lower classes ? 

A. There were very respectable shopkeepers and 
business men’s residential quarters also. 

Q. It is suggested by a member of the court that 
possibly the inscriptions on Fernandez bridge might 
have been done by some anarchist from some other place. 
It is possible, but is it reasonable to suppose that all 
these shopkeepers’ windows were inhabited by up- 
country anarchists ? 

A. None, Sir. All are Gujaratis there. 

Q. You were quite satisficd that that was done by 
Ahmedabad people who lived there ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. These inscriptions are, I believe, before the court ? 

A. The photographs of these inscriptions are before 
the court, the inscriptions are in Gujarati. 

Q. On the night of the 10th were the mobs armed 
on Richey Road ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. On the morning of the 11th were they aead't 

A. I went up to Panch Kuwa gate; I saw nobody 
was armed. 

Q. When did you see them armed ? 

A, When coming back at about 8 I saw for the first 
time that they were armed with sticks or lathis, 

Q. Do you know or did you enquire as to where these 
sticks came from ? 

A. I was told that these sticks were taken from the 
shops near the three gates and a cart was coming for 
the Friday fair from which they had plundered these 
heavy sticks. 

Q. Were there any sticks looted on the night before 
the 10th on the Prem gate side ? 

A. I don’t know that. It is outside my division. 

Q. You have mentioned that the sight of ‘the wounded 
further excited the people when they saw them taken 
to the hospital. Where was that ? 

A. On the Richey Road. 

Q. That was on the afternoon of the 10th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

. Q. Is that the nearest way to take the wounded from 
the Prem gate to the civil hospital ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. It was a round-about way to go? 

A. It is‘a long way. The nearest road would be 
from Prem gate and Delhi Chakla street to the civil 
hospital. 

Q. You have not suggested why they were taken to 
the hospital by that route ? 

A. I think it was to make an exhibition of the wounded. 


_ By Mr. Jivanlal Desas, Couneel to the Gujarat Sabha, 


Ahmedabad— 

Q. From Prem gate these wounded persons were 
taken to the dispensary ? 

A. So I learnt afterwards. 

Q. To be treated ? 

A. Perhaps to render first-aid. 

Q. There is a dispensary near the Panch Kuwa gate 
which is nearer to Prem gate than to the civil hospital ? 

‘A. It is not kept open always. 

Q. It is nearer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Between Prem gate and the hospital there is the 
Anklesaria dispensary which is nearer ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. So far as medical aid was concerned, these people 
could have been taken to Anklesaria’s dispensary or 
to Dr. Gandhi in preference to the civil hospital ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your suggestion that they were taken there for 
exhibition is only gratuitous ? 

A. No, because when they were injured by bullets, 
they could not possibly be treated in a dispensary and 
their removal to the hospital was evidently necessary 
to any man of common sense. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Dr. Kanuga, or Dr. 
Anklesaria or Dr. Gandhi could not havetreated these 
people ? 2 

A. They could not have treated these people. The 
bullets had to be removed and operations had to be 
performed, which could only be done in the hospital 
and not in a dispensary. 

Q. I take it, Mr. Kothawala, that they were actually 
treated at Dr. Kanuga’s dispensary ? 

A. They were simply dressed, superficially. 

Q. You mean their wounds were washed ? 

A. Their wounds were washed and they were 
immediately sent to the hospital. 

Q. You know that for some time the masses of 
Ahmedabad are taking interest in political matters ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Keen interest ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 30th March there was some incident at 
Delhi ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And that was well known here ? 

A. Through the papers. 

Q. The attack on Swamt Shraddhanand and the 
attack on the station, all ¢hese incidents had excited 
some people here ? 

The President :—We did not have evidence of any 
attack on Swami Shraddhanand. 

Mr Desai.—That was reported in the papers. 

Q. That there was an attack on Swami Shraddhanand 
in Chandni Chowk that about 12 bayonets were aimed 
at him ? 

A. It was reported in the papers that an attack was 
made on him on the 30th March. 

Q. On the 30th March a hartal was contemplated at 
certain places ? 

A. A hartal was arranged at Ahmedabad also, it was 
put off till the 6th. 

Q. On the 30th March it was observed at certain 
places and Delhi was one of them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As the result of that there was some disturbance 
at Delhi, and the news that came to Ahmedabad excited 
some people ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. On the 6th there was a big procession and a hartal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The organisers had taken proper precautions for 
complete quiet ? 

A. But they were nervous. 

Q. That may be another thing; but they had taken 
proper precautions ? 

A. But they were nervous at the last moment. 

Q. Theyhad their own volunteers and they had taken 
proper precautions ? 

A. Yes, ‘but they were nervous. 

Q. It was carried out without police assistance ? 

A. Perhaps police assistance would have been a cause 
of some trouble. 

Q. It was an orderly procession ? 

A. Not very orderly: It caused some nervousness 
to the organisers. 

Q. And to the police also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you know that the organisers were 
nervous ? 

A. Mr. Bachubhai himself told me that they had got 
all-means of controlling them, that they were nervous 
till they reachod the river-bed and that it would be better 


that the police should not make any show. I assured 
him that the police were neither going to interfere nor 
giving any trouble to the procession and Mr. Bachubhai 
said that the masses were getting excited. 

Q. He was nervous of police interference ? 

A. There was some sort of excitement then. 

Q. He wanted the police to be out of the field ? 

A. That is one thing, and he himself felt nervous. 

Q. It is all right, let him be nervous. But was there 
any other party nervous? The Cinema man, was he 
nervous particularly ? 

A. He had at least said that he was nervous, whether 
there was danger or not. 

Q. He had applied for an armed police force ? 

A. I don’t know that. It is not in my division. He 
is in B Division. : 

Q. B Division is just opposite to A Division ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you anywhere round the fountain head at 
Richey Road on the 6th? ~ 

A. I was. 

Q. Did you notice an armed police party stationed 
there at about 4, 5, 6 or 7 o’clock ? 

A. No, I did not notice it. 

Q. Have you yet ascertained that there was an armed 
police party stationed there on the 6th at the request 
of the proprietor ? 

A. I have not ascertained whether there was a party 
stationed there or not. 

Q. You did not notice it ? 

A. No, none. 

Q. On the 6th you had taken some precautions only 
at the Khas Bazar gate ? 

A. No, I had taken precautions all along from Panch 


-Kuwa up to three gates which is in my charge. 


Q. The procession did not pass beyond the corner 
on the Richey Road. It went into Khadia. 

The whole of the Richey Road was left open for 
traffic up to the fountain ? 

A. That portion only. 

Q. And the procession left through Khadia, Manik 
Chowk and came along Ranchod fountain, and special 
precautions were taken only at Khas Bazar Road ? 

A. The divisional sub-inspector had a party there. 
The C Division Inspectdr had a party and I had nothing 
to do with it. 

Q. I talk of the police, and not of A or B Division. 
I talk of the police department and they had taken 
special precautions ? 

A. You said I had taken special precautions. 

Q. I said the police had taken special precautions, 
you had an escort there and some officer and Mr. 
Shirgaonkar were waiting there and at no other place ? 

A. At no other place. 

Q. Now all along the route everybody was quiet. 
There was no grumbling going on in the crowd ? 

. Excepting a shouting. 

. Yes, somebody’s Jat and nothing more than that ? 
- No. 

S ne. the meeting also you were not present ? 


You did not get any report ? 
No. 
It was a very orderly meeting ? 
- That was 80. 
. There was no disturbance....... sooeelk 
. I beg your pardon. I had seen the meeting from 
the bridge on the 6th. I saw the meeting on the 6th, 
it was orderly. 
Q. You were accompanied by certain other police 
Officers ? 
A. I was accompanied by Mr. Acton, Mr. Shirgaonkar 
and several others. . 
Q. The crowds were orderly and they dispersed ? 
A. Except that they threw something at the police 
officers standing on the bridge. 
Q. Did they throw anything from the bridge ? 
A. I was told that som2 dust was thrown on them 
not on the police officers but some dust fell on them. 
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Q. Accidentally, from the heavens ? 
A. I enquired and I was told that some carriages 


Were passing by and accidentally some dust fell down. , 


Q. In spite of all that the large crowd of 50,000 
dispersed very quietly and there was no uneasiness in 
the mind of anybody left on that night or the day after 
that ?° 

A. They went away very quietly. 

Q. On the morning of the 9th there was a big meeting 
organised by the Home Rule League at Ahmedabad 
on Swadeshism ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And were you present there on the river-bed ? 

A. I was not personally present. 

Q. Nothing untoward happened there ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. There was a meeting on the 9th evening also at 
Manilal’s Mansions, that also passed off quietly ? 

A. Yes. = 


Q. People were asked to keep quiet in spite of the 


passing of the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. That was one of the clauses laid down. 

Q. Did you attend any meeting in connection with 
the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. None. 

Q. So you cannot tell the Commissioners what was 
the attitude of the people at those meetings ? 

A. No. I can’t tell the attitude of the people at those 
meetings. 

Q. Have you had any reports that the people were 
disorderly at any of these meetings and that they were 
very excited ? . 

A. Well, not particularly at those meetings, but the 
opinion of the people was very much against the makers 
of the laws. 

Q. Have you heard any report at any of the meetings 
in connection with the Rowlatt legislation that there 
was any misrepresentation made by any of the speakers ? 

A. There was no misrepresentation, but I should be 
allowed to say that there was no right representation. 

Q. There was no misrepresentation ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the right interpretation that you wanted ? 

A. I will quote one. incident, Sir, from the Praja 
Bandhu, dated the 11th March, in which one of the 
leaders Chimanlal Jiwanlal Chinoy, a Home Ruler, 
Satyagrahi member, to my knowledge, wrote to the 
editor asking Mr. Gandhi to explain to the public what the 
Rowlatt Act really was because he said that the people 
had very vague ideas about it. He said that the public 
did not know what the Rowlatt Act was and everybody 
said that it was bad and that it ought not to exist. A 
big marwari merchant asked me (the writer continues). 
“If the Government ask for Rs. 6,000 from.me and if 
I do not give it, will the Government put me in jail.?’ 
He further says that ‘we are so far not well educated 
and we must remember that and therefore I earnestly 
urge that we must explain to the public what is in reality 
the Rowlatt Act and we must bring forth the thing 
which is lying behind the curtain and it is hoped that 
Mr. Gandhi will pay attention to it.’ 

Q. What is the date of it ? 

A. It is dated the 11th March. 

Q. That is a request to Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
to explain the Bill to the public ? 

A. And remove these wrong notions. 

Q. There is no misrepresentation of the Act at any 
meeting, but- this gentleman calls upon Mr. Gandhi to 
explain the provisions of the Act to the public ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. And at the meetings the Act or the Bill was pro- 
perly explained ? 

A. I cannot say that because I did not attend. 

Q. On the morning of the 10th about what time did 
you hear of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. At about 8 o’clock or perhaps a little earlier. 

Q. Did you find that a telegram had been received 
from Mr. Gandhi at his Ashram ? 

A. I was told so and people ascertained about it. 


VOL. 


Q. That telegram mentioned the fact of Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest ? 

A. So they said, ,that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested. 

Q. And Mr. Pate issued a circular* wherein he said 
that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested, you have already 
referred to that circular. You might look at the verna- 
cular if you like. 

The President :—That is the circular Mr. Chatfield 
referred to yesterday. 

Mr. Desai :—Ho also mentioned that a telegraphic 
message was received from him on the morning of the 
10th 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that day was to be observed as a day of 
rejoicing ? 

A. Yes, it was to be observed as a holiday. 

Q. There was also a message of Mr. Gandhi read out 
that evening. I mean the translation of a message ? 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. It was published broadcast and also read out at 
the meeting on the 10th. I have got the vernacular. 

A. I remember now that such leaflets were circulated. 

Q. “ Gandhiji on way to Delhi served with order not 
enter Punjab Delhi and restrict himself to Bombay 
disobeyed arrested received order arrest with greatest 
joy desired all participate his joy please call public 
meetings immediately and declare his message which 
shortly reads thus. I have got what I sought my arrest 
makes me free your duty is to seek like freedom by 
fulfilling Satyagraha pledge which is kamadhenu | 
all who love can best serve me by doing what I have 
done they shall not resent my arrest departure from 
truth by a hair’s breadth or violence committed against 
anybody whether Englishman or Indian will surely 
damn the great cause Satyagrahis are handling Satya- 
grahis or non-Satyagrahis Hindus Muhammadans Sikhs 
Parsis Christians and Jews can all take the Swadeshi 
vow and the vow of Hindu-Muhammadan unity as 
proposed by me. Women also doing no less than men. 
Salvation lies in country’s adopting soul force the only 
and sure weapon to fight wrongs through sufferings 
alone we shall reach goal not by reforms dropping on 
us from England however unstintedly.” At the meeting 
of the 10th this message was explained? 

A. I am not in a position to say that, I did not attend 
the meeting. 

Q. The leaflets were circulated and you came across 
the leaflets ? 

A. Yes. After you read the message, I remember 
that such leaflets were read out. 

Q. Circulated broadcast ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Several thousands ? 

A. Must be. 

Q. Have you not yet heard that at the great meeting 
on the evening of the 10th on the sands this message 
was fully explained by Messrs. Patel, Yajnik and others ? 


A. I was told that these three persons and Mrs. Gandhi 
explained the wishes of Mr. Gandhi to refrain from all 
sorts of violence. 


Q. And also asked the people to go to wofk the next 
morning ? F 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not to observe any hartal ? 

A. They were told so. ‘ 

Q. Now we come to the llth morning. When did 
you start off from your house ? 

A. It was about a quarter to seven. . 

Q. You live near the Bhadar ? 

A. Yes. 


* Q. Just where you were stationed on the 10th, you 
saw a big placard there, saying “so long as Mr. 
Gandhi is in jail we shall not go to work.” That placard 
was taken out in the night of the 10th ? 

A. Yes. 


© Appendix 4 to the statement of the Bombay Government, page 208, 
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Q. On the morning of the 11th as you were going 
from the station side, did you notice any gentleman 
asking people to open their shops ? 


A. Personally I did not sce anything, but I saw ono 
gentleman forcing the cyclewala Kama to shut his shop 
and there was a bit of a quarrel. 

Q. What time was it ? 

_A. It was before 8, about a quarter to eight. 

Q. After you had scen the District Magistrate ? 

A. Before that. 

Sir C. H. Setalvad :—To open tho shop or to shut it? 

A. He was using bad language and was asking him 
to shut the shop. I advised that man that it was better 
to close his shop. 


Mr. Desai :—Who was the man who was forcing the 
shopkeeper to close his shop ? 

A. Shall I name him ? 

Q. Yes, certainly. 

A. I think it was Mr. Chimanlal Thakore. 

Q. Some relation of Chimanlal Thakore, not ‘the 
barrister ? 

A. No. 

Q. Not he, hr is dead? Some other gentleman having 
his surname as Thakore was abusing him ? 
Yes. 
Was he a young man? 
He was an elderly person. 
. Of what age was ho? 
. About 30. 
And what caste ? 


. That I cannot say, he might be a Brahma-Kshatriya. 
. Have you tricd to ascertain the whereabouts of 
that man ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you get him up before any officer ? 

A. No. > 

Q. Did you bring him up for trial ? 


A. No. This was of very common occurrence on 
that day. I even saw a gentleman pay a gariwalla 
Rs. 10 on that morning. He said, where am I to feed 
my horses? He threw out Rs. 10 in front of me and the 
gariwalla walked away. 

Q. Who paid that 10 rupees ? 

A. The same gentleman. 

Q. What gentleman was he ? 

A. A Hindu gentleman. 

Q. Have you ascertained his name ? 

A. No, as I told you it was a thing of common occur- 
rence. 

Q. Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that later 
on other gentlemen tried to have the shops opened on 
the morning of the 11th? 

A. Well, I should not be surprised. 


Q. You say some shops were open on that morning ? 

A. Very few. They were being opened. 

Q. So you saw some people persuading the shop- 
keepers to close their shops ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I put it to you that there were others who 
persuaded the shopkeepers to open their shops ? 

A. Well, I have not seen this being done personally, 

_ but I have heard it said. 


Q. On the way to the station you left your house 
about 6-15 and came to Kama’s shop at 7-30, t.e., roughly 
about an hour, and while on your way did you receive 
information that a teleeram was received in Ahmedabad 
about the arrest of Mis: Anasuya ? 

A. No. I heard that Miss Anasuya was expected 
by the mail train. 

Q. So you did not hear tht a privato telegram was 
received on that day about the arrest of Miss Anasuya ? 

A. No. 

Q. So then this is the first time you hear of it ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 11th what was the first 
time that you saw any crowd, and where ? 

A. It was at Ratanpol at about 9 o'clock. 


Ob ObOROA 


Q. It was when you and the District Magistrate were 
following them on cycles that you saw the mob for the 
first time ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. Do you know that the crowd was out before 8 - 


and they were going towards Sarangpur ? 

A. No, during my investigations I learnt that the 
crowd started from Sarangpur and went to Jamalpur. 

Q. At what time ? 

A. Aftor tho information of Miss Anasuya’s arrest. 

Q. Tet us havo the time. 

A. That I learnt only in my investigation, I do not 
know exactly. 

Q. Did they start between 7 or 8 ? 

A. It must have been after 8. 

Q. And the crowd consisted of mill-hands only ; there 
wero no so-called educated people among them ? 

A. I cannot say as I did not see the crowd. 

Q. Then have you ascertained what the crowd con- 
sisted of 2 

A. No. 

Q. And that the crowd from Sarangpur went to 
Jamalpur to Miss Anasuya’s house ? 3 

A. ‘That I heard. I was not supposed to go into the 
matter as that was no part of my investigation. It was 
outside my ward. 

Q. Raigarh is in your charge ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Jamalpur ? 

A. It is inside. 

Q. Let us sce what timo this crowd entered Jamalpur 
gate. 

A. Well, that must have been about a quarter to nine. 

Q. Are you sure ? 

A, I think so. 

Q. And it consisted wholly of mill-hands ? 

A. So they say. They say that there were some 
Hindus also, and these belonged to the educated class. 

Q. Were there no police there ? 

A. There was only one constable at the Jamalpur 
gate on point duty. 

Q. And he disappeared at the sight of this crowd ? 

A. Well, according to his statement, the man said 
that he stuck to his post till the gate was destroyed. 


Q. Thon going on in that direction there is a small 
municipal school on the road ? 

A. Yes, there is a municipal school. 

Q. Well, I put it to you that you did not ascertain 
whether there were any educated men amongst the 
crowd and as to who they were ? 

A. Well, I could not find out. 

Q. Where did the crowd come up to ? 

A, From Jamalpur to Raigarh mill. 

Q. And they got it closed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that crowd went by Mr. Gillespie’s house ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Gillespie’s house was saved ? 

A. Beforo they went I have information to the effect 
that they were addressed by a thick-set young gentle- 
man to commit all sorts of mischief. 

Q. Where ? 

A. They were addressed just near Raigarh only. 

Q. By whom ? 

A. By a Hindu gentloman. 

Q. Now, did you try to ascertain who that Hindu 
gentleman was who told them to commit these excesses ? 

A. I tried to, but could not succeed. 

Q. Thon it is only a surmise of yours ? 

A. It is the mere statement of an accused person. 

Q. You could not verify this statement ? 

A. Unfortunately not, as the attitude of the crowd 
did not permit of any detailed investigation being carried 
to a satisfactory conclusion, 

Q. What is the name of the accused who is said to 
have been convicted ? 5 

Witness, addressing the President:—Am I supposed 
to give his name, your Lordship ? The statement was 
one made before a police officer. 
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President to Mr. Desai :—I do not quite see how this 
is in any way useful or relevant to the case. 

Mr. Desai :—I just want to show your Lordship that 
the educated people had nothing whatever to do with 
this affair. 

President to witness :—Well thon I do not think there 
is any harm in giving the name as the man has_ been 
convicted. 

Witness:—The accuscd was Dhana Mathu, a mill- 
hand. é 

Q. Then he told you that a thick-set Hindu gentle- 
man advised him and you could not pursue that investi- 
gation any further ? 

A. Yes, unsupported by any other defence. 

Q. Now we come to Mr. Gillespio’s house, 
know that the mob had gone to the house ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. In your investigation did you not como to hear.of 
it? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that Mr. Gillespie's 
house was saved by some pleaders ? 

A. I certainly do admit that many pleaders rendered 
very valuable assistance. : 

Q. Remember it was a European and a Britisher’s 
house. - Now you said it was anti-British and anti- 
European. Was not Mr. Gillespic’s house saved at 
the intervention of the pleaders of Ahmedabad ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Then who saved it? _ 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know that there were certain other Euro- 
peans threatened on that morning, and some missionaries, 
if I mistake not, were.among them, Dr. Taylor and some 
from the Salvation Army ? And they were also saved 
by some pleaders, and pleaders are educated people ? 

A. Yes.J : 


You 


Q. Did you see any crowd near the Oriental Life 
Office ? 

A. No, I personally did not see it. 

Q. Very woll. Did you go by the pandal when it 
was burning ? 

A. No, not thon. 
post. 

Q. So then you do not know what part the so-called 
educated people of Ahmedabad, who were the brunt of 
it all, played in the rescuing of property even ? 

A. Ido not know whether they were the brunt or not. 
All I know is that from what I personally saw of them 
thev did rendor assistance on the 10th and were doing 
their best on the morning of tho 11th within my own 
view. 


I did not leave the Khas Bazar 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You stated that the riot was anti-European ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why was it anti-European ? 

A, Because I have said that everybody that was clad 
in European attire was singled out. , 

Q. What is your reason for that ? 

A. Because the Europeans are of the governing 
authority and have introduced this Rowlatt Act which 
these people wanted to have repealed. 

Q. That is because they are associated with the Govern - 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So it was not more anti-European than anti-Govern- 
ment. It was anti-European because it was anti-Govern- 
ment ? 

A. I should say because it was anti-European there- 
fore it was anti-Government. According to the informa- 
tion of the public the Europeans are the governing 
authorities, and they were the real authors of the 
Rowlatt legislation. 


ar Lieutenant H. S. LARKIN, 1-97th Infantry. 


By the President— 

Q. On the 11th April about 11-30 were you stationed 
at some cross roads on the Richey Road ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That was near the Tin Darwaza. 
tions had you ? 

A. I was ordered to block the road. 

Q. How many men had you under your charge ? 

A. I had 50 men in all, and I divided them into 3 
parties. 

Q. Was any attack made on any of those parties ? 

A. Yes, about 50 men armed with lathis and swords 
attacked one of those parties. 

Q. When the attack was made, what did you do? 

A. I ordered three men to fire. 

Q. And did they fire ? 

A. Yes. 

5 Q. What was the result ? 

A. There was no result the first time. 

Q. What effect had this firing upon the mob ? 
© A. The mob ran past us and disappeared into a side- 
street, and they again appeared and attacked us. 

Q. What occurred then ? . 

A. Again I ordered every man in my squad to fire 
this time. 

Q. Did they fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the effect then ? 

A. I mentioned in my evidence that one man was 
killed. The man I refer to was the man Iving on the 
ground. He was not killed outright, but died in hospital 
afterwards. 

Q. Did you yourself receive a wound ? 

A. Yes, from a sword in the arm. 

Q. Was that by one of the men of the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you deal with that man? . 


What instruc- 


A. I do not know. My revolver jammed. I did not 
know whether he was killed or hurt. 

Q. Did you have time to fire your revolver ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you fire in self-defence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Major Kirkwood came up with a party and relieved 
you? ° 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was no magistrate or civil officer accompany- 
ing you during this time ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had all the men in your charge 5 rounds each ? 

A. Five rounds per man free from the charger that is 
to enable them to “ single”’ load. 

Q. Did any firing take place under you previous to an 
attack being made by a party with swords and lathis ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. And had you any opportunity of giving a warning 
to the crowd with a view to their dispersing before you 
felt it necessary to fire ? 

A. No, they appeared suddenly and attacked suddenly. 

Q. Had you to fire as a mere act of self-defence ? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How many people did the mob that rushed at you 
consist of ? 

A. About 50 men. 

Q. And when you were hurt by a sword, were youina 
Position to notice who gave the cut ? 

A. I could not identify the man. 

Q. You mofely fired into the mob ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And some one was shot down ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot say what part that man had taken ? 
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A. I cannot say that, but I had a lance-corporal in 
my squad and he said that that man hit me. I do not 
know myself who hit me. 

Q. And whether the man hit by your revolver was the 
Man or not ? 


A. No, I cannot say that also. 
By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. How far was the man from you when you fired 
into the crowd ? 

A. Well, it was a matter of 10 or 11 yards I think. 


Mr. G. F. WESTON, Engineer, Drainage Pumping Station, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Weston, did you on n the llth April, hold the 
post of Chief Fire Superintendent, Ahmedabad Muni- 
cipality ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At about 9-15, on that day did you get a call to a 
fire ? 

A. We discerned the fire, but there was no telephon'c 
call. 

Q. And did you proceed with the engines to the Lal 
Darwaza? 

A. Yes. 

Q You then discovered that the examination mandap 
was on fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there a number of people about ? 

A. I should say about 2,000. 

Q. Had you come for the express purpose of extin- 
guishing the fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What attitude did the mob take towards you ? 

A, Before my arrival the hose of the engine was burnt 
and the men were threatened on my arrival. I passed 
through the crowd pulling the engine up. They allowed 
me to go to the mandap and then they started ston- 


ing me. 


Q. Did you escape stoning ? 

A. I walked back to the engine amidst stones and es- 
caped on the steam motor fire engine. 

Q. And reached your quarters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you living ? 
_ A. Oliphant Road. 

Q. Is that some distance away ? 

A. Yes, near the municipal office. 


Q. What distance would that be? These places are 
not familiar to me. 

A. It is nearly a mile away. 2 

Q. Did youstay in your quarters till the next morning? 

A. Yes. 


Q. The next day you were asked to do some work in 
connection with driving a motor car for the military ? 


A. On the 12th, I was sent by the Municipal Com- 
sioner to the Collector with a letter under an armed escort, 
and I came to the railway station from the Camp after 
delivering the letter ; and on the following day, Sunday 
evening, I went back to the Camp and drove a motor for 
the military. 

Q. You have no other information as regards the riots 
in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Nothing further. 


Mr. B. BR. BOYD, L. P., late District Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you, Mr. Boyd, igaoay District. Superin- 
tendent of Police, Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Early in 1919, did the agitation against the Row- 
latt Bills become intensive ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In particular were a number of meetings held by 
political leaders in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Did the people adopt a hostile attitude towards the 
Government in consequence of the proposed passing of 
the Rowlatt legislation ? 


A. The attitude of the people became more hostile 
than it had been before. 


Q. After one of the Rowlatt Bills was passed, I think 
Mr. Gandhi started his passive resistance movement ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Hartal was held on the 6th April in Ahmedabad r 

A, Yes. 

Q. We have heard that there was a large procession 
in the afternoon of that day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was not necessary, I think, for the police to take 
any action in consequence of the actions of the mob or 
of the people on that day ? 

A. Not on that day. 

Q. Early on the 10th April, news reached Ahmedabad 
that Mr. Gandhi hed been stopped on his way to Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The news of that incident spread rapidly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What effect had the spreading of that rumour upon 
the people ? 

A. It caused considerable commotion among the ge- 
neral public and the stoppage of work. 

Q. I think the circumstance of Mr. Gandhi’s stoppage 
was widely circulated among the people by handbill ? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in that handbill, was cessation from work 
advocated ? 

A. That was the way in which the wording of the 
handbill would be naturally interpreted. 

Q. What were the terms 2? Did it exhort the people to 
rejoice with Mr. Gandhi in consequence of his arrest and 
to continue their work adhering to the Satyagraha 
movement ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In fact shops were closed on that day ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Was vehicular traffic stopped ? 

A. Yes, from mid-day onwards. 

@. And I think people were forced to get out of car- 
riages and walk on foot ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did large crowds collect ? 

A. It was reported to me that large crowds had col- 
lected. I was not personally in the city till the afternoon. 

Q. Was it also reported to you that the millhands in 
general were not returning to work after the midday- 
recess ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. When .you heard of the turn which events were 
taking, what did you do? : 

A, I sent special parties of armed police to Kalupur, 
to Richey Road and to the Khas Bazar chowky. 

Q. Did you think it advisable to have a force at these 
points to keep the mobs under control ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was not the first violence committed by the crowd 
at the Victor Cinema in Richey Road ? 

A. That was reported to me at night, Sir. 

Q. I see that you also had a report as to the damage 
that was dono there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Didn’t you see it yourself ? 

A. No, . 
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Q. In the afternoon, as we have heard, two Europeans 
were forced to take refuge in a mill ? 

A. Yea. ‘ 

Q. In your statement here, you say that you had no 
personal knowledge of it ? 

. Not till a later stage. 

At what time did you arrive upon the scene yourself? 
. At about 5-30 in the evening. 

. At that time where did you go? 

. To the Prem gate. 

Were you accompanied by Mr. Chatfield ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. When you arrived there, what did you find was the 
state of affairs ? 

A. We found that a large crowd had collected facing 
the party and round the police which I had sent round 
on receipt of information that the crowd had tried to set 
fire to the mill. The crowd would not withdraw and 
demanded as a precondition of doing so that certain 
persons who had been arrested and were under the guard 
of the armed police, party should be released and that the 
armed police should be withdrawn. 

Q. Was that a feasible proposal ? 

A. Not at all. As a matter of fact prisoners were re- 
leased, but the police were not withdrawn. The priseners 
were released after their names were taken and an un- 
dertaking being given by the Satyagrahi leader of the 
crowd that he would be responsible for their production 
if they were wanted afterwards. 

Q. I think before you arrived at this place at half past 
five, you had despatched from headquarters all the avail- 
able armed police you had? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

-Q. And that you also communicated with the military 
as to getting a force of soldiers to assist in maintaining 
order ? 

A. That was done by the District Magistrate on our 
way down to the scene of the disturbances. 

Q. You waited, I think, at this place till the arrival of 
military assistance ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. During the period of your waiting for the military 
what attitude did the mob take towards you ? 

A. They were noisy and hostile, but only on one occa- 
sion were any stones thrown at us. 

Q. At whom were the stones thrown ? 

A. The District Magistrate and I had gone about a 
hundred yards from the Prem gate to see the mill which 
the crowd had tried to set fire to and as we turned to come 
back, to where the armed police party were collected, 
some stones were thrown from behind. 

Q. Was your police force sufficient to koep the mob 
in check ? 

A. No, Sir. It was not sufficient at that time. If the 
mob had become actively hostile, the force would not 
have been sufficient. 

Q. From the temper of the mob was it apparent that 
they might become actively hostile at any moment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The military arrived, I think, at about a quarter 
to reven ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When they arrived, did they clear the road to some 
extent of the crowd ? 

A. They completely cleared that road by lining across 
it and sweeping as they marched forward. 

Q. Were military pickets posted at the Prem gate 
outside the Kalupur gate and at the station ? 

A. Yes. I am not certain about the station picket, 
but I know of the other two. 

Q. I think as far as your knowledge goes, there were no 
further disturbances that night ? 

A. None except that some stones were thrown at the 
military picket outside the Prem gate. 

Q. When did you leave the scene and go home ? 

A. About 9 P.m. 

Q. As you were going home, you were met by the City 
Police Inspector and sub-inspector Kothawala ? 

A. Yee, Sir, 


OrOnOnOda 


Q. Did they inform you of what had occurred at Richey 
Road that afternoon ? 

A. Yes, Sir, during the afternoon. 

Q. You had armed police with you, I think, on this 
occasion ? 

A. Yes, at the Prem gate. 

Q. Did any firing take place? 

A. Not while I was present. Thero had been firing 
before I arrived. 

Q. At the Prem gate? 

A. At the flour mill which is within a hundred yords 
of it. 

Q, Then about 11, I think you reported what you had 
learnt to the District Magistrate ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you agree to adkere to your previous arrange- 
ments as regards precautionary measures ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you also arrange to go round the city together 
on tke following morning ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you in fact do so? 

A. Yes, Sir, we started about 8 in the morning. 

Q. Did you go by way of the scene of the previous 
evening’s riots ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you discover in the course of the route ? 


A, At the place outside the Prem gate, where the first 
military picket was posted, there was a considerable 
crowd collected, which although it offered no violence 
to the military picket refused to withdraw. 


Q. As you proceeded, were you met with any demons- 
trations ? 


A. We were hooted at first and later on about half 
way down the main thoroughfare of the city near 
the Jama Masjid, we stopped to talk to the City Police 
Inspector whom we met. Immediately our cars stopped, 
we wore surrounded by a mob of excited crowd, one of 
whom jumped on the step of the car and began to 
gesticulate. Mr. Chatfield pushed him down, and we 
decided as the crowd was collecting round us w push 
on. As we drove away, we received a shower of stones 
from behind. 

Q. Did these stones strike you? 

A, Several of them struck us. 

Q. What did you do in consequence ? 

A. We stopped, as we intended, at the Khas Bazar 
chowky about 200 or 300 yards further on to talk to the 
police officers there about the general situation. 

Q. Did you resolve to ask for further military assis- 
tance ? 

A. By that time we had both agreed that military 
assistance was necessary. 

Q. Had the mob assumed a threatening attitude ? 

A. Except for the incident of stones being thrown at 
us where we stopped at that moment, there was nothing 
very threatening in the attitude of the crowd, but later 
on when we left the Khas Bazar chowky on our way to 
camp, we just passed clear of a distinctly dangerous 
looking crowd coming up a side street. 

Q. What was that crowd doing ? 

A. They all were armed with long sticks of bamboo, 
and they were shouting in a threatening way. We Passed 
about 20 yards clear of them. 

Q. What time did you arrive back in Camp ? 

A. About 9-20. I should think when we first reached 
Camp. 

Q. Did you make arrangements with the Officer 
Commanding for a body of troops to be sent to the city ? 
« Yes, Sir. 

. Were they to go by the Delhi gate ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. You met them at the gate? 

. Yes, Sir. 

Did you accompany the troops in the city 2 

. Yes, Sire 

. About this time did you learn by telephone that the 
mob had broken out into violence and incendiarism % 
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A. After having been to Camp on tho first occasion, 
the District Magistrate and I returned to our bungalows 
80 as to be in telephonic communication with the city 
and then we learnt what was happening there. Wo 
understood that the examination mandap had first been 
set on fire and that Government offices were also 
threatoned. . 

. Q. When you went back to the Bhadar with tho mili- 
tary force, did you arrive there about ha'f past eleven ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you find had occurred at that time ? 

A. The main buildings in the Bhadar were all blazing 
as far as the telegraph office. 

Q. Did you find that the fire engines which tried to 
extinguish the fire had been disabled ? 

A. I did not notice any fire engine actually, but thero 
was fire engine hose cut lying across the road near the 
kacheri. 

Q. I think you went to ascertain at the time the full 
extent of damage ? 

A. No, Sir. We did not enter the Bhadar. We went 
on to place military pickets and it was not until after- 
wards that we came back into the Bhadar where most of 
the burning had occurred. 

Q. On your arrival near the Bhadar, what did the 
mob do? 

A. A considerable number of people were issuing from 
the Bhadar by the various ways out, some by the Lal 
Darwaz1 and others by the main archway under the clock 
tower, several of them carrying burning torches in their 
hands. The main crowd and these people disappeared 
in front of the troops in the side streets, 

Q. Did they disappear only to assemble again ? 

A. They did not assemble azain in the exact locality. 

Q. Then you made the necessary dispositions, I sup- 
pose, for safe-guarding the remaining buildings ? 

A. Yes, Sir, that was done by the military. 

Q. Were the military,engaged throughout the day in 
clearing the main thoroughfares ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. I think they were also endeavouring {to “prevent 
further acts of incendiarism ? 

A. Yes.” 

Q. Was it possible totally to prevent these acts ? 

A. No, Sir, quite impossible. The military could 
not enter the narrow streets where many of the Govern- 
ment buildings afterwards burnt were situated and were 
unable to prevent them being destroyed. 

Q. Did the mob split up into small parties ? 

A. That is the assumption; it must have happened. 

Q. Is it the case that there was a good deal of incendiar- 
ism throughout the city generally ? 

A. Yes, Sir. Throughout that afternoon and evening, 
in all 38 police chowkies were destroyed in different parts 
of the city and the eastern suburbs. 

Q. Were the destroyed chowkies isolated buildings ? 

A. Some were isolated, some were adjoining private 
houses, Thos? which were ivolitcd were burat and thoze 
adjoining other private buildings were -wrecked and 
demolished and the remnants burnt in the road in front. 

Q. Can you givo any explanation of that discrimina- 
tion between detached buildings and those that were 
connected with private houses ? 

A. I think the mob took every precaution to avoid 


firing the whole city ; they only fired detached buildings. _ 


Q. Were the detached buildings Government property 
or municipal property ? 

A. The police chowkies are, I believe, Government 
property. 

Q. You were not yourself present during the military 
operations in the city during the afternoon of that day ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you left with the District Magistrate at about 
1 o'clock ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you receive some rumour that a crowd was 
intending to go to Shahi Bazh ? 

A. Yes, Sir. While we were at the Pankor Naka, wo 
-received a rumour that a part of the crowd had broken 


off and were making for the hoad-quarter police lines 
and the Government offices and European bungalows in 
Shahi Bagh and Cantonment. 

Q. At the police head-quarter lincs was there a store 
of arms and ammunition ? 

- A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you afraid jof that falling into the hands of 
the mob ? 

A. Yes, Sir. The headquarters had been stripped 
almost of all its armed men by the parties which were 
sent into the city. 

Q. I think that rumour turned out afterwards to be 
unfounded and no attack was made ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. You considered it proper to make preparations 
and dispositions to meet a possible contingency 2 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When did you return to the city ? 

A. Betweon 5 and 6 in the evening. 

Q. And you enquired as to what had occurred? 

A, Yes, . 

Q. I think you learnt then about Sergeant Fraser's 
murder ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you find that the mob at Richey Road had closed 
in again after the military had left ? 

A. Yes, I was informed that the road had once been 
cleared up as far as the Panch Kuwa gate but when I 
arrived in the city in the evening, a crowd was again 
thickly collected on the Richey Road from the Fernandez 
bridge towards the Panch Kuwa gate. 

Q. What was the crowd doing ? 

A. It was hurling stones and flourishing sticks and 
shouting and abusing the military pickets who were 
holding them back. 

Q. Did you yourself see the military pickots being 
stoned in this way ? 

A. Yes, Sir. In fact I and Licutanant Fitzpatrick 
advanced with afew men beyond the military picket up 
the street and we were stoned. 

Q. But this occurred at more than one point in the 
city ? 

A. That was the point at which I was personally a 
witness ; but I saw enough; and tho same thing was 
happening wherever the military pickets were stationed. 

Q. The military had complete patrol over the city ? 

A. Mainly in the western portion of the city. 

Q. So far as tho rest of the city was coacorned in what 
state was it ? 

A. We had no definite information of what was hap- 
pening. 

Q. In the morning of the 12th, did you visit the station 
side of the city ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was occurring on the 12th when you made 
your visit ? 

a. I did not personally witnoss any violent rioting. 
Tre } le crowds were collected and the military had 
control only of the comparatively small portion of the city. 

Q. In the parts where there was control, was the crowd 
quiet or violent ? 

A. Tt was noisy and distinctly hostile. The indiscrie 
minate stone-throwing had ceased by that time, I think. 

Q. You refer to some rumour as to an attack on the 
south sido of the city by a mob ? How did it arise ? 


A. I do not know the origin of the rumours; but it 
reached us during the 12th. The mob from the city were 
supposed to havo broken off and gone towards a meeting 

and people coming from the Kaira district joined them 
and they made a combined attack on the city from the 
south side. 

Q. That of course did not matorialise 2 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. Did you on this day attempt to restore the ordinary 
police arrangements ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What had happened to the unarmed police ? 

A. They had been completely swept off the streets. 
Thoy were seized by crowds, their uniforms were tarn off 
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their backs and burnt before them and they were told 
to go about their business. 

Q. At this time, I think, you could not learn definitely 
as regards what was happening in parts of the city as you 
already explained ? 

A. No, Sir. Not on tho 12th. 

Q. Was it an anxious time for the authorities ? 

A. It was still very anxious. 

Q. In the afternoon of that day, did the British troops 
arrive by train ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 13th, did tho situation improve ? 

A. The situation was well in hand on the 13th. 

Q. What was the spirit of the city ? 

A, The spirit, I should think, was just as hostile as it 
had been before but owing to the measures taken in the 
previous days their activities were considerably curbed. 

Q. I think that afternoon Mr. Gandhi arrived ? 

A. In the morning on the 13th. 

Q. Did you have any interview with the Commissioner ? 

A. With the Commissioner, the Inspector General of 
Police and the District Magistrate. 

Q. Were you deputed to accompany Mr. Gandhi and 
Miss Anasuya to Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you do so? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On your way you stopped at certain houses ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Whose houses ? 

A. Mr. Ambalal’s bungalow, Mr. Vallabhai,Patel’s 
house. 

Q. From the latter house, did Mr. Patel and Mr. Yajnik 
accompany you to the Ashram? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Were arrangements mado to summon a meeting of 
mill-hands to be addressed by Mr. Gandhi in the after- 
noon. That was to take placo ncar tho Ashram. 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. The original proposal was that it should be held on 
the 13th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi considered that the timo was insufficient 
to get notice of the mecting printed and distributed ; so 
he ‘suggested that it should be postponed to the following 
day ? 

A. Yea. . 

Q. I think you yourself made arrangements as regards 
the printing of notices ? 

A. I accompanied Mr. Yajnik to various places in the 
city with the draft notice. 

Q. I think you returned to the Shahi Bagh and report- 
ed what had been done ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 14th, in the moming, did you reccive a 
report of any disturbance ? 

A. We received information that the Sarkhoj police 
post about 6 miles to the south-west of tho city had beon 
rushed and burnt by a mob at about 1 a.m. 

Q. So far as you know, it was the last act of incen- 
diarism that was reported ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think a party of troops was sent to Ahmedabad to 
deal with it? 

A. Yes, Sir. They nover found tho mob that had done 
it. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Did you yourself seo any instanco of the order 
enforced either as regards the 10 people collected together 
or single people, who did not stop and come up when 
challenged ? 

A. I was not present at any firing. 

Q. At the end of the disturbances, do I understand 
that it was not until Mr. Guider came that the investiga- 
tion really commenced and arrests began to be mado? 
Is it s0? 

A. That is so. 

Q. When was that investigation begun ? 


A. About the end of April. I think Mr. Guider began 
his investigations from about the 18th of April. 

Q. Can you tell me whether people who were arrested 
nee detained for some time before being sent up for 
trial 2 

A. I donot know anything about it. The investi- 
gations were entirely in the hands of Mr. Guider. 

Q. You had nothing to do with any questions of ap- 
plications for bail ? 

A. No, Sir. 


By Sir C, H. Setalvad— 

Q. Did you see the procession that went through the 
city on the 6th? 

A. T was not present then. 

Q. You were in Ahmedabad. 

A. Yes, but I did not go down to the city. 

Q. You were 1.ot in the city that day ? 

A. I was in the city in the afternoon at the time of 
the procession ? 


Q. Where were you then ? 

A. At Shahi Bagh. 

Q. You know of the procession ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a very big procession ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I expected that you would have gone to see what 


had happened ? 

A. J did not consider it necessary to be present in person. 

Q. You mean the information that you had at your 
disposal did not make it necessary in your opinion fer 
you to be present here ? 

A. It made it necessary for me to be in Ahmedabad. 
I returned especially from Bombay where I had been on 
a few days’ leave. I returned on tho 6th. I did not 
consider it necessary to be present at the procession. 

Q. That procession passed off very peacefully ? 

aA. Yes. 

Q. Nothing untoward happened in connection with 
that ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then there was a meeting at the evoning. Was 
that a big meeting ? 

A. The procession ended in the river-bed and broke 
into several separate mectings. 

Q. Several meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Theso meetings were also orderly ? 

A. 1 believe so. 

Q. Coming to the 10th of April, you “had no indication 
of the trouble that actually came on the 10th ? . 

A. None. 

Q. You were quite surprised at the actual eyeats that 
took place on the 10th and 11th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What happencd really on the 10th might be due 
to the ne:s of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi? ‘The sudden 
outburst on the 10th was mainly due to the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I think it would be due to that. 

Q. And the events of the 11th were duo largely to the 
further report that camo that day about the arrest of 
Anasuya ? 

A. I only heard of that after the events had taken a 
serious turn. 

Q. But the news had come early i in the morning ? 

A. She was expected to arrive by the Gujarat mail 
which was duc at 8-20 in the morning. It was after the 
train had arrived and it was found that she did not come 
that the rumour bevan to spread that she was arrested. 

Q. And theso events of the 11th happened after that ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. On the 10th you were with Mr. Chatfield 2 

A, Yes. 

Q. All the time you and he went together in the midst 
of the crowd ? 

A. For about an hour and a quarter before tho mil:tary 
arrived. 

Q. For an hour? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And the mob did not molest you in any manner at all? 

A. Only.on one occasion some stones were thrown 
from behind us. 

Q. Except that nothing happened? You were in the 
midst of the crowd and if they wanted to attack you they 
would have done it ? 

A. We had in front of us an armed police party. 

Q. What was the strength of that? 

A. In all 21 or 22 men. ; 

Q. What was the number of people in the crowd ? 

A. It was impossible to estimate. It runs into several 
thousands. 

Q. And if they were minded to attack you they could 
have easily rushed you ? 

A. Yes, they could. 

By Mr. Jivanlal Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad— 

Q. On the 10th you received some information from 
sub-inspector Kothawala ? 

A. I received a telephone message at about 3 o'clock, 
I did not know from whom. 

The sub-inspector asked for help ? 

Yes. 

You sent an armed party ? 

Yes. 

. What was the strength of that ? 

. I believe the advance party consisted of 8 men. 

. Before you got to Prem gate that party had fired ? 
. Either that party or another party which had been 
previously posted at Khadia Chowk. 

Q. What was the strength of the armed party that 
reached the Prem gate? 

A. Originally I believe I sent four first and they were 
followed afterwards by afurther 18. About 30 altogether. 

Q. How many rounds roughly were fired by that party? 

4. 1 do not know. 

Q. You have not inquired ? 

A. No. I cannot remember the figure. 

Q. Can you tell His Lordship the casualties on that 
occasion, before you got to Prem gate ? 

A. I was informed on arrival that five or six people 
had been hit and that one of them subsequently died. 

Q. And they were taken to the civil hospital ? 

A. I do not know where they were taken to. 

Q. Any members of the mob taken to the civil hospital 
that afternoon ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You have not inquired ? 

A. I did not inquire where they were taken to. 

Q. Now, did any members of the mob die on that oc- 
casion as a result of that firing ? 

A, I was told that one of the Indian people had subse- 
quently died. 

Q. At the spot ? 

A. I believe after being taken away. 

Q. Where did he die ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Up to now you are not in a position to give the 
number of casualties ? 

A. No. : 

Q. Your subordinates have’ made no report about 
them ? 

A. Ido not think that the subordinates were in a posi- 
tion to know how many were wounded or diced. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Sagar and Mr. Steeples that after- 
noon ? 
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A. They had left before we arrived. 

Q. On the next day or the day after? 

A. No; I do not remomber seeing them. - 

Q. Did you make any enquiries about the cause of 
the firing of the police 2 Why did they fire ? 

A. I was informed that they fired because the crowd 
was setting fire to the mill in which they had taken 
refuge. 

Q. Where were the persons that were arrested ? 

A. People had been arrested in the crowd which 
murdered the constable, after Steeples and Sagar and the 
police party had left the fleur mill. The constable was 
thrown down by one of the crowd ; he was first cf all 
stoned till he was insensible, and as he lay on the ground 
the crowd broke his head ; and it was from that crowd 
that they were arrested. 

Q. Were they kept in Chowk? 

A. In the police court. 

Q. Did you inquire into the reasons of the firing of 
the flour mill ? 

A. Of the mill being set on fire ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I did not inquire; I took it for granted. 

Q. Did you inquire whether any of the mob had been 
takon into the flour mill by the police ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you told by anybody that an attempt was 
made to get them released from the flour mill ? 

A. Members of the crowd ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No; I received no such report. 

Q. You do not know how many rounds were fired ? 

A No. 

Q. Now, do you know Mr. Blackburn, weaving master 
of one of the mills in that locality t 

A. I do not think I know him. 

Q. Do you know (I may be correct or incorrect) that 
either Blackburn, Sagar or Steeples fired a revolver at 
the crowd ? 

A. I heard nothing of the kind. 

Q. Did you make any report to Government about 
the incidents of the 10th ? 

A. Not until sometime afterwards. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. I made a report to the Inspector-General, and I 
mentioned this in the general report regarding the riots 
which I submitted in June. 

Q. You have not made any report in April ? 

A. No. 

Q. Nor any verbal communication to your superiors ? 

A. Yes; all the facts were communicated. The first 
report was made to the District Magistrate. 

Q. Why did you not make any enquiries at the time 
about the firing ? You were not too much excited at 
that time ? 

A. I do not think I was excited. It is not one which 
could be made immediately ; it would be made after« 
wards, 

Q. You are not in a position to give the number of 
the persons wounded or killed at the Prem gate ? 

A. It was reported to me when we arrived that it was 
about 6 or 6, 

Q. You have made no further investigation ? 

A. No. 

Q. You have not got any official communication from 
your subordinates about the casualties on that occasion ? 

A. No. 


Mr. R. R. SHIRGAONKAR, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Shirgaonkar, you were the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police at Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 10th of April last, on the forenoon you 
learnt about the arrest of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 


Q. About 4 in the afternoon was a telephone commu- 
nication sent to you that a crowd was assaulting two 
Europeans near tho railway overbridge ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you were asked by the District Magistrate 


. to make arrangements for sending upa Police force ? 


A. Yes, Sir. 
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Q. You did so, I think? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you yourself accompany the police force ? 

A. I sent the police force from the headquarters. 

Q. Later in the day, did you get information about 
the constable Imam Khan having been seriously attacked? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. I think you sent unarmed men in mufti to remove 
bim to the hospital ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you wait at the headquarters till about 8 and 
then return to the oity ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you went to the river-bed on hearing of a 
meeting there ? A 

A, Yes, Sir. ‘ 

Q. It was collected by the time you got there ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the situation appear to be quiet ? 

A. It was reported to be quiet. 

Q. Did you expect that business would be resumed 
the next day ? 

A. Yes. as 

Q. I think Mr. Patel who was a speaker himself said 
tbat business should begin next day ? 

A. It was reported like that. 

Q. I think business was resumed early in the morning ? 

A. It was resumed partially. Some shops were opened 
on the Richey Road. 

Q. You heard about the rumour as regards Miss 
Anasuya’s arret ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. I think you went to the Khas Bazar about 7-15 ? 

A. Yes. p 

Q. Had you a force with you? 

A. I went with my orderly. 

Q. There was a police force at that post ? 

A. Yes; armed police. 

- Q. What were they doing ? 

A. They were doing nothing at that time. 

Q. I think at that time as you went along you noticed 
some shops open ? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. On Richey Road did you see any forcing of the 
people to close the shop ? 

A. One shop particularly. 

Q. Who was trying to force the people to close the 
shops ? . 

A. I saw one or two gentlemen. I found that a man 
wanted to close his shop. When I asked the man he said 
that the shop-keeper was abusing him. That was what 
he told me ; but the other people said that he was wanted 
to close the shop. 

Q. Were people collected in groups about this time ? 

A. In small groups, not in large groups. 

Q. And some of the Satyagraha leaders endeavoured 
to get the people to resume their business ? 

A. I saw that at one place. 

Q. Was it a successful endeavour ? 


A. I do not know, because immediately after I saw 
an altercation in one of the shops. 
Q. After that where did you proceed ? 


A. After that I went to Prem gate after learning that 
the District Superintendent of Police had gone there. 

Q. You gave information I think to Mr. Boyd as to 
what you had seen’? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he instruct you to send word to the sub- 
inspector to keep all available men ready at the head- 
quarters ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You were also asked to proeeed to the oivil hos- 
pital ? : 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Did you do so? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. What did you do at the oivil hospital 7 
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A. I saw the Civil Surgeon and the Assistant Surgeon 
and asked them to allow the body of tho deceased con- 
stable to be removed after noting down his injuries. 

Q. After visiting the hospital where did you go? 

A. Then I went to Khas Bazar Chowky. 

Q. On your way did you notice anything about the 
crowds ? 

A. Yes, crowds were collected on the main roads. 

Q. What attitude did the crowds adopt towards 
you? 

A. While I was passing I noticed nothing. 

Q. Did you hear at one point that the District Magis- 
trate and the District Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
Chatfield and Mr. Boyd, had been assaulted ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you made enquiries ? 

A. I stopped there to make enquiries. 

Q. And as you were making enquiries you found these 
gentlemen had been able to proceed on in their car ? 

A. Yes, Sir. t 

Q. Was any assault attempted on you? 

A. I was pelted with stones. 

Q. Did any one call out anything when you were 
pelted with stones? ~ 
A. Some words wo heard, ‘“‘ they are Indians let them 
0.” 5 

Q. I think you were accompanied by sub-inspector 
Kothawala ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 4 

Q. Did you receive word from Khas Bazar from one 
of the sub-inspectors that a mob of rioters was moving 
along the road smashing municipal lamps ? 

A, Yes, Sir, while I was in the civil hospital I heard so. 

Q. And you communicated with Mr. Chatfield ? 

A. No, I told him to communicate because that was 
on another line of telephone. 

Q. How long were you at the civil hospital ? 

A. About half an hour. 

Q. From what time ? 

A. Between 9 and half past 9. 

Q. You went there, I think, for an escort ? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q. What escort ? . 

A. I wanted some of the armed police to accompany 
me to Khas Bazar as I was told that crowds had gathered 
on the road there. 

Q. I think the escort did come and you left at about 
9-30 to go there ? 

A. It was about 9-30 when I reached there. 

Q. Did you find a police force there anxiously awaiting 
your arrival ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Why was that? 

A> Because they were being attacked by the mob with 
stones and_ brickbats. : 

Q. Before your arrival I think another small force had 
arrived ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I think you learnt from that force that a head 
constable had been attacked by a mob near Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes, Sir. J 

Q. Was he in charge of ammunition ? 

A. Yes, Sir, he was bringing ammunition from head- 
quarters. 

Q. I think you saw yourself the burnt curtains of his 
conveyance in which ammunition was being taken ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That party opened fire on the mob? 

A. I was told so by the head constable. 

Q. When you reached the Khas Bazar Chowky was 
there a Bg crowd collected near the Tin Darwaza ? 
What were they doing? 

A. They were jeering at the police and throwing stones 
from there. 

Q. Was there some reserve ammunition stored near 
there ? 

A. The escort that had come from headquarters had 
brought ammunition in the cart. 

Q. And the situation appeared to you serious ? 
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A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you keep a guard of a head constable and 
three constables to protect the ammunition ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you do with the rest of the men ? 

A. I formed them into two lines, one facing towards 
the Bhadar and another facing towards the Zin Darwaza 
and then I marched with one line. 

Q. Did you request the crowd to fall back ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Was the crowd thick at this part? Were many 
people in the crowd ? 

A. Between 500 and 1,000. 

Q. Did they comply with your request ? 

A, No. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They continued showering stones. 

Q. Did you give orders to your men as to fixing 
bayonets ? 

A. Yes, Sir. , 

Q. And did they fix bayonets ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did they do there? 

A. They fixed bayonets and we marched towards the 
crowd. 

Q. What did the trowd do? 

A. They fell back. 

Q. And you got as far as Tin Darwaza? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the crowd at that point increase in size ? 

A. At that point towards the Pankor Naka side. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They began to throw stones again from there. 

Q. Did you again ask the crowd to disperse ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you give them any warning ? 

A. Yes, I told them I would begin firing on them if 
they did not disperse. 

Q. What attitude did they take up on that warning ? 

A. They began to jeer at us and continued throwing 
stones. 


Q. What did you do then? 

A. I ordered a volley to be fired. 

Q. Hows were your men armed ? 

A. They were given buckshot and ball ammunition 
had just then come. 


Q. The ball ammunition had just come? When they 
fired, did they fire “with buckshot ? 

A. First they fired with buckshot. 

Q. How many rounds did they fire with buckshot ? 

A. One round each. 

Q. What was the effect of that? 

A. No effect on the crowd. 

Q. Why ? 2 

A. I believe because the shots did not reach them. 

Q. And when the shots were fired and did not reach 
the crowd, what did the crowd do? 

A. They threw stones at us. 

Q. Did the shower of stones continue to be thrown 
at you? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you give any orders then ? 

A. I gave orders to use ball ammunition. 

Q. Was ball ammunition then used ? 

A. Yes, it was used then. 

Q. How many rounds were fired with ball ? 

A. One round. 

Q. What was the effect of that ? 

A. Then the crowd fell back towards Pankor Naka. 

Q. Did you post two mon under each of the three 
arches ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And also two men at the entrance of the side lanes 
near Tin Darwaza ? 

A. One man at each lane. 


Q. During these operations I think some of the car-" 


tridges jammed ? 
A. Yes, I noticed that cartridges jammed in the 
muskets. 


Q. You refer to the firing of one round twice, you 
mean that each man fired one ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many men had you? 

A, Six men. 

<2: That would be what we have been really describing 
as six rounds ? 

A, Six rounds. 

Q. There was just the one volley fired ? 

A. One volley. 

Q. You said two cartridges jammed in the muskets 
and that resulted in two men not being able to fire ? 

A, Two men could not fire the second round. 

Q. Was that a serious handicap to you? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. After protecting the Tin Darwaza, did you return 
to the Khas Bazar C'‘howky and were you then joined by 
the City Police Inspector ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Shortly after you went to this Chowky did another 
big mob come howling from the Bhadar side ? 

_A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That was the side where the Government buildings 
had been set on fire ? 

A. As it came from that side, I guessed that it came 
after destroying the Government buildings because the 
Government buildings were at that time already set on 
fire. 

Q. And did you go forward to face this mob ? 

A. Yes, Sir, with the other line that was waiting there. 

Q. How many men had you there ? 

A. Four were there previously and again some came 
afterwards. e - 

Q. Were you obliged to fire again? 

A. One volley was fired. 

Q. Before you fired were you stoned ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you warn the crowd that they should dis- 
perse, before you’ fired 


A, Yes. _— 
Q. Had your warning any effect ? 
A. No. 


Q. On this occasion when you fired, did you fire with 
ball ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the firing taking place did the crowd disperse ? 

A. Yes. c 

Q. And did it run in various directions ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What casualties were caused by the firing in this 
case ? 

A, About six casualties in both firings. 

Q. What were the casualties caused in the previous 
firing ? 

A. About three at that time and two or three thie 
time. 

Q. Six altogether ? 

A, Six altogether. ’ 

Q. Then did you post men under cover of trees and 
corners at the entrance to the lanes behind Khas Bazar 
Chowky. 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you remain anxiously waiting for the 
arrival of the military ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had vou a sufficient force to deal with the crowd ? 

A. No, not a sufficient force. 

Q. Was it essential for the maintenance of order that 
you should be supported by military 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think while you were stationed there the head 
constable in charge of the Bank guard sent for assistance 
and you were unable to send him assistance, but tele- 
phoned to headquarters for more men ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did a party of two head constables and 10 men 
arrive immediately after the arrival of the military ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 
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Q. And were these men utijised in carrying ball ammu- 
nition to the various guards and escorting prisoners 
from the lock-up which had been partially burnt and in 
other incidental duties ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 


Q. I thik Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Boyd arrived at Khas 
Bazar with the military and the military parties were 
posted as has been told? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there many boys among the crowd ? 

A. Yea, I noticed boys. 

Q. Many boys? 

A, Yes, Sir, there were a good many boys; I cannot 
say how many. In front there were boys and behind 
them were elderly persons. 

Q. You got word about Sergeant Fraser being mur- 
dered ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you proceed to the place? 

A. 1 did not proceed there. 

Q. Was the attitude of the crowd anti-Government ? 

A, It was anti-Government. 

Q. Distinctly 80? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it also anti-European or anti-British ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Among the crowd and those responsible fer the 
acts of incendiarism were there any people you would 
describe as belonging to the educated a of Ahmed- 
abad ? 

A. Among the crowds I could-not distinguish any. 

Q. So far as you could judge? 


A. They were all mill-hands; they were badly clad. 

Q. On the 12th, did you get a report as to looting and 
destruction of Government and municipal property 
from Shahpur and other localities ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where is Shahpur ? 

(Mr. Kemp :—In the north-west part of the city.) 

Q. That is just south of the Shahi Bagh ? 

(Mr Kemp :—Well south of it.) 

(To witness) Q. I think the mill-hands had not then 
gone back to work and shops were closed and business 
was at a stand-still ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you still in a state of great anxiety as to what 
would occur ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you knew about a notice being issued that 
day as to assemblies of ten or more being fired upon ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you receive certain copies of that ? 

A, Yes, some copies were given to me for circulation. 

Q. What did you do with them? 

A. I got a gari and sent those notices with a head 
constable and three men in a gari in order that they might 
circulate them immediately. 

Q. What happened to the party? 

A, After half an hour the party came back saying they 
were attacked near Khadia. 

Q. By whom ? 

A. By some persons who appeared to be of the res- 
pectable class. 

Q. What was done to them? 

A. They were pelted with stones; and the rubber 
tyres of the wheels of the carriage were removed. 

Q. Did you report the matter.at once to the Command- 
ing Officer ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. I think a strong body of military was sent ? 

A. The Commanding Officer sent them. 

Q. And in the evening did a British regiment come to 
the city and relieve the Indian troops ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After that night was the city comparatively quiet ? 

A. It was quiet after that. 

Q. In your view on the 12th, when the order was 
issued as regards firing upon crowds, was it essential 


that some drastic steps should be taken to prevent further 
riots and incendiarism in the city ? 

A. T think so because it was not known when the 
crowd would resume the disturbances again. 

Q. And before the arrival of the British troops was it 
a difficult thing to keep the crowd in hand ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 2 

Q. Did youknow that as-soon as the crowd had been 
dispersed at one point they gathered at another point ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Some of the streets of Ahmedabad, I understand, 
are very narrow and it is difficult to follow the crowds 
there ? 

A, Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Did you yourself ever see a military patrol or party 
fire at a crowd without warning ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. What sort of rifles were issued to the police at this 
time ? 

A. The old Martini Henry. 

Q. I see there is one case where two rifles jammed 
when they were fired with ball, is that because of mis- 
handling of the rifles or because the cartridge did not 
fit the rifle, or what was the reason of it ? 

A. The rifles are not good; they are not rifles, they 
are smooth bores. 

» Q. That has been investigated and you have got to 
the bottom of that trouble? You have investigated 
and found the cause of this ? 

A. It is a long- standing complaint ; they always 
jam. 

Q. Have you got any better rifles now ? 

A. No, the same. 

Q. Still using the same ones ? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How long have you been in Ahmedabad as Deputy 
Superintendent of Police ? 

A, At that time about six months, 

Q. Were you here before? 

A. No. 

Q. You were only six months in Ahmedabad altogether? 

A. Up to the time of the riots I was only here for six 
months; I came in July 1918. 

Q. Before that what district were you in? 

A. In Broach, for a short time only. 

Q. During the six months that Nou were here, before 
the riots, did you observe any antt-Government feeling 
among the people ? 

A, No. 

Q. Or any anti-British feeling ? 

A, No. 

Q. The events of the 10th and 11th came upon you 
as a surprise ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you say that the action of the mob on the 
10th and the 11th was anti-Government do I understand 
you to mcan that that was dictated by resentment at 
the Government that had arrested Mr. Gandhi ? 

A, That might be. 

Q. That is what you think it was? 

A. Yes, the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the agitation 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. On the 10th the arrest of Mr. Gandhi became known 
in Ahmedabad ? 

A, Yes, Sir.? 

Q. And this outburst on the 10th was mainly due to 
that information ? 

A. That was the immediate cause. 

Q. Then when you say the action of the mob on the 
10th was anti-Government ? 

A. I said on the 11th. 

Q. Take the 10th first. You say the action of the 
mob on the 10th started on the information that Mr. 
Gandhi was arrested. When you say it was anti-Govern- 
ment is this what you mean, that it was dictated by 
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resentment towards the Government that had arrested 
Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I had not seen it on the 10th. 

Q. You did not see on the 10th that there was any 
anti-Government exhibition of feeling ? 

A, So far as I know, none. 

Q. Then on the 11th you had already the information 
about the arrest of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the top of that came the rumour about the 
arrest of Anasuya? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the outburst on the 11th was mainly due to 
that information ? 

A, The immediate cause. 

Q. When you said that the action of the crowd on the 
llth was anti-Government, what you meant was that 
that action was dictated by resentment towards the Gov- 
ernment who they believed had wrongly arrested Mr. 
Gandhi and Miss Anasuya ? 


A. Yes, but that was not the only cause. 
the immediate cause no doubt. 


Q. I want’ to understand what you mea by anti- 
Government feeling and your saying the action of the 
mob on the 11th was anti-Government ? 

_ A, Yes. 


Q. What do you mean by it? Do you mean thereby 
that the action of the mob on the 11th was dictated by 
resentment towards Government because they had 
arrested Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya ? 

A. Yes, that was the cause, 

Q. The rumour about the arrest of Miss Anasuya spread 
like wild-fire in the city ? 

A, Yes, 


That was 


Lieutenant §. H. MACDONALD, 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Macdonald, on the 11th of April did you leave 
Camp for your depot in the city ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What duties had you to perform in the city at that 
time ? 

A, I was Assistant Controller of Contracts under the 
Munitions Board. 

Q. You are a Lieutenant ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Were you driven to the Delhi gate by a gentleman ? 
A. Yes, Sir, by a mill-owner. 
Q. Were you dropped inside the Delhi gate and you 
proceeded to the depot ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Near the High School did a Parsee gentleman meet 
ou ? 
A, Yes, Sir, Mr. Laher. 
Q. And he asked you to go back ? 
A, Yes, Sir. 
Q. What reasons did he give you for that request ? 


A. He said that a mob was coming up the street and 
that it had been destroying Government property, 
buildings, etc., and that they would kill me if I went on. 

Q. What did you do? 


A. I went with him to the police chowky to get into 
communication with the Collector on the telephone. 


Q. Before you had got into communication with the 
District Magistrate did the mob arrive at the gate? 

A, Yes, the mob arrived at the gate. 

Q. What did they do? 


A. They proceeded to wreck the police shelter just 
inside Delhi gate. They set fire to a building near the 
Delhi gate which I believe was the sub-post office. They 
also assaulted a Parsee gentleman when he was riding on 
a bicycle. 

Q. Did a fonga pass by with some policemen ? 


~ 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Were the educated classes of Ahmedabad and 
well-to-do persons of Ahmedabad in some sympathy 
with the rioters, or were they afraid of the rioters? 

A. They were afraid of the rioters. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. The resentment which the mob you say felt against 
Government, was that dictated solely by the fact that 
Government had arrested Mr. Gandhi, or were there any 
other reasons why you think the mob were excited 
against. Government ? 

A, There were other reasons also. 

Q. What were the other reasons you suggest that 
actuated the mob ? 

A. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act had excited 
the minds of that people. ; 

Q. Whom was the agitation fostered by ? 

A. By the lectures that were given to the men. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
, Ahmedabad— 

Q. On the 12th April you got that proclamation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time was it, 9 o’clock in the morning ? 

A. Between 9 and 11. 

Q. And you circulated it at once ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was no mention made that it was to coma 
into force at 4 P.M.? 

A. No. 
_ Q. And about the trouble to your men distributing it 
in Khadia, did you take any steps against the persons 
who disturbed your men? 

A. No, we could not take any steps. 


Assistant Controller of Contracts. 


A. Yes, there was a tonga with some policemen inside. 
They assaulted the tongawala, and the -policemen inside 
fired three or four shots at them. 

Q. Did these shots have any effect? 

A. Absolutely none, but the fonga got through. 


Q. Did Mr. Laher volunteer to take a message for you 
to Camp ? 


A. I asked Mr. Laher to take a message as he said he 
thought that he would get through as he was dressed in a 
black cap and a black coat, and he said that he did not 
think they would attack him. I gave him the message 
and he left. I heard subsequently that he had delivered 
it. 3 

Q. What sort of a mob was it ? 

A. It was a mixed mob chiefly of mill-hands. 

Q. Were they armed in any way? 


A. Yes, they were armed with bamboos, the ordinary 
building bamboos. They were also armed with dharias, 
lathis and sticks of various kinds. 


Q. Were there any respectably dressed people who 
seemed to be going with the mob? 


A. There was one man, but he was in the middle of the 
street. There were other respectably dressed people 
who kept more on the side of the streets and did not take 
any active part in what was going on. 

Q. Did the mob proceed to attack the police chowky 
where you were ? 

_A. Yes, Sir. 

Q: What led them to do that? 

A, There were some 5 or 6 respectably dressed, people, 
when I say respectably dressed people, I mean they were 
dressed in black caps and black coats and with their 
usual white dhoties. I think the intention of the mob 
was to go towards the Prem gate. These five men were 
standing at the turn-off to the Prem gate. They called 
out and pointed to the chowky where I was standing. 
Then the mob came round the chowky. 
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Q. Was.it your view at the time that these men who 
were standing in front were inciting the mob to attack 
the chowky ? 

A. That isso. I should infer that those people seemed 
to wield too much influence over the mob. 

You were unarmed, I think ? 

Yes. 

And there was a policeman in the chowky with you ? 
There were two police sergeants and a constable. 
Were they armed ? 

. No, Sir, there were no arms in the chowky. 

. What happened to you then in the chowky? 


. The mob came round and started abusing and 
throwing in brickbats. They also came to the stairs 
down below, but they did not ascend. 

Q. If they had.ascended they would have attacked you ? 

A. There is a stair-case leading up to the chowky but 
it is a narrow one. 

Q. Were you struck on that occasion ? 

A. I was struck by a bit of a soda water bottle on the 
right hand. 

Q. Did it give a cut? 

A. I nearly lost the little finger of my right hand. 

Q. Was the situation a serious one? 

A. It was, Sir. The mob was very much infuriated. 

Q. Did they indicate to you clearly what they intended 
to do with you ? 


A. I was told in English and also in Urdu that the 
intended to kill me, that they had already killed one 
European and that there would not be any European 
left alive by the morning. 

Q. How long did you remain in this situation ? 

A. For nearly two hours. 

Q. What relieved the situation ? 

A. The arrival of the troops. 

Q. Just as the troops arrived, was the mob attempting 
anything ? 

A. There were cries then of*burning me. This was 
also translated to me by one of the sergeants, and they 
were going for kerosine oil. When all of a sudden they 
started dispersing, I caught sight of the troops. 

Q. When you caught sight of the troops what did you 
do? 


m OROROLO 


I came down. 

. And joined them ? 

Yes. 

. And you accompanied them to the depot ? 
. I took a guard from the officer in charge. 
You stayed at the depot ? 

Yes. 


DOROROD 


Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

ir You noticed the crowd first coming. You said 
there was one person accompanying them ? 

A. No, that was when the crowd were near the chowky. 

Q. You were inside ? 

A. I was upstairs. Underneath is the fire engine 
shed. Then there is a staircase leading -up to the store 
room. 

Q. Were you at the window ? 

A. I was at the window for some time. 
away from there. 

Q. When the crowd was on the road, were you at the 
window ? 

A. Yea, I was standing near the window. 

Q. And you observed him talking to them ? 

A. Yes, this man kept haranguing to them. 

Q. One man ? 

A. One man in particular was very active with the 
crowd. ° 

Q. When you say in your statement that there were 
numbers of fairly well dressed men, that is not quite 
accurate, because here you say there was only one man 
who was haranguing to them ? 

A. The others were on the side of the road. 

Q. They were merely standing ? 

ci This man was with them, in the middle of the 
yoaq. 


& 


I moyed 


Lieutenant 8. H. Macpowaxp. 4 


(Continued. 


Q. Were the other people haranguing also or were they 
merely standing there ? 
. They took part in this outburst also. 
. Could you hear what they were saying ? 
. They kept there shouting Gandhi ké jai. 
You could not hear what they were saying ? 
. No, there was much noise. 
. They attempted to come up the stairs ? 
. They came to the foot of the stairs. 
. They entered the chowky ? 
. They entered the fire engine shed underneath. 
. Then you heard them saying that they intended 
killing you ? 
A. Yes, 
Q. Who said that ? 
_ A. Members of the mob. 
Q. While they were in the street ? 
A. Thos> down in the street below me and from the 
steps in the chowky. 
Q. In what language were they saying that ? 
A. It was said to me in English and in Urdu. 
Q. How many people said so, was the whole crowd 
shouting like that or only one or two people ? 


A, Chiefly from the steps. What one heard from 
outside was not very distinct, but when it was shouted 
out to me from the foot-steps it could be heard very dis- 
tinctly inside. 

Q. The staircase wes a narrow one ? 

A. Yes, I don’t think it was more than 2 feet wide at 
the outside. 


Q. So when you heard of their intention to kill you 
it must have been said by one or two men who were at. 
the foot of the stairs ? 


A. There was a crowd inside. Only one man could 
be at the stairs, but several men could come inside. 

Q. They were talking in English or in Urdu ? 

A. They distinctly called out to me once in English 
and several times in Urdu. 


on 


ZOmOROROD 


By Sahibeada Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

. Did they attempt so set fire to the chowky ? 

. They did not go as far as that. 

Who is this Mr. Laher, is he a European ? 

. He is a Parsee. 

Do you live in Ahmedabad ? 

. Llive in Camp, my depét is in Ahmedabad. 

What do you mean by Camp ? 

. I mean the cantonment. 

Was any attempt made ta loot or in any way 
annoy Europeans in their houses in Ahmedabad city 
or outside, the city ? 

A, 1 do not know that there are any European houses. 
T have no personal knowledge of these things. 

Q. Have you been long in Ahmedabad ? 

A. For 11 months. 

Q. What do you attribute this ants-European feeling 
to? 

A. That is a matter outside my scope. I do not know. 
T have no concern with the town in any manner. 

Q. Have you any ideas about it, have you formed 
any views about it from what you have seen ? : 

A. I think there was some trouble about the Rowlatt 
Act. They wanted a repeal of the Act, and there seemed 
to be a pretty strong political agitation in the placa. 
I think there was the Satyagraha movement also which 
brought about this trouble. This is all outside my 
scope, and I can only go by what I was told. As far as 
the outbreak went, I was told it was due to the reported 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya. 

Q. Why should it in some manner wear an ants- 
European aspect ? 

A. I really do not know. I suppose because the 
Government is Europesn, and more or leas every Euro- 
pean official is associated with the Government in some 
way. 

By Mr. Jivanlal Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 

Ahmedabad— 

Q. At what time did you come to the Delhi gate? 


Oronoroas 
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A. I left Camp just after 9, between a quarter and a 
half-past nine. 

Q. By half-past nine you were at the Delhi gate ? 
“A. I won't be exect about it. 

Q. 10 o'clock shall I say ? 


A, It was before ten. 


Q. Between 9 and 10 you were at Delhi eats and you 
were told that a European was murdered that morning ? 


A. Yes, 


Lieutenant F. MORRIS, 1-97th Infantry. 


By the President— 

Q. You were a Lieutenant in the 1/97th Infantry in 
April last ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And were you ordered at about a half-past five 
by Captain Lambert, 1/97th Infantry, to proceed to 
Delhi gate from the cross-roads with a party of 50 men ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you do s0? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. On arrival at Temple post did you meet Major 
Cochran with 9 small party of 8 men ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they guarding a gap which was crowded 
by a considerable number of people ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many people were there, roughly ? 

A. About 400 or 500. 

Q. What were these people doing ? 

A, They had all weapons in their hands, lathis, sticks 
and*things of that sort. They were a very excited 
crowd. 

Q. What sort of excitement did they show ? 

A, They were shouting and jumping about and beating 
their drums. 

Q. Were you ordered by Major Cochran to strengthen 
that post by 12 men ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did he leave the post in your charge ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think he then returned ? 

A. He went back to the cross roads. 

Q. Did Major Cochran give fou any special instruc- 
tions ? 

A. No, I had to use my own disctetion. 

Q. At the time that Major Cochran left in what state 
was the crowd ? 

A. It was very excited and they were pelting us with 
stones. 

. Did you endeavour to persuade the crowd to retire ? 
. I did my best to persuade them in Hindustani. 

. Did they pay any attention to your request ? 

. Apparently not. 

What did they do in answer to your request ? 

. I was only jeered and hooted at. 

Did you give an order to fire ? 

. I did, Sir. 

How many rounds were fired ? 


OpoOrnopono 


A. Altogether five. 

Q. In the first instance you fired on the mob or just 
in front of them ? 

A. First of all thinking that these people did not 
understand what I had told them in Hindustani, I fired 
one shot with my own hand, but I did not fire to kill 
anybody, it was only a warning shot. - 

Q. Had this method of dealing with the crowd any 
effect ? 

A. It had no effect. 

Q. It is not usual to fire except, if you have to fire 
at all, to hit some one ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You thought on this occasion that your warning 
shot would have a good effect ? 

A. I thought it would. 

Q. When the first firing did not have any effect, did 
you indicate to the mob that the next time you fired 
you would fire effectively ? 

A. I did, Sir. 

Q. Had that warning any effect on the mob ? 

A. It had no effect. Still they were pelting stones. 

Q. I think you indicated to them that they should 
not advance beyond a certain point ? 

A. I gave them a certain point, and explained the 
position to them as best I could. 

Q. When some men advanced beyond the point you had 
prescribed, did you give an order to fire ? 

ry I detailed four sepoys to load one round each and 
to fire. 

Q. What was the result of firing ? 

A. Fersonally I saw three men fall. Whether they 
were wounded or killed, I do not know. They were 
carted away by people. 

Q. What opinion did you form as to the intention of 
the crowd as it advanced towards you ? 

A. As they did not pay any heed to the warning shot, 
I thought their intention was to attack us, really. 

Q. As the result of the firing what casualties were 
there ? 

A, post these three. 

think there was no civil officer at the moment and 
you had to act on your own discretion ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After that firing, I think there was no further trouble 
until you were relieved by Captain Todd on the 14th 
April 1919 ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 


Lieutenant A. St. J, MACDONALD, 2-10th Jats. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you attac!:ed to the 2/10th Jats ? 

A. Tam now, Sir. 

.Q. On the 1]th April last, were you attached to the 
1-99th Infantry ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you ordered by Major Hinde, Commanding 
Depét, 1/99th Infantry, to take over and protect the 
Indian Defence Force Armoury and the city railway 
station ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you relieved of your command the same 
evening by Major Hinde ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you to fire on that occasion ? 

A. No, not on that day. 


Q. Then on the following day the Martial Law procla- 
mation as you describe it was distributed as regards 
firing upon crowds if they did not answer a challenge ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the distribution of 
the proclamation ? 


A. I distributed the proclamation round the station 
under orders from Major Hinde. 

Q. I think the proclamations were distributed in the 
area between 8-30 and 10-30 in the morning ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. At about 11 a.m. did a picket report that a large 
mob out of control as moving towards the station from 
the south ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you receive any orders tT 
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A. Yes, I was told to move out with a picket of about 
20 men and disperse the mob. 

Q. When you arrived there what did you find ? 

A. I found it was a much ‘bigger thing than what was 
reported to us. 

Q. Where did you find the mobs ? 

A. I do not know the names of the places. 

Q. Somewhere near the station ? 

A. There was a large square and some five or six 
roads were converging on to it. 

Q. Were there several parties in the mob ? 

A. Yes, there were about four or five parties. 

Q. Was the crowd there a large one ? 

A. Two were big crowds and there were two small 
parties. 

Q. B, the big crowd what do you mean ? 

A. A couple of thousand, I should say. There were 
some hundreds in the other. 

Q. Had these people anything in their hands ? 

A. They were all armed. The crowd of two thousand 
people had sticks and /athis in their hands, bill hooks 
and things of that sort. 

Q. What is a bill hook ? 

A. It is a broad sharp knife tied on to bamboos. 

Q. Bill hooks were carried during the disturbances ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Is it a very effective weapon ? 

A. It is very sharp. 

Q. Did you take up a position 7 the square ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you think that the appearance of the troops 
might have the effect of dispersing tho mob ? 

*A. I thought so, Sir. 

Q. Were you right in thinking so ? 

A. I was, Sir, but it did not have any effect at all. 

Q. On the contrary did the mob get more excited ? 

A. I would not say any more excited, but they generally 
seemed not to pay much attention. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They moved and were coming along nearer every 


moment. 

ot think some small parties were moving towards 
the other side ? 

A. Yes, they were nearer to the other party. 

Q. I think you reported to Major Hinde the situation 2 

A. Yes, L did. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. I think I sent a message telling him that there 
were a hundred men between my position and a pict et 


Lieutenant J. FITZPATRICK, Cantonment Magistrate, Ahmedabad. 


By the Prestdent— 

Q. Were you Cantonment Magistrate at Ahmedabad ? 

A. Lam still. 

Q. On the 10th April did you first witness the riots 
as aspectator? ~ 

A. Yes. 

Q Where? 

A. At the Prem gate. 

Q. What did you see ? 

‘A. I came there when Colonel Preston, Mr. Clatfield, 
Colonel Frazer and Mr. Boyd marched up towards the 
railway station crossing and left the Prem gate in charge 
of Lieutenant Larkin with about 30 or 40 men and 
Lieutenant Larkin was holding back close on about a 
thousand people from advancing behind the troops that 
had gone on, and I was standing behind Lieutenant 
Larkin with another friend. 

Q. What sort of crowd was it ? 

A, A very unruly crowd. 

Q. Were there any better class of people among them 
—any educated people ? 

A. There were a number of black-coated people; Sir, 
and there was one man pointed out to me—a very poison- 
ous little man—doing a lot of harm to the crowd. He 
was said to be a Satyagraht wearing white clothes and a 


we had on the railway line. I think I also mentioned 
to him the desirability of reinforcing the picket at the 
railway lines. 

Q. Did you give any orders to your men as to the 
loading that was done ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What orders ? 

A. When I saw that these people had not dissipated on 
the appearance of the troops, I gave orders to this little 
picket of mine to ‘single load.” 

Q. You loaded in the presence of the crowd ? 

A. Yes. I loaded in the squares. 

Q. Did that have any effect in keeping the crowd 
back ? 

A. No. They still came on. 

Q. Were you in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
crowd ? 

A, Yes, I was. - 

Q. What did you do there ? 

A. T armed one of the men (Mr. Knight, an N. C. 0.) 
who fired straightWay and it had no effect. I ordered 
three shots to be fired. 

Q. I think your orders were to the effect that four 
men should get ready to fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the effect of the firing of the three men ? 

A. These three fired into the big mob. The result 
was that this turned them away and the other mob, 
seeing these people fall back, also fell back themselves. 

Q. Did you withdraw to the station ? 

A. Yes. f 

Q. As you were withdrawing to the station what did 
the mob do ? 

A. They collected again and came on with ories. 

Q. Did they interfere with you ? 

A. They would have. 

Q. What did you do ? 

A. I ordered I think shots to be fired 3 times at the 
mob and they fell back altogether. 

Q. In consequence of the firing that took place under 
your orders how many casualties were there ? 

A. Lonly saw 2 men were carried away immediately. 

Q. Were those two men killed or simply wounded ? 

A. T could not say. 

Q. Except for these 2 men you do not know of any 


* further casualtics either killed or wounded ? 


A. No. 
Q. Altogether how many shots had been fired ? 
A. 14, 


N . 


pagree that was told to me then to be a distinctive mark 
of the Satyagrahi. 

Q. You say he was doing a lot of harm ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of harm was he doing ? 


A. Instead of persuading the mob to get ask of 
keeping them in order, he was inciting them to whistle 
shout, yell, abuse, throw stones and to do all sorts of 
funny things round about, and the abuse was something 
filthy. I know the language perfectly well and I told 
him that if he were any good, why could he not send 
the men back. But he would not listen. On one occa- 
sion when they advanced near us to the railway line, 
one of them pushed one of our men and there was almost 
arow. All this was incited by this little fellow. 

Q. Did you see any soldiers being struck by a stone ? 

A. Yes, stones were flying about. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A. From about 5-30 to close on sun-down. 

Q. Did tho mob leave at that time ? - 


A. They had thinned down, they subsequently went 
away into the Prem gate and into the city. 

Q. On the 11th April, did you go to Pankor Naka 
in command of a detachment of the 1—97th ? : 
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A. I went to Major Kirkwood and he posted me to 
the Pankor Naka. 

Q. At what time were you posted there ? 

A. About 11-30, as far as I can remember. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A, I remained there about the same time as on the 
morning of the 12th. 

Q. What was the state of affairs during that period 
of your duty ? 

A. Well, the whole road right away from where I was 
on duty—I might say to the railway station, until 
such time as a picket came down on the line, the head 
road was fully packed with rioters and on all the side- 
streets leading to the right or left of it. I compute 
from the Pankor Naka to the Panch Kuwa gate there 
were fully 15,000 people. 

Q. What were these rioters doing ? 

A. Abusing filthily, throwing stones, behaving in- 
decently in derision, and in every way they were out 
for the worst. 

Q. You were under Major Kirkwood, I think. Did 
you see any mob aiming stones at him or anything of 
the sort ? 

A. Major Kirkwood and I were standing side by 
side turning to the right of the fountain. The party 
had gone right before our force, and our force had gone 
right ahead, and we were about then middle, when a 
stone was thrown clear over the force and on to us and 
struck Major Kirkwood on the head. It was a huge 
brick. 

Q. You had twice attempted to go along the Richey 
Road with a patrol ? . 

A. I went from this place when I got information 
about Sergeant Fraser being killed and I asked permis- 
sion to leave the post to go up;with some men and bring 
his body in, which request was granted me and 1 went 
and got the body. : 

Q. Did anything happen to you when you had proceeded 
thither ? 

A, I was stoned freely. 

Q. Was the post you were stationed at a difficult 
one to reta‘n with the force under you ? 

A. It was. 

Q. How was that ? 

A. Because thete were so many side-roads leading 
under a bridge that if the mob had come over the bridge 
and gone down the side-streets, we should have had 
quite a force to contend with. My force was drawn 
right across 2 little gates on the road side and they had 
come by these gates, they could have easily rushed me 
through one of the gates on the flank. I considered 
thie point and therefore went forward and told them 
that if they advanced a certain distance, i.e., the usual 
25 yards, the point at which I considered danger would 
accrue to me, I told them that if they advanced ahead 
of that point, I would fire, and I did fire every time 
they advanced. 

Q. Did you give them a warning in the vernacular ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any difficulty in your being understood ? 

A. None whatever, on the contrary I was jeored at 
and stoned every time I did it. 

Q. In consequence of the attitude of the mob, did you 
fire ? 

A, Yes, I fired right throughout the day. 

Q. Several times ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How frequently altogether ? 

‘A. Well, I fired at 2 or 3 men on the right and on 
the loft. I could not tell you. But I think from 50 
to 80 rounds must have been expended by my party. 

“Q. And you yourself were unarmed ? 

A, Absolutely. 

Q. Do you know the number of casualties caused by 
your party? 

A. At the end of the day I totalled up 11 or 12. 

Q. I think you saw the burning that was taking place ? 

A. Yes, I saw them burning down the Panch Kuwa 
gate and also the firing. 


Q. How did they do it ? 

A, There was a crowd of about 2 or 3 hundred. They 
had kerosene tins carried with them, and squirts with 
which they squirted kerosene, and flambeaux were 
aoe and they were busy on this work when I fired into 

em. 

Q. Did you order the firing upon the men engaged ? 

a Yes, it was then that I ordered them to be fired 
at. 

Q. What were the casualties ? 

A. Two and perhaps a third further up the road. 

Q. Did you effect any arrest ? 

A. One man. 

Q. Where ? 

A, Just at this gate. He had burnt down a liquor 
shop on the left and perhaps he had got ao little under 
the influence of liquor. I cannot understand his action 
in any other way. He was one of the leaders of this 
mob who placed the man that was killed on the right 
on a charpoy, which was carried through the gate and 
this little wretched fellow followed it, little thinking 
that I would identify him, and I caught him. 

Q. In your report you indicate that elaborate pre- 
parations had been made by the crowd to stone the 
police and the military ? 

A. Very elaborate. 

Q. What was the nature of these preparations ? 

A. Well, there were bricks in every store of the fruit 
vendors’ market just outside the gate where I was 
stationed. Pebbles, bricks, stones and all sorts of things 
were put in there. 

_@. [see you also refer to the leaders of the mob. Who 
did you consider the leaders of the mob to be as far as 
you remember ? : 

A. It is only a question of identification of uniforms 
and clothes, There was one Satyagrahi again there. 
There were a number of black-coated people who were 
supposed to be wéaring blackcoats for mourning. 
There were about 6 or 8 Sanyasis, mendicants or 
so-called priests. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A, They were exciting the mob the whole livelong day. 

Q. Then you also refer to having seen the mob supplied 
with food or sweets ? 

A. Yes. I saw close on 60 or 80 trays of sweets being 
taken out by very respectably dressed Hindus and 
thrown into the mob, and they were cheered by these 
people. Every time they shouted the “jai” there was a 
toar of “‘ jai” going up. I have not mentioned another 
point. There were so-called stretcher-bearers who made 
their stretchers the means of communication from mob 
to mob. Evidently they used to slip down the streets 
and get in amongst the crowd, and they would raise 
their hands and then went the “‘chalo,” “‘ maro,” and 
all these sort of things. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Lunderstand you did ultimately arrest the poisonous 
little man ? 

A. I did not. . 

Q. Who was the man arrested on the 2nd whenjho 
was following a charpoy ? 

A. A little Muhammadan mill boy. 
goaty-beard. * 

Q. You never got a chance to identify your other 
friend ? 

A, I never did unfortunately. 


The other had a 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. This little fellow you spoke of and whom you 
describe as having a goaty-beard, had he no cap but a 
pagree? 

A. He had no cap but a pagree. 

Q. You say he was a Satyagrahi ? 

A, I say he was pointed out to me as a Satyagrahi 
wearing the Satyagrahi uniform ? 

Q. Were you told that the pagree was a distinctive 
feature of the Satyagrahi uniform ? 

A. Yos. 
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Q. Are you sure ? § 

A. Yes, - 

Q. A pagree is a common head-dress for Hiidus ? 

A. And also for Muhammadans, 5 

Q. Why do you say that the pagree was a distinctive 
mark ? 

A. Because of the way it was tied. 
about thing. 

Q. What is called a Pheta ? 

A. That would be almost like a Marwari. 

Q. The man told you that the pagree tied like that 
is a distinctive feature of a Salyagrahi ? 

A. Yes, I heard it. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

a, One of the Indians knocking about there. 

Q. Did he tell you that the turban that man. was 
wearing was a distinctivo feature of the Satyagrahi ? 

A. Therefore I say that he was pointed out to mo 
as being such. 

Q. You will be surprised to learn that the turban is 
not a distinctive mark of the Satyagrahi ? : 

A. It may be or it may not be. I was simply told 
it. 

Q. Then you say he was a Hindu ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you“aware that Hindus do not wear beards ? 

A. Oh no, I could point out thousand? of Hindus 
with beards. What about the Punjab ? 

Q. There you have Sikhs who wear beards. Will you 
be surprised to hear that Hindus in Ahmedabad do not 
wear beards ? 

A, This much I can tell you that I can swear to that 
man being bearded and being a Hindu. a 

Q. You can swear to his having a beard, but you 
cannot swear to his beifig a Hindu ? 

A. Because he was a Salyagrahi and there were no 
Muhammadan Satyagrahis. 

Q. You say ho was 4 Hindu because he was a Sutyagrahi, 
and according to you a Salyagrahi must be a Hindu ? 

A. Naturally. 

Q. You were not able to arrest these persons ? 

A. No. > 

Q. So the man arrested the next day was a Muham- 
madan ? 

A. Yea. 


It was a round- 


Q. Then you say that the rioters were led entirely * 


by a black-coated Hindu ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. “ Black-coated”? I understood you to say that 
a black coat was again a distinctive sign of the Satyagrahi ? 

A. No, of people who had put on the dress of mourning 
for the arrest of Gandhi. 

Q. Black coats are worn by many people ordinarily ? 

«1, I see you have got one on now, and you are not 
mourning. , 

Q. But many people in Ahmedabad wear black coats 
without being Satyagrahis ? 

A. But on that occasion it was worn as a sign of 
mourning for the arrett of Gandhi. 

Q. Why do you conclude that they were Satyagrahis ? 

A. IL only assume that they were Safyagrahis in mourn- 
ing. 

Q. Simply because you saw them wearing black coats ? 

A, Quite so. 

Q. About the food of rioters, you said you saw people 
bringing trays of laddoos 2 

A. Yes, jalebies too and Gulab-jamans also. 

Q. Where did you see this ? 

A. I saw them coming out of an alley at Pankor Naka, 
There is a gateway there. From the gateway I could 
see long streaks of people coming out with trays to feed 
the mob, 

Q. Who were these people ? 

A. Men who were dressed im white with gold pagrecs 
and they were perfectly jubilant at the idea. They were 
respectably dressed people of the Ahmedabad sotiety 
according to what I saw from their apparel. 

Q. Now, where were they bringing the swectmeats 
from ? 

VOL. 


A. From a lane on the left which is supposed to con- 
tain all the swectmeat shops in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Now these arrangements have been made by the 
rioters themselves. They must have been going up and 
down from the shops tu the scene with these sweets ? 

«A. Ido not think so, 1f that was the case there should 
have been rioters escorting the people who were bringing 
the swects. = 

Q. If the mob started with a desire to commit all 
these excesses surely they must have provided them- 
selves beforehand with some food ? 

A. Not at all. As I have already told you if they 
had gone to bring these sweets some of the rioters should 
have been escorting them, If they were not being 
got through by others, then why were the swects be'ng 
dished out in handfuls and thrown out to the mob 

Q. Perhaps the only way to distribute would be to 
throw the /ad:dvos in the mob. 

A. ‘Then it only points to paying the piper and calling 
the tune, A man dumped down 4 or 5 hundred laddoos 
to feed the mob. The fact remains that these sweets 
were taken out in trays by respectably dressed Hindu 
gentlemen, 

Q. How many trays were there ? 

A. About 50. : . 

Q. There must have been a large quantity of laddoos ? 

A. Quite, to feed 5,000 people. 

Q. You say stones were collected in fruit-sellers’ 
shops. In how many shops were these stones collected 2 

A. Quite half a dozen. 

Q. Where ? 

A, Why, right through this gate at the Pankor. 

Q. So instead of fruit you had scen stones collected in 
the shops ? . 

A. Yes, and with white cloths over the top to prevent 
one from looking in to see. . 


Q. Did you remove the cloth ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the shop-keepers there ? 

A, No. 

Q. Where had they gone to ? 

A. I do not know. ‘The shops were quite deserted. 

Q. The baskets wore full of stones and nobody was in 
charge of them ? 

A. No. 


By the Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 


Q. Was the crowd that committed 
moving crowd or a stationary crowd ? 

A, It was a crowd burning and moving along, 

Q. Were the majority drunk or sober ? 

A, I could not tell you. 

Q. Did you make a report after the occurrence, to any 
of your superior officers ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you, in that report, make any statement that 
the crewd was drunk ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q.. I will read out to you the report. You say they 
were very violent and threatening and many of them 
were drunk ? 

4. Not the whole crowd was drunk. 

Q. I never used the word “ whole.” 
word ‘“inany ”’. 

aA. The majority of them were drunk ; some of them 
were. 

Q. You said you never made any report at all ? 

A, I did say I made a report. 

Q. To the effect they were drunk ? 

A. I never said the whole crowd was drunk. 

Q. I was mistakon then. 

A, 1 beg your pardon, that is all. 

Q. Therefore many of the crowd were drunk ? 

A, Yes, one man in particular, 

Q. Was the crowd to whom sweotincats were distri- 
buted a’stationary crowd or a moving crowd ? 

A. Swectmeats were taken to a crowd which I had 
prevented from coming further. 

a 
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Q. How long was that crowd before you ? For how 
many hours ? 


A. From 11-30 in the morning till about 6-30 jn the 
evening. Practically the whole day. 


Q. Practically there was this stationary crowd before 
you from 11-30 to 6 ; and your soldiors were on tho other 
sido. Thoy were all along from 11-30 to 6 stationary ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And they never moved ? 

A. I told you they were going backwards and forwards. 

Q. Within a Space of about 100 yards ? 

A, 25 or 30 yards. 

Q. It was the samo crowd ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was that crowd doing from 11-30 to 6? 

A, Generally abusing, throwing stones, ~ 


Q. Therefore, may I take it that this crowd which 
was the same crowd there from 11-30 to 6 was there for 
tho purpose of abusing soldiors ? 


A. For assaulting, and out for anything that came in 
their way. It was that crowd that had murdered Ser- 
geant Fraser. 

Q. May I take it that they were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to rush in and assault you ? 

A. Perhaps. 

Q. That was the idea, otherwise how do you account 
for their attitude ? 

A, That is the only way I can account for it. 

Q. Thoy wore waiting for an opportunity to be givon 
by you with a view to rush the picket ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 
Q. Did you hand over this man you arrcsted to the 
police ? 
A. Yes, 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 

Ahmedabad— 

Q. How long have you beon Cantonment Magistrate ? 

A. Two and a half years. 

Q. How long have you beon in thd Army ? 

A. About two and ,a half yoars. 

Q. Before that you were in the polico ? 

A, Iwas. 

Q. What was your line in the police ? 

A. Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Q. In what presidency ? 

A. In the United Provinces. 

Q. You do not understand the language of this district ? 

A. A good bit of it now. 

Q. Gujarati ? 

A. I can understand a little. 

Q. Very little ? 

A. Yes, but they can understand mo. 

Q. I want your knowlodge, not their knowledge. 

A. My language is Urdu; everyone can woll under- 
stand it. 

Q. What took you to Prem gate on the 10th of April ? 

A, Just to see what was on. 

Q. Curiosity ? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You did not go with the armed force then ? 

A, No. 

Q. You accompanied Mr. Peobles ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Peebles of the Bank of Bombay. 

Q. What was tho strength of your party ? 

A, Mr. Peobles and I. 

Q. Only two? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You stayed all along at Prem gate ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Without being molested by anybody bolonging to 
the crowd ? 

A. We were guarded by Lieutenant Larkin with 36 
men. 

Q. What was the strength of the mob ? 

A, About 5,000. 


Lieutenant J. FrrzpaTRIck. 


(Continued. 


Q. The attitude of the mob was not anti-European 
then ? 

A. I will not say that, 

Q. You stayed at Prem gate for about two hours ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. Then went to the Cantonment ? ~ 

A. Yes. 

Q. The noxt morning when did you start out ? 

A, I arrived in the city at about 11-30. 

Q. With the troops ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you came straight to Pankor Naka? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was the disposition of the Police force ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was your beat ? 

A. My beat was Pankor Naka. 

Q. You stopped at Pankor Naka ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You walked as far as the railway station ? 

A. When occasion arose, I went to the railway station 
up to the Panch Kuwa gate. 

Q. Beyond that too ? 

A, About a 100 yards up from there. 

Q. Do you know Dr. Kanuga’s dispensary ? 

A. I have no particular knowledge of anything. If 
you will tell me the distance from Panch Kuwa gate, 
I will be able to answer. , 

Q. That is not in your line ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Beyond Panch Kuwa gate how far did you go 
straight ? Turned to the railway station ? 

A. No. 

Q. Near fio Bombay shop (which is the turning) ? 

A. Yes. I went on patrol oaca up to that point. 

Q. From Pankor Naka to the Bombay shop ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. A distance of about a mile ? 

A. Ido not know. 


Q. As ao military oficor, Cautoamont Magistrate 
and police officer of long standing ? 

A. Does he know by intuition distances ? 

Q. Roughly was it half a mile ? 

A. It was more than half a mile. Call it a mile. 

Q. How often “did you have to walk that mile that 
day ? 

1. Once up and once down. 

Q. And how long did you remain stationary at your 
post ? 

A. All the rost of the time. 

Q. Your post was Pankor Naka 

A. Yes. 

Q. You remained stationary at Pankor Naka + 

A. Yes. 

Q. You went oily ones to the Bombay shop and 
back ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you halt anywhere ? 

A. What for ? 

Q. For any purpose ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 'j 

Q. Did you make a halt at Panch Kuwa gate ? 

A, What for ? ; 

Q. I do not know. Did you make a halt or not? 
Did you halt your force or not ? 

A. To fire. 

Q. You made a halt ? 


A. Yos. ' 


Q. What time ? 

A. I could ‘hot tell you. 

Q. Was it about 3 o'clock ? : 

A. About that time I should say. 
3 o'clock. 

Q. How many shots did you fire thore ? 

A. About 12:or 15. 

Q. Now will you tell His Lordship what the casualties 
were on that eceesionit 

A. Three. 

Q. Only threo ? 


Between 2 and 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite sure ? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Any person killed ? 

A. Two killed. 

Q. Any wounded ? 

A. Only one. 

Q. Are you quite sure? 

Q. Absolutely. 

Q. What did you do with the wounded man ? 

A. He was carried away ve his own people. 

Q. Where ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was he a Hindu dressed in black ? A Satyagrahi ? 
A. He was one of the men. 

Q. Not a Satyagrahi ? 

A. Of course not ; I wish he was. 

Q. You want Satyagrahie to be killed 

A. Yes. v 


Q. Will you tell us what was the nature of the shots ? 
Were they blank cartridges, ball cartridges ?_ I am not 
a military man and I am not expected to know it. 

A. °303. 

Q. Was it possible for a shot like that to pierce through 
a number of sheets ? © 

A. What sheets ? 

Q. Iron sheets. 

A. How thick ? 

Q. Ordinary corrugated iron shcets. 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Will you bo surprised to hear that one of your 
shots has pierced through 6 shects ? 

A. I would not be surprised. 

Q. I am prepared to show you that place. 

A. What of it? 

Q. What waa that shot which pierced through ‘six 
iron sheets ? 

A. :303 perhaps. 

Q. It could go through six sheets ? 

A. Perhaps. — 


Q. It was according to your military regulations to 
use that shot ? 

A. Yes, by orders. 

Q. Did you have any ambulance arrangement there ? 

A. No. People had already arranged that. 

Q. I am talking of the military ; yourself, the officer 
in charge of that squadron ? 


A. No arrangement was made ; not to my knowledge. 

Q. You were to leave the dead and wounded to their 
lot or to the care of their friends. When you went out 
to shoot people, did you make any arrangement to save 
the wounded ? 

A. I beg Your Lordship’s intervention here. I did 
not go out to shoot people. 

Q. You went out to preservo order. 
some people ? 

A. I did not go to shoot them. 

Q. You went out to preserve or restore order ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While restoring order, there was a chance of shoot- 
ing some people ? 

A. Thad to. 

Q. You had absolutely no arrangement for any am- 
bulance ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. How long did you stop at Panch Kuwa gate? 

A. About 5 minutes. 

Q. Where did you see the baskets of stones ? Outside 
the Panch Kuwa gate or inside ? 

A. Panch Kuwa gate is about a mile away from where 
the stones were. 

Q. You said Panch Kuwa gate? 

A. 1 said the gate leading to Pankor Naka 

Q. You were assaulted at Pankor Naka. You saw 
some five gp six stalls with baskets of stones ? 

A, Yes. 

- ‘Not at Panch Kuwa Bate 2 1 

. No, 


You did shoot 


Q. And you saw this huge crowd of 5,000 or 6,000 at 
Pankor Naka. Was it a stationary crowd ? 

A. From Ferfiandez bridge right up. 

Q. Was it possible to walk slong that street at about 
4 o'clock that afternoon ? 

A. With 10 men it was. 

Q. For a single individual to pass through that road ? 

A. Who is the single individual ? 

Q. I ask you this question. Was it possible? Please 
answer me. 

A, There is no single individual. I have already told 
you that I was with a party of 10 men. 

Q. I do not want to know how many were with you. 
Was the road free for traffic or not at about 4 o’clock that 
afternoon ? 

A. No. 

Q. From Pankor Naka to Panch Kuwa gate ? 

- A, Yes. 

Q. People could not have passed ? 

A, No. 

Q. Will you be surprised to hear that people passed 
through all the Richey Roed right up to Ratanpol ? 

A. It was not possible for a European to move unless 
he was guarded anywhere on the Fernandez bridge. It 
was quite full of rioters between Pankor Naka and Fer- 
nandez, bridge right up to Panch Kuwa gate. 

Q. From Fernandez bridge to Punch Kuwa gate, the 
road was blocked up to 6-30 in the evening ? - 

A. About that. 

Q. I dare say you will be surprised to hear that people 
could walk freely hetween Panch Kuwa gate and Fer- 
nandcz bridge up to 4 o’clock ? 3 

A. It would surprise me certainly. 

Q. You remained stationary at Pankor Naka? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And your force remained stationary there ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Whereas we could walk there through Panch Kuwa 
gate right up to Ratanpol ? 

A. But you were one of those people. 

Q. A Satyagrahi rioter ? 

A. I do not say that, but you were one of the people. 

Q. Indians could pass that way ? 

A, Perhaps. 

Q. Now you know between Pankor Naka and Fernandez 
bridge there are places where sweetmeats are prepared ? 

A.I have not taken such particular notice. 

Q. There are shops there ? 

A. There may be. 

Q. Sweetmeats are sold in half the Richey Road ? 

A. Tam told. Ido not know it to my own knowledge. 

Q. By whom were these trays carried ? 

A, By Gujarati people in gold pagrecs. 

Q. On their heads ? 

A, They were taking trays. 

Q. How many persons carried trays ? 

A. I told you about 50. , 

Q. Were they ordinary coolies or what ? 

A. They may have been relatives, friends, sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, I do not know. 

Q. Where did you see the sweets being thrown ? 

A. Taken right up to the mob at Fernandez bridge 
and beyond it, and thrown amongst them. 

Q. You actually saw that with your own eyes? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You seem to havo very strong and piercing eyes ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Did you fire any shots near the place where Ser- 
geant Fraser was murdered ? 

A, When I recovered his body ncither I nor my party 
fired. 

Q. How many people went to fctch the dead body ? 

A, There was myself, Kothawala, a Sergeant and there 
was & police officer. 

Q. Only four ? 

A. And ten of my men: 

Q. And that place was absolutely deserted when you 
went there ? 

A. Yes, 

12 
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Q. Absolutely deserted ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. As far as you could see towards the Panch Kuwa 
gate, the road was quite free? 

A, Not at all. 

Q. How far could you sec distinctly ? 

A. The crowd had gone back 150 to 200 yards from that 
place ; that is all ; but there was no crowd there. 

Q. Do you know at what time you recovered Sergeant 
Fraser’s body ? 

A, About two. 

Q. Your report was that he was killed just before that 
time, 2 o'clock ? i 

A. I should say some time before 2 o'clock. 

Q. You recovered the body at 2 o’clock and he was 
killed just before 2 o’clock ? 

A. I did not say just before, but some time before. 

Q. When did you pass that place before ? 

A. Not once, 

Q. That was the only time when you came up to that 
place ? 

A, And went beyond and then came back. 

Q. After recovering Sergeant Fraser's body ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you attend the tribuyal to identify that 
wretched fellow who was hiding at Prem gate 2 He was 
tried. Two Satyagrahis were tried by the first tribunal. 

A, Really? 

Q. They were tried, 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. You did not offer to go and identify ? 

A. No. 


' 


Q. You took a very prominent part in the prosecution 
of a Sadhu before the first tribunal * 

A. Yes. 

Q. You identified him 2 

A. Yes, 

Q. And the orime of that Sadhu was that he was insti- 
gating Subadar-Major Kanhayalal and dissuading the 
troops ? 

No. 

. What was the charge against that Sadhu ? 

. He was one of the leaders of the mob. 

What did he do ? 

. Many things. 

He dissuaded your troops ? 

. I was not there. I know nothing about it. 

You identified some Sadhu ? 

. Yes, as being one of the leaders of the mob and 
not as dissuading troops. 

Q. That Sadhu was shot by you? 

A. No, 

Q. Had he any injury 

A, It was for that reason he got off. 

Q. You had shot a Sadhu there ? 

A, I thought T had. 

Q. You identified a wrong man there ? 

A. I did not see the eseaped Sadhu. 

Q. You took part in the prosecution of only one indi- 
vidual ? : 

A. That is all. 

Q. This Sadhu has been acquitted ? 

A. He was. 

Q. In spite of your identification ? 

A. Yes. 
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-Mr. J. A. GuIDER. 


. At Ahmedabad, Wednesday, the 7th January 1920. 


= x PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, C.S.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8, 

Major-General Sir Grorce Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.0.M.G. : 


The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas SmiTH. 
The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kt. 


Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AHMAD Kaan. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMEON, M.B.F., I.P., Secretary. 


Mr. J. A. GUIDER, C.LE., I.P., Deputy Inspector-General of Police, C. I. D., Bombay Presidency. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Guider, you are Deputy Tnspector-Gencral 
of Police. Criminal Investigation Department, Bombay 
Presidency ? 

A. Tam. ‘ 

Q. On the 14th April last you received telegraphic 
orders from the Inspector-General of Police at Ahmedabad 
to come pere and take charge of the investigation of 
cases arising out of the riots? 

A, I did. 

Q. I think you arrived in Ahmedabad on the follow- 
ing morning ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you immediately start your investigation ? 

A. I did. 

Q. I think you organised o staff in order to assist you ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you find it an easy matter to get information 
from the people ? 

A. No. People were unwilling to come forward. 
They were merely afraid, 1 think. Besides that, there 
is a natural reluctance on the part of Indian witnesses 
to come forward and give evidence in any case. 

Q. So that I suppose it is not casy enough to get evidence 
of these occurrences from the people ? 

A. Yes; that is so. © 

Q. Did you gradually overcome the difficultics in your 
investigation ? 

A, Idid. 

Q. On what principle did you make arrests of people ? 

A. As soon as prima facie evidence was forthcoming 
to prove their complicity, arrests were ordered. 

Q. The first arrests produced a startling effect upon 
the people ? 

A. They did. The mill-hands absconded. 

Q. That affected the working of ‘the mills ? 

A. To a certain extent. 

Q. What arrangements did you make there ? 

A. I arranged to meet the members of the Millowners’ 
Association and explain to them that no wholesale arrests 
of the mill-hands were contemplated and that only those 
against whom evidence was.forthcoming would be dealt 
with, 

Q. I think you published a gist of the procecdings 
of this meeting ? 

A. The Millowners’ Association published a sort 
of notice,* reassuring notices. 

Q. That had a beneficial effect ? 

A, It had. 

Q. As regards the number of cases you investigated 
in Ahmedabad you investigated them under different 

divisions, A, B and C? 

A, Yes; 41 cases. 

Q. These are divisions of the city ? 

A. Yea. . 


* Annexure to Mr. Guider’s written statement, page 239. 
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Q. You have A division 13, B division 11 and C division 
17. Docs that mean that people against whom charges 
were mule were residents of that division ? 


A. No. Different places were damaged. Each build- 
ing which has been burnt has been treated as a separate 
case. 

Q. Then in Kalupur division, you had 12? S 

A. Yes. Mahdopura division 3, Sarkhej division 1, 
Barejadi 1 and Viramgam 2 cases. 

Q: How many people altogether did you arrest ? 

A, 357. 

Q. Of these, there were a number who were relcased 
without being tried ? 

A. Yes, 140. 

Q. Why were they released ? 


A. Because the evidence was considered insufficient 
to warrant their being placed on trial. 

Q. Of these, how many were convicted ? 

A, 106 were convicted and 111 were discharged. 

Q. Were they discharged by the first tribunal or the 
second ? 

A, This relates to Ahmedabad entirely. That is the 
first tribunal. : 

Q. The first tribunal dealt with the Ahmedabad cases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the second ? 

A, With Kaira cases. 


Q. As regards the sentences pronounced in these 
cases, there is one death sentence commuted by Govern- 
ment to transportation for life. Under transportation 
for life, there are 22, They include the 2 sentenced to 
transportation in constable Imam Khan’s murder case ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When was the constable murdered ? 

A. On the evening of the 10th April. 

Q. Then you refer to sentences under forfeiture of 
property ? 

A. Yes. 20. 

Q. One transportation for 14 ycars ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then rigorous imprisonment for various periods ? 

A, From 14 ycars to 14} months. 

Q. And in one case, there was a fine ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. Then coming to the Kaira district: you divided 
that into Nadiad and Anand ? 5 


A, Yes. The cases were investigated by the local 
officers; I simply supervised them, Tho total arrests 
were 123, : 


Q. Of these, 41 were releascd without being tried because 
the evidence was not considered sufficient to warrant 
their being placed on trial ? 

A. That is so. 4 

Q. Kighty-two were sent up for trial, of whom 17 
were convicted and 65 were discharged ? 

A. Yea. 
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Q. As regards the sentences pronounced in the 17 cases, 
thete are 2 for transportation for life and the other sen- 
tences for rigorous imprisonment varying from 10 years 
to 1} months ? 

A. That is so, 


By the Howble Mr. Justiae Rankin— 

Q. As regards the sentences passed by the first. tribunal 
apart from anything that was done ynder the recent 
proclamation, were these sentences of the court reduced 
by the Government ? 

A, No. None of them have been reduced. 

Q. Apart from anything that has been done under 
His Majesty’s Proclamation, these sentences have been 
effective sentences, i.e., have heen allowed to stand ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me what were the crimes charged ‘against 
the persons who went up before the first tribunal ? 

A, They were waging war, conspiracy to wage war, 
mischief by fire, house-breaking and house-breaking with 
intent to commit theft, house trespass, causing hurt, 
murder, rioting and rioting armed with deadly weapons. 

Q. In how many cases that were put up for waging 
war, were the accused convicted for that offence ? 

A. There is a statement prepared by the court clerk 
of the first tribunal. Twenty cases in which convictions 
were under sections 121 and 121-A for waging war. 

Q. How many cases came under section 124 (sedition) ? 

A. None before the first tribunal. 

Q. No case under eonspirsey ? 

A, No. 

Q. As regards the 140 “who were released without 
being tried can you tell me, broadly speaking, how long 
these 140 were kept under arrest before being released ? 

A. Some were released in very short periods; some 
remained weeks and months. 

Q. What is the longest period which a man was kept 
without being sent up for trial ? 

A. So far as those that were pyt up for trial are con- 
cerned they were all committed’ by the beginning of 
June, . 

Q. And the arrests were made towards the end of April ? 

A, They commenced tho arrests about the 17th or 18th 
April. 

Q. These are cases where the men were ultimately 
released ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. They would have been released without any charge © 


being framed against them and without their being 
sent up to the first tribunal ? 

A. Yes. As the investigation progressed, we got 
information. Sometimes when a man was concerned 
in these riots he was arrested and we tried to work up 
the information, and if we found that the investigation 
did not confirm the first suspicions against him, he was 
discharged. 

Q. What was the longest time a man was kept under 
arrest before it was decided not to send him up to the 
tribunal ? 

A. I should aay nee longer than a fortnight or three 
weeks, 

Q. All these 140 were kept under arrest for more than 
three weeks ? 

A. Ido not think so, 

Q. In addition to the 140, there were some cases where 
people were put up before the first tribunal but the 

- case against them was abandoned ? 

A. Yes. » e 

Q. How many such cases do you suppose there were ? 

A. There were 13 such cases. 

Q. You can give figures a little later. I take it that 
in these cases, at any rate, some of the accused persons 
would have been arrested for consiferably more than 
three weeks ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. I rather think that only comparatively late in the 
year some cases wero being commenced, and some were 
being abandoned. 

» It is 80, 


. Insuch cases, be they few or be they many, the 
rersons who have been arrested for some months have 
been kept on till decisions were given ? 

A. These decisions could not be arrived at at the begin- 
ning of acase. We found that at a later stage. When 
such trials were proceeding and we went over the evidence 
again, we found the witnesses were changing their state- 
ments and some of the witnesses disappeared. 

Q. I think that, broadly speaking, all the cases arising 
out of the disturbances, be they grave charges or not, were 
dealt with by the tribunal and not by the ordinary court ? 
Is that 80? 

A. xcept one case. That is Imam Khan’s murder 
case. There were two other cases which were tried by 
the tribunal but it was discovered that the sanction 
which was required under the Defence of India Act had 
not been obtained before the actual trial commenced. 

@ Therefore the ordinary courts dealt with them later ? 

A. In that case, the accused were convicted in the 
Sessions Court and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Q. Did that come to the High Court ? 

A. It has not gone on appeal. It was disposed of only 
in the early part of Decembcr. 

Q. During the time, the persons not yet charged before 
the first tribunal were being kept under arrest ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was there any provision for their being brought 
before a magistrate and for remands being taken from 
time to time ? 

A. Once the tribunal sat, they were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunal. Until the tribunal sat, they 
were remanded by the magistrate and kept in jail. 

Q. Were there any cases of bail being granted ? 

A. Applications were made for bail, but I do not think 
before a tribunal sat any bail was granted. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You arrived in Ahmedabad on the 15th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You took up the investigation the same day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the course of this investigation, did you try 
to ascertain whether Ahere was any organization behind 
these occurrences on the 11th and 12th? 

A. I did. 

Q. What was the result of your investigation ? 

A. Iwas unable to find any @vidence as to any organiza- 
tion or conspiracy existing. 

Q. Were you aware of any statement of Mr. Gandhi 
that this was prearranged and the educated people 
were the people who had arranged it ? 

A. That was put before me. 

Q. Did you try to ascertain whether there wags any 
substratum of truth in that suggestion ? 

A. I interviewed Mr. Gandhi on the subject and 
he told me that certain things had been known to him 
but he was not disposed to disclose them without the 
permission of the persons who had communicated them 
to him. i 

Q. He had information. He knew the names of the 
persons who had done what ? 

A. Organised the disturbances on the 10th and 11th. 

Q. But he would not give the names of those persons ? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi did not help you in that manner. Did 
you yourself make an investigation to find out whether 
there was any truth in that suggestion ? 

A, I did. 

Q. With what result ? 

A. I was not able to find any evidence to substantiate 
that suggestion. 

Q. Did you after the investigation make a report to 
Government or any higher authorities ? 

A. No. 

Q. You made no report at all? 

A. No. 

Q. Neither to tho Inspector-General “of Police, nor to 
the Collector nor to the Commissioner nor to the Govern- 
ment ? 
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A, On the general result of my investigation ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Did you mako-.any report as to any part of your 
investigation ? 

A. I made o roport to Government on the result of 
my interview with Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Where is that report ? . 

a. I have got it hore ; I shall read it out :— 


“ OrFICE QF THE Deputy InspecToR- 
GknERAL OF PoLIcE, CrimMiNaL 
InvestigATION DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY, Poona. 


Poona?17th April 1919. 
Deak CRERAR, 


In accordance with the instructions contained in 
S. D. cipher telegram No. 336, dated tho 16th April 1919, 
I interviewed Gandhi to-day and invited his assistance 
to discover the identity of the educated leaders alluded 
to in his speech, and others who took part in or instigated 
the riots, etc., that occurred in Ahmedabad on the 10th 
and 11th instant. 

He said that certain names had been mentioned to him, 
but he felt that he could not divulge them to the authorities 
without the permission of the persons who had commu- 
nicated them to him. He could not say that the names 
given to him were those of the leaders or instigators of 
the riots. All he could say at present was that they 
were present amongst the rioters during the disturbance. 
The persons who furnished th? nims did not bind him 


to socrecy, nor did he ask any of them whether they. 


had any objection to the names being disclosed to the 
authorities. He thought,” nevertheless, it would be a 
breach of confidence on his part if he communicated 
the names. . 

He was endeavouring to find out who the organisers 
of the disturbance were and was hopeful he would succeed, 
He had no intention of denouncing them, hoped to bring 
home to them by other means in accordance with his 
principles, the heinousness of their conduct and thought 
that if they were repentant and contributed towards 
the support of the relatives of those who had been killed 
and the maintenance of the wounded and maimed it 
would be a sufficient punishment. The Government 
should let by-gones be by-gones and refrain from penal 
action as the latter would not have any deterrent effect, 
but on th> contrary would bo aggravating. The bad 
character element in the city took advantage of the 
situation created by a few misguided spirits and continued 
to terrorise respectable people by spreading rumours that 
there would be a revival of rowdyism in a day or two, 
compelling people to pay them money and supply them 
with grain. In reply to the query why the people sub- 
mitted to this oxtortion and did not appeal to the police 

- for protection, he said the people did not think the police 
could protect them and therefore preferred to submit to 
the extortion rather than complain. When I pointed 
out that it was absurd for the people to say, at any 
rate at present, that they could not rely on the police for 
protection as in addition to the ordinary strength, addi- 
tional police had been drafted from other districts and 
were much in evidence all over the city and that besides 
these there were military guards and patrol constantly 
on the move who could be appealed to and were capable 
of dealing effectively with any rowdy characters who 
were inclined to be troublesome, he first questioned 
the presence of the military and when reassured on the 
point, concluded by saying the people preferred not to 
complain. I explained that it was this lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the public which encouraged lawlessness 
and enhanced the difficulties which the authorities had 
to encounter in dealing with the situation and that unless 
the public realised their own responsibilities and acted 
up to them, the blame must remain at their own door. 
It was for Gandhi to impress on his followers the import- 
ance of cordial co-operation to bring to justice persons 
who had acted in his name and yet violated all the 
principles which he preached, by committing murders, 


destroying property and creating a state of anarchical 
chaos, which paralysed business and caused indescrib- 
ablo misery and suffering to thousands of innocent persons 
including womon and children whose lives were placed 
in jeopardy while the disturbances lasted. He said he 
was doing his best to bring home to those who misbehaved 
themselves his disapproval of their conduct by having 
asummary of his speech printed and deputing his followers 
to visit the quarters where the turbulently disposed persons 
resided, to read out what he had said. He purposely 
restricted the advice to the printed summary, to avoid 
the risk of any discourser, saying someg¢hing which might 
not agree with Gandhi’s own views. He said that in 
response to his suggestion that those who had stolen 
arms to use in the riots, should surrender them, some 
had offered to do so to him, but he refused to accept 
them without the approval of the authorities and had 
addressed the District Magistrate on the subject. He 
advised the arm thieves to surrender them at the police 
station and to confess their guilt. He was hopeful that 
some would do so, but I said I was not so sanguine. 
The impression he gave me was that though he was 
prepared to denounce the rioters for his own benefit, 
that is to say, to swell the ranks of his followers, he has 
no intention to denounce them to the authorities.” 

Q. Were these hopes of Mr. Gandhi that the guilty 
people would surrender to the afithorities in any way 
fulfilled ? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. Mr. Guider, you I tako it have kept in touch with 
the conditions prevailing in Ahmedabad district prior 
to the riots ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. You have received authentic reports in regard 
to them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you toll us in what sort of state public feoling 
was at the end of March and beginning of April 1919 ? 

A. Very much excited I should say. 

Q. From your reports can you tell us how the people 
of Ahmedabad came to be excited ? 

(The President.—We have had that I think.) 

(Mr. Kemp.—I was asking that in case there was any 
doubt of that being in evidence already.) Now I will 
take another point. With regard to the murder case 
of Imam Khan, were you attending the tribunal before 
which that case was tried ? 

A. I was. S 

Q. Were you thore every day ? 

A. I was. 

Q. You heard all the evidence that was given on oath ? 

A. I did. 


Q. Was there any suggestion from the defonce or from 
anywhere else that there was any provocation given by 
Messrs. Sagar and Steeples, or by either of them ? 


A. Except that in cross-examination Messrs. Sagar 
and Stceples wero asked whether one or other of them 
had not used a revolver. 


Q. Was there any question put to them or suggested 
that any abuse of Mr. Gandhi was indulged in ? 
A. No. 


By the President—. . 

Q. About the use of a revolver, was there any evidence 
that they used a revolver ? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Kemp— r) 
Q. Was that denicd ? 
A It was denied. 
Q. Was there any evidence ? 
A. No evidence at all. 
Q. Who was defending, was Mr. V. Patel * 
A. No. 
Q. Mr. Desai ? 
A. No. 
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Q. Any prominent Counsel ? 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Sagar and Mr. Stceples 
are now ? 

A. In England, I believe. 

Q. Did you in the course of your investigation after 
the riots endeavour to get any information from other 
people than Mr. Gandhi connected with the Sulvagraha 

- movemont ? 

A, Idid. ~ 

Q. Can you give me any of the names of the people you 
questioned with regard to this ? 

A. T questioned Mr. Yajuik, Dr. Kanuga and several 
inmates of Mr. Gandhi's Ashram. 

Q. Mr. Kalidas Javeri ? 

A, And Mr. Kalidas Javeri. 

Q. Would it be correct from what those gentlemen told 
you to say that on the afternoon of the 11th they remained 
inside their houscs ? 

A, Yes; not in their own houses but they were in 
Mr. Vallubhai Patel’s house which is just next to the 
Bank of Bombay. 

Q. You might just turn to the statement * made by 
Mr. Kalidas Javeri, You might read what he said in re- 
gard to that, will you ? 

Witness reads :—** He went to Vallubhai’s house and 
found him, at home. Vallubhai asked him when he had 
returned from Bombay and what the news about Anasuya 
was. He replicd he had arrived by the mail and that 
Anasuya was free. He remained in Vallubhai’s house 
and learnt that the buildings in the compound of the 
Collector's office were burning and could see the smoke. 
He remained at Vallubhai’s house for half an hour as he 
deemed it unsafe to go home. He heard shots being 
fired and saw one or two injured persons who had been 
shot, come running towards Vallubhai’s house and fall 
on the road. Kalidas and Vallubhai were too terrificd to 
go out of the house. Kalidas says they had not the 
courage and were perplexed. Asked why he did not go 
out to try and control and pacify the mob when he found 
they were burning the Collector's office, he replies that he 
had not the courage. After half an hour he walked 
home reaching there at 11 o'clock, and remained there 
till about 2 r.m., and thon went to Krishnalal’s house at 
Khadia, Cannot say whether he went again that day 
to Vallubhai’s house or anywhere elso up to 6-30 P.M. 
when he returned home. Adds, he now remembers ho 
did go to Vallubhai’s house at about 3 or 3-30 p.m. with 
Krishnalal on foot. Found Vallubhai at home and 
remained there till 6 or 6-30 when he went home, whe- 
ther alone or with Krishnalal he docs not remember. 
Did not venture out of his house till the next morning. 
He most probably, he says, went to Krishnalal’s house 
that day but nowhcre else.” 

Q. And was that the attitude taken up, so far as you 
know, by those whom you questioncd ? im 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you get any statement from Mr. Vallubhai ? 

A, Not with regard to these disturbatices. 

Q. You have already said you could get no assistance 
from Mr. Gandhi with regard to the carrying out of this 
investigation ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you attempt to got any assistance from any 
member of his Ashram ? 

A, Idid. 

Q. Did thoy give you any assistance ? 

A, They gave assistance so far that they admitted 
their presence when the riots were on and to having 
witnessed scenes of disorder, but when it came to a 
question of identifying anybody they said they refused 
to do 80 because it was against their principles, 

Q. They also refused ? 

A. They made a reference to Mr. Gandhi who was in 
Bombay and he wired to me on the subject himself. 
The telegram reads as follows :-- 


© Not roproduced. 


— 

“Inmates of Ashram have referred for my advice 
question of their having to identify those whom they 
were trying prevent incendiarism. I hope you will not 
press them for identification ; they cannot consistently 
with Ashram principles give evidence against people. 
Our business is promote good-will between rulers and 
ruled and prevent violence wherever wo may find it. 
It will be breach of privilege for us give evidence against 
prisoncrs whom we were preventing from committing 
crimes. I would plead with you not to draw public 
attention to our principle by forcing matters for I do not 
desire that our example should be copied by those who 
may not follow whole of our plan of life and who might 
simply mako of it a convenience to sereen offenders.” 

Q. 1 would like to give one example of the way in 
which assistance was refused to you. Another Ashram 
member Mr. Venayak Nurhar Barve, whom you asked 
to help you, and who was also present, said : 

““T may be able to identify some of the persons whom 
I saw attacking the police. I do not however intend 
to identify anyone. In short I refuse to identify becaue 
it is against my cor nce and against the Ashram 
tules to support physical foree, I mean the punishment 
provided by law for persons found guilty of breaking the 
law. Another reason for refusing to identify the persons 
is that by doing so I would be looked upon as a Govern- 
ment spy.” = 

Q. You have told us some of the reasons for which 
some of these tribunal cases had to be withdrawn against 
the accuscd at the last moment. Once the decision 
was arrived at that the case would have to be withdrawn 
against an accused person were steps taken as soon as 
possible to have the case withdrawn, to move the 
tribunal to drop it ? 

A, To move the tribunal to discharge the accused. 


Q. Sometimes the reasons were that witnesses were 
doubtful at the last moment, Did you in any case in 
which you were doubtful have the witnesses up before 
you again and question them ? 

A, Yes, several Bases. “ 

Q. Do you know whethor Mr. Gandhi asked for police 
assistance for a disturbance in Shahpur on the 16th 
of April ? 

A, I heard of it. 


Qg. Who did you hear that from ? 
A, From the District Magistrate Mr. Chatfield. 


Q. It was suggested in the course of the examination 
of another witness, as showing that the feeling of the 
mob was not necessarily anti-European, that . among 
other people Mr. Gillespie passed unmolested through the 
crowds, have you anything to say to that ? 

A, I think it was suggested that Mr. Gillespie passed 
unmolested. But I have a letter from Mr. Gillespie 
in which he says he was driving with Mrs. Taylor and 
Miss Macfaren and going towards the station and when 
they got into Richey Road they could not make any 
headway because the crowds were so dense, and the 
crowd commenced to stone them. They wero able to 
turn round, and while they were retreating both Mrs. 
Taylor and Miss Macfaren were injured by stones. It, 
was thought Miss Macfaren was seriously injured but 
it was later scen that the infary was not serious. Mra. 
Taylor lives on the other side of the Ellis bridge. 
They thought it was not prudent to continue their journey 
home and so they sought refuge in Mr. Gillespie’s 
bungalow which was close by. 

Q. On what day? 

A, On the 11th. 

Q. What time ? 

A. Early in the morning, I think, because they were 
going to catch a train. 


By Mr, Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat 
Sabha, Ahmedabad— Fes 
@. You said you arrested 357 people. Who brought 
these people before you, the local police constables ? 
A. Some tho local police and some my own staff. 
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Q. Surely there were more than 357 actually brought 
before you by the police ? 

A. They may have been brought before me but they 
were not arrested ; produced before me. 

Q. How many can you say ?- - 

- A. I suppose four or five hundred. 

Q. Beside these ? 

A, Possibly. 

Q. They were brought before you? And surely there 
must have been cases that were not brought before you, 
that were arrested by the police and let off ? 

A. No, nobody would be let off without being brought 
before me. 

Q. You have full confidence in the subordinate police 
constables ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You have had no complaint that the police consta- 
bles of Ahmedabad made a good business out of this ? 

A. I did have a complaint from a mill-hand which was 
investigated and found to be untrue. 

Q. What was the complaint ? 

A. Two mill employees said while they were proceeding 
from the mill to the bungalow of one of the engineers 
to do some private work, they were stopped on the road 
by two policemen and taken aside and money demanded 
from them. As they had no money, one who had a gold 
earring went and pledged it and raised four or five rupees, 
and until he brought that money hia companion was 
detained, and after he brought it they were both released. 
The matter was investigated and found to be absolutely 
untrue. The earring was recovered. These two men 
were prosecuted and punished. 

Q. Has there been any case in which a constable has 
been prosecuted for taking money under these circum- 
stances ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was that the only complaint brought to you or was 
there more than one complaint ? 

A. Several complaints were brought up: they were 
investigated and found to be merely ——. 

Q. There were several cases of police constables trying 
to make money ? ‘ 

A, Nom There was another complaint about a man 
who was a witness in one of the cases, that he had gone 
about and extorted money from people of his own caste, 
marwaris, by saying that if they did not pay up, he 
would mention their names to the police as being impli- 
cated in the riot and have them arrested. As soon as 
that came to our knowledge we investigated the matter 
and had this man prosecuted and sent to jail. And 
there was another case which I might mention. There 
was a bania who went about amongst the poorer classes 
and said that the mahajans had subscribed a lot of money 
to secure counsel to defend all the rioters and if they had 
any relations who were in oustody and were going to be 
charged in connection with these offences, they should 
make a statement ; he would write out an application for 
them, but there were two or three rupees Tequired as 
stanip fees, and he recovered this from them and cheated 
several people in this way. We ran him to earth also 
and got him convicted. He was not a policeman, he 
was 4 private individual. All theso were private indivi- 
duals, E 

Q. There was no case in which any police constable 
was convicted ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you make any enquiry as to the movements of 
certain Satyagraha leaders on the 11th? 

A, I did. 

Q. You know there was firing at the Bank of Bombay 
on the morning of the 11th? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And there were some casualties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who removed those wounded persons he 
raha pe from t! 

A. Members of the Satyagraha Ashram. 

Q. And certain pleaders also ? 

A. I never heard of any pleaders assisting: 


VOL, 


Q. Did you hear that Mr. Kothari took part in the 
temoval of those people? x 

A, No. : 

Q. Were these people first brought to Mr, Vallubhai’s 
house ? 

A. No; I understood they dropped in front of his 
house. : 

Q. Mr. Vallubhai and other inmates of the house 
arranged an ambulance there to remove these people to 
the hospital ? 

A. These Ashram members were downstairs and they 
attended to them, but I understood Mr. Vallubhai and 
the others were upstairs and did not come downstairs at 
all. 

Q. That is from Mr. Kalidas’s statement *? 

A. Mr. Yajnik’s* and Kalidas’s also. 

Q. They remained upstairs and.did not come down ? 

A. That was what I was told. ‘ 

Q. You did not ask Mr. Vallubhai about them ? 

A. No, because I asked the other three. 

Q. On the afternoon of the 11th did Mr. Vallubhai, 
Dr. Kanuga and others go to the civil hospital to enquire 
about the wounded men ? é 

A. They did. 

Q. They also walked to the city to find out about the 
wounded ? ' 

A, That I do not know. 

Q. Do you know that Rao Sahib Harilal and Vallubhai 
walked through the city on that day ? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Vallubhai and Harilal are members of, the munici- 
pality ? 

A. I believe 80. 

Q. Did these people take any part in trying to allay 
the panic on the 11th ? 

A, Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you receive any assistance during the course of 
your enquiry from any Municipal Commissioners ? 

A. No. 

Q. In any shape whatsoever ? 

A. No. 

Q. Not even about arranging for the motor cars for the 
military ? 

A. I had no concern with that. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Jehangir Rao ? 

A. Yes. ae 

Q. And Mr. Pentonshaw Vakil ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they render you any assistance ? 

A. Mr. Pentonshaw is connected with the Millowners’ 
Association and he was instrumental, I believe, in bringing 
about a meeting between me and the millowners. 

Q. And he also assisted you in getting some men 
produced before you ? 

A. I asked him to send me any man who had com- 
plained against the police, that is all the assistance so 
far as I know. You mentioned Mr. Rao. I had him up 
and questioned him. He said that he witnessed the 
crowd going towards the mandap and witnessed several 
acts of rowdyism, and he was in the crowd, in fact 
marched with them 200 yards, but he said ho was unable 
toidentify a single individual. He is a resident of and 
has been all his life in Ahmedabad. 

Q. That is another matter; one might live and die 
here and not be able to identify people in a crowd. 

A. Possibly. . 

Q. Now coming to the Viramgam incidents, will you 
tell us the day on which the first arrest wag made there ? 

A. The first arrest was on about the 14th or 15th 
April. 

Q. Can you let us have the characters of the persons 
who were arrested, were they municipal corporators ? 

A. One was Vice-President of the municipality. 

Q. Another a municipal corporator ? - 

A. There were two pleaders, one Vice-President of 
the municipality, a medical practitioner, and there wero 
some mahajane. 

Q. Very rich people ? 


© Not reproduced, 
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A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. And they were arrested under the orders of Mr. 
Kissan ? : 

A. By orders of Mr. Kissan, the Sub-divisional Magis- 
trate. 

Q. And applications for bailing them out on any 
security were made ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. And they were refused ? 

A. By Mr. Kissan, I believe so. 

Q. And applications were renewed to offer any security 
to get them released on bail ? 

A, Eventually they wero discharged. 

Q. They were later on? 

A. When the investigation was completed. 

Q. How long did these people have to remain undet 
arrest ? . 

A. About a couple of months I think. 

Q. More than that perhaps ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Can you tell us when they were released, was it 
September ? 

A, I think it was before September. 

Q. About August ? 

A. I think it was about July. 
Vallubhai would know. 

Q. He got Kachra Gandi released ? 

A. That was about the same time, but I had nothing 
to do with their arrest. 

Q. But they had to remain in custody for over two 
months ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And they were in the central jail at Ahmodabad ? 

A. At Sabarmati. = 

Q. And eventually the cases against all these persons 
arrested on that day were withdrawn ? 

A. In fact they were not sent up for trial... 

Q. They were on the charge sheet ? 

A. I do not think so. : 
Q. You have been connected with this district for 
number of years, not a very active connection, but as a 

distinguished police officer ? 

A. [have had a lot to do with Ahmedabad. 

Q. You know that there was some trouble about the 
war loan in Viramgam faluka and there was a complaint 
in the Bombay Chronicle about it ? 

A, I have read it. 

Q. And about the zulm of the revenue officers ? 

A, Yes. * 

Q. And there was some investigation made about the 
war loan contribution #n Viramgam taluka ? 

A. Not by me, personally I know nothing about the 
investigation. 

Q. Do you know the loans were ordered to be refunded? 

A. No,I did not know that. 

Q. You know that the Awal Karkun who was burnt 
there, had some part in-connection with the raising of 
the war loan there ? 


I am not sure. Mr. 


A. No, I did rit know that. 

Q. Did you have any complaints about the methods 
employed by the underlings of the recruiting depart- 
ment in Ahmedabad and Viramgam? They may have 
been unfounded, but did you have any complaints made~ 
about the methods of these people ? 

A. No#I received no complaint. 
there was one case. 


Q. There were some cases? A man from the Kaira 
district came to Ahmedabad and said he had to go to 
Bombay and make all sorts of efforts to get his ward 
released ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The man came to you with the complaint ? 

A. Yes, I believe he camo to me. 

Q. And there were other similar complaints in Viram- 
gam and other places ? : 

A. I have no personal knowledge of them. 

Q. Do you know the subordinate officers of this recrui- 
ting department ? 

A. Those who were assisting in the recruiting ? 

Q. And they carried away people from their legitimate 
employment ? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Do you know there was trouble in the Viramgam 
mills about this recruiting business ? 

A, No. : 

Q. You know the supply of grainhaa been controlled 
for some time ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who were the controlling officers ? 

A. The Collector. 

Q. The Collector of Ahmedabad ? 

A. Of each district. 

Q. Mr. Bulakhidas had control in the Ahmedabad 
district ? 

A. He is Personal Assistant to the Collector and in 
his officiabcapacity he may have had some hand in it. 

Q. Was it a very successful operation ? 


A. If you judge by the number of complaints in the 
papers I should say it was not a successful operation. 

Q. People could riot get the grain they wanted ? 

A, A lot of us could not get what we wanted. 

Q. That may be luxuries of life; these people could 
not get the necessaries of life, not even kerosine oil ? 

A, Well, I suffered from that myself. 

Q. The lower people ? . 

A, If people in better circumstances suffered from it, 
it follows that people in poorer circumstances must have 
suffered more acutely. 

Q. This lasted for some time in this district ? 

A. Not only in this district ; all over tbe presidency. 

Q. I am not concerned with any. other parts. 

A. But the situation was the same here as in other 
parts. 

Q. It was an acute situation ? 

A. Yes. ; 


At Ahmedabad 


Subedar-Major KANHAYALAL BAHADUR, L.D.8.M., 1-97th Infantry. 


By the President— 

Q. You are Subedar Major in the 1-97th Infantry ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you, along with two other Indian officers and 
150 men, receive orders from Major Kirkwood about 
9-30 on the llth April to proceed to the city of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You left the lines a little after 10 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you get any instructions as to the circumstances 
under which you were to fire upon the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were those instructions ? 

A. We were told to fire if we saw any man attacking 
the troops or setting fire to any building. 

Q. Were your men provided with ammunition ? 


A. We had ammunition. 

Q. What was the ammunition ? 

A. Ball ammunition. 

Q. The men had five rourids in théir pouches ? 

A. Each man had in all 100 rounds, but he kept 5 
rounds in his pouch. 

Q. You arrived at the Delhi gate at about 11 o'clock 

A. Yes, Sir. x 

Q. What did you find occurring there ? 

A. When I approached the Delhi gate I saw it: burning 
and about two thousand men collected there, and some 
of the men had Jathie in their hands, some had stones. 

Q. Did you leave a force at the Delhi gate ? 

A. Yes, Sir, 30 men with one Indian officer and one 
British officer. 

Q. Did you then proceed to Richey Road ? 

A. Yes, Sir, 
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[Continued 


Q. Major Kirkwood and Lieutenant Fitzpatrick were 
leading ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What attitude did the mob adopt towards your 
force ? 

A, When I reached the Richey Road, the aah dis- 
persed in the side lancs, but when we proceeded further 
they began to throw stones at us, and when we told them 
not to do so they did not pay any heed to us. 

Q. When you arrived at Richoy Road did you find 
that anything had occurred to Lieutenant Larkin ? 

A. I saw two wounds on Lieutenant Larkin. 

@. They were wounds inflicted by a sword ? 

A. Yes, I saw also a broken piece of sword and I also 
saw a man lying near the point where the Delhi gate 
and Richey Road joins. He was dead. 


Q. Was there a large crowd at the fountain near the _ 


Pankor Naka ? 

A. There was a big crowd near the fountain. 

Q. Had large collections of stones been made ? 

A. Stones were collected in tho baskets of vegetable- 
sellers, shops and in the galis or side lanes. 

Q. Were the stones being thrown from those collec- 
tions ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had the collections been made according to your 
view with the object of being used against the soldiers 
or the police ? 

A. Yes, Sir, they were throwing stoncs at us and it 
seemed that: they had specially collected the stones there. 

Q. I think you advanced towards the gate at Pankor 
Naka ? 3 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How close did you get to them ? 

A. When we had advanced about 20 yards from 
Pankor Naka towards the Richey Road, I saw a big 
crowd collected near a mosque. I put a picket near the 
mosque. 

Q. Did you receive any instructions from Major 
Kirkwood as to saying anything to the mob ? 

A. Major Kirkwood asked me to explain to them well in 
Hindustani that the mob should disperse or else they 
would be fired upon, but they did not pay any hoed to 
it. 

Q. You gave the oxplanation in Hindustani to the 
mob ? 

A. Yes. I did give instructions, but they did not pay 
anyheed. When I gave instructions, the mob shouted out 
saying “ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” and began to throw 
stones at us. 

Q. Did you hear anything said:by a sadhu as regards 
what was going to be done ? 

A. There was a sadhu who had a curved stick in his 
hand, and he said “I want white flesh.” 

Q. Were stones being thrown at the soldiers ? 

A. On their - heads. 

Q. Did Major Kirkwood explain to the crowd what the 
effect of this firing on them would be ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the crowd pay any attention to his warning ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did Major Kirkwoood then give certain instructions 
as regards firing? 

A. He told me to tell off three men to fire. 

Q. Did you do so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did they fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the effect of the firing on the crowd ? 

A. There were four casualties. 

Q. Were you able then to drive the crowd back to some 

extent ? 

A. The mob retreated at once. 

mous you go in a different direction from Major 

A. Major Kirkwood proceeded by the upper road and I 

went by the lower road. 

Q. Did Major Kirkwood give you any further instruc- 
ticnp then as to further shooting ? 


A. Yes. He told me that as we were going by the lower 
road, if any people attacked us or if we were afraid 
for our lives, to fire on them. 

Q. As you proceeded along the lower road, did the 
crowd shout anything at you? 

A. A sadhu, I mean the same sadhu who had asked 
for white man’s flesh, with some other gentlemen with him 
told me that we were not Kehatriyis and to lay down 
our arms and join them. He then waved his stick and a 
number of stones fell on us. I then asked three men to 
fire and they did so. 

Q. Were any casualties caused by this firing ? 

A. Three men were wounded. = 

Q. Did you go with a patrol to the Bhadar where 
Lieutenant Roberts had been sent by Major Kirkwood ? 

A. I made arrangements in the said lanes and then 
went with a patrol to the Bhadar. 

Q. Thereafter you sent pickets to look after the safety 
of Europeans in different parts ? 

A. Major Kirkwood ordered me to send pickets in 
various parts of the city to look after the safety of the 
Europcans. 

Q. Did you return again to the Pankor Naka ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was there again a crowd there ? 

A. A crowd was there, but when I explained to them 
the effect of firing, they dispersed. 

Q. What time was that ? 

A, This was at about 2 or 2-30. 

Q. Were you asked about this time to give a party to 
Lieutenant Fitzpatrick to recover the dead body of 
Sergeant Fraser ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see the dead body of Sergeant Fraser ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it seriously mutilated ? 

A. It was brutally cut. 

Q. I think you received a reinforcement at about 7 
and sent out patrols during the night ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 12th did you receive orders 
as to firing upon mobs if they were collected in larger 
number than 10 men? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the orders you received ? 

A. I received orders that fire should be opened wherever 
I saw a crowd of more than 10 persons. After that there 
were some printed notices to be distributed by the police. 
The policeman went in a ¢onga, but as the rubber tyres 
were cut he could not distribute them and returned them 
tome. I tooka patrol of 10 men with me and went 
personally to distribute the notices in the city. Wherever 
I saw people collected I distributed notices to them and 
at cross-roads and side-lanesI pasted the notices on the 
walls of the houses. It was mentioned in the notice that 
if after 3-30 more than 10 persons gathered together, 
they would be liable to be fired at. 

Q. Did youon the afternoon of that day fire upon 
certain crowds ? 

A. I fired at three groups of more than 10 men but 
there were no casualties. 

Q. Why were there no casualties if you fired on three 
different occasions ? 

A. Not even wounded. 

Q. How did it occur? Was it bad shooting ? 

A. I had raw recruits with me, and they had not 
“feceived propor training. 

Q. Did they fire on the ground or in the air ? 

A. Over the heads of the mobs. 

Q. Before you fired on any of these occasions, did you 
first give the mob intimation that they should disperse 
or did you fire without any intimation ? 

A. I used to give a warning on every occasion and 
explained to them twice and thrice. When they did not 
care, I fired on them, 

Q. On every occasion you gave @ warning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At 8-30 were you relieved by British troops sand did 
you return to the cantonment ? 

5S’) 
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A. Yes. 

By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You told us of a sadhu near the Pankor Naka who 
was making a lot of trouble ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Shouting about wanting white man’s flesh ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You had to fire on the crowd first of all at Pankor 
Naka, and then again when you were moving away from 
there ? 

A. I fired between the mosque and the fountain. 

Q. And on both these occasions when there was firing 
the sadhu was there? < 

A. Yes. He was first near the fountain and when 
Major Kirkwood went by the lower road the sadhu.was 
there and he was again on the Pankor Naka and he 
asked for white man’s flesh. 

Q. Why did you not order s man to pick out the sadhu 
and drop him then and there on either of these occasions ? 

A, When tho three men fired near the Pankor Naka, 
I had given orders to fire at the sadhu, but the sadhu 
was not injured, but three other men got injured. 

Q. On the second occasion how did he escape ? 

A. The men who were standing by his side got injured 
when I gave orders to fire. 

By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay :— 

Q. Who was the non-commissioned officer you ordered 
to fire especially on this sadhu ? 

A, Naik Parbhu. 

Q. When the bullet went high, what did you say to 
him? 

A. I took him to task for firing i in the air. He said he 
made a mistake. 

Q. Have you already sworn on oath that evidence 
before? ~ 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad. 

Q. That sadhu has been tried and acquitted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You identified that sadhu as the one ~ ho demanded 
white man’s flesh, on oath? 

A. Yes, I did, it is true. 

Q. Was any sadhu hit in the arm ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you go to Bombay to identify any sadhu ? 

A. I did not go to Bombay, but I identified him here. 


Q. Did anyone go to Bombay to identify any sadhu ? 

A. I do not know who went to Bombay, but I did not 
go. 

Q. iia this sadhu brought from Bombay for identifica- 
tion 

A. I don’t know that. I was thenin England. I iden- 
tified this sadhu in the police lines. 

Q. Where was he arrested ? 

A. I don’t know where he was arrested, but I heard 
that he was arrested in Bombay. 

Q. Did you hear that for the purpose of identification 
people went to Bombay ? 

A. I do not know, I was not there. 

Q. You had orders to fire only when there were 10 
persons collected, and not otherwise ? 

A. I received orders on the 12th. ; 

Q. On the 11th what were your orders about firing ? 


A, On the 11th I had received orders to fire at any 
man who tried to attack us or set fire to any Government 
buildings. For the night of the 11th I had received 
orders that if I saw one or two men I should ask them 
where they were going to, and if they did not give any 
answer, then I should fire. 


Q. In the afternoon of the llth, your sepoys have 
fired, even though there were no crowds, no attacks on 
the military, and no hquses burnt ? 

A. Who says so 2 

Q. I say so. 

A. If you tell a lie what can I say ? 

Q. Did you keep a party at Ratanpol, Pankor Naka ? 

A. I kept a patrol at Pankor Naka where the four 
roads cross each other. 

Q. How many ? 

A, 15 men. 


Q. And are you sure they did not fire promiscuously 
without being attacked ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the officers in charge ? 

A. Lieutenant Fitzpatrick on the llth and at the 
Pankor Naka myself. 

Q. Who was at the head of the Ratanpol one ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Were you stationary there all the time ? 

A. I used to remain there, but if I had occasion to go 
elsewhere, I gave orders as to how they should act and 
the sepoys obeyed my orders. 


Rao Bahadur BULAKHIDAS BAPUJI TRIVEDI, Personal Assistant to the Collector of Ahmedabad. 


1 
By the Prestdent— 

Q. Are you Personal Assistant to the District Magis- 
trate ? 

A. I was till 7th November last. 

Q. In the evening of the 10th April last, did some 
Satyagrahis come to your room? ~ 

A. Yes, they did. 

Q. Who were these gentlemen ? 

A. Mr. Jivanlal, Barrister, who was accompanied by 
two or three other Satyagrahis. 

Q. Did they give you some information as to the doings 
of the crowd in Richey Road ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Were you requested to go to the scene of the occur, 
rences ? # 


A. Yes, he did ask me. 

Q. And did you in fact go? 

A. No, because the District Magistrate was there. 

Q. I think Mr. Jivanlal left you and there was a mass 
meeting that night ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 11th, did you hear of certain 
occurrences in the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that about 11 in the morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was it you had heard ? 


A. I had heard that many rioters had collected and 
burnt offices, the Mandap, the Collector's office, the 
City Magistrate’s office, the Stamp office, the Enquiry 
office, the record room, the Registrar’s office and some 
police offices. 

Q. Were you told that the mob had no friendly feelings 
towards you and were likely to do you harm if they 
could get at you? 

A. The mob was saying “‘ let us go to Bulakhi’s house 
and kill him.” This was the first information which I 
received at my house just about the time I was preparing 
to go to office. 

Q. I think you left your house in charge of a servant 
and you asked your family to go to your brother’s house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As you went along the street, what did you find was 
the state of affairs ? 

A. I saw people rambling in all directions in great 
numbers. 

Q. Was the city in a very disturbed condition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And were you able to go straight to your office, or 
had you to take a roundabout route ? 

A. I had to take a roundabout route. 

Q. On account of the crowds ? 

A. On account of the information I received that these 
rioters were bent upon killing me. 
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(Continued. 


Q. And on your way you got some information, I think, 
from Mr. Kavi ? 


A. Yes. He was at his house when I went to see him. 
He asked me where I was going to and said that there 
was no way for me to go to office because there were a 
lot of rioters collected on the way, and that I should 
stop there for some time. In the meantime the Swami 
Narayan’s temple people had come in numbers. 


Q: In consequence of this information, did you alter 
your plans ? 


. And did he desire you to stay with him ? 

. Yes. Of course when I went to his house and 
some time after the Swami Narayan’s temple row was 
taking p'ace, he asked me to hide myself in my brother’s 
house just adjacent as he said it would be much safer 
there. 

Q. Did anything occur to your house at this time ? 

A. Yes. A shigram was burnt and a cot in the darya 
was burnt, and a short time later, I heard that the whole 
house was ransacked. 

Q. Did they do anything to your orderly and servants ? 

A. Yes, they were beaten. 

Q. Anything taken out of your house ? 

A. Everything. 

Q. What was done with the furniture ? 

A. Some was burnt, some smashed to pieces, and some 
taken away. All the ornaments, clothes and other 
things were taken away and my two iron safes were 
broken and thrown from the upper storey into the chowky. 

Q. Now, how did you manage to get all this informa- 
tion ? 

A. Through the Gumashta of Seth. 

Q. How was he able to get that information ? 

A. Because he was always attending on me and I 
sent him every now and then to sec what was happening 
at my house. 

Q. Did the crowd move to where you were ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened ? 

A. Nandlal was asked and he gaid Bulakhidas was 
not there. He asked them to search the house and if 


A, Yes. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I had to hide myself in the house of Seth Hiralal. 
Q. Was he a friend of yours ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had the house you entered two main darwazas ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Your host was a considerably aged gentleman ? 
A. Yes. 

2. 

A 


I was found, to take me away. Of course, they did not © 


dare to go into his house and search for me because the 
Seth was a very respectable man and commands great 
influence ip the city of Ahmedabad. They said they 
would come again in the evening at 8 o'clock. The 
Seth then became nervous and asked me to go and hide 
myself in some other place. So I went to Tajpur and 
had to take shelter in the house of one of the Sunnis 
there I stayed there for the day. The next morning 
I heard that the rioters were burning the Astodia chowky 
go I could not move from my hiding place. In the night 
I thought I should go to Gaekwar’s Haveli so I managed 
to go there telling Mr. Kothawala to ask for the necessary 
permission of the police guard to escort me there. 

Q. Was it in order to protect you from the rioters ? 
Your brother had circulated rumour ? 

A. Yes, it was in the evening, to the effect that I was 
killed. 

Q. Was that in the hope that the rioters would cease 
their search for you? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Had the mob any particular reason to entertain 
ill-feelings towards you ? 

A. 1 was the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
I did my duties. 

Q. Except that you were an official, was there any 
other reason ? 

A. I do not know if they had any ill-feeling. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You were told by the Collector that the crowd was 
shouting “‘ Let us go to Bulakhi’s house and kill him.” 
Is that so? 4 

A. No, I said my revenue Natk came and told me this. 

Q. The passage in your statement runs thus :—‘‘ The 
Collector and the District Superintendent of Police came 
in the motor and escaped with great tact, though stones 
were thrown. He told me that there was a crowd of 
thousands of people who were saying “‘ Let us go to 
Bulakhi’s house and kill him.”” Who is “he” there ? 
Does it not refer either to the Collector or the District 
Superintendent of Police ? 

A. No, I mean the revenue Naik. 

Q. Well, Yaen that is very badly worded, and is con- 
fusing. So the Natk came and told you that the crowd 
was shouting to that effect ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What crowd was this? Was it the crowd that 
burnt the mandap or some other crowd ? 

A. I do not know which crowd it was. All I know 
is that the Naik told me that the crowd was coming to 
my house to kill me. 

Q. You say “‘ the crowds in the city were bent upon 
killing me?” 

A. Some of them. 

Q. Then what crowd was it? Wgs it the crowd which 
wrecked the Bhadar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And that crowd persisted in following you and 
trying to get at you for two days? 

A..I cannot say that. 

Q. Did this crowd consist mostly of mill-hands ? 

A. They were backed up by some educated people. 

Q. Now I want to know whether this crowd consisted 
mainly of mill-hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why was this crowd of mill-hands so inimical 
to you that they persisted for two days in trying to find 
you and to kill you ? 

A. Because they must have been instigated by some 
people. There were wire-pullers working behind the 
screen. 

Q. You say that they were set up by some wire-pullers 
working behind the screen. Have you any evidence 
about this ? 

A. I have no tangible evidence with me. I can only 
give you some instances. : 

Q. What instances are they ? 

A. Instances to infer that this must have been done 
by some intelligent educated persons. 

Q. When you say that this must have been done by 
some intelligent persons, do you refer to the attack on 
yourself or the attack generally ? 

A. All these acts include myself also. 

Q. I am dealing now with the particular attack on 
you. You said with regard to the particular attack on 
yourself that there were people engineering from behind ? 

A. But how am I to know this? I do not know who 
were at the bottom and how it was all managed. 

Q. The question I am putting is very simple to answer. 
You are simply confusing yourself. Now listen to me 
and answer my question to the point. I want to know 
whether you suggest that there were wire-pullers behind 
who set the crowd on to murder you ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Then who were these wire-pullers ? 

A. Idonotknow. It is my inference. I do not know 
their names. It is my inference that these mill-hands 
alone cannot perpetrate all these atrocities in the city. 

Q. You are mixing up everything. Take first the 
personal attack on yourself. You have told me that 
you do suggest that there were wire-pullers behind the 
crowds ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That the personal attack on yourself was enginecred 
by somehody who instigated the mill-hands to do it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure about this ? 
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A. 1 said I was. 

Q. Now I want to know who do you think were the 
men that engineered this attack on you? 

A. I cannot say. I have no tangible evidence on 
that point. 

Q. Have you any evidence to justify you in making 
that suggestion ? 

A. Yes, one instance. A golden medal for Rao Baha- 
durship was granted to me by the Government. During 
the ransacking of my goods and chattels, this golden 
medal was burgled, by some unknown person or persons 
along with other things during the loot on the 11th. 
Somebody seems to have addressed and posted it to the 
Dead Letter Office of the Bombay Post Office. From 
there it was sent to the Collector’s office kere and ulti- 
mately came back to me with defaced marks on it. So 
I conclude that the very fact of this deed having been 
done, goes to show that.it could not have been committed 
by any illiterate person, but by educated people, people 
who knew how to read and write, and not by mill-hands. 

Q. Is that the only reason for your conclusion that 
there were wire-pullers ? 

A. Ihave some Official information that on the evening 
of the 10th mass meetings were held at the Ellis bridge 
and there some inflammatory speeches were made. 

Q. Was anything said about you ? 

A. No, they were bitter speeches. 

Q. Now, you see this is a very serious allegation that 
you bring forward, If there were educated wire-pullers 
engineering this attack on yourself, what other reasons 
have you besides this medal incident which you have 
stated for what it is worth ? 

A. 1 always keep aloof from the people from the 
official point of view. 

Q. So then is that your second reason why you make 
this suggestion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any more reasons ? 

A, No. 

Q. Now, these mill-hands who were striving to find you 
out for two days with the intcntion of killing you, could 
not have elected to do so without some reason. Why 
were they so inimical towards you ? 

A. I suppose they and their instigators must know 
the reason 
. Q. So you cannot answer this question ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it true that you were a very unpopular officer ? 

A. 1 cannot say. It is for my superior officers to 
judge. 

Q. I want a direct answer. I want your own personal 
view ? e : 

A. I believe I am popular, because I discharge my 
duties loyally and conscientiously. 

Q. Surely it does not follow that because you are dis- 
charging your duties loyally that you are popular. 

A. Well, I consider myself popular.. 

Q. Very popular ? 

A. I cannot say that. But I am popular. 

Q. If you are really popular, how do you account for 
this bitterness against yourself inasmuch as these people 
wanted to kill you? 

A. I said there may be some other persons at the bot- 
tom. The reason must be best known to these people 
I suppose. I cannot give you any reason. 

Q. Were you in charge of the control of food 
supplies ? 

A. The Collector was in charge and I was under the 
direct control of that officer. 

. Q. In the administration of that department, did you 
become unpopular ? 

A. I do not think so at all. 

Q. ee you all throughout your career 8 popular 
man 

A. How am I to judge, Sir? It is for my superiors 
to say. 

Q. The attack on you seems to mo very strange and 
inexplicable. 

A. My assailants ought to know the reason. 
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Q. I want to know whether you can give any reason 
for it ? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Then, speaking on the general situation of the 
atrocities committed in Ahmedabad, I understood you 
to suggest that there were wire-pullers behind engineer- 
ing the movement ? 

A. That is my inference. 

Q. Do you suggest that ? 

A. Yes. 

&.@. What are your reasons for that suggestion ? 

A. Owing to the widespread agitation going on now- 
a-days. Ahmedabad was very quiet before, and you 
and I both know this fact because we belong to Ahmed- 
abad, 

Q. Have you any specific reasons for making that 
suggestion ? 

A. No. 

Q. Your loss, I sce, was a very heavy one—about 
20,000 rupees. 

A. Over that even. 

Q. What did it consist of—cash ? 

A. Cash, ornaments, jewellery, furniture, cooking 
utensils, clothes. In fact everything was taken away. 

Q. Was anything traced ultimately ? 

A. Yes, some was traced, and the accused taken up 
and dealt by the tribunal. 

Q. They were convicted, I suppose. 

A. Yes, about 8 out of 11. 


By the Hon ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You say that you discharged your work honestly ? 

A. No, I did not say honestly but loyally and cons- 
cientiously. 

Q. At the same time you said that so far as you were 
concerned, you did not mix with people and you gave no 
opportunity to favour one party or groups of parties. 

A.I gave no opportunity. 

Q. May I understand that these are the qualities 
which the educated classes dislike and they made you 
unpopular ? 

A. Some of them might have. 

Q. From the evidence that has been placed before 
us, I gather that notwithstanding what has happened 
in Ahmedabad and notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Chatfield had to maintain peace and order and had to 
do all these things, up to this time he is very popular. 
How is it that the mere fact of your. being Personal 
Assistant to Mr. Chatfield makes you unpopular ? 

A. I was City Magistrate before that in Ahmedabad. 

Q. One of the reagons given by you in answer to the 
President was that because you were Personal Assistant, 
therefore this attack was made. From the evidence 
placed before us from both sides, the Government and 
the people, it appears to me that notwithstanding what 
has happened at Ahmedabad, Mr. Chatfield is a very 
popular officer and he is considered to be a very sym- 
pathetic officer. How is it that simply because you are 


‘Personal Assistant to Mr. Chatfield, the attack was made - 


on you? 

A. Icannot tell. How can I check the opinion formed 
by others ? 

Q. Did you give any other reason ? 

A. I did my duty. - 

Q. Therefore the reason was not the mere fact of your 
being Peraonal Assistant to Mr. Chatfield ? 

A You may take any view you like, but my own idea 
is I cannot say whether I became unpopular or other- 
wise. It is for the people to think. As a magistrate 
I had lots of cases to decide. 

Q. Therefore it may be due to something done by you 
as & magistrate in deciding cases? . 

A. I was City Magistrate in Ahmedabad for a year 
or 80. a 

Q. As City Magistrate you were unpopular ? 

A. I cannot say I was unpopular. People may think 
as they like. I did not consider myself unpopular. 

Q. You were a witness in the looting case with regard 
to the looting of your house ? 
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A. I was. 

Q. An allegation is made that you wrongly ideNtified 
certain property and that was demonstrated not to 
belong to you? 2 

A. No; there was nothing of the sort. 

Q. There is no truth in the allegation ? 


A. No; I did not identify any property. In Hindu 
families ornaments are of a similar nature. I did not 
identify. Females can identify. I cannot identify 


property, ornaments especially. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad— 
Q. You were City Magistrate of Ahmedabad for a year 
before your present appointment as Personal Assistant? 
A. Yes. 
Q. When did you cease to be Personal Assistant ? 
A. I think in November 1918. 
Q. Till November 1917, you were City Magistrate 
of Ahmedabad ? 
. I was for a year, I know. 
. Before that you were magistrate at Kaira ? 
Yes. 
For a very long time ? 
Yes. 
You were a very popular magistrate there ? 
I cannot say whether I was popular. 
Were you unpopular ? 
I do not consider that I was unpopular. 
Were you considered to be a very strict magistrate ? 
. I was a strict magistrate. 
Not a polite magistrate ? 
. I am polite. s 
. We know you are polite. Were you considered not 
to be polite by the people ? 
A. I do not know whether the people considered me 
not to be polite. 


Q. Whether you were a popular or unpopular officer, 
polite or otherwise, you do not know ? 

A. I was a strict officer +s I said. 

Q. Very striot officer all your life ? 

A. I cannot say very strict. 

Q. Very harsh in punishing offenders ? 

A. 1 am not harsh in punishing offenders. 

Q. You may not be harsh, but people considered you 
to be harsh ? 

A. Concerned party may think any way they like. 
Q. You do not know what the public estimate of you 


© >OmOROROAOROD 


was ? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you the reputation of being a very blunt man 
in your official capacity ? 

A. I do not think. My superiors did not consider ao. 

Q. Not your superiors, but the public ? 

A. The public may consider anything they like. 

Q. Parties who had to deal with you considered you 
to be very blunt? 

A. 1 cannot know what opinion they hold. 3 

Q. I daresay, Rao Bahadur, you were in the habit 
of abusing some of the criminals and witnesses in court ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Never in your life ? 

A. Never in my life. 

Q. You had not that reputation of abusing people in 
the court ? 

A. No. 

Q. So from all accounts, your public career as a magis- 
trate, as a Deputy Collector, and Personal Assistant, 
ought to lead to popularity ? 

A. It is for the people to say. I cannot say. 

Q. Will it lead to popularity or otherwise ? 

A. It may or may not. 

Q. Certain acts of yours might lead to unpopularity ? 

A. I cannot say. Persons generally judge according 
to their own standards. 

Q. On the 10th April last year, you were Personal 
Assistant ? 

A. Yea. 


Q. And you have referred in your statement .to an 
interview which I had the honour of having with you. 
You have reported that interview ? 

A.1I referred to that. 


Q. Can you tell me who besides me were in your 
chamber with me? You said thero were two other 
persons ? 9 

A. I do not know their names. 

Q. You were attended by the City Magistrate and 
Chitnis ? 

A. Chitnis came there to obtain orders. 

Q. Before I came there, the City Magistrate was in 
the chamber ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you sure of that? % 

A. That is what I think. You came all of a sudden. 

Q. I remained standing for a. quarter of an hour. 
You had not the courtesy to offer a chair, Did you give 
one? 

A.I did. 

Q. Still I remained standing. That is very good. I 
am used to standing in courts, and before you very often 
Thave stood. It does not matter in the least. Do you 
mean to say that when I was talking to you, there were 
more than four persons in your.room? You three 
officers, myself and two others. You are quite sure 
of that ? 

A. Two others came after you. 

Q. They were in the verandah ? 

A. Outside. : 

Q. In the office room ? 

A. In the office premises 


Q. Was the attitude taken by me an attitude of sup- 
pliance or an awe-inspiring and terrorising one? What 
was the attitude ? 

A. You came and simply informed me what was going 
on. ; 

Q. Was I in a suppliant mood or in a harsh mood ? 

A. Not in a harsh mood. 

Q. I begged of you to go to Richey Road ? 

A. You did not beg. You requested me. 


Q. As a man would talk to another man, and not ag 
talking to an officer. I requested you several times to 
go with me to intercede on behalf of the public with the 
police ? 

A. You asked me that the police should not interfere 
and must be withdrawn. You requested me that I 
should arrange for that. 


Q. I requested you to go with me; then you said that 
you were frightened, because the officials may take a 
wrong view of the situation that you were won over 
and perhaps the people might be afraid that you came to 
read the Riot Act ? 

A. I did not take any notice of that. 

Q. What view did you take ? 

A. The view was that the District Magistrate was 
there on the spot and so I cannot give orders. 


Q. Did you or did you not tell me that the attitude 
that you may take up might be misconstrued by the 
official world ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not tell me that ? 

A. Never. 

Q. You did not tell me that it would be misconstrued 
by the people that you came there to order firing ? 

A. No. I did not say that. 

Q. Perhaps your memory is short ? 

A. My memory would never be short. 

Q. Did you make any report, confidential or other- 
wise, about this interview to your superiors ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did you say in the report? Kindly read it 
out. Let us have a copy of it. 

A. This is the information that I have put in the 
statement. i 

Q. What report did you make ? 

A. That you had come there. 
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Q. Did you make a report that we had come there 
for a malicious or nefarious purpose to your superiors, 
that Jivanlal came there to decoy you to that place ? 

A. I did tell that you came to my place. 

Q. To decoy you? 

A. I did not say that you came to decoy me. Ido 
not think §ou meant to decoy. You told me that I or 
the City Magistrate would not be molested or hurt by 
the people, and that you were taking the responsibility. 
You said these words. 

Q. Then you have not made any report to your official 
superiors to the effect that you were to be decoyed to 
Ratnapol to be murdered or assaulted ? 

A, Never. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that ? 

A. Of course, I did not. 

Q. Do you know that immediately after I left you, 
the police were withdrawn from Ratnapol ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. And the crowd which collected dispersed that 
evening soon after I left? 

A. The crowd had gone to the mass mecting. 

Q. Soon after I left you they dispersed in the ordinary 
fashion ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. You have not heard that ? 

A. No. 

Q. Which way did you go home that night ?_ Through 
Richey Road ? 

A. I went by the hospital side to my house. 

Q. You walked home ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the crowd had gone to the City 
Magistrate's house on tho 11th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Simultaneously that the crowd came to your house ? 

A. Yes. 

'Q. That house was not looted ? 

A. No. 

Q. There were many other Indian officials in Ahmed- 
abad besides yourself. There were many Indian subor- 
dinate judges, and there are two Assistant Judges, who 
are also Indians, Vasudev and ,Mchta ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your Department also there are so many Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mamlatdars ? 


A, Yes. . 

Q. Two Deputy Collectors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Kothawala? They are all Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you assign any person whatsoever why you 
were singled out of the Indian officials here ? 

A. I cannot assign any ri n for it. 

Q. Mr. Bulakhidas, in the case before the Ist (tribunal, 
the case re looting your own house, there was a Bania 
arrested ? Do youremember there was a Banta accused ? 

A. I do not know. 

» Q. A Bania from whose house ornaments worth about 
Rs. 2,000 or 3,000 were taken ? 
A. He was one of the accused. 


Q. Who has been acquitted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those ornaments were sidentified to be yours ? 

A. 1 did not identify them to be mine. 

Q. You may not have identified them. Mrs. Bulakhi- 
das may have. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Certain ornaments were identified to be yours ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they were finally proved not to be yours ? 

A. Because the evidence was not sufficient. That is 


what the tribunal said. 

Q. The accused proved to the hilt that the ornaments 
were his ? 

A. The tribunal said that there was overwhelming 
evidence on the other side and our evidence was not 
strong enough. That is what I understand from the 
judgment. 

Q. The atcused proved that they were his ? 

A. They did not say they were not mine. 

Q. The accused proved that the ornamente were his 
and- were not yours ? 

A. Among Hindu families ornaments are of the same 
kind. 

Q. You say your loss has been very heavy. We all 
deplore it. What was the cash kept in your house ? 
You say Rs. 70,000 worth of ornaments and cash. 

A. 1 think about Rs. 15,000 or Rs. 16,000. 

Q. In gold, silver, or currency notes? ~~ 

A. In cash. 

Q. In silver ? 

A. Yes, 


Mr. A. H. RAIKES, Deputy Superintendent of Telegraphs, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Raikes, were you Superintendent in charge 
of the central telegraph office, Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. On the afternoon of the 10th April, did you get 
information of serious rioting in the vicinity of Kalupur ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where is your office ? 

A. In the Bhadar. 

Q. Was there any injury done to your office on the 
10th? 

A. None. 

Q. At Kalupur was injury done to the telegraph office 
there ? 

A. Very minor injury. 

Q. Then on the 11th, you might explain what occurred 
to your office ? 

A. The mob passed the office about 9 o’clock in the 
morning carrying sticks and bamboos and all manner of 
weapons. Then they passed on to the examination 
pandal which they set fire to about an hour afterwards. 
Then they went on to the Collector's office and some of 
the police courts, and they came back to the office about 
11 o’clock and set it on fire. 

Q. They set fire in a systematic sort of way ? 


A. I will just read 'to you what I have got here. The 
trouble started on the 11th morning when it was reported 
that Mr. Gandhi was arrested. 


Q. We need not go into it. I want to know exactly 
what occurred at your office. We have heard about 
Mr. Gandhi being arrested. What damage was done 
to the telegraph office ? 


A. The whole place was burnt down except for two 
rooms. 

Q. What method did the mob adopt in connection 
with the burning of your office ? 

A. They collected all the furniture and set fire to it 
by using kerosine oil or petrol. 

Q..They set fire to different places ? 

A. Yes, : 


Q. Did the mob go to the upper floor and start setting 
fire there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the crowd below prevent people trying to save 
the buildings ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Then your godowns were set on fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are the godowns? Are they in the office? 

A, One set is about 12 feet from the office, and the 
other one about 30 feet, 
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Q. I see you say that they attempted to attack the 
bachelors’ quarters ? 

A. Yes. rs 

Q. Did they desist ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why ? 

A. I cannot say; it may be for the reason that an 
Indian was occupying that bungalow. 

Q. Did you send for the fire brigade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think it did not come for a considerable time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you found out afterwards that some of the 
fire engines had been destroyed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you able to save anything ? 

A. We saved nothing. 


Q. I think there was a strong breeze and the flames 


were fanned that day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The whole building, I think, was burnt down with 
the exception of two rooms in the Deputy Superinten- 
dent’s quarters ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did the staff make their exit through the back 
verandah when the mob rushed the building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were at one end of the office ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Later on you were joined by a clerk? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you stay in the office hoping that something 
might be done to save the building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you able to get into communication with 
Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was your object ? 

A. To ask for assistance. 

Q. And were you able to effect communication ? 

A. We got in communication with Bombay at aBout 
2 in the afternoon. 

Q. Did you get in'o communication direct ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And later on you got into communication with 
Agra ? 

A, Yes. 

@. Then you sent the following message to the Post- 
master-General : ‘‘ Office burnt down. Nothing saved. 
Mob rushed building breaking windows, doors, chairs, 
staircases, piled and set fire using petrol or kerosine. 
Whole building with surrounding outhouses gutted half 
dozen places simultaneously. Mob stood by till fire at 
height threatening any interference. Instrument tables 
chairs piled in heaps and set on fire. No possibility save 
anything. Fear cesh drafts records everything lost. 


Mr. A. H. Raikes—concluded—Mr. 


Duncan E. Brown. 


No opportunity enter burning building up to now fire 
engines at work. Stores Bombay to issue by to-night’s 
mail forms stationery according previous indents.” 1 do 
not follow the last sentence. What is it? 

A. The last portion is to repeat the last indent. 

Q. You addressed other telegrams to other places 
asking for stores ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you remain in communication all night with 
Bombay? — 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did a break occur in the morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did it occur? 

A. I do not know. It may be attributed to the des- 
truction of town lines. 

Q. Cutting of the line ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. For a while were you unable to communicate with 
anyone outside ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that in consequence of other lines being des- 
troyed ? 

A. In consequence of the town lines being destroyed. 

Q. Did you get information as to a number of posts 
being destroyed ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know anything about it ? 

A. Not beyond hearing that so many posts had been 
pulled to pieces. It is a matter of the Engineering 
Department, not of the Traffic. 

Q. A certain amount of cash was stolen from the office 
that day ? 

A. It was not stolen, but was lost, burnt. 

Q. You refer in your report* dated 3lst October to a 
considerable amount of other cash that you could not 
recover then. Was it recovered later ? 

A. It was all recovered. 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Throughout the day on the 10th you were in com- 
munication with Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wires were cut on the morning of the 11th ? 

A. Wires were not cut. 

Q. Communication was cut ? 

A. Communication was cut when the building was 
burnt down. 

Q. Because the building was burnt down, that is why 
communication ceased ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Practically no wires were cut ? 

aA. No. 


© Written statement of Mr. A. H. Baikes, 


Mr. DUNCAN E. BROWN of the Electric Power House, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Brown, were you connected with the electric 
power house, Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. . 

@. On the lith April 1919, when you were having 
breakfast, -were you summoned by the office cable 
jointer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reason for your getting a summons ? 

A. This jointer ran into the dining room in a very 
nervous state and asked me to run away to the Camp 
and take my family ayay to the Camp as soon as possible, 
as there was a riotous crowd in the city burning and 
destroying all Government property and killing all 
Europeans, 

Q. Where were you residing at the time? 

A. In the premises of the Ahmedabad electric power 
house. 

NOL. 1 F 


' 


Q. Your family was also residing there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where are these premises situated ? 

A. In Shahpur Road. About 200 yards away from 
the telephone office. 

Q. I think you had known about some trouble the 
day before ? 

A. I had heard. 

Q. Did you consider it advisable to telephone to the 
Engineer and Manager t 

A. I did. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. While in the act of telephoning to the Engineer 
and Manager on the morning of the 11th, the crowd 
arrived. I had to leave the telephone. I explained 
to the Engineer that the crowd had come and asked 
him to send help if necessary. I ran outside and went 
to one of the gates to ask the crowd what they wanted. 

L 
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The crowd was very noisy. They were stoning and 
brandishing sticks. Several young men in black coats 
and black caps were scaling the gates and tried to hit 
me through the doors. I got at a reasonable distance 
and asked them what they wanted. They demanded 
that the plant must be shut down. This I immediately 
did. I walked to the power station door and ordered 
the driver to shut down the plant. 

Q. What happened ? 

A. The stoning became all the worse and I was obliged 
to shut the front gate to prevent the machinery fronr 
being damaged. After this was done I looked round 
the office verandah where there was an armed guard. 
There should have been 3 constables and a haviliar, 
but the 3 constables were practically hiding themselves 
on the steps leading to my residence. The havildar 
was in a fairly exposed position and being stoned merci- 
leesly. I noticed that he was in a position ready for 
firing, and I thought it would be advisable to get him 
out of the way. As I was walking towards him, I saw 
3 or 4 figures either push open the gates or climb, I am 
not sure which, and approach the constable; and I 
heard him fire a shot. At the time the shot was fired 
they must have been about 20 paces away from him. 
I immediately rushed up to him and noticed that some- 
thing had happened to his rifle as if the empty cartridge 
had jammed. He was not able to load quick enough. 
I told him to go with me upstairs. I tried to push him 
upstairs, but he was rather keen on staying there and 
firing but he was not able to do it. I did not know why, 
and I walked away upstairs calling out to him again. 
He followed. Four policemen remained on the front 
verandah. All this time the crowd was shouting ‘‘ Sahib 
mardalo”’ (“ Kill the Sahib”). Realising that it would 
be inadvisable to have my family there I thought it best 
to run downstairs again which I did. 

Q. I think you had other attendants who were guarding 
the premises downstairs ? 

A. They were not exactly guarding ; thoy were trying 
their best to see what they could do. 

Q. To keep the crowd away ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you remain downstairs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do there? 

A. I at first attempted to enter the office from the 
back door but this had been locked. On my turning 
round 1 was struck over the right eye witha large 
stone. The stone was evidently thrown by a lad. I 
then attempted to approach the crowd, and I knew it 
was hopeless. I fully expected a hammering and I 
approached the crowd and got another blow over the nose 
from a brick. . 

Q. Blood was flowing from your nose ? 

A. Yes; eyes and nose. I approached the crowd 
holding up my hand and asked them rot to throw stones. 
But they rushed forward, evidently to finish their job. 
They were frustrated to a certain extent by a young 
Muhammadan who partially protected me, by his own 
body. 1 was then surrounded and I received one blow 
from a lathi across the back of my head. 

Q. You were conscious ? 

A. Not unconscious. It was practically a knock-out 
but it was temporary. I dropped on my knees and 
while there I received 3 or 4 blows on the back. I 
immediately got up and fled into the power house from 
the back door. Es 

Q. I think you found your staff in the power 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they did what they could? 

A. You. 

Q. Why did you go into the 
your face ? 

A. Yes. When I got into the power house, the 
majority of the staff rushed out closing the door behind 
them. 

Q. You were asked to go away from there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why? 


house ? 


Cooler room? ‘To wash 


A. The station fitter and one of the turnors rushed 
into the power house and asked me to hide myself and 
get away into the stores as the rioters had decided to 
search the power house, as they wanted to kill me. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, was there any 
ground for your being unpopular with the mob ? 

A, Absolutely none. 

Q. What possible ground of objection could the mob 
have towards you ? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. Then did you hear the mob shout out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they shouting ? 

A. “ Sahib mardalo: Topiwala mardalo” (‘‘ Kill the 
Sahib; kill the man with a hat.”’) 

Q. I think so far as your family was concorned they 

Were not molested ? 

A. No. 

Q. How was that ? 

A. I can only give you a reason. From what I have 
heard, this cable jointer was a workman. He was 
dressed in workman’s clothing. He was with several 
of these rioters who attempted to run upstairs by the 
back steps. He ran up to them and told them to come 
down again as he had been through the house and there 
was nobody there. These rioters believed him and came 
down. 

Q. Then I think you were attended to by ,the St. 
John Ambulance Association ? 

A. Yes. fi 

Q. And later on a detachment of native infantry 
arrived and escorted you and your family to the “ three 
gates.” And from there where did you yo? 

A. From there I went to the Alliance Mission head- 
quarters at Khanpur. 

Q. By that time was the city quiet ? 

A. Yea. 


By the How ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose that the rioters 
were anti-European ? 

A. Yes, certainly. : 

Q. A good deal of reason ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you shut down the plant immediately you were 
asked to do ? 

A. Yes. A 

Q. Did you tell the crowd that you were shutting 
down the plant ? 5 

A. I told them myself. My men told them. There 
was no necessity to tell them, because they heard the 
machinery and they saw the machinery. 


By Major General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You say that the crowd was anti-European. Is 
it simply because you were a white man that they 
attacked you ? : 

A. The natives really think that the Europeans are 
associated with the Government. 

Q. Exactly. 

A. That might be a reason. 

Q. None of your Indian employers were assaulted 
at the same time as you were? 

A. They were not with me when I was assaulted. 
I was alone at the time I was assaulted. 

Q. They did not enter the power house when you 
entered ? 

A. They did not. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. T. Smith— 

Q. Is your company a limited liability company t 

A, Yes. - ; 

Q. Who are the owners—sharehqlders 2 

A. A number of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad are 
shareholdors in this. 

Q. A number of Indians are shareholders ? 

A. Yes. The agents of the company are Messrs. 
Killick Nixon. There is a feeling that the Killick Nixons 
are Government people. 
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By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay.— 
Q. Have you any reason to suggest why actually 
the electric machinery was not dam aged ? - 
A. Yes. Icangive you a reason. We were supplying 
power to the Jubilee mill and if the machinery had been 
damaged we should not be able to supply power. 


N 


Q. Any other reason ? 

A. I was told that some of the staff intervened and 
told the rioters not to destroy the property us it was 
not Government property. 


Mr. D. A, LAHER, student of the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Laher, you are a student of the Gujarat College. 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You came to know of the disturbances on the 
afternoon of the 10th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you to proceed along the Richey road ? 

A. Yea, Sir 

Q. As you were going along the Richey road were 
there crowds of people collected ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Were they doing anything ? 

A. They were shouting jais, and when they saw our 
uniform they took up an hostile attituda 

Q How did they show it ? 

A. Stones were thrown at us and we heard some 
abusive language 

Q. Why were you singled out for abuse 

A. The feeling of the public was not very good towards 
the Government and the Government they identified 
with Europeans; and as we had khais uniforms they 
thought that we belonged to Government. 

Q. When you got to the Prem gate did you find a 
police squad there ? ° 

A, Yes, Sir. i 

Q. Was there a large crowd of people there ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. What was occurring there ? 

A. They looked to be quiet, but a few stones were 
occasionally flung here and there. 

Q. What exactly was it that you were doing on that 
occasion ? 

A. We went out to treat persons who might get 
wounded and remove them to the hospitol. 

Q. Did you have to remave some people in the night ? 

A. Before we went nearly all of them were removed. 
We treated one or two who were wounded there. 

Q. After treating them you returned at about 7-30.? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. On your way some people requested you to take 
off your uniform ? 

A. Not a request. 
our uniform. 

Q. Did you refuse to take it off ? i 

A. I tried to reason with them, but I could not succeed. 

Q. You did not take off your uniform ? 

A. Certainly not, Sir. 

Q. You managed to keep it end proceeded . along 
without being actually forced to do so? 5 

A. No, Sir. They thought that we would yield very 
easily ; as we did not, they let us go, but they flung a 
few pieces of tiles at us. 

Q. Next morning, were crowds of excited people 
collected in different parts of the town ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was carriage traffic stopped ? i 

A. Yes, Sir 

Q. On that day did you go to the ambulance head- 
quarters ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where are they situated ? 

A. At a distance of 500 yerds from my place: 

Q. Where is your place ? 

A. At Delhi gate, Sir. 

Q. When you were at the head-quirters, did you see 
smoke rising from the town ? 

A. Yes, Sir, 


We were demanded to take off 


Q. You put on your uniform ? 

A. I thought of going home and putting on my 
uniform. 

Q. You did proceed home to do that ? 

A. I tried. 

Q. As you proceeded, did you come upon a number 
of crowds of people ? . 

A. 1 did not come across them. I saw they were 
going in other directions. At the cross-road, there is 
the ambulance head-quarters. We have to go out a 
few yards and there is the high rozd of Mirzapur. To 
go to my house I have to go in one direction, and the 
mob was going in another direction. The Grand Hotel 
is 50 paces from there. The mob came there. Their 
attitude seemed to be very furious. They went to the 
hotel and demanded of the proprietors if there were 
any Europeans there. The proprietor of the hotel 
came out and assured them that there had been no 
Europeans there since the evening of the previous day. 

Q. Why did they want the Europeans ? 

‘A, They were saying that if they got them they would 
kill them. 

Q. Did they rush then to the electric power house ? 

A, Yes, Sir. * 

Q. And you continued in the direction of your own 
house ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Did you see at this time Lieutenant Macdonald 
going on foot ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you saw him, what did you say to him ? 

A. I thought that it was not very safe for him to 
proceed in the direction of the mob. I thought of telling 
him to go to a place of safety. 

Q. You did persuade him to accompany you to take 
shelter at the Delhi Chakla Chowky ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you had got to this chowky, what occurred ? 

A. The mob immediately came and began throwing 
stones at the gate. The situation appeared to be very 
grave and we wanted some help immediately ; because 
the mob was a big one and there were only a few 
policemen upon whom we could not rely much. Sol 
tried to call the District Magistrate. He was out at 
the time. So I called the District Superintendent of 
Police on the phone but he too was out. Shortly after- 
wards the District Magistrate came to his bungalow 
and inquired on the phone why we wanted him. 
Lieutenant Macdonald told him that he was in bad 
need of immediate help. We were assured by the District 
Magistrate that the military would be coming. 

Q. Did you decide to go out yourself and try to get 
help ? 

A. First I did not think of going myself. I thought 
of remaining by the side of Lieutenant Macdonald : 
but nobody would go there and immediate help waa 
required ; and I thought it better to go there. 

Q. Did you cycle to the Camp ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. You explained the situation to the District Magis- 
trate ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You got troops despatched in motor lorries to the 
scene 7! 

A. I saw them despatched. 

Q. Did you go back to the chowky yourself ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you got back, what did the mob - 
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A. I was at a short distance away from the troops. 
As soon as they saw the troops they ran away. 

Q. But for that help by the troops, what would have 

een Lieutenant Macdonald’s fate in your opinion ? 
‘ A. I think they might have done him some serious 
rm. 

Q. Did you then go to the Khas Bazar to get some 
help for Mr. Brown. 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. In your way, did you notice a board at the Grand 
Hotel ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. What did it intimate ? 

A. The words were written there “‘ Bande Mataram— 
the hotel is closed to-day ” in vernacular. 

Were military cordons thrown out near the hotel ? 
. Not near the hotel, but in the bazar. 

Was the mob in the bazar in an excited state ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

What was it doing ? 

. They were throwing stones and shouting aloud. 
There were some Indian soldiers there ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. You went to Mr. Brown under their escort ? 

A> Yes, Sir. 

Q. You went home at about 12-30. As you were guing 
home, did you find a big crowd near the Delhi gate 
Chowky ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That is at the Delhi gate ? 

A, Yea, Sir. 

Q. What was the crowd doing there at the time ? 

A, They were burning and destroying the chowky. 
They took out the things from the chowky and were 
burning the woodwork outside together with the fire 
brigade lorry, lines, etc., and all those things that could 
be burnt. : 

Q. Later in the afternoon, did you again go to the 
Khas Bazar ? 

. Yea. 

. That is about 57 

Yea. 

Was firing going on then ? 
Yes. 
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Were certain people wounded there ? 
Yes. 
. You attended to them ? 
Yes, Sir. 
How many did you attend to? 
. I think I treated three patients there. 
. What attitude did the mob take towards you ? 
. They did not like our presence there and they 
insulted us and I thought it was wise to leave that place. 
Q. I think your officer had been informed that you 
really went on assisting the wounded ? 
A, Yea. 
Q. Is it due to the circumstance that you were wearing 
uniform you got into difficulty ? 
A. Yea, Sir. 


DObODORORORO 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. You are a student of the Gujarat College? What 
class ? 


1 


A. Inter Arts. 

Q. In these disturbances, when you were moving 
about, did you observe any college student tsking part 
in the rioting ? 

A. None, Sir. 

Q. No student at all? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Were they taking part in anything ? 

A. I did see some of them going about. 

Q. You said that a carriage was coming from the 
Camp side with curtains drawn but that female sarees 
and ornaments were seen outside. Then it was the 
inmates of the carriage that fired upon the mob ? 


A. I came to know of the firing afterwards. There 
was no ammunition in the bazars, 30 they wanted some 
ammunition from the police head-quarters, so they 
thought it best to put on female dress so that the rioters 
might believe that there were some females in the carriage 
and they might go away. But they did not do so. 

Q. Who were these people ? 

A. I do not know ; some armed police. 

Q. They put on female dress and also some ornaments ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And when the mob were going to attack them, 
they greeted them with firing ? 


A. The mob first attacked, and hence they opened 
fire. 

Q. When you saw these crowds in the disturbances, 
while you were attending to your work, what were 
they saying? They wanted to see Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. What time, Sir ? 

Q You refer to that at the end of your statement. 

A. That relates to the 13th not 12th. 


Q. You say ‘“‘Near the railway station I saw Rao 


Bahadur Ramanbhai persuading some shopkeepera to 
open their shops.” That was on the 13th ? 
A. Yea, Sir. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 

Ahmedabad— 

Q. Mr. Laher, on the 10th April you went to Prem 
gate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time did you get to the Prem gate ? 

A. We reached at about 6-15.+ 

Q. Where did you get your litter from ? 

A. From the ambulance head-quarters. 

Q. You had a report of some casualties at the Prem 
gate ? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q. What time did you get it ? 

A. At about 5-30 or 6. 5 

Q. You had a telephonic message ? 

A. No, Sir. A person from Kanuga’s dispensary 
came to inform us. He said that firing had taken place 
at Richey Road. 

Q. There was firing and there were some casualties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That man came from Kanuga’s dispensary saying 
that your help was wanted ? 

A. Yea, 


Mr. J. B. TYABII, Executive Engineer, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Tyabji, you are an Executive Engineer in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You were in Ahmedabad on the llth of April 
last ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On that day I think you had occasion to motor 
through the town ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. What route did you take ? 


A. I went through the Bhadar, past the Premabai 
Hall and returned by the: Female Training College. 

Q. Did you notice anything in the course of your 
tour through the town? 

A. I met a crowd of people near the Premabai Hall 
and then another crowd near the Victoria gardens. 

Q. After you had returned home I think you went 
to Miss Chubbs ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Where did she reside ? 

A. In the Women’s Training College. 
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Q. Did that necessitate: your going throtgh part of 
the city again? 

A, Through the same part. 

Q. Did you notice anything on that occasion ? 

A. Well, I met a similar crowd. 

Q. Were you with any one or were you alone ? 

A. The second time I went alone. 

Q. On that second occasion you noticed the burning 
of the buildings I think ? 
. On my return. 
Were you joined by any one when returning ? 
At home. 
bby that by Mr. Ali? 


What did you do then ? 

I tried to put out the fire in the mandap. 
Were you successful ? 

No, Sir. 

How was that ? 

I was too late and it was too sudden. 


I think you found that the hose of the fire-engine 
been destroyed ? 

A. So I learnt. 

Q. Did the crowd see that you were endeavouring 
to put out the fire ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. What attitude did they take up ? 

A, They threw stones at us. 

Q. Where did you go when they threw stones ? 

A. Just outside the compound and even inside when 
I sent men up to my outhouses which were on fire. 

Q. Were you accompanied by your wife ? 

A, She was near there. 

Q. I think in consequence of the attitude of the crowd 
you thought it well to stop at home to put out the fire ? 

A, Yea, Sir. 

Q. Were you anxious about the safety of Mrs. Tuke 
atthistime? =~ 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. What enquiries did you make about her ? 

A. T sent a man to her place first and then went there 
myself, 

Q. As you were going there did you come across a 
growd ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you notice a man who was leading the 
crowd ? 

A, Well, I did not meet any dense crowd, and I noticed 
one man who looked as if he might have influence with - 
the people. 

Q. Did you speak to him ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What conversation did you have with him? 

A. I just asked him what he was doing and told him 
that if Mr. Gandhi heard of it it would be a great grief 
to him. 

Q. What did ho say to that ? 

A. He asked me to mind my own business. 

Q. Did he say anything about what he would do as 
regards burning buildings ? 

A. Yes, he said they would burn everything down 
until Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anaauya were set free. 

Q. I think you found yourself stopped at the gate. 
Which gate do you refer to ? 

A, That ia the eastern gate of Colonel Tuke’s bungalow. 

Q. What stopped you there ? 

A. The gate was burnt from inside. 

Q. I think a number of people were collected near the 
gate? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they asking you whose house it was ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Did you say anything to that ? 

A. I said it was Lady Chinubsi’s, and— 

Q. Why did you say that ? 

A. Well, it was true. 

Q. I gee, it was her house. 
rey you? 
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Then did the people crowd 


A. Yes, . 
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Q. And did they search you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they searching you for ? 

A. For arms. 

Q. Who were the people who composed this crowd 
near Mrs. Tuka’s bungalow ? 

A, Thev looked to me like mill-hande. There were 
some boys among them 

Q There were none of the better class people ? 

A. Not that I could make out. 

Q. Was anything done to you beside your being 
soarched for weapons ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. Was your coat not torn ? 

A. That was in th» search. 

Q. And did anything happen to your purse ? 

A. Yes, my purse was picked. 

Q. Were you afraid yourself that you might be severely 
handled by the crowd ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. They did not attempt any violence ? 

A. When I was being searched I did not feel at all ~ 
comfortable. 

Q. But in fact they let you go without subjecting you 
to violence ? 3 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long would you be near the bungalow at. 
this time ? 

A. A few minutes, I think. 

Q. Was anything said to you as to what wasto happen 
to the bungalow itself ? 

A. Not hy the men in the crowd, but the man who 
eccompanied: us I think said that it would be burnt 
down. 

Q. Who was the man that accompanied you ? 

A. I could not tell ; he looked like a jobber in a mill. 

Q. He had been a member of the mob himself ? 

A. No, he did not come out of the mob; he was 
standing about. 

Q. Had he influence with the mob ? 

A. I could not tell, 

Q. Why was he accompanying them ? 

A.l suppose he had some influence. 

Q. At the time did you not think he was anxious 
that you should leave in order that the mob might have 
afreehand? - 

A. I suspected so. 

Q. Had the people at the bungalow not seen a revolver 
in the possession of Mrs. Tuke ? 

A. I do not know if they saw it but they knew of it. 

Q. What was said ebout the revolver ? 

A. They said there was 3 lady inside with 4 revolver 
and they wanted to be assured that it would not be used 
against. them. 

Q. You stopped sometime near the outhouses of the 
Assistant Collector’s bungalow ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where are they ? 

A. Behind the bungalow. I think I would call 
itat the front of the bungalow because the gate is really 
behind. 


Q. Were you visited there by one of the students ? 

A. Not there, after we came back in the house. 

Q. Did you go into the Tukes’ bungalow ? 

A. Into the verandah. 

Q. Did you send then for help t 

A. Yes, Sir, to the hospital. 

Q. How long did you remain at the Tukes’ bungslow ? 

A. I should think about an hour or a little more. 

Q. Did you then leave ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did you consider Mrs. Tuke was in 
safety ? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. When you were proceeding in the morning towards 
Shah Alam you passed a crowd of people ? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. And you say they were being addressed by some- 
body. Who was addressing them ? 

A. I have no recollection of the gentlemen now, but 
I think they belonged to the Home Rule League, pleaders. 

Q. What were they telling the people ? 

A. Persuading them to go away. . 

Q. What effect was that persuasion having on the 
crowd ? 

A. Some individuals I saw addressed did turn back. 

-Q. Then later on when you went to enquire about Miss 
Chubb ? 

A. It was the second time, I noticed this; the first 
time I passed through I saw the gentleman addressing 
them but did not stop. 

. The second time you stopped ? 

. The second time I passed on foot. 

And you stopped and heard what he was saying ? 
. Yes, a little. 

And he was asking the crowd to disperse ? 

. Yes, 

And it had some effect on some part of the crowd ? 
Yes, 

You speak of Mr. Muzumdar, Barrister, addressing 
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. Yes. x 

. Was that at another place ? 

- No, just there. 

Where the other man was also addressing them ? 
Yes. 

And what was he telling them ? 

. Asking the men to go home quietly. 

. And was that Having any effect ? 

« Yes. 

. Then you went to the place, where you were told 
that the mob were pulling down the mandap ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you say that you asked your informer to go 
and tell the gentlemen who were harranguing the men 
@ short distance off ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who were these men ? . 

A. The same men whom I have just mentioned. 

Q. The people-of the Home Rule League you mentioned 
and Mr. Muzumdar ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They were still in the same place, or had they 
shifted somewhere else ? 

A. In the same place. 

Q. You had heard them persuading the crowd to 
disperse therefore you referred this man to them ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then you say that shortly after that you noticed 
Mr. Jivanlal Desai coming to the spot ? 

A. Yes that is in the matdan. 

Q. How long after you heard that the mandap was 
being smashed ? 

A. Soon after. 

Q. And where did Mr. Desai come from ? 

A. He must have been in the neighbourhood. 

Q. And you spoke to him, or he spoke to you ? 
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A. I think it was he who asked if there was a tele- 
phone in the house. 

Q. You say “Shortly after I noticed Mr. Jivanls] 
Desai, Pleader, come up to help us.” 

A. Yes in putting out the flames on the mandop. 

Q. What was he doing ? 

A. He was removing the furniture from the mandap 
and that sort of thing. 

Q. When he was doing that what was the crowd 
doing ? 

A. First there was very little crowd in evidence. I 
think they must have gone off to the Collector’s Kacheri. 

Q. And Mr. Jivanlal Desai was trying to extinguish 
the flames and save the furniture ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was he alone or was he helped by other people ? 

A, There were several other gentlemen. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. I do not recollect any of them. 

Q. There were several gentlemen with him? How 
many ? 

A. May be half a dozen. 

Q. And they were also doing the same ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. Mr. Tyabji, this time when you were going through 
the crowd had you a hat on ? 

. Yes, Sir, in the morning. , 
Q. Did you continue to keep your hat on ? 
A, No, later I removed it. 

Q. Will you tell us for what reason ? 

A. I thought it wes safer. 

Q. You were going to say a moment ago,—you told 
us you told the mob this house was Lady Chinubai’s 
because it was true and then you stopped what you were 
going to say ? 

A. I thought it was better for the crowd not to know 
that there was an English lady in it. 

Q. There is usually a name-board outside with the 
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* name Colonel Tuke on it, is there not ? 


A. There is now. - 

Q. Had the servants taken that in? Was there one 
at the time ? 

A. I do not recollect. <2 

Q. You do not know whether the servants had taken 
it in? 

A. No, I do not. 

By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desat, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 

Ahmedabad— 

Q. Mr. Tyabji, when you were trying to extinguish 
the fire you could not get water from the municipal 
main. Was there any water,available there ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Some time long after I came the fire-engine came 
up if you remember, and even then water was not avail- 


able ? 
A, Idon’t recollect. 


Mr. AMBALAL SARABHAI, Millowner, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, you have large commercial 
interest in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You are owner of a number of mills here ? 

A. Two mills are under my management. 

Q. You were not in Ahmedabad during the series 
of riots on the llth? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q You were some distance away ? 

A. I was at Matheran. 

Q- And you returned to Ahmedabad on the afternoon 
of the 12th? C 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you return in the same train as a number of 
British troops from Bombay ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. The troops that had been” in a train that was 
derailed ? es 

A. I was in the train that followed. 

Q. And your train brought along a number of British 
troops ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

.Q. Did you learn that a train had been derailed ? 

A, We were told about it at a roadside station. _ 

Q. I think you also learnt that Mr. Gandhi had been 
arrested ? 

A, Yes, Sir, 
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Q. And had you a communication from the secretary 
of one of your mills that the mill-hands had gone out on 
strike ? 

A, Yes, I had a wire from Mr. Patel informing me about 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, and the next day, I think, I had a 
wire from my secretary informing me of the strike in 
the mills. 

Q. I suppose you were anxious to return to Ahmedabad 

-and see what could be done to bring the strike to an 
end? 

A, According to my original programme I was due 
here on the 12th. 

Q. I suppose you would be all tho more anxious to get 
back in consequence of this ? 

A. I started carlier from Matheran because I wanted 
to know what had happened. 


Q. You are a brother of Anasuya Ben? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where was she on the day of the riot ? 

A, I met her on Friday in Bombay. 

Q. Did you inform her of the strike ? 

A. I showed her the telegram I had received. 

Q. I see she had great influence with the mill-hands in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A, Yes. 

Q.. And you asked her to give you a note to them ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Asking them to resume work ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did the Commissioner, Northern Division, travel 
in the same train as you? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. The a you, I think, to take 
certain action ? 

A. He asked me to send a telegram. 

Q. To Mr. V. J. Patel ? 

A. Yes, I did so. 

Q. Mr. Patel was well known to the mill-hands ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you at the different stations notice any signs 
of exictement among the people ? 

A. I saw it, but whether at Anand or Nadiad, I am not 
sure. 

Q. You did not see any serious disturbance ? 

A, I saw telegraphic wires were cut and some poles 
were bent. 

Q. As the train steamed into Ahmedabad railway 
station did you hear some shots fired ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. I think you did not know anything about the eir- 
cumstances under which they were fired ? 

A, I knew that there was disturbance. 

Q. Did you see some European mill officers with 
fire-arms on your arrival at the station ? 

A, Yes, Sir, in a mill bungalow. 

Q. As far as the station was concerned, eveepehiil 
was quiet ? 

A. There were not many persons on the platform. 

Q. There was a strong military picket at the time ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You were, I think, in ignorance of the proclama- 
tion that had been issued on that morning as regards 
people not collecting in numbers ? 

A. I had not known about it. 

Q. Were you anxious as to your sister not being 
arrested ? 

A. I had seen Mr. Gandhi in Bombay on Friday and 
also my sister. Till I arrived here I did not know that 
there was a rumour that they were arrested, and I was 
anxious that Mr. Gandhi should be set at liberty. 

Q. I think you went to the house of Mr. Desai ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. With a view to ascertaining the best way of com- 
municating with people ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Did you take every opportunity of informing all 
the people vou came across that neither Mr. Gandhi 
uor your sister had beon arrested ? 


A. At the station they asked me and also just outside 
the platform, whether my sister was set at liberty, and 
I told them that both of them had not been arrcsted. 

Q. Then I suppose that news was received with welcome 
everywhere ? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Did you stop your car somewhere near the Panch 
Kuwa gate ? 

A. Yes. I did. 

Q. I think there were a number of people scattered 
about in the verandahs of houses there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did these people collect round your « car and ‘you 
gave them the news? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think at that time you were not aware of the 
existence of Martial Law and that collections of people 
might have been fired at ? 

A, No, I was not aware of it. 

Q. Nothing untoward occurred ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you go to the bungalow of Mr. Chatfield ? 

A, Yes, later on. 

Q. What time was it? 

A. Between 2 and 3, I am not quite sure about the 
time. 

Q. Did you wish for permission to wire to Mr. Gaudhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time it was not possible for any private 
individual to send a wire? 

A. There was no telegraph office. 

Q. What was your intention in communicating with 
Mr. Gandhi ? 

‘A. On the previous evening I was told in Bombay 
that he was intending to proceed to Delhi very soon, and 
after coming to my house when I heard of the bloodshed 
and rioting, I thought that if Mr. Gandhi again went to 
Delhi and got himself arrested, there might be a repetition 
of the troubles, so I wanted to wire him and tell him not 
to court arrest. 


Q. When did you hear about the order that had been 
issued that moro than 10 people should not collect at 
one place ? 

A. At Mr. Desai’s house. . 

Q. Did you Derek @ conversation with Mr. Chattield 
about that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. To what effect ? ~ 

. First I went to Mr. Chatfield’s bungalow and told 
him that it was very difficult to communicate with the 
people because people were not ‘allowed to collect in the 
city. I told him that unless the people collected it 
would be very difficult to get the information known. 
There I was told that the people had gone outside the 
city walls at Kankaria, and I wanted permission to go 
there. 

Q. Mr. Chatfield gave you that permission ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think he suggested that he should accompany 
you? 

A, I mean the permission was given, but he told me 
that the officer commanding could give me the per- 
mission. 

Q. The original idea, I think, was that he should accom- 
pany you to the town? 

A. I think it was suggested by the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, and tho Inspector General that I 
should go with them. 

Q. You thought it would be better that you should be 
in different company ? 

A. At that time at any rate. 

Q. You suggested that Mr. Patel and Mr. Desai should 
accompany you ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. These two gentlemen have considerable influence 
with the mill-hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think Mr. Chatlicld assented to your going with 
these gentlemen ? 
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A. Yes. b 

Q. You had some difficulty in getting through the Delhi 
gate on the first occasion because you had not a pass and 
you went back and got a pass ? 

A, Colonel Frazer told. me that cars would be allowed 
to pass, but the officer there told me that I would not 
be allowed to pass through without a pass. So I went 
back and got a pass. 

Q. At the Delhi gate did you see a small crowd of 
people ? 

A. Yes, just opposite the Delhi gate near the chowky. 

Q. Were they making any disturbance or were they 
quiet when you saw them? 

A. I was there just for a few minutes. 
they were very quiet. 

Q. It was not a crowd that had collected in defiance 
of the order against collection of crowds so far as you 
could judge ? 

A, I suppose they knew about the orders, but out of 
curiosity they might have collected there. 

Q. There was no firing so far as you saw upon that 
crowd ? 

‘ A, They told me that if the crowd became big they 
would fire, but I had then gone back to the Officer Com- 
manding to get pass. 

+ @Q. You saw a man lying on the street near the Delhi 
gate, he was either dead or wounded ? 

A. I did. 


Q. You found out from the military officer that the 
wounded were allowed to be removed when the firing 
ceased ? 

‘A. Both the wounded and the dead. 

Q. I think you were told also that the firing which had 
taken place had been of a very brief character ? 

A. Yes, I was told so. 

Q. When you arrived at Mr. Patel’s house you found 
Dr. Kanuga there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you learn there that there were ample facilities 
for treating the wounded at the civil hospital and at 
private dispensaries f 

A, I did. 

Q. Did these gentlemen assent to accompany you to 
pacify the mob ? 

A, They did. 

Q. Now where did you go to with these gentlemen ? 

A. I went to Mr. Desai’s house. 

Q. What did you do after that? 

A. We got out by the Raipur gate and went towards 
Kankaria. We were told that the crowd was on the 
other side of Kankaria. There Mr. Ardeshir Wadia 
stopped us on the way. 

Q. You heard from Mr. 
visited his house ? 


At that time 


Wadia that the crowd had 


A, He stopped us. 

Q. Who is Mr. Wadia? 

A. He is a Parsee gentleman. He is an Engineer. 

Q. Had his family been very much alarmed ? 

A. They were very alarmed. 

Q. Had they made any demand of Mr. Wadia? 

A. They wanted his gun. 

Q. 1 think they went through his house searching for 
it? 

A. That is what Mr. Wadia told us. 

Q. Were you advised not to proceed further than that ? 

A. Mr. Wadia told us go. 

Q. He wanted you to arrange for the removal of his 
family ? 


arrangements ? 

A. I wanted to inform the Collector about it. I went 
to his bungalow: he was out. I thought he was at the 
Commissioner's place, so I went to Shahi Bagh, there also 
he was not seen. So I saw the Officer Commanding and 
told him about it. He said he could not do anything 
and that I must tell the Collector. So I again went to 
the Collector’s bungalow. He was not there. At last 


I saw Mr. Broomfield who was the Assistant Judge and 
he promised to inform the Collector. 

Q. As you proceeded along, were missiles thrown at 
your car at all ? 

A. One big stone was thrown. 

Q. Thrown by a crowd or by a single individual ? 

A. It was near the Raipur ; ate, and I think it was 
thrown from one of the bye-laneg. 

Q. Did you proceed along Richey Road that day ? 

A. Yes, while going to Mr. Desai’s house. 

Q. Did you notice any writing on the walls ? 

A. Yes, I saw written on the walls in charcoal that 
Europeans should be murdered. 

. Q. I think you saw that Government buildings and 
city gates had been burnt and some of the gates were 
still smouldering ? 

A. Yes, by Government buildings, I m ‘poli 
chowktes. ee ie tae 

Q. At the time did you form any impression as to what 
sort of feelings the mob had been actuated by in indulging 
in these acts of violence ? 

A. At the time I did not. 
at what I saw. 

Q But thinking over it afterwards did you form any 
opinion as to what had caused: this action on the part of 
the mob ? 

A. I thought that the arrest of Mr. Gandhi had upset 
the people and they got very much excited and they 
were out for mischief. 

Q. And that they had 
Government feeling ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the next morning, on the 13th, did Mr. Gandhi 
and your sister come ? 

A. Yes, they did. rf 

Q. You went to the station to meet them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you asked by the authorities to arrange fer 
motor cars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. and I think you did what you could to assist them ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. When Mr. Gandhi arrived you went with him to 
some of the officials’ houses ? 

A. I got down at my house and then he wut to the 
Commissioner's bungalow. 

Q. And I think a meeting was arranged which Mr. 
Gandhi was to have addressed ? 

A. Yes, he told me about it on his return from the 
Commissioner’s bungalow. ; 


Q. On Sunday night were you sent for by the Commis- 
sioner and the Inspector-General and asked if you could 
arrange for the mille being started the next morning ? 

A. I was sent for by the Commissioner, and I met the 
Ingpector-General there. 


Q. Did you learn then that the proclamation against 
meetings of pergons in greater number than ten was to 
be withdrawn the next morning ? 

A.’ Yes, I understood him to gay s0. 

Q. In view of the acts of lawlessness that you had seen, 
did you consider that precautions were still necessary ? 


A. In the previous evening while going to Kankaria, 
I was told that repeated attempts were made at burning” 
amill. Before the riots a dozen mills werc on strike on 
that side and the dispute was not settled. 1 was afraid 
that they would attempt to burn the mills and I therefore 
thought that precautions should be taken, I mean, they 
should be in preparedness. 


Q. You had some questions as to what was to be done 
with reference to paying the mill-hands during the time 
they were idle. What was that ? 

A. The mills were not working from Thursday, from 
5 o’clock, I think, so on Friday, Saturday and Monday 
the mills were closed and the work started on Tucaday 
morning, and I wanted to know, if the work people refused 
to resume work unless they were promised the wages 
of these four days, I wanted to know from the Commis- 
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sioner whether the mills should pay the wages for these 
days or not. 

Q. I think your own idea had been that in the interests 
of discipline they ought not to Le paid ? . 

A. I thoughtat the time that it would amount to pay- 
ing for rioting. 

Q. But what was the Commissioner’s view ? 

A. He shared my view, but looking to the condition 
of the city and the necessity of starting the mills early, 
T felt and he also agreed, that we should not hold out on 
that point. 

Q. Was it arranged that a notice should be issued by 
the Millowners’ Association informing the people that 
the mills should begin work as usual from Tuesday morn- 
ing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I think these notices were distributed broad- 
cast in the city and also at Mr. Gandhi’s meeting ? 

A. Yes, they were. 

Q. There was a rumour at that time that the first mill 
that would start work would be burnt down ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did that rumour Set about ? 

A. I don’t know. I heard it. 

Q. In point of fact, no attempt was made to burn down 
the first mill working ? 

A. No, not on Tuesday. 

Q. You did have a mecting of the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. On what day, Sunday or Monday ? 

A. It was on Monday, I am not sure.” 

Q. I think it was attended by the Collector and the 
Inspector-General ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And arrangements were made for the protection of 
the mills if necessary ? x 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you a meeting with Mr. Gandhi on Sunday 
or Monday ? 

A. Yes, I think. I saw him on the day he arrived on 
Sunday, and on Monday morning I was asked by the 
Commissioner to take him to the District Court. So I 
saw him on Monday morning as well. 

Q. Did the Commissioner show you a notice that unless 
people resorted to violence they would not be fired upon 

A. Yes, Sir, that is my recollection. 


Q. You were asked to arrange for the distribution of . 


these notices at Mr. Gandhi’s meeting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you attend Mr. Gandhi's meeting ? 

A. I did. 

Q. That was held on Monday, the ba 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was the inesitae held 2 

A. Just opposite to his Ashram. 

Q. It was a large meeting ? 

A. Yes, quite a large one. 

Q. Did most of the prominent mill agents also attend 2. 

A. Yes. Sir, 

Q. At the meeting, I think, Mr. Gandhi condemned 
the atrocities that had been committed by the people 
in very stron, language and advised those who had been 
guilty to confess their misdeeds and deliver their arms to 
the police ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did he intimate that he was going to fast for a short 
time h meelf ? 

A. Yes, for 3 days. 

Q. And he advised other people also to fast ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did his speech seem to have a good effgct upon the 
mob ? 

A. I think s0. 

Q. I think there was only one European, the Rev, 
Gillespie, who attended that meeting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he motored back with you ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. On your return was any sign of hostility shown to 
you by the mob ? 

A. Not at the meeting, on the way back. 

Q. Did you accordingly make arrangements for your 
mills to start on Tuesday ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see you refer to having passed Jamalpur. What 
part of the city is that ? 

. A. It is south of the Richey Road. 
weavers of my Calico mills live there. 

Q. You went there after Mr. Gandhi's meeting ? 

A. Directly from there. The telephones were not 
working. 

Q. Were large numbers of people collected in the 
streets ? 

A. Not many. 

‘Q. Did you stop your car from time to time ? 

A. Atone place, and I called the people and told them 
that the mills would be started the next morning. 

Q. And you advised all the people to return to work 
and to go to their respective mills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact your mills were open the next day without 
any disturbance ? 

A. There was no trouble. 

Q. Was there a good return of the men after the 
opening ? 

A. Fairly good, I think. 

Q. Was there a strong rumour some time afterwards 
that Mr. Gandhi, your sister and some other leaders 
might be arrested ? 

A. Yes, there was a rumour to that effect. 

Q. Did that cause any excitement ? 

A. People seemed to believe it. 

Q. I think you saw the Collector and the Commis- 
sioner in consequence of hearing that rumour ? 

A. I went to see the Collector and the Commissioner 
happened to be there. : 

Q. Did you discuss the situation with them ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What advice did you give them ea 

A. I did not offer any advice. I simply told them. 

Q. Your opinion was asked and did-you give it ? 

A. They told me that it was not their intention to 
arrest those who were not actually responsible for the 
commission of offences. 

Q. I think you knew of the Satyagraha movement, 
of course ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After what occurred, were you hc peful that it might 
come to an end? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You refer in your statement to some meeting after 
the riots, held by the Commissioner, where advice was 
given on the duties of citizenship ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to you that meeting did not do much 

‘ood ? 
. A. I think it.did-harm, for it gave offence to many. 
The class of people invited did not know the duties of 
citizenship. 

Q. They did not appreciate the advice that was given ? 

A. They only said what they knew. 

Q. Now as regards the causes of this serious outbreak, 
have you any views of your own which you would like 
to put before us ? 

A. I have given them most fully in my statement. 

Q. May I take it that there was o strong feeling in 
Ahmedabad in connection with the Rowlatt legislation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that the arrest of Mr. Gandhi or rather the 
turning back of Mr. Gandhi from his journcy to Delhi 
and the rumoured arrest of your sister, had a serious 
effect upon the people? 

Q. People did not know that he was turned back Lut 
heard that he was arrested and that excited them a 
good deal. I think if they had known that Mr. Gandhi 
was being brought back to Bombay it would not have 
excited them. . 


Most of the 
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Q. Apparently the people are very apt to believe false 
rumours in Ahmedabad ? 

A. I think it is the same case everywhere. 

Q. Perhaps they are a little more liable here than else- 
where. They very readily believed the rumour of your 
sister’s arrest and of course we know there was no founda- 
tion for that at all? 

A. There was suth a great excitement that all sorts of 
rumours were believed. 

Q. Now, about the measures taken by the authorities 
in connection with the riots, you kncw that the investi- 
gations were being conducted by Mr. Guider ? 

« Yes. 

Q. Did he act considerately or inconsiderately ? 

A. Very satisfactorily. 

Q. I think the mill-hands made some suggestion to 
him and they received his attention ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you can see, did he endeavour to avoid 
any unnecessary harshness in the measures that were 
adopted ? 

A. I think he did. He took every precaution to avoid 
it. 

Q. Now, after an outburst such as had occurred here, 
the excitement consequent upon it, and the measures 
taken which were to get restoration of order and to 
round up offenders, perhaps some- innocent Prople have 
had to suffer ? 

A. Yes, that is my own opinion. 

Q. You are quite prepared to admit that this is neces- 
sarily an accident ? 

A. Yes, it was unavoidable. 
suffer accidentally. 

Q. But Mr. Guider, as I understand, did not cause any 
one to be arrested nor a charge to be preferred against 
any one, unless he had some substantial evidence ? 

A. Yes, and unless he was himself convinced of the 
charge. 


Q. Now we have heard something about it, I do not 
know whether we have to deal with it ourselves or not, 
but in connection with the damago that was occasioned, 
certain levies had to be made upon the community so 
as to compensate people who had suffered ? 

A. Yes, the Honourable Mr. Desai had asked a ques- 
tion in the Bombay Council and I was under the impres- 
sion that this did not fall under the scope of the Com- 
mittee, but the Bombay Government gave a reply to the 


Some people had to 


effect that this Committee would investigate the matter. + - 


So I sent in an additional statement. 

Q. Of course you may turn out to be right in your 
first opinion and the Bombay Government wrong. But 
I assume that that is not so. Perhaps can you give us 
a word or two explaining your view ? 

A. I have given it in my written statement in full. 

Q. Is that an additional statement ? 

A, Yes, I sent it on the 2nd of January. 

Q. The only thing is if it is an open matter, I should 
not desire to foreclose discussion amongst ourselves, but 
primG facie I should be disposed to agree with that, but 
that is a view contrary to the answer. My own view 
is that it seems to me to be a kind of question that hardly 
falls within the scope of our enquiry, because there may 
be purely legal questions involving the consideration of 
a matter of this sort, as well as questions of policy or 
mixed questions of policy and law, and I do not think 
that it is suitable or expedient to deal with such a point. 
Of course there could be no harm in our being put in 
possession of the bare facts. 

Mr. Kemp.—Mr. Chatfield has given the bare facts. 

President.—Yes, but we have not got this gentleman’s 
views upon the matter. 

Mr. Kemp.—Not Mr. Chatfield’s ? 

President.—But we have not got this gentleman’s 
contention. 

To witness.—In a word, you object to the method of 
compensation that was adopted ? 

A. I do not object to compensation being levied from 
those who were guilty, but I think many innocent people 
will be paying compensation. 


Q. Now let me assume that the guilty people were 
all people who possessed no means at all. How are 
you going to get compensation from them ? 

A, That is just what I say ; they escape. 

Q. If you get no compensation, then are you going to 
let the people who lost their property go without any 
damage ? You see, this loss is usually a loss I think 
which is assessed on a community in consequence of 
rioting or disturbances. Some individuals suffer 
damages and the community generally are to recompense 
that loss. because theoretically it is in consequence 
of an inadequate police provision having been made, 
but the Joss has been occasioned to individuals. 

A. It may be perfectly legal, but I do not think it 
has been equitable. 

Q. But I do not see what equitable principle you are 
going to adopt instead ? 

A. Would it be right for those who have been innocent 
to pay? 

Q. The ‘point is that some have suffered accidentally 2 

A. Women and children were fined in the mills. I 
do not think any of them were arrested. Then many 
working class people—the mill-hands—have been con- 
victed, but not fined. 

Q. You sce if people who suffered are to be compensated 
they must be compensated out of some fund and you 
cannot collect a fund from people who have got 
nothing to contribute to it ? 

A, Then my submission is if money is to be taken out 
of the city, it should be taken from those who can best 
afford to pay it and the poor people should be left out 
and the well-to-do fined. But I do not think it would 
be fair, because Government is rich enough and they 
could pay it. 

Q. Then that is just the people paying in a different 
way. That means you make innocent people pay by 
other ways ? 

A. Ican quite realise that. Perhaps it could not have 
been otherwise. I do not for a moment suggest that 
it is not legal. It may be perfectly legal. 


Q. A method of compensation has been adopted by 
Government. Do you suggest an alternative or a more 
preferable method of compensation for the people who 
have suffered 2? You see you can perhaps criticise a 
scheme, but it is never sufficient merely to criticise the 
‘measure unless you are prepared to put forward an alter- 
native that is fair. 

A. May I read out one sentence from my statement ? 

Q. Yes." 

A. “While fully realising that public funds should 
not be spent in compensating for damage done by few 
miscreants still the levy cannot be justified because it 
has been collected from more innocent than guilty.” 
It could however have been collected except for the fact 
that women and children in the factories should have 
been exempted. 

Q. I understand that apart from the levy on the mill- 
hands, that so far as the mill-hands were concerned, it - 
meant a levy upon women and children in addition to the 
levy upon men ? 

A, All the workmen were fined including women and 
children. 

Q. So that you point to that as an outstanding ele- 
ment of unfairness ? 

A. I believe so. They should have been exempted. 
Then with regard to railway employees being exempted, 
I take objection to that, because some of them were 
suspected of crimes and arrested, whereas I do not think 
we were any less loyal than they. 

Q. It looks as though you think that there should not 
be any exemption at all ? 

A. I object to the principle of Jevy, unless you can 
take it from people who have actually done mischief 
simply to compensate those who have suffered damages. 
‘To take it from those who have not done any mischief 

is not right. 

Q. Then you will levy from those who have suffered 
a loss without any recourse at all, and is not that unfair ? 
Accidentally some person may have lost his own fortune 
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in consequence of a riotous outbreak by another section 
of the community. So if you do not levy and put it on 
the community at largo, that individual suffers. Is not 
that a worse course to take ? 

A. I fully realise the difficulty, but I have given my 
views in the note. ~ 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that you can improve 
upon the Government measure firstly by exempting the 
women and children of the mill class, and secondly by 
refusing to make a special exception for the railway 
employees ? 

A. No, I do not say that. 
particularly. 

Q. Do you think it improves the scheme if the exemp- 
tion of railway employees is not given ? 

A. There should be no exemption at all. 

Q. Now there is another class of exemption. I under- 
stand that the Europeans have been exempted. Do 
you take the same exception to that exemption as in the 
case of the railway employees ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now you see the method by which some suffer is 
not in one way but three different ways. People liable 
to income-tax, there is also a levy upon the rate-payers 
and on the mill-hands. Now do you appreciate that it 
is not an attempt to collect the whole damage from one 
class only and that it is an attempt in three different 
ways, the joint effect of which make each part bear their 


proper share. 

A. In the first case it is taken from the mill-hands, 
income-tax payers and house-owners. If it is taken for 
compensating those who have suffered damage due to 
Fiots and not with a view to fining the whole city, then 
the best way would be to put some terminal tax on food 
grains on the whole city and every one would have to 
Pay. 
Q. Of course if you did that you would immediately 
put a much heavier burden on the poor people with large 
families to support than upon rich people ? 

A. It would spread wholly. There is a terminal tax 
here. They could have doubled it in erder to get these 
9 lakhs of rupees. 

Q. Do you think that the terminal tax would have 
had in itself an incidence fairly proportionate to ability 
to pay? 

A, Ithink so. I object toexemptions. Noone should 
be exempted. : 

Q. May I put this to you quite bluntly? Do you 
consider that the method adopted with regard to the 
mill-hands is objectionable because it is not levied merely 
for the purposes of compensation but because it is a 
punitive measure ? 

A. As such I approve of it. Then first of all it would 
be ascertained who are guilty, and when this is ascertained, 
I would not mind those gailty being punished. But 
there were others besides mill-hands who were convicted 
I understand and these have not been fined, whereas 
mill-hands have been. 

Q. This measure proceeded by deducting something 
from their caution money ? 

A. One week’s caution money was attached. 

Q. What is “caution money ” ? 

A. We hold eight days’ wages, and if they left us, thia 
was forfeited. 

Q. The mill-hands as at what date ? 

A. It was in October. 

Q. People who, had been fined may have been mill- 
hands during the time of the riots and there may be 
people who became mill-hands afterwards and they also 
had to contribute ? 

A. Yes, that is what I said. Those who joined -after 
have been fined and those who went away have been 
punished. 

Q. I rather gather as regards the causes of the sudden 
excitement at Ahmedabad that you thought it was 
because the people were under the impression that Mr. 
Gandhi had been arrested ? - * 


I mean women and children 


A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they understood that Mr. Gandhi 
had been arrested because he was opposing meagures of 
Government, or do you think they understood that he 
was ‘‘ arrested ’’ simply in the sense that he was prevented 
from going to Delhi ? 

«A. No, “arrested” in actuality. 

Q. For what reason ? 

A, For going to Delhi. 

Q. There was no information abroad in the public 
mind that he had been arrested simply because he opposed 
the Rowlatt Bills ? 

A, No. 5; 

Q. As a matter of fact news about his arrest came 
in a wire which is just before us, to the Ashram? 

A. Iwas not hore. But I think the people understood 
that he was arrested because of his activities in connection | 
with his passive resistance movemont. 

Q. That is just what I want to know. Do they think 
that Government put him in jail because he was a poli- 
tical opponent of Government or did they think that he 
was put into jail because he was wanting to go to Delhi 
and was prevented from guing ? 

A. Ido not know. I presume they thought that he 
was arrested because of his passive rosistance movement, 
consulting newspapers and going to Delhi. I mean it was 
all part of one progranime. 

Q. Now tell me do you know the educated community 
of Ahmedabad pretty well ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Are there more people here who follow Gandhi 
than in any other places? I mean people imbued with 
Satyagraha principles. 

A. I cannot say, perhaps in Bombay he has’a greater 
following. 

Q. You do not know if he has a big following among 
the educated community of Ahmedabad ? 


A, Ho has a following, but to what extent I do not 
know. But I should like to understand what you mean 
by ‘‘ following.” 

Q. I suppose people following him {do so in every 
way? : 

A. I do not agree on that point. I have a great 
regard and respect for Mr. Gandhi myself. I do not 
believe in passive resistance. 

Q. Can you tell me this? It has been suggested on 
the one hand that the educated classes did not assist 
the police after the disturbances but on the other hand 
that during these disturbances various educated gentle- 
men went about among the mobs doing their best to 
dissuade them. Now as regards doing their best to 
dissuade the mobs, nobody supposed that the followers 
of Mr. Gandhi, who understand his principles, would 
desire to do anything else than dissuade the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you think it is true from your own know- 
ledge{of Ahmedabad that apart from that, when the 
question came of giving information to the police, the 
latter had been unable to get any substantial assistance 
from educated people who knew, because they were 
imbued with Satyagraha principles? Can you tell me 
whether the educated people of Ahmedabad are of such 
views that they would not be likely to assist the police 
even to trace out persons whom they knew were con- 
cerned in these crimes ? : 

A. I do not think they would have refrained from 
giving the information if they had it. 

_@. Information which would lead to the conviction 
of the miscreanta ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. At the time of the outbreak of these disturbances, 


apart from political causes of unrest, so far as economio 
causes were concerned, first of all, was there any parti- 
cular disturbance or trouble going on as regards the 
mills at Ahmedabad ? 

A. Well, some mills were on strike. 

Q. Were a large number of people affected or a small 
number ? 
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A. Some 12 mills were on strike and there must have 
been some 5,000 strikers, and 3,000 men out of employ- 
ment, remaining idle on account of the strike. 

Q. So that as many as 8,000 people were affected ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think that added to the seriousness of the 
disturbances or to the likelihood of its taking place? + 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you think that that ought to be taken account 
of as being in part the cause of this disturbance ? 

A. Yes, I have given it as such in my statement. 

Q. And in the same way the people of Ahmedabad 
were affected by the pressure of high prices ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. What do you suggest, apart from political reasons, 
for this state of excitement ? Do you think that they 
were desperate in consequence of these high prices and 
indulged in excesses ? 

A. I do not think so. They earned very good wages. 

Q. Does it come to this that the high prices were not 
an immediate cause ? 


A. There was a shortage of supplies like kerosine but 
it was not sufliciently important to cause an outbreak, 
@ riot or anything like that. 

Q. But as regards the people being ‘on strike, you 
attribute it more to that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It was a sort of hartal I suppose, as regards the 
8th? 

A. It was a strike for wages and they were out doing: 
nothing so they joined in the hurtal, 


Q. So I suppose mischief comes to idle hands what- — 


ever the causes of the idleness ? 
A, Yes, 


By Sir C. H. Sctaluad— 

Q. Were high prices then in existence for a consider- 
able time in Ahmedabad and other places and were the 
lower classes hard hit by them ? 

A. Yes. ate 

Q. And though that would be no reason to indulge in 
riots, still it had thrown them into a state of dissatis- 
faction ? 

A, Not against Government, I think. 

Q. A general state of dissatisfaction ? 

A. Well, there had been a proportionate rise in wages 
in the cage of the working classes. 


Q. You cannot say that the rise in wages was propor- 
tionate to the rise in foodstuffs ? 

A. I believe so, in the case of the mill-hands it was. 

Q. Now with reference to the mill-hands what has 
been the proportiopate rise in wages ? 

A. About 50 por cent. over July 1917. 

Q. How much over the pre-war wages ? 

A. Well, about 70 per cent, of the pre-war rates. 

Q. Now the prices cf various necessary articles have 
gone up 200 and 300 per cent. ? 

A, The average is 65 per cent. - 

Q. Take the ordinary things such as rice, wheat, ghee. 
Prices have gone up 200, 300 per cent. and more ? 

A. I was only going through the notification of the 
Director. 

Q. I am concerned with the labouring population. 
Their wants are ordinarily wheat, dal. ghce, rice. The 
prices of these commodities have certainly gone up 300 
per cont. ? 

A, I do not think so. I have gone through that and 
I do not agree with that view. 

Q. Take the price of ghec. It is now Rs. 60 a maund 
in Ahmedabad. It was Rs. 15 before ? 

A. Tf that was so, then all the wages that they got 
would be spent in buying necessary things; most of it 
goes to drinking. 

Q. That may be? 

A. They do rot feel it. They are not short of food. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the prices of these necessary 
articles of food have gone up 2U0 per cent. ? 

A. At tbe most to 100 per cent. 


Mr. AMBALAL SaRABHAI. 
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Q. Take ghee for instance. What was the price of 
ghee before the war ? 

A. They do not take ghee as a rule, the labouring 
classes. 

Q. They surely take some little ghee ? 

A. Very little. 


Q. Take the price of dal. It has gone up over 300 
per cent. And it is the same thing with regard to rice. 
You take the actual price ruling to-day and the price 
before the war of these necessary articles. You will 
find it is 300 per cont. and more ? i 


A. I cannot understand how they can afford to spend 
more than what they used to do before. 

Q. That is another thing. Take rice ? 

A, They can perhaps afford to pay the increased 
prices. 

Q. I am only trying to test your statement that the 
rise in -wages is proportionate or equal to the rise in 
prices. 1 am pointing out that is not so. The rise in 
wages is about 70 per cent., and the rise in price of com- 
modities is 300 to 400 per cent. ? 


A. The Government information is 65 per cent. The 
statistics issued by the Director of Statistics is to that 
effect. 

Q. You know the prices at which articles of food are 
sold ? 

A. I tell you that it is not more than 100 per cent. 

Q. What was the price of ghee before the war ? 

A. I suppose my wife knows it. 

Q. What is it now? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Take rice, take dal, what is the increase ? 

A. Burma rice is about Rs. 4 or so, not even Re. 4. 

Q. Rs. 4 a maund? 

A. Yes, or less than Ra. 4 a meund. I wes dcing 
some famine relief work, we were selling at 13 Ibs. a 
rupee, t.e., Ra. 3 per maund. 

Q. It may be so in special famine shops ? 

A. That was our cost price. Whest was sold at 12 
or 13 lbs. a rupee. 

Q. What is the price of wheat in Ahmedabad ? 

A. The quality that poor people eat can be had for 
about Rs. 5 a maund. Or 9 to 10 Ibs. per rupee, i.e., 
about Rs 4 a maund. It was never less than Re. 2 
before the war. So it has increased by 100 per cent. 

Q. The mill-hands in Ahmedabad have been more or 
less for some years in a state of chronic unrest ? 

A. I should not say so 

Q. Did they not have “strikers on very large scale 
sometime ago ? - 

A. It is the same thing all over the world. There 
is labour unrest all over the world. 

Q. In 1918 there was a very big strike ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ever since then they are more or less in a dissatis- 
fied condition. I do not say that they are justified in 
their demand. But that has been the state of their 
mind ? 

A, They want higher wages from time to time and 
they get it. I do not think they are dissatisfied. They 
are dissatisfied only when they want an increase, and 
they strike and got it. 

Q. Probably their minds have been unsettled. Every 
time they want an increase, they strike and get higher 
wages ? 

A. When thoy want an increase, they are unsettled 
for a time. 

Q. I take it, Mr. Ambalal, that you are not a Satya- 
grahi? 

A. No, 
- Q. Nor 

A, No. 

Q. You 

A, No. 

Q. You think that the Satyagraha doctrine, and its 
off-shoot, what is called civil disobedience of laws, is 
too subtle for the ordinary mind to understand and too 
difficult to follow in practice. 


I am not. 
have you taken that vow ? 


are net a member of the Satyagraha Sabha? 
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A. Are you asking my opinion about Satyagraha, 
passive resistance or the expediency of it in this case? 

Q. The doctrine of Satyagraha itself and of civil dis- 
obedience as preached by Mr. Gandhi, in your view is 
too subtle for the ordinary man in the street to com- 
prehend and for him to follow in the right spirit in which 
Mr. Gandhi wants him to follow ? 

A, As a mass movement, I think it can never be 
followed. 

Q. For the masses, the ideal put forward of civil 
disobedience as preached by Mr. Gandhi was too subtle 
for them to understand and too difficult for them to 
follow in the right direction ? 

A. That is my humble opinion. 

Q. And therefore I take it that your view is that if 
that is preached to the masses in that manner, it must 
inevitably result in violence. If you ask large masses 
to follow civil disobedience as preached the ordinary 
mind not being able to grasp the high ideal underlying 
it, it must surely result in violence ? 

A. It may or may not; I cannot say. 

Q. What is more probable in your view ? 

A. I never thought about it. 
- Q. If you put an ideal of this character which it is 

too eubtle for the ordinary man to understand or follow 
and practise it, it is sure sooner or later to result in 
violence ? 

A. The chances are that it would, or it may not. 

Q. And therefore I take it that your view will be, 
Mr, Ambalal, that as a political weapon, it is a danger- 
ous weapon to use? 

A. Yes, but may I qualify it by saying that in the 
past there was no attempt at mass movement so far 


in the agitation in India, and so Government said that ~ 


the agitation was confined only to the educated classes 
and they said that the masses are not behind the educated 
le. 

Q. Iam not objecting to any person trying to educate 
the masses and bringing them to realise the political 
situation. What I am putting to you is that this method 
ef educating the masses or getting them into’a line 
with the educated classes and asking them to follow 
what is called civil disobedience is a dangerous weapon 
to put in their hands ? : 

A. The main agitation is also dangerous, though not 
to the same extent. 

Q. There may be various other matters. Now I am 
on this particular matter. I do not object to educating 
the masses. I advocate it myself that you must bring 
the masses to realise what the real position is, but this 
particular method of asking them to follow what is 
called civil disobedience is really dangerous ? 

A. That is why I did not join it. 

Q. That is your view? 

-A. Yes. 

Q. About the compensation, when was it levied ? 

A. I have not got the exact date. 

Q. Take the men that you know. An appreciable 
number of the mill-hands on whom the levy was made 
in October came to Ahmedabad and joined your mills 
after April ? 

A. No, most of them were here in April. 

Q. Then who had the grievance ? 

A. It unjustly affected only a very small number. 
The men in my mill are very steady. 

Q. But there may be other mills in which you have 
a fluctuating labour population and where the levy is 
made on a very appreciable number of people who came 
after April ? 

A. I believe perhaps 15 to 20 per cent. were affected. 
That is my opinion. I have not got figures. 

Q. You spoke of the meeting that was presided over 
by the Commissioner, where he addressed the people. 
Who were called at that meeting ? Were you present ? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Who else were there ? 

A. Members of the municipality, Millowners’ Associa- 
tion and Local Board men. 

Q. What did the Commissioner say ? 


A. I do not remember exactly what he said. 

Q. He said something which gave offence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He said that the educated people were behind the 
atrocities of 10th and 11th April ? 

A, Yes the name of Ahmedabad, Gujarat, was black- 
ened and all that. Es 

Q. He said that the educated classes were behind the 
atrocities of the 10th and 11th April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was resented, I suppose, by the people ? 

A. It was not so much what he said, but the stuck- 
up manner. 

Q. He treated them not in the right way ? 

A. That is what I think. He looked very cross. 
That is what I think. 

Q. Did he particularly say anything offensive to the 
legal fraternity ? 

A. To me he behaved badly. z 

Q. What did he do? - . 

A. He did not allow me to speak. He said one mem- 
ber of each association should speak. I was the Presi- 
dent of the Millowners’ Association. When I asked 
him, he said ‘No.’ The next day when I asked him 
why he refused to let me speak, he replied that I should 
have spoken without asking him, 

Q. Who said ‘ No.’ ? 

A. The Commissioner. 

Q. You wanted to speak ? 

A. I had to speak on behalf of my association. I sent 
a chit, on which I said ‘“‘ Mr. Mangaldas has already 
spoken and I would like tospeak.” This is why I asked : 
one mill-owner had already spoken. The attitude of the 
mill-owners may be misunderstood if I did not speak 
on behalf of the Millowners’ Association; they may 
think that we did not want to help Government. So 
I had been to see him. I asked him why I was not 
allowed to speak. Then he said that Mr. Mangaldas 
had spoken. I told him that when I wanted as Presi- 
dent of the association to speak on behalf of the associa- 
tion, he should have allowed me. He replied that I 
should never have asked him. I should have had more 
courage and spoken there, and it was my mistake. I 
asked him if he thought that I should have spoken, why 
he stopped 'me. He said it was my own mistake. 


Q. You should not have minded his ‘No’ and got 
up and made your speech. Did he say anything parti- 
cularly about lawyers ? 

A. He did: I do not remember exactly what he said. 

Q. Did he suggest that they were behind these dis- 
turbances ? 


A, I do not remember it. I know that people who 
went there told me that they were very dissatisfied. 
Not all of them. There may be some who might have 
been pleased. 

Q Some were pleased ? 

A Some were satisfied and some dissatisfied. 

Q. If I remember rightly, Mr. Ambalal, my reading 
of the report of that mecting (my recollection may be 
wrong, I want to verify it), the Commissioner made 
some such charges against the legal profession, and if 
I remember rightly, the Government pleader got up 
and in his speech, he repudiated them on behalf of the 
members of the bar. Is that correct ? 

A, That is my recollection. 

Q. Was it particularly offensive to the lawyers ? 

A I could not say at this length of time. 


By Major General Sir George Barrow— 
@ About the prices you said that they had gone up 
generally by about 57 per cent. 
A Sixty-five per cent. The general rise in prices 
has been by 65 per cent. and wages 50 per cent. 
Q. Different things are in different states. 
instance garlic has gone up 600 per cent. 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know the price of ghee at present? I 
think it is Ra 1-8-0 per Ib. 
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A. I do not know. 

Q. But ‘the prices of other commodities which people 
eat, do you maintain that they have gone by 100 per 
cent. ? 

A. That is the maximum. 

Q. But not more ? 

A. That is why the maximum is entered. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. When you informed Miss Anasuya Ben at Bombay 
about the doings of people at Ahmedabad, what was 
her attitude? Was she very indignant and did she 
completely disapprove of the action of the people at 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. That is what I said. 

Q. Then when you wore passing through this station, 
you saw a crowd. Was that crowd mostly of boys and 
youths ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did their attitude look to you to be very threaten- 
ing ? 

t_ A. Not throatening. 

Q. When you saw a crowd near the Delhi gate, you 
saw them collected in large numbers, t.e., exceeding 10. 
May I understand that that was dono in defiance of the 
order or did they appear to you to be dazed and not 
able to understand the risk they were running uncon- 
sciously ? 

A. People had gone mad. I do not think thry realised 
what they were doing. 

Q. They appeared to you to be dazed at that time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then when Mr. Wadia informed you about the 
fact that certain men were asking him to deliver his 
gun and they went inside his house, did he also inform 
you that these men wero drunk ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. When you informed the Commandant or the man 
in military command, in what position Mr. Wadia and 
his family were, he said he could not help him in any 
way. 

a. He referred me to the Collector and the Commis- 
sioner; he could not do anything. 

Q. The answer given to you was that so far as he 
was concerned, nothing could be done ? 

A. I should see them. 

Q. What did he say? He could not do anything in 
the matter ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then you say that the feeling was anti-Government 
at the time ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Similarly in Ahmedabad wher the mill-hands were 
agitating against the mill-owners and there was the 
campaign carried on by your sister and Mahatma Gandhi 
against the mill-ofners ? 

A. Not to the same extent; somothing like it. 

Q. You suggested that the preparations should not 
be relaxed ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you expect any outburst again ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. There was nothing in the manner of the crowd 
that you saw from which you expected a further out- 
burst ? 

A. I said on the previous evening they were trying 
to burn a mill. 

Q. Therefore may I understand that you expected 
some trouble ? 

A. Not expected, I wanted to be on the safe side. 

Q. You wanted that to be taken as a precautionary 
measure ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So far as the Collector of your district was con- 
cerned, do not think that anybody ever whispered 
anything against him. He was a very popular and 
sympathetic officer ? 

A. He is, 


Q. So far how did he manage the situation? There 
is no complaint in Ahmedabad ? 

A. He managid it admirably. 

Q. So far as your Commissioner is concerned, was he 
unpopular and unsympathetic ? 

A. The then Commissioner is not here now. 

Q. Not this Commissioner. The Commissioner who 
was here then. 

A. I cannot say the same about him ? 
I cannot. 

Q. Then was there any complaint in Ahmedabad as 
to the duration of the arrests, that people were arrested 
and were kept for a long time without trial? Was there 
any such complaint ? 

A. I am talking about Ahmedabad itself. 

Q. I am asking you about Ahmedabad. 

A, No; I have not heard such complaints. 

Q. \nd there was no complaint that innocent persons. 
were run in deliberately ? 

«1. Not at all. 

Q. With regard to the two Martial Law orders, did 
you hear any complaints about innocent people being 
shot under those two Martial Law orders ? 

There were rumours, but they were never sub- 
senkiotel 

Q. Have you evor beon ablo to know how many per- 
sons wero shot under the Martial Law orders ? 

A. About 30 were killed. F 

Q. Under theso two Martial Law orders that if more 
than 10 persons assemble at one place, they will be 
shot at, and if any person is challenged and he does 
not give a reply, he would be shot. In enforcing these 
Martial Law orders, were any persons wounded or 
killed ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you know from your own personal knowledge 
as to whether those persons were innocent persons or 
whether really they were members of a riotous crowd 
or anything of that sort ? 

A. It is very difficult to realise. 

Q. Can you give me the names of any of these per- 
sons ? ‘ 

A. T do not know any one. 

Q. Were any women and children shot in that way ? 

A. I do not know. I know one of my weavers was 
wounded, but he was the man who murdered......... 

Q. I am talking of what happened subsequent to the 
12th, not the 10th and 11th? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Were the powers under these-two Martial Law 
orders not properly exercised ? 

A. I did not say so. There were all sorts of rumours ; 
I did not believe those then, and after enquiries, I do 
not believe them now. 

Q. Then you say that the Satyagraha movement should 
be given up because those who went in for it were liable 
to be arrested after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi ? 

A. I am afraid I have not put it very happily thera 
It would excite the work-people if Mahatma Gandhi 
was arrested, that is why I felt they should not court 
arrest again. 

Q. Coming to the causes and the Rowlatt Act, I think 
it was your opinion that it was not so much the provi- 
sions of the Rowlatt Act but the fact that it was passed 
by the Government of India in the teeth of unanimous 
opposition by all the non-official members. ‘The people 
resented that. You state ‘“ The passing of the Rowlatt 
Act in the teeth of unanimous opposition of Indian 
members of the Legislative Council disillusioned the 
minds of the people and they began to realise that the 
executive would continue as unmindful of the popular 
opinion as in the past.” That is your opinion 2 

And having regard to tho ending-of the war and the 
different statements that were made by statesmen of 
repute, the expectation of the people was that their 
condition would be bettered ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they would be given greater voice in the 
management of their affairs. That was your opinion ? 


I am sorry 
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A. Yes. May I just say it was because of the provi- 
sions of the legislations not being judiciously used ? 

Q. I am coming to the second point. It was not so 

. much the provisions of the Rowlatt Bill perhaps. It 
was 8 repressive measure and people would have been 
quite content to give this new weapon into the hands 
of the Government, but the way in which the previous 
repressive legislations were acted upon and the powers 
exercised, did not create confidence in their minds ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion “ People thought that previous 
enactments had unfortunately not been judiciously 
applied and strongly objected to strengthening the hands 
of Government with a fresh measure of repressive legis- 
lation 2?” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Further on, the impression in the minds of the 
people was, having regard to the past of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his career and the fact that no doubt could 
be thrown on his loyalty, you thought and people thought 
when Mahatma Gandhi was arrested, there was no 
Indian who was safe ? 

A. I think so. No one was safe under the Defence 
of India Act. That is what I said. 

Q. So far as the question of giving evidence is con- 
cerned, I think you will agree with me that the trait 
of Indian character is that respectable people are averse 
to volunteer to give their evidence. I do not approve 
of it. But they dislike coming forward and mixing 
themselves up as witnesses in criminal cases. No respect- 
able person, so long as he can avoid it, would care to 
appear as a witness in criminal cases. Is it not a fact 
that they do not like to appear as witnesses? You 
may call it weakness. They would try their best to 
avoid appearing as witnesses ? 

A. I do not know. 

a You think that they are always ready and will- 


ing? 

A. If they have the information they would give it. 

Q. They would volunteer ? 

A. They will not volunteer. 

Q. Supposing they are put in the witness-box, will 
they volunteer information ? 

A. If they have any information they would give it 
on being asked, I suppose. 

Q. Is there no reluctance in the minds of Indian gentle- 
men to volunteer evidence in criminal cases ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You do not think there is this weakness of the 
Indian character throughout the length and breadth of 
India ? 

A. I do not know much of other presidencies. 

Q. Don’t you know that there has been general com- 
plaint both by the Government and the people every- 
where of the opposition to the police and it has been 
urged that when investigations are made, owing to this 
weakness of the Indian character, they do not come 
forward to help the police and they never volunteer 
their evidence. You have never heard of that ? 

A. I do not believe it. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 
Q. About these disturbances on the 10th were they 
spontaneous outburst on the part of the mill people or 
- were they induced by some other people ? 
A. I was not here on the 10th and my information 
is only collected from others, who say it wa’ spon- 
taneous. I have no personal knowledge. I was told it 


was spontaneous. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly that the mere fact 
of Mr. Gandhi's arrest, apart from any reason for which 
he might have been arrested, the mere fact that people 
came to believe that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested by 
the authorities, rightly or wrongly, was the cause of the 
disturbance? Is that your view ? 

A. Yea, I think-so, 

Q. Now with regard to the people who composed these 
crowds, were weavers also with them, or were they 


merely the mill-hands ? 


A. I never saw the crowd. -They might have joined 
them, because one of the weavers was convicted. 

Q. Now I understand you to say that it was due to 
the fact that Mr. Chatfield dealt with the situation 
tactfully that further serious developments were averted ? 

A. That is my firm opinion. 

Q. And also Mr. Guider in his investigations not only 
acted justly and considerately but took care to keep his 
subordinate officets under proper control ? 

A. I thought so. 

Q. You say something about Government complain- 
ing that the agitation was led by the educated people 
and that the masses were drawn into it ? 

A. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was asking me about mass 
agitation and passive resistance movement and I said 
that up to now agitation has been confined to educated 
classes only and Mr. Gandhi believes in mass agitation ; 
and Government say that the educated classes are asking 
for it and that the masses do not ask for it. Gandhi 
began the mass agitation. 

Q. For that reason ? 

A. No, no. It is coincidence. I do not say it was 
on account of that. But Mr. Gandhi always believed in 
mass agitation. 

Q. That happens to coincide. 

A. Yes, with the result that the masses took part in 
the agitation and of course they were excited. 

Q. Did the common people in Ahmedabad take very 
much interest in the proceedings of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council ? 

A. What sort of people ? 

Q. The masses ? 

A. You mean the mill-hands ? 

Q. The mill-hands and others ? 

A. I do not think so. They knew all about the Row- 
latt agitation. 

Q. How did they come to know? 

A. News was distributed to them. 

Q. By whom? 

A. I cannot say. They had a summary of the pro- 
visions of the legislation given to then. 

Q. When was that done? 

A. In February or March. 

Q. Before the passing of the Act ? 

A. I cannot say. I know they were carrying small 
books. 

Q. Can they read and write? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. A large number ? 

A. Not a very big percentage, but quite a fair number. 
They could go and get the book read to them by others. 

Q. Did you see any books ? 

A. I do not remember now. 

Q. You have no recollection as to what was said with 
regard to the legislation ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You can tell us who were the people who dis- 
tributed the copies ? 

A. I think there was one book published by Mr. 
Gandhi. I do not remember now. It was by Thoreau 
or some American author. 

Q. It was published by Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. It was all in Gujarati. I do not remember now. 
I had a copy of it then. 

Q. Do you know Gujarati? 

A. Yes. It was something about what he felt there. 
He felt he would be more happy in prison than outside. 
It was sold or distributed. But-they had_oopies, I 
know. 

Q. Of which organization was that ? 

A.I do not know. I think it was Mr. Gandhi’s. 
He translated the book. That is my recollection. 

Q. From English into Gujarati ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Who translated it ? 

A. He translated it. From what language, I do not 
know. aes 

Q. You do not know in what language the original 


is? 
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A, No. 

Q. And that in your opinion caused a great deal of 
uneasiness and unrest in the minds of the p:ople ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. They took it all very calmly and quietly ? 

A. Yes. They went through it, they read it as so 
many others read it. 

Q. What was the object of distributing it ? 

A. T could not say what Mr. Gandhi’s object was. 

Q. Did not the book mention the object with which 
all these doctrines were propagated ? 

A. I did not go through it carefully. I was told that 
they were distributed to the mill-hands; they were 
carrying or purchasing them. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. I just want you to say shortly, Mr. Ambalal, 
—I take it, from what you saw yourself you were in 
Ahmedabad at the time—whatever the military orders 
were with regard to the firing, they were extraordi- 
narily leniently carried out ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The remark, when Mr. Pratt interviewed him, 
Mr. Gandhi made about the educated people was 
not that the educated classes of Ahmedabad were behind 
the agitation but that some of the educated people were 
behind it ? 

A. May be. I do not remember. 

Q. Now, whatever the rise of prices has been, I think 
you stated the mill-hands had been resorting to liquor 
shops less frequently than they used to do before ? 

A. Yes. The prices of liquor might have gone up 
also. 

Q. It has gone down ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Now, this caution’ money was in the hands of the 
owners or managers of the mills, and in case the mill- 
hands left without notice, it would be forfeited 2 

A. It was for making out a wage. Some time has 
to be spent in making out a wage. I mean if the wages 
were to be paid last Saturday, it would be paid this 
Saturday and during the week this wage would be 
counted. 

Q. As a matter of fact they all did leave? 

A. When ? 

Q. 11th April. And their moneys were to be for- 
feited ? 

A. They stated that the mills were not started. 

Q. Otherwise they would have been prepared to 
receive them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, did you hear that there were young children 
throwing stones in the riots ? 

A. Have you heard that—I do not myself know of 
the disturbances—that was done by young boys and 
children ? 

(President.—I do not think so ; it must be a presump- 
tion.) 

Q. What percentage of the ordinary mill-hands is able 
to read and write? 

A, I think, in the weaving classes about 40.or 50 per 
cent. can read and write. 

Q. How many of the others, spinners and others ? 

A. About 5 to 10 per cent. 

Q. The weavers are t minority and the others are in 
the majority ? 

A. On an average 12 per cent. are able to read and 
write among the mill operatives in Ahmedabad or less 
than that. May be about 10 per cent. 

Q. These pamphlets or books that were translated 
were about the man who felt happier in prison than 
out of it? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would not do harm to the ordinary mill 
operatives when they read it ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Would these pamphlets be understood by the 
ordinary mill operatives ? ' 

A. I do not know if they understood much of it. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad— 
Q. You arrived from Bombay on the 12th ? 
A. Yes, at about 1 o’clock. 
Q. You motored through the city later on ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. What was the condition of the city? Did you 
find any crowds in the streets ? 
A. No excepting the one I saw near the Delhi gate 
chowky. 
* @Q. That came up after you motored there ? - 
A. No, while I was going through the city I saw a 
few persons near the Delhi gate chowky. 
. Numbering about ? 
. About 30. 
. Except that, you did not notice any crowd ? 
No. 


. You went to the different parts of the city ? 

. In the afternoon I went. 

. In the evening did you see any crowds ? 

No. 

. This crowd that you saw at the Delhi gate was 
an ordinary crowd ? 

A. They were not doing mischief. I was there for a 
couple of minutes. Their attitude was not threatening. 

Q. Wherever you went and whenever you talked to 
the, people, they appeared to be quite satisfied about 
the safety of Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I think s0. 

Q. So it was possible for them to go to work nex, 
day ? 

A. They would not go to work unless they saw my 
sister. 

Q. I suppose the military were removed on the 12th 
after your arrival and after you had given them full 
assurance that they would be allowed to work next day ? 

A. Not quite sure. 

Q. Would there have been any disturbances without it ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Now, you went to Mr. Wadia’s house ? 

A. On Saturday, the 12th. 

Q. What time ? 

A. Between 5 and 6. 

Q. You did not see any crowd there ? 

A. No. 

he As far as you went, neither in the city nor out- 
ide on the 12th did you see any big crowd ? 

A, No. 

Q. That day Mr. Gandhi came ? 

A. He came at about 9. 

Q. About 9 on the 13th? 
A 
Q. 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 


OrOnOaorno 


- I cannot say. 
By the mail train of the 13th? 

- Yes. 

is = you know the district court-house ? 
es. 

. The Commissioner was there ? 

« Yes. 5 

. Mr. Gandhi ? 

- Yes. 

. The District Judge ? 

« Yes. 


And it was after that conference that the pro- 
clamation* withdrawing the martial law was issued ? 
Do you know that ? 

A. I was there; it was sKown to me. 

Q. In the district court compound ? 

A. In the staircase room. 

Q. Was it printed or in manuscript ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Was it to this effect : ‘“‘ Everything is quiet ; there 
is no reason for any fear; martial law has been with- 
drawn ; and no bullets would be fired. All people have 
full liberty togoontheroads. Business must be resumed 
and shops opened. People are to go to business next 
day.—Pratt, Commissioner.” Was it an English transla- 
tion or was it in Gujarati ? 


* Appendix 6 to the statement of the Government of Bombsy, page 298. 
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A. I do not remember now. 

Q. On the 14th, in the district court ? 

A. I do not remember. They showed me some pro- 
clamation when Mr. Gandhi saw the Commissioner, 
that unless people resorted to violence they would not 
be fired at. 

Q. That is on the 13th? 

A. On Monday morning at the district court I had 
& message. I was also asked to accompany Mr. Gandhi 
and the Commissioner showed me a draft notice saying 
that unless people resorted to violence they would not 
be fired at. 

Q. That was before the violence or after ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. You know this handbill was issued that day ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You arrived on the 12th. So to the best of your 
recollection was there martial law on the 13th ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. On the 12th you came here and on the 13th and 
14th morning ? 

A, 12th and 13th I know. I do not know about’ the 
14th. 

Q. Have you made any inquiries about the persons 
killed or wounded by the military or the police ? 

. A. I know a number of persons were wounded. I 
was not told what the number was. 

Q. You have not made any personal inquiries as to 
how they came by their injuries ? 

A. I know they received shots. 

Q. Under what circumstances ? You do not know ? 

A. No. 

Q-. That would be known to the Gujarat Sabha ? 

A. I do not know who should. know about it. 

Q. You have not had any official intimation from 
the Gujarat Sabha about the casualties ? 

A.I have read from the papers. I do not remem- 
ber now. . : 

@ Your knowledge is only from the papers. You 
have not made any personal enquiries ? 

A. I have made personal inquiries from friends. 

Q. From the relations of the dead ? 

A. No. 

Q. Coming to the investigation, were you favoured 
with any interviews by the police officers during the 
investigation ? 

A. About what ? 

Q. During the investigation, I daresay the police 
officers would be about making all sorts of inquiries ? 


“vou, I p 


A. I saw Mr. Guider. ‘ 

Q. At, your house or headquarters ? 

A. He called at my house. 

Q. In what connection did he come to your house ? 

A. He wanted some information. 

Q. Did he have any conversation about the different 
famine committees ? 


A. He asked me what I was doing on the committee. 

Q. What did he say about the famine committee ? 
That they were district agencies of sedition ? 

A. To me? 

Q. Yes. Did he mention the famine committees ? 

A. He asked me about the ‘different organisations ; 
but there was no such suggestion. 

Q. You were a prominent member of the committee 
at Ahmedabad ? . 

A. He wanted to know what sort of work I was doing 
on the famine committee. 

Q. He suspected it ? 

A. I could not say. 


Q. He suspected these famine committees ? He had 
heard about it and he wanted to know some particulars ? 

A. No. 

Q. About the genuine work done by the committees, 
from seditious work down to famine relief work ? 

(President.—Why do you want to know about Mr. 
Guider’s work 7?) 


Q. You have told the President that there one of the 
mills was threatened with fire. Was that on the 13th? 

A. On the 12th. 

Q. Where ? 

A. Lakshmi cotton mill. 

Q. So if any precautions are necessary, would they 
be outside the city or inside ? 

A. I only gave information that the mill was threat- 
ened. 

Q. You say that there were some necessary precau- 
tions to be taken. Were they to be taken outside the 
city or inside the city ? 

A. I did not say precautions. They should be pre- 
pared to meet any contingency. 

Q. Outside or inside ? 

A. Both outside and inside. 
outside. 

Q. Only for the protection of the mills ? 

A. Both for the protection of the mills and other 
things as well. I only suggested that precautions would 
be necessary. 


There were some mills 
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At Ahmedabad, Thursday, the 8th January 1920. 


» 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rick, ©.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Major-General Sir Grorar Barrow, K.O. B., 
E.C.M.G, 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat NaRayaN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Taomas SmrrTH. 

Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kr. 

Sardar Sahibzada Sutan AnMAD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., 1P., Secretary. 


Mr. JIVANLAL VARAJRAI DESAI, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Secretary, Home Rule League, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Desai, you are a Barrister-at-Law practising 
in Ahmedabad courts for a number of years ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you have been taking a prominent part in 
public movements ? : 

A. I have. 

Q. Have the citizens of Ahmedabad lately taken a 
keener interest in political matters than they hed been 
doing previously ? < 

A. They have. 

Q. I suppose there are a number of special causcs 
for that, such as the Home Rule League, ete. ? 

‘A. We had a political conference, we have the Home 
Rule Leagues, the advent of Mrs. Besant; Mr. Tilak 
came down here ; Mr. Gandhi has meade this his home: 
and then we also had something in that direction to 
educate the people. 

Q. .We have already heard about the strike and the 
interest of Mr. Gandhi and his consequent influence with 
the mill-hands. z 

A, Yes, Sir. . 

Q. I suppose you quite agree with the statement 
generally made on that ? = 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After the armistice, was there a certain amount 
of disappointment on the failure of the town to return 
to.its normal ‘condition ? : 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in particular there was 2 good deal of discontent 
about the passing of the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. There was. 

Q. In connection with the opposition to that legis- 
lation, Mr. Gandhi started the satyagraha movement ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Ido not know if you yourself joined the satyagraha 
sabha ? 

‘A, I did; I am a member of that society. 

Q. Do you not disapprove of a movement asking people 
to pledge themselves to disobey measures of Government 
according to the dictation of a committee ? 

‘A. We did not ask the masses, but we explained this 
fully to @ select few, who wished to take the-vow. It 
was a restrictcd movement. : 

Q. So far as the select few are concerned, is it not a 
dangerous policy ? 

‘A. That is not my opinion, Sir. 

Q. Do you think it is quite » proper thing that you 
should obey @ committee in preference to Government ? 

‘A. That committee was appointed by ourselves. We 
selected certain laws which had to be disobeyed. 

Q. Then you make the committee the arbitrator 
whether you should obey or disobey laws ? 

A. It was left even to us to disobey the committee 
if the committee decided that certain moral laws should 
be disobeyed. 

Q. It strikes me that it is extraordinary and dangerous, 


A. It may be. Even now we do not think it is dan- 
gerous at all. 

Q. If the general public is taught the principles even 
in the form of passive resistance, it is very apt to lead 
to active opposition ? 

A. We did not preach in that fashion at all. 

Q. However you may preach it, the preaching is very 
likely to result in a practical form of active resistance 
to law? 

A. I do not think s0. - 

Q. In fact, it did all over India ? 

A. There may be other things besides. Satyagrahis 
have always assisted in the preservation of order wherever 
they were. = 

Q. But if you assist in the preservation of order but 
denounce the Government and say that measures of 
Government are not to be oboyed, you are unconsciously 
apt to lead to disorder ? 

A. There were only certain measures of Government 
which were to be disobeyed and we denounced certain 
legislation only, not all. 

@Q. The selection of the legislation was to be left to 
the committee ? 

A. Yes. 

_Q. The hartal was an off-shoot of that ? 

A. As @ mark of humiliation and penance we had 
organised a hartal on the 6th April, our voice was not 
heard, our representatives were denounced, and there- 
fore we thought it was a mark of great humiliation which 
we ought to observe. 

Q. As regards the hartal, that is general cessation of 
work ? ; 

A. That is so. 

Q. Is not that very apt to lead to riot and disorder ? 

A, No; there was absolute quiet in the city of Ahmed- 
abad and wherever we went. 

Q. You know that in many places it led to riot. For 
instance in Delhi, in consequence of the hartal, there was 
riot ? ; 

‘A. I do not know what has transpired before Your 
Lordship’s Committee. But some people went to request 
certain refreshment sellers at the station to stop selling, 
and there was disturbance. Here there was nothing 
of the kind. 

Q. You are referring to what occurred on the 6th ? 

A, No; on the 30th at Delhi. 

Q. There was no general hartal here on the 30th March ? 

A. We understood that we were to observe that 
Sunday as a day of penance. We had made arrange- 
ments for that day. In the meanwhile we learnt from 
Mr. Gandhi that the 6th April was to be observed, and 
we observed the 6th as the Aartal. 

Q. The 6th passed off, you had certain processions, 
and as I understand, there was no conflict ? 

A, No. 

Q. Would you take this view that by continuing 
indefinitely for a long period of time mourning and 
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cessation from work, you will soon get violence amongst 
the crowd ? 

A, We decided to have it for one day. That was the 
only day of penance. We did not want to observe any 
other day. 

Q. Of course if people have to observe harluls, they 
are very apt to commit violence ? 

A, We had the mill-hands strike for days and days 
together. There was no disturbance whztsoever. They 
were meeting day after day, there were no disturbances 
at all. 

Q. Of course we know that vory scrious disturbences 
took place on the 10th? 

A. In some parts thoy may have. 

Q. How do you account for that ? Do you mean to 
say that it was caused by Mr. Gendhi's #rrest 2 But on 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, as I understand, tho poople of their 
own accord resolved to hold hartal ? 

A. They did. 

Q. In the course of thoir holding hartal, they indulged 
in these acts of violence ? 

A. I was not a particular witness, but then I know 
at about half-past two o’clock on the 10th, I heard a 
little row. I went up from my office and within two 
minutes, I dispersed the whole crowd. Thzt was on the 
10th. They were at a particular Cinematograph show. 
The proprietor of that had not observed the hartal. On 
the 6th, when the procession was moving, he stopped 
the show, put up a placard ssying that there will be no 
show ; in the evening he started agein. It may have 
annoyed the people. 

Q. Do you approve of a men being obstructed from 
doing his business ? 

A, Ido not. I scolded the people that had collected 
there and sent them about their business in a minute. 

Q. You admit then that the action of the mob in 
interfering with this man was improper ? 

A. It was improper. 

Q. You do not know I think about the incidents that 
led to shooting ? 

A. I heard about that immediately. 

Q. I want to know thisfrom you. Yousdinit thet ifa 
publio authority cannot maintain law and order end 
prevent the destruction of property or preserve life 
without shootjng, it becomos necessary to shoot ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Whether such a situation had arisen on the 10th or 
not, you are not in a position to say ? 

A. The information that was communiceted to mo 
at about 6-30 on the evening of that dzy led me to believe 
that the excesses were due to the high-handed act of 
certain people, not of the mob. 

Q. Whet was the high-handed act ? Can you suggest ? 

A. I suggsted in the course of cross-examination 
that the high-handed acts were the abuse showered upon 
Mr. Gandhi and the police tiring upon the mob before 
Mr. Chatfield arrived there. 

Q. Have you any definite information, or is that 
rumour ? 

A. I was told by a person who was stending just near 
the Beehive flour mill. He was held up. He was 
taking some carts of coal from the goods-shed of the 
Ahmedabad railway station. His carts were held up; 
he was also there for some time. Ho gave me this infor- 
mation. That man may still be available. 

Q. Now you know that on that day two Europer ns 
had to take refuge from the mob ? 

A. That was subsequent to the insult given to Mr. 
Gandhi. 


Q. Do you say that either of these gentlemen did in’ 


fact insult Mr. Gandhi in the presence of the mob ? 

A. That was the information communicated to me. 

Q. What was the form of insult ? 

4. It was reported to me that when these two indivi- 
duals were coming from the station, they were balanced, 
They were mill-hands. Their mills had stopped; they 
had gone to the railway refreshment room and had some 
thing to drink. When they came back, they asked 
what the mob was collected for. They said that Mr. 


Gandhi was arrested and as a mark of protest against 
that measure, they were observing hartal and they would 
not let people to pass. Then it was reported to me that . 
one of those Europeans said “Damn Gandhi.” 

Q. Why was the mob preventing people from pessing ? 
If they prevented people, they were starting the first act 
of lawlessness. 

A, They may not like people to go about in carriages. 

Q. Do you consider they were right in doing 60 ?. 

A. Ido not, Sir. 

Q. Are not the authorities justified in seeing that the 
peuple who wish to drive in carriages are allowed to do 
so? 

A, The firing on the 10th was not due to that. If 
the two gentlemen wanted to pass quietly, perhaps they 
would not have been molested. 

Q. If the mob was preventing these two gentlemen 
from passing and they were told that the reason was that 
Mr. Gandhi had been arrested and the people were hold- 
ing hartal and they said ‘ Damn Gandhi,” do you con- 
sider that a reason for the mob to molest them ? 

A. It would excite the mob. 

Q. Do you think it to be a reason for taking their lives 
away ? 

A. It would not be proper. 

Q. Therefore if the mob attempted to take their lives 
away and they had to seck places for hiding, the police 
authorities would be quite right to interfere ? 

A. If their lives were in danger, the police would have 
protected by firing. 

Q. If the mob could not be kept off, fring would be 
necessary ? 

A. If the mob will not be removed otherwise. 

Q. Now there was a meeting I think that night, as we 
have heard ? 

A. There was. 

Q. Ido not know whether you were present ? 

A. I was. 

Q. That passed off quietly ? 

A. Very quietly. 

Q. Did you disapprove of what had ocourred early in 
the day ? 

A. Everyone of us reprimanded as strongly as we 
could. 

Q. What is your view about the incidents of the next 
day, i.e, the Lith ? 

A. I was in the district court library at about 7-30. 
We had morning courts. A friend of mine came up to 
me at about 7-45 and told me that the mob had gone to 
a private school under my management and had got it 
closed, and that mob was moving towards Mr. Ambalal’s 
mill. It was about two miles off from my school. They 
wanted the shops to be closed and they might turn 
violent. I was asked to go and mect them. So I gave 
up the papers of my cascs and ran up in a hackney cer- 
riage standing there to meet this crowd thet was coming 
from Jamalpur, and I met thom half way between 
Jamalpur gate and the police chowky. I stopped the 
crowd there. The crowd was about 200 to 300 strong. 
I asked them what they were doing and told them that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s message was that everybody should 
resume work and it was foolish of them to do other 
business. Then immediately thereafter another crowd 
came up. That was about 500 strong. I brought the 
whole crowd beck about 700 or 800 people. I explained 
Gandhi’s message and asked them to go about their 
business. They told me that they wanted to stop 
busingss as a mark of regret as they also heard (I also 
hed heard before I left court) of Miss Anasuyabai’s 
arrest. I was told that there was a private message 
got in Ahmedabed announcing the arrest. It may be 
abso'utely incorrect. As a mark of resentment against 
the arrest of Miss Anasuyabai and Mr. Gandhi, the mill- 
hands were out of work that day. I tried to reason 
with them. They went away assuring me that they 
would not do any mischief whatsoever. 1 was at that 
time in European dress. I had a topee on. The crowd 
went to another mill and got that mill closed and were 
proceeding in some other direction. Then I went to the 
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bar room of the court and took some of my friends and 
then we met them somewhere near tho gardens. They 
were 500 or 600 strong at that time. I mounted a plat- 
form and pacitied them and made them give up their 
sticks or other missiles they had in their hands. Just 
at that time somebody rushed in and said that the mill- 
hands were arrested and we were to go and try to get 
them released. We promised to help them and we were 
just moving. Then a cry was raised about fire and the 
first information was that the telegraph office was on tire. 
I rushed off immediately. I saw that the telegraph 
office was already on fire. I went inside the Bhadar. 
There was a lot of fodder stacked. Cattle were there. 
I saw them burn; they belonged to a friend of mine ; 
apart from that friendship, I went there because it was 
a public building being burnt. I saw Mr. Tyabji. I 
assisted him in saving as much property as we could. 
I had a horse whip in my hand. The only reason for 
the occurrence would be the resentment against the 
alleged arrest of Miss Anasuyabai. 

Q. It strikes me as an ordinary thing that because 
the mob bears of the arrest of someone in an entirely 
different city, they should at once set about to burn 
down all the Government buildings. Does that not 
strike you as very extraordinary too ? 

A. Anasuya was not an ordinary individual. 
almost a mother to these mill-hands. 

Q. However much they might hold her in “respect 
it is an extraordinary thing that the rumour about her 
arrest should produce the burning down of Government 
buildings ? 

A. It may not have been the very first idea. The 
Matriculation mandap was most inflammable. It was 
of wooden beams and cloth. Anybody passing might 
have taken it into his head to throw a lighted match. 
It could have been burnt in no time. There was a lot 
of furniture, chairs, tables and lot of paper there. Out 
of frenzy somebody might have thrown a lighted match 
or something there. That may have been done and 
somebody else might have thought of burning some 
houses which were all in one compound. They saved 
the office of the Exccutive Engineer, that was close by. 

Q. But as we have been told, there was a considerable 
number of buildings burnt that day very much about 
the same time ? 

A. Some of them were very old. 

Q. Was it not the case that the crowd used not only 
wood in order to set these buildings on fire, but also oil ? 

A. It was reported to me afterwards. 

Q. Have you any doubt that that was true ? 

. A. I cannot say one way or the other. That must be 
true. 

Q. On that assumption doesn’t it look as though the 
mob might not have done these things either on the 10th 
or llth suddenly, but that they had formed a design to 
destroy the buildings of the Government. 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Then what else? 

A, After we left them on the 10th, they were all quict. 
Until we went to the court in the morning of the 11th, 
there was absolutely no sign of any disturbance. If 
there was any we would have somo scent. In the morn- 
ing some of my friends went out into the strects to see 
about the shops being opened. 

Q. In the course of the cross-examination of different 
witnesses that have been examined, you have heard the 
statement made by such gentlemen as Lieutcnant 
Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant Macdonald, Lieutenant Larkin 
and a number of other gentlemen, who had to fire upon 
them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In particular you had reference to the shouts of 


She is 


the crowd about killing Europeans and so on. What do 
you say to that ? 
A. That might have been later on. After the first 


fire, there was a mad frenzy. 
an organisation. 

q@. But they may have a different kind of organisation 
not in the sense of a carefully designed plot that had 
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been hatched many days previously ; but on the day in 
question, that looked like an organisation in the sense 
that people were going to all the different places they 
could in order to rout out Europeans and to destroy 
Government property ? 

«1, Messrs. Kennedy and Broomfield, two European 
members of the Indian Civil Service, the District Judge 
and Joint Judge, went up to the mandap and they 
returned quite unmolested. They left the court at about 
12 o’clock and they had to go from the district court 
near the Bhadar to the Camp and their carriage was 
allowed to pass. I am told everybody salaamed them on 
their way. 

Q. You also heard the opinions of these gentlemen 
that they considered it was consistent with their duty 
and imperative to order certain of the soldicrs to fire 
upon the mob ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you offer any criticism on it ? 

A. Between 4 and 4-30 I left my house by myself 
to go to my club. I passed by Richey Road. When I 
was near the Manik Chowk post office I saw—I cannot 
say that my vision is very perfect—three sepoys aiming 
their guns. There were not 10 people in the street. 
Myself and another friend who joined me on the road 
were two. There might have been stray passers-by. 
There was no crowd there whatsoever. When I was 
there, I was beckoned by the sepoys not to proceed 
further. I turned into a bye-lane. I went with about 
10 or 15 boys. I heard a gun shot simultaneously. 

Q. Is that on the 11th? 

A. On the 11th. The shooting was absolutely unjus- 
tifiable. There was- no crowd. Everybody could pass 
throngh absolutely. 

Q. Who were those that were fired at on that occasion ? 

A, I think they fired in the air. 

Q. Then no injury was done? 

A. I did not hear of any injury. 
necessary to fire then. 

Q. You do not know what was the immediate cause 
of the fire ? 

A. So far as I could see, there was no crowd there. 

Q. But then you suggest that your sight is a little 
imperfect and you may have failed to see what actually 
ocourred ? 

A. I could sce that there was no crowd there. I am 
quite certain. 

Q. You do not even know whether the sepoys were 
asked to fire or whether they fired acoidentally ? 

A. Their guns were lifted when I went there and they 
were aiming. 

Q. Aiming at whom ? 

A, Not at any particular individual. 

Q. Aiming up in the air? 

A. Just to frighten the people. 

Q. I want to know whether any one of these orders 
given for firing and complied with was rash or reckless ? 

A. I noticed another firing. I cannot say it was rash 
or reckless. I noticed firing at a quarter past three on 
the lith. At that time there were 3 or 4 municipal 
houses burning and there was a crowd of people who 
were making an attack on a liquor shop; the firing then 
was justifiable, but I do not know what the bullet used 
was. Because one bullet pierced through 5 sheets of 
galvanized ‘iron in a bungalow.......... 

Q. That is a point in reference to which you cross- 
examined a witness. Of course bullets will go through. 

A. I am not a military man and I do not know 
anything about bullet or gun. 

Q. It had not done any harm ? 

A. There was no harm because there was no occupant 
in that room. 

Q. Do you know from what dircction it came ? 

A. It came from the north-west. That is, Panch 
Kuwa gate. That was what Lieutenant Fitzpatrick 
deposed to. 

Q. Looking to what occurred on the 11th, was it not 
essential that the police should be supported by military 
force, in your opinion t 
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A. They could have taken precautions. By the 
evening of the 11th everything was quiet in the city. 
They could have kept some military in readiness. Martial 
Law was proclaimed on the 12th. What we understand 
by Martial Law proclamation might not be the same thing. 
These instructions given to the soldiers in the city were 
not justifiable. By the evening of the 11th everything 
was quiet. 


Q. Do you think that people in authority, after what : 


had occurred on the 10th and the llth, were unduly 
apprehensive of the situation ? 

A. They could have taken precautions. They could 
have kept pickets in different places; that was quite 
sufficient. It was not necessary to issue the order as 
regards firing on crowds of 10 persons or on any indivi- 
duals going in the night. That was not necessary. 

Q. If crowds are bent upon setting fire to buildings, 
it might have been necessary to fire upon them ? 

A, Their zeal or enthusiasm or frenzy had all cooled 
down by the evening of the 11th. 

Q. I think there were certain indications of disorder 
on the 12th? 

A, That was what I was surprised to hear from the 
military authorities. So far as I know they had not 
come to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you speak to the accuracy of it? 

A. I do not. 

Q. So far as Martial Law is concerned, with reference 
to these special rules, there aro just two of them, as 
regards crowds of over ten liable to be fired on and as 
regards persons not answering a challenge being liable 
to be shot. They existed only for a matter of 2 days. 

A. We thought it came into force on the morning of 
the 12th. Nobody knew that it would come into force 
at 4 o’clock. We were not told that it would be applied. 
I take the 12th and 14th morning till about 10 o'clock 
when it was removed after a conference at the District 
Magistrate’s house. 

Q. In connection with these two orders, I suppose 
circumstances might justify such orders ? 

A. There may be justifying circumstances, but the use 
made of them was hardly justifiable. 

Q. As regards the use, I want to know whether there 
was any occasion during these two days ? 

A. The Secretary of the Gujarat Sabha had gone 
making certain inquiries and it was found that certain 
women had been hurt, that certain men going about on a 
peaceful occupation, to buy vegetables or something like 
that, had been hurt. I asked Mr. Chatfield and others 
whether they made enquiries about these incidents 
and they said they made no enquiries but they left it to 
be proved by the Secretary of the Sabha to give the names 
of these witnesses. 

Q. You have not so far put in any witnesses on behalf 
of the Sabha who could present the case to us. 

A. We have made a general statement that innocent 
persons have been injured. 

Q. An innocent person may be injured by justitiable 
firing. If you are making a case of unjustifiable firing, 
do not you think it is only fair that you should give 
specific notice of it? Have you done so? 

A. We have not done so. 


By the Howble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I take it you are the senior member of the bar ?- 

A. I am not the senior member. 

Q. You are one of the senior members at least. 
are entitled to be called so? 

A. I think I have finished my task. 

Q. Now just tell me, is it the case that among Indians 
the pleader class is practically the same in Ahmedabad 
48 what may be called the educated classes. In the sense 
of the university educated classes, it is practically the 
same in Ahmedabad as in any other part of India? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And is it a fact that a great deal of the Rowlatt 
Bill agitation, to use the phrase in a neutral sense, comes 
from the members of the bar, not because of any parti- 
cular connection between the pleaders and the law but 


You” 


because the bar is bound to be an educated politically 
minded people ? 

A. We have got some doctors who took interest in 
these things, medical practitioners; some merchants 
also took interest in ‘these matters. 

Q. As regards the satyagraha sabha, do I take it that 
the leaders of the society are largely composed of lawyers ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. The lawyers in Ahmedabad are not identified wee 
it? 

A, No. 

Q. And it is only by way of accident that one or two 
of them were identificd ? 

A, That is so. 

Q. I do not want to discuss with you at present any- 
thing about the limits of civil disobedience. 

A. It is left to Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Would you mind telling me as you understood it, - 
when you took upon yourself to disobey the Rowlatt 
Act or any other law selected by the committee or that 
the committee specified, how is it to be afterwards deter- 
mined ? 

A. To be determined by the members. 

Q. Do I understand it to be a committee of members 
of your own socicty or of all India? 

A, There may be some of the Ahmedabad members 
and a joint committee of others also. 

Q. As a matter of fact when you took the vow the 
general principles upon which the committee itself was 
to be constituted were not actually made clear?» Were 
they ? 

A. We knew how it was to be constituted, that Mr. 
Gandhi was to be the President and 3 or 4 members 
from Ahmedabad and some from Bombay were to form 
the committee. 

Q. Do you know that the committce that was to 
decide about these laws would not have members except 
from Ahmedabad or Bombay ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it not the intention that the committee ulti- 
mately to decide would consist of members to be taken 
from the different provinces and parts of India? 

A, Yes, 

Q. The salyagraha movement as you know was a thing 
which spread all over India. At all events, it was 
preached all over India? 

A. It was taken to Madras, the Punjab aad Calcutta. 

Q. And Delhi? 

A. Delhi also. 

Q. We have not been able to understand whether 
each of these placcs was invited to have a committee 
of its own? 

A, There are sub-committees at different centres. 

Q. There were to be sub-committees ? 

A. There were sabhas at different centres, such as 
Ahmedabad, Delhi, Madras—different sabhas. Each 
sabha will have an executive and there will be a repre- 
sentative of the different sabhas on the central body. 

Q. As regards the committee which was to decide 
which laws should be disobeyed by the gentlemen who 
lived in the Punjab, was that committee a different com- 
mittee from Ahmedabad or Bombay ? 

A, Mr. Gandhi’s committee would decide that, then 
refer it to the Punjab sub-committee. 

Q. You mean that Ahmedabad and Bombay should 
treat this as & contral committee. That was the idea? 

A, They would communicate with the excoutive 
committee in the Punjab and they would decide whether 
they were to follow their lead or not. That was my 
impression. 

Q. This scheme was a complicated scheme. 
put on paper in a practical form ? 

A, We have the organisation of the sabha on paper. 
From what I have seen it will be a most important docu- 
ment. 

Q. Would that contain what I may call a carefully 
drafted constitution explaining the points I have veen 
aaking you about? 

-A It would comtain most of it. 


Was it 
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Q. The nature of the committee that was to be at the 
different parts of India and how it was to be allied to the 
central committee ? 

A. We have not got all that chalked out. 

Q. In the end, when people were taking a vow to 
disobey the Rowlatt Bill, that is Rowlatt Bill No. 11, 
were other acts determined by the Ahmedabad or Bombay 
Committee, or any committee, or singled out for the 
exercise of this ? 

A. The Press Act and the Newspaper Registration 
Act, these were the two sclected at first. It was sug- 
gested that proscribed literature should be published 
and unregistered newspapers should be. distributed. 

Q. Just tell me, at Bombay did the central committce, 
in the presence of Mr. Gandhi, have a meeting and for- 
mally decide this ? 

A, They did, at Bombay. 

Q. In fact, that ruling, I understand, would be binding 
- upon the persons who have taken the vow in Ahmed- 
abad ? a 

A. Yes. 

Q. In point of fact, except for the publication of certain 
proscribed literature, I think Mr. Gandhi did not inten- 
tionally do any violation of law. That was the only 
method ? 

A. That was the only method. 

Q. If any follower of Mr. Gandhi has got into conflict 
with the police or did not do what he was told to do, 
‘that was in the ordinary way and not as a member of 
the sabha ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me, from your knowledge of Mr. 
Gandhi’s attempt to put the salyagraha principle into 
force in this way, was a salyagrahi required to go to a 
given place and try to get into conflict with the authori- 
ties by disobeying some order and getting himself 
arrested ? A 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. It was only for Mr. Gandhi himself to do that ? 

A. He wanted to go to the Punjab. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that Mr. Gandhi went 
to Delhi or the Punjab to get himself arrested ? 

A. No. He wanted to go to pacify the people after 
the disturbances of the 30th March. 

Q. You spoke of the first time when he was turned 
back ? s 

A. He was actually arrested. He was sent back under 
custody to Bombay. I am informed he was arrested 
at Palwal. 

Q. You know that after that arrest there was some 
talk that he wanted to go there for the purpose of getting 
himself re-arrested ? 

A. He wanted to go back. 

Q. I want to ask you as regards the harlal. The notion 
of the hartal is the notion of humiliation and penance. 

A. That is our notion. When it is applied to people, 
hartal is for humiliation and penance for the sins of the 
people. We were so very sinful that our prayers were 
not heard by the Government. ; 

Q. Have hartals been resorted to on occasions when 
pressure by Government or anybody else has to be 
demonstrated against ? Have you done that before ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In this particular case, do you not think that the 
salyagraha movement.as a political agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act and the hartal, made a rather heady mixture 
for the poor and uneducated people of, Ahmedabad ? 

A. No, Sir. : 

Q. Do you think that a mixture of the political and 
religious is intoxicating.at any time ? 

A. I am not religious-minded. I cannot say that. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi you described as an essentially reli- 
gious man and not a mere politician ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. You have told us, as we have been told in other 
places, that the intention of the satlyagrahis was not to 
invite anybody of the street to take the vow, their ideal 
was something which required a great deal of prepara- 
tion and all that ? ‘ . 


A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time, so far as Ahmedabad is con- 
cerned, during this time, is it not the case, that by 
meetings and speeches, the members of the society en 


’ deavoured to train and educate the people so they might 


feel themsclves entitled to take the vow? 

A. We showed them what salyagraha is. We tried 
to explain to them the principles so that by careful 
training they might in course of time be able to follow 
this movement. : 

Q. It was not intended to be something which you are 
to keep to yourself, but you intended that it should 
spread among the masses ? 

A. In course of time. 

Q. And it would have been much better as a political 
demonstration ? 

A. There was a question among ourselves whether in 
a country like India with a population of 300 millions 
and over it was possible to spread this. 

Q. Apart from any question of disobeying the Rowlatt 
Act or any other law that might be decided by the com- 
mittee, do you not think that all this talk about salya- 
graha, about resisting law, spread all over India last 
April tremendously fast and along with it was asso- 
ciated the idea of lawlessness ? 

A. I won't go so far. 

Q. Hf it be true, that may account possibly for a great 


“deal in the conduct of the mob not only here but through- 


out India ? 


A. Their instruction was that an immoral law was not 
to be obeyed, the law that was opposed to the natural 
rights of citizens was not to be obeyed. 

Q. That was the principle 2? The principle was that 
no bad law was to be obeyed and you are to disobey 
certain other laws as a protest against that ? So it was 
not the disobeying of the law which violated your own 
conscience ? That never was the satyagraha principle ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. The principle was that the Rowlatt Act violated 

your conscience ; in protest against that you disobey 
that law and any other laws which the committee may 
determine ? 
- A. The committee won't include such laws as don’t 
go against the natural rights of individuals. No indivi- 
dual was to be going about breaking any law. The 
committee was to be a sort of check or brake. 

Q. At the meeting held on the 10th, you told us, you 
and everybody clse who addrcss:d that mceting, de- 
nounced the violence. You tricd your best to bring the 
people to their right sense of duty. Would you mind 
telling me, did you at the samo time say anything to 
persuade them to give up the hartal and open their shops 
and carry on business as usual ? 

A. We did so. 

Q. When you were cross-examining onc witness you 
said that a telegram had been actually received in Ahmed- 
abad purporting that Anasuyabai had been arres‘ed. 
Have you seen that telegram ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Do you know who saw it ? 

A. A friend of mine came and told me when I was 
going from court to meet the mob near Jamalpur gate. 

Q. Do you know who first received it? The name of 
the person ? : 

A. I was told that some bania in the market received 
it. 

Q. Do you know from whom it was supposed to have 
come ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Whoever may have got the opportunity to get to 
the bottom of that matter, he could have ascertained 
who was responsible for spreading the report of the 
telegram ? 

A. It was possible. I tried to get it but I could not. 

Q. You never traced it. Did you ask your friend to 
help you? 

A. I asked him. 

Q. Did he give you any help ? 
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A. I understand he was called by the police also. 

Q. You rather made it a matter of complaint in the 
notice, in the Martial Law proclamation, that it was not 
said that it was only to be acted upon after 4 o'clock ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now about that Martial Law order, I understand 
you to say that on the evening of the 11th things seemed 
to have settled down ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You do not think that the authorities should have 
done more than take precautions by having stronger 
pickets throughout the city and then see whether any 
further trouble arose or not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your view you go so far as to say that it was 
because that order was proclaimed that people did in 
fact insist upon collecting in crowds in Ahmedabad ? 


A. They did, not collect. After the evening of the 
llth, they had not collected. 

Q. Unless they collected in crowds of more than 10 
would the order for firing be given ? 


A. Your Lordship will see, in Ahmedabad there are 
so many shops, vegetable shops and other shops, about 
200 or so, and at each shop there will be an ass+mbly 
and crowd of more than 10. That prevented people from 
doing their business. 

Q. Was there not a hartal on the 12th when the Martial 
Law order came into existence ? 

A. No hartal on the 12th. 

Q. Were the shops open or shut ? 

A, Shut. . 

Q. As they were shut, could people carry on their 
ordinary business ? 

A. They could have gone there. 

Q. I am talking about this order of firing upon people 
in groups of ten if necessary, without warning. Do you 
not think, the military doing duty all day on the 10th and 
llth, the wisest thing was to give notice that crowds 
causing trouble will not be spared ? 

A. These crowds had spent themselves out. 

Q. There is no harm in that notice. People were told, 
after the frenzy was over, they would be fired upon if 
they assembled in tens ? 

A. On the 12th; we had to go to the courts, 
courts were working. 

Q. Nobody supposed that a barrister would be fired 
upon. No trouble about that ? 

A. We were stopped on the road, 

Q. That would be a pleasure ? 

A. I do not know. : 

Q. Can you tell me whether as a matter of fact there 
was a single instance of the Martial Law order being 
brought into force, that is to say, of people without 


The 


warning being fired upon with the intention to hit them . 


merely because they were ten or more than ten. Was 
there a single case in which that was ever done on the 
12th or 13th? 

A. Lhave heard of a case ; I was not a witness. 

Q. And in that case, was anybody killed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many ? 

A. One. I am told one solitary individual was going 
to his work and he was hit. 

Q. Can you identify the occasion ? 

A. 1 know something. He was living in Khadia. 
He was working in a cinematograph show. I think it 
was on the morning of the 12tle when he was going to 
his shop. 

Q. Is it the morning of the 12th? It was under this 
proclamation ? 

A. I think after the arrival of the British troops. 
At about 12-30. 

Q. At what spot? 

A. Near the Fernandez bridge, on the Richey Road. 

Q. You think on that occasion the people were more 
than ten? 

A. My information is that this man was passing along 
and he was hit, 
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Q. That somebody fired at him, without cause, with- 
out warning ? 

A. That was what I was told. 

Q. With the intention to hit him ? It was not a stray 
bullet ? 

A. It was not. 

Q. You cannot say for certain that there was a case 
in which the so-called Martial Law order as such was 
carried out ? - 

A. This information was communicated to me. 

. @ You stated in your evidence that you and other 
gentlemen did try to induce the mob to cease their 
violence ? ‘ 

A, Yes. , 

Q. I want to ask you whether, after it was all over, the 
educated classes in Ahmedabad assisted the police to 
get convictions. I am only asking you because you are 
a@ member of the eatyagraha sabha and it would be true 
to the principles of satyagraha to see that information 
is given out to the police to get convictions ? 

A. I do not believe in that at all. 

Q. And therefore you do not necessarily bind yourself 
“to everything Mr. Guider said to Mr. Gandhi? 

A. No, that is about the 4shram only, not about the 
satyagraha, that is what I understood from Mr. Guider. 

Q. As far as you and the members of your sabha are 
concerned you do not think it would be in any respect 
wrong to refuse to give the police assistance ? 

A. I would give every possible assistance to them, 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 


Q. You had various meetings about the Rowlatt 
legislation ? 

A. Yes, Sir, we had. 

Q. At these meetings were the provisions of the legis- 
lation explained ? 

A. Fully explained. 

Q. How many meetings had you of that character ? 

A. I think we had no less than a dozen meetings at 
different places in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Where the provisions were fully explained ? 

A, Fully explained by competent men. 

Q. Were the actual provisions of the Bill put in print ? 

A. Yes, Sir. A copy was given to Mr. Guider 
yesterday. 

Q. Both in English and the vernacular ? 

‘A. Yes, because we wanted it to go to the vernacular- 
knowing masses. : 


Q. And those having a copy of the actual provisions 
of the Bill were they actually distributed among the 
people ? 

A. Yes, Sir, freely. 

Q. Largely? How many copies? 

A. More than 5,000. 

Q. Giving the full provisions of the Bill ? 

A. Yes, Sir. This pamphlet (witness refers to pam- 
phlet in his hand) contains the whole Bill and explana- 
tions also. Mr. Gandhi published an explanation of it. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi published another pamphlet ? 

A. Yes. . 


Q. And this one you hold in your hand was published 
by whom ? 

A. By the satyagraha sabha. 

Q. And Mr. Gandhi published one of his own ? 

A. Yes, Sir, it is in the vernacular. 

Q. What was printed in English ? 

A. As we appealed to the masses, we printed all these 
in the vernacular. We printed a translation of the speech 
of the Hon'ble Mr. Patel in the Imperial Council. 

Q. Will you give me a copy of that? 

A. We have given copies with our case; all these are 
put in marked A to H. * 

Q. These meetings, when were they held, in February 
and March ? . 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You heard of the misrepresentations with regard 
to the Rowlatt Act? Did they come to your notice ? 


* Not reproduced. 
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A. They exist only in the imagination of the Criminal 
Investigation Department people; there were no mis- 
representations whatever by anybody. I was present 
at most of the meetings, Mr. Patel was present. 

Q. I am not asking you what happened at the meet- 
ings. Whatever the origin of it may be, the fact is that 
there were in the minds of the public certain misappre- 
hensions about the Rowlatt Act which were not justified 
by the provisions ? 

A. We came to know of these misapprehensions 
when we read in the papers about some misrepresenta- 
tions in the Punjab, that people were to be carried away, °* 
and marriages were to be stopped and so on. There was 
no misrepresentation in this part of the country. 

Q. That five people could not stand together ? 

A. There was no such misrepresentation here. 

Q. You mean to say that there never was current 
any misrepresentation about the Rowlatt Act in Ahmed- 
abad or other parts? 

A. I am prepared to say so so far as Ahmedabad was 
concerned. 

Q. There never was at any time any currency given to 
misrepresentations of that character ? 

A, There might be some people who may not have read 
the Bill or heard about it; they may be absolutely 
ignorant, but so far as Ahmedabad was concerned, there 
was no misrepresentation. 

Q. Did not some of the ordinary people believe that 
under this Act anything could be done to anybody ? 

A. You cannot judge about the feelings and beliefs 
of certain individuals. 

Q. Did that come to your knowledge that there was 
some such belief in the minds of the people ? 

A. No. 

Q. You never heard of that? 

A. No. 

Q. At any of these meetings, held either by the ealya- 
graha sabha or any other public body in the city were 
any misrepresentations made about the provisions of, 
the Rowlatt Act? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Is there any truth in the suggestion that behind 
the occurrences of the 10th and the 11th of April in 
Ahmedabad there was a pre-arranged scheme and that 
the educated classes were in it ? 

A. It is absolutely unfounded. 

Q. You have heard of Mr. Gandhi’s statement that 
these things were pre-arranged and that they were pre- 
arranged by educated persons ? 

A. By Shikela, he means some literate persons. 

Q. He says it was pre-arranged, do you accept that ? 

A. I do not, Sir. 

Q. You do not think that is true ? 

A. To my knowledge it is not true. 

Q. Now when he says it was pre-arranged by educated 
persons, do you accept that ? 

A. No Sir, I do not. I had absolutely a tussle with 
Mr. Gandhi about that statement. I quarrelled with 
Mr. Gandhi about it. : 

Q. You quarrelled with Mr. Gandhi about it ? 

A. He won’t budge and I won’t budge. 

Q. He won’t be persuaded to your view ? 

A. And I won’t accept his. 

Q. Did you ask him on what materials he based that 
statement ? 

A. T asked him. 

Q. Did he tell you what those materials were ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he say he had materials ? 

A. LT understood him to say he had some materials, 

Q. But he was unwilling to give them ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. It has been said that you and other leading people 
in Ahmiedabad, , Municipal Commissioners, President 
included, shut yourselves up in your houses to save 
yourselves, was this true ? 

A. That may be the knowledge of Mr. Chatfield, it is 
not my knowledge. 

Q._Is that true,? 


A, No, it is not. 

Q. Did you yourself go about during those two days ? 

A. I did. Mr. Vallabhai Patel is a councillor, Mr. 
Javeri is councillor, they all went about. 

Q. Did they take part in any manner in assisting the 
authorities ? - 

A. I do not know, but they went about to the different 
hospitals, Ramanbhai is President of the municipality, 
Mr. Rao is a councillor. Several others assisted them. 
What assistance was wanted of us we do not know ; 
there was an atmosphere of distrust at that time. 

Q. You did not know how your offer of help might be 
received ? 

A, Quite so, 

Q. Did you do all that you could ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi is very much worshipped in Ahmeda- 
bad ? 

A. He is. 

Q. And in other parts also ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Very much in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. The strict injunction of Mr. Gandhi's Satyagraha 
creed is no violence ? 

* A. Quite so, adherence to truth and no violence. 

Q. I understand the theory is you must invite suffering 
on yourself and inflict no suffering on other people ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. The mill-hands, the masses, are very much devoted 
to Mr. Gandhi? They look upon him as their senior ? 

A. As their saviour, that is so. 

Q. And that devotion of theirs did not prevent them 
from committing these acts of violence and did not 
make them follow his injunction of no violence ? 

A. They are not Satyagrahis, 

Q. They need not be, but Mr. Gandhi is like God 
to them ? @e 

A. They thought their God was as being persecuted. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi is like God to them; Mr. Gandhi’s 
great creed is no violence at all, you must suffer your- 
self ? 

A. Yes, Sir. ¢ 

Q. In spite of their de.otion to: him these people 
were not able to follow that creed of his of no violence ? 
- A. That is so. 

Q. Does not that show that his creed is of such a 
character that it is very difficult for the ordinary man 
and the ordinary people to rise to the necessary level 
to follow it ? 

A. Of course it is a very difficult creed. 

Q. You were asked about the Satyagraka movement 
and you say the idea was to disobey the Rowlatt Act 
and also to disobey other laws which are against your 
conscience or which violate natural justice ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who is to determine that a particular law violates 
natural justice or is against your conscience? Is each 
individual to do so for himself ? 

A, Each individual might do it, but there was to be 
a sort of a check over the individual’s opinion by the 
opinion of a committee. 

Q. You say the Press Registration Act was one of 
the laws selected for disobedience ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That Act enacts that no newspaper is to be printed 
or published without registration ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What is there in*that legislation which is against 
your conscience ? 

A. No it was a protest against the Press Act. 

Q. Is there anything in that Act which requires a 
newspaper to be registered before it is published, against 
natural justice, or against your conscience to obey ? 

A. Not the Act of 1857, but the subsequent Press Act. 

Q. But we are not dealing with the Press Act. What 
you decided to disobey was the Newspaper Registration 
Act, and in order to disobey that, what was done was 
that an unregistered newspaper was decided to be isgued 
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and was attempted to be issued. What was there in 
that law which was against your conscience ? 

A. Forfeiture of presses. 

Q. That is not merely registration ? 

A. No, it is part of that. 

Q. What you decided to disobey was merely the 
registration provisior; that is what you decided to 
disobey ? 


A. It would necessarily entail upon the proprietors - 


of the press forfeiture. 

Q. What you decided to disobey was the provision 
as to registration, that you would not register a news- 
paper. What was there against your conscience in 
registering a newspaper ? 

A. As I suggest there was the Press Act also. 

Q. Then the idea was this, I take it, that by disobeying 
the provision as to registration you would invite on 
yourself certain consequences of forfeiture and others ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. By inviting those consequences on yourself of 
having your property forfeited, or being sent to jail 
what did you mean to effect ? 

A. We wanted to show the enormity of the press 
legislation. 

Q. You were inviting suffering by forfeiture and in 
that manner you wanted to show what ?. 

A. The enormity of the press legislation, the oppreasion 
upon newspaper propri.tors. 

Q. The original idea was that by having hundreds 
and thousands of people going to prison to compel Gov- 
ernment to repeal the Rwlatt Act, was that the idea ? 

A. I do not think there was scope for hundreds to go 
to jail. 

Q. You did not get s0 many to go to jail, but the 
ide. was to get o largo number to break laws, thereby 
getting many people to suffer and thereby compelling 
Government ultimately to accede to your view about 
the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. It might appear to the British public that as, so 
many people were prepared to go to jail a great enor- 
mity was being practised here. 

Q. In order to invite attention by large numbers 
going to jail ? 

A. The British sense of justice was to be invoked. 

Q. And was not the idea this to a certam extent that 
by breaking laws in that manner you might so embarrass 
Government that they would be compelled to accede to 
your wishes ? 

A. No embarrassment of Government was- intended. 
Nothing was further from our minds. 

Q. But would it not result in that ? 

A. It may or may not. 

Q. It may not be intended but if you have disobedience 
of laws and the will of individual people or the will of 
any committee, would it not inevitably lead to the 
embarrassment of ordered Government ? 

A. I should not go so far, Sir. 


Q. It is obvious. You are a lawyer, if you have laws. 


which have been in operation all these years, which 
you have never thought of disobeying before and if you 


start a campaign of this character, where you say you- 


will disobey various laws, as each individual thinks or 
as a certain committee thinks, would it not inevitably 
result in embarrassing ordered Government ? 

A. I have told you that is not my opinion ; it would 
not go so far. 

Q. You think if the people would take it into their 
heads to go on disobeying laws, you could carry on 
ordered Government ? 

A. Yes, there are various laws, the Civil Procedure 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, all these are obeyed. 

Q. What laws are you to disobey ? Your committee 
may determine one or two one day and they may deter- 
mine @ dozen the next year ? 

A. It is already decided in the vows. 

Q. Such laws as your committee may determine ? 

A. We are not to do any violence. 

Q. You need not cause any violence at all in order 
to embarrass Government in that way, by disobeying 
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laws without committing violence. Even peacefully in 
that manner you do create considerable embarrassment 
in carrying on ordered Government ? 

A. It may result in that, but it was never intended 
to. 

Q. You say it was not intended to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was imminently likely to result in that if done 
on a largé scale? Assuming the conditions I gave you 
done on a large scale, it must result ? 

A. I do not know, other things are carried on like 
that in other parts of the world. 

Q. Leave alone other parts of the world, if this is done 
on a large scale it must have that result ? 

A. Tam not in a position to agree with you there, Sir, 

Q. You do not think it would result ? 

A. No. 


By Major General Sir George’ Barrow— 

Q. In regard to the memorandum of the committee 
appointed by the Satyagraha Sabha, Ahmedabad, with 
reference to that notice about firing on 10 or more people 
had that notice led to innocent persons going on peaceful 
avocations being killed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. The Secretary’of the Sabha has made 
8 rough list and he has pointed out to me about 7 persons 
who have been killed like that. 

Q. Have you got their names ? 

A. Yes, Sir. On that point the Secretary of the 
Sabha, who has made personal investigations into this 
matter, will be in a better position to enlighten you. 

Q. Did you sign your name to this document ? 

A. No, that is signed by the Secretary, that is another 
Desai. 

Q. It is signed by Harilal Desai, Jivanlal Desai and 
Mr. Krishnalal 2 

A. Yes, Sir, I am Jivanlal Desai. 

Q. You signed this document, and anyhow you say 
innocent persons going on peaceful avocations were 
killed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I have told you we have got three 
Secretaries of the Sabha, and they have maco certain 
enquiries and they have been able to ascertain that 7 
persons were killed as mentioned here. 

Q. You told the President there were only some 
wounded, except one man who was killed ? 

A. I mentioned one man. 

Q. Which you say was not by a stray bullet ; iow do 
you know it was not a stray bullet ? 

A. That is my information. 

Q. Did you speak to the person who did see the shot 
fired ? 

A. No, Sir, the information was brought to me not 
by one who saw it. 

Q. Your statement is merely hearsay ? 

A, Quite so. © 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Is it a fact that, after his return from Delhi, Mahatma 
Gandhi made a statement that now he considered that 
he was the only man who was safe for passive resistance ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that is a complete confession cf 
the failure of the movement ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Now so far as the Salyagraha movement is con- 
cerned, I think you will agree with me that, in whatever 
high respect Mahatma Gandhi may be held by educated 
classes, and he is held, I dc not dispute it—I am not 
talking of Ahmedabad or Bombay—in places like Calcutta 
and in the United Provinces people like ekka-drivers, 
Government servants, hackney carriage drivers and uthers 
have not such respect for Mahatma Gandhi that ra 
scon as they hear that he has said the 6th of April should 
be observed as a hartal, they. will voluntarily observe a 
hartal ? 

A. My personal experionce is that he is so much revered 
that I heard of old women at Amritsar giving up their 
purdah to come and worship him. 
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Q. I was talking of the 6th of April ? 

A, I should think the work he has done will last for 
mavy years, in Champaran fcr instance and in Kaira 
it has endeared him to every one there, even ekka-drivers. 

Q. The whole lot of them 2? There may be some that 
I can understand. Have you not heard that at different 
places tram-cars were interfered with, hackney carriages 
were interfered with, motor cars were interfered with ? 

A, Ihave heard so. 


Q. That is they were not voluntarily observing the 
hartal and some people on behalf of the Satyagrahis 
were obliging them to observe the hartal ? 

A. Not obliging them, they might be explaining. 

Q. Was that explaining, by means of smashing motor 
cars ? 

A. That might be later on. . 

Q. So far as the 6th of April is concerned, except at 
Delhi nothing had happened anywhere else ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Except what had happened on the 30th of March 
at Delhi, on the 6th of April nothing had happened any- 
where else ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. I do not think you deny the fact that tram-cars 
were stopped at places, that ekka-drivers were interfered 
with, that motor cars were interfered with on the 6th 
of April ? ‘ 

A. Not in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Iam not talking of Anmedabad. Take for instance 
Bombay. Is it not a fact that tram-cars were stopped 
on the 6th or suks>quently ? 

A. [have heard that on the 10th and 11th tram traffic 
was interfered with. 

Q. And at Delhi on the 30th March ekkawalas were 
stopped ? p 

A, Yes, I have read 89 in the papers. 

Q. My point is, the Satyagrahss are a handful ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now if they want Satyagraha principles to be 
observed and the majority of the people are not of their 
way of thinking, it is natural that wherever they are 
they will try to get the people to follow them ? 

A. No. 

Q. When you wish the hartal to be observed is it not 
a fact that the zealous members of the Association, or 
zealous followers of Mr. Gandhi would approach people 
and ask them to observe the hartal, persuade them in 
the first instance and say Gandhi had declared that a 
hartal should be observed and he is a great man, and we 
hope you will make it a success and cease to work on 
that day ? 

A. I will tell you what we did in Ahmedabid. We 
called together a meeting and explained to them what 
was the meaning of hartal, what was to be done, and 
that everything was to be done peacefully. 

Q. Your statement refers to the general question of 
hartal. The question is whether or not, taking s practical 
point of view of this harfal, it would probably lead to 
violence ? 

A. Everything is probable. : 

Q. More than probable, because what do you find ? 
Have you not heard that everywhere where this hartal 
was observed there was interference with motor cars 
and ekkawalas ? 

A. Ihave read of some instances somewhere. / 

Q. And according to you there will be black sheep 
in every place ? 

A, T daresay. 

Q. And there will be many not ready to follow Mr. 
Gandhi? They will be so very fond of making money 
that they will open their shops ? 

A. So far as Ahmedabad was concerned. 

Q. Iam not talking of Ahmedabad ; generally speaking, 
having regard to human nature, there will be hundreds 
and thousands ? 

A. Yes, there would be. 

Q. And therefore an attempt would be made by the 
Home Rulers to enforce the hartal ? 

A. There was no attempt made to enforce the hata}, 
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Q. Not in Ahmedabad or anywhere else ? 

A. So far as my knowledge goes, not in Ahmedabad 
or anywhere else. 

Q. You heard what happened at Delhi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what happened at Bombay ? 

A. On the 10th and 11th I have read about that. 

Q. You have heard of what happened at Lahore ? 

A, No. 

Q. You know what happened at Kasur ? 

A. That was after the 13th. 

Q. You know what happencd at Gujranwala ? 

A. That hartal was not iff pursuance of what 
Mr. Gandhi said. It depends on the nature of the hartal. 

Q. The nature of hartal means that you ceage to work ? 

A. Cease to work under what circumstances ? 

Q. Would you like this Committee honestly to believe 
that under the orders of Mr. Gandhi oa the 6th of April, 
when the hartal was held, except for a few handfuls of 
men, there was anybody who was really mourning or 
who had gone to the riverside to bathe or who was sitting 
in his house and praying ? That was not my experience 
because I was travelling on that day and I had experience 
of three different cities. And do you wish us to believe 
that hartal meant that everybody was concerned for 
the purification ofhis soul and was thinking of God ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Hartal means people should not do their work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take for instance the case of Government servants. 
You know that an attempt was made to prevent Govern- 
ment servants and railway servants from doing their 
legitimate work on the 6th and on some of these days ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. On the 10th ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. On the 11th, 12th and 13th ? 

A. I don’t know about that. It might be in the 
Puhjab, but so far as my knowledge goes there was 


» nothing on th’s side. 


Q. Your knowledge extends to Bombay, and at Bombay 
was there anything ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. The tram service was dislocated ? 

A. It was held up. There were large crowds in the 
city and the cars were held up. Of course there were 
rude people and stones were thrown. 

Q. That is my point. Why were these stones thrown ? 

A, That is as a mark of resentment against the autho- 
rities in arresting Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Theréfore you will agree with mo that stones were 
thrown with a view that the tram cars should not ply 
and to make the tram and motor company observe 
hartal ? 

A. It might be the motor company or the motor 
owners. 

Q. Therefore stones were thrown at them to compel 
them to observe hartal ? 

A. There are hartals and hartals. A hartal might be 
l:eld as a mark of resentment and it might be held as a 
mark of penance. Now the hartal that was held on 
the 10th and the 11th was a mark of resentment, and 
the hartal on the 6th was as a mark of penance. 

Q. At least there will be another philosophical dis- 
cussion as to what sort of hartal the masses should 
observe ? 

A, I daresay there would be one, certainly. 

Q. Like the one on the 6th or on the 10th ? 

A. I say there would be one. 

Q. I will leave that hartal to Satyagrahis. You know 
the hartals that fellowed the 10th April, and they were 
likely to lead to rowdysim and fighting ? 

A. They were not organised hartals. 

Q. Even that will be in your favour. Even assuming 
that those hartals were spontaneous o2es and that pressure 
was not brought to bear on anybody still you found that 
even on those occasions there were a large number of 
people who were not inclined to observe hartals and they 
were interfered with, Therefore do you still adhere to 
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your view that generally speaking so far as harlals are 
concerned, there is no likelihood of their leading to a 
breach of the peace ? 

A. They would. 

Q. You will admit that there is only one Mahalma 
Gandhi. Whatever he may do, we have to act with our 
own organisations, and it is very difficult for you to control 
the volunteers, to control people who overdo things in 
persuading business people to close their shops or thcre 
may be some persons who may be under your obligation 
and you go and ask them to close their shops but they 
may not be believing in soul force . . . ? 

A. There might be some disturbance. 

Q. Therefore you will agree with mo that so far as 
the enforcement of hartal is concerned, it is more than 
likely to lead to rowdyism and a breach of the peace ? 

A. Just as I told Sir Chimanlal, I would say that I 
would agree to differ from you. 


Q. What is your explanation about the attack on 
Mr. Fraser? I want to ask you that on behalf of the 
Gujarat Sabha ? 


A. It wasa very brutal attack. Ihave no explanation. 
It was absolutely an uncalled for attack. He was a 
very quiet young fellow. He was a very good fellow, 
and those who did it did a very dastardly act. 

Q. How do you account for it ? 

A. I cannot account for it. 

Q. The explanation is given by the witness because 
he was a European. What reason have you to differ 
from that point of view ? 


A. Because Messrs. Konnedy and Broomfield were in 
the midst of the crowd near the mandap and they were 
allowed to... . ~~ 

Q. They were surrounded by Satyagrahi pleaders like 
yourself ? 

A. It was not in the court-house. 

Q. At what time it was ? 

A. About 10 o’clock. . 

Q. This was subsequent to 10 o’clock ? 

A. Yes. It might be the frenzy of the mob and not 
simply because he was a European. 

Q. I don’t say that, it is not my own view, but I want 
you to explain the thing. Here are the facts. You 
admit that Mr. Fraser was a good fellow. There was 
that mob. You have heard how he was attacked. You 
also have heard from the evidence that they said ‘here 
is a European, kill him.’ The cries of the mob also 
showed that their intention was to kill a European. 
There are witnesses who came and told us that Mr. Fraser 
was assaulted because he was a European. Now what 
have you to say to that 2? Why should you reject that 
explanation ? 

A. That is for you to say. 

Q. You cannot give any explanation ? 

A. No, besides Mr. Fraser there were other Europcans 
who moved about and there were also many people in 
European clothes. I mysolf had a topee on for the whole 
time. 

Q. What explanation have you to give to the contem- 
plated assault on Mrs. Tuke ? . 

A. That was mob frenzy. : ag: 

Q. You admit practically that the frenay of the mob 
adopted this attitude that they were ready to kill every 
European that they saw ? 

A. They would have then killed anybody. They 
would have killed even an Indian if he had interfered 
with them. 

Q. I want to make that point clear. Here the caso 
has been put forward that the mob was out for killing 
Europeans and the circumstances also point to that. 
Bat from your cross-examination on behalf of the Sabha 
we are not satisfied with the explanation put forward 
by the Sabha. The reason given to us is that the mob 
was out for killing Europeans and that they were anti- 
European and anti-Government. What have you to 
say to that ? 

‘A. I can only say as to what happened up to half- 
past nine. 
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Q. After half-past nine you don’t take the responsibility 
or you cannot say anything happened after that ? 

A. I was with the mob till half-past nine. I tried to 
quieten them. 

Q. You appeared | oth as a signatory to the statement 
of the Sabha and as a counsel. You also have heard 
their evidence. You are also a resident of Ahmedabad. 
Can you suggest any other explanation ? 

A, The only oxplanation is mob frenzy, and not anis- 
European or ants-Government feeling. 

Q. The frenzy was to kill Europeans, that was their 
madness ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. At that time and on that day the mob was anié- 
European and anfé-Government ? 

A. Yes, they did some damage to Government property. 

Q. Therefore, having regard to all these facts you 
cannot suggest any other explanation except the one 
that the mob-was ants-European and ants-Government 
on that day ? 

A, Yes, that is the only explanation. . 

Q. You will be the best man to give us an explanation 
about the notice that was issued by the Satyagraha 
Sabha. Great exception has been taken by the other 
side to the wording of that. Will you be able to give us 
an explanation or I should keep these questions for 
the secretary of your Sabha ? 

A. We have the secretary of the Sabha coming forward 
who will be the best man to give an explanation.. 

Q. Now I don’t think the object of the Satyagrahis 
is the disobedience of all laws, but civil disobedience ? 

A, Yes, civil disobedience. 

Q. You do not mean to go about and preach to the 
people to commit breaches of the Penal Code, to commit 
offences and to get themselves arrested ? 

A. We advocate only civil disobedience. 

Q. But how could you possibly civilly disobey Rowlatt 
Bill No. 2? Was it understood that you would go and 
commit sedition and become an anarchist ? How was 
it possible for any one to disobey the Rowlatt Act unless 
and until he was prepared either to become an anarchist 
or to preach sedition or do something which would bring 
him under the purview of that Act ? 

A. That will take us into the discussion of all the 
sections, and I do not know that we have sufficient 
time at our disposal just now to go through every section 
and see how it can be disobeyed civilly. 

Q. You will agree with me that it is only the penal 
portion to which you can take exception. It has nothing 
to do with the procedure. I will only ask you to let me 
know how could you possibly commit a breach of the 
Rowlatt Act. Unless and until you commit an offence 
you will not have an opportunity to obey or disot ey the 
procedure provided by that. Therefore you cannot 
say that your intention was to disobey the procedure ? 

‘A. As the law is worded, you need not be an anarchist 
or a seditionist to come within the clutches of that law. 

Q. He has to do that act ? i 

A. No. You have only to come under the displeasure 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Q. That is a different matter. But supposing you 
deliberately want tq disobey the Rowlatt Act, I want 
to know how the Satyagrahis were prepared to disobey 
the orders? It was decided that you should civilly 
disobey the civil lawa until and unless the Rowlatt Act 
was repealed. That was the reason why the necessity 
was enforced upon you to civilly disobey the laws ? 

A, That was the principal reason. 

Q. Therefore when you decided to civilly disobey 
other laws......? 

A. We wanted a repeal of the Act. $ 

Q. Under the doctrines preached by Mahatma Gandhi 
it was decided to disobey civilly other laws in order to 
show your resentment against the Rowlatt Act ? 

A, That would be so. 

Q. With regard to the question of embarrassing, 80 
far as Government is concerned, every agitation, whether 
it is consitutional or otherwise, industrial or social, is 
likely to embarrass the Government. Therefore the 
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only difference is whether the intention of the agitation 
was to embarrass the Government or not, and your case 
is, that so far as Satyagrahis are concerned, your intention 
was not to embarrass the Government. It may ke a 
consequence that the Government may be embarrassed ? 

A. We are not responsible for it. It is not our inten- 
tion. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of that man who 
was not prepared to admit whether ho was a popular 
man or not, I mean Mr. Bulakhidas. Can you give me 
any explanation why his house was burnt ? 

A. His cross-examination by me would have led to 
something. Ho was a very blunt magistrate. He was 
given to abusing people in his court, and these mill-hands 
had very much to do with him. His pol!ey was obnoxious. 

Q. So far as the Collector of your district is concerned ? 

A. He is a very popular man. I don’t think we have 
had many like him here. 

Q. Now about these sweetmeats. It ts very unfor- 
tunate that you did not put that question, but if that 
is true, am F right in supposing that the lane from which 
those trays of sweetmeats are supplied, that is, the place 
where at least 50 sweetmeat sellers have their shops, is 
the place from where the sweetmeats are distributed 
throughout the city ? 

A, I did not press that question, because I knew that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick would not give a proper answer. He 
mixed up Pankor Naka and Panch Kuwa Naka. At 
Ratanpol there are houses of these confectioners. They 
manufacture sweets there and then take the sweets 
from their houses to their shops acros3 tho road. They 
had to pass through that road. 

Q. Can this be seen every day ? 

A. If you go that side every morning you can see 
sweets carricd by that road. 

Q. An allegation has beon made that you were ready 
with your ambulance of the Satyagraha society and that 
the volunteers were very speedily on the spot and this 
shows that there was an organisation behind ? 

A. That is only the alertness of the volunteers. There 
was no pre-arranged thing of any kind. When the 
news spread that people were fired on on the morning 
of the 11th, they rushed off to the spot. If there is any 
insinuation it is absolutely unfounded. We had to 
improviso Mr. Kothari. He was in Bhadar. Heé carried 
the men there. We have many eminent doctors like 

“Dr. Kanuga and the others, who were on the spot, neces- 
sarily rendered help. Besides, in that locality many 
young men are readily available, because all the school 
and college boys live in that locality. Immediately on 
hearing this news, they considered it as part of their 
duty to do this kind of social service. 

Q. Although I will agree with you in regard to the 
question of ombarrassment, still I want to ask you one 
question. You admit that hardly 5 to 10 per cent. of 
Indians are literate, not to talk of their being educated. 
If you preach this doctrine of not obeying the laws of 
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Government, don’t you think it would be very dangerous 


- either for the Satyagrahis or for the Home Rulers or for a 


foreign Government which won’t be able to carry on the 
administration even for a month ? 

A. Do you ask my individual opinion ?_ Then I would 
say, I won’t mind that, I want my own Government. 

Q. Supposing under the reform scheme you are en- 
trusted with certain departments, and they are demanding 
that more subjects should be transferred. Do you mean 
to say that you would be able to carry on the adminis- 
tion of any province even for a month if anybody and 
everybody was prepared to disobey any law which he 
liked ? : 

A. I would take upon myself the task of educating 
the people properly to the sense of their duty and res- 
ponsibility. 

Q. You will agree that even with the bcst of intentiors 
and with all the facilities that are available or that 
may be given to you, you will not be able to educate 
even 25 per cent. of the population in the next 15 or 20 
years. Therefore supposing from 1921 you are in charge 
of the administration of law and peace and order, what 


‘will happen if this doctrire is preached to the masses 


and if they are trained to the disobedience of laws and 
to the putting a stop to the civil administration ? 

A. I would try and preach a contrary doctrine if I am 
in charge of the administration. 


By the President— 

Q. When you will be a Government you will very 
much object to the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. I may have to say so. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. I do not differ from you so far as the educated 
classes are concerned who can understand what soul- 
force means and what are the principles underlying 
the Satyagraha movement. But I want to be enlightencd 
as to your position as Satyagrahis. Do they honestly 
believo that if this doctrine is preached to the masscs 
and if the masses respond to the Satyagrahts, it will be 
poasible for anybody, whether it is a foreign Government 
or a swadeshs Government, to carry on the administration 
even for a month ? < 

A. It-would be difficult to approach the masses. 

Q. Therefore you agree with me that so far as the 
Satyagraha movement is concerned, it should be strictly 
confined to the educated classes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While going through the city I find that the roofs 
of every one of these gates has been burnt. How do you 
account for it ? 

A. Mob frenzy. 

Q. There must be some reason for it ? 

A. Nothing whatsoever, they got drunk. 

Q. Why should the roofs of these old gates be burnt ? 

A. They are police chowkies. 
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At Ahmedabad, Friday, the 9th -anuary 1920. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. 

Major-General Sir 
K.C.M.G. 


RICK, C.8.L, C.LE., 1.C.8, 


Georck Barrow, K.C.B., 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar Narayas. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Situ. 

Sir C. H. Setatvap, Kr. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AumaD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., LP., Secretary. 


Mr. JIVANLAL V. DESAI, Barrister-at-Law—con/inicd. 


By Mr. Kemp Couns 1 to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. I do not want to ask you anything this morning in 
view of . our answers given yesterday with refercnce to 
your connection with the Satyagraha movement, t.e., as 
to pledging yourself under its control. But I just want 
to ask you a few things you mention in your statement 
here. I suppose we could take it that your statement 
made here, t.e., both written and v. rbal, was very seriously 
considered by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you believe what you say ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you wish tho Committee to believe it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now I just want to draw your attention to 
some of the things that you have said. You believe, 
of course, that there were abuscs made against Mr. Gandhi 
by either Mr. Sagar or Mr. Steeples on the aftcrnoon of 
the 10th? 

A. I have been informed 0. 

Q. You believe it? ee 

A. Yes, and I have no reason to doubt the veracity 
of that information. 

Q. Have you heard, on oath, the statements made by 
Moses Sagar and Stceples about its d nial here ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you not heard that put to them as witnesses 
here ? 

- A. Yes. 

@. Do you think that there is no reason to disbelieve 

it 

A. No. 

Q. Have you discussed the matter at all with those who 
defended any of the accused in that case ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I had no time to ‘do that. 

Q. But still you do not consider any reason to disbelieve 
what we heard here ? 

A. I had information from a man who was there and 
saw it. 

Q. Can you find who the man is ? 

A. Yes, he can be found. 

Q. But you have not found him up to now ? 

A. Not since then. 

Q. I suppose you must have spoken to the gentleman ? 

« Yes. 

Q. Very well, that is one of the statements and the 
sort of ev:dence on which you base your information, 
ard that ‘s one of the statements which you would have 
the Committee believe ? 

A. Yea. 
Q. And that, I take it, is the example of the sort of state- 

- ments you ask your audience at mectings to believe ? 

A. No. 
Q. You consider your statements very more seriously 
than that? 


A. Decidedly, we do not make any statements which 
are unwarranted by facts. 

Q. I will take you to another point which you want the 
Committee to believe. Have you got your statement 
there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You sce the passage of your statcment beginning 
with “I remained at home”. You say “I remained at 
home up to about 4 p.m. I saw a party of the military 
going along the Reid Road. The party went into the 
city and returned after about half an hour. I saw the 
party drawn up near the Panch Kuwa gate and they 
opened fire in different directions. Ihad sccn a man 
wounded near the house of the late Mr. Deoshanker 
near the gate. Some time after I was informed that a 
bullet had passed through my compound”’. Now, what 
do you mean to imply by that ? 

A. I reported that incident to Lieutenant Fitzpatrick. 

Q. What is the point of making that statement ? 
That there were no crowds attacking the military then 
and there were some people standing when the bullcts 
came into the main compound. Therefore the point is 
that the firing was unnecessary ? 

A. That was my point of view. 

Q. The next paragraph is to the same point: ‘‘ After 4 
p-m., I left my house and I went towards the bazar by 
the Richey Road. There were few pcople going along 
but when I reached the Fernandez | ridge, I saw a mili- 
tary pichet at the mouth of the Ratanpol. When I 
was a few yards from tho Ratanpol I saw the picket 
preparing to fire and being beckoned I turned into a 
lane”. 

A. I asked the Havildar Kanhayalal about that. 

Q. The point is that the military fired indiscriminately 
and unnecessarily ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you signed the Sabha ‘statement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please turn to paragraph 14 of that state- 
ment: ‘‘ We (that includes yourself) have no remarks 
to offer on the shots that were fired on the 11th in tho 
different parts in the city as we are not in posscssion of 
all the facts connectcd with them. It would howevcr 
appear that the action of the police was dictated by the 
necessities of the situation.” 

A. That refers to the firing near the Bhadar and those 
places. 

Q. And different parts of the city ? 

A. More particularly in the Bhadar. The firing I refer 
to is that made by the military and not by the police. 

Q. Shots fired on the 11th does not make the point 
clear. It says further down “The firing on the llth 
where it took place would appear to have been dictated 
by necessity”. Do you follow that now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in spite of it you signed the statement ? 

A. It particularly refers to the firing in the Bhadar. 
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Q. Has any further information come to your know- 
ledge since you signed that statement ? 

A. I made no further enquiries. 

Q. That is also another illustration of the sort of state- 
ments you made at the river-bed ? 

A. No, this was quite seriously considered. 

Q. You have no other evidence to base it on ? 

A. Well, I have got the Secretary of the Sabha for it. 

Q. No further evidence about this indiscriminate 
firing of the 11th ? 

A. We were practically handicapped in making any 
investigations during those four or five days and if we had 
had an occasion we should certainly have got the best 
possible evidence from the different parts of the city to 
find out who were fired at, how they were fired at, and 
whether they were fired at in the interests of the Martial 
Law orders. 

Q. I am just coming to the Martial Law order. What 
is your statement, will you just say it clearly? The 
firing by the military was wanton and unnecessary on 
the 12th after the Martial Law order ? 

A. On the 12th it was not at all necessary to place 
Ahmedabad under Martial Law. | 

Q. Please answer my question. Do you want the 
Committee to believe, no matter what the order was, 
that the firing on the 12th was wanton and unnecessary ? 

A. As far as our information goes, some of it at any 
rate was absolutely unnecessary. 

Q. I am asking you whether you wish the Committee 
to believe that it was unnecessary ? 

A. Yes, I do. 


-Q. The evidence on which you base that (we will call” 


it evidence for the moment) is I suppose that in the last 
paragraph of your statement where you refer to a man 
in hospital. You say ‘‘ I have no data, but I saw a man 
in a private hospital who was wounded on the morning 
of the 12th by the party distributing hand-bills regarding 
the introduction of Martial Law and he tells me that he 
was not in the crowd but by himself”? 

A, Yes. 

Q. He is dead, I suppose ? , 

A. No. 

Q. Well, I suppose he could come and give evidence z 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you found any trace of him, or do you know 
who he is ? 

A. He is a mill-hand. 

Q. There are 40,000 mill-hands. 

A. I have some data as to the particular individual 
and I will find out. 

Q. Surely before you made these statements you must 
have attempted to find out. 

A. Thad an interview with the man and I asked him 
what was the mattcr and I was quite satisfied with his 
statement. The neighbours living in the locality told 
me what the incident was, and there were some respcct- 
able people there. 

Q. Did you go to his locality ? 

A. He was hiding there and was subsequently taken 
to the hospital. I enquired of some people as to what 
the incident was about, I mean people that are living 
there. 

Q. It waa the British troops you suggest who were 
responsible for it ? 

A. No, that was not the case. 

Q. There is another incident in which you talk about 
the British troops ? . 

A. They came on the 12th. 

Q. You suggested to one member of the meeting that 
the man told you that he had been wounded by the 
British troops ? 

A. No, that is about the other incident on the Richey 
Road. 

Q. Where did you see hm ? 

A. Inever saw him, but was told about it. 

Q. On that third-hand evidence and on this second- 
hand evidence you wish the Committee to believe that 
the firing was wanton and unnecessary ? 

A. I call it first-hand information. 


Q. Now in paragraph 165 of the statement signed by 
yourself and other members of the Sabha. You might 
just look at that portion: ‘‘ Secondly nowhere in the 
city did the crowd offer resistance to the militay ”’. 
Do you wish to modify that ? Do you want the com- 
mittee to believe that or not ? 

A. That ig my information. 

Q. Do you wish the Committee to believe it or not ? 
Otherwise I am sure you would not say so ? 

A. Yes. 

ys a you heard Lieutenant Larkin’s evidence ? 

. Yes. 

Q. What have you got to say to that ? 

A. Well, that might be correct. 

Q. If you say that his statement is caret surely you 
do not want the Committee to believe that nowhere in the 
city were the military resisted ? 

A. There may have been a general melée, and acts of 
resistance to the military according to the information 
that was brought to us. 

Q. That is negative information ? ' 

A. Yes. 

Q. And this is. positive information ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. Do you wish to modify your statement to some 
extent ? 

A. Yes, in the light of Lieutenant Larkin’s case. 

Q. There may be other instances like that ? 

A. None has come so far under our notice. 
the only solitary instance. 

Q. Now, do you consider that there was no resistance 
by the crowd in the face of the mobs retiring before the 
military and throwing stones at a distance of 25 yards ? 

A. Well, the stones may be in retaliation for bullete. 

Q. But bullets had not been fired ? 

A. I do not know. Bullets were fired at some places 
on the morning of the 11th and later in the day. 

Q. Very well, I shall not go a0 far. Now would you 
wish the Committee to also believe (perhaps you have 
withdrawn this by now) that the riots were nowhere 
anti-European ? Do you wish to modify that ? 

A. I cannot say anti-European. 

Q. Now, do you wish the Committee to believe that it 
was not anti-European ? 

A. It is an inference to be drawn by the Committee 
itself. 

Q. Let me put before you all that the Committee has 
heard. It has heard of the attack on Messrs. Sagar and 
Steeples. The Committee have heard of the attack on 
Sergeant Fraser—the brutal, wanton, dastardly, despi- 
cable (and you might use every sort of adjective in con- 
demnation of this crime).—The Committee have heard 
of the attack on Mr. Brown, and the Committee have heard 
of the attack on Licuterart Macdonald. The Com- 
-mittee have also heard of the attack on Mr. Laher as the 
crowd went to the Grand Hotel and wanted to know 
whether therewere any Europeans there. 

A. Ihave told what I had known of Messrs. Kennedy 
and Broomfield. If it were ants-European they could 
have easily gone to them. These two were absolutely 
undefended. 

Q. What I want to know is whether in view of that 
one fact, you want the Committee to believe that the 
riots were not ants-Europecn ? 

A, That is on inference to be drawn by the Committee. 
I cannot say one way or the other. 

Q. Very well, as regards Messrs. Kennedy end Broom- 
field. They went out from the court with some pattidars 
immcdiately the mandap was set on fire ? 

A. No, some time after fire was set. 

Q. There were no other buildings on fire then. They 
went near the scene and returned ? 

A. Thoy got there efter I left. 

Q. How do you know that they hed got there ? 

A. I was told so immediately they got there. 

Q. You are getting into second-hend evidence again I 
am afraid, Mr. Deasi. Then later on the people did not 
jeer et them and interfere with them in any way ? 

A. The feeling was not anti-Europesn. 
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Q. Then you base your statement on that ? 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the military were in charge of 
the roads when they went away and there were no rioters? 

A. To a certain extent the military were in charge of 
the road. But there were people walking about. 

Q. Very well, of course there were. These were aH 
the statements that you wanted the Committee to believe 
and the sort of evidence and information on which you 
base them ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. Now, have you heard it suggested very strongly 
on the evening of the 10th at least that there wes some 
organization for a riot on the next day ? 

A. I have heard so. 


Q. Do you know on what that was based, viz., the 
alleged statement by Mr. Gandhi alluded to by Mr. Chat- 
field ? Have you heard Mr. Chatfield sey that definitely 
in the evening there was plen on the night of the 10th ? 

A. I will ask you to refer to the report mede by Mr. 
Guider which absolutely gives contrary information. § 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Chatfield whether the report sent 
by Mr. G ondhi was before or after the interview in which 
he said there was no organisation on the 10th ? 

A, No. 


Q. Would you be surprised to know that later when 
Mr. Gandhi only suspected at first and thought some 
educated men were behind it all, later on he discredited 
that there were some people planning on the night of 
the 10th ? 

A. Mr. Gandhi is here to explain the point. 

Q. He will no doubt explain what is true, there is no 
doubt about it, but in view of that allegation, could you 
say that there could have been no organisation on the 
10th ? 

A. So far as my information goes there was absolutely. 
no organisation on the 10th. 

Q. How is it thet you knew this ? 


A. Well, I attended the meeting of the Sabha on the 
10th about nine o’clock and it was there that I had heard 
of it. 

Q. I did not understand Mr. Chatfield to allege thet 

« Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha Sabha was also assisting this ? 

A. No, it was the people who took an interest in these 
matters here. We dispersed and then next morning we 
met again, and if there were any such information it 
would have been brought to notice. In the morning I 
was there till about 9-30 and the mill-hands were slso 
there and they were quite prepared to listen to me. 

Q. They were armed with sticks ? 

A. Yes, because it was a fair dey, t.e., the usual Friday 
fair. These people always take sticks to the feir to be 
sold. 

Q. Did they go with sticks to the fair ? 

A. Sticks are sold at the fair and they might have 
picked them from the Friday fair. 

Q. Now I just want to remind you of the sort of state- 
ment that you have made on the river-bed. Are they 
not different to your evidence here ? 

A. I would like you to mention eny particular state- 
ment made in the river-bed. 

Q. I just want you to say whether you seriously con- 
sidered the statements that you made on the river-bed ? 

A. Decidedly. - 

Q. I will not go into very many details. You dealt 
with the Rowlatt Act I suppose in the river-bed ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You explained thoroughly to the people the reasons 
why Government psssed the Rowlatt Act ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You read to them the Rowlatt Commission’s 
Report ? 

A. Just little extracts here and there, and also criticised 
the report. . 

Q. What extracts did you read out ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Did you suggest to other people and to the Com- 
mittee in your evidence that the crimes committed were 
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few and far between and that the whole thing wes exag- 
gerated ? 

A. I said on one occzsion that it is possible for the 
Criminal Investigation Department to get out nny stete- 
ments ageinst an individual, but unless it wes sifted by 
any judiciel tribunel it wes not correct st ell. 

Q. Did you not suggest to the people thet the Report 
of the Rowlatt Committce wes not true ? 

A. It was faulty Isaid. That is my opinion still. 

Q. You told people thet the Rowlstt Commission’s 
report was not « true report. 

President—I think we need not go into details. Ge- 
nerally speaking Mr. Dessi did present his views ege.inst 
the Rowlatt Bill. 

Mr. Kemp to witness— 

Q. I just went to ask you one more question. You 
were awsre thet there were violent misrepresentstions 
going about with reference to the Rowl:.tt Act ? 

A. Not in this pert of the country. 

Q. But you have been resding the ps.pers at times ? 

A. I saw some extracts from the Pioneer. 

@. Have you been res.ding the Bombay Chronicle ? 

A, Iame constant resder of it. 

Q. Did you not find some misrepresentetions men- 
tioned in it ? 

A. Misropresentations 2s reproduced from these pe.pers. 

Q. Well, now you knew that they were going about ? 

A. In other parts of the country. 

-Q. But those papers were read here ? 

A. Not very widely. 

Q. But they were being reid by people here ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you teke any steps to refute these misrepresen- 
tations ? - 

A. Xo, we did not. 

Q. Did you not know thet thcse misrepresentetions 
were exciting the people ? 

A, When we correctly representcd the statute we 
thought it was quite sufficient. 

Q. Now I will come very briefly to the events of the 
(10th and 11th. ‘On the 10th evening you were on the 
Richey Rozd ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You went from there to Rai Behedur Bulekhides’s 
house ? 

A, I wanted to see the City Megistreate Mr. Cheggen- 
lal first and then went there afterwards. 

Q. Anyhow you went to Bulekhides’s house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you went there definitely to esk him to with- 
draw the police ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Beceuse the City Police excited the people ? 

A. No, I found there was « lerge crowd of people there 
and tried to disperse the crowd, ond & sub-inspector 
joined me. The crowd wes e bit excited on the sight of 
bayonets. I tried to impress on Mr. Acton, the Inspector, 
the advisebility of moving eway end I hed some little 
conversation with him end then I thought I hed better 
go to the City Megistrete end ask him to withdraw the 
police becuse they were exciting the mob. 

Q. About these hend-bills, I think you were one of © 
those who distributed some of these hand-bills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 11th you had gone out early 
perhaps for a walk ? 

A. I went to the court that morning. 

Q. But you were out in the streets, were you not ? 

A. After thet I wes returning. 

Q. And it was your informetion then, ond you gave it 
to sub-inspector Kothewela, that there would not be 
eny trouble during the dsy ? 

A, I did not see Mr. Kothewale. 

Q. But you remember to have seen Dr. Kanuga and 
others ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On that dey you went to court early ? 

A. At about half-past seven. 

Q. And you were there at the time the fire broke out ? 
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A. I was out in the stréets. 

Q. When did you first get wind of the fire ? 

A. I was trying to pecify a crowd of mill-hands, in 
fect 7 of us, and we thought that we had succeeded in 
pscifying them. 

Q. When you were in the Bhedar whet d'd you do? 

A. Idd my best to extinguish the fire. 

Q. I know thet, and I have edmitted thet point, but 
after thet what did you do? 

A. I went beck to my house. I wes heving « drink 
at the time when I wes told thet there wos 2 crowd rush- 
ing towards the court. I then went to the court com- 
pound snd managed to keep back the crowd. Then I 
remained in the court house for some time. I was told 
thet the District Registrir’s office wes on fire. I ren 
off again and sew the flemes there. I again heard shots 
near the Bank of Bombay. : 

Q. Just after this you had no control st all over the 
crowd. Hed you? 

. I had no control. 

. You went into Mr. Vallebhai’s house ? 

. Iwas nesr the staircase on the rond. 

You never went into the house ? S 
. Never. 

. Mr. Vaellzbhai end others were there ? 

. Yes. Mr. Vellabhai wes there end there were 
some others who were srrenging to remove the wounded 
from there. After that I egein went to the court end I 
stayed with the first Additional Judge Mr. Varudev 
till about 11-30. 

Q. There is one more question. You did not recognise 
anyone in this crowd ? You did not recognise ony of the 
rioters at all? ‘ 


A, There were mill-hends. I did not come into con- 
tact with the mill-hends. I could have recognised if I was 
asked a dey or two efter thst. But subsequently I would 
not be able to recognise them. There were some fat 
people end some peculiar looking chz.ps who could have 
been recognised. - 

You did not inform the police ? 
. Nobody asked me. 
. You know you ought to inform them ? 
. It was not possible. 
. You know the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
. Yes, 
. You know Section 44 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What does that say ? 

A. If you will give me the section, I will read the sec- 
tion to you. 

Q. It runs thus: ‘Every person, whether within or 
without the presidency towns, aware of the commission 
of, or of the intention of any other person to commit, 
any offence punishable under any of the following sections 


mOROROR 


OrAOAOAS 


of the Indian Penal Code...... ...-Shall, in the absence - 


of reasonable excuse, the burden of proving which shall 
lie upon the person co aware, forthwith give information 
to the nearest magistrate or police-officer of such com- 
mission or intention.” 

A, About the commission of offences, everybody knew 
what the offences were. : 
~ @. Can you say whether any member of the Home Rule 
League or Satyagraha Sabha or any Satyagrahi at all 
gave evidence on behalf of the prosecution in any case ? 

A. I do not know who gave evidence. 

Q. You do not know? 

A. I do not know who the witnesses were, 
certain people were called by the police. 

Q. We have heard that ? 

A. I know that. 


know 


By Mr. V. J. Patel, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, Ahmed- 
abad— 
Q. You know that in Bhogilal Bhagat’s case, Dr. 
Kanuga gave evidence on behalf of the prosecution ? 
A. I know Bhagat’s case ; I cannot say whether Dr. 
Kanuga was a witness or not. I took no interest, I 
was not consulted by anybody. 
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Q. You say that the Rowlatt Act is to be disobeyed 
according to the conditions of the pledge ? 

A, Yes. - 

Q. Is it not possible for you to explain how it would 
be possible for a Satyagrahi to respectfully disobey the 
provisions ? 

A. Part II is quite clear. The Governor-General has 
to be satisfied of the reports of some officers, and we know 
very well, in the mofusstl at any rate, how that information 
is communicated to the Governor-General. We, know 
how the Criminal Investigation Department and the 
village officers manufacture evidence against these 
people. - 

(The President.—I do not think that ‘s the answer to 
the question. The question was how was it possible to 
civilly disobey laws. 

A. Your Lordship will sce Part II of the Rowlatt Act is 
similar to the provis‘ons of the Criminal Procedure Code 
with regard to being bound down to report your presence 
at certain places and then to be interned or externed at a 
particular place. We can civilly disobey an order pasaed 
against us for reporting ourselves at particular places 
and thereby incurring the penalty under the Act, if we 
believe that the Act was wrongly applied to a particular 
place.) 

“Q. On the morning of the 10th, when the information 
about Mr. Gandhi’s arrest was received, were you sent 


- for? 


A. T was working in the bar library. I was sent for 
by Mr. Patel. We had a conference whether that news 
was to be given to the public or whethcr it was to be 
kept back, and eventually we decided that the people 
would come to know of it one way or the other. While 
discussing, we got a number of people who came to 
enquire about its correctness. So we thought it was 
better to give the correct version of the situation. 

Q. Was the leaflet that has been produced in this 
court on behalf of Government ever understood by any- 
body in Ahmedabad as a general invitation for hartal ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever understand it in that sense ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did anybody understand it like that till it was 
produced in court ? 

A. The general public took it as a matter of rejoicing 
and sugar was distributed by some people. 

Q. And that was the object of publishing that leaflet ? 

A. Yes, quite so. 

Q. It was put to you as if the hartal was the forerunner 
of the disturbances. You know that there was another 
hartal in December last on the Khilafat_day in Ahmed- 
abad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any disturbance ? 

A. No. 

Q: Was there any forcing of harlal on anybody ? 

A, No. 

Q. On the question of the justifiability or otherwise 
of what is known as Martial Law proclamations, did you 
then know or did anybody in the city know that the civil 
authorities were in power when the military were in- 
troduced in the city and the proclamation was issued ? 

A. I remember to have read a notice on the notice- 
board of the district court that the 11th and 12th were 
to be considered as dies non, that there was to be no 
work going on and the courts might re-open after some 
time. 

Q. I put it to you that till you heard the Government 
case in this Committee, were you ever under the impres- 
sion that the military authorities were called in aid of 
the civil authorities ? 

A. That was not the impression created on the minds 
of people in Ahmedabad. 

Q. And the subsequent withdrawal of Martial Law 
by the leaflet* signed by Mr. Pratt, Commissioner, made 
the position quite clear? 

A. Yes, distinct. 


* Appendix 6 to the statement of the Bombay Goyernment, page 208, 
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Q. If there was shooting in the city during that period 
without an order from a magistrate, do you know of any 
law under which shooting could be done ? 

A. My legal knowledge is very poor; I think it was 
under Martial Law. 

Q. Unless it was under Martial Law, the military could 
not be justified in firing upon the mob or crowds of 10 
if they were going about their peaceful avocations without 
an order from a magistrate ? 

A. It is only under Martial Law. 

(The President.—The way in which you put the question 
is not proper. 
was justified ? If it is a peaceful crowd of 10 or moro 
there would be no firing at all. There was some prospect 
of committing acts of violence. 

Mr. Patel_—That is certainly the case.) 

Q. You say that Mr. Chatfield was a very popular 
Officer ? 

A. Yea. 

- Q. Will you be able to speak in the same way about 
the* Commissioner ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why? 

A. Whenever we met him in public, we have noticed 
his atuck-up manner and he has been giving us grand- 
motherly or grandfatherly advice as if we were achool- 
boys. 

Q. What would you call his attitude ? 

A. Most offensive. Any gentleman with any iota of 
self-respect would have resented that, and particularly 
the tone of Mr. Pratt. 

Q. Do you know whether the chief witness, the chief 
man who tried to protect the life of Sergeant Fraser, 
Avandlal, was a member of the Home Rule League ? 

A. There are 80 many members of the Home Rule 
League. I cannot say that as I am quite sure of that. 

Q. Do you know if Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Boyd and 
other officials who were moving about in the thick of the 
fight identified anybody till now ? 


Is it under these circumstances that firing . 


A. No; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or any of these officials, Deputy Collectors, Assis- 
tant Collectors, Mamlatdars ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. I want to ask you one or two questions about the 
conspiracy or the organisation on the evening of the 10th. 
You know that it is for those who assert a positive 
proposition to prove that fact ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And it is not for those who‘assert a negative propo- 
sition to prove that ? 
A. It is self-evident. 


Q. Now you have heard the whole evidence in this 
case ; except the bare assertion of Mr. Chatfield, no fact 
havo- been proved before this Committee, 


(The President.—You cannot ask a witness to give the 
Committee advice.) 


Q. Has any evidence been placed before this Committee 
in your hearing that there was conspiracy up to now ? 
A. No. 


Q. In cross-examination the statement of Mr. Chatfield 
was referred to you ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You were asked whethor you adhere to that state- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. @ 

Q. Except referring to the statement of Mr. Gandhi, 
did Mr. Chatfield refer to any other evidence ? 

A,No. .- 

Q. With regard to giving evidence, whether they were 
Satyagrahis or not, were people summoncd as witnesses 
in any cases ? 

A. They were called by the police. 

Q. Were they summoned to give evidence in any case ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 


pe 


Mr. M. K. GANDHI, Bar.-at-Law, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— : 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, we have been informed that you are 
the author of the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. I would like you to give us an explanation of what 
that movement is ? 


A. It was a movement intended to replace methods 
of violence. It is a movement based entirely on truth. 
It is, as I have conceived it, an extension of the domes- 
tic law on the political field, and my own experience has 
led me to the conclusion that that movement and that 
movement alone can rid India of the possibilities of 
violence spreading throughout the length and breadth of 
the land for the redress of grievances, supposed or real. 


Q. So far as it has any bearing upon our enquiry, you 
adopted it in connection with the opposition to the 
Rowlatt Bill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with it you asked people to 
pledge themselves by what is known as the Satyagraha 
vow ? 

A.I did. 

Q. Am I correct in holding that the Satyagraha vow 
is this? Starting with the narrative as to the objection- 
able paragraphs of the Rowlatt legislation, Satyagrahis 
pledge themselves to civilly disobey the Rowlatt Act and 
such other acts as the committee to be appointed may 
determine: Was it your intention to enlist as many 
Satyagrahis as possible ? aoe 

A. Yes, consistently with the carrying on of the 
movement in a proper way, that is to say, if I found a 
million men who were capable of understanding the truth 
and adhering by it and never using violence, I would 
certainly be glad to have the million men, 


VOL. 


Q. You will get as many Satyagrahis as possible if you 
are satisfied that they understand the nature of the 
movement ? x 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is not your movement a movement essentially 
antagonistic to Government? Don’t you substitute 
the determination of this committee for the will of 
Government ? ft 

A. Not in my opinion. That is not the spirit in which 
the movement has been conceived, and that is not the 
spirit in which the movement wherever I have led it has 
been understood by the people. 

Q. Look at it from the point of view of Government, 
Mr. Gandhi. If you are the Government yourself, 
what would you say to » movement that was started 
by someone to the effect that none of your laws were 
to be obeyed and instead the will of some committee 
was to be obeyed ? 


‘A. That would not be stating the whole of the case for 
Satyagrahis. I would put it this way. If I was in charge 
of the Government of a country and I found myself face 
to face with a body of men who were determined to find 
out the truth, who were determined to seek redress in 
connection with unjust laws without inflicting violence, 
without rioting, without arson, I would welcome the 
body of men and I would consider that they were the best 
constitutionalists, as Governor, I could get by my aide, 
because they would keep me in the right track. 

Q. I suppose it is the case in India as elsewhere that 
people differ as to the justice or injustice of particular 
laws ? 

A. Yes; and that is the reason, the main reason, why 
violence is eliminated here. The Satyagraht gives his 
opponent the same right of independence and feeling of 
truth that he reserves to himself, seeing that he wants 
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to fight for truth he will do so by inviting injury upon 
his own person. 

Q. Before you come to the question of violence, I 

* was looking at it from the point of view of the continuing 
of Government. Would it be possible to continue Go- 
vernment if a body of men stood up against Government 
who were to accept not the Government’s view of what 
was right or what was wrong, but the view of an inde- 
pendent committee ? 

A. I think that it would be quite possible, and I have 
found within my experience of 8 years of continuous 
struggle in South Africa that it was so. I found General 
Smuts who went through the whole of that campaign, 
said in the end, that if all conducted themselves as the 
Satyagrahis had done, he should have nothing to say. 

Q. That was in connection with a particular campaign. 
There was nothing objectionable, but, so far as I recollect 
—I may be arong—there was no such pledge as was 
given here ? 

A. Certainly. Every Satyagrahi was bound to resist 
all those laws which he considered to be unjust and all 
those laws which were not of a criminal character in order 
to bend Government to the will of the people. 

Q. You see in your present pledge, you have gone a 
step further. It is not what laws the Satyagrahi considers 
unjust but it is what the committee considers unjust that 
he has got to disobey ? 

A. I was only this morning discussing about it. That 
pledge or part of the pledge is really a restraint. If 
you will re-read it, you will find that that pledge or that 
part of the pledge is designed to be a restraint upon 
individual liberty so far as the breach of laws was con- 
cerned ; and as I intended to make it a mass movement, 
I felt that some such step was necessary that no man 
should become the lord of the masses, so far as the 
Satyagrahis were concerned. Therefore I conceived this 
plan that the committee should be able to say what laws 
may be broken en masse. 

Q. We know the saying that doctors differ, and I 
understand from Mr. Desai that even Satyagrahis differ 
occasionally ? 

A. I have not the slightest doubt and I have found it 
to my cost. 

Q. I put this case to you. Supposing a Satyagraki 
was satisfied in his own mind that a particular law was 
& just law and ought to-be obeyed but the committee of 
Satyagrahis said ‘ disobey this law’, what was the Satya- 
grahi who signed such a pledge to do ? 

A. He is not bound to disobey that law which he does 
not consider to be unjust and we had such Satyagrahis 
in abundance. - 

Q. According to the terms of the pledge, as I understand 
he would be bound to disobey that ? 

A. Not as I have conceived the pledge and not as I 
have interpreted it. If the committee will say that my 
interpretation of the pledge is faulty, all I can say is I 
should mend the error the next time I start a Satyagraha 
campaign. 

Q. I do not wish to give you advice Mr. Gandhi, I 
‘know that you would not take it, if I did. But this 
Satyagraha is a rather dangerous campaign ? 

A. I wish I could disabuse the committee really of 
this attitude that it is a dangerous campaign. If you 
will conceive the compaign as designed in order to rid the 
country of the school of violence, then you will share the 
same concern that I have that at any cost a movement of 
this character should remain in the country and purify 
it certainly. : 

Q. In connection with the Rowlatt legislation, I 
know we have been told that there was a very general 
widespread Indian opposition to the Rowlatt legislation. 
Look at that legislation from an independent standard, 
apart altogether from the Indian or European standpoint. 
Would you indicate briefly to me what the essence of 
your objection to the legislation is ? 

A. As I read the Rowlatt Committee’s report and 
came to the end of it, and I saw the legislation that was 
fore-shadowed, I felt that it was not warranted by the 
facts that were produced by the committee. As I read 


o 


the legislation itself, I felt that it was so restrictive of 
human liberty, that no self-respecting person or no self- 
respecting nation could allow such legislation to appear 
on its regular statute book. When I saw-the debates 
in the Legislative Council, I felt that the opposition aga‘nst 
it was universal and when I found that agitation or that 
opposition flouted by the Government, I felt that for me, 
as a self-respecting individual, as a member of a vast 
Empire, there was no course left open but to resist that 
law to the utmost. 

Q. So far as the objects of that legislation are concerned, 
have you any doubt that the objects were to put down 
revolutionary and anarchical crimes ? 

A. I have no doubt that the object was laudable. 

Q. Those are quite laudable objects ? 

A, Quite 80. 

Q. Your complaint then must be as regards the methods 


. adopted ? 


A. Entirely that. 

Q. If I have understood it rightly, what you complain 
of is that greater power has been given to the executive 
than they enjoyed before ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. I understand that the éxecutive had these powers 
during the period of the European war under the Defence 
of India Act ? : 

A. That is true. The Defence of India Act was an 
emergency legislation. The Defence of India Act was 
designed to secure the co-operation of everybody in 
order to put down any violence that might be offered 
by any school at the moment ; and it was with the greatest 
reluctance that the people really accepted the Defence 
of India Act, but the Rowlatt legislation was of a different 
character altogether as I apprehended ; then the people 
had the additional advantage of having the experience 
of the working of the Defence of India Act. 

Q. Suppose now, Mr. Gandhi,-that the Rowlatt legis- 
lation was to be put into operation ; in the first instance 
the Local Government should be satisfied that there 
was a state of anarchy existing, and in the second place, 
the Government of India had to take that attitude. 
Would you see any serious objection to it ? 

A. I would see most serious objection. I would not 
as legislator leave that power in the hands of an executive 
which I had repeatedly found wanting. I have known 
the executive Government in India to have run mad. 
I would certainly not arm a Government of that character 
with any such arbitrary powers.* 

Q. Then your objection really comes back to this, 
that you think that the Government of India in the prose- 
cution of a laudable object adopted a wrong. measure. 
Is not the proper method of dealing with that from a 
constitutional point of view to endeavour to get the 
legislation remedied by satisfying the Government of 
the inexpediency of the measure ? 


A, I tried to get that done. On hended knee I pleaded 
before Lord Chelmsford and before other English officers 
I had the pleasure of mecting and placed my view-point 
before him also. I am glad to say that some of them 
accepted the view that I placed before them, but they 
said that the Rowlatt Committee made these recom- 
mendations and they were helpless, I think we exhausted 
all the resources open to us. 


Q. If an honest opponent differs from your view, 
you cannot expect to satisfy him of the rightness of your 
cause all of a sudden. You must do so by degrees ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Is not refusing to obey that or any other law 
you choose to seject a rather drastic way of attempt- 
ing to do that ? 


A. I respectfully differ. When I find that even 
my father has imposed upon me a law which is repugnant 
to my conscience, I think it is the least drastic course 
that I adopt by respecfully telling him ‘* Father. I cannot 
obey this.” I do nothing but justice to my father when 
I do that. If I may say so without any disrespect to 
the committee, I have simply followed that in my own 
domestic circle, and I found I had done so with tho 
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greatest advantage. I have placed that before Indians 
and everybody for acceptance. Rather than feol angry 
with my father, I would respectfully tell him ‘I cannot 
obey this law.” I sce nothing wrong in that. If it 
is not wrong for me to say so to my father, there is nothing 
wrong for me to say so to a friend or to a Government. 

Q. Now in the prosecution of your Satyagraha move- 
ment against the Rowlatt legislation you resolved to 
open a hartal throughout India ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. When the hartal was on, no business was to be done, 
thereby to show disapproval of Government's action ? 

A. Yes, . 

Q. Hartal means then general cessation of business 
throughout the whole country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you have a gencral cessation of business for a 
brief time nothing harmful might result. But if the ces- 
sation is for a lengthened period will it not be productive 
of great harm to the people ? 

A. Very great. 

Q. As regards your hartal, it was originally to bo held 
on the 30th March? 

A. I had simply. said the second Sunday after the 
publication. : 

Q. The second Sunday was the 6th April. Some 
people sccmed to have made a miscalculation ? 

4. No miscalculation. Those who came to know 
of the Viceregal assent immediatély after it was given, 
for them the calculation would be 30th March. That 
was brought to the notice of the people in Ma@ras. I 
immediately sent a telegram fixing the 6th Apri, bud 


- at the end of the day telegrams had gone all over India 


when this letter * was published fixing the second Sunday 
after tho Viceregal assent was given in Delhi. Unfor- 
tunately, the Aartal came prematurely. 

Q. When the harfal camo in Delhi, unfortunately 
serious riots took place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the hartal is it your view that the abs- 
tention from business should be entirely passive ? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. Then anything like what I may call active persua- 
sion on the part of those who observed any hartal, to get 
others to follow their oxample, would be disapproved ? 

A. Entirely; if that active persuasion was exerted 
on the day of the harlal. In any case that would be 
disapproved. It will not be disapproved if in preparing 
the people for the hartal leaflets were distributed and 
people were told from platforms, in their different houses 
also, tltat it was a proper thing for them to do. 

Q. We know as a fact that there were a great number 
of meetings held in connection with your movement 
when gentlemen in sympathy with your views endeavoured 
to persuade the people generally as to the propriety of 
adopting the course you advocated ; and in consequence 
of that general agitation there was a very general campaign 
throughout the country to observe the harial conforming 
to your views ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. But now if I follow you aright, you disapproved 
of any people observing tho hartal endeavouring to make 
people to get down on the day of tho hartal from their 
tongas or motor cars in which they happened to be 
driving ? 

A. I felt very much grieved when I heard that. 

Q. That would be fully against your ‘doctrine ? 

A. Very fully. 

Q. And if anything of that sort occurred, inevitably 
violence or riot would ensue ? 

A, Yes, that would. 

Q. May I take it, that you won’t disapprove of the 
action of the police or civil authority in interfering with 
those who were observing the harlal and also endcavour- 
ing to force others to ad6pt a similar course, so long 
as the police acted with sufficient restraint and for- 


bearance ? A 


A. I saw no recourse was open to the police but 
to do that. 

Q. And_if that is your view, from what happened 
@ fortiori I take it as your view that it was improper 
on the part of any people to go to the shop-keepers 
aud tell them to close their shops ? 

A. On the day it was highly improper. 

Q. It would be still more highly improper to jostle 
the unfortunate shop-kcepers who have not been willing 
to close their shops, from the Sulyagraha stand-point ? 

A. I will hold it to be criminal. 

Q. In connection with the hartal on the 6th, there was 
no violence, but wo had a considcrable amount of evi- 
dence on all these times of persuasion being brought 
to bear upon people to make them observe the hartal ? 

A. There was that. 

Q. Those were indications of improper action ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Your licutenant in Delhi is Swami Shraddhanand 
“eee eee ee 2 

A. I would hardly call him my licutenant. I would 
like to call him my esteemed co-worker. 

Q. He wrote to you a letter upon the subject of hartal. 
He indicated to you that after what occurred in Delhi 
and, I think also in the Punjab, it was manifest that you 
could not have a general hartal without violence inevitably 
ensuing ? Se 

A. I do not think he said that in so many words. I 
cannot recall the contents of that letter.* 

Q. It was very much to that effect ? 

A. I think what he said was —he went much further— 
that it was not possible; he was not referring to the 
hartal, but the law-breaking campaign; he suggested 
that the Satyagraha campaign could not be carried on 
with impunity among the masses of people but there 
was zeally a difference between him and me. When 
I suspended civil disobedience he thought that I ought 
not to suspend civil disobedience, but when I found it 
necessary to suspend civil disobedience because I had 
not obtained sufficient control over the people in order 
to prevent violence then he said: “‘ If this is the position 
you take up the moral for me to draw is that Satyagraha 
can never be put into action as mass movement” I 
think that is the drift of his letter. I had to discuss 
it with him also. 

Q. Did he agree with you? 

A. I do not know whether he is stil holding that 
view to-day. Facts might have, converted him. I 
feel fhat suspension of civil disobedience is as much a 
necessity as prosccuting civil disobedience, ; 

Q. You sce if you havo complete abstention from 
work and simultaneously you have the application of 
such a doctrine as civil disobedience of law among the 
masses of idle people, there will be great difficulty in 
distinguishing between passive and active resistance, 
Mr. Gandhi ? Z 

A, I will like’your lordship to draw a sharp distinction 
between hartal and Satyagraha proper. Hartal may 
sometimes be satyagrahic or may not be. Here civil 
disobedience as such had absolutely nothing to do with 
hartal, Hartal had a twofold purpose; one to strike 
the imaginat‘on of the people as also to strike the imagina- 
tion of the Government ; but the second was a discipline 
for those who have to offer disobedience. I had no 
method of understanding tho mind of India except 
by some such striking thing. If I had simply satistied 
myself with fasting I would not have known how many 
fasted, or with prayer, I would not have known how, 
many prayed, The harlal is a proper index to show how 
far I could carry my principle. 

Q. I quite follow the difference between the two things. 
But if you have the hartal in the same time as Satyagraha 
doctrine is being preached? It was being preached 
at public meetings ? 

A. Certainly, on that very day. 

Q. Do you not create a condition of very great danger | 
to peace and order ? 


© Annexure to Mr. Gandhi’s written statement, page 252.) 
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© Not traccablo by Mr, Gandhi or claewhere. 2 
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A. On the contrary, I promote peace. And I have 
done it mysclf on the 6th of April, because I was there 
in Bombay, and there was some fear of people themselves 
offering violence. And I am here to tell you that no 
violence, no real violence was offered by the people, 
because people were being told the truc nature of 
Satyagraha. It was an amazing sight for mc to sec thous- 
ands of people behaving in a perfectly peaceful manner. 
That would not have been the case if the Sulyagraha 
doctrine had not been preached in the right key. It 
all depends on the doctrine of Satyagraha or the doctrine 
of hate in the forin Satyagraha. But to enforce Satyagraha 


and call upon those who are engaged in hartal to break ~ 


the law is a different application and it is that which 
I am trying to distinguish. 

Q. Coming to the occurrences in which you yourself 
were implicated, you intended to proceed to Delhi and 
to the Punjab and you were met at Palwal and escorted 
back to Bombay ?° 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. As I understand, were you formally arrested ? 

A. I was absolutely in form and substance arrested 
and I was surprised to find it so often said that it was 
not so. The train pulled up between Muttra and Palwal 
and the order was served on me when we reached the 
border and the police officer exceedingly courteously 
reasoned with me saying how bad it would be for them 
to arrest me at a way-side station and how it would not 
be possible to have a magistrate and that he did not know 
what proceedings would be adopted. We reached 
Palwal. At that station, I saw not only the Superintendent 
of Police, I think it was the Delhi Superintendent of Police, 
but also a party of officers. I suppose they were police 
constables, I cannot say exactly who they were and the 
officer placing his hands on my shoulders said ‘ Mr. 
Gandhi, I arrest you.” He served two orders on,me, 
then he asked me quickly to remove my luggage, not 
myself personally, but he had the luggage removed and I 
was called upon to point out the things that had to be 
removed. He asked whether there was any man. who 
wanted to be with me. Then there was a friend who 
came with me. There was a police guard. I intended to 

“ go to the platform to clear my throat and the police 
challenged me. They were right. There were all the 
simple ingredients of proper arrest. 

Q. We heard of far-reaching ingredients. 

A. I do not say it was anything bad. The police 
performed, as they themselves said, the painful duty, 
as gently and as courteously as any geptleman could 
possibly do. 

Q. Do not you understand that all that was required 


of you was, in consequence of the order of Government, . 


you wero not to proceed to Delhi or the Punjab but 
you should go back to Bombey ? 


A. Yes; thgt was what the police said at the place 
where the train was held up. By the time I was arrested 
I-had actually committed an offence. Therefore I was 
arrested. The officer arresting me did not know how 
I was to be dealt with. When I came to Muttra I received 
further orders. 

Q. And the nature of the further orders was that you 
were asked to go back to Bombay ? 

A. Not at all. I was taken under escort. There were 
two changes at Muttra. There was this police officer. He 
did not know what was to be done. He said I would 
have to be taken straight to the Secretary and therefore 
I would have to await orders as to what would be done to, 
me. Then he oxchanged some words with Mr. Bowring 
at Siwai Madhopur where the Peshawar train joined th» 
Bombay train. I was taken to the Commissioner who 
had certain orders and it was he who produced the 
order when I was taken to Bombay. But Mr. Bowring 
himself was unaware of what was to happen to me when 
I was to be taken to Bombay. He was met, I believe, 
at Surat by an officer who came there from Bombay. 
He had a chat with mo. It was daybreak. Mr. Bowring 
had a conversation with this officer, then he told mc 
that I would be free in Bombay, 


Q. It amounts to this, that in ccnsequence of an crder 
of Government it was made clear to you that you would 
not be allowed to proceed to Delhi or the Punjab, but 
if you remained at Bombay you will be allowed perfect 
freedom ? 

A. Certainly in the Bombay Presidency. 

Q. Of course that is a little different from the idea 


- that you have been taken and forcibly thrown into jail ? 


A. Ido not know if anybody charged Government with 
forcibly throwing me into jail. Everybody asked what 
is the truth, when I was arrested. I do not think that 
anybody has made it a matter of complaint against 
Government, except that Government had no business 
to turn me away from a mission of peace which Govern- 
ment knew I was bent on. 

@. There may be a difference of opinion, quite an honest 
difference of opinion, between you and the Government 

A. I have accopted that position. 

Q.-Rightly or wrongly, if they had thought that if you 
were allowed to proceed to Delhi in order to propagate 
the doctrine, riot might ensue, they would be justified 
in taking that action ? 

A. From their own view. From that standpoint 
I have absolutely nothing to say. 

Q. Subsequently to your arrest, very unfortunately 
serious incidents occurred in Delhi and the Punjab 
and also in Ahmedabad here? The only matter we have 
got to deal with hero is as regards Ahmedabad itself. 
In Ahmedabad as we bave been told, you enjoyed great 
popularity among the mill workers on account of the fact 
that you intervened successfully in one of their disputes 
and your arrest secms to have created a great resentment 
on their part, and very unfortunately again, on the part 
of the mob, on the 11th and 12th at Ahmedabad and 
Viramgam. So far as these incidents are concerned, 
you have no personal knowledge ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 


Q. I do not know whether there is any matter in 
connection with them on which you would like to present 
your views which wculd be useful in enabling us to form 
our opinion ? 

A. I would venture to present this thing in connection 
with these riots. I consider that the action of this mob 
whether in Ahmedabad or in Viramgam was totally un- 
juetified and I have thought that it was a very sad thing 
that they lost self-control. I do not wish to offer the 
slightest defence for the acts of the mob, but at the same 
time I would like to say that the people amongst whom, 
rightly or wrongly, I was popular were put to such severo 
stress by Government who should have known better. 
I think the Government committed an unperdonable 
error of judgment and th: mob committed a similar un- 
pardonabl> error, but more unpardonable on the part of 
the mob than on the part of the Government. I wish to 
say that alsoas a Satyagrahs, I cannot finda single thing 
done by the mob which I can defend or justify. No amount 
of provocation, however great, could justify people from 
doing as they have done. It has been sugge*ted to me 
that all those who did it were not. Satyagrahis. That 
is true. But they chose to take part in the Satyagraha 
movement and came under the Satyagraha d'scipline. 
These were the terms in which J have spoker: to the people ; 
and it gives me the greatest plcasure and also pain to 
declar2 my settled conviction before this Committee 
also. I have said thie elsewhere. I would proceed 
further with what I have come to know. 

Q. Very well. 

A, As soon as I came\here I endeavoured to do what 
I was capable of doing in order to repair the mischief 
and the error, as I sensed at the time. I placed it before 
the people and at the disposal of the authorities also, 
and I had a very] “1g interview with Mr. Pratt and with 
other officers. I was to have held a meeting by their 
consent. I think Mr. Robertson also was present at 
the time, on the 13th; but I thought that it would not 
be possible for me to hold the meeting that day. Whether 
it war martial law or whatever it was, that was not the 
deciding factor ; my co-workers were not able to reach 
the people; they sent volunteers to send notices. I 
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conferred with Mr. Pratt and he said ‘yes, you could 
hold the meeting on the 14th.’ So the meeting took 
place on the 14th. There I adumbrated what I felt. 
It happened that there I used the words ‘ organisation’ 
and ‘education’ both of which terms havo been so much 
quoted against me and against the people. If ageinst 


me, it is no matter ; but if against the people, it matters . 


very materially. The speech itself was in Gujarati. 
If you will read it—of course, you won’t, ‘but Sir 
Chimanlal will. 

He will be able to guide the Committee there and he 
will correct me if I am misunderstanding or misinter- 
preting the meaning of the terms. I have translated a 
Gujarati word which simply means those who know 
how to read and write, Shithala, and I chose the word 
Bhanela as I sensed the thing before me at the time. 
I had no time to keep together all the evidence that 
could have come before me. I used the word Bhanela 
in the sense of ‘ leader’ ‘a man who can read and write.’ 
I have spoken not of ‘ organisation’ but I might have 
said this thing ‘done in an organised manner.’ I do 
not wish to withdraw a single word from that. But I 
want the Committee to understand if I could make the 
Committee understand that I referred only to the events 
in Ahmedabad. I had then no knowledge even of what 
had happened in Viramgam ; but at Ahmedabad, looking 
at the whole picture and talking to the people, because I 
had talked to a large number of people who were before me, 
not merely at the meeting but also before the meeting, 
I felt that this thing was organised and I hold on te that 
even now. I had no hesitation in saying it to Mr. Guider, 
I had no hesitation in saying it to Mr. Chatfield, I em 
here to repeat that statement. In my opinion, the thing 
was organised, but there it stands. There was no question 
whether it was a deep-laid conspiracy through the length 
and breadth of India or a deep-rooted organisation of 
which this was a part. The organisation was hastily 
constructed ; the organisation was not in th2 sense in 
which we understand the word organisation. There 
iamy expression‘‘ This thing has been done in an organis*d 
manner.” I certainly felt strengthened in my supposi- 
tion as I marched along with the facta I was getting. 
I wish also to place my position before the Committee. 
When I was addressing many people, I was not concerned 
with what steps the Government will take and it was 
necessary for me to diagnose the situation before the 
people. I was not concerned with giving any information 
to the police and when Mr. Guider came to me I said 
‘it was none of my business. I was simply a reformer, 
and if I could wean the people from the error of their 
ways,’ my position was justified and my task was finished ; 
if he thought that he could get a single name from me 
he was mistaken. I said I was taking a serious responsi- 
bility as a citizen and also I understood that responsibility. 
So you would put a proper valuation on my work. It is 
andmproper valuation on that word to hitch it on to any 
Organisation, real or fancied. If I confined that word to 
Ahmedabad alone, to masses of absolutely unlettered 
men, who would be able to make no fine distinctions— 
then you have got the idea of what that organisation is. 
This exactly is my opinion as given to him, and I have no 
hesitation in giving that opinion to the Committee. There 
were those poor deluded labourers whose one business was 
to see me released and seg Anasuyabai released. That 
it waa a wicked rumour deliberately started by some 
body I have not the slighcst-doubt. As soon as thess 
things happened the people thought there should be some- 
thing behind it. Then thero were the half educated raw 
youths. This is the work of theso, I am grieved to have 
to say. These youths possessed themselves with falsc 
ideas gathered from showe, such as the Cinematograph 
shows that they have Leen, gathered from silly novels 
and from the political literature of Europe. I know 
that school. I have mixed with theso mon and I have 
endeavoured to wean them. I may however tell the Com- 
mittee that there are to-day, I won’t be able to say 100, 
but Iwill not be surprised if I count it by the 20, men 
who have ceased to belong to the school of violence 
because of this, But it-was an organisation of this 


‘side. 


character. 4 think I have now given the full meaning 
of what I have said. I want deliberately to except 
those who go by the namo of university men or degree 
men. Ido not forone moment wish the Committee to 
understand that the degree men and the university men 
are incapable of doing that. On the contrary, the uni- 
versity men have elso often implicated themselves in 
these things but not in Ahmedabad, not for this purpose. 
Iam not aware of a single university man having instiga- 
ted these things. ~ - 

Q. As regards the organisation, you think it started 
on the 10th ? 

A. Mr- Chatfield has said that. I have not really 
taxed my mind on it, but it was an organisation or 
attempt made before the rioting took place. 

Q. 1 am not going to ask you to name any people 
in connection with this matter. Your view in so expres- 
sing yourself was apparently that there was a common 
purpose among the people who were affected on the 10th 
and 11th? 

A. I would not say there was a common purpose, 
I think I would be then exaggerating it on the other 
Not a common purpose that fired the whole mob, 
but I think your Lordship will agree with me that a com- 
mon purpose may be restricted to two or threo men and 
they are able to affect a whole mass of people, but once 
they have affected the people with their ideas, although 
originally they are the responsible people, the whole 
people are affected. 

Q. On this particular occasion on the 10th, 11th and 
12th the affection took the form of the obliteration 
of all trace of Government ; was not that so ? 

A. I think it was certainly anti-Government and I 
had not yet been able to make up my mind whether it 
was ants-European also. I am not really able to assist 
the Committee on that point. I would like to believe 
that it was not anti-European. There were certainly 
silver lines to this cloud. But I should certainly feel 
exceedingly hurt if I made the discovery, but I would 
place it before the Committee if I found that. 

Q. Iam not sure whether you desire to answer this 
question or not. According to Satyagraht doctrines, 
is it right that people who have committed crimes should 
be punished by the civil authorities ? 

A. Iam not prepared to say that it is wrong but there 
is a better method. It is really a difficult question to 
answer, because you do not anticipate any pressure from 
outside. But on the whole I think that it would be the 
proper thing to say that a Satyagrahi cannot possibly 
quarrel with any punishment that might be meted out 
to offenders and therefore he cannot be anti-Government 
in that sense. 

Q. But apparently it is against the doctrines of the 
Satyagraha to give assistance to Government by way 
of placing information that would lead to the conviction 
of offenders ? 

A. According tothe Satyagraha you say itis inconsis- 
tent. = 

Q. It is inconsistent ? 

A. That would be inconsistent. 

Q. Why ? 5 

A. For the s'mple reason that a Satyagrahi’s business 
is not to essist tho polico by that particular method 
which is open to the police or which the police adopts 
but he helps the authorities and the police by making 
the people more law-abiding and more respectful to 
authority. But when he sees lapses it is no part of his 
duty to combine his reform work with police work. The 
two are contradictory and inconsistent. I know Mr. 
Guider has challenged that. 

Q. You gave an answor to Mr. Guider and it was really 
on that answer that I was asking this question ? 

A. And he has not been able to dislodge me from that 
position. And I am fully aware that I have not dis- 
lodged him from h’s position. 

Q. Supposing a Satyagrahi had seen onc of the more 
scrious crimes committed in the course of these riots, 
actually committed in his own presence, would there 
be no obligation upon him to inform the police ? 
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A. Of course I have answered that before Mr. Guider 
and I think I must answer that here also. I do not 
want to misguide the youth of the country, but my 
answer is that even then he cannot go and give evidence 
against his brother, and when I say against his brother 
there is no distinction here of country or anything of 
that kind at all. 


Q. As Lunderstand your Satyagrahi vow, it is wholly 
independent of Indian or European nationality ? 

A. Certainly. And what I would suggest is that it is 
inherent in the thing. He cannot do the two things. 
I have now mixed with criminals of tho deadliest typo 
for a number ef years and I know that I have been instru- 
mental, howover poorly, but still I have been instrumed{tal 
in weaning them over. I should forfcit their confidence 
if I disclosed the name of a singlo man. — My business 
ends there. I should pay with my lifo if I have the 
epurage, in weaning the man who is about to do a 
criminal act, but if I have done that or after I have 
found myself unable to do it, the other duty docs not 


dovolve upon me, viz., of going and straightaway lodging 


the information before the police. 

Q. Of courso you see there isa distinction, Mr. Gandhi, 
between divulging a communication that has been made 
to you in confidence and making a statement as regards 
a crime that has been committed in your presence ? 
And you say it is not the duty of a Satyagrahs to assist 
the police ? 

A. I would say that it is the straightest conduct of a 
Satyagrahi not to do so and not to give evidence in a 
court of law even in connection with a crime which has 
been committed under his own noso and which he has 
assisted in preventing, but I do not want to carry that 
doctrine to that dangerous limit. I think it is open 
only in the rarest cases possible but it would be a prostitu- 
tion of the doctrine if a Satyagrahi having signed a pledge 
absolved himself from bringing criminals to justice ; 
nor does that follow from the Salyagraht pledge. But 
if a man modelled his life according to the principles of 
Satyagraha as I venture to think I have conceived them, 
I think there is no room for him to do so. But in order 
that I may not be misunderstood I am not ablo to say 
to-day that I will not give information against a man 
whom I havo scen in the act of committing a crime 
because Ido not claim to be a porfected Satyagrahi. 
Iam aiming at becoming it and when I have become that, 
probably God will never put such temptations in my way, 
but if they were there, I would certainly not give evidence. 
But to-day I am unable to say of myself that I would not 
do so. 

Q. Now there is one other point on which you may 
desire to expross your viows. As regards the measures 
which were taken by tho Government to ropress the 
riot, what have you to say about them ? 


A. In Ahmedabad I think that whether there was 
technically Martial Law or whether there was not, the 
impression left off my mind by Mr. Pratt and the other 
gentlemen who were thore was clearly that there was 
Martial Law. I feel that Martial Law was not 
necessary but I am not really competent to judgo 
that. I think that the Governmont acted with the grea- 
test restraint and with forbearance under provo- 
cation of a scrious character. In the case of a troop 
train coming to suppress disorders being in danger 
of being derailed ,and escaping derailment, I can 
understand troops of that character dealing destruc- 
tion in a fit of fury. It would be mad but I would find 
it in my heart to excuse an act of that fury. I think 
thefefore there was sclf-restraint on the part of Govern- 
ment and on the part of those who were actually conduct- 
ing tho business. I think at the same time that the 
terms in which the military notice was couched were 
open to very serious objections. 1 think they were 
totally unwarranted by the situation as it faced the 
military, and I do believe that as a result of that several 
inoffensive lives were lost. If the military rule or semi- 
military rule had been carried on for any length of time, 

do not know what would have happoned. 


+ lads. 


Q. Do you know of any case where groups of people 
were fired on without first having been asked to disperse ? 

A. If I am to believe the statements that were made 
bofore me I think that that has happened, and I should 
certainly not be surprised if that has happened. I saw 
the troops that were posted. Some of them were mere 
Mr. Pratt brought that danger face to face with 
me. It is one thing he said, to issue these orders ; 
it is another thing to have these orders carried in the 
spirit in which they have been issued, and he himself 
did anticipate the danger of these young lads simply 
playing with the people and playing with fire and I do 
feel that some such thing has happened. 

Q. You think something of the sort may have occurred? 

A. Ido not say ‘may have,’ I think something of 
that kind has occurred. I think the people who came 
to me did not exaggerate and I cross-examined them 
very “severely and they said ‘No we have not received 
warnings.’ It does not matter if you have got a group 
of 9 peoplo, that is not a crime ; a 10th man comes with- 
out wanting to be the 10th and the military fire, and 
what is the value even of a warning being given to men 
who do not know the thing ? 

Q. Of course the object of that order was to prevent 
groups of people going and indulging in acts of violence ? 

A. I think there was a much better way of doing that. 

Q. What better way ? 

A. A better way would be not to fire. To give these 
directions to irresponsible lads was the height of folly. 

Q. If a complaint is to be made that any irresponsible 
lad has acted contrary to the way in which he had ins- 
tructions to act, we should know what that incident 
was and also the facts ? 

A. I quite agree with your Lordship. I can only 
give you my impression. I am unable to prove the 
thing and I understand the responsibility rests on my 
shoulders ; but if you ask me to give my impression, it 
is that such things must have happened. What I feel 
is that any civilian should have realised that as inevi- 
table in the nature of things. 

Q. Is thero any other matter in this connection ? 

A. I have said in my statement, and I should like to 
repeat it, that I do not know that the people were not 
sufficiently punished, though I would again make the 
admission, and make it with the greatest pleasure, that 
the work of the troops here was done consistently with 
the laws of civilised justice. There was nothing to be 
said against that. I have urged already that the sections 
under which the prosecutions were undertaken ought 
not to have been brought into use. There was nothing 
to warrant that, and certainly nothing to warrant that 
when the trial took place. 

Q. You mean the sections as regards waging war ; 
of course that is after all a legal question ? 

A. It is, but I place it before this Committee in order 
that they may have a proper bearing in so far as I can 
enable the Committee to have that, as to the measures 
taken by the Government. And as I have paid, and 
I think a deserved, tribute to the Government for their 
forbearance, I do not want myself to be misunderstood 
as endorsing all that has been done, and so I am as gently 
as possible urging upon the Committee these defects, 
even in this admirable handling by the administration. 

Q. But that looks very like as though you were making 
a complaint against the Government Advocate that he 
did not undorstand tho proper charge ? 

A. I think it was more than that, it was not the Govern- 
ment Advocate who merely chose, though technically 
it was. But that is not how the thing happened. That 
is within my experionce and quite rightly. No Advocate 
would take upon his shoulders the entire responsibility 
of choosing the section, but he would bo naturally guided 
by the administrative bent at the time and the Govern- 
ment might have instructed the Advocate, the Govern- 
ment Counsol, not to do that ; but Ido ask myself whether 
it was necessary for them to impose that heavy contri- 
bution upon Ahmedabad. But the sorest point with me 
is that they should have imposed that very severe contri- 
bution upon the labourers and in the manner they did. 
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The manner in which it was executed in my opinion was 
unforgivable. 

Q. We had a statement from Mr. Ambala! Sarabhai. 

A. And I ventured to differ from him in spito of my 
regard for him and his fairness. I think he orred, and 
erred grievously, against his own people, the labourers, 

Q. I am not sure that you are not going a bit beyond 
the scope of our enquiry ? 

A. You have put before me a sore point. 

Q. There may be difficulties of course between 
employers and employees, but we have nothing to do 
with that. 

A. I fully understood that and no man can more 
fully appreciate Mr. Ambalal’s difficulty than I can. 
And I wish to finish this part of my statement by saying 
that I think that the action of the Government in con- 
nection with the Nadiad and Barojadi case was totally 
unjustified, and I would ask the Committee’ to read the 
correspondence* between Government and the Collector 
of Nadiad and you will find there arguments urged for 
inflicting that fine totally irrelevant to the scope. 

Q. It is a question really of the laws of India, but is it 
not in accordance with those laws that, if an additional 
police force has to be got for any particular district, 
that district has to pay for it ? 

A. Surely, Sir, it is not obligatory upon the Govern- 
ment to do that. It is open to the Government to mako 
the people pay ; it is open to the Government to single 
out a class of people for that treatment, but it is nowhere, 
according to my reading of that law, giving such wide 
discretion to the Government, obligatory upon the 
Government to take that expense from the people. 

Q. How are they to recoup themselves ? 


A. Recoup from the general revenue. If they consi- 
der a particular district is insufficiently policed, surely 
they do that. They get it from the general revenue. 
And I certainly hold very strong opinions, knowing as 
Ido the people of Nadiad and the people of Barejadi 
that there was no occasion whatsoever for posting a single 
additional policeman. The people of Nadiad undér the 
most difficult circumstances acted with the greatest 
self-restraint, and I have investigated that matter as 
fully as I was capable of doing in conjunction with Mr. 
Ker, the Collector, and I am here to tell the Committee 
that it is my deliberate opinion that the people of Nadiad 
were not in league with thosé who went there to derail, 
but that they exercised all the powers that were at their 
disposal in order to restrain them, and they got a hand- 
some tribute from the Collector and a compliment for 
their assistance. And I would say the same thing for 
the people of Barejadi. 


Q. That I think deals with tho points you wish to 
bring before our notice ? 
A. I think so, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, you havo given us your views about 
civil disobedience and I do not want in the least to make 
you argue the point over again with me. But I want 
to get some facts and dates roughly from you if I can. 
I think the Satyagraha vow was sottled somewhere about 
the third week in February ? 

A. I think that is very nearly right. 

Q. I think what has been called your hukm was 
dated somewhere about the 23rd of February ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time the Rowlatt Bill No. 2 had not yet 
been passed, it was passed later on in March ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. The vowt as printed which is before us shows that 
it was known that the Bill would be passed, but it had 
not yet been passed ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And for some time before the 23rd of February I 
think the press in India, not that it was any part of my 
duty to know this at that time, but from the papors 


* Not printed. : 
t Para, 21 of the statement of the Government of Bombay, page 192. 


put before us, the press in India, seems to have been 
ringing with proposals about the way in which to protest 
against those Acts if they were passed. And I daresay 
you had to consider a great many suggestions before you 
made up your mind about the form of your protest, and 
among the suggestions you had to consider was there 
a suggestion, widely spread throughout India, that it 
would be a good mothod of protest if people were to 
refuse to pay their land-revenue and taxes? I think 
you had a good many forms of protest suggested to you 
by irresponsible people, and the Satyagraha vow which 
you settled in the third week of February was what you 
thought the best method of protest at that time ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Now did you have to consider—I ask you this 
because of a speech of yours which I think I have reada— 
were you asked to consider whether it should be laid 
down that orders passed by local magistrates under the 
Criminal Procedure Code should be disobeyed ? 

A. Of course that was placed before me. 

Q. You never committed yourself to that? You 
thought it might be inadvisable ? 

A, Not only never committed myself, but I opposed it 
strenuously. 

Q. Had you expressed, by the 8th of April let us say, 
a view on that subject one way or the other ? 

A. By the 8th of April I had sufficiently expressed 
that view, because it was urged upon me by friends that 
wo should commit a breach of the laws governing pro- 
cessions and so on, and I had suggested that we could 
not possibly do that, we ought not to do it. I had even 
issued instructions that all police orders should be scru- 
pulously obeyed and carried out. y 

Q. Can you give me the date of any instructions that 
were issued publicly, either by yourself or the Bombay 
Sabha on that point ? 

A. T can only say it was between the 6th and the actual 
civil disobedience. I can only offer to the Committoe 
to send all the papers that I can trace. 

Q. I do not want to put you to any undue trouble, 
but speaking for myself, if you can give me some docu- 
ment which shows that you have repudiated the notion 
that there was to be any disobedience against local 
magistrates, I shall be very glad.” 

A. I shall, if it is there, do that.* 

Q. I am rather anxious, Mr. Gandhi, to find out from 
you exactly what made you start upon your journey té 
Delhi, which was interrupted. Will you tell me shortly 
in your own way the facts that led up to that act and what 
exactly you intended to do when you got to Delhi ? 


A. I think it was about the Ist of April, or even a 
little before, I had received a letter from Dr. Satyapal 
from Amritsar saying he had been trying to follow the 
Satyagraha movement, that he appreciated the thing and 
he liked it immensely, but that he himself did not fully 
understand it, nor did the people. Would I not go over 
to Amritsar, be his guest, and deliver a few speoches 
explaining the doctrine of Satyagraha, as they were, on 
a superficial observation of it, enamoured of the thing ? 
As I happened to know from information given to me by 
the police officers that this letter was intercepted, copied 
by them and then given to me, I told Dr. Satyapal that 
T should do so at the very first. opportunity that-I had. 
Meanwhile I received a letter from Seams Shraddhanand 
saying that I should go to Delhi. The people of Delhi 
were becoming unamenable to the control of the leaders. 
Really all these people never responded in Delhi, least 
of all the big cities of India, that is my impression and 
that is the information they have given me. He said 
if you only come here, even if it is fora day, I should 
he pleased, and he sent not only one telegram but he 
sent two or three, at least two I know. 


Q. About what date? Was it after the events of the 
30th in Delhi ? 

A. Yes, after the events of the 30th of March and 
before the hartal of the 6th, and so I think I sent a tele- 
gram to him saying I would do so, but I would come 


* Vide Annexure at page 132, 
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immediately after the hartal. I was most anxious for 
the thing to pass off nicely in Bombay and so it did. I 
‘was most anxious we should start our civil disobedience 
while the whole thing was arranged, so we did that for 
one day, and on the 8th I took the train. But I got his 
first wire between the 30th of March and the 6th of April. 

Q. Again I do not want to put you to any trouble 
about it, but do you happen to have these wires or copies 
of them ? 

A. Tf I have them I shall certainly let you have them. 

4 My general routine is to destroy all these documents, 
simply because I do not want to burden myself. But it 
is likely that I may have those telegrams. If I have 
them, I will furnish them.* 

Q. As I gather, the attitude the Swami adopted in 
writing to you wks that, in order that the Satyagraha 
movement might have the benefit of a further extension 
of influence through your going to Delhi, he wished you 
to go there ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. He was not inviting you to go to Delhi for the ex- 
press purpose of pacifying the crowds that had got riotous 
and out of hand, but in the ordinary course of the Satya- 
graha propaganda ? 

A. Not in the same manner that it was arranged for 
me to be in Amritsar. He definitely mentioned that 
“*we may not be able to restrain the crowd.” He said 
“*T have tried my utmost up to now, but I may fail and 
soI would like youto come up ; your presence will have a 
pacifying influence.” IfI can get those letters I shall 
be pleased to give them to you. 

Q. Am I right in supposing that, so far as you are con- 
cerned, it was no part of your intention in going to Delhi 
for the first time in,order to have a collision with the 
authorities in the interests of the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. None at all. 


Q. You knew, I think, at that time, that the Swamiji 
was having difficulty in getting the crowds in Delhi to do 
what he wanted and that the police authorities were 
having an anxious time of it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say you had no intention of proceeding to 
Delhi to make the position worse but to make it better? 

A. I was proceeding to Delhi to help the authorities. 

Q. There are just one or two things that I would like 
to ask you about. I do not believe in quoting apecches, 
Mr. Gandhi. I have some reports before me and I cannot 
read through the whole, but I will read a few lines from 
your speeches at Ahmedabad on the 13th April. 

A. On the 13th or 14th? 


Q. On the 14th. You were speaking in Gujarati and 
it is a speech which you began by saying that what had 
happened in Ahmedabad during the past 4 or5 days 
had disgraced the city. What you appeared to have said 
according to this report is, ‘he told them that these 
disturbances had done no good to Ahmedabad, that they 
had done considerable harm to the passive resistance. 
If after his arrest people had preserved peace, the Row- 
latt Bill would have been cancelled or on the verge of 
being cancelled. It would not be a matter of wonder 
now if there was a delay in the cancellation of the Bill. 
When he got free on Friday, he intended to start again 
for Delhi on Sunday to try and get himself re-arrested 
as the cause of passive resistance would have been greatly 
strengthened. Now instead of going to Delhi he had to 
carry on passive resistance against themselves.” Was 
that simply a passing thought in your mind or had you 
in a cooler moment formed the determination really 
to go back to get yourself re-arrested ? 

A. Thad done that.¥ I had told Mr. Griffith, the Com- 
missioner of Police, that it was my intention to do so 
unless I found something serious. 

Q. Do you mean Mr. Jeffries’? 

A. Mr. Griffith, the Commissioner offPolice in Bombay. 
I mentioned that fact to Mr. Pratt also. 


© Not traccable,by, Mr. Gandhi or elsewhere. 


Q. I fiave not heard of him yet. He is new to us. 
Now let us take it that you had been unjustly turned 
‘back from Delhi, but what was the object of going back 
to get yourself re-arrested ? 

A. As a Satyagraht having once been arrested and set 
free, it is our duty to seek re-arrest and seek imprison- 
ment again and again. That was the object and nothing 
else. 

Q. I do not know,—of course you know better than I 
do,—it is not the object of a Satyagrahs to go and get 
himself imprisoned always, is it ? 

A. No, it is not always. 

Q. What is the particular reason from your point of 
view to get yourself re-arrested ? 

A. To invite self-suffering. If I embark upon a 
campaign of civil breach that is the only way by which I 
can make good that campaign. 

Q. Was it your ides that if you went back to Delhi and 
you were arrested, that that would inflame the country 
or parts of it and have a greater effect in stopping the 
Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. Not at all. If that was so, I would have proceeded 
straight, without the slightest hesitation or consideration. 
Here I just want to supplement my information by say- 
ing that at that time I had no idca of what had occurred 
in Amritsar or elsewhere. 

Q. The events at Amritsar occurred on the 10th which 
was when you were travelling back in the train. At 
what time did you actually arrive back in Bombay ? 

A. On the 11th. 

Q. At that time I take it that there were urgent messages 
for you to come to Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they meet you immediately on your arrival 
at home ? 

A. No. I was not met by any friend so far as I am 
aware. 

Q. Did you get a message to come to Ahmedabad _ the 
moment ycu arrived in Bombay ? 

A. I got the message tho next day. 
11th. 1 got the message on the 12th. 

Q. Your facilities for keeping abreast of what was hap- 
pening all over the country during those days were very 
bad, and you were not fully posted up with what was 
happening ? a 

A. No. 

Q. That point about going back to Delhi I put it to 
you again, because it was only a few days after you had 
been arrested and turned back. What I understood 
you to say was for the first time when you went to Delhi 
it was no part of your object to get into collision with 
the police but you went there to make the position 
better ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t think I have before me in an authoritative 
form the facts as to the action you took to bring to an 
end the practice of what is called civil disobedience. J 
think you did feel yourself compelled to advise the 
temporary suspension of civil disobedience, and accord- 
ing to the documents before me, that was done about the 
18th April ? z 

A, Yes. 

Q. And that was done after you got back from Ah- 
medabad, and you addressed a letter to the Secretarics 
of the Sabha in which you said that “it is not without 
sorrow that I feel compelled to advise the temporary 
suspension of civil disobedience. I give this advice not 
because I have less faith now in its efficacy, but because, 
I have, if possible, greater faith than before. It is my 
perception of the law of Safyagraha movement that 
impels me to suggest suspension. I am sorry that when 
I embarked upon a mass movement, I underrated the 
forces of evil, and I must »6w pause and consider how 
best to meet the situation.” Now you seem to have 
stated there very frankly that when on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary you embarked upon Satyagraha and civil disobe- 
dience as a mass movement, you had underrated the 
forces of evil, and I suppose that the experiences through 
which India had passed during the intervening period 
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led you to think that it was doing more harm than good 
in that form? 

A, Yes. 

Q. After that date, the 18th April, I think from time 
to time you were requested for instructions whether it 
was going to be restarted again; was it ever in fact 

again ? 

A. No. 

Q. You have kept it in suspension since that date ? 

A, And then a notice was issued that it will be started, 
I think, on the lat of August or the Ist of July, I forget 
now the exact month, when I saw there was a fair control 
over the situation, but yielding to the better knowledge 
and the better information of the Government of India, 
it was Lord Chelmsford’s desire conveyed to me through 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and supple- 
mented by the advice of the Governor of Bombay also, 
I felt that in order to make good my claim as a Satya- 
grahé I should yield ‘and I yielded. : 

Q. I think there is a letter over your signature in which 
you put the matter thus :—“‘ As long as we practice truth 
and ask éthers to do so, Satyagraha can never be said to 
have ceased. And if all practise truth, and refrain from 
violence to person and property, we would immediately 
get what we want. But when all are not prepared to 
do so, when Satyagrahis are only a handful, then we have 
to devise other methods deducible from Satyagraha. 
One such method is civil disobedience. I have already 
explained the reason why this civil disobedience has 
been for the time being suspended. As long as we know 
that there is every likelihood, bordering on certainty, 
of rioting and violence following civil disobedience, so 
long disobedience of laws cannot be regarded as civil 
disobedience, but it is disobedience that is thoughtless, 
uncivil and devoid of truth”. And for those reasons 
you suspended it after experience had shown you that 
the line between civil disobedience and other disobedience 
was more difficult to draw for other people than you had 
thought ? 

A, Yea. 

Q. I want to ask you, Mr. Gandhi. You have been 
taking an interest in politics all over India, and I want 
you to speak, so far as you can, for the whole of India 
as regards this point. Looking back upon what happened 
in the Punjab and Delhi and other places, do you think 
that by a misinterpretation of the principles of Satya- 
graha, there has been a tendency all over India in April 
and May of last year to have an undue sympathy with 
lawlessness and an inadequate perception of the necessity 
of obedience to law ? 

A. So far as I have been able to gauge the public feel- 
ing, I do not think that would be a correct statement. 

Q. Do you feel guilty yourself of having done anything 
to damage the law-abiding instinct of the Indian people 
by the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. I feel guilty of having temporarily damaged that 
instinct in some people. I do feel that. But I do not feel 
for one moment that there has been a spirit of lawless- 
nees amongst the people as a whole. 

Q. Of course in some parts of India there was greater 
reason than in others for being in a state of excitement. 
The Punjab is an instance, and there are other instances 
which I need not mention, but as I understand it or rather 
put it that where people got more excited there, they 
were more liable to misinterpret what you wanted ? 

A. I think where the people did not understand the 
doctrine there they were liable to misinterpret it. I found 
to my most agreeable surprise that for the first time 
people from the Punjab came to me voluntarily and said 

‘Oh, if only we had understood the doctrine, how 
Aiderontiy we would have acted.” 

it is the case, is it not, that before you started 
the partioular movement in the third week of February 
& campaign had been going on for a substantial time in 
which the disobedience of law had played a prominent 
part in the papers all over India ? 

A, Ob, yes, certainly. 

Q. Your view was to appoint a committee which should 
decide what laws to disobey.... ? 


VoL, - 


A. That is so, and we often discussed it at our meetings, 
and I made it as plain as it was possible for me to do so. 

Q. Your intention was to have a committee in Bombay 
both for Bombay and Ahmedabad ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. And of course your intention was that this civil 
disobedience should |: be practised in parts of India where 
they would have such Sabhas. Did you intend that each 
place should have its own Sabhas to prescribe patiieular 
laws to be disobeyed ? 


A, That was done, but I think it was only nominally 
done, because the Sabhas in each place where it was ac- 
tually done, appointed me as the President, because they 
felt, and very naturally too, they felt in that respect they 
should be guided by me. There was a local committee 
formed in Madras and they made me President, and I 
rather liked the idea, and that was the same thing in the 
United Provinces, so that we should have the same policy 
all over. 


Q. Did you contemplate that different laws should be 
prescribed for different areas for the purposes of being 
broken ? 

A. I contemplated that if the necessity arose, but not 
otherwise. 

Q. I see in your speeches that your movement is 
referred to sometimes by the phrase “ civil disobedience ” 
which comes apparently ‘from Thoreau, and sometimes 
by the phrase, which is more familiar to an Englishman, 
‘ passive resistance.’ Now if an order comes to a man 
from Government or from anybody else, and if his con- 
science says that it is not right, it may be up to him 
simply to do nothing if not to obey, but civil disobedience 
goes further than that. Does it not ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. First of all, civil disobedience as a “propaganda, 
was & means, as you put it speaking of South Africa, 
of bending the Government to the will of the people ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Secondly, the disobedience may be active as well as 
passive, but still be civil according to your Satyagraha 
doctrines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And thirdly, the Committee may fail to prescribe the 
law to be broken which is against one’s conscience or 
prescribe a law which is not against one’s conscience to 
be broken ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Those differences as I understood you to say you 
perceived from your former propaganda and this is your 
way of putting the passive resistance doctrine into force ? 

A. That is why I have not called it a passive doctrine, 
because there is nothing passive about this thing. It is 
active, but not in the physical sense. 


Q. For instance, if there is a law which says that you 
must not publish a newspaper unless you register it, 
and you publish it, it is not passive resistance ? 

« A, It is active and intensely active. 

F Q. In the same way you go and get yourself arrested 
when you are told not to go to Delhi and that would be 
active resistance ? 

WA. Cortainly. 

” Q. What I want to know is whether you appreciate 
the fact, as it appears to me is the case, that civil dis- 
obedience as understood by you and what is called passive 
resistance are really two very different things ? 

A. I accept that. There is a fundamental distinction. 

Q. You said it was an extension of the domestic law 
on the political field, that what is repugnant to one’s 
conscience he has a right to refuse ? 

A, That is true. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You were asked about the Rowlatt Bills and you 
were told that the Rowlatt Act that was passed really 
re-enacted the provisions of the Defence of India Act to 
@ certain extent. The Defence of India Act provisions 
were submitted to merely as an emergency measure for 
the period of the war, but that would not justify keeping 
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eall those provisions after the war was over. That was 
one of the objections to the Bill P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then it was pointed out that the extension of the 
Rowlatt Act as passed to any particular province or 
locality could only be if the Government of India extended 
it. Have you not found that similar extensions under 
other Acts that were made were based on what the people 
considered to be very insufficient grounds ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And the main objection to the Rowlett Bills was not 
this, but that it attempted to place a considereble power 
in the hands of the executive uncontrolled by tho 
judiciary ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And also the manner in which the Act was passed 
in the Legislative Council in tke teeth of all combined 
non-official opposition and that too on the eve of a sub- 
stantial measure of self-Government being granted 
created the greatest resentment throughout the country ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. With regard to your Safyagraha doctrine, as far as 
Iam able to understand it, it involves a pursuit of truth ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And in the purauit of truth to invite suffering on 
oneself and not to cause violence to anybody else ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That I understand is the main principle underlying ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Now in that doctrine, who is to determine the 
truth? That individual himself ? 

A. Yes, that individual himself. 

Q. So each one that adopts this doctrine has to deter- 
mine for himself what is the truth that he will pursue ? 

A, Most decidedly. 

Q. And in doing that different individuals will take 
very different views as to what is the truth to he pursued ? 

A. Certainly. 

« Q. It might on that footing cause considerable confu- 
sion ? 

A. I won’t accept that. It need not lead to any 
confusion if you accept the propo-ition that a man is 
honestly in search after truth and that he wil) never 
inflict violence upon him who holds to truth. Then there 
is no possibility of confusion. 


Q. A man may honestly strive after truth, but however 
honestly a man may strive his notions of truth will be 
quite different from the notions of truth of some other 
people or his intellectual equipment may be of such a 
character that his conclusion as regards truth may be 
entirely opposite to the conclusion of somebody else ? 

A. That was precisely the reason why in answer to Lord 
Hunter I suggested that non-violence was the necessary 
corollary to the acceptance of Satyagraha doctrine. 

Q. I quite see that non-violence is a common factor to 
all but whot truth a particular person should pursue, 
on that there will be immense differ2nce of opinion ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You reccgnise, I suppose, Mr. Gandhi, that in crder 
properly to follow in the right spirit in which you conceive 
the doctrine of Satyagraha, pursuit after truth, in the 
manner you describe, the person must be equipped with 
high moral and intellectual equipment ? 

A. Certainly, a man who wants to pursue truth inde- 
pendently has to be equipped with high moral and intel- 
lectual equipment. 

Q. Now do you expect thet standerd of moral and 
intellectual equipment in the ordinary man ? 

A. It is not necessary for me to have that standard 
from all who accept the thing. If, for instance, A has 
evolved a conc2ption of truth which B, C and 50 others 
accepted implicitly from him then I need not expect 
from them that high standard which I would expect from 
A, but the others will follow that. They will know that 
they are not to inflict any viclence, and you create a 
large body. 

Q. It comes to this, that the person or persons with 
high moral and intellectual oquipment that I have spoken 


of would come to @ particular conclusion. Then a large 
number of other people have to blindly follow him ? 

A. Not blindly, I would not say blindly, but I would 
not expect the same standard of intellectual or moral 
equipment from them as I would expect from A. — 

Q. I thought you agreed with me that in order to 
practise in the right spirit your doctrine of Satyagraha 
a person should be fitted with high moral and intellectual 
equipment, but you say it is not necessary to exact that 
standard from all people because a!l that they need do is 
to follow what a person of that high intellectual and 
moral equipment has decided ? 

A, You may put it that way if you wish to. But all 
I wish to urge is that each individual, unless he wants to 
carry on his pursuit independently, does not need to do 
sc. I simply say that if one man conceives a plan of 
life, it is not necessary for all the others, before they 
can follow that, to have the same intellectual and moral 
equipmertt. If you have appreciated that from what 
I have said, I have nothing more to say. 


Q. I take it that your scheme, as you conceive it, 
involves the determination of what is the right path and 
the true path by people who are capable of high intel- 
lectual and moral equipment and a large number of 
other people following them without themselves being 
able to arrive at similar conclusions by reason of their 
lower moral and intellectual equipment ? =, 

A. I cannot subscribe to that, because I have not said 
that. I do not say that they are not to exercise their 
judgment but I simply say that in order that they may 
exercise their judgment the same mental and moral 
equipment is not necessary. 


Q. Because they are to accept the judgment of people 
who are capable of exercising better judgment and 
equipped with better moral and intellectual standards ? 

A. Naturally, but I think that is in human nature, 
but I exact nothing more than I would exact from an 
ordinary human being. 


Q. I will put it in another way. The success of your 
propaganda must depend upon a large number of people 
accepting the conclusions of people in whom they have 
faith and who ere fortunate enough to have that high 
moral and intellectual equipment. If everybody without 
that moral and intellectual equipment begins to think 
out for himself what is the right path, you will end in 
confusion. So the success of your scheme implies and 
must involve this, that a certain number of people endowed 
with that high moral and intellectual equipment will 
pursue the truth and determine what it is, then a larger 
number not so endowed will accept their conclusions 
and follow them ? 

A. I do not accept that as a natural conclusion, that 
the success of the movement depends upon that. In 
Satyagraha the success of the movement depends upon 
the existence of one full Satyagrahi. One Satyagrahi can 
achieve success in the manner and in the sense that in 
the plan of violence numbers of people cannot do. - 

Q. The first part of it, I understood, Mr. Gandhi, is 
that it is a doctrine of pursuit of truth in the sense that 
you have suggested and it can only be rightly worked 
out by a person fitted with high moral and intellectual 
equipment which the ordinary masses do not possess ? 

. A. Of making an independent search, that is how I 
would like to put it. 

Q. Therefore so far as they are concerned, they have to 
accept the conclusions of people who are capable of doing 
it? 

A. Not without sufficiently exercising their judgment. 

Q. They can only exercise such judgment as they 
have ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And as you have said, the real pursuit of truth in 
the manner you have described requires such high moral 
and intellectual equipment that it is beyond the ordinary 
individual ? 

A. That is true with reference to any original thing. 

Q. I am not pointing this as a reproach against the 
movement. I am only understanding the position, 
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A. Perhaps I am reading actually more in your words 
than I am entitled to. 

Q. You need not view my questions with undue sus- 
picion ? 

A. It is not suspicion, Sir Chimanlal, but I simply do 
not want the Committee or you for that matter to mis- 
understand my position. That is all. 

Q. I understand you to say, Mr. Gandhi, you do not 
consider yourself a perfect Satyagrahi yet ? 

A. No. 


Q. If that is s0, Mr. Gandhi, it is almost impossible for 
ordinary people to ever hope to be that ? 

A. I do not by any means consider myself to be an 
extraordinary man. 


Q. You may not consider yourself, but looking to your 
life and your habits the people know that you are an 
extraordinary man and can pursue a doctrine such as 
the Satyagraha perfectly. But are there not many 
people for whom it is almost impossible to hope to pursue 
itcorrectly ? 


A. They perhaps in that case would not have under- 
stood the scope of Satyagraha at all. It would mean that 
they had felt quite disgusted. Now take for instance 
the 40,000 Indians in South Africa who are totally uncul- 
tured and illiterate, and these people never came to that 
conclusion. 

Q. I may be wrong. But when you speak of the 
40,000 in South Africa, I think they simply followed your 
lead ? 

A. Yes, followed my lead after having examined the 
position. If I take you through the streets of South 
Africa, and should you have the time to do it, you will 
find that your countrymen were capable of doing it be- 
cause they did not follow me blindly. 

Q. True, but there in South Africa you had a broad 
simple issue ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it was an issue with regard to which the sym- 
pathy of the civilised world was with the people who 
were following Satyagraha and that very much differen- 
tiates the situation from the situation that you have here ? 


A. Not on the concrete instance of Satyagrahi control. 
T have had to consolidate more information here on my 
side than I had in South Africa. They were divided 
in two forces of hostile camps there. : 

Q. That may be, but still you had a clean-cut issue ? 

A. So also here. 

Q. Here you say you had on this particular occasion the 
Rowlatt Bill agitation, but once you start this doctrine 
of Sat,agraha and introduce it into political campaigns 
and activities in a country like India, situated as we 
are, it is not one clean-cut issue that we arrive at. There 
would be varied and complicated situations ‘to which 
you would have to apply this ‘doctrine ? 

A. I do not apply this doctrine to every situation in 


life. I simply present Satyagraha as an instrument of - 


infinitely greater power and infinitely purer than violence. 

Q. Then, I take it, you will agree that it is not a doc- 
trine that you would apply to every grievance or 
every situation that may arise ? 

A. Most certainly not. Not if only because of the 
sutomatic limits of the doctrine imposed, because every- 
One is not ready to suffer. Everyone is ready to strike a 
blow if he would receive one in return. 

Q. You say that an ordinary man is quite ready to 
strike a blow, so your doctrine involves eschewing that 
altogether and on the contrary the suffering oneg go on 
suffering. Now does not that require very extraordinary 
control over ordinary human passions ? 


A. Not to my experience. It does not really require 
that extraordinary control for sufferings that you imagine. 
Every mother suffers and she is not exceptionally gifted 
with any great virtues. 

Q. Now take a case in ordinary life. If you g&a blow 
and you determine to suffer it according to your doctrine, 
surely that does require extraordinary control over 
ordinary human passions ? 


, 


A. Then, your countrymen have got that extraordinary 
control, 

Q. Do you think they have exercised it or exhibited it 
in all these places ? 

A. Yes, they have exhibited that in a very large 
measure. 

Q. Take Ahmedabad. Do you think they exhibited 
that control over their passions when on hearing of your 
arrest they burst forth and committed all these atrocities 
which you clearly denounced. Do you think they exhi- 
bited this self-control and self-restraint ? 

A. All I say is that throughout India where you find 
these isolated instances, you find innumerable instances 
where the people exercise the most exemplary self- 
restraint and hence we have earned the title of the ‘ mild 
Hindu.” 

Q. I daresay many people did not take part in these 
disturbances and in that sense it is self-restraint. But 
you see the point is how, on hearing of your arrest, which 
was the first provocation to them, they burst into ebulli- 
tions, and these atrocities in Ahmedabad followed almost 
at once. 

A. To me it just shows that even we have not gone far 
enough. I moved 7 lakhs of people in Kaira, they are 
high-spirited people, and yet they acted with the greatest 
self-restraint in the face of very grave provocation at 
the time of the Kaira trouble which was not for one day 
but continued for six months. 

Q. So you consider these many manifestations of 
violence in different parts as merely an accidental or a 
passing phase which is not likely to recur ? 

A. I do not say so, but it will certainly be rare and 
rarer still from @ clear conception that the country has 
now got of Satyagraha. I have no doubt in my mind 
about it. 

Q. Do you think that the country has now realised the 
high ideals that you have placed before them ? 

A. Not in its full sense, but the country has sufficiently 
realised the high ideal to enable a man like myself to try 
it again and I would not hesitate to try it again if a 
situation warranting such control faced me, but as I 
have said it is not every day that you want to break 
laws. 

Q. Do you feel sure that if you started it again similar 
disturbances would not result in any place ? 

A. It is very difficult to say beforehand when such a 
situation faces me, but I do feel sure that the country is 
all the purer and better for having gone through the fire 
of Satyagraha. 

Q. Now, as I understand you from your statement, 
the Satyagraha doctrine is used in the political sphere 
to oppose unjust laws ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is to be done by inviting penalties under 

that law, by breaking that law. And you say your 
doctrine inculcates this with regard to such laws in 
connection with which therendering of obedience would 
be a dishonour, and you go so far as to say that in order . 
to register your protest against any such law one would 
be entitled to withdraw co-operation altogether from the 
State ? 
‘ A. I have not said that there, ¢.e., “to withdraw co- 
Operation.” But I would accept that proposition also 
when a situation may be reached in which case it would 
be a proper thing to withdraw complete co-operation 
from the State. 

Q. Now ordinarily I take it that your doctrine is co- 
operation with Government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I mean to say in the very interests of the country, 
for its ordered development, for which there ought to be 
co-operation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there ought to be an elimination as far as 
possible of any race hatred or race feeling or bitterness 
of that kind? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tested in this way, when your doctrine says with 
regard to any particular law or laws to invite suffering 
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and go to jail by breaking them you hope thereby ulti- 
mately to excite the sympathy of the pcople in autho- 
rity and to make them sce the correct view of it ? 

A. I should eliminate the hope. That hope is not a 
necessary ingredient. 

Q. If I remember I think in your statement you men- 
tion it ? 

A. When I place the doctrine before the people I 
place that also before them, but it is not an essential part 
of the doctrine. The essential part is not to accept and 
obey a law to obey which is a dishonour, therefore it 
becomes a necessity of the situation for us to do that 
but that by itself is the register of a protest by honest 
action, which brings about the sympahty of the world and 
the repeal of that legislation. It is one of the conditions 
of that act. A man may say “no, the whole world will 
rise against me,” but he must still make good his protest. 

Q. It is true the result may also be that though it may 
not be the strict ideal of Satyagraha. According to you 
one should not do it for achieving that result but the 
hope may be that if you can get a number of people going 
to jail and suffering then the authorities may be moved 
by sympathy and may realise the correct point of view as 
you consider it. Now if that is done on any particular 
occasion and if several people went to jail in this way 
and suffered, will it not also create to a certain extent a 
feeling of hatred against the Government in the minds 
of people who would naturally feel that they were so 
helpless before this Government that the only thing they 
could do was to go to jail. Wouldit not naturally create 
in these circumstances, although you may restrain your- 
self and not proceed to violence, in your mind, a certain 
feeling against the authority with regard to whom you 
have to take this action of inviting suffering on yourself. 

A. It is totally contrary to my 30 years’ experience. 
I myself, and all those who have been associated with 
me, have not by reason of suffering been filled, at least, 
with any greater ill-will than is professed to be, but I 
know of scores of instances in which they have got rid 
of the ill-will, because this is a doctrine in which you get 
rid of that kind of passion and ill-will in the quickest 
manner possible. Sce what is happening to-day in South 
Africa after the close of such a bitter struggle causing 
the suffering of innocent men. The Governors and the 
Indians have gone on the best of terms and even when 
they were labouring under very serious disabilities at 
the time of the war, the Indians offered their services 
absolutely voluntarily and there you had no recruitment 
or anything of that kind. It was all optional, and those 
who cared to go did so and they served under the very 
gentlemen who, in their opinion, had subjected them 
to the greatest hardship ; and General Smuts, when he 
returned, was the recipient of an address from the 
people who voluntarily voted that address to him, and 
whom he had, in their estimation, oppressed during the 
passive resistance struggle. 

Q. Then when the Rowlatt Bills were passed, you 
decided to present the Satyagraha doctrine to the 


country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you wanted the masses to be Satyagrahis in 
that sense ? . 


A. To take part in the movement without pledging 
themselves to the Satyagraha vow. 

Q. True, they may or may not take the vow, but you 
wanted them to be Satyagrahis in spirit, to follow the 
doctrines of the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. That part of the movement not devoted to civil 
disobedience, that is to say, I would warn them and 
invite them to take part in mectings to be organized, 
but I would not invite them to take part in the civil 
breach of the laws, and I would not make them to force 
others who do not wish to take part. 

Q. You never intended that the masses should take 
part in the civil disobedience part of the movement ? 

A. Unless they definitely took the pledge. I would 
then take the masses also with me. 

Q. But you did want them to follow the Salyagraha 
doctrine t 


A. Certainly. You may perhaps recall I framed 
another statement of pledge to be signed by all after 
this violence which omitted mention of civil resistance 
but simply mentioned the following of truth at all costs 
end asking others also to do that. I omitted from that 
even the taking of self-suffering. 

Q. By whom was this statement to be signed ? 

A. It was a pledge to be signed by a large number 
of people who are not in my circle and who are not civil 
resisters. 

Q. Your ides is this that the mosses or a large number 
of people should not be asked to subscribe to civil dis- 
obedience ? 

A. I do not say that. I simply say that in opposition 
of tho violent movement I issued another pledge which 
was intended to be signed by evcrybody who cared to 
do so which simply bound him to observe the truth in 
all his dealings and not to inflict violence, ¢.e., to omit 
civil disobedience and therefore the inviting of suffering. 

Q. Because you considered civil disobedience in con- 
sequence of the suffering following on that, to be not 
quite suited to the ordinary mrsscs ? 

A, No. I hed suspended the movement at the time 
end yet I wanted to place something before the country. 
Naturally a leader would sometimes emphasize one part 
of his propaganda and sometimes another. At this time 
when I saw that the civil disobedience part was misunder- 
stood by the people, I suspended that, but I wanted to 
emphasize the principle—a part of it—the non-violence 
part of it, and so I eliminated civil disobedience, not 
because it was unsuited to the masses, but because it 
was unsuited to the season, in other words, it was not in 


“ scason to preach it. 


Q. Because of your experience of the occurrences that 
took place in April, you came to the conclusion that civil 
disobedience propaganda was unsuited to the occasion ? 

A. For that season, I have not come to any such 
conclusion as you postulate. 

Q. Ido not suggest that but you came to the conclusion 
that looking’to the circumstances then existing Satyagraha 
was unsuited ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore you suspended it ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you came to that conclusion because the events 
showed you that the people had not really understood 
what you meant by civil obedience ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. a they had thereby misled themselves ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you first decided about civil disobedience I 
suppose it was in connection with the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. No, when the pledge was first signed, the whole 
thing was contemplated at the very first sitting in 
Ahmedabad at the Ashram, ; 

Q. The disobedience of the Rowlatt Act as well as 
other laws? , 

A, Yes. 

Q. You soe I just want to correct my impression. 

A. Yes, many have really thought that the other laws 
came in after. That is not so. 

Q. IfI remember aright, Mrs. Besant first took the 
vow ? 

A. Well, there are 2 versions to it. She took the vow 
and she did not. I was told that she had really taken 
vow tn toto less the committee clause. She did not want 
to be dominated by a committee. As you have now seen 
it was a question of limitation, but she misunderstood 
that. 

Q. Was it not like this, vsz., that she pointed out that it 
was not possible to disobey the Rowlatt Act, unless you 
brought yourself under the provisions of the Act by 
becoming a scditionist or an anarchist ? 

A, I remember.to have read it in the papers, but that 
was preyjous to the telegram and conversation of hers, 
80 far as I recollect. 

Q. She did point that out? * 

A. Of course there she misread the law, but she did 
say that. 
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Q. What I want to be clear about is whether it wes on 
her pointing out what I have stated that the determina- 
tion was arrived at to disobey other laws ? 

A. Not at all. It was some days at least after tho 
pledge was published that Mrs. Besant wrote whet you 
have stated. Mrs. Besant knew nothing of the pledgo 
then at the time it was signed at Ahmedabad. 

Q. I simply want to know whether my recollection is 
correct. She pointed out that the very nature of the 
Act did not lend itself to such disobedience, but as regards 
disobedience of any other laws, she refused to join that 
because she said that it would lead to chaos ? 


A. Yes I know she advanced that argument and she 
refuted the movemeht so far as it related to the dis- 
obedience of other laws, but I do not know on what 
grounds ultimately she refused to join the movement. 

Q. The ground was put forward by her in her paper ? 

A. Certainly, she wrote an article to that effect in her 
New India. 

Q. That is, that disobedience of laws in that manner 
must inevitably lead to chaos ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to civil disobedience of various 
laws, was the idea underlying it this to a certain extent 
that, if you disobeyed various laws the result would be to 
embarass the Government or to make ordered Govern- 
ment impossible, that Government would be obliged to 
yield to the demand of the people with regard to the 
Rowlatt Bill and, thus would be effected what you your- 
self described as bending the Government to the will 
of the people? Was that the idea underlying it ? 


A. It is not embarassment of the Government, but the 
idea is the exercise of your right to withdraw your co- 
operation from Government that has forfeited all con- 
fidence and estcem, and it will all depend upon the measure 
of forfeiture of confidence. 


Q. Take this particular case we are dealing with— 
the Rowlatt Act. By the passing of the Rowlatt Act, 
did you and your co-workers come to the conclusion that 
in doing that the Government had so acted that they 
had forfeited their confidence and therefore all claim for 
co-operation ? 

A. Oh, no. Not at all. 

Q. I want to be clear. 

A, The determining consideration was that the Rowlatt 
Act itself would not lend itself to active disobedience 
from moment to moment and therefore if we want to 
impress ourselves upon the Government we must stick 
to some other channel and we did s0 by actively 
breaking other laws which did not involve moral turpitude, 

Q. Now, if you actually break other laws, would you 
grant that it would make, in a certain measure, ordered 
Government impossible ? 

A. I would not say that. Ordered Government would 
not be impossible in the case of totally inoffensive people. 
Naturally we have to assume that condition to be in 
existence with the people. 

Q. The laws that you determined to be disobeyed were 
laws that were obeyed by you and other pcople all these 
years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When they were enacted, they wero not considered 
by you to be so outrageous that you should not obey them. 
Then, determining now to disobey the laws which you 
had all~thesc years obeyed, would it not look as if 
meant to make Government impossible ? 

A. It would; if it covered a wide area. I would 
maké Government impossible if I found that Govern- 
ment had taken leave of its senses entirely. 

Q. On the 10th April, Mr. Gandhi, ste were not in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. No. 

Q. You were on your way to Bombay ? 

4, On my way back to Bombay. 

Q. When did you arrive in Bombay ? 

A, On the 11th. 

Q. On the 9th you were arrested at Palwal and you 
sent a message 7 


A. Before I was arrested I hed dictated the message.* 

Q. Are you aware that on the 10th in Ahmedabad a 
meeting was held where your message was read ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In that message you had exhorted. the people not 
to commit violence ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And that message was, I understand, explained to 
the meeting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was a very big meeting in Ahmedabad ? 

A. So I have heard. 

Q. In spite of that exhortation of yours, which was 
communicated to the people not to commit violence 
the mob burst out into violence on the 11th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Doesn’t it show, Mr. Gandhi, that it is very difficult 
to make the ordinary masscs, as they are, grasp this 
theory of no violence and suffering on oneself ? 

A, I admit the difficulty of it certainly. 

Q. It is very difficult for them to practise that, i.e., 
no violence and suffering on oneself ? 

A. After having been used to methods of violence, one 
does find it difficult to exercise self-restraint. 

Q. In the circumstances, as they are at present it is 
very difficult to practise abstention from violence in that 
manner ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. The other part is easy for them to grasp, viz., that 
they are to oppose certain legislation or to oppose Govern- 
ment in enforcing that legislation, That is a thing 
which the ordinary mind very easily grasps ? 

A. I think you are right; but I do not think that I 
have found it casy to explain to the people and make them 
understand that it was very difficult to oppose unjust 
laws. On the contrary, it has cost me considerable energy 
and industry before I have been able to drive the truth 
home. 

Q. What I mean is if you tell the people that the 
Rowlatt Act is an unjust Act, or some other Act is an 
unjust Act, and we must oppose that, that is a suggestion 
which the ordinary mind will easily grasp and follow ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Coupled with that, if you tell them that they should 
oppose that but abstain from violence, that part is very 
diflicult, as they are constituted at present to grasp and 
follow ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. Then you arrived in Ahmedabad on the 12th? 

A. On the 13th. 

Q. You explained to the President what you meant by 
the statement you aro reported to have made that this 
was organised by educated people. You have told us 
that you meant by that that there was no general con- 
spiracy, but it was organised on the 10th, and that the 
people who organised it were people who could read and 
write. You do not mean the better educated classes had 
any hand in it ? . 

A, No. 

Q. When you say that this was organised by some one, 
have you any evidence in support of that statement ? 

A. Yes; I have evidence in support of that statement. 

Q. I think you are not, prepared to place that either 
beforo the authorities or before this Committee ? 

A. I am not prepared to give the names of the infor- 
mants. 

Q. I do not want the names of the informants. But 
the informants must have given you certain facts or 
certain materials which led you to conclude that this was 
organised on the 10th. Have yow any objection to placo 
those matcrials before the Committee ? 

A. I do not know what you mcan by material, but I 
have no objection to describing the nature of the things 
that were dono on the 10th or whenever the thing was 
suggested to the crowds as to how they should act in the 
matter. There were some people who suggested to 
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them the burning of the chowkies and some people 
suggested how to do it. 

Q. Let us go step by step. As regards such informa- 
tion as you are prepared to give about the organisation 
of the 10th, was there any mecting held on the 10th where 
they were told to do this? 

A. I have no evidence of any mecting held in any 
house or anything of that kind, but I have evidence of 
people who were themselves told what to do. 

Q. Was that on the 10th? 

A. I am not able to tax my memory to that extent, but 
if I said to Mr. Chatfield it was on the 10th, it is the 10th. 

Q. I want to be quite clear about this. We have been 
told that on the 11th people on.the spot were told to do 
various things. That is different from their being told 
deliberately on the night previous to do certain things ? 

A. Yes. I understand the distinction. As to the 
llth, it is also equally true. 

Q. Let us first take the evening of the 10th. Have you 
got any information in proof of your statement ? 

A, Thave. 3 

Q. On the 10th some people, whoever they were, 
went about telling people to work out a programme 
which they had thought out. Is that so? 

A. Perhaps I would not put it so strongly. I would 
put it this way, because this is what was impressed upon 
my mind at the time. I was told that during that night 
there were people who said ‘‘ You are fools, this is what 
you should do and this is how you should do the thing.” 
What the whole conversation was, I am unable to repro- 
duce to-day, because I took no notes. On the whole 
the conversation which was described to me came to 
this that it was suggested to those who were about them 

that this is what they should do. 

Q. Did individuals go about on the night of the 10th 
for this purpose ? 

A. I would not even put it so strongly as that, because 
I have no evidence, but they seized the opportunity 
which offered itself to them. 

Q. The opportunity was on the 10th? 

A. Supposing I was in my shop for instance-and I saw 
people gathering round me, naturally on a day like that 
there would be a discussion and there would be crowds 
of people discussing as to how these things should be done 
or what was to be done. Somebody would say ‘ Don’t 
you know what should be done? This is how things have 
been done and you ought to do this.” I want to say 
also that there was no destruction of life suggested by 
anybody so far as I know, but there was certainly destruc- 
tion of property suggested. 

Q. Then this must have been done during the day on 
the 10th and the night of the 10th? 

A. I do not know about the day on the 10th. I do 
know about the evening of the 10th but I have more 
abundant and clear proof about the 11th. 

Q. We are coming to the 11th presently. Let us con- 
fine attention to the 10th now. On the evening of the 
10th, you say it happened in this way, that people con- 
gregated somewhere near shops or in some other place 
and somebody told them ‘‘ Now, this is how you ought 
to proceed.” That would be only when people by acci- 
dent came there and when a man got an opportunity. 
Such an accident in that manner would not occur ordin- 
arily in the evening or the night. It may happen during 
the day ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. If it happened in the evening or on the night, it 
must be more organised in that people deliberately went 
about telling people what to do? 

A. I would not be surprised if that were also true 
that some people might have deliberately gone about 
from place to place. I can certainly imagine the possi- 
bility of such a thing, but I have not got evidence to the 
effect that some people actually went about from place 
to place, but I have with me unimpeachable testimony 
that some people actually incited the people to this kind 
of violence. 

Q. On the 10th? 

A. You, 
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Q. You are the best judge of what you call unimpeach- 
able evidence. Is it any evidence on which i 
human beings in ordinary life can base their conclusions ? 

A, I think so. I have not employed any extraordinary 
method of reasoning before I accepted it. On the con- 
trary I think that I would act with the greatest caution 
before I would accept any such testimony. 


Q. Were the people who gave you the information 
people who actually heard that or saw that done or did 
they hear it from somebody ? 


A. I have the testimony of those deluded people who 
were told this thing, and I have the testimony of some 
who did know also. 

Q. People who heard this being said ? 


A. Who were told themselves to do the thing, and 
I have the testimony of some who themselves did it a'so. 

Q. Was this on a large scale or in an isolated manner ? 

A, It is difficult to say whether it was on a large scale. 
In a way I am prepared to say that it was on a large scale. 
Certainly there were isolated cases. These men did not 
busy themselves to that extent, that they made it a 
point to go about from end to end, but they certainly 
seized the opportunity of the temper of the people and 
put this idea into their minds. That is the real meaning 
of what I am sgying. 

Q. What you say is really that the people burst out 
on your arrest on the 10th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They had no plan before that at all ? 

A. They had no plan before that. 

Q. Some persons saw that the crowds were excited in 
that manner and they took hold of that opportunity and 
misled them or diverted them into these actions ? 

A. I have not the shadow of a doubt about that. 

Q. And for that you say you have got direct evidence ? 

A. I have direct evidence. 

Q. Of people who saw that being done or who themselves 
had done it ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I take it that your principles forbid you from giving 
that information to the authorities or to the Committee ? 
+ A. I could not give the names of the people who have 
done so, just as if I was acting as counsel for these people. 
My principles and law also would forbid that, and I occupy 
with them a position unfortunately more sacred than that 
of acounsel. I had people coming to me who wanted to 
surrender the swords that they had got from the Swami 
Narayan temple, but unfortunately they had not the 
courage and the pluck to do so. 

Q. You have evidence before you that on the llth 
some people led the mobs or suggested to them what to 
do? 

A. I have no evidence as to people leading the mobs, 
but I have evidence again equally strong, perhaps stronger 
than the evidence with reference to the 10th, that young- 
sters and youths rebuked those who were idle and who 
would not go and assist in the work of destruction. 

Q. You have also definite information as to who those 
people were ? 

A. I cannot say that I have definite information, but 
I have had the names. I do not know them; I may 
have secn them, but I would not be able to identify 
them, that is to say, the people who said so. I do not 
know that at this distance of time I could even identify 
my informants. 

Q. You cannot identify your informants ? 

A. I cannot. One man was not saying this to me. 
For instance, a party from a village oame to me and I said 
“ Hullo, this is what you have dono and that is how 
you have understood my mission.” They begged pardon 
of me. This is what happened on the morning of the 14th. 
They said they were exceedingly sorry but I would not 
find them doing the-same thing again. I asked them 
to describe how they did it; then they described. If 
you ask me to identify them, I would not be able to do 
80, because I do not know them by names; I have not 
seen them either for any length of time, whereas I can 
identify some of my informants certainly. 
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Q. The informants with regard to the 10th, you can 
identify ? . 

A, With regard to the 11th, more clearly, but I think 
I can identify some with reference to the 10th also, 

Q. You say that some villagers came to you? 

A. Quite a number. 

Q. And you rebuked them for having acted in that 
manner ? ‘i 

A, I simply took them to task. I asked them “ Why 
didn’t you interfere? Why did you allow these things 
to happen under your very nose ?” 

Q. Then they said that they were instigated or were 
asked by others? 

A. No. They said “ Prem.” That was the exact word. 
They said “‘our love for you made us do this thing.” 
Then I asked them to describe how they did it; then 
they described. 

Q. So far as you have described, it only comes to this, 
that they said they had done it and nobody asked them 
todo it ? 

A, I have given you three illustrations. One, of those 
men who knew the thing, but who were not themselves 
told to do the thing, another party who saw these things 
being done, the inciting and the act, whilst they them- 
selves were mere spectators, and the third class of people 
who themselves were actors but not the incitors. I have 
not got any testimony or any confession from the instig- 
atorsthemselves. 

Q. There may not be confession by the instigators. 
But if you rebuked certain people for having done certain 
things, they would naturally shoulder responsibility on 
somebody else by saying “ True, I did it, but somebod 
else asked me to do it.”” , 

A. They may do that, but I think I should be able 
to discriminate between that and a true thing. 

Q. You formed your own conclusions ? 

A. That is all I can say. 

Q. You still adhere to them ? 

A, I do and as I am gaining experience day after day, 
it confirms me in that conclusion. 

Q. I understood that with regard to the Kaira distur- 
bances and the derailments, there also you had certain 
information ? 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that in your view an organised movement ? 

A, It was not organised, and it was done certainly by a 
definite party of people some of whom were really drun- 
kards, They went to the station. ~Whether they ‘went 
to the station with that intention or not, I have no clear 
evidence but having reached the station they said 
“let us do this thing.” ¢ 

Q. It was not organised in the senso that the people 
of the town were behind it ? 

A, No; on the contrary, it is my conviction that if 
the people in the town had come to know of any such 
thing, they would have gone and turned these men away. 
I may be mistaken, but that is my view and my view is 
based on the testimony of those for whom I entertain a 
very high regard. I do not think they will willingly 
deceive me. 

Q. About those people who were reported to you as 
. having taken part in the derailment, they have never 
been prosecuted ? 

A, Whether they have been prosecuted or some others 
I do not know, because I do not know the names. 

Q. Then when these disturbances occurred, Mr. Gandhi, 
you suspended your Salyagraha propaganda, so far as 
civil disobedience was concerned. That was on the 
18th April ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When you issued that notice, you realised, I think, 
that civil disobedience as a mass movement under the 
existing circumstances was not advisable ? 

A. Under those circumstances, it was not opportune 
at the time. I could not restrain the yiolence of the 
mob. 

Q. In the circumstances then existing you realised 
that it was not advisable that this movement should 
Proceed a8 & mass movement % 


A, Yes. 

Q. Then at that stage you merely suspended and you 
notified, if I remember correctly, that you proposed to 
Tesume it sometime in July ? 

A. On the Ist of July. 

Q. Have you got the notice that you issued on that 
occasion ? 

A, I have, but I do not have it in my possession just 
now. But Mr. Justice Rankin had it. 

Q. Then you thought in two months people will come 
up to the standard and Government military arrange- 
ments would be complete ? 

A. I said that. That is tite letter. 

Q. Then you suspended it till July in the hope that 
before that time, the masses would be educated as regards 
the correct principles of Satyagraha and there would be 
no danger then to resume civil disobedience movement ? 

A, That is correct as a partial statement. What I 
felt was that if I suspended the thing for two months, I 
shall be able to overtake the misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding about it, and I shall be able to make 
the position much more clear than I had done or had 
been able to do before the people and Government. 

Q. I will come to the Government in a minute. I 
want to understand first this. When you suspended it 
you believed that the people had not fully understood 
your propaganda or creed and that they were not yet fit 
to exercise Satyagraha, and certainly its off-shoot of 
civil disobedience, in the real manner in which you desired 
and you believed that they would be fit to do go within 
two months ? 

A. I did not believe they would be fit to do so within 
two months. 

Q. 1 want the actual expression used. 

A. (Reads) “I am sorry that when I embarked upon 
@ mass movement, I under-rated the forces of evil and 
I must now pass and consider how best to meet the 
situation. But whilst doing so, I wish to say that from 
a carcful examination of the tragedy at Ahmedabad 
and Viramgam, I am convinced that Satyagraha had 
nothing to do with the violence of the mob, and that 
many swarmed round the banner of mischief largely 
because of their affection for Anssuydbai and myself. 
Hed the Government, in en unwise manner, not pre- 
vented me from entering Delhi and so compelled me 
to disobey their orders I feel certain that Ahmedabad 
end Viramgam would have remained free from the 
horrors of the lest week. In other words, Satyagraha 
has neither been the cause nor the occasion of the up- 
heavel. If anything, the presence of Satyagrahis has 
acted 2s a check, ever so light, upon the previously 
existing lawless elements. As regards the events in 
the Punjab, it is admitted that they are unconnected 
with the Satyagraha movement. 

In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa, several thousends of indenturcd Indians had 
struck work, This was a Satyagraha strike and, there- 
fore, entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the strike 
was going on, the strike of the European miners and 
railway employees, etc., wes declared.” 

Q. Take that portion, where you refer to the reason 
for suspending it for two months. 

A. I am coming to that. 

Overtures were made to me to make common cause 
with the European strikers. Asa Satyagraht, I did not 
require @ moment’s consideration to decline to do so. 
I went further, and for fear of our strike being classed 
with the strike of the Europeans, in which methods of 
violence and the use of arms found s prominent place, 
ours was suspfided and Satyagraha from that moment 


‘came to be recognised by the Europeans of South Africa 


2s an honourable and honest movement and in the words 
of General Smutt’s ‘a constitutional movement.’ I 
cen do no loss at the present critical moment. I would 
be untrue to Satyagraha if I allowed it, by any action 
of mine, to be used as an occasion for feeding violence, 
for embittering the relations between the English and 
the Indians. Our Satyagraha must, therefore, now 
consist in ceaselessly helping the authorities in all the 
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ways available to us as Salyagrahis to restore order 
and to curb lawlessness. We can turn the tragedies 
going on before us to good account, if we could but 
succeed in gaining the adherence of the masses to the 
fundamental prineiplcs- of Satyagraha. 


Satyagraha is like a banian-tree with innumercble 
branches Civil disobedience is one euch branch. Satya 
(truth) and Ahimsa (non-violence) together make the 
psrent trunk from which all the innumerable branches 
shoot out. We have found by bitter experience that, 
whilst in en atmosphere of lawlessness, civil disobedience 
found reaay acceptance. Satya (truth) and Ahimsa 
(non-violence), from which alone civil disobedience con 
worthily spring, have commendcd little or no respect. 
Ours then is a Herculean task, but we may not shirk 
it. We must fearlessly spread the doctrine of Satya 
and Ahimaa, snd then and not till then shall we be able 
to undertake mass-Satyagraha. My attitude towerds 
the Rowlatt legislation remeins unchanged. Indeed 
I do feel that the Rowlatt legislation is one of the many 
causes of the present unrest. But in a surcharged 
atmosphere, I must refrain from examining these causes. 
The main and only purpose of this letter is to advise 
all Satyagrahis to temporarily suspend civil disobedience, 
to give the Government effective co-operation in restoring 
order, and by preeching and practice to gain adherence 
to the fundamentel principles mentioned above. 


“When is Salyagraha going to be resumed: is the 
question many have asked me. ‘here are two answers. 
One is that Satyagraha hes not at all cexscd as long as 
we practise truth and ask others to dg so, so long 
Satyagraha cen never be said to have ceased. Ard if 
all practise truth and refrain from violence to person 
and property, we would get ell we went. When all 
are not prepared to do so, we have to devise other 
methods. One such method is civil disobedience. I 
have already explained the reason why this civil 
disobedience has been for the time being suspended. 
As long as we know that there is every likelihood 
bordering on certainty to rioting and violence following 
civil disobedience, so long disobedience of lews cannot 
be regarded as civil disobedience but is disobedience 
that is thoughtless, uncivil and devoid of truth. 
Satyagrahis may never commit such disobedience. 
My confidence in Satyagrahis has led me to sey thet 
we shall be fitted to resume civil disobedience in about 
2 months if the Rowlatt legislation is not withdrawn 
in the meantime. We may resume by the beginning 
of July next. In provisionally fixing this pericd, I 
am guided by the following considerations: One of 
them is that we shall have by that time spread our 
message throughout the country namely, thet during 
the tenure of civil disobedicnce no one under the cover 
of Satyagraha, under a pretence to help it, should resort 
to violence, and it may be hoped thet tho people, con- 
vinced that the true interests of the country will be 
served by acting in accordance with the message of 
peace, will materially contribute towards India’s pro- 
gress, but it is possible that India may not understand 
Satyagraha to this extent. In that case, there is one 
more way tohelp the non-recurrence of violence. Though 
the conditions upon which it is bascd is humilizting, 
it is open to a Satyagrahi to avail himself of this advant- 
age. Now it becomes their duty to resume Satyagraha 
under such conditions. The military dispositions that 
are now going on will ensure non-recurrence of violence. 
The recent outbreaks were so sudden that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to cope with them ; but the 
Government errangements are likely to bo effected in 
2 months and breach of public peace will be well nigh 
impossible, and therefore conscious or unconscious of 
the past, the Satyagrahi, under that state of things, 
may without fear of any disturbance commit civil dis- 
obedience and thereby demonstrate that not violence 
but Satyagraha alone can help us to secure justice.” 

Q. Then you hoped that within 2 months’ time peaple 
would be fitted for the proper civil disobedience cam- 
paign. Has that hope been fulfilled ? 


A. Personally I consider that the hope would have 
been fulfilled if I had resumed Satyagraha at the moment. 
I made that altogether bold experiment on the lith 
October. In fact, it has not been fulfilled. If all people 
become quite fittid to practise Satyagraha doctrines— 
pardon me, I have not said that in my letter. What I 
have said is that we shall have the pessive help of the 
people ; they will not egg others to violence and will 
not do violence themselves. 

Q. If I heard you correctly, you used the words ‘ fitted 
in 2 months, they would practise Satyagraha ?’ 

A. I have described here the sense in which ‘ fitted * 
is used. Fitted, because the people will have received 
the message, and they will be passive sympathisers 
with the movement along with the movement to go 
forward. 

Q. In the first part, you explained that people did 
not realise the real inwardness of your creed and there- 
fore civil disobedience got associated with violence, 
and therefore you came to the conclusion that it was 
imperative in the interesta of the country, of law and 
order, that it should be suspended ? 

Questions have been asked when it is going to be 
resumed. Then you say you would be able to resume 
it on the Ist July. In giving the reasons, you say “ within 
that time people would become fitted.” 

A. By receiving the message of Satyagraha. 

Q. You mean by. that time people would realise the 
real inwardness of Satyagraha and would be able to 
practise civil disobedience. 

A. I won’t expect the people to realise the inward- 
ness of Satyagraha but I would expect the people to 
realise that it is better for them to join the movement 
again, at least to refrain from disturbing the movement. 

Q. That is far different from saying ‘that I expect 
the people to be fitted, etc.’ 

A. That is the meaning conveyed by the word ‘ fitted.’ 
I would ask you to accept my interpretation of it. I 
think you will find it here; if not that is the interpreta- 
tion. 

Q. Then you go on to express the apprehension that 
people may not get so fitted in the manner you have 
explained now, in which event also there will be no 
harm in restarting civil disobedience because the military 
dispositions by that time would have been so com- 
pletely organised that any violence would be effectively 
dealt with ; and therefore you advocate it, the re-starting 
of civil disobedience, even if people did not quite get 
fitted in the sense you mean ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Just see what that means. The military dispoai- 
tions should be kept in all parts of the country or certainly 
in some parts of the country in order that some people 
may have the pleasure of breaking certain laws and 
violence may not result ? Does it not involve that ? 

A, Not the interpretation warranted by this letter. 
I have not meant that. I simply say that I see the 
dispositions going on and I have every right to seize the 
opportunity. 

Q. If you will kindly read it again. You give two 
reasons, two circumstances on which you hope to start 
the movement again on the Ist of July. One is your 
hope that people would get fitted and therefore the 
chance of violence would be avoided. Secondly even 
if they were not so fit and even if they were as before 
prone to go to violence, still the military dispositions 
now taking place in the country would be so complete 
within the two months that even if people not fitted 
in that manner resorted in the old way to violence there 
would be no great harm done to law and order because 
the military dispositions were there ? 

A. That is totally different from my wishing the 
military dispositions in order. : 

Q. That is the meaning of what you say. I did not 
say you wished ? 

A. Then you are correct. 

Q. Whether you wish it or not, you say in fact, the 
military dispositions would be so completed in 2 months 
that you can then, even though the people were not 
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quite fitted, without apprehension of disorder, restart 
civil’ disobedience because no great harm or violence 
will be done as the military is there to cope with it. 

A. Certainly I meant that. 

Q. I ask you to follow me, and to see what that means. 
That involves that assuming that the people have not 
got so fitted within the 2 months, Government must 
maintain these military dispositions in various parts 
of the country in order that some people who have taken 
the vow—only some people—could have the pleasure 
of breaking some laws. Going further, it involves 
that in order that these few people who have taken 
this vow might be able to break the laws, certain laws, 
without any serious consequence to society, these military 
dispositions must be maintained at a considerable cost 
which must be paid for by the large masses of innocent 
people who have nothing to do with that. It must 
result in that ? 


A. That will be the result if the man who pretended 
to be a Satyagrahs had really said good-bye to his senses. 
It could not otherwise result. 

Q. You yourself apprehended that it is possible that 
within 2 months men cannot be got so fitted as to avoid 
violence. Even then passive civil disobedience will 
be started, or ought to be started, on the Ist July because 
even though people may be minded to do violence they 
will be prevented from doing so because of the effective 
military dispositions ? 

A. Quite right. I am taking advantage there of a 
circumstance that is happening before me irrespective 
of what I may do. But I think it will obviate the 
neceasity of asking questions on this score if I am making 
the position clear. As a Satyagrahi I would never say 
I would not be guilty of doing any such thing, that in 
order that I may go with a handful of men breaking 
laws, the Government may impose a military fprce on 
the country. Then I would understand that the’ atmo- 
sphere had not been prepared for the reception of the 
doctrine and I must not do so. 


Q. I take it so far then you modified what you said? 

A. I did so. I did not start the campaign as I had 
expected to on the Ist July, much to the disappointment 
of my co-workers who were with me in this letter of the 
2nd May, only because the Governor-General and the 
Governor of Bombay felt that I had not sufficient data 
before me and this was how it was.put to me: ‘Do 
you want India to be an armed camp?” I said “ No.” 
“Then if you do not want India to be an armed camp 
won’t you suspend the Satyagraha?”’ On this I sus- 
pended. 

Q. That shows that you on the representations that 
were made to you modified the position you took up in 
this manifesto ? 

A. Certainly. I postponed the time. _ 

Q. You would start civil disobedience only when 
you are satisfied that the people have got so fitted that 
it would not result in violence ? : 

A. Or otherwise some other circumstance presents 
itself to me which has fulfilled the propagation of that 
doctrine. 

Q. But that you would not start if the people do not 
become fitted, and if violence could only be prevented 
by military organisation ? 

A. Military organisation got for the purpose. 

Q. You say with regard to the events in Ahmedabad 
on the 10th and llth, that the action of the mob was 
no doubt unjustifiable and indefensible but you speak 
of an unpardonable error of judgment on the part of 
the Government. Would you specify the acts of Govern- 
ment you characterise in that way ? 

A. I said that it was an unpardonable error of judg- 
ment on the part of the Government in having arrested 
me. That is what I am referring to. I am not thinking 
of any errors committed here. I have heard about 
cause being given to the mob by those two gentlemen— 
I forgot their names—I did not consider that in any 
way justified the mob in taking the law into their own 
hands. 


Q. You do not attribute any error of judgment to the 
actual measures taken in Ahmedabad ? 


VOL. II 


A. I won’t go so far as to say that. I am not prepared 
to say that there was an error of judgment. I have 
not troubled myself to find out what was true. Having 
made up my mind to consider that not even any excess 
by the people is pardonable it wag no part of my duty 
to put the thing in the scales. I am not prepared to 
say whether there was an error or no error. : 

Q. I understand you to complain of the method of 
compensation, of recoveries made for the destruction 
of property ? 

A. From the labourers. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the levy was 
made about the time of the Moharram, somewhere in 
September or October ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that the labourers then on work whose 
eight days’ wages were confiscated, a good number of 
them, were people who had not been in Ahmedabad in 
April at all 

A. Absolutely new men who had come from the 
villages later and who did not belong to the city of 
Ahmedabad and who were not in the city of Ahmedabad 
when these events occurred, and who newly joined the 
mills, come from other places outside Ahmedabad. 

Q. And you consider that very wrong—that these 
wages should be confiscated for events which occurred 
at that time ? 

A. Not only that, I want to add to the fact, which 
I can prove even to-day, that a large number of men, 
when this kind of campaign went on, simply went out 
of Ahmedabad, taking no part. They are also made 
to pay. 

Q. With regard to this it can be said that the residents 
of Ahmedabad, those who belonged to the mill popula- 
tion, are responsible for the excesses though individually 
they might not be, but with regard to those who came 
afterwards there was no semblance of excuse of that 
kind. That is your complaint? What is the other 
complaint with regard to the mill labourers ? 

A. The other complaint is that the manner of collec- 
tion was so wholly bad, as also the amount. I think it 
was the distribution per capita. The mill labourers could 
ill afford to pay a week’s wage. “That was how it was 
calculated. I saw no calculation. 

Q. I do not follow you. 

A. That it was a week’s wages in each case. It was 
first of all not fixing the amount—I am speaking under 
correction. It was per capita of the whole city of Ahmeda- 
bad. That was bad, that a labourer should pay indivi- 
dually precisely the same as the mill-owner himself. 
Have I made myself understood ? 

Q. If I understand you aright, it is the incidence of 
the amount that you talk of, that the labourers as the 
richer classes had to pay the same amount? Is that 
really so? In addition to this, the income tax people 
have been made to pay? 

A. Yes; 1 am speaking under correction, but my 
impression as it was then left on mind was that. I am 
quite prepared to study the thing and submit my reason 
on that score. But all I wanted to submit before the 
Committee was that the imposed on the labourers 
was excessive and as you have pointed out was exacted 
from many of those here who were not here at the time 
and the time chosen for exacting the fine was most 
inopportune. And there I wish to say that the authorities 
are not to blame for selecting that time. They did not 
select that time, because it was Moharram time; it 
accidentally happened to be so. It was too late for 
them to make any alteration but whatever it was it 
was difficult for the labourers to understand that it was 
not deliberately chosen. So the time was inopportune 
and to take away a week’s wage from the labourers was 
not @ proper thing. 

Q. It was very heavy ? 

A. I did feel it. 

Q. Do you object to the exemptions as they were 
given ? 

A. I won't say anything about exemptions. I am 
not prepared to dispute the discretion vested in the 
authorities with reference to that. I am not prepared 
to say I have not seen any such glaring injustice in that 
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‘It would perhaps not be quite fair if I do not put my 
testimony to the handsomest manner in which the 
present Collector of Ahmedabad has dealt with anything 
that has gone before him and wherever he has committed 
errors of judgment that have appeared to me to be 
errors they have been partly explained, and so it goes 
against my course to complain even of this tax upon 
the labourers, but as it so happened unfortunately, it 
was thcir misfortune; but he in the most gentlemanly 
manner possible took the whole of the blame, if it was 
blameworthy, on his shoulders. This was what he said: 
“It ismy act; I must take the sole responsibility.” 
But I, as a citizen, am here to say that having definite 
information from the responsible men he thought that 
that was the only manner in which he can make the 
collection from the labourers and that would be the 
proper sum to exact from. 

By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You have been asked certain questions about the 
Rowlatt legislation. Will you permit me to ask one 
or two more? You have said that you had no objection 
‘to the Government putting down anarchical crime. 
It is the duty of the Government to do so. Then you 
were asked what were your objections to the Rowlatt 
Bill and you have given certain reasons. I would like 
to know whether Rowlatt Bill No. II did not create a 
‘new crime at all or was only a procedure ? 

A. The Rowlatt Bill No. I did create a new crime. 
No. II concerns itself with the trial of anarchical crimes. 
‘That is how I heard it put. As a matter of fact, these 
anarchical crimes could have been punished by the 
ordinary law of the land and they were so punished. 
It was only during the 3 years of the war that by special 
legislation that the Defence of India Act was passed... 

Q. And you thought that during the time of the war, 
though the whole nation showed its loyalty, it had been 
passed. When after the war was finished this procedure 
might be adopted for normal times. So practically your 
objection was not to the punishment of anarchical crimes 
‘but it was that the fundamental principles of justice 
as administered in every civilised country were departed 
from in this legislation. 

With regard to the second point, you have men- 
‘tioned to the Committee, and I have also gathered from 
your speeches, that during the last 8 or 10 years they 
had also similar safeguards. 

Then as regards Bill No. IL What is your position ? 

A. I have certainly regarded the safeguards provided 
in this Rowlatt Bill to be not merely illusory but as 
dangerous traps. That is my impression of the safe- 
guards provided for in the Rowlatt Act. Really I feel 
that it makes the executive still more responsible because 
it deludes itself into the belief that they are safeguarding 
the subjects whereas there are really no safeguards. 
‘That is my opinion. 

Q. As you are the fountain head of the Satyagraha 
movement I will ask you one or two more questions. I 
-will deal only with the political aspect of the Satyagraha 
movement. You will agree with me that every political 
tMmovement for its success Yepends upon the number 
-of its followers ? 

A. Every political movement. 

Q. I am only dealing here with the political aspect 
of the Satyagraha movement. 

A. Depends for its success on the number of its 
followers, yes. 

Q. Therefore that portion of the Satyagraha movement 
which dealt with political matters, the natural idea 
‘would be to get as many followers as possible ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the underlying idea of having a large number 
of followers is that if a certain thing be done not by one 
person or two persons but be done by a large number 
of persons the Government will be attracted ? 

_ A. I won’t agree with you there. 

Q. I will take the example of a strike. DolI under- 
stand you as saying that, supposing only one or two 
persons strike, will that have any effect? Or for the 
purpose of having an effective result is it not necessary 
for a large number of people to strike ? 


[Continued 


A. I donot subscribe to that doctrine. When you 
are engaged in a political movement which is based on 
the strictest principles of morality, any single isolated 
good act has its consequence, no matter whether it is 
done by the humblest or the highest; that is my deli- 
berate conviction. 

Q. I do not dispute that. You have stated here 
that your idea was to accomplish everything by spiri- 
tual force, or soul force; that was the underlying idea. 
But in order to achieve any political object it is neces- 
sary to have the force of numbers ? 

A. That is to say if you will ask me to say yes to a 
non-moral political movement, yes, but not to a move- 
ment which is emphatically moral and goes on to the 
political platform because it must. 

Q. So far as the moral aspect of it is concerned, JT 
understand that follows the truth. Assuming this, 
you would depend for the suc:ess of your movement 
on a very large following? If the soul force of one 
man accomplishes a thing in two months, probably 
the soul force of 10,000 persons would accomplish it 
in 10 days? 

A. You cannot have an arithmetical calculation for 
a force like that. It is not like the question of an 
ordinary soldier, that if one man can shoot 10, then 10 
men will be able to shoot 100. 

Q. Anyhow 100 men, if they are of the same quality, 
will be able to shoot more than 10. 

A. Imagine that 10 Satyagrahis with the same power 
behind them are working, then certainly they will be 
able to produce better results than one. 

Q. Having regard to the constitution of our Govern- 
ment here or in England, I think you will agree with 
me that there is no use fighting shy of the word 
“embarrassment” because the word has been used 
and you said so? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. You will agree with me that any agitation, 
the most loyal and constitutional agitation, if it is 
against something done by authority, is bound to 
embarrass the authorities. Therefore in your Satya- 
graha agitation, it may be that you are fighting with 
soul force, but one consequence is that you do embarrass 
the Government and you do not fight shy of that ? 

A. It is no question of fighting shy; when I was 
trying to dispute the use of the word embarrassment 
I meant that that was not the intention. I think the 
intention is a definite ingredient in determining the 
value of the embarrassment.: 

Q. You do not say that any political agitation should 
not embarrass the Government ? 

A. No, I do not say that for one moment. 

Q. But it must be conducted, according to you, with 
truth and no violence ? . 

A. But I would like to emphasize the distinction 
that ordinary political agitation starts with the definite 
intention of embarrassing the Government. The Satya- 
graha agitation never starts with the intention of 
embarrassing anybody, but if embarrassment is the 
result, it faces it. 


Q. Therefore the embarrassment would be the result 
either of soul force or the result of numbers, is it not so ? 

A. What I say is a Satyagrahi would not shirk that 
issue, but would never want to embarraas. 


Q. But taking that example of a strike. I have not 
much experience of strikes, but I have a little. Do 
you think any strike has ever succeeded in which one 
or two persons who are against mill-owners say they 
will not work? Has that ever succeeded ? 

A. Oh yes, I can show you scores of instances, and 
I think any mill-owner will come here and say that 
if the head-man who controls a department strikes, it 
is quite enough to bend the mill-owner. 


Q. There again there is that force of numbers, behind 
his back. I quite understand that if a Gandhi strikes 
and goes to jail, it may cause a stir in the whole country, 
but supposing a common man, even a man who is not 
going to have recourse to violence, a man who is going 
to follow truth, a common man, says he will not pay 
taxes, a poor man, and he goes to jail, do you mean 
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to say the Viceroy, the Governor-General or the King- 
Emperor would hear of what had happened ? 

A. I can certainly lay my hands on many a Viceroy 
of India who, if he found that there was a man whom 
he would value purely for his strictest morality, honesty 
and truth, would not sacrifice that man, and if that 
man struck he would consider that he would rather 
have a million men strike than that one man. 

Q. You will agree with me that hardly one in a 
million will be such a man as will come to the notice 
of the Viceroy or the King-Emperor ? 

A. I do not know that. I think a man who is strictly 
moral and who is working on a field which is touched 
by a Viceroy, would certainly make his impression, as 
did, I think. Keshub Chunder Sen when Lord William 
Bentinck was Viceroy. 

Q. You are again talking of the highest men India 
has produced ? 

A. I cannot help that. It must be the desire of every 
citizen that India should multiply top men. 

Sir C. H. Setalvad.—Panditji forgets that Mr. Gandhi 
by fasting for three days brought the mill-owners to 
their knees. 

Witness.—I am sorry, I am humiliated by the fact of 
my having brought the mill-owners down by my fast. 

Q. A man who is loved like you or a person like 
Anasuya Ben, supposing they are arrested again, do 
you mean to say that during the last four or five months 
you have so much prepared the people of Ahmedabad 
and Bombay that if they hear of your arrest there will 
be no unrest ? 

A. There will be unrest enough. I think both Anasuya 
Ben and I would be seriously disappointed if there was 
no unrest, but that unrest would take a different shape 
altogether. 

Q. That is your opinion, that that unrest would take 
- the form of mourning and fasting and would not take 
the form of violence ? 

A. I am not able to say that with confidence, but 
I really do expect that we have very nearly reached that 


stage. 

Q. And certainly I think you will agree with me that, 
having regard to the percentage of education so far as 
India is concerned, it is very difficult to expect that 
illiterate men who love you will be able to control their 
pasaions and look upon things in that philosophic light ? 

A. Not at all, it is not that class of education which 
you have in mind which I need for the propagation of 
Satyagraha. 

Q. In course of time you may prepare them for that ; 
1 am talking of the present time. 

A. I would not say the propagation of the Satyagrahi 
doctrine is more difficult here because of our illiteracy. 
literacy I hold to be deplorable in common with all 
our countrymen, but I do not consider that illiteracy is 
a bar to the propagation of Satyagraha. If I fear any 
danger, I fear that danger from the half-lettered men. 

Q. I will give up the word illiterate. Do you say it: 
is very easy to control a city which contains more than 
300,000 inhabitants and Bombay city which contains 
more than 1,200,000 inhabitants? Supposing all these 
people were to revere and love you and respect you, 
will they stand and look upon your arrest from a philoso- 
phical point of view ? 

A. I have admitted the difficulty of the task, but I 
dispute the impossibility of it, nor do I consider it is 
20 difficult that it is well-nigh impossible. I consider 
that it is difficult but it is not at all insurmountable. 

Q. Then I take it that hartal is not an essential part 
of the Satyagraha movement at all? 

- A, It is no integral part of it. 

Q. And, therefore, so far as hartal is concerned it is 
not necessary for the propagation of the Satyagraha 
movement to order a hartal every second day or every 
month ? 

A, Not at all. 

Q. And having regard to the experience that we have 
had it is probable that the Satyagraha movement will 
continue without a hartal ? 

A. If it is necessary. I have contemplated a hartal 
and in order that I might try it in connection with Mr. 


Horniman I ordered it and in connection with the 
Khilafat movement, and on both occasions we were wholly 
successful, although there was a hartal on an extensive 
scale and of its type absolutely complete in so many 
places in India. 

Q. I may be wrong in my facts, but am I tight in 
supposing that the success of your movement in Africa 
depended on large bodies of persons going to jail ? 

A. Yes, or rather because they did not use any violence. 

Q. And at the same time very large numbers of them 


. Went to jail ? 


A. Certainly. 

Q. You did not get what you wanted because a hand- 
ful of them went to jail ? 

A. Well, when we had got what we wanted there 
were not that large number of men in jail as you imagine. 
I do not dispute the point that the largeness of the 
number of people going to jail had its due effect. Of 
course the South African statesmen can speak with 
better authority, but my own impression is that it was 
the correctness of the movement which really gained 
adherents in the highest ranks of society in South Africa. 
We were after all a handful who would have been blotted. 
out of existence if we had deviated by a hair’s-breadth 
from the correct path. 

Q. I do not know if you agree with me that the large- 
ness of the number was a great factor in the success ? 

A. I would say it had its due weight. 

Q. Now with regard to one other matter you have: 
touched upon, I want to make it clear, because I find 
you have mentioned that fact in one of your Madras 
speeches. One of your objects in starting the Satya- 
graha movement was that you found in India there 
was an extremist class, a certain class bent upon violence 
and anarchy, and your object. was to give this class 
of person a better platform to work on, a more spiritual 
and more moral platform ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. A question was put to you by Sir C. H. Setalvad, 
and as I don’t agree with him, I want to have your 
opinion. Supposing individuals be prepared to disobey 
any law according to their own lights, I do not under- 
stand how that can possibly cause any embarrassment. 
to anybody. Supposing I live in a municipality and 
I find a tax that has been imposed is not a good tax 
and if in the following of that truth I am required to 
go to jail, I do not think I require any moral training. 
If a man is required to go to jail according to the dictates 
of his conscience, he does not require any moral training. 
I think he is the best possible man for being a citizen. 
Do you agree with me that the mere fact of different. 
individuals breaking different laws in different parts 
and going to jail cannot possibly embarrass Govern- 
ment unless and until it is a mass movement ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. It would not create any hopeless position at all f 

A. No, certainly, but I won't say that it would create 
a hopeless situation if there was @ mass movement. ' 

Q. What I mean to say is that I do not see any 
difficulty ; I think that is the highest principle that 
can be inculcated and I think, if I have judged your 
speeches aright, that one of the underlying ideas of the 
Satyagraha movement was that you found that one of 
thd besetting sins of the present-day Indians is that, 
owing to their long slavery, they cannot stand up for 
the right, and they servilely do things which are against 
their own conscience and I have seen it stated you wanted 
them to become more straightforward and more moral. 
You make a difference between a straightforward man 
and a man who only for the pleasure of breaking laws 
breaks them ? 

A. I think that is obvious. 

Q. I think that is your principle ? 

A. I would draw a sharp distinction between lawless- 
ness and assertiveness. 

Q. You have been accused of inconsistency and I 
will put that before you and I want your explanation. 
It appears ‘that you made a statement to the officiale 
that you did not want to drag the mill-hands into this 
movement ? ¥ 
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A. Yes. ‘ Q. I do not mean that philosophers look upon things 


Q. And at the same time in one of your speeches you 
have said the mill hands should come to your meetings, 
but they should first obtain the permission of the mill- 
owners, and from this the inference is drawn that here 
is Mr. Gandhi who in one breath says he does not want 
to drag the mill hands into this movement and in the 
next breath he incites them to come to his meetings and 
become Satyagrahis ? 

A.-I should like to see the passages. I can recall 
two occasions. There was an occasion when I said I 
did not want the mill hands to join this movement at 
all. 

Q. And on the second occasion you said they should 
not come to the meetings until they got permission ? 

A, True, and as a matter of fact between these two 
positions I see no inconsistency whatsoever, because I 
was anxious that the mill-hands should not come to us 
holus bolus; I said no mill hand. The instructions 
given to the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha were 
that they were not to take in a single mill hand on the 
Satyagraha pledge unless he was seen by me or better 
still by Anasuya Ben because she would know, she would 
guarantee that that man understood the position, and 
he would be able to do so. 

Q. Then there is another matter about your helping 
the authorities with evidence. Your objection is to 
disclose the names ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And you had no other objection in helping the 
authorities for the procuring of evidence. I find here 
as @ matter of fact that you went to certain people who 
were in jail ? 

A, I did. 

Q. And you exhorted them to confess their guilt ? 

A. Not only that, I very nearly succeeded but for 
two mishaps. I would have completely succeeded 
in getting every one of the wire-cutters to make a con- 
fession. But I saw them together with Mr. Ker. It 
was nearly 1] o'clock at night, and his assistant was 
also present, and the men said if they were sent under 
escort or somehow among the people, they would get 
the real men, and if some of them themselves had done 
the thing they would say so. 

Q. And therefore you did propose that they should 
make a clean breast of it and help the authorities ? 

A. I went much further than that in trying to do that. 
I wanted to go to Nadiad to finish the work, but an 
equally important matter in connection with helping 
the authorities engaged me and kept me in Bombay. 
Meanwhile some proceedings were taken here, and a 
third attempt was made when I really did not succeed 
because of the sections under which they were tried. 
The men were so frightened that they: would not listen 
to me when I suggested that they should make a confes- 
sion. Of course I did not see them directly then, but 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, a co-worker of mine, tried. He 
took the message from me, he saw the men in person 
but he did not succeed. 

Q. I think you will agree with me that if respect for 
law is diminished in the mass mind that would be a 
hopeless position, however good, bad or indifferent the 
laws may be ? : 

A. I won’t say that respect for law and order means 
respect for such law and order that promotes the well 
being of a nation; but that presupposes discrimination 
on the part of the people. People will become lawless ; 
they have become lawless for ages past. Inthat question 
what I had to address myself to was whether they should 
continue to become lawless in the manner in which they 
have been, that is, either surreptitiously breaking a law 
and if arrested putting up any kind of defence, or resort- 
ing to secret violence or open violence, none of which 
things can possibly promote the well being of a'com- 
munity. 

Q. My point is, having regard to the circumstances, 
a sort of sanctity attaches to the laws of the Government 
of the time being ? 

A. Not in my estimation. 


in this way ? ‘ 

A. I look upon it as a practical man. 

Q. That is not the best check on the masses ? 

A. Not a blind adherence to laws, no check whatso- 
ever. It is because either they blindly adhere or they 
blindly commit violence. Either event is undesirable. 

Q. So long as every individual is not fit to judge for 
himself he would have to follow somebody ? 

A. Certainly, he would have to follow somebody. 
The masses will have to choose their leaders most 
decidedly. 

Q. Supposing your own ministers pass any law, 
vo it be open to anybody and everybody to break 
them ? 

A. Will it be open to the masses? I think it will be 
more open to the masses when India has her own 
ministers, because whilst English ministers have at least 
the benefit of ignorance on their side, unintentionally, 
our own ministers will have absolutely no such excuse. 

Q. Is not the remedy to turn those ministers out and 
not to break the laws ? 

A.I have known in most democratic countries 
ministers who have made themselves irremovable 
somehow or other. In that event what is a poor respect- 
able minority to do? That minority will certainly 
bring down the tallest minister by offering stubborn 
civil resistance, and such a position I do anticipate 
happening in India also. 

Q. I am troubling you but I do not understand 
Supposing your own minister, your own representative 
Government, passes 4 law, that is a guarantee that it is 
a good law, and do you mean to say that under your 
Satyagraha principles it is open to any body of men to 
preach the breaking of those laws and to break those 
laws ? The remedy is to turn out those ministers ? 

A. A Satyagrahi would exhaust all means possible, 
but I simply gave you a concrete instance of a minister 
under a democracy having made himself practically 
irremovable because he would not listen to those who 
have got the voice of conscience in them. What are 
those people who have got that voice within them 
then to do, although it is their own domestic affair of 
their Government, even so it would be not only open, 
but it would be the duty of a body of Satyagrahis to 
offer civil disobedience, but when they can turn out 
the minister, naturally let them do so. If I could 
have turned out Lord Chelmsford, I would have said, 
“Lord Chelmsfard, you go if you do not remove the 
Rowlatt Act,” and I would have got some other Viceroy 
from England. 

Q. I hope you are not going to give evidence 
in Bombay ? 

A. The Committee has two functions here, I do not 
know. I have no evidence to give in Bombay. 

Q. I wanted to ask you one thing about Bombsy 
which you witnessed yours:2lf. 

A. Certainly everything about Bombay, or if the 
Committee wishes to travel outside Bombay, I am at 
the Committee's disposal. 

Q. I know as a matter of fact you are not keeping 
very good health ? 

A. I am not keeping very good health just now. 

Q. During the last two or three years ? 

A. During the last two years. 

Q. And at different times you were in so indifferent 
health that you were not able to read even your 
address ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you asked other people to read your address ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you were not shamming ? 

A. I hope so. 

Q. You were at Bombay when some of these things 
were going on at Bombay ? 

A., Yes, I was there. 

Q. And you wanted to address a meeting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what date ? 

A. On the 6th I addressed several meetings. 
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Q. Any subsequent to that? 

A. I addressed a meeting on the 11th on my return 
-from Delhi. 

@. And yon got the sanction of the authorities there ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. But the military or the police were in possession 

-of the streets and you could not pass without a permit 
being obtained ? 

A. No, I do not think the military or the police were 
in possession of the streets. 

Q. The streets through which you had to pass ? 

A. No, the crowd gathered at Chowpati. 

Q. Iam talking of Pydhownie. 

A. Oh, yes, they were there. 

,@Q. And when your motor passed that street you had 
-the sanction of the authorities to pass ? 

A. No, I did not receive any sanction. I simply went 
there as there was danger of violence breaking out. 
Messages came to me immediately I reached my house 
-and I sent some friends informing the crowd that I was 
free and that did not answer, and I think Mr. Hansraj 
-came and asked me to go there, otherwise the crowd 
would not be pacified. 

Q. Did you succeed in pacifying the crowd ? 

A. I think the crowd was pacified enough. 

Q. If it be said the attempt was futile ? 

A.I do not think it would be correct to say my 
attempt to contro] the crowd was futile. The crowd 
was insistent on passing the street; their passage 
was prevented by the military or the police whoever 
«these officials were, and I was in front in the car with 
Anasuya Ben, and I was reasoning with the people 
-who were within the reach of my voice asking them to 
go by the lane that the officials had pointed out, and 
‘they were turning. Meanwhile the police had ceased 
resisting and a portion of the crowd was making way 
sin that direction also because the police had ceased to 
resist, but I do not mean to imply therefore that the 
police had ceased to resist because they wanted to, 
“but I think they felt the pressure of the crowd so much 
-that they ceased to resist, when suddenly there was a 
-dash from the cavalry or the horsemen. 

Q. Here it is said that Mr. Gandhi was held up, the 
crowd was extremely angry, and the police officer seeing 
‘the cavalry in possession, used his discretion and allowed 
him to pass ? 

A. Allowed me to pass? I do not know what they 
-did, I certainly passed. The motor did not stop for a 
~aingle minute. 

Q. And when the cavalry saw the excited crowd they 
charged on the crowd ? 

A. They charged upon the crowd but they charged 

at the point I have mentioned. 

Q. Did you complain of this charge to anybody ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion was that charge justifiable ? 

A. My own opinion as an on-looker is, they could 
have avoided the charge. It was not necessary for them 
-to make the charge because the crowd was turning in 
-the other direction. 

Q. Even your life was in danger and you had to leave 

your motor car ? 

A. No. 

@. Here it is said: ‘It is interesting to note that 

while Gandhi has regularly adopted the pose of the 
interesting invalid when addressing meetings, the officer 
-in command of the armed police reports that he showed 
wonderful agility and nimbleness in escaping from his car 
-when the cavalry were charging.” 

A. Anyhow that is untrue. 

Q. You have deposed to the evidence of which you 
were in possession about this organisation on the evening 
-of the 10th, and also about the firing that took place 
under the Martial Law orders, and you said that in your 
Opinion certain innocent persons were wounded or shot 

down. May I take it that according to you both these 
facts are equally reliable ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You also believe that evidence in the same way 
-as you believe the evidence with regard to the conspiracy 

and organisation ? 


- A. I do believe so. ; & 

Q. You make no difference between the two sets of 
circumstances ? 

A. No. 

By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions, Mr. Gandhi. 
Now going back for a moment to the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion, you are no doubt aware that before the war there 
were a great many anarchical crimes in India ¢ 


A. I would not subscribe to the statement that there 
were a great many anarchical crimes in India. 


Q. There were at any rate dacoities and murders in 
Bengal by people who were not afraid of Government. 
There was a bomb thrown on the Viceroy at Delhi ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. There were a gredt many trials held in Bengal ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And it was due to these occurrences and to keep 
law and order a Commission was appointed consisting 
of three eminent judges presided over by Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They went into the question very carefully and 
after a very careful investigation of the whole case, they 
submitted a report to the Government, and in that 
report I understand they made certain recommenda- 
tions for a certain kind of legislation. I heard you to 
say that you did not agree with the conclusions of that 
report ? 

A. I said that. 

Q. What are your grounds for not agreeing with that 
legislation ? 

A. Because the facts that have been marshalled-in the 
Rowlatt Committee’s report did not irresistibly lead 
me to the conclusion that any such legislation was at 
all necessary. On the contrary upon those facts I would 
have written a report totally contrary to the Rowlatt 
report. That was the impression left on my mind. 

Q. But you do not deny that so far as the informa- 
tion in the hands of the Government was concerned, 
itis fact that serious'crime was happening in the 
country ? bs 

A. No more serious than in any other country, and 
certainly there is no serious crime in India. This 
anarchy proper has been confined to Bengal. You have 
had an outburst here and there, but after all Bengal is 
not India. 

Q. Anarchy and crime prevailed very largely in 
Bengal ? 

A. I would not under-rate the significance of it. It 
was there and serious enough to warrant strong Govern- 
ment measures. I do not deny that at all. But at 
the time the Rowlatt Committee framed its report and 
took evidence, I venture to submit that the material 
before that committee did not warrant the conclusions. 
I may be totally wrong in that, but the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee’s report is tainted with one very serious defect, 
in that it is evidence which was taken practically in 
secret and it was all official evidence. 

Q. Assuming for argument’s sake that the facts as 
marshalled by the Rowlatt Committee did not warrant 
the report which they made, you say that the condi- 
tons in Bengal were such as made the adoption of such 
strong measures necessary, and you admit, independent 
of the report, such strong measures were necessary ? 

A. I admit that. 

Q. What measures would you suggest that Govern- 
ment should have adopted to meet the situation ? 

A. But the Government have actually adopted 
measures which I do not approve of entirely. I simply 
say that the Government would be entitled, and it would 
be its duty, to adopt strong measures to root out crime 
ofthat nature. In answer to the question what measures 
should be adopted by the Government, I can only say, 
not the Rowlatt Act—of course it is not for me to suggest 
what measures Government should adopt,—but if I 
were to point out what measures Government should 
adopt, then all the measures that I would be capable 
of suggesting would be of a reformatory character and 
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not of a repressive character, whereas the Government 
measures were all of a repressive character. 

Q. You will surely agree that in the existing state 
of human nature Government who are responsible for 
keeping law and order are compelled, however much 
it may be against their wishes, to adopt repressive legis- 
lation ? 

A. Certainly. Therefore I can only say, constituted 
as I am, that { am prepared to examine any measures 
that the Government may submit and criticise. But 
it is not possible for me to say what measures Govern- 
ment should adupt because my mind would immediately 
work at retormmg the criminal and not at punishing 
the criminal. 1f 1 had to frame a legislative measure, 
it would be of that character, but 1 would not deny 


the right of a Government to adopt repressive measures. 


also 


Q. When you admit the right of Government to adopt 
strong measures and you criticise the particular measures 
that Government have adopted, surely I am entitled 
to ask what repressive legislation in your opinion Govern- 
ment should have undertaken to meet the circumstances ? 

a. Lt is very difticult for me to answer that. I can 
only give a negative answer, certainly not the Rowlatt 
Act, and 1 would give my reasons for it. The Viceroy 
has got sufticient powers independently of the Bowlatt 
legisiation not to warrant his disfiguring the statute 
book with an enactment of such nature. Anybody 
reading such a law, if he had never lived in India and 
had opened the statute book and read the Rowlatt 
legislation, the irresistible conclusion that would be left 
on his mind would be that India must be a country 
simply infested with anarchy. I do not for one moment 
believe that India is a country which is infested with 
anarchy. Therefore, I believe that the powers the 
Viceroy has got are absolutely ample in order to stamp 
out anarchy, and if the Viceroy does not use those powers 
and takes other powers, I think he is wrong. He has 
got powers of emergency legislation, and I think that 
that is the proper thing to do. 

Q. By Ordinances you mean? 

A. Yes, and I think he would be justified in doing so, 
and I shall give my reasons for it, because I have 
discussed it thoroughly and given many an anxious night 
to the thing as to why it was that a man with the cool 
head of Lord Chelmsford had run into the trap. He 
has got this emergency legislation power ; he could use 
those powers and he could use those powers without the 
slightest hesitation and need not go to the legislature. 
He takes a responsible step and he should justify his step 
subsequently to the legislature or to the country or to 
the public opinion such as it is to-day in the country 
and not anticipate events and put a law on the ordinary 
statute book of the country. I think that there the exe- 
outive went much further than was warranted by the 
facts. 

Q. I have not had the benefit of reading the Rowlatt 
Act, but I suppose it is merely an enabling statute, f.e., 
by passing it the Government of India have not neces- 
sarily brought it into operation. It can only be brought 
into operation if the Governor-General in Council thinks 
it necessary ? 

A. Except that part of it. 

Q. The Governor-General certifies that the law has 
to be extended to a certain area, but don’t you think 
that it is a sufficient safeguard ? 

A. 1 do not think for one moment that it is so, know- 
ing so well as I do the manner in which these sanctions 
are given. The origin of the sanction makes it really 
a tainted sanction. The origin would be through a 
humble police officer, or not even an officer, but a humble 
policeman. He goes and tells his superior, ‘ Oh, such 
and such things are happening here.’ Now the police 
officer may or may not go into the thing deeply and even 
if he goes into the thing deeply, he would examine the 
things through the spectacles of the policeman who 
gave him the information. Then after that the original 
taint init travels upward till at last it goes to the Viceroy. 
With all this ceremonial sanctity of an investigation 
which is so tainted, I say it is wrong, and therefore the 


Viceroy should not have taken the power ordinarily to- 
declare those things. If he wants to make himself 
responsible, then let him be the author of the legislation, 
and not the legislature. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly that in such impor- 
tant matters, because a thing has originated from & 
policeman, that will be taken up by all the officials above 
him right through to the Viceroy without they themselves 
minutely scrutinising the thing based on the light of their” 
own experience and knowledge whether the representa- 
tion is worth giving attention to or not ? 


A. I do not say that it is not possible to manage things 
in any other manner. In a Government constituted as 
ours is, that is the only possible step to take, but knowing: 
that, I would not arm the exccutive with powers so deadly 
in connection with a crime which is not endemic in India. 
If anarchy had become endemic throughout the length 
and breadth of India, I would not probably have said much: 
against the Rowlatt legislation ; then I would condescend 
to examine the details. To-day I would not condescend 
to examine the legislation and even to talk of it be- 
cause I consider that the principle itself is at bottom 
unsound. In ordinary affairs I can understand it, but 
not when it is a matter of simply dealing with a whole 
community because that is what the powers mean; 
anybody may be commanded and called upon to lodge 
security. 

Q. You know that during the war under the Defence 
of India Act there were a great many people who were 
interned as a necessary measure of safety and that after 
signing the peace, I suppose ipso facto, after a lapee of 
six months those people must come out. Then the 
question would certainly arise as to how the Govern- 
ment should deal with people of a dangerous character. 
Would you not approve of the Government having a 
certain weapon in their hands to deal with the situation. 
that might be created any moment ? 

A. I respectfully contend that the Government have- 
such a weapon. They have it already in the powers 
granted to th Viceroy to pass ordinances. The Defence 
of India Act cannot really be used in my humble opinion 
as a stepping stone to legislation of the Rowlatt Act type- 
in times of peace. It was pre-eminently a war measure, 
and what you would allow in war time you would 
certainly not allow in times of peace. 


Q. But the legislation is merely an enabling measure- 
and it is also limited to three years ? 

‘A. I understand that, but I cannot contemplate with 
equanimity a whole people being condemned even for 
three years. 


Q. Now I want to know what was the object of starting” 
the Satyagraha movement? Was it started with a 
view to bring about a better political condition or as a 
means to oppose the immoral legislation which is not 
approved of by the country? What was the necessity 
for it ? 

‘A. The necessity lay in the intense desire to have 
that legislation repealed. If you fail to get redress 
through the ordinary channels of petition and so on, 
you must examine whether there are other ways open 
to you extraordinary, still not unconstitutional, and I! 
found that this was the only way to combat the mischief 
and the evil. 

Q. Could you not do it by constitutional means ? 

A. I fail to discover any other less effective constitu- 
tional means. It has been suggested to me by a very 
great friend that I should have at least promoted a 
petition and awaited an answer to the petition to the - 
House of Commons before embarking upon it. I beg 
to differ from him, and I still hold that while it was open 
to me to do it constitutionally, it would have been totally 
ineffective. I could not have secured a repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act by those means, 

a Why ? 

. Because of my political experience. A petition: 
after its having gone through all the stages in India, 
I have not known to have succeeded. 

Q. Therefore you think that the only means open to- 
you was the Satyagraha movement ? 
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A. The only other honourable means open to me was 
‘that. Certainly. : 


Q. If I heard you correctly you said you feared half 
literacy more than illiteracy. Did I hear you correctly ? 

A. That was quite right. 

Q. I would like to know the reasons for holding that 
view ? 

A. Because I have noticed travelling throughout India 

-that youths with ill-digested education are far more 
irresponsible and thoughtless than the illiterate masses. 
I think that the illiterate masses are much better balanced 
than the half-educated youths of the country, and I 
believe that if the latter could be reclaimed from the 
error into which trey have to-day fallen the problem 
before India could become infinitely simpler than it 
ig to-day. 

Q. Whom would you call half-educated men’? 

A. Take a boy who has passed to the High School and 
has a little knowledge of English, still less a knowledge 
of English history. He reads newspapers which he only 
half understands and feeds on his own predilections 
instead of checking them. Such a man is far more 

-dangerous to the peace and well being of India than 
the totally illiterate masses, 

Q. How would you meet the situation ? 

A. I have been trying to meet that situation, and I 
-flatter myself with the belief that I have attained success 
which I had not anticipated jn that directio 

Q. In what way ? 7 


A. Because even such men, when you appeal to them, - 


tax your patience more than illiterate people, but if 
you are patient enough with them, they are certainly 
. amenable to reason and control also. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly to say that those 
people who go through High Schools are patient enough 
to receive further teaching but that they tax your patienc 
when you try to put them on the right path ? é 


A. I think the very foundation of the educational ’ 


system to-day in India is so unsound that it does not 
tend to make a man balanced after he has even finished 
bis education. As a matter of fact, we have not so many 
highly educated Indians as to be able to form universal 
conclusions, and so I do not dread to lay down any 
-definite conclusions about that, because I have got 
- sufficient data, a large number of men to work with and 
work upon, and so I have come to the conclusion that 
-our educational system is rotten to the core and requires 
overhauling. 

Q. I want to know the big defects of that educational 
system. 

A. The one defect is, that there is no real moral or 
religious education in the schools, The second defect 

is that, seeing that the medium of instruction is English 
which places such a strain upon the intellectual resources 
of the youths who are receiving the education, they really 
do not assimilate the noblest ideas that are imparted to 
-them through the schools. They have got nothing but 
-parrot’s training, the very best of them. 

Q. What would you substitute? In your view the 
-medium of instruction should be the vernacular and 
-religious teaching should be introduced ? 

A. I think these two defects must be remedied and then 
-there is the personal element ; the personal touch on the 
part of the teachers is also lacking. A better class of 
teachers with much better traditions than are in vogue 
-to-day are required. These three things will certainly 
bring about the needful change. 

Q. Do I understand it correctly that the Satyagraha 
movement is concerned principally or mainly with the 
-ineulcation of truth and high morality without regard 
to the number of people who will follow it ? 

A, Certainly, that is the idea. 

Q. The essence of the thing is in itself, apart from the 
‘number ? 

A. It does not matter whether there are two members 
oron> memb>r. 

Q. Has this movement also spread to the Punjab ? 

A. I think it has spread to the Punjab as a leaven. 
I cannot lay my hands upon any who has signed the 
Satyagraha pledge, but’ I have come to the- conclusion 


that the Punjab is just as capable of receiving and re- 
sponding to the doctrine as any other part of India, if 
not perhaps more so; but there I may be mistaken, but 
certainly the Punjab is just as receptive as any other 
part of India. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. Iam not trying your patience, Mr. Gandhi, by ask- 
ing many questions about the Satyagraha movement. 
Ido not mean by that I am convinced at all by what 
you have said. Now I am afraid that on the view you 
take of the Rowlatt Committee’s recommendations, we 
do not see eye to eye. There are two points which I 
must ask you to explain. One is this: you say that the 
Martial Law order of the 12th was absolutely unjuasti- 
fiable. With regard to that, do you know the circum- 
stances under which it was brought about ? 

A, I was not here on the 12th, but I heard about it. 

Q. Yes, you were not here on the 12th, but you came 
here on the 13th. On night of the 12th. you may take 
it from me, this is what happened. The person who 
was in charge of the military command decided, taking 
all things into consideration, that things could not go 
on very well. The mobs could not be held in hand, 
anywhere else riots might break out, and he and his 
men then available would not be able to cope with them 


properly. He therefore passed orders which in the result 
were successful. What have you to say firat with regard 
to that ? 


A. I would not like to say anything, because as I 
said, when I spoke about it as an outsider it did not 
appeal to me, the necessity of it did not appeal to me, 
and certainly not the terms of the orders that were 
issued. 

Q. As an outsider, you mean ? 

A. As an outsider, as a non-military man ; naturally 
I would concede a great deal to the authorities who have 
got to deal with the situation. 

Q. Supposing you and I were there on the spot in 
charge of the military, would you consider that order 
justifiable ? 

A. I consider it fair enough giving my opinion for 
what it is worth, always with the caution that I concede 
that the military would be the better judges of the situa- 
tion, but if I may be permitted to give my judgment 
after examining the circumstances and the facte, I say 
these facts do not warrant the orders that were issued. 

Q. By these facts, do you mean the facts that yoa 
have elicited from information as against the facta which 
were present in the military commander’s mind ? 

A. Ido not say that against the facts, but from what 
I have now heard and also from what little I have read, 
it leads me to the conclusion that certainly on those facts 
if I had any military training I would not issue those 
orders. 

Q. I see we do not see eye to eye there also ? 

A. I am afraid not there. 

Q. There is only one other point, Mr. Gandhi, with 
regard to the instances of indiscriminate and wanton 
firing on the 12th under this order. <. 

A. I have not used all those adjectives, but I simply 
SAIC... cee secesccces 

Q. I think what you said was that a number of inno- 
cent people were fired upon ? 

A. That I said. 

Q. You base that on what? 

A. On the evidence of those people who came to me 
hot from the thing. 

Q. Who were wounded ? 

A. I saw wounded people also. I went over to the 
hostel, and I saw every one of the wounded people. 

Q. Just consider what impu!se would there be at the 
back of these peoples’ minds to make them tell you the 
trutb as regards how their wounds were received. What 
was there to make these people tell you the absolute 
truth whe. you saw them wounded ? 

A. When he is speaking to me I would certainly consi- 
der that the most natural thing for him would be to tell 
me the unvarnished truth. 

Q. He could gain nothing by saying that he was in 
the right and he coald gain something by saying he was 
not? 
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A. I know there is that point to be considered, but I 
have not gone in forming my conclusion upon the testi- 
mony of those who told me. I had the testimony of 
those who witnessed the firing, and I think I have a 
hazy recollection that I brought to the notice of Mr. 
Pratt one instance. 


Q. Do you remember that on the 14th of April you 
wrote to Mr. Chatfield and said that you had heard that 
one or two women were killed by the military and some 
men also ? Will you please give me the pure facts, as 
I am myself anxious to know under what circumstances 
it had happened, or whether it did happen at all? Mr. 
Chatfield wrote back asking for any data and if possible 
for the people to come and tell him all about it, 

A. Yes. I remember it. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Chatfield is still in the dark about 
this. 


A. It was simply because we had not collected suffi- 


cient material to place before him and the orders were 
withdrawn by that time and I did not wish to prosecute 
it any further, . 

Q. Could you have given any names of persons who 
were wounded ? 

A. Yes, if I had been so reminded then I could have 
done that. \ a 

Q. But Mr. Chatfield asked you, did he not ? 

A. Yes, but when I saw that these orders were with- 
drawn I did not want to prosecute the thing any further, 
because I knew that in a matter of that character there 
must have been a certain amount of accidents to look 
to and I did not want to go any further into the matter. 
Nor did I stay in Ahmedabad for any length of time after 
that. ; 

Q. On this point of your information, I just want to 
say to you that the suggestion that you made in various 
other evidences with regard to such organisations as 
there were on the 10th, was meant to correspond exactly 
with what you have told us. But I just like also to 
point out that the evidence on which you base that is 
rather different to the evidence on which you base these 
instances of being wounded without a just cause. For 
this reason that people who came and told you that they 
had organised little bits of riots would gain nothing but 
opprobrium from you. And people who came to you 
and said they had been wounded under that cause, could 
not run the risk of any opprobrium from you ? 

A. No. . 

Q. So there is that distinction between the two classes 
of evidence. I think you based that statement........ 

A. It is not for me to value both classes of evidence 
differently. I mean to say a man would not come to me 
straight and appreciate a thing and describe the incident 
differently from what he had actually seen it. 

Q. I am afraid we cannot take it any further ? 

A. No, but I would really ask you and ask the Com- 
mittee also not to feel the least of it that I wish to labour 
this point. Ido not really suggest that it is there placed 
by way of any complaint, but as I am bound to give 
my view I have simply given it. 

Q. There is this other point that you did not hear 
anything from the military side. If you knew the cir- 
cumstances on the military side, then would you be able 
to find out whether they fired at anybody. A stray 
bullet might ricochet and go off at right angles and a 
man standing at right angles may be wounded. But 
the suggestion that that was the fault of the military 
is not quite fair, is it ? 

A. Not in the manner you put it. 

Q. Well, I think that is the manner it has got to be put. 

A. The case I have brought to the notice of the Com- 
mittee and on which I have based my conclusion that 
these orders were obeyed, is that some of these young 
men actually shot into a party of men, whether 10 or 11 
or even under 10, without any notice that would enable 
the people to understand what they were asked to do. 

Q. Well, as I say, you cannot give any instance that 
has really occurred ? : 

A. Because I have no desire to labour that point. 
Otherwise I would come prepared and I have no desire 
to make a big thing out of a little thing in a large move- 
ment in which the Government have covered themselves 


with nothing but credit. I did not want to magnify 
that incident nor did I wish to trouble Mr. Chatfield any 
further about it. 

To President.—There is only one point further with 
regard to this Bombay case. At present there is nobody 
actually appearing for this case as it was not known 
whether this was going to be taken and the result is that 
no one has been instructed to ask Mr. Gandhi questions 
on it. 

President.—Mr. Gandhi’s evidence so far as it has- 
been given does not amount to a great deal, 

Mr. Kemp.—The only point he contended was that 
particular charge of cavalry was not justified. 

President.—I did not hear whether there were any 
casualties in that case ? 

Witness.—There is no suggestion of casualt’es in that 
case. Inthe course of the demonstrations oae or two 
men were trampled and that is natural if there was a 
charge of that character. I do not think there were 
any deaths and the injuries sustained even by the men 
who were trampled were by no means serious 8o far as 
I understood it. After the whole event had finished. 
I went to Mr. Griffiths to protest against the cavalry 
being sent. And he really demurred to my using the 
word “cavalry,” but not being a military man I did not 
know what it was. 

By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha. 

Ahmedabad— 

Q. Mahatma Gandhiji, you left Bombay on the 8th 
of April ? 

A. Yes, in the evening. 

@. When was the order served on you ? 

A. In the evening at 9 between Palwal and Muttra. 
That was the first order. 

Q. Not toenter the province of Punjab or Delhi, 
I think ? 

A. I forget which it was, I think it was Delhi. 

Q. Subsequent to that a second order was served upon 
you at the next station ? 

A. Two more orders at the next station. 

Q. At about what time ? 

A. Probably at half-past seven or 8 or even 9. It wae- 
between that time. 

Q. Then you dictated a message ? 

A. Yes, before reaching Palwal, after the first order 
was served and after knowing that I was to be arrested 
at Palwal. 

Q. And the gentleman who took down this message - 
is a graduate in Arts and Law ? 

A. ¥es. 

i Q. There was no mistake in the message taken by 
im ? 

A. No, because I had read the message. 

Q. You simply exhorted your Ashram people to hold 
that day as a day of rejoicing ? 

A. Not only they but everybody. 

Q. You did not want the Ashram people or passengers 
to observe the hartal? It seems that the words “ with 
redoubled zeal” had been mentioned therein and had‘. 
been interpreted in a difterent way ? 

A. There is nothing in my statement with regard to 
the hartal. But if you want to examine my mental 
condition I did not want to say at that time that I wanted 
the hartal or not. ' 

Q. Could your message be construed in the light that 
people were to observe the hartal and to go about the- 
streets creating mischief ? 

A. Most decidedly not. 

Q. Do you know that that message was never construed 
by the Ashram people or by the Satyagraha Sabha as 
such ? 

A. SoI was told. Mr Vallabhai Patel told me em- 
phatically that he told the people that they were not 
to have the hartal. 

Q. Now you were brought back to Bombay on the- 
llth ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The train was stopped at Marine Lines station ? 

A. It was accidentally stopped and then I suggested 
to Mr. Bowring that I should get down at Marine Lines 
station in order to avoid any demonstration at Colaba... 
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Q. And nobody in Bombay knew that you were going 
by that train? 

A. No. © 

Q. When you reached Marine Lines station were there 
no people to meet you there ? 

A. Naturally none. 

Q. And casually you got into a passing victoria ? 

A. No. A friend was passing by and he saw me and 
gave me a lift. 

Q. And you wanted to avoid all demonstration in 
Bombay as far as you could ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when you traced the disturbances you wont 
to pacify the people ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. When did you hear of the incidents at Ahmedabad, 

- on the morning of the 12th ? : 

A. I think for the first time in the morning of the 
12th. A friend camé and said that something had hap- 
pened there. No, if I now recollect, I heard something 
from Mr. Griffith himself because he was discussing the 
situation with me and he said “‘do you know what is 
happening in the country”? I said “ No.” He said 
something had happened in Ahmedabad but he could not 
give me the details because the wires were cut. But 
he did let me have an inkling that there was something 
amiss in Ahmedabad. 

Q. As soon as you heard that you were wanted here 
you came down ? 

A. Yes, by the first available train. 


Q. Were there any citizens to meet you at the station t 


A. Ido not think there were any friends. Mr. Boyd 
was there and some other officer whose name I do not 
know. 

Q. Then from the station you went to Mr. Ambalal’s 
house ? 

A. To the Commissioner straight. 

Q. And you stopped with him for about two hours, 
I suppose ? 

A. Probably. 

Q. And from Mr. Pratt you went to Ambalal’s ? 

A. Yes, I think I went to him for a few mirutes. 

Q. Were you accompanied by any military officers 
when you were coming back from there ? 

A. Yes, purely for my protection. 

Q. Because of the existence of Martial Law ? 

A. Because of the pickets that might challenge me. 

Q. You found everything quiet on the 13th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You wanted to hold a meeting on that day ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you had instructed Mr. Vallabhai Patel and 
others to organise a meeting, if possible ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. But it could not be organised because of the exis- 
tence of Martial Law ? 

A. Not purely. There were difficulties. It was 
suggested that there were such difficulties that we might 
not get a large gathering and without a large gathering 
I could not deliver my message. . 

Q. So you directed them to arrange the meeting for 
the next day ? 

A, Yes, © 

Q. And you did not know then that Martial Law 
would be withdrawn ? 

A. Certainly, I did not know. 

Q. On the 13th you gave instructions to Messrs. 
Vallabhai Patel and others to show to the people  parti- 
cular path of going to the Ashram to avoid the military 
Picketa and to come by side-streets ? 

A. Yea. 

Meer At what time did you go to the Ashram on that 

y? ; 

A. I think I must have reached there at 2 o’clock on 
the 13th. 

Q. Then among other non-official people you met 
uent Vallabhai Patel ahd others ? 

. Yea. . 
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Q. When you joined the meeting did any other people 
see you till you saw Mr. Vallabhai Patel ? 

A. No. 

Q. When did you deliver your speech ? 

A. Some time during the night. 

Q. Did you have many callers from the time you went 
to the Ashram ? 

A. Not on the 13th. 

Q. I think the statement that you made in your speech 
on the 13th is more or less an impression created upon 
your mind ? 

A. I think the speech puts it like that. 

Q. From the fact that certain particular wires were 
out, and buildings burnt, it was the impression in your 
mind that there was some sort of organised attempt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any particular statements made to 
you by any of the rioters ? 

A. I would not say they were made to me by any of the 
rioters on the 13th, but some endorsement of the view 
that I suggested was certainly forthcoming at that 
time. I said to myself “this is what appears to have 
happened,” and I discussed with those friends who called 
a and instead of disputing the proposition, they said 

es.” ° 

Q. Was that an impression or was it knowledge ? 

A. I did not cross-examine them so as to know whether 
they were speaking out of their inipression or knowledge. 
I would not be able to say that, but they certainly endorsed 
the views I expressed. 

Q. That may have been merely an impression also ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You had a sort of conference on the morning. of the 
14th at the district court house with Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. Chatfield and the Officer Commanding. And it 
was resolved that what was known as Martial Law was 
to be withdrawn ? 

A. I was told that it would be. 

Q. And as a result of that only, the meeting in the 
Ashram in the afternoon was so well attended ? 

A. No, not because the orders were withdrawn. 

Q. Now you noticed that on the 6th the crowds that 
were going to your Ashram were very orderly ? , 

A. I think absolutely orderly, and I think I saw the 
Rev. Mr. Gillespie there ? 7 

Q. Yes. And your speech was read out by Mr. 
Vallabhai Patel because you were not in a fit condition 
of health ? 

A, My voice could not reach the audience at that time. 

Q. When did you have an interview with Mr. Chatfield ? 
Was it before or after the meeting ? 

A. Before that on the 13th and on the 14th in the 
morning at about 9 o'clock. 

Q. When did you have an interview with Mr. Guider ? 

A. He honoured me with a visit some day after the 
meeting. : 

Q. Your conversation at that honourable interview 
was all bond fide. There was no shamming on your part ? 
A. Certainly none on my part nor any on his part. 

Q. Mr. Guider says in his report of what happened at 
that interview that “the impression he gave me was 
that though he was prepared to denounce the rioters 
for his own benefit, that is to say, to swell the ranks of 
his followers, he had no intention of denouncing them to 
the authorities ”? 

A. Well, I can only say that Mr. Guider has done 
(though unintentionally perhaps) violence to me. 

The President.—That is, to your Satyagraha doctrine ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Desai.—You told him that there were certain 
pereons in the crowd inviting them actually to take part ? 

A. Doing what ? 

Q. Certain men among the leaders who were the 
instigators of the riots or present among them. 

A. But I have a distinct recollection that I told Mr. 
Guider that the leaders were there trying to restrain the 
mob. That is my impression. 

Q. After this meeting of the 14th you addressed several 
other meetings through your Devas in the streots ? 
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‘A. Yes. 

Q. And you wrote out your speeches and got them 
read by several of the audience in the city and that had 
@ pacifying effect on the minds of the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was from the 11th till again the meetings 
were prohibited ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what we might call the so-called educated 
people of Ahmedabad, did they take any active part in 
the propaganda work ? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. Now you have been for a fairly long time in Ahmeda- 
bad, for 5 years. What is your estimate about the edu- 
cated people of Ahmedabad? Do they take part in 
such riotous movements, burning buildings and cutting 
wires at Ahmedabad ? 

A. I have not found them to be doing that. 

Q. Of course, they might be intent upon menacing 
Government by making speeches and criticising the 
Rowlatt Bill and such legislations. Apart from that 
you found them to be a quiet sort of people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now you know there was some trouble between 
the mill-hands and mill-owners in 1918 ? 

A. I suppose it was in 1918. 

Q. And large crowds of these mill-hands used to assem- 
ble day after day and you used to preach to them sermons, 
and Anasuya Bai and others did likewise. 

A. Yes. 

Q. During all these days thousands of mill-hands met 
and they were very orderly even till the very last when 
the question of wages was a disquieting factor. They 
took part in large processions through the city and the 
crowds were always very orderly, and the mill-hands 
were well behaved and orderly ? 

A. Certainly. I found them so. . 

Q. Now did you tell Mr. Chatfield or give him any 
reason to think that you told him that the Home Rule 
League either in Ahmedabad or up country had made 
any organisations for these troubles on the llth ? 

A. I do not think that I did say so. I should be very 
much surprised indeed if he did say so . 

Q. You have come into contact with the Home Rule 
League agitation in the provinces ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is also a constant agitation among the people ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the Satyagraha movement against 
the Rowlatt Act had a rather pacifying effect on the 
people ? 

A. It is my deliberate conviction, that but for Satya- 
graha, India would have witnessed scenes perhaps more 
terrible than it has passed through. 


Copy of letter dated January 11th, 1920, from M. K. Gandhi, 
Eeq., to Disorders Inquiry Committee. 


Here are the extracts I promised regarding my declara- 
tions in connection with civil disobedience. I regret to 
say that I have not been able to trace Swami Shraddha- 
nandji’s telegrams or his letters received just after the 
30th March. If you consider them to be very material 
evidence in connection with any point, I suppose you 
could get copies of the telegrams through the Telegraph 
Department and possibly a copy of Dr. Satyapal’s letter 
through the C. I. D. in the Punjab. Superintendent 
Bowring, who took me to Bombay from Siwai Madhopur, 
told me that he had seen Dr. Satyapal’s letter to me. 


EnciosureE No. 1. 


Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Gandhi at Madras 
on the 30th March 1919. 


“I would venture further to state that every precau- 
tion that is humanly possible is being, and will bo, taken 
to avert any such danger (Bolshevism). It is for that 
reason that our pledge commits the signatories to the 
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breach of those laws that may be selected for the purpose 
by a committee of Satyagrahis; and I am glad that our 
Sind friends have understood the pledge and obeyed the 
prohibition of the Hyderabad Commissioner of Police 
to note their inoffensive procession for it is no part of the 
present movement to break all the laws of the land the 
breach of which is not inconsistent with the pledge. 
A Satyagrahi is nothing if not law-abiding.” 

The following are mentioned as some of the considera- 
tions by which the committce deciding upon the first 
civil breach was guided, in a statement issued by the 
Bombay Saltyagraha Sabha on or about the 4th April 
1919 :— 


(1) To cause as little disturbance as possible among 
the governors and the governed ; 

(2) Until Satyagrahis have become seasoned, dis- 
ciplined and capable of handling delicately 
organised movements, to select such laws 
only as can be disobeyed individually ; 

(3) To select as a first step, laws that have evoked 
popular disapproval and that from the Satya- 
graha standpoint, are the most open to attack ; 

(4) To select laws whose civil breach would consti- 
tute an education for the people, showing 
them a clear way out of the difficulties that 
lie in the path of honest men desiring to do 
public work. 


EnciosureE No. 2. 


Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Gandhi on the 4th 
of April 1919, in Bombay. 

“ The conduct described in allegation (5),—namely that 
the crowd in Delhi declined to disperse when the magis- 
trate gave the order to do so—’ can be consistent with 
the pledge. But if the allegation is true, the conduct 
was premature because the committee contemplated in 
the pledge has not decided upon the disobedience of 
orders that might be issued by magistrates under the 
Riot Act. I am anxious to make it as clear as I can 
that in this movement no pressure can be put up on the 
people who do not wish to accept our suggestions or 
advice. The movement being essentially one to secure 
the greatest freedom for all Satyagrahts, we cannot 
forcibly demand the release of those who might be arrested 
whether justly or unjustly. The essence of the pledge 
is to invite imprisonment and until the committee decides 
upon a breach of the Riot Act it is the duty of Satyagrakis 
to obey magisterial orders to disperse, etc., without 
making the slightest ado and thus to demonstrate their 
law-abiding nature.” 


EncxosvrE No. 3. 


Extract from a speech delivered at Chowpati, Bombay, on 
the 6th of Aprit 1919, 


“From the pure Satyagraha standard our case in Delhi 
is weak in one respect. The crowd undoubtedly de- 
manded the release of the men who were arrested at the 
instance of the station authorities and declined to dis- 
perse until they were given up. Both those acts were 
wrong. It was wrong to demand the release of the 
arrested men. It is arrest and imprisonment that we 
seek by civil disobedience. It therefore ill becomes us 
to resent either and it was wrong not to disperse. In this 
movement it is open to Satyagrahis to disobey only 
those laws which are selected for the purpose by the 
committee contemplated in the pledge. When we have 
acquired habits of discipline, self-control, qualities of 
leadership and obedience, we shall be better able to offer 
civil disobedience even by large crowds. But until we 
have developed these qualities I have advised that we 
should select for civil disobedience only such laws as 
may be disobeyed-by ind.viduals. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us till we are sufficiently disciplined and till the 
spirit of Satyagraha has permeated large bodies of men 
and women to obey all regulations regarding processions 
and gatherings.” 
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At Ahmedabad, Saturday, the 10th January 1920, 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble Li 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, c.8.1., C.1.E., 1.C.8. 


Major-General Sir Gezoror Barnow, &.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., L.A. 


Mr. H. Wruuumson, 


ORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar Narayan, 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tomas Sura. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt, 

Sardar Sahibzada Sutran Anmap Kuan, 


M.B.E., 1.P., Secretary. 


Miss ANASUYA SARABHAI of Ahmedabad. 


By th esident— 

%. Yon “have taken a great interest in the welfare of 
the mill workers in Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And I think in consequence you have great in- 
fluence with them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were not in Ahmedabad actually when the 
rioting took place? 

A. I was in Bombay. 


Rao Bahadur RAMANBHAI M. NILKANTH, B.A 


By the President— i 
. Q. You are the President of tye Ahmedabad nunici- 
pality? 
A, Yes, Sir. 
Q. I think, so far as the occurrences on the 10th were 
concerned, you have no observations to make? 
A. No. a: 
Q. Then on the 11th, did you go to the civil courts 
in the morning? 
Yes. 
Q. Did you hear rumours about the arrest of Ans- 
suya Sarabhai? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you then remain at the court for some time? 
A. Till about 11 or 11-80. 
Q. I think you were in the compound when a large 
number of people passed there? 
A. I was there. 
Q. You noticed numbers of these people were carrying 
sticks? 
A. Yes. 
Q. A little later was news received that the Rev. 
Gillespie has been surrounded by the mob? 
A. Yes.- 
Q. I think a pleader in your court asked the court to 
stop his case and allow him to render assistance? 
A, Yes. 
Q. Then came the news a little later of the burning 
of the Matriculation mandap? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did vou hear some time after any firing? 
A. Yes, from the side of the Bank of Bombay. 
Q. And you don’t know the circumstances under 
which that took place? 
A. Except that there was a mob. 
Q. Was there a big mob? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then a little later news came of the Government 
buildings being burnt? 
oes 2 
Q. When did you leave the court? 
A. At 11 or 11-80. 
Q. In what direction did you walk? 


Q. I think you arrived with Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. You were present here yesterday and heard Mr. 
Gandhi's statement? . 

A. I have nothing more to add to it. 

Q. I think that is quite fair. I think the Committee 
will accept you as agreeing with Mr. Gandhi. If you 
desire to add anything, we shall be pleased to hear 
you? 

A. I have nothing to add. 


.» LL.B., President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 


‘A. Towards the west. 
the bridge. 

Q. When you went over the Ellis bridge you did not 
meet any people there? 

A. It was all deserted. i 

Q. About 2 o'clock in the afternoon, did the Hon'ble 
Mr. Desai, whe was a neighbonr of yours come? 

A. We both came back to the town. 

Q. When vou came to the Bhadar did you find build- 
ings on fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At this time was the locality deserted? 

A. We did not find anybody near the buildings. 

Q. Where did you go then? 

A. We passed through the bazar; we saw tho 
Mamlatdar’s kacheri burning, then we came back near 
the telograph office where the municipal fire engine was 
working. 

Q. What did you find there? 

A. The Municipal councillor, Mr. Ferozshah, - was 
there. Some attempts were made to keep the fire under 
control. There were many men. Then we walked 
uriliee and went towards the Three Gates and the Khas 

azar. 

Q. How long did vou remain there? 

A. For about 2 hours, I should think. Then we 
went to the municipal office; there we were informed 
that the water of the water-works had been poisoned. 
The rumour was false. We met the Municipal Com- 
missioner there. He said that there was some danger 
to the Queen's statue. and he was asking for the Collec- 
tor’s help, but the military authorities would not allow 
his note to be carried, and the note came back. 

Q. You were in the city. On this occasion you saw 
very few people? 

A. Wewere not allowed to proceed further beyond the 
Khas Bazar. We did not see any mob at that time. 
| @. There must have been number of mobs doing 
destruction in different parts of the city? 

A. Further towards the east, we were not allowed to 
proceed. : 

Q. Who did not allow you? 

A. The military pickets at the Khas Bazar. 


82 
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Q. Then on the morning of the 12th, did you go 
back to the civil court? 


A. Yes, I did. i 
Q. On that day did you see a noisy crowd take any 
part? 


‘A, When I came to my house in the city, I did see 
a noisy crowd. Hl 

Q. Was that crowd dispersed by firing? 

‘A. Yes, it was. bi 

Q. There was a party of Indian troops under British 
officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result of the firing? 

A. One man was killed. I saw one dead body. 


Q. Have you any comment to make upon the firing ' 


that took place there on that occasion? 

A. I was rather far from the crowd. I do not know 
whether the crowd had been first asked to disperse or 
not. ; , o 

Q. If they were asked to disperse, there would be no 
ground for criticism? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you returned again to the city? 

A. I did. 

‘Q. Did you hear the proclamations that were made 
against the assembling of people in numbers and 
against any one failing to answer a challenge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you also heard that the Commissioner 
desired to see you? 

A. He called at my house, and left word that he might 
be seen either that night or the following morning. It 
was not possible to see him at Shahi Bagh at night. 

Q. Was the city in a disturbed state? 

A-TI believe’ the militery pickets did not allow the 
people to pass in the streets that night. So T could 
not go. 

Q. You did go next morning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you went there, you learnt that Mr. 
Gandhi was coming by the Gujarat mail? 

A. T learnt that he had come. 

Q. You met Mr. Pratt there? 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. Did he make any request to vou? 

A. He asked me to go round the city in company 
with some citizens to persuade the shopkeepers to 
open the shops. I told him it was not possible or safe 
to do so till the order for firing was stopped. I heard 
that some people going to the shops were fired at. 
He said that the firing order was not for such people. 
I consulted Mr. Boyd. The Inspector General of 
Police was in company with Mr. Desai. I went out- 


side the railway comnound and talked to some shop- _ 


keepers. They would not oven till the firing was 
stopped. One man said till he actually saw Mr. 
Gandhi he would not open his shop. 

Q. Some people objected to open shops because there 
was this order and other people because they wanted 
to see Mr. Gandhi first? 

A. Evervbody said that he would not open his shop 
till the firing order was stopped. c 

Q. So far as the firing order was concerned, did Mr. 
Pratt make clear to vou that it did not affect the people 
going to the shops? 

A, It-was not so in practice. It said that if the 
crowds collected, they would shoot at them. They had 
no orders to distinguish purchasers or customers from 
other people. 

Q. Do you suggest that you saw yourself anvthing 
that indicated that people who were in the ordinary 
course purchasing at shops were fired at? 

A. I did not see firing at customers. 


Q. The order against assembling in numbers of about 
10 was withdrawn on the morning of the 14th? 


A. Yes. 
Q. The shops then opened again? 
‘A. Gradually, of course. 


Q. And, as I understand, things pretty rapidly re- 
sumed a normal aspect? 


A. They did. d ! 


Q. In connection with the withdrawal of the order, I 
think the Commissioner saw you and you gave him 
assistance in connection with the translation and 


* printing? 


A. On the previous day, he asked me to see him 
next morning. He issued an order that martial law 
was withdrawn. He asked me to translate it into the 
vernacular and print and circulate. I did so. 

Q. You saw then that it was properly printed and 
issued? : iar 

A.I did that myself. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. You have lived in Ahmedabad all your life? 

A. Yes. f 

Q. Your father was living here before? 

A. Yes. ’ 

Q. You found the people of Ahmedabad very: quiet and 
law-abiding? 

A, Very. 

Q. As regards the events of the 10th and 11th, did 
they come upon you as a surprise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for them? . 

A. Of course the Rowlatt law agitated the minds of 
the people. There were economic causes, dearness of 
food and clothing: the mill-hands particularly, had been 
in a sore state of mind. There had been a strike the 
previous year. And the Satyagraha propaganda had 
brought Mr. Gandhi into great prominence. The im- 
mediate cause was the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, and subse- - 
cuently of course, the rumoured arrest of Anasuya 

B1. 

Q. The mill-hands have been in a chronic state of 
discontent? be 

A. Yes. Often they have been going on strikes. 

Q. Ever since 1917? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Now, about the Satyagraha propaganda; that 
started somewhere in 1918? 

A. 1 should think 80. 

. When the Rowlag Bills were on? 

. I should think s0. 

. Did you join the Satyagraha Sabha yourself? 

. I did not. 

. You are not a Satyagrahi? 

IT am not. 

You have not taken the vow? 

. I do not agree withthe propaganda. 

. The Satyagraha movement, particularly that part 
of it, relating to the civil disobedience of the laws, I 
take it you disapproved? 

A. It weakens respect for the law and is a source of 
danger. 

Q. The theory of it as propounded by Mr. Gandhi, is 
not readily grasped by the ordinary mind? 

A. It is not. Besides..I should think there is no 
question of absolute truth or untruth; no moral prob- 
lem is involved in opposing the Rowlatt Act or any 
other Act. It is not proper to call it Satyagraha. 

Q Whether a particular measure is not good or is not 
for the benefit of the society and should therefore be 
opperes is according to you a matter of political opi- 
nion ine 

A. There is no question of absolute truth or untruth 
involved in the consideration of such a thing. If the law 
should say that people should speak untruth, that 
would be a different question. 

Q. Whether s particular measure is justified is a 
question of circumstances? 

A These are changing truths; ciroumstances differ. 
There is no question of violation or enforcement of 
absolute truth. No one has to submit to untruth. 

Q. You know that the principle of Satyagraha is to 
invite suffering on one’s self and not to do violence to 
anybody else. Is that a theory which the ordinary 
tind can appreciate and practically follow? 


A, It cannot. It is playing with fire. - 


Q. If you put such a programme for the ordinary 
people it is almost inevitable that it must lead to confu- 
sion? : . 


A. Yes, ! 
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Q. Similarly, if you put the civil disobedience pro- 
gramme before the general public, most of them would 
understand that it is right generally to break laws? 

A. Yes. They would think there is nothing wrong in 
breaking the laws. 


Q. They would grasp the broad fact that it is per- 
missible or honourable or patriotic to go about break- 
ing laws, and they would not distinguish between a 
particular law and any other Jaw. Is that your view? 

A. People would learn to defy authority. It might 
produce general disrespect for authority and for law, 
which is very dangerous to the welfare of the society. 
That is my view. 

Q. Mr. Ramanbhai, may I take it that the other 
educated people also share your view? 

A. Very few. 

Q. Taking yourself, holding that view, what steps you 
took yourself to combat this? 

A. Any attempt would be hopeless. The current of 
public opinion was so strong in favour of Satyagraha 
that we had to lie low and wait till better sense pre- 
vailed. 

Q. You in fact took no steps to make your view 
Imown to the people? 

A. I did not take any steps. : 

Q. Were these views onenly declared so that the pub- 
lie might know that Mr. Ramanbhai held these views? 

A. I never attended any mectings held by the 
Satyaaraha Sabha so far. 

Q. Holding the view vou do vou were bound to abstain 
from these meetings. But did you do anything to let 
people know what your views were actually? Did you 
take any steps to make your views known to the pub- 
lie? 

A. Except conversations and discussing the thing 
with friends I took no other steps. When I met my 
brother pleaders I'talked to them about these things. 

Q. You sre the President of the municipality and a 
leader in Ahmedabad, and if you held these views—vou 
sav vou did hold there views—one should have thought, 
whether you succeed or not, it was un to you to let 
people know that it was your view. so that any people 
disposed to agree with you might follow? 

A. I was waiting for a lead from the Bombay 
leaders. 

Q. You sre aware that leaders in Madras, in Bom- 
bav and in Calcutta and in other parts of the country 
who took this view. did issue ® manifesto expresslv 
condemning: civil disobedience. You are aware of that? 

A. Yes. S 


Q. Your statement that vou were waiting for a lead 
from Bombay is not correct? 

A. That was not sufficient for Ahmedabad. 

Q. You said that your reason for not expressing your 
view was that vou waited for a lead? 

A. T understood I should myself have taken some 
active measures. f 

Q. What TI ask vou is, did vou do anvthing to make 
known to the public in Ahmedabad that this was your 
view? x 

A. T did nob. 

Q. You said vou wera waiting for a lead from Bom- 
bay. You will see, from what I hava stated, that lead- 
ers in Bombav and other nlaces did openly declare them- 
selves against civil disohedience? 

A. It is only a particular act. 


Q. I am only dealing with what you said. So far as 
the expression of view is concerned, you had nromi- 
nent leaders in Bombav. as I have said. in Delhi. in 
Caleutta, isqping a manifesto under their signature em- 
vhatically saving that thev disapproved of the civil 
disnbedience movement and pointing out that it must 
lead to very undesirable results. You are aware of 
that? Did you take anv similar measures to issue any 
such statement in Ahmedabad? 

A. T did not. I did not think that expression of 
view was quite enough. So far as the expression of 
disapproval was concerned, it was general in the whole 
country. So far as the city of Ahmedabad was con- 
cerned, which is the home, one may say, of the Satya- 
graha movement and of civil disobedience that did not 


make any difference. I do not think that any expres- 
sion of my views would count for much. 

Q. Possibly you thought that the atmosphere was 
such that your attempting to do it would have brought 
no appreciable result and might possibly have created 
trouble? 

“A. I did not think of trouble. 

Q. In the sense that it might possibly increase the 
strength of the opposition? 

A. Possibly. Still it would have been futile. 

Q. You could have issued a printed statement? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. About the Rowlatt Act, I understand you are 
opposed to it? . 
ie I presided over two meetings to protest against 
that. , 

Q. At those meetings were any misrepresentations 
ever made about the provisions of the Rowlatt Act? 

‘A. As a matter of fact, the whole provisions of the 
Act were explained. 

Q. At those meetings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you are aware, were any attempts made 
by anv of the educated people in Ahmedabad to mis- 
represent the provisions of the Act? 

A. T have not come to know of such an attempt. 

Q. Did it come to your knowledge that there were 
in the minds of the people wrong beliefs about the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Act? Were there many 
people. who did not exactly know what the Act pro- 
vided for? 

A. Not the details. 

Q. When it is said that it gives more powers to the 
police or executive, so far there is no misrepresentation. 
Was there any misrepresentation of this k#d. namely, 
that any number of people, say 6 or 6, collecting at a 
place would be liable to be arrested? 

A. No. There was no such impression. 

Q. Or that any marriage ceremony or marriage rites 
would be interfered with? 

A. No. 

Q Misrepresentations of that kind were said to exist 
in other parts of the country? 

A. They have not come to my notice in this part. 

Q. You say vou attended two meetings about the 
to ate Act? Were there many other meetings after 

at? F 

A. In the interval between these two meetings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some meetings might have been held. 

Q. Which vou did not attend? 

A. I did not. 

Q. After that, anv other meeting? 

A. The last meeting was on the 80th of March, so 
far as I remember. After that we had no meeting. 

9. Then you had a general hartal on the 6th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you take part in that? 

A. I joined in the procession, which went from the 
citv to the river. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi had asked that day to be observed as 
a day of mourning and humiliation? 

A. TI did not fast; I did not go to the river. 

Q. You know the fact that the hartal on the 6th of 
April came about because of the injunctions of Mr. 
Gandhi? 

A. Yes, I know. 

Q. In many places in the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a fast was to be observed? I understand you 
did Lal fast, nor did you go to the river to bathe? 

A. No. 

Q. But you joined in the procession? 

A. As a demonstration against the Act, I thought, I 
should join. 


Q. In go far as you were in opposition to the Act you 
thonght your joining in the procession would be an 
expression of disapproval against the Act. Was that 
procession an orderly procession? 

A. There was no violence. 


Q. There was no exhibition of violence? - 
A. No shout, excitement or anything of the kind. 
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Q. That hartal was general? 
A. It was. 


Q. Did you yourself approve of having an extensive © 


hartal in that manner? 

A. I did not approve. : 

Q. If continued for a long time, it is eminently likely 
to result in breach of peace; 80 you disapproved of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your view, I take it that the immediate cause 
of the outburst on the 10th was the news of the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That outburst took the form of destruction of Gov- 
ernment. buildings? 

A. It was thought that Government were to blame 
for the arrest of Gandhi and the wrath of the public 
was directed against the Government. 5 

Q. It was an expression of the resentment of the 
people against Government, who arrested Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Could you account for its taking partly an anti- 
European form in the sense that Sergeant Fraser was 
murdered? 

A. In attacks of that character. Europeans were 
identified with Government in a greater degree than 
Indians. 

Q. That was because in your view they identified 
Furopeans with Government and gave expression to 
their resentment in that manner? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. In your statement there are two allegations; I 
will read them. In one place you say ‘* instances had 
oceurred ofscustomers standing at shops being fired at, 
and that till the order to fire was withdrawn, it would 
be neither possible to prevail upon psople to open shops 
nor safe for them to do so.’’ In another place, ‘' we re- 
quested him to withdraw the order to fire as it was no 
more necessary and as innocent persons were being 
shot.” On what basis did you make these state- 
ments? 

A. On what I have heard and what some shop-keepers 
have told fs. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you see those shop-keepers? 

A. I did. 

Q. When you made that statement to the authorities, 
did they dispute the truth of these statements? 

A 


. oO. 
By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q." You have told the Committee what you think of 
the Satyagraha movement? 

Yer. 

Q. And in your view the results of that movement 
are not for the peace of the country? 

A. Yes. 3 : 

Q. And you hold very strongly to that view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Also you hold the important position of the Presi- 
dent of the municipality of Ahmedabad 

A. Yes. : 

Q. I do not quite understand that you did not feel it 
to he your duty to warn the peoplo of Ahmedabad 
against the dangers of the Satyagraha movement. 

A. We are a drop in the ocean, I do not know what 
we could do. People of my views are not likely to get 
any hearing. 

Q. It does not matter if you are alone in your view; 
the matter was of such a serious character, did you 
not feel impelled to give expression to your views? 

A. No, I think the general knowledge that those who 
held moderate views were opposed to the Satyagraha 
movement was quite enough so far as the expression of 
views was.concerned. The views of myself did not 
matter much, the views of a party had been expressed 
and that was quite enough. 


Q. In Ahmedabad? 
A. No, in Bombay. 


Q. IT am talking of Ahmedabad where you are Presi- 
dent of the municipality? 


‘A. As President of the municipality I have nothing 
to do with politics. 

Q. Do you not exercise some influence on the town 
on that account? 

A. Well partly of course; not such an influence that 
people would be inclined to change their views on my 
going harranguing them, or showing them my views. 

Q. Did you not express your views as a matter of 
fact, whether they would change their views or not? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. What was the view’of the municipal councillors 
ag regards the Satyagraha movement? 

A. In the municipal council we have some members 
of the Satyagraha Sabha; there are some who do not in- 
terest themselves at all in these questions, and there are 
some of my views. 

Q. There are divided opinions with regard to this? 

A. Yes. ¥ 

Q. You have told us that you joined the procession on 
the 6th of April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that your joining that proces- 
sion. a procession which was organised I presume by 
Satyagraha people in Ahmedabad, would lead people to 
thiak you were a sympathiser with that moverhent? 

A. No my views were well known; there was no 
likelihood of any mistake. 

Q.. But you never gave expression to them? 

A. I may say that even at meetings where I presided, 
that view was expressed, that I belong to the 
moderate party and I do not share those views. That 
was very well known to people taking part in public 
affairs. - 

Q. You say it was very well known in Ahmedabad 
that you belonged to the moderate party. The moder- 
ate party is an organisation opposed to the extremist 
party? 

A. Still the moderate party did not approve of the 
Satyaqgraha movement. 

Q. Did you ever say 80? 

A. I did not say so, but the leaders of the party said 
80. 

Q. How could people know in Ahmedabad that the 
moderate party were against the Satyagraha movement? 

A. People who read the newspapersgknow that. 

Q. Did vou read that in the newspapers? 

A. No, I did not, I am talking of the manifesto of Sir 
C. Setalvad and others. 

Q. I am talking about Ahmedabad? 

A. In Ahmedabad I did not issue any manifesto. 

Q. Because you took part in a procession on the 6th 
of April organised by the Satyagraha people I suggested 
your doing so would make people believe you sympa- 
tkised with that movement. 

A. Till now nobody has told me so and I have no 
reason to believe any one thought so. 

Q. On one side you have your views as regards the 
Satyaaraha and by taking part in that procession you 
have shown that you were a participator in some move- 
ment organised by them? 

A. In Ahmedabad there is no likelihood of any mis- 
toke on this ground. fi 

Q. They know your views also? 

A. They know my views very well. 

Q. You also did not believe in a hartal? 

A. No, of course occasional hartals, but the institu- 
tion of organising hartale for the expression of public 
opinion I do not believe in that. 

Q. You did not approve of the hartal suggested for the 
6th of April? 

A. Yes, I did not. 

Q. And yet many of the people who took part in the 
procession of which vou were member must have been 
people who observed the hartal? 

A, They must have been. 


Q. And you were joining those? 


A. I did not consider them as untouchables; there 
was no harm in joining them. 5 


Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 
Q. Did you give as much assistance as you possibly 
could to the authorities on the 11th and 12thP 
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A. I could not get in touch with the authorities. I 
could not get any protection. I asked a military officer 
who was passing to take some steps to protect the 
Queen’s statue. 

Q. A military officer? 

A. A military officer passing with a picket. 

Q. What time was this? ‘ 

A. On the evening of the 11th; 1 told him I was in- 
formed that there was some danger. 

Q. What time? 

A, About 4 or 4-80, 

Q. Where were you going? 

A. Back to my residence. 

Q. After having seen the crowd near the Astodia 
Chakla? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say you were told the crowd were preparing to 
burn the Astodia Chakla chowky? 

A. Yes, I was told so. 

Q. And there was a picket there? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How far? 

A. About 300 paces away. ra 

Q. And there was no one to walk up the street and 
tell them? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you not there yourself? 

A, They would rot allow me to. 

Q. Why cquld you not tell the picket the crowd were 
going to burn the chowky? 

A. The crowd could be seen by the picket. 

Q. Let me read from your statement. You say :—'* I 
saw a crowd near the Astodia Chakla and I was told 
that the crowd was burning the police chowky at that 
place. There was a military picket very near at the 
junction of the Oliphant Road and the Dana Pith Road 
near the municipal office, but apparently there was no 
one to ask the picket to march up to the police chowky 
and disperse the crowd.’’ Did you consider yourself in- 
competent to ask the picket to walk up the road and dis- 
perse the crowd? ' 

A. I did not think any civilians could give any orders 
to the military. 

Q. Who did you mean should go and ask the picket? 

A. What I meant was this that no police officers or 


any other Government officers were moving about the y 


city. 

Q. Could you not go up to this picket and say, over 
there there is a police chowky being burnt? You com- 
plained of the fact that no one was there to ask the 
Picket. 

A. The picket could see it. 

Q. Why do you say there was no one there? 

A. What I mean is there was no organisation of 
officers moving about the city? 

Q. Did you point it out to the picket? 
ier No, I thought I could not give them any instruc- 

ions. 

Q. Did you point out to the picket that there was 

age being done? 

A. No, I did not think it was my duty to do so be- 
cause I could not possibly influence the picket. 

Q. You suggested the picket could see it? I hear it 
suggested the picket could have seen it themselves, that 
is not correct? 

A. It is correct. 

Q. Where was the picket? 

A. Just near the municipal office where the road 
branches towards Dana Pith. 

Q. 800 yards away? 

A. Yes, and the picket was here, and the police 
station was in a straight line. 

Q. And the crowd you say were preparing to burn it? 

A. I saw a crowd preparing to burn it or burning it. 

Q. Be quite frank, Mr. Ramanbhai, could you not 
have gone to the picket and said, “ the crowd are pre- 
Paring to burn the chowky?"’ bs 

A. I could have gone. 


Q. I take it there were other British officers you could 


have communicated with throughout the days of the 11th 
and 12th? : 


A. Except military officers, there were only one or 
two whom I saw. 

Q. Did you attempt to go up and ask how you could 
help the authorities? 

A. No, I did not ask how I could help them. 

Q. You were at Khas Bazar on the 11th? 

A. Yes. ‘here was no military officer there. 

Q. You will be surprised to hear that the Khas Bazar 
was the hcadquarters of tho force? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knew that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And yet you did not offer yourself? 

A. There was nothing to be done in the Khas Bazar; 
it was all empty. 

Q. Another thing; you say you got rumours of the 
water being poisoned, what exactly do you mean by 
this : ‘‘ We could find no means of reaching any author- 
ities to request them to inform the public that the 
rumour was unfounded?”’ 

A. So far as we were concerned, we could not move 
about the city owing to the military pickets. A Muni- 
cipal Commissioner told me he had sent an urgent chit 
which could not be delivered. He could not reach the 
picket. 

Q. You think a notice sent out that this was an un- 
founded rumour would have been quite sufficient? 

A. It would have had some effect. 

Q. Would it, on these mobs? 

A. Not on the mobs, on the citizens. 

Q. You think that the citizens who were ridiculous 
enough to believe that the British Government would 
poison the water, would be sensible enough to believe a, 
notice issued afterwards that the water was not poi- 
soned ? 

A, These things are not measured arithmetically. 

Q. It was a ridiculous statement? 

A. It was a ridiculous statement. 

Q. I mean the statement you are making. The state- 
ment you are making is this; you were complaining that 
you could not ask the authoritics to contradict this 
rumour. You will agree that the contradiction of this 
rumour by the authoritics would have been of no use at 
all? 

A. I do not agree, it would have been useful, a pro- 
clamation by the Collector. 

Q. How would this proclamation be distributed? 

A. By beat of drum. 

Q. Do you think people would have collected round 
the drum? 

A. People had been drawing water from wells and 
takas because they thought the water had been poisoned. 
Of course there was resentment against the Government 
owing to the fact that they thought they had poisoned 
the water; it was necessary to contradict that. 

Q. You say you got your information about these 
orders, as to whether they were likely to be carried out 
against any party of 10, from a military sepoy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not attempt to ask any higher authority? 

A. I went up to Colonel Frazer and told him what 
was happening and he said ‘‘ these things must hap- 
pen.”’ 

Q. What things? 

A. Innocent people being fired at. 

Q. Did you ask him whether his officers would make 
any distinction? ; 


A. IL asked him and he said ‘' our orders are general.’’ 

Q. When did you ask him this? 

A. At about 2 or 2-30 on the 13th. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said these things must happen; it was not pos- 
sible to issue fresh orders that day and he would go to the 
city in the evening with the Commissioner and decide 
what was to be done. 

Q. You say you presided at two meetings with regard 
to this Rowlatt Act? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Was either of them on the 25th or 26th of March? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Did Mrs, Naidu speak at that meeting? 
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A. No, I did not attend that meeting. 

Q. You did not hear her speak? 

A. Not on that occasion. 

Q. You did not see the speech reported that she 
made? 

A. No, I have no recollection. 

Q. You were interested in it? : 

A. I purposely avoided going to hear Mrs. Naidu, be- 
cause I did not agree with her in some of her views. 

Q. I suppose you must have read the speech? 

A. Perhaps I did, I have no recollection of it at pre- 
sent. 

Q. Who were the speakers at the meeting at which 
you presided? 

A. At the first meeting myself and Mr. Harilal Desai, 
at the second meeting myself and the Honourable Mr. 
Patel, member of the Imperial Council. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat 
Sabha, Ahmedabad— 

Q. The Honourable Mr. Patel keenly opposed this 
Bill in the Viceroy’s Council? 

A. He did. 

Q. He was conversant with all the details of the 
Bill? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he explained all the details fully? 

A. Yes, and the proceedings of the Council also. 

Q. At the other meeting both yourself and Mr. Hari- 
lal Desai explained the details fully? 

A. Yes, almost the whole of the two Bills. 

Q. Were fully discussed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any justification for saying that you were 
hiding yourself in concern for your safety? 

A. Certainly, if I had been hiding, I would not have 
been in the town on the day of the disturbance. 

Q. It is suggested that the President of the muni- 
cipality and the councillors also consulted their safety; 
do you know any other municipal councillors who 
were moving about in those days? 

A. Those members, who were members of the Satya- 
graha Sabha, Mr. Patel, and others went about to 
pacify the mob, but of course they did not succeed. 
One councillor was trying to help the fire brigade and 
Mr. Pestonshaw was working on behalf of the Mill- 
owners’ Association. Whatever co-operation was called 
for from us we gave. We made the conservancy 
arrangements for the military troops. We arranged for 
the lighting as some of the Minifer lamps had been 
broken. I printed the proclamation about the with- 
drawal of Martial Law and advising the people to open 
their shops, and had it distributed. Wherever it was 
possible to do anything we did it. 

Q. The Honourable Mr. Harilal Desai is also a 
member of the Corporation? 


A. Yes. 

Q. He went about with you also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is said you did not go to the officers; did any 
of the officers directly call for your assistance? 

A. None, it was not possible to find any officers in 
the town. We could not move freely about the city. 
I only went on the 18th, because the Commissioner 
gave me a pass. 

Q. There is a dispute about martial law here. Do 
you remember a meeting called by the Commissioner, 
Mr, Pratt, at the Prembhai Hall? : 

A. Yes, on the 28rd of April. 

Q. Do you know he delivered a speech there? 

A. He did. He ssid in that speech that the civi) 
authorities had withdrawn and there was Martial Law 
in the city for three days or so. 

Q. ‘' Owing to this insurrection the courts remained 
closed and civil authority was suspended for three days 
and during that interval the military authorities were 
responsible and Martial Law prevailed.’’ That is what 
he said? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. It was on the 24th of April? 

A. I think that report says ‘' yesterday,'’ 28rd. 

Q. And Mr. Pratt also said :—'* It is generally ad- 
mitted that the insurrection was organised, and there 
is good authority for the belief that it was organised by 
intelligent. and educated leaders."’ Is there any justi- 
fication for this remark? 

A, I have not come to know any reasons. 

Q. He further. said :—‘t Who were those men? I 
say to you gentlemen that there must be hundreds of 
men in Ahmedabad city, who know who those leaders 
were or who could help us in finding out those leaders- 
Punishment of coolies will be useless if the leaders 
escape?"’ 

A. I spoke at that meeting and said the citizens of 
Ahmedabad would be very happy to co-operate if wo 
were told in what way our help could be given in 
finding out the real culprits. 

Q. And the other Icaders of Ahmedabad also offered 
these corsperation Mr. Mangal Das and others? 

. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai also was offering his co- 
operation and he was stopped? 

A. Yes, there was some misunderstanding, he could 
not speak. 

Q. You remember that, owing to the existence of 
this military order, some dead bodies could not be 
taken to the cremation ground and had to be burnt in- 
the city? 

A. People would not go to carry the dead bodies 
because they were afraid of being shot, so for the first 
time two dead bodies were burnt in the city. 

Q. Within the city walls? 

A. Within the city walls. . 


The Hon’ble Rao Sahib HARILAL DESAIBHAI DESAI, B.A. 


By the President— s 

Q. Mr. Desai, you are a member of the District Local 
Board? 

A. I am Vice-President of it. 

Q. You are also a member of the Council? 

A. Of the Legislative Council, Bombay, and a mem- 
ber of the municipal corporation also. 

Q. You were in the city of Ahmedabad during the 
period of the disturbances about which we are inquir- 
ing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been present during the course of our 
proceedings? 

A, No, I was here only yesterday. 

Q. So far as the 10th was concerned, I do not think 
there is anything you wish particularly to draw our 
attention to? 

A. No. 

Q. Now coming to the 11th, when did you first know 
of the disturbances? 


» LL.B., Vice-President, District Local Board, Ahmedabad. 


A. I was in the court conducting an appeal before 
the joint judge and I heard some shouting of a mob 
passing by the court house and on enquiry it was 
found that the mob was out for mischief. 

Q. A little after I think you heard about the burning 
of the mandapP 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Did_you afterwards hear about the firing near the 
Bank of Bombay? 

A. Yes. F 

Q. About this time did people in the courte begin to 
disappear? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose people were gotting naturally alarmed 
as to what might occur in consequence? 

A. Yes, on account of the alarm created they melted 
away. 

Q. I think you waited yourself for some time? 

A. Yes, I waited in order to sce that there was no 
mishap to the court house and that the Judge, Mr. 
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went, 

Q. Mr. Kennedy was sitting at the time? 

A. Mr. Kennedy had ceased work in the court and I 
sent word to him that, as he had no carriage and my 
carriage was waiting, he could use my carriage when he 
wanted to go. 

Q. I think you found he made arrangements for 


. another carriago? He did not require your carriage? 


A. Yes, he called me and he sat talking for about 45 
minutes in his chamber and during that he said he had 
arranged for another carriage and did not want mine. 

Q. And at about 11-30 you went out in company with 
another gentleman? 

A. Yes, I went out near the Hemabhai Institute to 


. sce what the matter was. 


Q. At this time did you notice anything in parti- 
cular? 

A. When I was just opposite the telegraph office it 
was burning fiercely, and from that point I saw the 
Mamlatdar's kacheri also on fire, and there were two 
or three gentlemen opposite the telegraph office. 

Q. You returned to your house after that? 

A. I returned to court and then I returned to my 
riverside residence. 

Q. In the afternoon, as we have heard from the last 
witness, you came to the city with him? 

A. With him in order to see what the mischief was. 

Q. Did you find the streets deserted? 

A. They were all deserted. 

Q. I think the buildings in the compound of the Col- 
lector’s office were burning? 

A. They were burning and there was no one there to 
quench the fire, or save the property or anything of 
that sort. 

Q. Did you see some military pickets about? ' 

A. Yes, at the Lal Darwaza near the Mamlatdar's 
kachert I saw a military picket and further on near 
Khas Bazar, opposite the three gates, we also saw a 
military picket. But from there we were not allowed 
to proceed further in tne direction of the three gates, 
but we could see from there that as far as the Ranchod- 
lal fountain the road was quite clear and there was no 
crowd or any sign of a crowd. 

Q. And did you see anything of the municipal fire 
brigade? 

A. Yes, it was at the telegraph office working. 

Q. Did you know that some damage had been done 
to the hose of the fire engine? 

A. Yes, I heard in the morning the hose was damaged 
just near the Matriculation mandap. 

Q. Of course if mobs were putting buildings on fire 
with the intention of burning them down, it is quite 
likely that they would prevent the fires being extin- 
guished ? 

A. Certainly. x 

Q. I think you went to the municipal offices to see if 
things were safe there? ‘ 

A. Yes, I went with the President. 

Q. And then you returned to your own residence? 

A. Yes, I first went to my town residence and then T 
returned to my riverside residence. 

Q. On the morning of the 12th you drove from your 
town residence I think? 

A. No, from my riverside residence I drove to the 
south-west portion of the city in Dariapur, in order to 
see a hostel which is in my charge, to see how it was 
and whether things were safe there. 

9. Did vou: find everything all right? 

A. Yes, it war all right. There was nothing wrong. 

Q. You returned to your residence and again visited 
the city in the afternoon? 

A. In the afternoon again I visited the city. 

Q. When you were in the city you heard about the 
proclamation which had been issued about crowds col- 
lecting? x : 

A. Yor, I heard that martial law was declared and 
the instructions were as have been deposed to by wit- 
nesses here. 


Q. All you heard about martial law was, I suppose, 
that these two regulations had been issued against 
crowds collecting and about being out at night? 


VOL. If 
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Kennedy, went unmolested. I therefore waited, till he “A. Yes, and I may say further that on the morning 


of the 13th a notice was pasted on the Acharatlal Hostel 
which I again visited on that day, and it was handed 
over to me by the Manager who said that it was pasted 
there by a police officer, and he gave it to me and it is 
with me. 

Q. Was that a notice 
lations? 

A. Yes, it was headed ‘‘ Instructions to soldiers,” 
and then there are two heads, first that if 10 men are 
seen collected, they will be fired at, and secondly, if 
any one was found at night and on being challenged did 
not stop, he would be fired at. 

Q. Coming to the morning of the 18th, I think you 
went with the last witness again and endeavoured to 
get shopkeepers to open? , 

A. Yes, I was passing by the station from Prem gate 
and I met Mr. Ramanbhai there and I and he thought 
that we might request the shopkeepers to open and we 
made a request, and, as stated by Mr. Ramanbhai just 
now, some of the people said they would open after 
Mr. Gandhi returned, after they saw him, and several 
others said that until martial law was withdrawn it was 
not possible for them to open their shops because it 
would be keeping shops open without any customers. 

Q. These orders as regards people not assembling and 
the liability of persons failing to answer a challenge 
being fired at were withdrawn on the 14th? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And business was resumed then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know whether I have dealt fully with all 
the events that occurred so far as they came to your 
knowledge? 

A. Nothing particular has been left out. 

Q. So far as the case of the actual firing was con- 
cerned, did anything specially come under your notice? 

A. Yes, Sir. On the 12th, 18th and 14th I came to 
know of several instances of men moving about and not 
in a collection of 10 who were reported to have been 
shot at various places. 

Q. Did you see anything yourself? 

A. I did not see myself, but on enquiries I found that 
that statement was not incorrect. I say that there 
was one man who had gone to the vegetable market, 
his name was Chimanlal Harilal, to buy vegetables, and 
he got shot there. Then there was an application to 
the district court for guardianship of his minor widow 
and in that case there were affidavits put in showing 
that he was shot at whilst he was in the vegetable 


giving effect to these two regu- 


market to purchase vegetables. 


Q. When he was alone? 

A. Whether he was alone there or there were some 
other people along with him, I cannot say, but he was 
in a peaceful pursuit. 

Q. On what day was it? 

A. On the 12th? 

Q. In the morning or in the afternoon? 

A. In the afternoon. 

Q. Do you know on whose orders the firing had taken 
place? 

A. There wero goneral instructions issued to the 
soldiers who were posted at various points, and they 
used their own discretion, if IT may say so. 

Q. Of course, as you know in these matters if firing 
has to be resorted to you may fire at people at one point 
and you may injure some one who is a bit away and 
the person injured may be innocent? 


.A. I quite concede that point. But what I believe is 
that there was ncither the civil authority nor the mili- 
tary authority. If it is the military authority, cer- 
tainly they generally issue instructions to soldiers to 
carry out sertain instructions, and in performing their 
duties there must certainly be some mishaps. But if 
there is no martial law, then certainly under the law as 
it stands it must be done according to the provisions of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, Chapter IX: under that 
crowd has first to be asked to disperse, then the civil 
force has to be used, afterwards the force of military 
should he used. These are the provisions. 


Q. Would you not accept this view that where there 
has been deliberate burning of a Jarge number of Gov- 
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ernment buildings in various parts of the city, it is not 
unreasonable that the restoration of order should be left 
in the hands of the military at all events for a limited . 
period of time? 

A. Of course, if I accept the premises that Your 
Lordship has put in, then certainly the conclusion fol- 
lows. But my point is that inside the city walls all 
the mischicf was over by the evening of the 11th and 
there was no special necessity to issue any such general 
instructions to the military or for the declaration of 
martial law on the 12th. 

Q. Now put yourself in the position of some respon- 
sibility. Supposing it came to your knowledge that a 
great number of buildings had been deliberately set 
fire to on the 11th, and you could not say whether that 
was an end of the disturbances and you were afraid of 
further outbreaks, don't you think it would be a reason- 
able thing that you should leave things in the hands of 
the military even for a limited period? 

A. If that was the impression in the official’s mind 
then certainly on that ground it would be justified. 

Q. Now about the cause of the outbreak, I do not 
know whether you wish to add anything to what has 
been said? 

A. I would like to pnt it this wav, that even after 
the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest reached here, there 
was only a hartal, and I believe if there had been no 
provocation to the peaceful crowd, which was demons- 
trating outside the Kalupur gate, then there would 
have been no mishap on that day, and if this rumour 
about Miss Anasuya Ben had not come about, very 
likely thero would have been nothing in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Now you are familiar with the incidents that 
occurred on the 10th? 

A. T have heard only. 

Q. You do not suggest that the crowd on the 10th 
were justified in pursuing the two unfortunate Euro- 
peans in the manner they did? 

A. I may be allowed to say this; ordinarily when 
there is a hartal or a peaceful demonstration, generally 
it happens in the case of a hartal that’ those people who 
go about in carriages are requested to get down. Of 
course several gentlemen whether Indian or otherwise 
just smile and get down. But those who insisted upon 
proceeding certainly came in collision, and my impres- 
sion is that the two Européan mill operatives who were 
dealt with by the crowd used insulting language with 
reference to Mr. Gandhi which certainly put the crowds 
back up. And if that had not happened, very likely 
there would have been no disturbance near the Prem 
gate. re 
Q. These two gentlemen are in Europe and we can- 
not hear them, but we know thnt they denied on oath 
having given any provocation before the tribunals. 

A. T have noticed that they were examined before one 
of the tribunals here, and I am also under the impres- 
sion that one of the witnesses before those tribunals 
stated that they used insulting words to Mr. Gandhi 
whereupon these things occurred, and it is my belief 
that in Ahmedabad the crowd is generally so law-abid- 
ing that unless grave provocation is offered the Ahmeda- 
bad crowd is not likely to do anything of the sort that 
happened. : 

Q. But Mr. Desai you do not consider it as a sign of 
peacefulness on the part of the crowd that they insisted 
upon people who were going about in carriages to get 
down? 

A. It is not lawful, it is true, but generally even in 
other countries when a crowd is on strike such things 
do occur, and these lapses are considered as innocent. 

Q. But then the police are there to prevent the 
troubles, and they do so even in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you know that it is part of the duty of 
the police to see that citizens, whether Europeans or 
Indians, have the right of passing along the roads? 

A. If the police manage these matters with tact, 
which generally they do not, then certainly no collision 
would occur. 

Q. The tact vou suggest is that they should have 
allowed the mob to take their own way? 


. 
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A. They should have taken matters smilingly. 

Q. If the police had smiled at the mob, then nothing 
would have happened? 

A. I know that several highly respectable mnill- 
agents were asked to get down from their motors, and 
they smilingly did so. I believe one or two European 
gentlemen passing by the Richey Road were also asked 
to get down, and they smilingly did so, and there was 
no trouble at all. 

Q. That was probably a very good policy from -your 
own point of view? 

A. It would be a good policy not to come in collision 
with a crowd. 

Q. I suppose it was.a little igdiscreet on the part of 
the two European gentlemen not to have assented t-. 
the wishes of the crowd? But is it not a little hard 
upon them that they should be asked to alight? 

A. It was hard upon them to be asked to alight. 
course it was for them to take it coolly. 

Q. Tt was a wonderful transition from the peace and 
quiet on the part of the crowd to indulge in such 
violence as the wanton wreck of human life as well as 
destruction of buildings? ‘ 

A. Certainly it is very reprehensible. 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Gandhi—I do not mean 
to implicate the educated people of Ahmedabad or anv- 
thing of that sort—do you agree with him that in con- 
nection with the different occurrences, there must have 
been some organisation behind all these occurrences? 

A. I believe that there was no organisation go far as 
my impression goes, and it may possibly be that the 
relations, friends and comrades of those people who got 
injured at the firing near Prem gate may have brooded 
over the matter, but I believe that nothing would have 
come about if the rumour about the arrest. of Miss 
Anasuya had not been circulated. 

Q. Whom do you blame for the rumour? 

A. Some wag, who wanted mischief, or I can't sat 
how it came about. = 5 

Q. We have had it’ suggested to us more than once 
that these rumours are the work of the police. Do you 
‘make any such suggestion? : 

A. TI do not. 

Q. Don't you think that it is a little absurd to say 
that the police who have after all the disagreeable duts 
of keeping peace and order start these rumours? ‘ 

A. I don't think they would start rumours. 

Q. It would be extremely bad policy from their point 
of view? 

A. Because they had no object to serve. 


Of 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I do not at all understand your view about thes 
two Europeans. As I understand the facts from what 
we have been told, these two gentlemen were stopped 
in their carriage by a crowd which was being addressed 
by a speaker, that they turned back towards the Kalu- 
pur Chowky, dismissed their carriage and attempted to 
proceed in the Creamery lorry which was on its way up 
to the Camp; then the lorry was again stopped at the 
same place and they were forced to alight, they were 
stoned back to the Kalupur Chowky where they took 
refuge, and then you have the history of the ‘attack 
upon the police, and when they were- endeavouring to 
escape one of the constables was thrown from the wall 
and ao on. Do I understand you to say that when 
thore is a hartal in Ahmedabad called by Mr. Gandhi. 
it is the duty of a person when he is interrupted in the 
course of his endeavour to do his work, to use sucli 
tact and obey the crowd to such an extent that if he 
does not obey them it is some reasonable justification 
for these results happening? 


A. I believe that every one, small or great, on evert 
occasion is bound to use his tact, and if he does net 
use it, then he has no right to blame others for the 
consequences. But in this case I believe that at one 
point or another, whether at the time they were drivinz 
xin their own carriage or in the Creamery van or in the 
interval between the two, they must have spoken some 
words insulting to Mr. Gandhi whom the crowd revered 
and for whom thev had gone out for hartal, which thes 
resented. But I believe that the whole thing camg 
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about, as my impression is, after there was some firing 
at the flour mill. 

Q. We can reconstruct any story, but what I am 
asking you is, on the facts which are before us do you 
ut do you not represent to this committee that there was 
some serious provocation worth talking about to be 
said for the crowd? 

A. I believe there must have been some provocation 
before they started on this mischief. 

Q. Assuming that they did not exercise tact, they 
wanted to go on, it was not till the crowd were threaten- 
ing them that they turued back, assuming that it was 
their duty to exercise tact, and assuming that they did 
uot exercise what you call tact, do you cousider it is a 
justification for the action of the crowd on them? 

A. I do not take it as a justification for the conduct 
of the crowd. 

Q. Is it any sort of mitigation? 

A. I would only put it as a provocation. 
rot even call it mitigation. 

Q. Now these two Europeans were going to attend to 
their duty and they had never taken part or any parti- 
cular interest in the details of Indian politics. They 
were going in a carriage and they were stopped by a 
crowd. Supposing they said that they would not get 
down, that they do not sympathise with Gandhi, do you 
suggest that is a mitigation of the conduct of the crowd? 

A. That is a provocative conduct, and I would dis- 
approve of it in as strong terms as I possibly can. 

Q. You really say that it is provocative conduct and 
jou say you will disapprove of it in as strong terms as 
you possibly can. What epithets have you yot left re- 
garding the conduct of the crowd for you to express 
your disapproval? 

A. It is something like lighting a match to a gun- 
powder magazine. At such times what is required is 
tact, and if any person does not use it, he does it at his 
own risk. 

Q. If that was so, you think that Sagar and Steeples 
deserved all they got? ‘ 

A. I don’t say that. But gy impression is, the 
events followed afterwards, but they were instrumental 
in firing on the crowd and they got utterly out of hand. 

Q. If gentlemen of your position did not take these 
views of what is legitimate and what is some vindication 
of the conduct of the crowd, the crowds would not be so 
apt to commit these brutal acts? 

A. I should think that when we are considering the 
whole question coolly, we must consider both the sides, 
and while I do not approve of the conduct of the crowds 
all along, I do say that there was provocation and somo 
mitigation of the enormity of the events that followed. 

Q. You understand, that it seems to be agreed that 
ae two gentlemen when they were stopped did turn 
back, 

A. I take your account to be correct. 

Q. I take the account which is put before us and 
which I never saw until two days ago. Now these two 
people had not insisted upon any rights at all but were 
simply endeavouring to get away owing to the events 
that occurred for their lives? You understand that? 

A. That is a one-sided account. But the account I 
have got is that in any case they offered some provoca- 
tion of the kind that I explained, and but for the firing 
the crowd would not have gono out of hand and would 
not have done the reprehensible acts that they did. 

Q. Now another point about firing. Under the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code there are certain provisions which 
are all addressed to the dispersing by force if necessary 
of particular_unlawful assemblies, and so far as the 
Codes of India are concerned the only provision for 
dealing with matters of this sort is the section which 
provides that every unlawful assembly should be dis- 
persed. Now you know that en the 10th April in 
Atmedabad there “had been these serious occurrences, 
there was firing at the Beehive mills and firing on othor 
occasions... ? : 

A, I think there was firing on the 10th at the Bechive 
mill and near the Prem gate. 


Q. There had been serious riots on the 10th April? 


: A. Only there and following upon what I have statdd 
efore, 


I would 


Q. And you know that on the evening of the 10th, 
rivts appeared to have come to an end? 

A. That was my impression. 

Q. You know that Mr. Chatfield and the authoritics 
are now being criticised because on the evening of the 
10th they thought that matters had come to an end in 
so far as they did not place the military instead of the 
police by the morning of the 11th? On the evening otf 
the 11th, matters had come to an end? 

A. Inside the city walls. 

Q. Now, having taken the view the day before that 
matters had come to an end and when an extraordinarily 
serious outbreak occurred the next morning, do you 
think it was a reasonable view to take that the riots 
had come to an end and that they might not take place 
again the next morning? 

aA. I should think there was nothing unreasonable in 
that position in believing that everything was at an end , 
on the 10th and that nothing might occur on the 11th. 
I believe also, as I stated above, but for the report of 
the arrest of Anasuya ben nothing would have occur- 
red on the 11th. 

Q. What I am putting to you is that there was a 
pernicious liar on the 11th to spread a rumour which 
put the people in this frame of mind, but there is no 
reason against there being another riot on the morning 
of the 12th? 

A. The point is practically that all the Government 
otlices, except the civil court, had been burnt down by 
12 o'clock. The military picket was placed about 12 
noon and after that whatever took place was all on the 
fringe of the town and not inside, and therefore I believe 
there was no reason in the afternoon of the 12th to give 
Martial Law instructions to the picket that was placed 
here. 

Q. After the experiences of the 11th, it was impos- 
sible for the authorities to say with confidence that 
things might not be as bad on the morning of the 12th 
as on the 11th morning? 

A. My reply again is this, that Government officers 
believe that the riots were anti-Government and anti- 
European. That is the position they have maintained 
all along. Now all the Government property inside the 
city except the civil court has been burnt. The police 
chowkies had also by the evening of the 11th. They 
had withdrawn practically every European inside the 
city walls to Shahi Bagh or to the cantonment, conse- 
quently there was nothing likely to happen inside the 
town on the 12th. 

Q. There were still Europeans who might be called 
upon to exercise tact. There were still European ladies 
who had not vet been hunted down, the Collector was 
still in the land of the living and there were various 
possibilities of trouble? 

A. Then the military pickets would have sufficed and 
martial law instructions were not necessary. 

Q. Supposing on the morning of the 12th, there was 
a danger that the riots would be as bad as they were on 
the morning of the 11th, do you think it was a right 


. thing to allow crowds to assemble and then after they 


had assembled to disperse them under the Criminal 
Procedure Code? Do you think it was a wrong thing 
to take measurcs to prevent crowds assembling at all 
on the principle that prevention is better than cure? 


a 
A. Any sensible man could make a distinction be- 
tween a crowd following peaceful pursuits and a crowd 
disposed to create a disturbance of the peace, and there- 
fore if after putting the military pickets care had been 
taken by officers to discriminate tetween a peaceful 
crowd and a crowd intent upon disturbance, then it was 
not necessary to give martial law instructions indiseri- 
minately to fire upon 10 persons whether going on peace- 
ful pursuits or in making demonstrations. That was 
an improper order to give. 


Q. What I ask you is, do you think it was unreason- 
able for them to try to take measures to prevent crowds 
assembling at all as distinct from dispersing them after 
they had assembled? What do you say to that ques. 
tion? 

A. Even to that question, I say that allowing people 
in the street to move about to follow their peaceful 
pursuits would not conflict with a desire to allow crowds 
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tu collect, because generally when people go about the 
streets for following their peaceful avocations they do 
not collect in crowds. 
auch places that they collect in crowds. 

Q. Exactly, therefore, for the purpose of going sbout 
to pursue their ordinary avocations, tuey need not go 
about in groups of 10 and they would be interfered with 
by this martial law order? 

__ A. They were in fact interfered with, and the shoot- 
ing of these 17 people which had been reported on the 
12th, as my enquiries showed, indicates that they were 
not shot because they were in groups of more than ten, 
but the picket stationed at the Naka simply turned on 
fire when they saw two or three men passing by and 
that is how people got injured. 

Q. But really you know you are talking about some- 
thing else. I am talking about the order or proclama- 
tiun which you were criticising. I put it to you, as 
you said yourself, for going about your ordinary busi- 
-uess you need not go about in crowds of more than 10. 
So was thore anything wrong in issuing the order that 
people were not to collect in crowds of more than 10? 

A. There was nothing wrong in issuing that order if 
it was accompanied by proper instructions to the sol- 
diers who were to administer it, that they were to dis- 
criminate between a crowd which might disturb the 
peace and people going about to pursue their peaceful 
avocations. 

Q. You agree with me that apart from discriminating 
between a peaceful crowd going about to pursue their 
usual avocations and those who were out for mischief, 
there is nothing in the order itself? 

A. There is nothing in the order itself, but I only 
utject to the operation of it. 

Q. You object to the way in which it was carricd out 
under the martial law proclamation? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know for certain that there ever was a 
single case of a crowd of 10 persons being dispersed by 
firing without first being asked to disperse when they 
had not done anything of a riotous character? : 

A. So far as I know, I know of no case in which the 
officer in charge of any picket in any centre went up to 
what he thought to be a crowd and asked them to dis- 
perse before opening fire, and all the cases that I have 
known are of a character that the soldiers fired on the 
people from where they were without asking them to 
disperse. 


Q. That is not the point. What I want to know is, 
do you know yourself for certain whether there was a 
case of a crowd being fired upon under that order with- 
vut the crowd being asked to disperse first and without 
their having done anything of a riotous character? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. 


Q. You have no personal knowledge? But will you 
now tell me if you have got any particulars and details 
even second hand of any such case which I could en- 
quire into and get particulars of from you? 


A. As I said, I have no personal knowledge. No 
instance of the type that you mention came within my 
enquiries. I may add further that I do not think that 
even the officer in charge knows of any such instance 
because I from my place in the council asked certain 
questions with reference to the way in which the mar- 
titl law was worked, and Government on the 10th 
December gave a reply that as Your Lordship Hunter's 
Committee was going to enquire into the matter it was 
not necessary to anticipate the results. If they had 
given the information perhaps we would have been able 
to test it in the interval. 


Q. There might be all sorts of cases which we are re- 
quired to enquire into. The assumption is we are to 
enquire into the facts which can be credibly put before 
us. It really comes to this, first of all you say you do 
uot object to the proclamation but only to the way in 
which it is carried out. Secondly you could give me 
no proofs on the latter point whatever? 


A. On the first point I have no knowledge—personal 


knowledge. As to the second I say that some enquiries 
were made and in 4 or 5 particular cases they were not 


It is only in the pazars or some 
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in a crowd of 10 and yet were shot at, and these were 
engaged in personal pursuits. That is all I can say. 

Q. As regards the case of the man who was going to 
buy vegetables that was only collected from affidavits 
made in connection with that case and your enquiries. 
The documents and affidavits are available and the re- 
cord is on the file and if the Gujarat Sabha had wanted 
to pursue the point on that particular case I-do not 
think there is any difficulty in the least in getting the 
case. ‘They can be produced from the court? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And of course I cannot tell without looking at the 
affidavits whether they were not all second-hand evi- 
dence. ‘ ~ 

A. It was made by the father-in-law of the widow. 

Q. Was he with the man when he died? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. It is quite possible that this man may have been 
shot by a stray bullet? ; 

A, Possibly. . 

Q. About this position generally. You are the Vice- 
President of the District Local Board and you are a 
Dleader? 

A. I am. : 

Q. Now, would you mind telling me whether these 
sorts of incidents will recur in Ahmedabad? 

A. No. 

Q. What haa been the change then, since April? 

A. Well, I believe that the Government would not 
commit the mistakes that they did commit in the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi and thereby outraging public feeling and 
I think even with reference to Miss Anasuya’s reported 
arrest. But there was no likelihood of Miss Anasuya 
Bai being arrested because she is simply working in 4 
peaceful mission for the uplift of the mill people. 

Q. Government did not arrest Miss Anasuya? 

A. No, but it was rumoured to that effect. 

Q. Now I just want to ask you whether assuming that 
the Government were wrong in turning back Mr. 
Gandhi, the crowds or mobs were thrust into their mood 
by provocation and that is how they committed all this 
violence? Do you putéit as an extreme provocation? 

A. It was a provocation because Mr. Gandhi was on 
a peaceful mission and was known to have been on 8 
peaceful mission. If Mr. Gandhi was arrested under 
other circumstances, the effect may not have been re- 
garded as a provocation, but if he was on a peaceful 
mission and Government not understanding the purpose 
of his mission and perhaps intending to show the might 
of their authority, arrested him then certainly it may 
act upon them as a provocation and even extreme pro- 
vocation. 

Q. The result is that you do not quite know whether 
or not it should be regarded as extreme or not? 

A. I do not know. 3 


Ky Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. In the last answer you gave to Justice Rankin you 
seem to make some distinction between Gandhi being 
arrested while going on a peaceful mission and his being 
arrested under some other circumstances. And you 
seem to suggest that inasmuch as Mr. Gandhi was 
arrested on this occasion while he was going on @ peace- 
ful mission that may afford some provocation. 

A. It may create a feeling in the public mind that 
Government were putting themselves in a wrong posi- 
tion and also an unreasonable position. 

Q. Do you suggest that the mill-hands and the igno- 
rant crowds went about saying that Mr. Gandhi was 
arrested while he was going on a peaceful mission. In 
the last answer to Mr. Justice Rankin you raised this 
distinction that Mr. Gandhi on this particular occasion 
was arrested while he was going to Delhi on a peaceful 
mission, and therefore the public resentment was much 
greater. When you make this distinction do you sug- 
gest that the mill population, the labouring population 
in Ahmedabad had present in their minds this distinc- 
tion that Mr. Gandhi was arrested on a peaceful mis- 
sion, and therefore went off their heads and committed 
these deeds? 


A. I would restrict it to the intelligent portion—the 
yublic outside the mill-hands. 
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Q. Now, did the intelligent portion of the people of 
Ahmedabad take part in these riots? 
A. Not so far as I am aware. 


Q. Then all we are concerned with is the mill popula- 
tion. Certainly you agree that they could not, in their 
minds, have made this distinction that you are draw- 
ing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, to them it was perfectly immaterial on what 
mission Mr. Gandhi proceeded and was arrested. It 
was simply sutfticient to them that he was arrested. It 
does not matter under what circumstances? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that turned their heads? 

A. Yes. qi : 

Q. So far as they were concerned the circumstances 
under which Mr. Gandhi was arrested did not make any 
ditference at all? 

A. Not with the mill-hands. 

Q. You say that on the 10th the crowd was making a 
peaceful demonstration outside the Kalupur gate? 

A. I said ‘' it is stated ’’ because I was not a personal 
witness, 

Q. When you say that the crowd was making a peace- 
ful demonstration, what do you mean by that? 

A. That is simply collecting togethcr and saying 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai, that is all. 

Q. They were roaming about in the streets in large 
numbers obstructing the traffic, were they not? 

A. Well, when people roam about without any inten- 
tion to cause any obstruction, simply because of their 
numbers which in that sense obstructs the passage of 
vehicles, etc., I do not think that is called violent 
obstruction. I would call it peaceful obstruction, or 
rather peaceful demonstration to quote my own words 
from the statement. : 

Q. Then you said that because these Europeans used 
disrespectful language towards Mr. Gandhi that the 
burst occurred? 

A. Thereafter the temper of the crowd changed. 

Q. Now, have you any evidence in support of that 
statement that they (the Europeans) did use that lan- 
guage? 

A. That is a statement made by one of the witnesses 
before the tribunal. ¢ 

Q. 1 do not know’what statement was made before 
the tribunal. But are you calling evidence before 
this committee in support of that statement? 

A. 1 do not know if any evidence is to be called. 


Q. You are representing the Gujarat Sabha, and 
you I see have signed o statement as such. 


A. Because the Gujarat Sabha appointed a sub- 
committee to draw up a statement which was to be 
submitted to the committee, and I was simply a 
member on that committee. 


Q. Now, in that statement you officially represent 
the Gujarat Sabha, so you ought to be in a position 
to answer my question. Are you calling any evi- 
dence in support of this statement? 


_ -A. Very likely not. 


Q. If you are not calling any evidence in support 
of this allegation, do you think it is right, that you, 
as a lawyer, should put forward this statement in 
your evidence before this Committee? 

A. That is just why I have put it like this, 
namely, that “it is stated.’’ 

. Well, in the evidence here you have repeated 
that allegation, and you persist in repeating that 
but for that incident these untoward events at 
Kalupur gate would not have happened. Do you 

. think you were justified in repeating your allega- 
tion in that form in your evidence, though you had 
known that the Gujarat Sabha whom you represent 
officially for this purpose, were not calling any evid- 
ence to support this allegation? 

A. Well, I felt myself justified in this way that if 
the Committee thought that some particular evid- 
erce on this point were necessary we might ask the 
Sabha to get it. Sir, may I refer you to paragraph 
7 of our case. ‘Disturbance took place at Prem 

2 e 


Darwaza, where an excited crowd came into oolli- 
sion with the police when they fired on it and one 
pelice constable was killed. Members of the com- 
mittee have no personal knowledge of this disturb- 
ance nor are they in a position to trace the im- 
Mediate causes of the same.”’ 


Q. It is perfectly clear from this that the Sabha 
did not propose to call any evidence. Now with the 
certain knowledge of that do you think it was right 
for you to have persisted in making that allegation 
in your evidence when you were not going to call 
any evidence in support of it? 

A. I have put in a separate statement along with 
that, under the head ‘‘ Causes.” This is a ground 
I based on what information I had got. Now in 
that case the witnesses were not asked to give evid- 
euce in support of their statement when they put 
it up as hearsay. Of course you may accept it for 
whatever it is worth. I mentioned it in my separ- 
ate statement as a thing which was stated and which 
I have believed, and for that reason I put in a 
separate statement. 


q). When you put forward that allegation in your 
statement, I take it you put it forward for the Com- 
mittee to accept it in some form or other. Do you 
expect the Committee to accept such statements 
when you do not prove them by calling witnesses in 
support of it? 


A. The Committee is to come to a conclusion after 
enquiring from both sides—the Government side as 
well as the other side. The facts are put before the 
Committee as personal knowledge or as hearsay and 
it is-for the Committee to call for such further 
information as 1s desired from one side or the other. 


Q. So you want the Committee to act on hearsay 
information in support of which no evidence is 
called before them? 


A. No. When such a statement is put in the 
Committee might see for themselves whether there 
is any truth or not by calling on the Government 
side to go into it. Therefore I made it clear by 
saying that it has been stated by one of the wit- 
nesses before the tribunal. 

Q. Do you believe that statement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the evidence which makes you believe that 
is the affidavit made in that case? 

A. The statement made in the course of the evid- 
ence. . 

Q. In a statement made by a witness before the 
tribunal? - 

A. Yes, in cross-examination. 

Q. There was no affirmative evidence before the 
tribunal called in support of this statemént, but it 
was & suggestion made in cross-examination to a 
witness for the prosecution and it was denied? 

A. It was put so far as I know to the witness in 
cross-examiration. 

g Did'that witness admit it or deny it?- 

. My impression is that he admitted it, and that 
case went up twice. 

Q. When these 2 Europeans had used bad lan- 
guage who was present? 

A. I do not remember the nameP 

Q. Can you refer us to that admission of his before 
the tribunal. The proceedings are available, I 
suppose? 

A. As I told you just now, that case was tried 
twice. There are records available. If they are 
accessible to 'me I may show you. 

Q. I do not think there will be any difficulty as 
the Government Advocate can let you see the 
records. We would like to see it. 

A. 1f Mr. Kemp would just get me from the Gov- 
ernment Pleader the Prem Darwaza record case 
before the tribunal (No. 1), as well as the case 
before Mr. Kennedy, I would show you. 

[See page 147, at the close of Mr. Patel’s evidence.] 

Q. Similarly regarding the statement that you 
make to tho effect that several peaceful citizens 
enyaged in peaceful pursuits are reported to be un- 
necessarily and wantonly wounded by soldiers, are 
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the Gujarat Sabha calling any evidence in support 
of that statement? 

A. I do not think, except for giving the names of 
the people who were wounded or who died. 

Q. They have got the names of the people who 
were so wantonly wounded? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are those peuple 
called ? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. ‘Then how is that statement going to be sub- 
stantiated if they are available and you are not 
going to call them? How many were wounded in 
al 

A. 17 on the 12th and about 2° on the 13th, out of 
which 7 are dead and 12 aro living. 

Q. Are you going to call any of these 12? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Then is it not strange that 12 of those who you 
say were wounded are still living in the city, who 
you say are available, and still they are not called 
tw give evidence before this Committee? 

A. They should have been called. 

Q. Certainly, if the allegation is true. 

A. I reminded the Secretary of the Sabha to 
arrange to put them up if he could get these people. 

Q. That is not the poirit. You are making this 
statement and if you want the Committee to act 
upon that statement or take any notice of it, surely 
you must produce evidence in support of it. You 
make this statement without producing any evid- 
ence, and how cau any responsible committee take 


so wounded going to be 


any notice of that allegation if it is not backed by’ 


evidence? You are lawyers of standing and ought 
te know this very well? 

(Mr. V. J. Patel, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad :—We never knew that the Government 
case was that after the proclamation was issued 
warning was going to be given to the crowd. We 
took it for granted that any crowd of 10 was to be 
shot at without any notice. This is the first time 


we came to learn that they first gave notice to the - 


crowd to disperse and then they shot at them.) 

(Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of 
Bombay:—May I suggest that Mr. Vallabhai is 
going to give evidence.) 

(Sir C. H. Setalvad to_ Mr. 
quite understand you Mr. Patel.) 

(Mr. Patel:—My point, Sir, is this, that this pro- 
clamation contained no words to the effect that the 
soldiers were to fire after warning was given to a crowd 
of 10 or more people. Till we came to this Committee 
and heard Mr. Chatfield’s evidence, we did not 
know that there were any orders to tho soldiers that 
they were to give notice to the crowd first to dis- 
perse. So we took it for granted as we had inform- 
ation that several people had been shot without any 
previous notice, and therefore it was not necessary 
for us to go into this question of bringing witnesses 
to this committee.) 

Q. To Mr. Patel: —You knew what the Govern- 
ment case was some days back when Mr. Chatfield 
geve evidence?. 

A. Yes, only then. 

Q. After that, did you make up your minds to 
call any of the witnesses? 

A. We had very little time, because we had to 
come to court at 10. é 

Q. So that you do not propose to call in any wit- 
nesses ? o 

A. No. 

Q. To Witness: —Mr. Harilal, 
Ramanbhai giving evidence? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you agree or disagree with him about ‘the 
Satyagraha propaganda and civil disobedience pro- 
paganda? 

A. I think you had better ask me distinct ques- 


Patel:—I did not 


tions on the point, because I will not exactly say — 


that I agree or disagree. 

Q. You partly agree and partly disagree? 

A. That would not quite define my position. 

Q. You think that the civil disobedience pro- 
paganda in the present circumstances of the masses 


you heard Mr. 


is not a suitable thing to resort to for political pur- 
poses? = 

A. I generally sympathise with the movement, but 
1 thought with the masses, it may get into lapses. 

Q@. A propaganda of that character is not likely 
to be grasped in its 1eal aspects by the masses and 
is evidently likely to lead to violence. 

A. Likely to lead to disturbances and violence. 

Q@. Your view is the same as Mr. Ramanbhai’s 
ie., 16 is undesirable to have civil disobedience pro- 
paganda among the masses 

A. Generally I would say that I agree with that 
in this way. While I was in sympathy with it, I 
dia not join the Satyagraha movement for the reason 
that if it took a very wide area of propaganda, it 
will not be worked in the true spirit of the originator. 

Q. You grant that taking the ordinary masses, 
it is very difficult for them to grasp it really as Mr. 
Gandhi conceives it to be? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Therefore it wil) be a thing unsuited for the 
Inasses ¢ i 
“A. Of course Safyagraha in the sense of practis- 
ing civil disobedience within the limite of law is a 
thing which could be practised by only highly edu- 
cated people. . 

Q. That is only very few people could follow it? 

Ay That 16 what I think. 

Q."If inculcated on any large scale it is really cal- 
culated to unsettle the ordinary mind? 

A. 1t might lead to wrong consequences. 

s 


By the Hon'ble: Pandit Jayat Narayan— 

@. Now if I understand you aright, I want to 
clear your position, whether I agree with you or not. 
You say, according to you, under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, no crowd can be shot without notice 
to disperse? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the people of Ahmedabad were aware, 
from what was said by the authorities and what was 
done by the authorities, you thought that for at 
least three days, martial law was enforced in 
Ahmedabad ? Sie 

A, It was. 

Q. So far as you are concerned, you do not think 
that sections of the Criminal Procedure Code would 
apply? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore for the first time when it was stated 
before this committee that there was no martial law, 
the question arose whether notice to disperse was 
given or not? : 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then with regard to another point, I want to 
have it quite clear, whether I agree with you or not. 
Your case is this. You have put forward, if that 
fact were true, that abusive language was used by 
those two unfortunate men not as a justification? 

A. 1 do not. 


Q. You do not put forward the justification that 
those persons who were concerned should not deserve 
the highest penalty of the law? 

A. No. 


Q. You were only putting that forward to show 
that at that time there was no open rebellion and 
that the crowd did not intend to murder Europeans 
as such, but that was the reason why the crowd took 
that turn rightly or wrongly and began to kill Buro- 
peans. For that reason you are putting that for- 
ward? 


A. I generally accept what you say, but I just 
wish to modify it in this way, that but for that the 
disturbances and the ebullition would never have 
occurred and, on account of the disturbances, the 
firing that came about rather changed their temper. 


Q. You have put forward a second proposition, 
which is not quite clear. We have got the Mohar- 
ram proceesions and the Dasehra processions. 
Moharram processions go on for a number of days. 
Hindus and others are not allowed to exercise their 
rights and they are not allowed to do certain things 
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when those processions pass in the street out of res- 
pect for the feelings of the Muhammadan crowds? 

A. There are limitations. 

Q. They cannot enforce their rights which they 
have under the civil authority? , 

A. There are considerable limitations. 

Q. Your point was that when about 2 or 3,000 
people who were revering Mahatma Gandhi and 
wore out on account of his arrest, if they were there, 
then it would be the height of folly for anybody to 
condemn Mahatma Gandhi. You do not put that 
forward as a justification? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. You only put that forward that because this 
thing happened, therefore the crowd lost its temper? 

A. It was tactless. 

Q. { am uot putting the word taetless. I am not 
going so far. You put that forward as showing what 
Jed the crowd to assault and not as a justification? 

- No. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of 
Bombay—- 
Q. Mr. Desai, you did not see any mobs on the 
10th or 11th? . : 
A. No. 


Q. Yott did not see any single mob? 

A. Except one. 

Q. The whole of your movements on those two 
days were confined to the areas protected by the 
troops? 

A. Ellis bridge area was not protected. 

Q. You were in the court from 8 to 11-30? 

A. From 7-30 to 12. 

Q. You never looked out of the court to see ‘the 
riots and destruction of property? 

A. I saw it from the terrace. 

Q. You never went out? 

A. I did not. 

Q. The roads were fully protected and inciden- 
tally no one attacked the court -house? 

A. There was a crowd once or twice very near the 
gates, but the gates were locked and there was guard 
near the Sessions court. 

Q. What guard? 

A. Police guard. 

Q. How many? - 

A. 6 or 7. 

Q. Armed? 

A. Yes. 

Q: You are sure they were armed? 

A. Yes, the police in charge of prisoners are 
always armed. 


Q. Do you say that this armed police that were 
there kept away the crowd? 

A. The gates were locked and three guards were 
placed one on each of the three gates. 

Q. After being locked up behind the courts, after 
12, you went out. Did you go further than the 
military picket? 

‘A. There was no military picket there. 

Q. Did you go to Khas bazar? 

A. I went up to Hemabhai Institute. 

Q. Was there a military picket there? 

. A. No. 

Q. Did you go out of the lines of the military 
picket? 

A. There were neither lines of military picket, nor 
a single soul. It must have arrived after 10-30. 

(The President, interrupting:—We lave to con- 
fine ourselves to three things, the disturbances, the 
causes and the measures taken.) 

(Mr. Kemp:—I just wanted to show that this wit- 
ness is entirely incompetent to show what the posi- 
tion in the city was. Hoe has given this information 
that on the morning of the 12th, there was no mili- 
tary picket. I just wanted to give a reason for 
going on, but I am not pressing it.) 

Q. With regard to the information you got about 
innocent persons being killed, there was .a working 
ccmmittee formed of the Gujarat Sabha to enquire 
into this? 

A. No. 


Q. Do you say ‘No’ or you do not know? 
A. So far as I know, no working committee was 
formed to enquire into this. 


Q. Do you make any distinctionP You might be 
frank. Was there a working committee formed for 
any purpose? 

A. TI am quite frank. I have furnished the in- 
formation in my statement. Beyond that I do nos 
know. If there was any formed, I did not attend, 
and I do not know of the proceedings which hap- 
pened behind my back. 


Q. What are the names of the two European 
gentlemen who smilingly got out of their carriages? 

A. I cannot give the names. 

Q. Have you ever heard their’ names? 

A. No. 

Q. Who did you hear the story from? 

A. I cannot give you exactly the name, but it 
was from those who were trying to pacify the crowd, 
some of the members of the Gujarat Sabha. I can- 
not give you the names. 


Mr. M, C, PATEL, B.A., LL.B., Bar.-a‘-Law, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Patel, you afe a barrister, I believe? 

A. Yes. a 

Q. Were you present in Ahmedabad during th 
period of the riots? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What can you tell us about the riots yourself? 

A. On the 10th, I was present at the meeting in 
the Sabarmati sands. . Although I was not in the 
front ranks of the Satyagrahis, I was just standing 
aside and some of the crowd came rushing towards 
me. Of course I thought it was my duty then just 
te speak to them to keep quiet. I rather formed a 
meeting then and there and exhorted them to stick 
very literally to the advice which Mr. Gandhi gave 
to all the persons. I said it was in the interest of 
the country and it was also due to their love of Mr. 
Gandhi to keep perfect peace. 

Q. Was that meeting on the night of the 10thP 

A. At about 7. 

Q. You saw nothing of what occurred in the day? 

A. No.. 7 

Q. Then on the 11th and 12th, what did you see? 

A. On the 11th, at about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
I was going to court and somebody came running 
after my carriage and gave me the news that 
Anasuya was atrested. I went to court from there. 


that was coming with lathis. 


At about a quarter to 9 my friend Mr. Desai came 
running in the bar room. I was sitting there and 
he asked me to go out just to appease the crowd 
I at once ran out with 
him and came near Karanj gardens. I believe there 
was a sub-inspector standing there. The crowd was 
just near the Mission High School. I asked the 
sub-inspector to follow me. He could not leave the 
post. I ran towards them, went naar them and 
stretched out my arms in the road and the crowd 
began to sit down. I addressed the crowd from a 
verandah for about 15 minutes. I requested them 
te put down their lathis and was just on the point 
of going to collect them in a bundle. In the mean- 
time, my friend Mr. Majumdar came and asked mo 
to allow him an opportunity for addressing. I of 
ccurse stepped aside. In a minute or two after 
that, some incident occurred and the crowd at once 
got out of hand, took up /athis which they had put 
dcwn and ran towurds the Bhadar. 


Q. What was the incident? 

A. I could not exactly remember what it was. 
Then sumething happened. 

Q. Then did you see what occurred at the Bhadar 
or elsewhere where there was incendjarism or violence 
on that day? 
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A, Immediately, after that, I went to court and 
from court I went to the burning mandap and when 
I was just near the kacheri, my friend Mr. Desai 
came from that direction telling me that the 
mandap was already burnt and the crowd was 
unmanageable. So, of course, I had to return to 
the club and I waited there up to 11-30, and after 
tkat 1 wanted to go home. So I took the road to- 
wards Astodia Road, because the main roads through 
the three gates wore in possession of the military 
and it was not possible to pass through them. 
While I was going home, I saw a crowd near the 
Prarthna Samaj Mandir. It was quite excited. 
They told us that shooting was going on and when 
I was going home, I saw some of the volunteers 
coming with wounded boys on stretchers. I went 
home. : 5 

Q. You were in the town for a considerable period 
during the day. Did you see yourself any cases of 
shooting? 

A. No. A A 

Q. Or on any day during the period? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On which day? ; 

A. On the 12th. After martial law was proclaimed 
after 1 o'clock, I went outside the city walls and 
just near the Sarangpur gate I saw a party of Indian 
seldiers. They were about 10. There were some 
villagers sitting there. They did not shoot at them. 
But then they went round there and found there 
were no crowds. They simply fired two shots in the 
air. Then I was gojng towards Raipur gate. A 
party of soldiers followed me at a distance of about 
lv feet behind me. After going some distance I saw 
that there was a crowd of mill-hands just near the 
Mohipatram Anath Ashram. Because martial law 
was proclaimed, I thought the soldiers would fire. 
So I got aside on a side road. The soldiers halted. 
“‘As soon ss the soldiers were seen all the crowd dis- 


appeared. ‘ E 

Q. There was no firing? 

A. No. The soldiers returned. I procecded a 
little further. Some two or three persons were 


deeply drunk and~it was smelling all over. They 
rushed out and I at once began to stop them, I 
thought they would be shot down at once. Of course 
I could not control them. They ran towards the 
soldiers and in a minute shots were fired upon us. 
‘About 10 or 12 bullets fell and I was saved by a 
screen of rafters intervening. Of course there was 
no casualty there. After that I went into the city. 

. Who had fired? These soldiers behind you? 

. Certainly. . : 

Q. Do you suggest that they fired actually ‘with a 
view to hit? 

A. No. e F 

Q. They must be very bad shots if they missed 
you P ; 

5 A. 1 think they never meant to kill. 

Q. So that as far as this incident was concerned, 
it was not a case of firing on people with a view to 
do injury? 

A. No. E : 

Q. Did you see on that day any firing with a view 
to hit people? 

A. No, not myself. 

Q. 1 have read over your statement, Mr. Patel. 
Of course we are all entitled to our own political 
views and you express here in considerable detail 
your political views; but after all we are not very 
aterlally interested in those views, except in so 
far as they have any direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the causes of the disturbances. You have 
heard what has already been said by several gentle- 
men representing your point of view. Do you think 
you can usefully add anything? 

A. Nothing further so far as the causes are con- 
cerned. I can add nothing. 

Q. So far as the measures that were adopted by 
the authorities to deal with the situation and as 
regards the shooting, can you tell us what you know 
ahout the occurrences? A 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is there anything else that you want to sayP 


° 


A. I have to add to what I have already said in 
my statement what I heard about the indiscreet 
shooting after the European soldiers were put in 
charge of the city. Reports were very thick that 
the shooting was rather indiscreet. That is all that 
I have heard. : 

Q. There are very different views about that, I 
suppose P 

- Yes. 

Q. Even Mr. Gandhi himself yesterday said after 
the British troops had arrived, and when they were 
in charge, he thought that there must have been a 
considerable amount of restraint as greater casual- 
ties ped not occurred. Do you agree with that 
view 

A. Opinions differ on, that point. So far as I 
understand, public opinion was almost unanimous 
on that point that there was indiscreet shooting 
resorted to. 

Q. When it was not likely, without shooting at 
all, to avoid the possibility of the mobs getting out 
of hand, you cannot restore order without it? 

A. I quite agree. 


By Sir CU. H. Setalvad— + 
g. von heard Mr. Gandhi’s statement ‘yesterday? 
. Yes. 
Q. He said what happened on the 11th was pre-’ 
arranged. Do you agree with that? 
A. Certainly not. I would say that that state- 
ment was not correct. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jaaat Narayan— 

Q. According to your statement, soon after the 
mandap affair, you had a talk with Mr. Desai and 
hetinformed vou that me crowd was out of hand and 
out of control even at that very early stage?” 

A, That is what I believe.» hiss 

Q. Then you have made several allegations in 
your statement about indiscriminate shooting, but 
s) far as I understand, that is the only one instance 
of which you have personal knowledge and that was 
not meant fon killing? 

A, That is exactly what I said. So far as I know, 
Indian soldiers are sympathetic. 

_ Q. Have you personal knowledge of any other 
instances? 

A. No. 

Q. You say in two places that there was indis- 
criminate shooting, and all along there was shoot- 
ing throughout the city. With regard to this -state- 
ment, except that one instance, have you got per- 
scnal knowledge of any other shooting? 

A. No personal knowledge, but I was defending 
one of the accused in Fraser’s murder trial, and 
there it was said by the principal witness— 

Q. I do not want to hear that unless you have 
personal knowledge. 5 

A. I have got no personal knowledge. 

_ Q. Then so far as the proclamation of martial law 
is concerned practically from your statement it 
appears that except some sentimental objection you 
have no real objection to the proclamation of mar- 
tial law on those two days? 

A. I believe there was indiscreet shooting. 

Q. Is that fact proved? 

A. I believe it to be true. 

Q. Then you have some objection to the European 
soldiers, because they were of too tender an age. 

A. I rather found fault with the temper. 

Q. Don’t you see that by implication in your 
statement you mean to say that the Indian soldiers 
deliberately were not obeying orders? *¢ 

A. I beg your pardon. They were carrying out 
the orders in the spirit in which they were given. 

Q. They were not shooting to kill. If a soldier is 
ordered to shoot, he should shoot with a view to 

A. That is not what I mean. What I mean to 
say is this, that they knew the purpose for which 
they were kept there and Government could not have 
meant that we were to be shot down. 

Q. Certainly when the order was given? Your 
idea is supposing that there had been Jndian sal- 
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diers and there was an officer in command and an 
order was given to shoot, they would shoot in a way 
that there would be no casualties? 

A. They would do so with a view to have the least 
casualties. The way té have the least casualties is 
te shoot in the air. I saw that two shots were fired 
when there were no crowds there. 

Q. You think that the soldiers should have been 
more careful? 

A, Yea, 

Q. The second part of your evidence is about con- 
spiracy, and your contention is that there was no 
conspiracy jn Ahmedabad? 

A. No. 

Q. You have every praise for the sympathy and 
coolness of head of the District Magistrate of 
Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no complaint about police enquiry, 
and you think that every police enquiry was pro- 
perly done? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then so far as the disturbances out of Ahmeda- 
bad but belonging to this very district are concerned 
your opinion is that with regard to the disturbances 
in Barejadi, Nadiad and Vadod, they should not have 
been convicted for waging war. You say that is the 
mistake committed. You think they should have 
been convicted under the Railway Act or for some 
other minor offences. That is your complaint? 

A. Yes. 


_By Mr. 


Q. Then so far as the Governor and the Local Gov- 
ernment of Bombay are concerned, you think they 
have dealt with this critical situation in a very wise 
and sympathetic way and you have no cause of com- 
plaint? 

A. What I had to say, I have said; I have nothing 
further than that. 


Kemp, Counsel 

Bombay— 

Y. One of the points that you have mentioned is 
that the soldiers fired in the air. I see you your- 
selt thought that they would fire, because there were 
seme drunken men on the road? 

«1. Of course they were. 

@. You thought they were going to fire because 
you saw drunken people issuing? 

A, Yes. 


to the Government of 


Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay 
(on resumption of sitting):—I made enquiries about 
the second trial in Imam Khan’s murder case in the 
Sessions court and I find that one witness who had 
been examined before the tribunal and to whom no 
questions had been put on the point did in the Sessions 
court in cross-examination say that the Sahibs had 
abused Mr. Gandhi). 

(President :—What expression did he use?) 

(Advocate -—‘ Damn Gandhi."" That was what he 
had answered in cross-examination to a leading ques- 
tion.) 

, 


Mr, KRISHNALAL N. DESAI, M.A., LLB., Secretary, Gujarat Sabha, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 

Q. You are the Secretary of the Gujarat Sabha? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. You heard what has already been said and I do 
not know if you want to add anything? 

A, About the Satyagraha Sabha? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not after what Mr. Gandhi has said. 

Q. As regards the events themselves on the 10th of 
April did you see anything of the occurrences near the 
Prem gate? - 

A. Nog Sir. Not personally. 

Q. You were at the meeting held that evening? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 11th, when did you firat hear of the dis- 
turbances? s 
. At about 9-15. 

. What had occurred? 

. That the Matriculation mandap was on fire. 

. Did you go there? 

. I did go. : 

. Did you see it? 

I saw it. 

. Did you see crowds that day? 

. The first crowd I saw on that day was at about 
on the Richey Road. 

. Afterwards when you saw the mandap ablaze, you 
the crowd? 

. Yes, Sir. e 

. Were the crowds very unruly? 

. Certainly, they were. 

. Then in the afternoon you heard further that the 
mill-hands had struck work? 

A, Yes, Sir. On the afternoon of the 10th. 

Q. We have had a great deal of evidence already and 
T do not wish to duplicate the evidence. Is there any 
event of which you can speak from personal knowledge? 

A. On the 11th? 

Q. Yes. x 

A. I do not think I have anything to add. . 

Q. You have no personal knowledge as regards any 
of the shootings? 

A. T have personal knowledge of about two incidents. 

Q. Which were these? ; 

A. One occurred on the afternoon of the 12th, at 
about 1 P.m., just about 10 or 15 paces from my own 
house. 
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Q. Where is that exactly? 

A. Just on the Khadia Road. 

Q. What occurred there? 

A. A group of about 10 to 12 females were standing 
where about 5 armed sepoys came with shikar arms and 
one of these shikar arms was fired. 

Q. What occurred? 

A, There was no casualty. 

Q. What is the other incident? 

A, Tho other is on the 18th, at about 12-80 p.m. 
One Motilal Harboi from my street was going to a shop 
on the Richey Road. Within 15 minutes of his going, 
information_was received by me that he was killed, 
and on enquiry I found that he was going along to his 
shop when he was shot. . 

Q. You did not see actually what occurred? 

A. I heard a shot. 

Q. How was he hit? By a stray bullet or shot aimed 
at him by some soldier? 

A, I cannot say. 

Q. I ask you generally is there any point you would 
like Werempliasise which has not been fully discussed ? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You heard Mr. Gandhi's evidence? 

A. Yes, Sir. ° 

Q. He said that the happenings of the 11th were pre- 
arranged on the night of the 10th? Do you agree with 
that? 

A. I have no evidence to support that. 


Q. What is your own view 
‘A. I do not agree with that view. 


Q. Speaking of the 10th, you say that Mr. Patel, 
Mr. Kanuga, Mr. Kothari were there, and on your way 
you remonstrated with a few mill-hands and tried to 
explain to them Mr. Gandhi’s mission about non-vio- 
lence. Did it have any effect? 

A. At that time, they agreed that they would not 
cause violence. : 

Q. This was on the 10th? 

A. At about 2 p.m. 


Q. eer the moment they agreed; but the effect of it 
was not lasting; they committed still greater e 
on the 11th? i siaaee 
A. Yes, Sir. 


At what time? 


v 
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Q. You grant that this propaganda about inviting 
suttering on one’s self and not committing violence is a 
thing which the ordinary mill-hand is unable to im- 
bibe? 

A. Certainly difficult. 

Q. Very ditticult, because it involves such control over 
ordinary human passions that it is only very few people 
that can rise to the level? 

A. If properly explained, some of these, most of these, 

. mill-hands would rise to the occasion. 

Q. You explained this theory for many months in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. The mill-hands were not invited, they were never 
present at most of these meetings. 

Q. They were not members of the Satyagraha move- 
ment officially in that sense; still they were invited to 
follow the Satyayraha principles? 

A. The mill-hands as a class were never invited. 

Q. You invited all people in Ahmedabad to join the 
movement? 

A. To the procession they were invited. 

®. Taking that procession of the 6th of April you 
say you invited all the mill-hands? What they under- 
stood was that it was some procession, some demon- 
stration in opposition to the Rowlatt Bill. That was 
all they understood? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And they understood that Mr. Gandhi was leading 
the opposition? 

A. Yes, Sir. M; 

Q. They could not, as you said, grasp this theory of 
Mr. Gandhi, of inviting suffering on one’s self and com- 
mitting no violence? 

A. I would like to differentiate between the two. The 
theory of not doing violence, that would be grasped, but 
not that of inviting suffering. 

Q. Whea passions are aroused, to abstain from com- 
mitting violence, is that a thing, ordinary people with 
ordinary passions can practise? 

A. It was not the arousing of passions for them. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested. ‘That only aroused their 
passions; that made them indignant. 


Q. When passions are aroused in that manner in the 
ordinary man, is it not very difficult for him to exercise 
that control over his passions, and put in practice the 
theory of non-violence? 

A. I think they can do. 

Q. That it is very easy? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. On the 10th and 11th, they failed to do that? 

A, That was simply because I think there was not 
sufficient attempt to explain the details of the whole 
principle. 

Q. On the 16th and 11th, they failed to do that because 
they did not grasp this principle of non-violence. Till 
they had not done that, was it not very dangerous to 
have tuken all these mill-hands in this agitation? 


A. That is exactly what I say. They were never 
taken. 

Q. There was a manifestation against the Rowlatt Bill 
and they were asked to join in that manifestation. Is 
not it? 

A. Yes, they were. 

Q. You say they had not been trained sufficiently in 
the theory of non-violence which according to Mr. 
Gandhi was essential to the true carrying on of the agi- 
tation successfully from his point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You further admit that they were not trained in 
that sufficiently as is evident from their doings of the 
10th and 11th? 

A, They were not sufficiently trained in all the 
principles of Satyagraha. : ; 

Q. But they were not trained in the essential thing, 
which is abstention from violence, which is the crux of 
the thing, and without which the whole will be a 
failure. They were not trained in that fundamental 
principle. Was it not then rather o dangerous thing to 
have asked the mill-hands to join in this agitation against 
the Rowlatt- Bill? 

A. So far as the 6th is concerned nobody knew that 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi was coming so suddenly. 

e 


Q. Leave alone the arrest. You brought the mill- 
hands on the 6th in that agitation? 

A. Manifestation. 

Q. You can only take part jn the agitation by taking 
part in the manifestation or procession. You admit that 
they had not been sufficiently trained in one of the 
fundamental principles underlying the peaceful and suc- 
cessful carrying out of such an agitation, according to 
Mr. Gandhi? With these two facts, was it not then 
dangerous, till they had been sufficiently trained, to 
have drawn them into the agitation? 

A. But for the two supervening causes of Gandhi's 
arrest and Anasuya’s rumoured arrest, I am sure they 
would not have broken out as they did. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— : 

Q. Do you support the statement made by the Sabha 
so far as Prem gate is concerned? 

A. T certainly support that statement. 
to the Prem gate. I heard that rumour. 

Q. You do not go beyond what we have heard from 
other witnesses, I do not want you to repeat it. Do 
you believe in that rumour? 

A. The rumour about firing was false. 

Q. About the abuse? 

A. I heard several persons talking to me. 

Q. Therefore why do you in one breath praise the 
authorities and in the other breath accuse them of not 
properly handling the situation? 

A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. You say that the authorities practically did not 
handle the situation tactfully at the Prem gate and had 
they handled it carefully nothing would have happened. 
You were not personally there; you have not placed the 
facts before us; then why do you say, had the author- 
ities. ete., ete.? 

A. From my personal inquiries I gathered that had 
the Collector immediately gone there, the situation 
would have been controlled. 

Q. That is a different matter. Then it comes to this: 
that had he arrived on the scene and addressed them, 
then the crowd would have listened to him and not done 
anything? 

A, Certainly. ‘ 

Q. Surely you cannot expect your Collector to be at 
every place without being informed? 

A. Ib was the first occurrence of a very serious charac- 
ter. : . 

Q. It must take some time for the news to reach the 
Collector? 

A. He received the news at 2-30. 

Q. As soon as the news reached him surely you would 
expect him to make arrangements. He could not run 
to the spot. He would have to inform the District 
Superintendent of Police, collect the police and then 
come to the spot; it will take some time? 

A. 2 to 24 hours is too long a period when the cir- 
cumstance was so serious. s 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose that for these two 
Hours and a half he was not aware of what was going 
on 

A. Certainly. Had he come early, the situation 
would have been different. I did not blame him. 

Q. Therefore you say careful handling. If by chance 
the Collector had arrived earlier, the situation would 
have eased? 


A. Yes. 

Q. It appears that after 2 p.m. on the 10th and after 
your experience on the 11th, You admit that in your 
statement, the crowd was out of control and though they 
might be prepared to listen to you they were not pre- 
pared to follow your advice? 

A, On the 11th. 

Q. Both on the 11th and the 10th. At what time 
you saw certain wounded persons brought to Kanuga 
dispensary? 

A, At about 5 p.m. 

Q. But some things were done by the crowd before 
that time, before 5 p.m. 

A. Near the Prem gate? 

Q. Anywhere? Did anything happen after 5 p.m., any 
mischief occur that day? 

A. Nothing. 


I also went 
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Q. Therefore when you say that the sight of these 
wounded persons excited the mob then it must have led 
them to commit mischief. Any murder that was com- 
mitted was before this? 

A. Yes. . - 


Q. Therefore this would not be thre exciting cause, 
seeing the dead body? 

A. It did not result in any positive mischief. 

Q. Therefore you do not say that this would be the 
exciting cause for what the mob did on that day? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. The mob were s0 much excited on the 11th that 
they even tried to break down the motor car of Miss 

~ Anasuys Bai? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You and some other Satyagrahis were there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ‘The whole of your statement, to sum up, is that so 
far as you and others are concerned, that you were 
doing your best to appease the crowd, that though in 
the early part of the 10th you did succeed in certain 
places, after 2 p.M., you did not succeed in pacifying 
the crowd, on the 10th or the 11th? 

A, On the night of the 10th? 

Q. Not on the night. And your whole statement is 
to the effect that you were charged with this and that 
you did nothing. You were taking shelter behind the 
parapet wall. That is the meaning of your statement; 
you did not help us with any other facts. Your state- 
ment is that you, as & matter of fact. with some other 
officers of the Satyagreha Sabha were doing your best 
to pacify them? \ 

A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the other facts, your facts are not 
based on personal knowledge but are based on rumour. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat 
Sabha, Ahmedabad— 

Q. You brought some wounded persons to the Kanuga 
dispensary? 


es. 
. Who brought them? 

. I do not know exactly. 

. Were they brought by the police? 
Certainly not. 

. St. John’s Ambulance men? 

No. 

. By some volunteers? 

Yes. 

Were they treated there? 

Fhey were dressed. 

And then sent on to the civil hospital ? 
Yes. 

. After that, you went to the Prem gate? 


. Went to the Bhadar, and then Prem gate. 
. Now. everything was quiet on the 10th? 
. Yes. 
. On the 11th, after the burning of the mandap, 
where did you go? 
A. Immediately after? 
Q. Just about that time. 
house? - 
A. Yes. 
Q. What time? 
A. About 9-45. 
Q. Was Mr. Patel there? 
A. He was not there. 
Q. Any other members of the Gujarat Sabha or 
Satyagraha Sabha? 
A. I found none there. 
. When did they come up? 
- L found them there when I came again at 10-15. 
. How many had been there? 
« We were about 6 or 7. 


Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. And what were you doing? 
A 
Q 
A 
er 
Fs 


PAOD OPOACPOREDAORO> 


Did you go to Mr. Patel’s 


. Just considering what we were to do. 


. Consulting your safety or assisting the wounded? 
. Some of us were assisting the wounded; others 
were considering what steps should be taken to prevent 
mischief. 
\ 


Q. How long did you remain there? 

A. For about quarter of an hour. Only when I 
heard that the telegraph office was set on fire, I went 
with Mr. Kalidas. 

. To assist the firing or take away the mob? 
. Certainly to quell the mob. 
. When did you go home? 
. About 12. 
. Till that time, you were just about this locality? 
Certainly. 
Did you confine yourself to your house that day 
or did you set out afterwards? 
. I went out at about 1-80. 
. Where did you go? 
To Mr. Patel’s house. ‘ 
What for? 
Just to see what to do. 
. To do what? 
To quell the mob. 
F vid you find many of your friends there? 
es. : 
How many? 
. About 10 or 12. 
. Any municipal councillors? 
Yes; Mr. Patel and Mr. Kalidas. 
. Any pleaders there? 
. Mr. Kothari was there. 
. Any other pleaders? 
. Mr. Fulshanker came there. 
. All assembled there? 
. Just to consider what they should do for the 
wounded. 

Q. Now on the 11th, did any of you go to the civil 
hospital to inquire about the wounded? 

. Mr. Patel did. 

. Who else? 

. Mr. Kanuga. p 
. What time did they come? 

. Went at 12-80 and returned at 5-80. 

. You have mentioned to the President about an in- 
cident occurring near your house. Unfortunately one 
got killed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a responsible officer of the Gujarat Sabha, 
did you make any inquiries of any casualties? 

A, Yes, I did. 

Q. Ase as an cfficer of the Gujarat Sabha? 

- No. ‘ 


A 
9. Then in your personal capacity? 
A. At the request of Mr. Gandhi. 
Q. At the request of Mr. Gandhi you made certain 
inquiries into certain casualties? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Will you personally tell us also how many were 
killed and how many were wounded on the 12th? 
. On the 12th, 16 wounded and 6 killed. 
. Out of these 16 or over and above? | 
. Over and above. 
. On the 18th? 
- One wounded and one killed. 


. How many women killed or wounded? 2 
. Thres women. 


. Did you make any inqufries into the relative causes 
of the incidents to these unfortunate individuals? 

(President :—You cannot ask for the result of en- 
quiries made by a private individual.) 

(Mr. Jivanlal Desai :—That is what the police officer 
would do.) 

(President :—If an official enquiry was made, that is 
all right. It is not for « private individual to make in- 
vestigations.) ” 

(Mr, Jivanlal Desai:—I was asking of any enquiries 
of the relations of the wounded. If it is not wanted, I 
shall stop.) . . : 

To witness.—You told us about the volunteer Ambu- 
lance Corps rendering assistance on the 10th and 11th. 
Was it spontaneously got up? 

A. Spontaneously got up. 


Q. Private hospitals? 
A. Spontaneously got up in private ae 
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Mr. V. J. PATEL, Bar.-at-Law, Secretary, Satyagraha Sabha, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— a 

Q. You have of course beon present and acted on 
behalf of the Satyagraha Sabha? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You heard the evidence that has been given? T 
just leave it to yourself to supplement anything which 
has been said. A good deal of your statement is already 
covered by other evidence, with which you agree I 
think? 

A Yes. 

Q. Are there any additional points? 

A. One thing I want to explain to you is about the 
leaflet which bas been construed as a general invita- 
tion for hartal on behalf of the Satyagraha Sabha, I 
may say that the leaflet was issued long after the 
hartal, in order to prevent any misrepresentation re- 
garding the points of Mr. Gandhi. Both the telegrams 
T received were translated, published and circulated. 

So far as the 10th is concerned, I have nothing more 
to say except that we were all engaged on the Richey 
Road, most of us, and none of us got any information 
cf the occurrences at the Prem gate till the incident 
was over. And the crowds were so great on the Richey 
Road that practically all of us were engaged on the 
Richey Road till about 5 o'clock, when we got informa- 
tion about the shooting incident, and when the wounded 
came from Dr. Kanuga’s hospital we found it better to 
remove the whole crowd from the city by holding a meet- 
ing a little earlier, so we removed the whole crowd one 
hour earlier to the river-bed, and the effect of the meet- 
ing was good and at night till about 11 o'clock we patrol- 
led in the city, and the only point that I can suggest is 
that we fonnd no trace of any recurrence of trouble in the 
morning, and we found nobody who was likely to create 
any trouble next morning by way of organisation. Next 
morning we went round from vory early in the morn- 
ing and things appeared to assume a normal aspect, 
but there appeared to be a danger-point near the Prem 
gate, where there was a large crowd in front of the 
military, and we were trying to disperse them when 
Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Boyd came. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Chatfield and there I told him that in the 
city things appeared to have assumed a normal aspect, 
but I was rather apprehensive about the mill-hands 
because none of us had any particular control over them. 
Only Anasuya Ben or Gandhi could control them. I had 
wired to her the previous evening and she was ex- 
pected and we induced the crowd to move from that 
place under the pretext that she was expected at her 
place. Of course it was a fact, but subsequently it was 
found that*she did not come. 

Q. Had she any intention of coming there? 

A. Yes. We wired to her to come. She was not ex- 
pected but for our wire, but our wire was received by 
her iate, after the mail, so she could not come. But we 
thought she would come because we had wired. 

Q. What time did you wire, was that on the 10th or 
the 11th? ‘ 

A. 10th, between 5 and 6. As soon as we heard about 
the incident at the Prem gate we sent an urgent 
message. Then while we were persuading these crowds 
at the Prem gate, some accompanicd us to her bunga- 
low. In the compound we learnt there was a rumour 
in the city that she was arrested and there were large 
crowds moving about in the citv with sticks which they 
had looted from the vegetable market, so we went 
there. 

Q. Can you give me any suggestion as to the rumour 
about her arrest? 

A. I am afraid T cannot. I have not been able to 
trace it; I have tried my best. And therefore we have 
no means for saying there was any organisation, but I 
am not prepared to disagree with Mr. Gandhi, and I 
would go so far as Mr. Chatfield, that there were some 
people, say a very few, who, it may not be on the night 
of the 10th, but on the morning of the 11th, certainly 
must have misled these people, because otherwise the 
conditions appeared to be quite normal and we were able 


* Appendix 4 to the statement of Bombay Government, page 208. 


to control these people but for the rumour which al- 
together upset them suddenly. And then things went 
beyond our control. Of course when I reached my house 
I saw flames coming out of various buildings which 
are very near my house, and immediately after I heard 
shots fired and two persons wounded fell in front of 
my house. I borrowed some cots from neighbours and 
got them removed through members of the Satyagraha 
Ashram who had come. I had called about 12 mea 
and they came and informed me that they also were 
unable to say anything. So they removed the wounded, 
and some pleaders assisted me. Then of course we dis- 
tributed large numbers of leaflets saying that Anasuya 
Ben was not arrested, she was free. Then it was 
impossible to circulate these leaflets because there was 
a sort of chaos. There was shooting and crowds were 
moving. At about 4 o'clock on the 11th when we went 
to the hospital it was overfull with wounded. Many 
of them were lying on the verandah because it wu: 
too full. There were about 70 people wounded in the hos- 
pital at about 4 o'clock, and by the evening of the llth 
the situation was, as far as we could see, entirely under 
control. In my opinion there was no necessity for any 
such proclamation as was issued on the morning of the 
12th at 9 o'clock, and I still maintain that in spite of 
the evidence that I have heard, the shooting on the 
12th and the 13th was not justificd by the facts. 

Q. Did you yourself personally see any shooting that 
took place? 

A. No, Sir, the difficulty was that our presence on 
those days gathered a large crowd around us, 50 we had 
practically to avoid appearing in public places on the 
12th and the 13th in order to avoid shooting. As soon 
as wo went on any publie street people gatbered from 
all sides to get information either about Mr. Gandhi 
or Anasuya Ben and various other things, and so there 
was a danger of unnecessary shooting. 

Q. Then on the 12th did you see any incidents? 

A. No, there was no disturbance on the 12th. 


Py the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. On the morning of the 11th you found a crowd 
on the Richey Road and it was not doing any harm? 

A. I did not see any crowd in the Richey Road on 
the morning of the llth, it was at the Prem gate. 

Q. On the morning of the 11th, and that was the crowd 
you tried to induce to disperse, so you took them to 
Miss Anasuya’s bungalow? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you told them that she was coming by mail? 

A. That was before we removed them. We took 
them telling them she was expected. 

Q. And while the crowd was there at her bungalow 
expecting her, her car came back from the train with 
the announcement that she had not arrived? 

A. That there was a rumour in the city that she 
was arrested and large numbers of mill-hands were 
moving about with sticks. 

G. Up to the time that it was known that she had 
not come by that mail, there was no rumour that she 
was arrested? 

A. None that I heard. 

Q. What I mean to say is that, don"t you think one 
thing that gave rise to the rumour that she was arrested 
was this, your having brought the crowd to her bungalow 
telling them she was coming and then her not coming? 
Did not that start the rumour? 

A. No, the rumour started long before we left the 
bungalow, because we got information from the chauffe- 
ur himself thet in the city there wag a rumour and that 
the car was attacked and crowds had looted sticks and 
were bent upon mischief. 


Q. Do you suggest there was a rumour before the 
mail train had arrived ? 

A, No. 

Q. The time between the arrival of the train and the 
chauffeur getting to her bungalow was very short? 

A. No, Mr. Desai, who came in the motor, went about 
in search of me in the motor for more than an hour, and 
eventually he came along. 
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Q. How long did the motor take to get to her bungalow 
after the train arrived? 
A. The mai arrives at about 8-10. 


Q. It was over an hour before the chauffeur turned 
up at the bungalow with the news that she had not 
come? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And in the meantime the rumour had got abroad? 
A. And in the meantime the matriculation mandap 
was already on fire. 


Q. I see from your statement that you ‘were so ner- 
vous about the condition of the crowd that you actually 
took your own daughters away from the Training 
College? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And I take it at that time Indians as well as 
Europeans were nervous of the crowd as to what 
might happen? ; 

A, Yes. 

Q. You have given us particulars in your statement, 
but on the 10th you did address and did successfully 
disperse crowds at various places? 

A, Yes. 

Q. At the Richey Road at 2 o'clock, and at another 
place in the Richey Road at 3, and you told us what 
You vere trying to do at 5 o'clock? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On the 10th by the evening you thought the situ- 
ation was in band? 

A. On the 10th at about 11 o’clock we thought we 
were safe for the night. ? 

Q. You were not sure for the next day? 

A. No. Therefore twelve volunteers were sent for 
from Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram on the 11th. 

Q. I understand by the evening of the 10th you 
thought the situation was of such a character that 
there was no likelihood of any disturbance on the 11th? 

A. Yes, but as there was that shooting incident, we 
thought it better to take precautions. 

Q. So far as you were able to judge, by the evening of 
the 10th, after vou addressed the crowds to disperse 
and so on, you were of the view that nothing untoward 
was going to happen on the tth, that was your view? 

A, Yes, 

Q. But still you were not quite sure? 

A, No. : 

Q. As a matter of precaution you did make arrange- 
ments to deal with the situation if it did arise? 

A, As far as I could. : 

Q. On the 11th these disturbances occurred? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was there any organisation or arrangement on the 
night of the 10th? - 

A. I could sce no trace. 

Q. You saw that statement made by Mr. Gandhi that 
there was some arrangement made on the 10th by some 
people and you accept that? 

A. No, Mr. Gandhi has never said so. I understood 
him to say that on the night of the 10th there might 
have been some people exciting the crowds. > 


Q. He was much more emphatic than that, he said : 


in his view there was some pre-arrangement made on 
10th by some people to bring about the events of the 
11th? 

A, I understood him to say there were some people 
who excited these people saying that they ought to do 
things like this. 

Q. They told the crowd, or instigated them, or pointed 
out to them what acts of violence they should do? 

A. Yes, 

@* And that was, according to him, done on the 
10th? 

A. On the night of the 10th. 

@. You seem to agree with that view? 

A. What I say is this, that it may have been on the 
morning of the 11th or on the night of the 10th. 

Q. Let us know exactly in what and how far you 
agree with Mr. Gandhi; do you agree with him in the 
suggestion that on the night of the 10th some designing 

z os) 


persons had pre-arranged and indicated to the mob the 
acts of violence that they were expected to commit the 
next day? 

A. Not in the sense that they may have organised the 
thing, but they may have suggested it because I could 
see traces. 

Q. What do you mean by organisation, if you bring 
together people and suggest certain things to them? 

A. No, if a crowd is passing by a shop, some one 
sitting in the shop might say, ‘‘ why are you moving 
about idly, you should do things in this manner.” 

Q. It was merely a casual suggestion? 

A. Yes, 

Q. That could not be during the night of the 10th. 
During the night you do not have shops open and 
crowds in the streets? 

A, Many shops are open to 12 o'clock and crowds 
pass till mid-night, especially on the Richey Road. 

Q. On the 10th were large crowds moving in the 
streets? 

A, Till 11 o'clock there were large crowds on the 
Richey Road. 

Q. On the 10th? 

A. We were all busy on the night of the 10th on the 
Richey Road. , 

Q. Till what time? 

A. Till 11 o'clock. 

Q. You were moving about on the Richey Road? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you yourself hear or notice any instigation of 
that character? 

A, No. But I could see traces of our attempts of 
trying to keep the peace being foiled by some people. 
This rumour of Anasuya Ben's arrest is one of the in- 
stances of somebody having started a rumour in order 
to foil our attempts. 

Q. Your idea is that the rumour about Miss Anasuya 
was deliberately started as a part of the pre-arrange- 
ment? 

A. Not as a part of the pre-arrangement; it may have 
been on the morning of the 11th. 

Q. Why do you say that, what is the evidence in 
support of it? 

A, There was no justification for such a rumour. 
A deliberately false rumour was started at a time when 
even the originator of the rumour must have thought - 
that it was likely to create a considerable amount of 
mischief. 

Q. I quite see that the rumour was started at a time 
and in a manner which shows that whoever started it. 
did it in a wicked manner, but is not that different? 
A man may take it into his head to do a thing of that 
character, that is quite different from saying that by 
pre-arrangement certain things were done? 


A. I did not say by pre-arrangement, I say on the 
morning of the 11th that rumour was started by some 
one intending to create a disturbance or intending 
that the mill-hands might get out of control and create 
a disturbance. 


Q. ‘hat is perfectly true; some one must have started 
the rumour, otherwise it would not have got currency ? 
A. That is so: 


@. You do not mean on the 10th a dozen people or 
half a dozen people met together and made up their 
minds in what direction they would mislead the crowd 
into violence. and carried out that plan? 


A. Nor do IT mean to suggest that Mr. Gandhi's in- 
formation can be anything but true because he sifts his 
evidence so thoroughly from my expetience. 


Q. From your confidence in Mr. Gandhi you are pre- 
pared to accept that statement, but your own view is 
that on the night of the 10th or the morning of the 
11th they did not sit down together and concoct what 
in their view should be done and they then carried out 
the campaign? 

A. No, I do not suggest that. 


Q. Then what you suggest is that when the crowds 
came on the streets some people took advantage of their 


presence there and suggested to them various acts of 
violence? 


A. Yes, that is what I suggest. 
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. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Pa Me thine "you said, Mr. Patel, that before that 

leaflet* was issued to the public hartal was general? 

A, Yes. s 
Q. You considered very carefully, I take it, the word- 
ing you put on the leaflet? 
A. Yes. . 
Q. Do you consider now (I am not suggesting at the 
time you intended the hartal to go on), do you consider 
- now that the wording of that was happy, having regard 
to the fact that there was a hartal going on? s 

A. I can tell you this much, that this leaflet has not 
been considered to my knowledge by anybody as a 
general invitation for a hartal till for the first time I 
heard in the tribunal that the President of the tribunal 
considered it in that way; and I still consider it to be a 
correct translation of Mr. Gandhi's message. F 

Q. It is only your addition that I am speaking of 
now. This is the translation I have of it :—'‘ He has 
expressed his desire that all residing in the Ashram 
will celebrate this day and will do their work with double 
zea! and faith. It is requested that the whole public will 
respect his desire."’ Having regard to the fact that 
what the whole public were doing then was keeping this 
bartal, do you consider that that was calculated to make 
them stop this hartal? as 

A. In the first place I do not grant your premises that 
the general public were keeping the hartal. The general 
public were never keeping hartals. ‘ 

Q. You said, before the leafict was issued, something 
was going on? 

A. Before the leaflet was issued, as soon as the in- 
formation was received from the telegraph office by me, 
the information went round the city like wild-fire and 
there was a spontaneous hartal. 

Q. There was a spontaneous harfal going on when 
your leaflet was issued at about 2? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Having regard to that, do you think the terms of 

your leaflet calculated to make them stop this general 
hartal? 
- A. No, it was not possible by means of any leaflet to 
stop the hartal that day, but this leaflet had the effect 
of removing any misrepresentation about his arrest, and 
had the effect on the mind of some to consider that 
arrest as a matter for rejoicing, not as a matter for 
resontment. 

Q. That would have been all right if you had stopped 
at the end of his telegram, I am talking only of your 
remarks at the bottom. 

A. I do not consider that remark applies to the 
people for the zeal of going with the hartal, but it applies 
only to their considering it as a matter of rejoicing, the 
general public should regard this as a matter for re- 
joicing. 

Q. And eelebrate the day? 

A. The celebration does not mean hartal. 

Q. What other day had they celebrated hefore this? 

A. Ne days. 

Q Was not the 6th of April so celebrated? 

A. I beg vour pardon, it was a mourning day, not a 
celebrating day. It is quite the reverse. 

Q. Celebrating does not necessarily mean celchrating 
with joy? 

A. Celebration necessarily means joy. 
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Q. You probably know more about it than I do, we 
will take your own words in the vernacular, what were 
they? Have you got a copy ‘of the leaflet? 

A. I have got it by heart. 

Q. Perhaps you can tell me what words you used for 
celebrating the day? : 

A, Utsav. > 

Q. What does that imply? 

A. Celebration, rejoicing. 

Q. Necessarily rejoicing? 

A. Utsav cannot mean mourning. 

Q. Had it been shown to the people how they should 
celebrate with joy? - 

A. Not by being angry, but by distributing sugar. 
Many people opened their shops and began to distri- 
bute sugar, but they found it too hard to withstand 
the opposition of the general mass. ve 

Q. Why could you not make that clear in the notice? 


A.-This was not the only leaflet issued, all were — 


issued together. 

Q. Did you issue any leaflet in which you recom- 
mended the people to stop the -hartal? 

A. No, it was impossible by a leaflet to stop the 
hartal. 

Q. What was the object of issuing this? 

A. To prevent any misrepresentation about his arrest. 

Q. Did your words define what was the object? 

A. The object was that they should not regard this 
as a matter of resentment against Government but 
should take it as a matter of rejoicing. 

Mr. Kenfp to President.—I do not know whether it 
is worth while going into the question of misrepresen- 
tations about the Rowlatt Act and whether the Com- 
mittee wish to hear anything about that? 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan.—If he has any 
personal knowledge. 

President.—Misrepresentation about the Rowlatt Act 
is a very general point. You have not suggested in 
your case that this witness made any particular state- 
ment about it. 


Witness.—_We heard about misrepresentations for the 
first time after the Martial Law Commissions began 
work. : i 


President.—You have not made sny statements about 
it. I don’t sce any use of a general examination of 
people in regard to what they may have heard about 
an enactment which may have been perfectly under- 
stood by the speakers and totally misunderstood by the 
whole audience. 


Q. In that case there is of course no necessity for 
me to take it up at all. There is just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Patel. Was there any working committee, 
or any other name you would like to give it, going 
about collecting evidence about innocent people being 
killed on the 12th and 18th? 


A. Not innocent people, of people wounded and 
killed. The information was collected by me and my 
co-workers, not for the purpose of finding out who were 
innocent and who were guilty, but for the purpose of 
distributing relief to the wounded and the killed. 

Q. Was no attempt made to find out who were killed 
quite innocently or wounded quite innocently? 

A. No, no such enquiry was made. 


Minutes of Evidence, Viramgam. 


At Ahmedabad, ‘Thursday, the 8th January 1920. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. i 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, ¢.3.1., €.1.8., £.€.3. | 


Major-General Sir ‘ Grorck Barrow, 
B.0.M.G., TA. = 


K.C.B., 
| 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar Narayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sats. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kr, 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AnMap Kuan, 


Mr. H. WILtiamson, M.B.E., LP., Secretary. 


Mr. F. H. CALDECOTT, Assistant Collector of Salt and Excise, Kharaghoda Sub-division. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Caldecott, you are Assistant Collector of 
Salt and Excise in the Kharaghoda Sub-division. 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where are you resident? 

A. At Kharaghoda. 

Q. How far is that from Viramgam? 

A. 23 miles. 

Q. Did you on the 12th of April last receive a mes- 
sage from Mr. Prescott? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. To what effect was it? 

A. That the railway Traffic Inspector had teen 
brought in on a light engine badly hit about the head, 
and he asked me to send the doctor down. 

Q. And did you do that? 

a. I did. 

Q. Did you also ride down to Mr. Prescott’s bun- 
galow and see the Traffic Inspector? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. Mr. Macllvride. 

Q. And did you learn from him what had been going 
on in Viramgam? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you make Haast then to go to Viram- 
gam yourself? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You went back in the light engine that had 
brought Mr. Macllvride? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you accompanied by any one? 

A. I had 56 sepoys and Mr. Prescott. 

Q. When did you arrive at Viramgam? 

A. After sunset. 

Q. When you were a little way out of Viramgam did 
you get any information? 

A. The permanent-way gangsmen informed me the 
line had been torn up a bit and the train could not 
go on, and so I took the men out of the wagons and 
we marched into Viramgam yard. One thing I did not 
include in my report. ‘There was a big crowd close to 
the spot where we detrained marching into Viramgam. 
Directly they saw us they ran away. 

Q. When you arrived at the station of Viramgam 
what did you notice? 

A. The whole yard was being looted. There 1s a big - 
yard there for broad-gauge and metre-gauge wagons. 

Q. Who was doing the looting? 

A. Mostly people from the surrounding villages and 

railway-hands and mill-hands. 

Q. Were many people engaged in it? 

A. Yes, the yard was pretty well crowded. 

Q. Did you clear the yard? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you then go to the Station Master's bun- 
galow? 

a. Yes. 


Q. Did you find him in rather a perturbed state of 
mind? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you give him a guard to look after his 
bungalow? 
_A. 1 gave him two sepoys. 


Q. And you went across to Mr. Thornley’s mill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He, I think, had left? 

A. He had left for Kharaghoda across country. 

Q. Did you then go to the missionaries’ bungalow? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you left two sepoys to act as a guard there? 

A. Two sepoys I left. 

Q. From there did you proceed to the Government 
treasury? 

A. Xes, Sir, 


Q. Dil you find damage had been done there? 

A. Yes, the sub- -inspector's office had been burnt, 
the outlying police lines had been burnt and also the 
top of the gate leading into the compound. There 
were also a lot of kerosine tins ready opened on the 
verandah of the treasury. 

Q. Did you take certain steps in order to save the 
treasury? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What steps did you take? 

A. I rushed up. There were a lot of people there 
and they ran away to the back of the treasury. I had 
a rough idea where the treasury was, so I went and 
stood in the doorway and after two or three people ran 
out I shouted out if any more people ran away I 
would shoot. 

Q. Did you in fuct. shoot then? 

A, I shot not to kill but to frighten, Sir. 

Q. Did you fire in the air? 

A. No. They had to rush down a passage and get 
behind a wall. Directly they got behind the wall I 
fired at them. 

Q. How much firing took place? 

A. I should think about four rounds altogether. 

Q. Were any casualtics caused by it? 

A. There was one man outside whom I cannot claim 
to have killed. I think he was killed during the riots 
by the state of his body next morning. ‘There was one 
killed outside. There were two wounded in front of 
the treasury, one was shot by a policeman who rushed 
in with a musket and let loose from his hip, and the 
other wounded man I do not know where he came 
from. 

. Did you arrest any people? 

Two in the treasury. * 

. Were these men engaged in looting at the time? 
. I presume so. 

. Did you find the police guard had an easy time? 
. No, they had a very rough time. 

. And did you collect some armed policemen? 

. Yes. 
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Q. I think you gave them a jemadar and 10 of your 
sepoys? A 

A. Yes. 

Q. That left a guard of about 20 people for the 
treasury? 

A. And after that Major Cochran sent up, I think, 
10 of his sepcys. 

Q. I think before Jeaving the treasury vou got a 
corrugated iron barricade pulled down? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had that been wrecked before you ‘got it pulled 
down? 

A, No, it was standing the dcad man was behind 
that barricade. 

Q. I see in the statement you have presented here 
you say:.** befcre leaving the treastiry I had pulled 
down a corrugated iron barricade which the mol had 
wrecked in front of the treasury?’ 

A. * Had erected.’ 

Q. This printing is very bad. So it had been erect- 
ed by the mob? : , 

A, Yes. 

Q. For what purpose had it been erected? 

A. They said they had been firing into the treasury 
from behind it. 

Q. The mob had? 

A. Yes, that was the intimation I received. 

Q. Did you patrol the surrounding area? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you satisfy yourself that things were 
right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you then go back to the station? , 

A. I went back to the station and met the regiment 
which had just arrived. 

Q. Did you report yourself to the Major? 

A, Yes, Sir, 

Q. Did he then go to the treasury with some sepoys 
to see things for himself? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you left behind to help Lieutenant Eales 
to choose suitable xpots for posting guards &h roads 
leading to the town of Viramgam? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After this did you retum to the station and place 
guards.in the station yard? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What time was this now? 

A. I really could not tell you because I never looked 
at my watch from the time we left Kharaghoda till 
midnight. I presume it must have been about 9 
o'clock. 

Q. And did you wait some time then at the station? 

A. I waited till 12 o'clock. 

Q. Then you left and stayed at Mr. 
bungalow? 

dA. Yes, 

Q. Next merning did you do anything? 

A. The Major asked me to call up the leading 
Sethias of the place which I did. 

Q. Did you interview them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the interview about? 

A. Tho Major told them that if they did not induce 
the people to cpen their shops byea certain hour in the 
afternoon, he would introduce martial law, and he 
explained what the steps of martial law would be. 

Q. What steps did he explain? 

A. That if groups of more than 10 were seen they 
would be shot at sight by the mvitary. 

@. And what was the resujt of this interview? 

A. All the shops were opened and things were quite 
normal by 5 o'clock. 

Q. The rioting had lasted from 11 in the mcrning 
till about 10? 

A. No, Sir. that is wrong, it ought to have been 
about 8 I think. Very soon after 8 we got to the 
treasury. 

Q. During that time had the station, the post office 
and the municipal office been burnt down and part of 
the treasury damaged by fire? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. I think the 8rd class magistrate who had ordered 
the armed police-guard to fire on the mob at the trea- 
sury was cuptured by the rioters? - 

A. Yes, so I heard. 

Q. You also heard that kerosine oil had been poured 
over him and he had been burnt alive? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the sepoys you had with you trained men? 

A. Some of them were not; some of them were re- 
cruits. 

Q. I think you gave them the option of falling out? 

A, Yes, but they did not 

Q. Did they discharge their duties satisfactorily? 

A. Pretty well, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Mr. Caldecott, I did not quite follow what you 
found at the treasury. First of all when you went 
to the treasury as 1 understand the mob had been 
tiring on the police from behind a corrugated iron 
barrie ? 

A. Also from a chabutra in front of the upper storey 
flats. 

Q. When you got to the treasury, did you find any 
policemen there? 

A. I tound them after I got into the sreasury room. 

Q. Where were ths police? 

A, In the treasury room. 

Q. Now the tiring that you did was done from what 
spot? 

A, From right at the end of the verandah. . 

Q. Was that before you got into the treasury 100m? 

A. Yes, beiore. It was after the firing that three 
hands were put out of the door and they said ** We 
are police, stop shooting.’ So I stopped shooting and 
went up to the treasury. i 

Q. The people who had been firing from behind the 
corrugated iron, did they run away? 

A, ‘They had disappeared. 

Q. And really you had to deal with the people who 
were inside the treasury? 

A, They were inside the treasury exactly. 

Q. The police who were inside the treasury, were 
they armed? 

A. I cannot remember that. 

Q. Had they been firing back? 

A. Ob, it was dark then. There were only three 
men. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad-- 

. Q. You say ‘' To save what remained of the trea- 
sury and to rescue the police armed guards I nad to 
take some stern steps?"’ : 

A. I meant the shooting to frighten. 

Q. You did not shoot into the erowd? 

A. No, I was firing as they came out of the treasury. 
It was a very dark passage. 

Q. That is all you mean by stern steps? 

A. That is ail I mean, that is compared to the steps 
\we had taken at the station yard. 

Q. The mob was firing at the police from behind the 
corrugated iron barricade? 

A. Xes. 

Q. Where did they get their arms from? 

A. I do not know. I heard that the crowd had gone 
to some well-to-do people who had got arms and threa- 
tened them, but Ido not know whether they got their 
arms from them. 5 

Q. Did you see what sort of arms they were? 

A. No, we only found three sepoys’ muskets in the 
compound. . 

Q. You found them after they dispersed ? 

A. Yes. 8 

Q. They left the arms there? 

A. They leit the arms there till next morning. It 
was next morning I found those guns there. 

Q. You did not sea the people fire? 

A. No, I did not see them. 


Q. All that happened before you arrived? ~ 
A. Before I arrived. 
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Q- And that night or next morning you found the 
guns lying there? 

A. Yes, I went back with Major Cochran. 

Q. And when you arrived you were told the mob 
from behind the barricade had fired at the police? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these guns you took possession of? 

A, IT handed them over to the police havildar at the 
treasury. 

Q. And you do not know what the investigation 
showed as to whom they belonged to? 

A. No. I may also mention that we found a bag 
of rupeee outside the treasury. One of the sepoys 
happened to kick a white cloth and he heard the sound 
of money and he picked up a bag of rupees which we 
-took back to the treasury. I gave it over to the police 
havildar. 

Q. Was that lying on the ground? 

A. Lying on the ground. 

Q. Evidently left by one of the rioters? 

A. I presume so. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Did you submit a report after the event? 

A. I did. 

Q. How many persons were thére in the crowd when 
you reached the place? , 

A. There might have been 380 or 40, roughly; it was 
hard to tell. 

Q. And where were these three policemen, were they 
forming part of the crowd engaged in looting the 

? 


A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Were they in the crowd? 

A. They were in the treasury room from which these 
men had been running away. 

Q. They were not in the crowd? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you threaten those men who were there that 
if they ran away they would be shot? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find any marks on this barricade? 

A. No, none at all. 

Q. I will read out to you an extract from the Gov- 
ernment statement which bears a different interpretation 
from yours. It says :—-‘‘ Mr. Caldecott found only a 
score or so of men in the kacheri and threatened to 
shoot any who ran away. The others had apparently 
fled on hearing of his approach. About three men in 
the crowd asked him not to shoot as they were police- 
men.’* 

A. T have not seen that report. 

Q. It goes on :—‘‘ Some of the looters attempted to 
escape and five rounds were fired.” Did you make 
that sort of report? 

A. No, I never made that report. 

Q. Did you consider yourself justified in shooting 
the men who were running away? 

A. I was shooting not to kill but just to frighten 
them. 4 
Q. Anyhow two were killed and one was wounded ? 

A. I cannot claim one and I do not know if I can 
claim the others. 

Q. If five shots were fired by 50 soldiers, how many 
casualties would you expect? How many soldiers were 
with you? 

A. The sepoys were not firing; I was firing with the 
subedar. 

Q. Those who were with you did not fire and the 
looters escaped ? 

A. No, I fired at them when they had got round the 
corner. 

Q. Can I have the original of the statement upon 
which this Government report is based, that ‘* Mr. 
Caldecott found only a gcore of men,” etc.? 

Mr. Kemp.—I think it must be the letter* from the 
Assistant Collector of Viramgam. That is a more de- 
tailed report by Mr. Kissan. 5 

Q. Did vou make any report m the month of May 
or any statement to any of your superior officers? 

A. I gave one to the special police officer. 


© Not reproduced, 
VOL, 


Q. That is the only statement you gave? 

A. I think one to Mr. Kissan. 

Q. Therefore there will be three statements, one 
given to the police officer who came to investigate the 
case and the other to Mr. Kissan and the third one 
is the one from which you are examined? 

A. I did really send in one report and I made notes 
of another. This statement is made from that. 

Q. There will be two original reports, one given to ’ 
the police officer who came to investigate the case and 
the other to Mr. Kissan? 

A. Yes. 

By Sardar Sahibsada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. These reports that you gave to the police officer 
and to your superior officers are identical with the 
statement you have made to the Committee now? 

A, The report made to my superior “fficer is identical 
with what I have stated to-day. 

Q. And practically you made a similar report to the 
police “officer? 

A. Yes./ 

Q. When you got into the treasury, how many police- 
meu did you see? _ 

A. I did not see‘ the police until firing was stopped. 
ape police were in the treasury room, I did not see 

em. 

Q. How many of them? 

A. Two or three sepdys if I remember rightly. 

Q. Were they armed? 

A. I cannot remember that. 

Q. You state here they were armed police with 
rifles? 3 

A. There were armed police, they were an anned 
guard. 

Q. What sort of arms? 

A. Three or four muskets and I fouad some. inside the 
box in a room adjoining the treasury. 

Q. They were lying about? 

A. Yes, there were also cartridges. 

Q. What kind of rifles were they? 

A. Two-bore. 

Q. Did you know how many policemen were guarding 
the treasury? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. I take it, Mr. Caldecott, that after this threat of 
more stringent orders about firing, nothing at all was 
done? 
> A: There was an end to everything; there were no 

lots. 

Q. Were there any bullet marks actually inside the 
treasury? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did you see any bullet marks anywhere? 

A. No, not even on the corrugated sheets. 

Q. On the walls? 

A. No, I never looked at them. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counse je 
pata ; sel to Gujarat Sabha, 
Q. When you went to the treasury you saw a crowd 
of 20 people P 
- 80 or 40. 
. How many of these were policemen? 
. There were no policemen among them. 
. In the treasury room you saw three policemen? 
When I went up. 
Were there any men besides these men? 
There were two men. 
. They were not connected with the police or reve- 
nue department? . : 
. No. 
¢ Did you see any revenue pattewalas there? 
« No. : 
Q. Did you find out whether any policemen or revenue 
pattewala had any hand in the looting of the treasury? - 
A. No. ie a 
Q. How long have you been in this sub-division, 
Viramgam ? 
A. For 28 years at Kharaghdda. . 
Q. In 1917 there was brisk recruiting going on in 
Viramgam? ; - 
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A. I was in Kharaghoda. : 

Q. You had occasion to come to Viramgam? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q. You know that certain mill-agents had taken cer- 
tain precautions to protect their mill-hands? 

A, No, I know nothing about it. 

Q. I give an instance of Naginlal. Do you know he 
had employed Pathans to protect his men? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear that he had to make special arrange- 
ments to supply the men with the necessaries of life? 

A. I have not heard of that. 4 

Q. Did you hear of some war loan troubles in the 
Viramgain Taluka? 

A. No. 

Q. You know Rampura village? It is a talukdari vil- 
-lage? 

A. Yes. 


Q. There was correspondence going on about war 
loan? : 

A. Yes, I remember it now. 

Q. And the amount collected. was ordered to be re- 
funded by the Government of Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because the men in charge of the war loan had 
done something which ought not to have been done? 

A. Yes, 

Q. For how Jong have you known the Awal Karkun 
in Viramgam Taluka? 

A. I knew the circle Inspector for four or five years. 

Q. He had to do a lot with the villages there? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

@. Had_he any hand in the war loan? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Had he any hand in getting recruits? 

A. I cannot say. 


Mr. M. A. MUNSHI, Station Master, Viramgam. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Station Master at Viramgam? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 12th April 1919 at about 9 o'clock did you 
see an unusual number of people standing in the third 
class passengers’ waiting shed? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they passengers? 

A. They were not passengers. 

Q. What were they doing? 

A. They were waiting for something, looking for 
something. i 

Q. I think you went afterwards to attend to your 
work? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was your Traffic Inspector, Mr. Macllvride sit- 
ting in the waiting room? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you return at about 10 o’clock? 

A. Yes, Sir, from the yards. 

Q. Did you learn that when you were away the crowd 
had been dispersed by the police Jamedar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And that Mr. MacIlvride had been advised to sit 
in the luggage office? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Why had he been s0 advised ? 

A. As the waiting room was not a safe place for him 
to sit. é 

Q. I think you had some work to attend to and you 
went to the yard to order some carriages to be attached 
to a train? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you returned at about 11, did you receive 
any information as to any occurrence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that? 

A. That a crowd had jumped from the fencing in the 
garden and that they were repulsed and that Mr. 
Mcllvride had been taken to or rather occupied the 
officers’ rest-house. 

Q. Where is that officers’ rest-house situated? 

A. On the top of the station buildings. 

Q. Did you go to see Mr. Macllvride as to whether 
he should remain there or go away by the Bhavnagar 
train? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think Mr. MaclIlvride wanted to wait and go 
back to Ahmedabad for his work? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You agreed to that course? 

A, Yes, Sir. ' 

Q. Did you leave any one to protect Mr. McIlvride? 

A. Yes, a head watchman and a policeman. 4 

Q. I think Mr. Macllvride was served with his 
breakfast there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you gone back to take some refreshments 
yourself? \ 

A, Yes, Sir, ! : 


Q. You were informed then that a big crowd of rioters 
had surrounded the station buildings? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

Q. They had rushed into the telegraph office and 
broken all the communications? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you go and sce for yourself if that had 
occurred? 

A. I came back to the station. 

Q. What did you find there? 

A. A large number of rioters wére running up and 
down, backwards and forwards, and a young man was 
running about with a stick in his hand. He appeared 
to be the head of the rioters. I caught hold of that 
man and asked him the reason of his disorderly beha- 
viour and as to why they had attacked the station. He 
replied to me that one Mr. Thornley was in the officers’ 
rest-house upstairs. I told him that Mr. Thornley was 
not there but one Mr. MaclIlvride, my Traffic Inspector, 
was there. Still he insisted on it and said that Mr. 
Thornley was there. After that I took an oath and sug- 
gested that if he told his men not to throw stones and 
to disperse, I would take him alone with me on the top 
to assure him that Mr. Thornley was not there. That 
man lifted his hand and shouted out and tried to stop 
all the rioters, but of course they were very much excited 
and did not care for his order. 

Q. Why did the rioters wish to get hold of Mr. 
Thornley? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Did you take the young man you refer to to the 


gallery of the rest-house to show him that Mr. Thornley 
was not there? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the people doing? 

A. They were breaking the windows and glasses with 
sticks and the people who were standing outside were 
throwing stones at random. 

MA Did any of the stones strike you or any one of 
you 

A. One or two stones struck me. 

Q. Where were these stones thrown? 

A. In the gallery of the rest-house. 

Q. You were told that Mr. MacIlvride had been 
seriously injured? 

A. Yes, I was informed. 

Q. Where was he? 

A. He had come out of the rest-house in the gallery 
for the staircase. 

Q. Were the station buildings set on fire this time? 

A. Yes, Sir. Se 

Q. Did you send an urgent telegram to inform the 
Railway and Government Officer8 of what had happened 
and ask for assistance? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you able to send these communications by 
telegraph or telephone? 


A. No, Sir, none from Viramgam. 


Q. Why was that? 
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A. All communications were destroyed. f 

Q. And you sent your message with your assistant 
and two signallers on an engine to Jakhwada station? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where is that station? 

A. Seven milcs away from Viramgam; to the south. 

Q. In the meantime Mr. Macllvride was sent by 
your stalf on an engine to Kharaghoda? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I think he had been seriously injured? 

A. Yes, Sir. i 

Q. Did you endeavour, as far as possible, to save the 
station buildings? = 

A. Yes, Sir. Hose pipes were brought in. 

Q. What attitude did the mob take towards your 
saving the station buildings? Hu 

A. They-shouted from a distance and said that if I 
attempted to put out the fire I would be burnt alive. 

Q. About 3 o'clock did somo of the rioters run to- 
wards the Kharaghcda line and take some rails off? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there many engaged in that work of re- 
moving the rail? 

A. I do not know how many there were, but from 
what I saw from the platform, I saw there was a gang 
of about 100 rioters on that side. 

Q. Were means taken to stop a train that had to pass 
over that line? 

A. I sent a memo to the Permanent-way Inspector to 
take measures to prevent any train from Kharaghoda 
side. 

Q. After the rioters had taken off the rails, did they 

‘return to the station? ! 

A. Yes, they returned to the station, near a signal 
box. . 

Q. What did they do to the signal box? 

A. They set fire to it and to the transhipping staff 
office. 

Q. Did the crowd increase in numbers? 

A. Afterwards it increased in numbers. 

Q. Did they engage themselves in looting? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did they loot? 

A. The goods contained in the metre gauge and broad 
gauge wagons which were standing in the yard. 

Q. What did they get from these wagons? 

A. All sorts of sundries, grain, jaggery, ghee, cloth, 
etc. 

Q. I think Mr. MacIlvride returned from Kharaghoda 
with Messrs. Caldecott and Prescott with Kharaghoda 
armed police at about 7-80? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there some grass wagons at the station? 

A. Yes, Sir. The train was standing there. 

Q. Did you manage to save some of them? 

A. All except two. 

Q. What happened to the two that were not saved ? 

A. The contents were burnt to ashes. 

Q. Did a detachment of the 1/97th arrive from 
Ahmedabad by 9 at night and did they start patrolling 
the city? y 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had people from the surrounding villages collec. 
ted there? 

A. Yes, I was told by my staff that badmashes fron 
the surrounding villages had collected there. 

Q. With what object? 

A. For causing more disturbances in the city. 

Q. And was that prevented by the arrival of the 
military? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. So far as you could judge, who constituted the 
rioters at Viramgam? 

A. The labouring class and the mill-hands. 

Q. Excepting the labouring class and mill-hands, was 
there any one else? 


A. I did not notice any others. 
By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 


Q. You did not have any reason to suppose that the 
railway staff were taking part in the riots? 


ANo, Sir. 

Q. So far as you know they attempted to defend the 
station end Mr. Macllvride as best as they could and 
to assist you? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. You say that the spirit amongst the rioters of 
Viramgam was very much increased atter the arrival of 
the down Gujarat mail. Did that train bring country 
people or people from Ahmedabad iuto Viramgam? 

A. That was the train trom Bombay, the Gujarat 
mail, that was a through-train from Bombay. 

Q. If the rioters were increased by people who came 
by that train, the suggestion is that they came from 
Abmedabad? 

A. That is the idea behind. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I do not quite understand what you mean when 
you say in your statement, ‘‘ I did not take special 
notice of the passengers who arrived by down Gujarat 
mail train, but it is a well-known fact that the spirit 
amongst the rioters of Viramgam was very much in- 
creased after the arrival of that train.’’ What do you 
mean by that? What date are you speaking of here? 

A. I am speaking of the 12th April. When I saw the 
people who were waiting in the waiting-shed before the 
urrival of the train, it did not appear that they were 
bent on mischief. They were waiting for something or 
looking for something, but I did not find any spirit in 
them at that time. 

Q. What do you mean by spirit? 

A. Any intention to cause trouble or disturbance. 

Q. They were doing nothing? 

A. They had collected. 

Q. Collected in the third class waiting room? They 
fore not doing any destruction of property or shout 
Dg f 

A. No. e 

Q. That was in the morning? 

A. At about 9 o'clock in the morning? 

Q. When did the Gujarat mail arrive? 

A. At about 10-15. 

Q. The destruction of the station and of the goods 
wagons occurred in the afternoon? 

A. After 12 o'clock, : 

Q. Do you suggest that that was instigated by some 
passengers who had come by the Gujarat mail train? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. The young man that you saw leading the crowd 
in the afternoon, was he arrested ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And tried? 

A. Yes, and convicted by the special tribunal. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. He was a Muhammadan belonging to the labour. 
ing class. 

Q. Was he a mill-hand? 

A. Ho was not a mill-hand. He was a private ser: 
vant. I don't know whether he was a mill-hand or not. 

Q. In the crowds that you saw both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, you did not sce any respectable 
people of the town? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. These rioters at the station destroyed private pro- 
perty? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For instance the property lying in the wagons? 

A. In the wagons, in the luggage office yard as well, 
all of which belonged to private individuals or it may be 
called public property. 

Q. And they burnt the grass and fodder wagons? 

A. They set fire but only two wagons were burnt. 

Q. They attempted to destroy fodder wagons? Had 
that fodder come from some place or was it being des- 
patched? . : 

A. It was transhipped. It was to go to Kathiawar. 
It had to be transhipped into metre gauge wagons at 
Viramgam. 

Q. Was it in large quantity? 

A, One wagon was set fire to, but there was a whole 
load of 42 vehicles. 
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an And the crowd intended to destroy the whole of 
at? 
. They set fire at one end, but we separated all the 
wagons. . 
Q. Did you go into the town on the 12th? 
A. No, Sir. 
Q. You did not know what happened in the town? - 
A. Absolutely nothing. 
Q. How many years have you been in Viramgam? 
A. Three years. 
Q. What is the number of the mill population in 
Viramgam? 
A. About two thousand. 
Q. In all how many mills are there? 
A. Two mills, “s 
Q. The whole labouring population is only 2,000? 
A. No. The population is 20,000. The mili-hands 
number only 2,000. 
Q. Are they Muhammadans or Hindus? 
A, Muhammadans and Hindus as well. 
Q. The Hindus live in Viramgam or come from out- 
side Kathiawar and other places? 
A. Specially the weavers and spinners stop at Viram- 
am. 
s Q. Are they residents of Viramgam or come from 
other places? 
A. I could not tell you that. 
Q. Were there any disturbances of this nature at any 
time before in Viramgam? 
A. No, Bir. 
Q. Did you anticipate any trouble of this character 
on the 12th? 
A, No, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Had Mr. Thornley anything to do with the mills 
there? 

A. Yos, he was the mill manager. 


Q. Do any Europeans er Luropean ladies live inside ~ 


the town of Viramgam? 

A. Not inside the town, none except one in the mill, 
Mr. Boileau. 

Q. Any missionary? 

A. Yes, there is a missionary lady. 

Q. Mr. Calvert.—Has he got ladies with him? 

A. He is living with his family there. 

Q. Was his family in any way assaulted? 

A. I do not know. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. About this train, did it come from Bombay or 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. It was the Gujarat mail from Bombay and it 
came through Ahmedabad to Viramgam. 

Q. What was the material that was used for setting 
these buildings on fire at the railway station? 

A. Grass and kerosene oil. 

Q. Did they come provided with those materials 
beforehand or did they take it from the station yard? 

A. I could not tell you. In the beginning they must 
have brought from outside. Of course I had kerosene 
oil in the godown in one of the rooms in the station 
buildings. I had 60 wagons of kerosene oil and they 
may have taken out of that also. I cannot say defi- 
nitely. 

Q. You had plenty of grass? 

A. Yes, there was a lot of fodder. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 
Q. Was this grass Government grass? 


A. Yes, these two wagons consisted of Government 
grass going up to Kathiawar and Rajkot in connection 
with famine operations. 

a. Was there a great scarcity of fodder up at Kathia- 
war 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many trains were there on the 11th, i.e., 
the day before, from Ahmedabad to Viramgam? 

A. ‘lhere were three passenger trains. 

Q. Does it not take about an hour from Ahmedabad 
to Viramgam? 

A. Yes. 


My Mt: Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, Ahmeda- 
feels 

Q. Do you know that grass was sent by the Famine 
Commissioner to Kathiawar from other parte of 
Gujarat? 

A. Yes, it was coming from Bulsar, Surat, Ujjain 
and Agra even. 

Q. It was not Government property? 

A, There was Government property also. 

Q. Now, do you know that somewhere about the end 
of 1917 and the beginning of 1918, there was recruiting 
going on briskly in Viramgam? 

4. As a matter of fact, 1 do not take notice of outside 
work, as I have much to do myself. 

Q. But surely you must have met certain gentlemen 
at the statiun now and then? 

A. Well, I might have. 

Q. Do you know that just about that time the mer- 
chants of Viramgam had employed special men to guard 
their men from being carried away by recruiting people? 

A.'T do not know that. 

Q. Were you so busy with your own work? 

A. Always. 

Q. I suppose you know nothing about war loans 
either? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Do you say that these 42 wagons belonged to 
Government? 

A. & have not taken an inventory, but the wagons 
that were actually burnt to ashes, belonged to Govern- 
ment. 

Q. And of these two happened to be Government pro- 
perty? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Both these two were not beparate from the rest? 

A. One was a metre gauge wagon, and the other 
wagon burnt was not unloaded. 

Q. Now I want to understand you correctly. You 
said there were about 42 wagons? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Cue of these 42, one was a metre gauge wagon? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they all together? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And there was nothing to indicate on the wagons 
whether any particular one belonged to Government or 
to private owners? 

A. No. 

Q. And the rioters attempted to set fire to the whole 
lot, and in the ordinary course, what happened to be 
burnt among other things was the property of Govern- 
ment? 

A. Yes, the wagon which was burnt happened to be 
Government property. 


Mr. SAKERLAL BALVANTRAI THAKORE, Railway Police Sub-Inspector, Viramgam. 
‘A. On the 11th people closed their shops in the town - 


By the President— 

Q. You are the railway Police Sub-Inspector at 
Viramgam? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. Did tho rumour of Mr. Gandhi's arrest spread 
through the town very rapidly? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the effcct of that? 


as well as on the railway. 

Q. Even the railway licensed vendors ceased work on 
the 11th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the mill-hands having stopped work, loitered 
about in crowds, I suppose? 

A. Yes. 
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[Continued. 


Q. Did you consider it advisable to take some pre- 
cautionary measures and to give advice to your men? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I kept my men in the station yard with a view 
to prevent any disturbances occurring there. 

@. Did you ask them to convey to you information of 
any disorder that would accrue? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did a number of people ramble about near your 
office or the morning of the 11th? 

A. Yes, about 100 people. 

Q. Did you manage to persuade them to go away? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. But did the crowd re-appear at any other time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then coming on to the 12th, was there a consi- 
derable crowd coming into the railway compound? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How many people? 

A. About 1,000, 

Q. Did they appear to be looking for some one? 

A. Yes, Mr. Maclivride, the ‘rattic Inspector. 

Q. What grievance had they against him? 

A. I had learnt that the mob were out to assault any 
European officer and this Mr. Macllvride is a Kuropean 
oflicer, so I sent a wire to my superior officer and in- 
ssemned Mr. Maclivride to go away to Saoli or Khara- 
ghoda. . 

Q. What did Mr. Macllvride do then? 

A. He told me that he would go to Ahmedabad by 
the 10 up train, 

Q. Did you think that the crowd intended seriously 
to attack him? 

A. I do not know, but they were saying that they 
were going to injure any Kuropean officer. 

Q. Did it appear to you that they were going to 
injure officers because they were representatives of the 
-Government? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was the situation an alarming one? 

A, At that time it was serious, 

Q. Did you endeavour to get the crowd to desist from 
their acts of lawlessness? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did you succeed? 

A. No. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. I persuaded them to desist, but subsequently 
another party came from the rear and seriously injured 
Mr. Macllvride. I was near by at the time, and when 
I saw him bleeding, I watched over him, so the mob 
kept away from us- 

Q. Did you see them set fire to the railway premises? 

A. Yes. ea 

Q. And did you endeavour to prevent that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were the properties set on fire? 

A. They set fire to the telegraph office first, then 
came the luggage office, the rest house, the station 
master’s office, the godown and the waiting-room. 

Q. In setting fire to these buildings, did the crowd 
use any inflammable material? i 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Did they destroy telephone wires? 

A. Yes. ‘lhe Government telegraph wires just close 
to the compound were destroyed. 

Q. We have been told that a third class Magistrate 
was very etuelly murdered. Where and when did this 
occur? 

A. He was murdered just near the temple of the 
Goddess Desa phalia about 150 paces from the 
Kacheri. 

Q. How ‘far is it from the railway station? 

A. More than half a mile. 

Q. Did the news of this produce a serious effect in 
the minds of your men? 

A. Yes, because when I sent one of my men to fetch 
the fire engine from the Municipality, he was told that 
if any police officers were seen they would be killed. 


Q. Why? I suppose because he was 8 representa- 
tive of Government? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Did the report reach your men as to the way in 
which the magistrate was murdered? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Were your men aware of the methods adopted by 
the crowd in doing to death the unfortunate men? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What was the report that it should have played 
such an excited effect on your men? 


A. One of my men heard during the course of the 
burning that if anybody interfered and prevented them 
from doing this mischief, he would be thrown into the 
fire. 

Q. Who brought you the information about the mur- 
der of the magistrate and how it was done? 


A. When he was murdered some railway servants 
came from the town and reported to me that the rioters 
had followed him and brutally murdered him, by burn- 
ing him alive. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Did you ever discover what the meaning or object 
or cause of all these riots at Viramgam was? What 
was it all about? 

A. As soon as they heard of the disturbances at 
Ahmedabad at mail time on the 12th, they commenced 
all this mischief. 

Q. Did you hear the crowd at the platform mutter- 
ing any cries? 

. A. Yes, of Mahatma Gandhi ki jai. 

Q. Any other? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On the evening of the 10th, news arrived of the 
arrest of Gandhi and did you sce that the shops were 
closed? 

A. Not on the evening of the 10th. 

Q. What happened on the 10th when the news arrived 
at Viramgam? You say that at about 7 p.m. on the 
10th rumours spread like wild-fire in the town, and that 
business was also closed down from the early morning 
of the 11th? 

A, On the 10th the news came, and on the 11th shops 
closed. 

Q. Did anything untoward happen on the 11th? 

A, No. 

Q: On that day shops remained closed, busin:ss was 
suspended, mills were not working and crowds were 
roaming about in the town? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there were no disturbances? 

‘A, There was no attack on the 11th <n either the 
railway station or the mills, nor on Europeans. 

Q. Did you see crowds roving about? ~ 

A. Yes, on the railway platform. 

Q. They did no mischief on that day anywhere in the 
town so far as you know? 

A. No. 

Q. There was no attack on person or property on the 
11th anywhere? a 

A. No. 

°@Q. How do you account for their attacking person 
and property on the 12th? 

A. After the arrival of the mail on the 12th, some 
men might have come from Ahmedabad and instigated 
them. 

Q. Have you any evidence in support of that sug- 
gestion? 

A, That was the rumour. 

Q. Was any one from Ahmedabad arrested at Viram- 
gam? 

A. No. 

Q. People from Ahmedabad came on the 12th and 
instigated the committal of these riots at Viramgam? 

A. No. 

Q. Now on the morning of the 12th news must have 


arrived of what had happened in Ahmedabad on the 


10th and 11th? 
At Yes. 
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Q. Then do you not think that that really affected 


the minds of Viramgam people and they lost their heads — 


over it? 
A. There was a meeting in the town on the 11th. 


Q. At what time? 

A. At four o'clock. 

Q. At that time had news of the happenings at Ahme- 
dabad on the 11th arrived or not? 

A. Some iniormation was received. 
trains before that. 

Q. Now the burning of the public buildings in Ahme- 
dabad happened between nine and eleven o'clock. Now 
at what time does the train arrive from Ahmedabad? 

A, Well, it leaves Abimedabad at 11 o'clock and it 
takes one hour to arrive at Viramgain. 

Q. So that it is unlikely that by that train any news 
would have arrived of the happenings at Ahmedabad. 
‘here is no train after that. ‘The meeting was held at 
4 o'clock on the 1lth, and the news of what actually 
happened at Ahmedabad could not have been actually 
available? 

A, They may have got some information. 

Q. Now the public buildings at Ahmedabad were 
burnt at about 11, and the train left Ahmedabad station 
at 11, so that it is very unlikely that news of the hap- 
penings at Ahmedabad could have been received by that 
train. Now have you positive information that before 
the meeting that was held at 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 11th, mews had arrived in Viramgam of the 
attacks at Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes, the guard and some passengers were talking 
about this. 

Q. Were you at the station 

A. Yes, my duty was to attend all the trains. 

Q. When that train arrived, what did you hear? 

A. The driver and the guard spoke to me and told 
me that some buildings had been burnt at Ahmedabad. 

Q. Did you attend this meeting .which was held at 
4 o'clock? 

A. No. ; 

Q. Is there any official report of what happened at 
that meeting? 

A. I have nothing to do with it, as the town sub- 
inspector is required to submit the report. 

Q. Did you hear anything about this meeting on the 
following day? 

A. Yes, there was some agitation at the meeting to 
the effect that the people should follow the footsteps of 
Ahmedabad. 

Q. There must be some official report of what hap- 
pened I suppose? 

A. The city police must know that. 

Q. Then on the 12th when the crowd went to the 
waiting-room you say you succeeded in dispersing them 
by the help of a weaving master? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was this weaving master one of the crowd or did 
he happen to be on the platform at the time for some 
business of his own? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He came there for some business of his own? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You took his help in dispersing the crowd? 

A. Yes. I got information to advise Mr. Macllvride 
to go away. At that time I was going upstairs. 

Q. Where was the weaving master? 

. Ho was standing on the platform. 
. You asked him to speak to the crowd? 


There were 2 


es. 
. What was the number of this crowd? 
. At that time it was 500 to 700. 
. Consisting of mill hands and labourers? 
Mill hands, labourers, etc. 
. Were they armed? 
. At that time they were not armed. 
, Were they in a very exicted state? 
. Not very much. 


DrRODOPMOAO HOD 


them to disperse? - 
A. He tried to disperse them and then I told my 
jamadar to persuade them; then he succeeded. 


Then this weaving master was able to persuade - 


’ 

Q. Between you and him, you succeeded in dispers- 
ing the crowd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then they came again later? 

A. When I went home to take a meal, they came. 

Q. You say that fart of that crowd was armed with 
deadly weapons, swords, dharias, and country guns. Is 
that so? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do you know where they got these guns and swords 
from? 

A. From licensees in the town. 

Q. Did they loot their houses and get the arms, or 
how did they get them? 

A. They did not loot. They threatened the licensees 
and got them. 

Q. When they came so armed, you say that you ap- 
proached the leader and asked him the reason why they 
were creating this disturbance. Who was this leader? 

A, One Muhammadan. 

Q. Was he arrested ever afterwards? 

A. He was arrested. 

Q. Was he tried and convicted? 

A. He was convicted—transportation for life. 

Q. At the time when you spoke to him, he insisted 
on the sahib saying Mahatma Gandhi ki jai. That was 
his demand, that Mr. Macllvride should say Gandhi 
Mahatma ki jai? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did not the crowd want to attack Mr. Macllvride? 

A. They wanted him to shout Gandhi Mahatma ki jai. 

Q. That was all that they wanted to be done? 

A. I talked to only that leader. 

Q. The leader wanted that the sahib should say this? 

A. Mr. Macllvride did not say this. 

Q. I will come to that later. His demand was that 
the sahib should say this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it put to Mr. Macllvride that he should say 
this? Did he refuse to say so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was Mr. MaclIlvride at this time when this 
leader made this demand? 

A, Be was in the balcony with me. 

Q. He heard that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what happened? Did he say anything? 
Did you tell him anything? Did he answer the leader? 
A. He said I have nothing to do with.Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. What was his answer? 

A. He said ‘‘ I am a railway servant, I have nothing 
to do with Mr. Gandhi.” 

Q. And therefore he would not say that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When he said that, did the leader and the crowd 
follow him and get more exicted? 

A. I was afterwards persuading them to disperse. 

Q. I will come to the dispersion of the crowd in a 
minute. When Mr. Macllvride refused to accede to the 
demand about shouting Gandhi Mahatma ki jai, did it 
excite the crowd at that moment? Did they shout or 
do anything to show in any manner their resentinent? 

A. They might have thought ae ee 

a meu were there when this demand was made? 

. Yes. 

Q. He refused to accede to the demand. What effect 
had that on the crowd? That is what I want to know. 
When he refused to accede to the demand made by the 
leader, what effect did it have on him and the crowd? 
You observed and you were standing there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you see? 

A. Mr. MacIlvride did not stop for a minate or a 
second, but went away to the rest house above the 
station. 


. He refused to accede to this demand? 

A. Yes. 

. What effect did that refysal have on the crowd? 
. That might have excited the rioters. 

. What did you see? : 

. I saw they were excited. 
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Q. When Mr. Macllvride refused to say that, they 
were excited ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. At that moment Mr. Macllvride went away? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then what did the crowd do? You say they were 
excited. Did they do anything further then at the 
station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they follow Mr. MaclIlvride or try to follow 
him? 

A, They went inside and injured him. 

Q. Then they went into the rest house and injured 
him? 

A. Yes. They were all standing in the balcony. 

Q. Did you know the unfortunate magistrate Madhav- 
lal who was burnt? 

A. I knew him. 

Q. For how many years have you been in Viramgam? 

A, From September 1916. 

Q. Madhavlal was there all the time that you were 
there? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. Was he in any manner an unpopular officer? 

A. No. 

Q. How do you account for the crowd so brutally 
saurdering him on this occasion. What do you think 
was the reason? 

A. There is a rumour that he ordered firing. 

Q. You think because earlier in the day he had order- 
ed fire to be opened on the crowd he was so treated. 
Is that your explanation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is how you account for it? 

A. Yes. 

By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. What is the distance between the railway station 
and the town of Viramgam? 

A. Nearly half a mile. The town begins from tho 
Kacheri. It is about a quarter to half a mile. 

Q. Quite close? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said people were armed with some deadly 
weapons like swords and country guns? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About how many of the crowd were so armed? 

A, About 4 or 5. 

Q. How many had swords and how many guns ap- 
; oximately ? 


A. Four or five altogether. Two or three had swords 
and two or three guns. 

Q. What is dharia? 

A. It is an agricultural implement for cutting trees. 

Q. Is it made of stecl? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many people had dharias in their hands? 

A, About 50 or so. I cannot say exactly. 

Q. You say that in your belief these swords and guns 
had been handed over to the mob by the license holders 
of their own accord? 

A. Because they were threatened they had to yield. 
It was understood after investigation. 

Q. Then were tho wires at Viramgam cut in all direc- 
tions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see them et? 

A. Government wire is close to the railway compound. 
I saw it cut. 

Q. What instruments did they employ for cutting 
wires? 

Ordinary hatchets. 

. How did they cut the wires? Did they climb up2 
- They brought a staircase and men jumped. 

Who brought the staircase? 

Somebody. 


Someone of the rioters? 
Yes, 


Did they bring it or loot it from the station? 
. They brought it from the neighbouring house, 
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By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat 
Sabha, Ahmedatad— 

Q. Mr. Balvantrai, you know that there was some 
recruiting going on in Viramgam in 1918? 

A. I was on the railway. It went on in the town. 


Q. But you are a police officer and you ought to know 
what was going on there. Have you never heard of 
that? 

A. My duty was separate. 

Q. Have you heard of it or not? 

A. Yes, recruiting was going on. 

Q. Do you know that the mill agents had to employ 
special guards to protect their men from being carried 
away by recruiters? 

A. No. 

Q. You have never heard of that? 

A. I do not know. 


Mr, G. MACILVRIDE, Station Master, Ahmedabad (late Traffic Inspector). 


By the President— 
Q. Are you Traffic Superintendent, Mr. MacIlvride? 
A. Station Master, Sir. 
Q. You were Traffic Inspector? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Now you are Station Master? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 11th April did you leave Ahmedabad for 
Viramgam by 1 Down Mail? . 

A. Yes, 

0. What time was that? a 

A, 8-45, - 

Q. When did you reach Viramgam? 

A. 10-10. 


Q. Wher you reached Viramgam, was there anything 
occurring in the station? 

A. Everything was normal. 

Q. There had been some incidents the day before, but 


the station was quiet then? 
A. Yes. 


Q. You completed the work you had to do and left for 
Kharaghoda during the evening? 
A. Yes, 


Q. Up to that time, had nothing occurred? 
A. Nothing, ; 
. 


Q. When you arrived at Kharaghoda, you received a- 
message from the station master, Nadiad, that the troop 
train had been derailed? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You returned to Viramgam the next morning? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you notice anything about the station? 

A. Nothing, Sir. 

Q. Then I think you were told that the station master 
tought that you should go to the luggage office? 

. Yes. 

Q. So far as you could judge, did you see any reason 
for that? 

A. No. - 

Q. When you took up your position there, did any- 
thing occur to you? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. I think the sub-inspector of police came along and 
informed vou that the situation was taking a turn for 
the worse? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. What time would that be? 

A. Tust before the mail came in, 10-10. 

Q. Did he say anything, whether you could walk on 


* the platform? 


A. He said I should not walk along on the platform, 
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Q. I think after you had a talk with the sub-inspectar, 
the mail came in and you went to the north end of the 
platform? ' 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. To the island platform? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go to find out what had occurred at 
Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes, 


Q. You hoard rumours of the occurrences? fi 

A. On account of recciving this message from Nadiad. 

Q. When you were there, did you notice a crowd? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What were they doing? 

A, They juinped over the railway fence. 

Q. In what direction were they going? 

A. Towards the city. 

Q. Was that away or towards the railway station? 

A. Awny from the station. 

Q. At that time did you leave for the officers’ rest- 
house above the station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the crowd dispersed then? 

A. Yes. 


Q. At about 12 o'clock, did the crowd come from the 
south approach of the station? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. What did they do? 

A. Before I knew where I was, they surrounded the 
station and I heard the breaking of lamps. - 

Q. How many people were in that crowd? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Then did stones come in through the windows and 
glass doors of the rest-house? 

A. Yer. 4 

Q. Were they flung at any one? 

A. I suppose they were being thrown at me because 
I was there. 

Q. Why Were you singled out for attack? 

A. That I cannot say, Sir. 

Q. Had the crowd any cause of complaint against 
you? 

A, 
Q. You only go occasionally to Viramgam? 

A, Yes, 
Q. Where is your station? 
A. My headquarters is Ahmedabad. 

Q. Did the rioters come to you and have a talk with 
you? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did they say? 

A. They asked me to say Mahatma Gandhi ki jai. to 
which-I replied I had nothing to do with Mr. Gandhi, 
and my work waa railwav work pure and simple. 

Q. What did they say? 

A. Accused No. 1 tried to save me. 

Q. Never mind about accused No. 1. 

A. One of the crowd tried to save me, but a man 
from the rear hit me across the head ‘with a stick. 

Q. Were you hit more than once? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you become unconscious? 
A. Yes, 
0 
A 


Not that I know of. 


. You were taken from the room? 
Yes. 

9. You do not know what happened then? 

A. No. - 

QO. When vou came to your senses, where did you 
find vourself? 

A. On a light engine proceeding to Kharaghoda. 

Q. T think you had been taken to Mr. Prescott’s 
hnngalow? 


A. Yer. 
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Q. Mr. Prescott attended to your wounds? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He wrote to the hospital compounder to come and 
attend? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. I think the Assistant Collector also came across 
and attended to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go back to Viramgam with the special? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As you proceeded, you were careful to see that 
the rails were not lifted? 

A. Yes. ‘ ; 

Q. The troops alighted about a mile away from 
Viramgam? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find the outer signal damaged? 

A, Yes, 

Q. They attempted to burn a culvert? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On proceeding further, did you find a cabin dam- 
aged? : 

A. Yes, 

Q. When you arrived at the station, were the mob 
doing anything? 

A. From the cabin looking towards the station, we 
could see that the mobs were looting both broad gauge 
and metre gauge wagons. 

Q. You left a picket at the station? 

A. Yes. 

. qoepe came from Ahmedabad at about 9-80? 

. Yes. 

Q. Did you leave about 11 
medical treatment? 

A. Yes, - 

Q. Did you receive such medical treatment? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Had you been rather seriously injured? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time did it appear to you that the intention 
of, the crowd was to take your life or seriously injure 
you. What was it? 

A. T never had time to think of it. 

¢ sou were unconscious and you do not know? 

. Yes. 


o'clock at night for further 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You said that some of the mob had sticks or 
lathis? 

A. Lathie. 

Q. Did vou see anybody with any fire-arms? 

A. No, Sir? 

Q. Before this day, Mr. MaclIlvride, were you per- 
sonally known to a considerable number of mill-hands 
at Viramgam? 

A. I do not know any of them. 

Q. The bulk of the people did not know you? 

A. Only the station staff know me. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 
Q. How far is Kharaghoda from Viramgam? 
A. It is about 22 miles. 
Q. You say you saw a crowd moving towards the 
city. You were at the island platform? 
A. I saw the crowd moving from the island platform. 
Q. Where was the crowd? 


A, On the north approach of the station moving to- 
wards the city. 

Q. Near the railway station? ; 

A. Within the station gates. B 


Q. At that time you noticed the crowd for the first 
time? 


A. Yes. 


Mr. J.JA. GUIDER, C.LE., Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation Department. 
Bombay Presidency. 


By the President— 


Q. About the murder of the magistrate, I under. 
stand that you had ‘to investigate? 


A. I supervised the’ investigation, 


Q. Did you make as full an investigation as you could 
have done? 

A. I did. 

Q. As a result of the investigation, did it appear that 
this gentleman had been murdered by being burnt? 
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A. He had been seriously assaulted before he was 
actually burnt. He was dragged out of the house, mal- 
tzeated and brought to the street practically half dead. 
‘Rorosens oil was poured over him and he was burnt 

ve, 

Q. Where did this occur? 

A. In Viramgam town in the public street about 150 
yards behind the Kacheri. 

Q. At the time when it occurred, were there many 
people about? ° 

A. Yes, it waa 8 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Did that appear clearly in evidence? 

A. Yes, and also before the tribunal. 

Q. Although this had occurred aot this public place, 
was any evidence got so as to convict anyone concerned 
in the murder? A 

A. Eight or nine witmesses were produced who actually 
witnessed it. : 

Q. What was the result of the trial? 

A. There was a dissenting judgment. The President 
was for convicting several of them and the other two 
members disagreed. 


VOL. II ‘ o 


By the Hon'ble Mr.’ Justice Rankin— 

Q. Nobody was convicted of this murder, not because 
nobody who had seen it would come forward as a wit- 
ness, but because the Court held that the identification 
was not strong enough ? 

A. The identification evidently was not strong enough 
in the opinion of two Commissioners. 

Q. As regards the facts, can you tell me whether it 
was thought in the course of the trial that the man was 
done to death in the way you describe? 

A. There was no dispute about the facts at all. 

Q. Apart from the question of who did it, can you 
explain to me why there is any difficulty in producing 
some witnesses before us who could say that they saw 
that man being burnt to death and whether they could 
identify the persons concerned? 

A. There is no difficulty in producing the witnesses, 
but we did not think it necessary as we have the judg- 
ments in the case. 


Q. It is not the case that it was done and nobody is 
willing to come and say what he saw? 
A. It is not so. 
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Mr. ManiLaL NaGARLAL. 


At'Ahmedabad, Saturday, the 10th January 1920. 


y PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, c.8.1., C.1.E., 1.C.8. 


Major-General Sir Gezorce Barrow, &K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Tea. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat NaRaYan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sarre. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan Agmap Kuan. 


Mr. H. WriuiaMson, M.B.E., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr. MANILAL NAGARLAL, Clerk, Talukdari Settlement Office, Ahmedabad. 


By the President— 
Q. Were you a clerk in the Talukdari Settlement 
Office, Ahmedabad ? ‘ 
A. Yes, I am at present. 
Q. In April 1919, were you a Karkun in the 
Mamlatdar’s Kacheri? x , 
A. Yes. 


. That is at ViramgamP 


Yes. 
. On 12th April did you attend office? 
Yes. 
. At what time did the Awal Karkun arrive? 


. At 11-16. 
. About 12 or 12-30 did a considerable number of 


people arrive at the office? 


eroporo 


. es. 

Q. What did they do? 

‘A. They were shouting “Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi,” “‘ beat’? and throwing stones. 

. wae there a police guard at the office? 

. es. 

. What did it consist of? 

. Three sepoys and one havildar. 

. Were shots fired? 

. Yes. 

. How did they come to be fired? 

A. When they threw stones on the police and the 
police guard snd the main guard of the Kacheri, 
the police tired on them. 

Q. Were any of the crowd wounded in consequence 
of the firing? : 

‘A. Three men were injured. 

Q. Had the Awal Karkun given orders to fire? 

A. No. 

Q. Had he given any orders at all about firing? 

A. He had given orders to fire blank shots so that 
no one might be injured. 

Q. He had given orders to fire blank shote and 
instead of that the shots that had been fired had 
not been blank. Is that so? 

A. The firing which the police made before the 
order was given was not blank. 

Q. Just explain in your own words what occurred 
then? - : 

A. The Aral Karkun and the Karkuns walked 
over the roofs of the houses behind the Kacheri and 
escaped. 

Q. Escaped from the crowd? 

A. The crowd was on the other side of the Kacheri 
in front of it whereas we jumped over the compound 
wall at the back near the police lines. 

Q. Why did you jump? . 

A. Through fear of being injured or being beaten. 

Q. ‘At this time were the crowd threatening you? 

A. They were shouting ‘‘ Beat” ‘Beat’ and 
were throwing stones. 

Q. Were you afraid that they were going to 
attack you and perhaps take your lives? 

A. Yes. ‘ 


OeORORO 


Mahdovlal, threw down his 


Q. Continuing the narrative you have to give us, 
what occurred afterwards? 

A. We then put Mahdovlal in a warehouse. Then 
I went home. My house is near the house of 
Mahdovlal. I told Mahdovilal’s wife to escape from 
the house. I removed my family from my house and 
then I started again to see the movements of the 
crowd. 

Q. What did you see then? ; 

A. In the meantime I saw the crowd going to- 
wards the house of Mahdovlal? 


Q. Is that the Awal Karkun? 
A. Yes. Most of the men entered the house of 


property, looted most of 
it and burnt the rest. i 


Q. What did they do then? 
A. Then they went back in search of Mahdovlal. 


‘I followed them to see. 


Q. How far behind the crowd were you? 

A. I went after about 10 or 12 minutes. 

Q. Did you see Mahdovlal, Awal Karkun? 

A. I saw Mahdovlal from the lane opposite to 
Ambaji Matha Temple. 
_ Q. At this time was he alive? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was done to him? 

A. Kerosene oil was poured on him.eand he was 
burnt. 

3. id you see that yourself actually being done? 

. Yes. 


Q. At the time when kerosene was poured on him, 
was he still alive? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the kerosene was poured on him, then 
what was done to himP 

A. Mahdovlal entreated that he should not be 
burnt. But still the people poured kerosene oil on 
him and burnt him. 


Q. Did you yourself see certain of the people who 
were engaged in the actual murder? 

A. I noticed these men and identified them before 
the tribunal. 

Q. But I think there was other evidence as well 
given and the result was no one was Actually con- 
victed P 

A. Two or three of those accused have been con- 


vjcted. 


Q. Was anyone convicted of the actual murder? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Apart altogether from whether the Awal Kar 
kun ordered firing or not, had any of the mob 
actually been killed by firing at this place before 
the attack was made upon the Awal KarkunP - 

A. Three men were injured on account of the fir- 
ing by the police guard when stones were thrown at 

em. 

Q. Do I understand that no one was killed, 
although three men had been injured by the firing? 

A. I do not know that. 
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By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Before the police fired at all, what had hgp- 
pened 

A. The office of the sub-inspector was burnt. 

Q. That was before the police fired at all? 

A. Yes, and the mob had come there after burn- 
ing the railway station and the post office. 

Q. But at the Kacheri_ had anything else been 
done besides the burning of the sub-inspector’s office? 

A. A notice was pasted near the front gate. 

Q. By whom? 

A. 1 do not know who had pasted it. 

Q. But what sort of notice was that? 

A. If the Rowlatt Act was not cancelled, the Raj 
would be lost and there would be disturbances and 
bloodshed. : 

Q. Before the police had fired, had there been any 
stones thrown? ; 

A. Stones were thrown before the police fired. 

Q. Where did the police fire from? From inside 
the Kacheri? 

A. From near the treasury room where there is a 
Eplice_ guard. 

Q. But is the place where the police fired from 
inside the house or outaide the house? 

A. From the verandah of the Kacheri. 

Q. Were you with the police all the time until 
they fired? 

A. I could see the firing from the Kacheri door. 

Q. How far away from the police? 

A. Ten paces. 

Q. Where was the Awal Karkun all the time? 
Was he with you? 

A. He was on the seat opposite. 

Q. Quite near you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you saw this magistrate being burnt, 
you stayed and looked the whole time that he was 
being burnt? 

A. I went away after a match was applied to him. 

Q. When burning began and when he was still 
alive? . 

A. After he was dead. I went away after kero- 
sene was, poured on him and he was set fire to and 


the records of the Talukdari office were brought and 
heaped on him. 

Q. Did they leave his ashes or his body at ‘that 
spot where he was burnt? , 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were not there?. 

A. No. 


Q. Did you take any part in recovering his body 
afterwards? 
A. No. : 


Q. After you left, you did not see any more with 


reference to this man? 
_A. No. 


Q. When the mob came first, you say they were 
shouting Maro, maro, and Mahatma Ghandhi ki jai? 
A. 


Yes. 
Q. That was before anybody had fired at all? 
A. Yes. . 


Q. Were you able to gather from what you saw 
as to who it was that they wanted to beat, whether 
it was the policemen, or anybody who happened to 
be there or this Magistrate in particular? 

A. They were shouting out generally Maro, maro, 
i.e., beat. 

By Sir C. H. Setalead— 

Q. When the mob arrived the Awal Karkun and 
you were in the Kacheri? . 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And the police were in the adjoining verandah? 

4. On thf verandah. 

+ Q. The police were in the verandah and you were 
inside the roomP 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the mob came, did the police fire as soon 
as they came or when? 

A. After they had thrown stones. 


4. The mob could not then know who ordered the 
firing? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. They may have believed that Mahdovlal 
ordered the firing? 

A. They must have suspected him because he was 
the Magistrate. 

Q. After that firing the mob rushed into that 
building? 

A. 1 do not know that. 

Q. After the first firing, you were inside with 
Mahdovlal and the police were on the verandah. 
What happened after the first firing when three men 
were injured? 

A. As the rioters tried to rush into the place, 
within two or three minutes after the first firing 
wo went away. 

Q. You eaid Mahdovlal ordered blank firing. 
When was that? 

A. At the time of leaving the Kacheri. 


Q. As soon as the mob came in and you were 
leaving, he gave orders to fire blank when he was 
leaving? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many years have you been in ViramgamP 

A. Since a year and a quarter. 


Q. Can you assign any particular reason why the 
mob murdered Madhovlal in this manner? Is there 
any particular reason that you can think of? 

A. Because they suspected that Mahdovlal had 
given the order to fire and when we were in the 
godown, I heard the people shouting that Mahdov- 
lal had rushed away after giving the orders to fire. 


Q. They were shouting that Mahdovlal had given 

orders to fire and had then rushed away? : 
. Yes. - 

Q. Otherwise Mahdovlal was not generally an un- 
popular officer? 

A. No. 

Q. There was nothing beyond what happened that. 
day thet excited the crowd against him? 

. No. 
By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of 
ombay— 

Q. How far is the sub-inspector’s office which was 
burnt before the police began to fire from the 
verandah where the police were? 

A. About 25 paces. 


By Mr. Jivanlal V. Desai, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad— . 

Q. You have told us about some notice being 
pasted up at the gate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did you read it? 

A. At 11 a.m. on the 12th April. 

Q. Before you went to the Kacheri? 

A. While I was in the Kackeri. 


Q. Did you make any report about this notice to 
your superiors? 

A. At 11-15, while I was reading the notice, - 
plebdovlal came there and I pointed out the notice 
to him. 


Q. Were there any Karkuns in the Kacheri when 
you went there? x 

A. All were standing outside. 

Q. They were all reading the notice? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Where was the Mamlatdar? 

A. He was in the district. 

Q. Did you tell the Mamlatdar about the notice 
when he arrived? 

a A, The Mamlatdar returned after two or three 
lays. 

Q. When he arrived, did you tell him? 

A. I myself was outside Ahmedabad when he 
returned. 

(Mr. Kemp:—I might just say this for the 
information of Mr. Desai. His direct superior Mr. 
Mahdovlal reported about this notice in a letter on 
tkat same date. He reported about this notice to 
the Mamlatdar who was on tour.) 
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Q. When did you leave Viramgam? 
A. On the morning of the 13th. 
. You were in Viramgam the whole night of the 


Q. Where was your house? Near the Matha? 
How far from the Matha? 
A. My house was opposite to Mahdovlal’s house 
at 8 considerable distance from the Matha. 
. You gave no information to Mrs. Mahdovlal?P 
. Mrs. Mahdovlal hid herself and I did not see 
her afterwards. 
¢ es hid herself before Mahdovial was burnt? 


ry en though you knew that Mahdovlal was 
being burnt, you did not care to see Mrs. Mahdovlal? 

A. Because I did not know where Mrs. Mahdovlal 
fad hid herself. 

2 zoe tried to find her? 


@ I am told you left Viramgam immediately after 
these occurrences on the 12th. Is that correctP 

A. On the morning of the 18th. 

Q. You are a family man I suppose? 

‘A. Yes. . 

Q. Where did they live on the 12thP 

A. In my house in Viramgam. 


Q. You are the son of Mr. Nagarlal, who was in 


the Ahmedabad police force? 
‘A. Yes. 


Mr. MANILaL NaGaRLaL. 


[Concluded. 


Q. You are a friend of Ms. Mothichandra, sab- 
inspector of police, Viramgam 

AI am not his friend, but I call all the sub- 
inspectors my uncles, as my father was a sub- 
inspector. 

¢. You had to make your statement to the police 
a@ number of times? 

. Only once before Mr. Lakia. 

Who is Mr. LakiaP 
. Police Inspector. 
Where is he? 
. In Viramgam. 


Were you not taken to Khan Sahib Rashid 


? 
He was also there. 


. How often? 
- Only once. 


. You were a witness before the tribunal? 
Yes. 
. As regards the actual murder of Mahdovlal, 
you have not been believed by the tribunal? 

The President.—That does not follow, as you Leaf 
in criminal cases the question is whether there 
been sufficient proof to establish guilt. 


Q. There was some difficulty in Viramgam about 
recruiting. Did you know about it while you were 
there? 

A. At that time I was in the Oollector’s office. 


Q. Do you know that there was some difficulty ia 
recruiting at ViramgamP 
A. How am I to know thatP 
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Minutes of Evidence, Kaira District. 


At Ahmedabad, Thursday, the 8th January 1920. _ 


PRESENT: 


“The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RaNkIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, ¢.8.1., C.1.B., 1.C.8. 


Major-General Sir GerorcE Barnow, &.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., IA. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar Narayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Toomas Smita. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AuMaD Kuan. 


Mr. H. Wr.1aMson, ¥.B.E., 1.P., Becretary. 


- Rao Sahib N. V. TRIVEDI, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Kaira District. 


By, the President— i 

Q. Are you the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
in Kaira district? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is it a big or small district? 

A. It is a big district. 

Q. Are there many big towns in it? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What are the largest towns? 

A. Nadiad and Anand. 

Q. What was the population of the two towns? 

A. Nadiad, 35 to 40 thousand. Anand about 
20,000. . 

Q. Was there much political activity in that dis- 
trict? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that of recent growth? 

A. Of course, of recent growth. . 

Q. Is there any branch of the Home Rule League? 

A. Yes, Sir. i 

Q. Were there causes for agitation there among 
the people, in political matters? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What are those causesP . 

A. With regard to what? 

Q. In regard generally to the agitation and un- 
rest. 
A. First the Home Rule League; then came the 
Passive Resistance movement against payment of 
land revenue. Then the Rowlatt Bill agitation. 

Q. I think, as regards the period with which we 
are concerned, the Rowlatt Bill agitation may be 
‘considered as the principal cause? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In that district, as at Ahmedabad, is Mr. 
Gandhi an influential personality? 

‘A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest reach the 
dieoiet on the evening of the 10th? 


. 18. 
Q. Did_it come through a wire received by the 
Nadiad Home Rule League? 
A. Yea, Sir. 


Q. What was the effect of the news spreading | 


upon the people? 

4. There was excitement, and hartals at once 
‘commenced in all the big towns. 

Q. Was~that started as a protest against the 
action of the Government? 
- A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Was any circular issued at this time either by 
any members of the Home Rule League or by the 
Satyagraha Sabha about Gandhi’s arrest? 

4. I do not know. 


Q. We heard of a circular being issued and I 
wanted to question you about it. At Nadiad, after 
the shops had been closed and the mills struck work, 
did the labourers of the mills come out in basars in 
Procession P « 

A. Yes, Bir. ' ; ' 


Q. Were they in large numbers?, 

A. About 3,000. 

Q. Were they lectured to by any one? 

A. They were lectured to by one Janardhan . 
Sharma. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. He is a member of the Home Rule League and 
Satyagraha preacher. 

Q. You refer to him as the most irresponsible of | 
ae ats followers. What do you mean by 
at 

A, In his speeches he was very exciting. 

Q. Was another meeting held the same day, in 
the evening? 

A. At 8-30 p.m. Swadeshi was preached and 
Janardhan Sharma burnt his clothes saying that 
these were all of British manufacture. 

Q. Who preached this? 

A. Janardhan Sharma. 

Q. You say he referred to the British ad foreign 
rulers? Did he refer to them in any other way? 

A. I was not present there at the meeting. 

Q. Was it the result of these meetings that the 
feelings of the people were roused against Govern- 
ment? _ 

- Yes, Sir. 

. On the 11th, were there further meetings? 

. Yes, Sir. Throughout the district. 

. ahere is @ Government High School at NadiadP 
es 


. Did the mob go to itP 
A. They went in the morning and forced the head- 
master to close the school. 

Q. Why was he asked to-close the school? 

A. They said there was hartal and they should ag 
a mark of respect to Mr. Gandhi, close the school. 

Q. Who was at the head of that crowd? 

4. Janardhan Sharma was at the head. 

Q. In the afternoon did he go to Anand? 

A. Yes, Sir. There he delivered a speech and 
sang inflammatory songs. 

Q. You were at Anand? 

A. I was not, but I came to know about it from 
the reports. My 

3. About what occurred at the time? 

_ 4. Yea, Sir. 

Q. At night time, was a lecture given to a large 
audience? 

A. Yes, Sir. Mr. Maulvi Sheikh Imam, a follower 
of Mr. Gandhi had gone from Ahmedabad and he 
lectured there. And Janardhan Sharma spoke. 

Q. By this .time did news come of what had 
ccourred at Ahmedabad P ‘s 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had that a very serious Gffect on the peopleP 

A. Yes. A very serious effect -it had. 

Q. So far as Mr. Maulvi was concerned, he advised 
the audience to remain quiet and peaceful? 

A. Yee. He advised like that; but said ‘my 
heart is bleeding’ and all-that and people naturally 
get excited. 
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TL 


Q. So you think his design was to speak of excit- 
ing things before the people and at the same time 
temper them with advice to remain quiet? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. They seemed to be seized with a sort of frenzy? 
. Yes, Sir. 

. And against whom? 

. Against Government. 

. I think there were reports as to firing on the 
people at Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That increased the feeling against the Govern- 
ment? 

A., Considerably, Sir. : 

Q. In what state was the station staff at Nadiad? 

A.; The station staff had sympathy with the people. 
They had received news that a troops special was 
coming from Bombay to Ahmedabad. They 
received that news in the afternoon and that news 
was circulated in the whole town. 

Q. Did the mob discuss what should be done as 
regards the troops that were to come to Ahmedabad? 

A. A talk was going round the town as to how 
this troops special should be stopped. 

Q. Then what was resolved on? 

A. A rail was removed at night and the troops 


OPORSHD 


special was derailed. Fortunately, nobody was 
injured. 
Q. Derailing might have led to very serious 
injury? 


A. Nobody was injured. 


Q. Did you find out who had effected the derail- 
ment? : 

A. Yes, Sir. There was a case sent up from 
Nadiad. They were young men. : 


Q. A case was sent up? 
A. Before the 2nd Tribunal. 


. Who were involved in that derailment? 
A. The land holding class and pattedars mostly. 


Q. Who are pattedars?P 

A. They are the influential land holding class of 
the district. i 

Q. Was there any particular grievance against 
Government? : 

A. They wanted to help the rioters at Ahmedabad. 
It was due to the resentment at the supposed arrest 
ef Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Are these the only two causes you can suggest 
for their taking this action? 

A..Their feeling were excited by the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act. ‘ 

Q. In connection with the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act, were many rumours circulated in this 
district as well as in other places? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the rumours that were circulated? 

A. That. anybody could be arrested without any 
warrant or anything if the police thought fit; that 
was the idea prevailing amongst all the villagers in 
the district. 

Q. So they looked upon the Rowlatt Act as a 
Black Act to destroy individual freedom? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

. Q. Was there any rumour connected with the 
Rowlatt Act as regards Government interfering with 
the freedom of marriage or freedom of holding pro- 
perty or anything of that sort? 

A. No such rumours in my district. 


“ Q. Now, on the 12th, did the news of the derail- 
went of the troops’ special spread through the die- 


trict P 
A. Yes, Sir. Throughout. 


. How was the news receiyed? 
. It was considered as a sort of meritorious act. 
Q. How do you account for that feeling among the 
people? 
A. They thought that the rioters ab Ahmedabad 


had risen against the Government. So this was in 
their favour. 


*Q. Were speeches made about this? 
A. Yes. at Janardhan Sharma made a speech 
at Chaklashi. 


. In praise of the derailment of the train? 
. Yes, Sir, that it was a patriotic act that these- 
Feople had done in removing the rail. 

Q. Was anything done to this man? Was he 
charged with any offence? 

A. He was charged under Rule 25 of the Defence- 
ot India Act and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Q. Did news of what had occurred in the Punjab- 
reach here? 

A. By the 12th. 

. What effect had it? 
. That also had a very exciting effect. 

Q. What was generally reported or rumoured in 
the district as to what had occurred in the Punjab? 

A. That wholesale shooting was being done in the- 
Punjab as well as in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Were acts of violence committed in other 
towns in the district ‘ 

A. At Anand also. 

Q. What was done there? 

A. They wanted to burn the Government dairy 
and the European dairy had to be closed down and! 
they forced the licensed vendors at the railway 
station: to observe the hartel and afterwards they 
burnt the house of one of the licensed vendors. 

Q. They burnt the house? f 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who was that vendor? 

A. One Rogilal. 

Q. What was the reason for his house being: 
burnt? 3 

A. Because he refused to observe the hartal andi 
Le was selling sweets at the station. 

Q. Did the mob threaten to do more damage at 
Anand? 

A, Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Then how were they prevented? 

A. The police had taken action in guarding the 
places of the houses of the missionaries, dairies and’ 
Government properties. 

Q. Were special measures taken to protect. Gov- 
ernment buildings? e 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Dairies and houses of Europeans? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Were people leaving Anand in consequence of 
the hostile attitude of the people? 

A. Yes. There was an European station master. 
His house was burnt and after that the house of 
Rogilal. He thought the situation was bad and? 
removed his family to Baroda. 

Q. On the afternoon of the 12th, news of the des 
truction of the telegraph offices at Ahmedabad and 
the cutting of telegraph wires at different places 
were quite known in large town and villages, on the 
railway line? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the villagers follow the example that had 
been setP t 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. At what places? 

A. Narsanda, Anand and Vadod. 

Q. Was a culvert on the railway near the station 


~ set on fireP 


A. Yes. That was extinguished on the police 
arriving in time. We had arranged with the rail- 
way men between the districts to put on patrols. 
There were rumours that more damage might be 
i - the, railway Hine: : 

. You refer to Anand. Did i occur in 
Nadiad? os 7 

A. At Nadiad this derailment and closing of the 
Government school took place. and they wanted to 
do damage to the European dairy there. 

. On the morning of the 18th, Mr. Gandhi 
passed through the Nadiad station? os 

A. Yes, Sir. ; ; 

Q. Did he 
violence? 

A. He advised them to remain quiet. 

Q. In the evening was his message read out at » 
public meeting? p 

A. Yes, Sir. 


give the people any advice to avoid 
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Q. Was that advising the hartal to be brought to 


an end next day? 

A. The hartal was not brought to an end the next 
day, because the mill-hands would not allow that to 
be done. 

2. How long did the hartal last? 

. It lasted on the 14th and opened on the 15th. 

2 On the 17th, this Janardhan Sharma who 
excited the people was arrested P 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On his being searched, were certain documents 
found on him? 

A. 1t was a very anarchical peom. It was signed 
“‘ Anarchist ’? and advocated murder of all officials, 

lice, breaking telegraph wires and removing rails, 
Sor the sake of getting home rule. He said by 
Satyagraha alone they would not get it. 

Q. I understand that a detachment of troops 
arrived in the district on the 18th, but the District 
Magistrate requisitioned further military help? 

A. Because the feeling of the people was excited 
and very sullen and nobody knew when they might 
break out again. 

Q. The, District Magistrate was Mr. 
atill acting as District Magistrate? 

A. No, Sir. He is on leave. 

Q. Was he camping in the area from the 12th 
April to the beginning of June? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there, so far as you know, any eomplaints 
made about the way in which he dealt with the situ- 
ation? 

A. No, Sir. On the contrary all liked the way 
ir which the situation was managed in Kaira. 
‘That was in a great degree due to Mr. Ker who was 
vory popular. 

. Had you anything to do with the investiga- 
tion of the offences committed during the time? 

A. Yes, Sir. I supervised them. 

Q. How many cases altogether were sent up? 

A: Altogether 6 cases were sent up. One under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Q. The case you already referred to? 

A. Yes, Sir. Others were for offences under the 
‘renal Code and the Telegraph Act. 

Q. I thiffk all these cases would be dealt with 
now? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there convictions in all cases? 

A. The last case, Anand Navli case, was with- 
drawn, and the Narsanda case ended in acquittal. 


Ker. Is he 


Q. In connection with the prosecution of these 


cases, was it an easy matter to get convictions? 

A. It was a very difficult matter. 

¢ How was that? 

. Because there was a strong public opposition 
ons there was an unprecedented “ Khatpat’” to 
‘break down prosecutions, and witnesses perjured like 
anything. They gave evidence and on the strength 
-of that the case was sent up. Later on they per- 
‘jured in Court. 

Q. That is to say, they made a different statement 
iin the Court from the statement they made before 
the Magistrates P 

A. Yes, Sir. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 


Q. You spoke of misrepresentations in connection 
-sith the Rowlatt Act. People believed that under 
+hat Act the police could arrest anybodyP ~ 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. When did these misrepresentations of the Row- 
‘Intt Act come to your notice? 

A. Since the time the Rowlatt Bi!l was introduced 
‘into the Council, and from the time the agitation 
-sterted. 

Q. Somewhere in February? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And was this understanding of the Rowlatt Act 
general in your district? 

A. General. 


Q. In places in Anand and Nadiad? 
A. Everywhere, Sir. 


Q. That anybody can be arrested under the Row- 
latt. Act by the police? Was that the only mis- 
representation you are aware of? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You say that this misrepresentation was made 
at the meetings of the llth? 

A. At the meetings as well as in the literature 
which was being circulated on the subject. 

Q. Do you mean to say that in the literature that 
was circulated about the Rowlatt Act it was said 
that, irrespective of anything, any person can be 
ariested by the police? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Con you produce any copies of that literature? 

A. I think Mr. Vallabhai issued a summary of the 
Rowlatt Act and according to those . provisions Gov- 
ernment could arrest anybody. 

Q. That pamphlet summarized or stated what the 
actusl provisions of the Rowlatt Act were? 

A. Yes, some of them. 

Q. And then it stated what the writer thought 
was the effect of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that what you mean when you say that mis- 
representation was made by publishing pamphlets? 

. Yes. . 

Q. Then you speak of misrepresentations at meet- 
ings, were you present at any of these meetings? 

. No, 1 was not present but said that from the 
reports which I have seen. 

. Have you got those reports of those ‘anotien? 
. I have not got them here. 

. Can you produce them? 

. I will 

. If you will kindly do so have them sent up. 
- Very well. 

. When these misrepresentations came to your 
knowledge or to the knowledge of the authorities 
were any steps taken by the authorities to explain 
to the people the real provisions and to disabuse 
their minds of these misrepresentations? 

A. I know about myself; I tried to do it. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I said it was not like that, and that it was 
only in political cases that people could be arrested 
like that. 

Q. You are a busy officer, you vould only have 
spoken to such people as you came across. Was 
any systematic effort made when these misrepresent- 
ations came to the notice of the authorities to cor- 
rect the misrepresentationsP? Were any steps taken? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. The misrepresentation was allowed currency 
al! the time? 

A. I suppose a0. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi was a very populay figure in Kaira 
apd also in Ahmedabad and other parts of the 
ecuntry? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When the news of his arrest came it naturally 
very much excited the populace? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You attribute, I take it, the disturbances that 
actually occurred mainly to that causeP 

A. Mainly. 

Q. You say further excitement was caused by news 
about the Punjab. 

A. The Punjab and Ahmedabad, both. 

Q. What was the news about the Punjab, that 
there had been indiscriminate shooting in 
Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That was what people believed? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That the Punjab people had been indiscrimin- 
ately shot at by the authorities? 

.A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who spread that? 

A. We cannot say who spread it, but that was the 
general impression. 

Q. When did that report come to your notice? 

A. By the 12th. 

Q. In the Punjab nothing happened till the 10th 
and the first incidents we have were at Amritsar 
and at Lahore on the 10th, and the Jallianwala 
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Bagh shooting did not take place till the 13th. So 
on the 12th or before that you could not have had 
reports about indiscriminate shooting in the Punjab? 

4. We had in the papers. 

Q. How could you have in the papers on the 12th 
what happeved on the 13th? 

A. lf you wilt refer to the vernacular papers of 
the llth, received on the 12th, yor will find that. 

Q. F ind what? 

A. That shootings were going on in the Punjab. 

Q. Versions of shooting on the 10th at Lahore and 
Amritsar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that further excited the crowds? 

A. Yes. But the greater effect was caused by the 
ramus about Abmedabad; that was the immediate 

1 

Q° Then came the news of the happenings at 
Ahmedabad cn the 10th and 11th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the people in your district believed. there 
had been indiscriminate shooting at Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes, and they heard that Government offices 
were burnt and murders were committed. We were 
hearing all sorts of rumours. 

Q. What was the sort of belief that excited the 
Fepulace? Were they told there had been indis- 
criminate shooting in Ahmedabad? 

A. That many people were shot down and that 
Governpent offices were burnt and there was nothing 
hke Government; that was the impression. 

Q. What excited the crowd, the news that the 
people from among the public were shot, did that 
excite them? 

A. These things excited them, but the news that 
the people had done these things in Ahmedabad 
caused a great frenzy in their minds. 

Q. And they lost their heads? 

A. Yes, they lost their heads. 

Q. This derailment of the troop train, was that 
in your opinion actuated by the motive to prevent 
the troops from going to Ahmedabad and having 
aa Pe ghooeing? 


Q. At what distance from Nadiad did the derail- 
ment take place? 
A. It was about a mile and a half from Nadiad. 
i It was during the night? 
Between half past 12 and 2 a.m. 
. Was that after the ordinary mail had passed? 
ae The ordinary mail and the other trains had 


ae a Then it must have been later? 
A. The ordinary mail passes at 11. 
Q. You are speaking of the up mail, I am speak- 
ing of the down mail? 
A. The down mail came after the troop ial. 
Q. After the Bombay mail from Ahmedabed had 
passed 
. Yes, Sir. 
. And you said some other train? 
. Yes, there is a passenger train. 
. So the line was safe till then? 
Yes. 
: a it must have been done some time after 


re * Yee, Sir. 

Q. ‘And the troop train arrived at 2 a.mP 

A. Yes. . 

Q. For what distance was the line taken up? 

A. One rail was lifted off. The bolts were taken 
off and the rail was thrown down the embankment, 
which was very high there. If the train had gone 
8 little to a side, there would have been a very bad 
accident because it would have gone down. 

Q. This taking out of the rail could have been 
done without special implementa? 

A. Yes, Sir. X i 

Q. If anybody had got spanners they could have 
done it; they did not require any special railway 
implenients for that purpose? 

. No, Sir. 
. Anybody could do that? 
- Yes, Sir. 


BS hOnOD 


} 


Q. FP 
A. Yes. 

Y. They were all acquitted? 

A. Except one. 

In the derailment case? 

Yes. They were not acquitted: they were dis- 
eestiee because the witnesses turned round, and 
they are being prosecuted for perjury. 

Q. One or other of their statements must be false, 
the one made before the Magistrate or the one made 
before the Tribunal, it is difficult to say which one 
was false? 

A. The one they made here, tgat was false. 

Q. How can you say that? Tho other may be false 
and this may be trueP 

A. There sre certain other circumstances that lead 
us to find that the statements made here were false, 
because one man went and told Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Gandhi gave him a three days’ fast for taking part 
in this. 

Q. Oue of the accused, according to you, went 
and confessed to Mr. Gandhi; where did you get 
that from, were you present? 

A. Na, I got it from the accused himself, and that 
is corroborated by my other information. . 

. Did that accused confess before the Tribunal? 

. That accused made a statement before the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, but later on he tarned round and 
denied it. 

Q. He made a statement before the District Magis- 
trate that he had confessed to Mr. Gandhi? 

A. He told that to me. 

Q. You said he made some statement to the _Dis- 
trict Magistrate? 

A. Yea, Sir. - 

Q. Did he in that statement to the District Magis- 
trate say he had confessed his guilt to Mr. Gandhi? 

- No. 

Q. Nor did he say that before the Tribunal? 

A. No, he said that somebody had put it into his 
mind to say that. 

Q. He did not say before the Tribunal that he 
had confessed to Mr. Gandhi? 

A. No. 

Q. Did he say that to you? 

A. Yes, he said that to me. 

Q. In the course of your investigation P 

A. Yes, Sir. 

gy Did you take steps to verify that? 

Q. 

A. 


. People were arrested for this and prosecuted? 


mS 


Yes, Sir. 

Did you go to Mr. Gandhi and ask him? 

I asked Mr. Ker, the District Magistrate; he 
had a talk with Mr. Gandhi on this and certain 
other steps. 


Q. This statement was made to you; did you take 
any steps to verify it? 
< at reported the matter to the District Magis- 

ral 

Q. And did he take any steps to verify it? 

A. I think he verified it. 

Q. And was that result reported to you? 

A. Yes, I wanted to put Mr. Gandhi in the wit- 
ness bor. 

Q. We are coming to the trial, but first what steps 
were taken to verify the statement that he had con- 
fessed to Mr. GandhiP What steps did you or Mr. 
Ker take to verify from Mr. Gandhi whether this 
was true? 

A. Mr. Ker asked Mr. Gandhi as far as I believe. 

. Did Mr. Ker tell you he had asked Mr. Gandhi? 
. He said he had had a talk with Mr. Gandhi. 

g Did Mr. Ker tell you this was true, that he 
had asked Mr. Gandhi whether this particular per- 
son had confessed his guilt to him? 

A. T do not know. 

Q. Mr. Ker did not tell you anything about it? 

A. Not particularly. 

9. af ter your pe to Mr. bot ie did not tell 
you he taken 8 to verify that asking Mr. 
Gandhi about it? i 

‘A. He told me he had asked Mr. 
nection with these cases. 

Q. He may have asked Mr. Gandhi many thing 
in connection with these cases, but did he tell yor 


Gandhi in con- 
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ho had asked Mr. Gandhi this particular question 
whether this particular person had confessed to him? 

A. He did not tell me anything particularly like 
that. 

Q. You say you wished to call Mr. Gandhi as a 
witness ? - 

A. Mr. Ker said Mr. Gandhi perhaps would not 
give evidence because he thought Mr. Gandhi had 
taken up the attitudo as if he were a father con- 
fessor. 

@. He thought Mr. Gandhi would take up the 
attitude that this statement was made to him in 
confidence and he would not disclose it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he disclose it to Mr. Ker? 

A. I think so. 

Q. He disclosed it to Mr. Ker? 

A. 1 think so. 

@. If he had disclosed it to Mr. Ker he would have 
had no objection to disclose it to the Court? 

A. 1 had a talk with Mr. Ker, and Mr. Gandhi 
had told him certain things on condition that he 
did not make use of them officially. 

¥. Mr. Ker received certain information from Mr. 
Gandhi on an assurance of keeping confidence? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. So Mr. Ker was not in a position to make use 
of it? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

@Q. In Nadiad and Anand there was no violence or 
destruction of property except in connection with 
that sweetmeat seller you spoke of ? 

A. No, the police had taken precautions from the 

ti 


Y. But the fact is that there was no actual dis- 
turbance either in Nadiad or, Anand, or any des- 
truction of property or taking of life? 

A. Not the taking of life, but the telegraph wires 
were cut. 

Q. Wire is not life? There was no destruction of 
property of the sort you had in Ahmedabad? 

A. No. 

QY. No attack on individuals? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. There was no particular attack on Europeans 
in your district? 

A. There was no attack in particular, The people 
went to the dairy and it would have developed into 
an attack if proper precautions had not been taken 
at the dairy at Anand. 

Q. Anything might have developed, but as the 
facts stand, there was no organised attack on Euro- 
peans as such? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Now with regard to the cutting of the railway 
line, you have spoken of one case where a troop 
train was derailed. Was there-any further cutting 
of the railway line after that? 

A. No, Sir. Z 
, Q. Was there any further cutting of the railway 
ine? 

A. That attempt at Uttarsanda to burn the culvert, 
that is, one of them. 

Q. On what day was that? 

A. On the night of the 12th; this was on the early 
morning of the 12th and that was in the night. 

Q. The derailment was at 2 a.m.P 

A. Between 12 and 2. 3 
Q. And this Uttarsanda incident? 

A. Prior to 11. 
Q. Where is this spot? 
A. That comes first between Anand and Nadiad. 

Q. It may be really part of the same plan to stop 
the troop train? 

A. No, Sir, the troop train had already passed and 
many hours had elapsed. 

Q.'Is there any other cutting of the railway line? 

A. Between Boriavi and Uttarsanda. 

Q. What night? 

A. The same night, the night of the 12th. All 
these railway cuttings happened on the morning of 
the 12th and the night of the 12th. 


Q. And oll within what distance? 
A. All between Anand and Nadiad. 
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Q. How many miles’ run is that? 

A. About 20 miles. 

Q. There was no railway cutting subsequent to 
that? 

A. A troop spevial was run on the railway lines 
a3 far as the limits of the Kaira district, a daily 
troop patrol train. 

Q. Kindly first answer my question. There was no 
cutting of the railway line after that day? 

A. No, Sir. : 

Q. You say that was so because proper precau- 
tions had been taken to prevent that? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The cutting of telegraph wires, when did that. 
first occur in your district? 

A. That was on the night of the 12th. 

Q. The same night as this? 

A. The same night. 

Q. Was that at several places? 

A. Several places. 

Q. Again between Nadiad and Anand? 

A. Between Vasad and Nadiad, beyond Anand. 

Q. Just on this side of the Mahi river? 

A. Yes. 

@. At how many places were the wires cut? 

A. Three places. . 

Q. That was also on the 12th? 

A. Yes. : 

@. No cuttings after that? 

A. No. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. In your district in the agitation which was 
carried on against the Rowlatt Act, I believe Mr. 
Kalidas Javeri was the most active mover? 

A. He was. 

Q. Were certain pamphlets about the Rowlatt Act 
and how to meet it published on behalf of Mr. 
Gandhi in Nadiad? 

A. Yes. 

Y. Were any~ pamphlets that were either trans- 


lated or written by Mr. Gandhi circulated in 
Nadiad? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any misrepresentation in  those- 
pamphlets? 

A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. You have not read those pamphlets? You 


have not seen them? | 
aA. I have seen them. 
¥ vee are not aware of any misrepresentation? 
. No. 

¢. Do you know that an effigy of the Rowlatt Act 
was burnt in Nadiad? 

A. Yes. 

4. pug people were calling out Ram bolo Ram? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is it a fact that you prosecuted these men 
as members of an_ unlawful assembly and they were 
acquitted ? 7 

A. I did not prosecute them; my subordinates did 
it and it was at my suggestion that Mr. Ker did 


what he did. 


Y. These people were prosecuted as members of 
an unlawful assembly? 

A. No, there was a proclamation issued that theee 
things should not be done on account of the Holi 
holidays and it was in contravention of the pro- 
clamation of the District Magistrate that these men 
had gone in that procession. 

Q. What was the proclamation, that during the 
Holt solidays no dead body should be taken out? 

. No. - : 

Q. Was it contemplated that no effigies wouid te 
burned? 

A. No, in the Holi holidays people did take out 
these things. 

Q. The meeting of the 6th of April was a very 
important meeting and there were about 10,000 
persons: present # 

es. 


Q. And that meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Gokaldas? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
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Q. Do you know what resolutions were passed at 
that meeting? 

A, Protesting against the Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. Was it that they should approach Mr. Montagu 
to repeal the Rowlatt Ag and if Mr. Montagu did 
not hear they should approach the King-Emperor 
and if they were disappointed by the King-Emperor, 
they should adopt Satyagraha? 

A. I do not know because I was out of the district 
on that day. 

Q. You have been deposing to all sorte of things 
as the head of the police department because you 
received reports, but because this day you were out 
of the city I take it you received no report? 

A. I received a raport. 

Q. I am giving you that from the Government 
report. It says their object was to send a protest 
to Mr. Montagu against the Rowlatt Bill, and if 
justice could not be had from that quarter the mes- 
sage was to be sent to the King-Emperor, and if 
that failed, Satyagraha (passive resistause) was to 
be adopted? 

A, Yes. But I can tell you one thing, that before 
that signatures to the Satyagrahi pledge were being 
obtained in the district. : 

Q. Then on the llth of April what was the time 
of the meeting that was held? 

A. Meetings wero held throughout the districf. 

Q. You say one Abdul Qazi Bawa came to Nadiad 
and a big meeting was held on the 11th? 

A. Yes, it was about 8-30 p.m. 

Q. And he is a follower of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And was not the object of his coming to pacify 
the people and say what had happened at Ahmeda- 
bad and that they should not follow the example of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Of course he said things like that. 

Q. He did say things like that, that the people 
should not follow the example of Ahmedabad? 

A, Of course. 

Q. Then you say that the place where this engine 
was derailed was not flat ground, it was high raised 
ground, and if there had been an accident, it would 
have been very seriousP Are you quite sure? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen the place? 

A, Yes, 

Q. It is not flat ground? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. I will read out to you what the Government 
report® says. It says:—‘‘The ground at this point 
was flat and the train ran along for a considerable 
distance.”’ That is the reason given by the Govern- 
ment why there was no serious loss of life. 

A. It was like this, the engine jumped up— 

Q. It jumped up, it remounted the rails beyond 
the breach. The question of the engine jumping up 
does not arise. Was the ground flat or was it a 
high embankment? 

A. It is a high embankment. 

Q. Do you agree with this statement that Mr. 
Gandhi’s followers in Nadiad tried their best to 
persuade the people to remain quiet, and Mr. Gandhi 
himself, as he passed through on the morning of the 
18th, very strongly exhorted the crowd at the station 
to keep the peace? The strike ceased on the 14th 
and the mills resumed working on the morning of 
the 15th? 

A. I agree with a portion of it. 

Q. That Mr. Gandhi’s followers tried their best to 
persuade the people to remain quiet? 

A. Some of them did; some of them on the con- 
trary excited the people. 

Q. One of them is that man? 

A. He was the leader. 


Q. Any other follower of Mr. Gandhi you: can 
name, who excited the people? 

A, There were some cases where offences were com- 
Toitted. 


Q. They were all followers of Mr. Gandhi? 
A. Most of them. 


° Para. 105 of the statement of the Bombay Government, page 205. 


Q. These persons who have been convicted in these 
four cases, they were some of them members of the 
Satyagraha Sabha and some of them members of the 
Teague, that is your information? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Are you quite sure about that? 

A. Of course. 

Q. You say about this Government dairy at 
Anand that it weuld have been burnt down if no 
measures had been taken? 

A. Perhaps. 

Y. Is that true, are you quite sure of itP 

A. Perhaps. 

: Q. Is it not a fact that there was no danger to the 
dairy? The Manager was asked to close it down 
and the Manager did close it down and the mob 
went away. I will read out to you what the Govern- 
ment report® says:—‘‘ They (the crowd) also tried 
to stop the Government dairy from working and the 
Manager eventually consented to stop work for half 
an hour, whereupon the crowd went away ’’P 

A. That was in the afternoon, I spoke of the even- 


ing. 

§. Were there two attempts? 

A. In the afternoon there was that attempt. 
These Government dairies and these Ei 
dairies are close to the house of this Rogilal which 
was burnt down. 

Q. The second time when the Manager was asked 
to close the dairy, the dairy was closed for half an 
hour and the crowd went away? The crowd was 
persuaded to go, there was no necessity for pre- 
cautions? 

A. There was necessity for precautions. 

Q: You have stated that without these precau- 
tions the whole thjng would have been burnt downP 

A. That was later on. In the evening the situa- 
tion had become worse. 

Q. Do I understand there were three cases? 

A. The third time the mob did not go actually to 
the dairies, but it was so near that if the police had 
not arrived on the scene, they might have gone 
there and perhaps done damage. The police had 
placed a guard there. 

Q. In addition to the 6 cases that have been 
referred to by you there were 41 other persons who 
were arrested for having taken part in the disorders? 

A. Not in addition to. 

Q. They are included in the 6 cases? One of 
these cote was the case of these 41 persons? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how many weeks were these 41 persons 
kept under arrest? 
ae They were arrested about the end of April and 

ay. 

Q. When did they finish the cases? 

A. About the end of October. 

Q. They were not let out on bail? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And the majority of the 41 persons were rea- 
pectable people of Nadiad? I am referring to one 
case only. 

A. All these 41 were from different cases. 

Q. These 41 were taken in one case? 

A. They were of the six cases. . 

Q. Still 41 persons had been arrested for having 
taken part in the disorders; the general charge 
against them was that they had taken part in the 
disorders on the 11th and the 12th? 

A. They had cut wires. There was no case sent 
up and nobody was arrested for general disorders. 

Q. The tribunal discharged them because the evid- 
ence was not sufficient and therefore their case was 
not proceeded with? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Out of these 6 cases, am I right in supposing 
that there were 82 persons who were under arrest? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Out of these 62 persons up to the 26th Novem- 
ber only 14 were convicted and 36 were discharged? 

A. 17 were convicted and 36 discharged. 

Q. May I know of these 17 persons who were con- 
victed, how many were Banias and how many were 
Pattidars? 

* Para. 110 of the statement of the Bombay Government, page 250. 
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“A. There were about 8 to 10 Banias. 

GY. Out of these 17 convicted persons? 

A. Not comvicted persons. 

Q. I am talking of these convicted persons, how 
many of them were Banias and how many Pattidars. 
Am I right in supposing that there was not one? 

A. One was a Bania. _ 

Q. And how many Pattidars? 

A, Others were Pattidara, 

Q. You are quite sure of that? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. You know that about Rs. 15,000 have been 
levied on this. village of Nadiad for the cost of extra 
police? The cost of the additional police would 
come to that. 

A. It has not been levied yet. 

Q. And this is levied only on two classes, i.¢., 
Banias and Pattidars and on no one else? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were all these convicted persons residents of 
the town of Nadiad? 

A. Excuse me, sir, you are mixing up all the cases 
with Nadiad town. 

Q. I want to know out of the 17 convicted persons 
were there any Banias or Pattidars? 


A. There was only one case of Nadiad town and 
that case was discharged because of the perjury of 
certain witnesses. 

Q. How many Banias or Pattidars of the town of 
Nadie have been convicted ? 

- One. 


Q. So far as your Kaira district is concerned, do 
you agree with the Government opinion that there 
were no signs of a regular organisation of these dis- 
turbanees beforehand? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

QY. Do you also agree that all these disturbances 
appear to have been hurriedly organised and carried 
out ahd disclose no clear sign of a regular organisa- 

* tion or that they were planned or though out before the 
ae April for the commission of such offences ?, 
= , Sir. 

Q. Do you further agree that no evidence has 
been obtained by you that the outbreak of April waa 
planned and directed by a central organisation which 
controlled the movement? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


By Sahibzada Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. How long have you been in KairaP 

A. I came there in May 1918. 

Q. Had you any previous acquaintance with the 
district P 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were there before. When? 

A. In 1914. 

Q. For how long? 

A. For 8 months. 

Q. As far as your knowledge of the district goes, 
according to you there was no political movement 
or sign of political movement in Kaira before the 
‘middle of 1918? 

A. There was no sign, Sir. 

Q. ¥ou : attribute political activities to the 
arrest of Mrs. Besant in 1017? 

A. That started the Home Rule Leagues. 

Q. Were: there a large number of followers iv the 
district ? 

A. In the Gujarat district there is a large number 
of followers who revere Mrs. Besant. 

Q. As theosophists or what? 

A, Semi-religious persons. 

Q. What do you mean by semi-religious? 

A, As a theosophist she has been taking interest in 
Hinduism. 

Q. And therefore this agitation was caused P 

A. That caused a flutter and that brought about 
the establishment of Home Rule Leagues and their 
branches in the Kaira district. 


Q. 80 sccording to you if she bad not been 


arrested, theee things would not have come into 
existence P 
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A. I cannot say that, but that hastened it. 

Q. Were there signs of its coming on without it? 

A. Signs were there, because: the first Gujarat 
political conference was held in 1917. 

Q. About what time in 1917? In the beginning? 

A. It was after that. After the arrest of Mrs. 
Beeant. 

Q. You said it hastened it. 
The political movement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were the signs of political movement 
before the arrest of Mrs. Besant? 

A. Before that the people of the district did not 
take any particular interest in political agitation. 

Q. It did not hasten anything? 

A. It would have come later on, but then as a 
resentment against the internment orders against 
Mrs. Besant, they started meetings and at these 
meetings the idea of starting Home Rule Leagues 
was first broached. 

Q. You think there was some sort of political feel- 
ing but it was brought to the surface and intensi- 
fied on account of it? * 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now this conference that was held at Godhra 


It hastened what? 


‘in 1917, that was a political conference? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did it advocate Home Rule agitation or some 
other movement? 

A. It was for Home Rule League agitation. It 
was under the auspices of the Home Rule League. 
Mr. Gandhi started that ides. 

Q. Was Mr. Gandhi at this conference? 

A. Yes, he presided. 


Q. Then you refer to the disturbances by Dhara- 
las? Who are these? 

A. They form the majority of the population of 
the Kaira district. They are neither Rajputs nor 
Bhils. They are a class between the two. 

Q. Are they a turbulent class generally? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they at all educated in any way? 

A. They are not educated. 

Q. Now you say. ‘The introduction of the Row- 
latt Bills in the Imperial Legislative Council, how- 
ever, served as a shower of rain on the withering. 
weeds of discontent, which in consequence grew 
strongly and spread throughout the district.’? Do 
you refer merely to the fact of the introduction of 
the Bills or the agitation consequent upon their 
introduction P : 

A. The agitation in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the Rowlatt Bills. 

Y. Who were the principal people who took part 
in this agitation? 

A. The Home Rule Leagues. 

Q. Did they hold meetings and make speeches? 

A. Yes. They did so throughout the Kaira dis-. 
trict. 

Q. Then you say that it was an error of judgment 
on the part of the Punjab Government to exclude 
Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab? 

A. People believed that if he had not been 
arrested no troubles would have been caused. 

Q. ¥ that your belief also? 
Fork think also like that. I believed also like 
that. 

Q. On what do you base that view? 

‘A. The people had a sort of reverence for Mr. 
Gandhi 


Q. Then you refer to some meeting of 10,000 
people. What was that meeting about? 

A. That was about preaching Satyagreha. 

Q. Was a Maulana present at that meeting? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was he a Satyagrahi? 


A. He was with Mr. Gandhi in South Africa. He 
lives in Ahmedabad but came down from Kaira for 
this meeting. 

Q. When was that meeting held? 

A. On the 11th. 

Q. What did he tell the people at the meeting? 

A oHe advised that everybody should remain 
quiet. 


Z2 4 
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Q. Now you mentioned about the news of the 
troubles in the Punjab reaching the Kaira district 
through newspapers. I believe you said that the 
first news arrived on the 12th April and that caused 
resentment against the Government. Did you hear 
any further news from the Punjab later on at all? 

A. Later on of course through the papers. 

Q. That is on the 12th? 

A, Yes. 2 

Q. Did you hear any news after the 12th from 
the Punjab? 

A. After that many rumours were being circu- 
‘lated. 

Q. About what time? 

. Till about the end of April. 

. When did they begin to get into circulation? 
. By the 12th. : 

Some rumours went on till the end of April? 
Yes. 

. Nothing new after that? 

A. One rumour reached me that the Viceroy was 
murdered. 

Q. I am talking of the Punjab. The Viceroy is 
not in the Punjab? 

A. Nothing beyond what appeared in the papers. 
Simla is in the Punjab. 

Q. And because people had been hearing of what 
was happening in the Punjab and also at Ahmeda- 
bad, they got annoyed and it excited an anti- 
‘Goverriment feeling? 

A. Very much. 

Q. You mentioned about a case of some local sub- 
inspector. Who was thatP A 
. He is a Muhammadan, by name Abdul Rahman. 
. What did he do? 

. He persuaded the crowds at Anand. 

What means did he adopt to persuade them? 
. He took the leaders with him to the dairy. 

. Is there a dairy at Anand? 

. There is a Government dairy as well as a 
private dairy. When he heard that the mob had 
gone there he called some of the people and per- 
suaded them not to create disturbance. Then he 
kept bandobast by keeping armed men at Govern- 
ment buildings, and then the whole thing quieted 
down. 

Q. You say’here you did not start any investiga- 
tion into the various disturbances in Kaira immedi- 
ately. You give it as a reason that if you had done 
so, it would have led to further disturbances, so I 
may take it from you that it was your opinion that 
in Kaira you were not in favour of what are called 
strong measures, and you attribute the early res- 
toration of Government to the sympathetic proce- 
dure. Is that so? : 

A. We thought that we must be careful first of 
all, because the situation was so bad that it might 
get worse any moment. 


Q. So according to you the way in which the 
authorities proceeded was to help to restore confi- 
dence? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Because they were careful and cautious? 

A. Yes. : 


OES BS de 
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By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of 
Bombay— . 
Q. Did the Nadiad branch of the Home Rule 

League establish roughly about 86 sub-branches in 

the district? 

A, Yes. a 


Q. And did they all have their own organisations? : 


A. Yes. 

Q. Were all those small organisations active in 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act? 

A. Yes. ° 


By Mr. V. J. Patel, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad-— 

Q. How many villages are there in the Kaira dis- 
trict? 

A. Tam sorry I do not know the exact number, but 
I think there are about 7 talukas, each taluka com- 
prising perhaps 100 villages. 


Q. And the hartal on the 11th was’ mostly done in 
the district? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And the only cause of arson that was com- 
mitted in the whole district was at Anand in con- 
nection with Rogilal’s house? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was due to Rogilal having used very 
foul abuse against the Home Rulers? 

» A. No. 

Q. Did he not admit this in his deposition? 

A. I might explain. First of all these people 
went to the Home Rulers who forced him to observe 
the hartal and when he declined, these people abused 
him and he retaliated and on that, these people 
getting excited, went and burnt down his house. 
Another reason was that he was giving information 
to tlre Sahibs of the Deva dairv. 

Q. There were two dairies in Anand and one of 
them was called ‘Indian dairy.” 

A. Yes. 

(&. And the other was the Government dairy. 80 
the mob did not go at all to the Government dairy. 
They went to the Indian dairy? 

A. Well, the crowd had no opportunity to go to 
the Governinent dairy. 

Q. Well they did not go at all, and this was due 
to the clever precautions that you took? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now so far as the Indian dairy is concerned, 
when the crowd went there in the morning, they 
requested the Manager to close down? and they 
appeared to be very quietP 

A. Yes, at that time. : 

Q. On the second occasion as soon as an assurance 
was given that he would close for half an hour out 
of respect to these people, they went away? 

A. Yes, but some stones were thrown. 

Q. And they never appeared before the dairy 
again? 

A. No. 

Q. Now there are several missionaries in Kaira 
district, they live in ° out-of-way places. None 
of them were attacked, and perhaps you took very 
good precautions, precautions better than those 
alent at Ahmedabad, and no one was molested? 

. No. 

Y. So far as Nadiad is concerned you put up a 
case against some youngsters? 

A. No, they were not youngsters, they were more 
than 20 years of age. 

Q. But they were all young men? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There were three approvers in the case? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And two of them were thorough scoundrels? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. One of them was a drunkard and was living 
on the earnings of a prostitute? 

A. No. 

Q. It is not the finding of the Tribunal] that they 
were very low men? 

A. I do not know whether I am competent to 
divulge any information on the findings of the Tri- 

unal. . 

Q. Did not one of the approvers admit that. when 
in the act of committing derailment he was so drunk 
that he slept there all night? 

A. He did not say that he was so drunk and as 
a matter of fact he was not 5 

Q. But was he not drunk at the time? 

A. No, he had taken some alcohol and that does 
not mean that he was drunk. 

Q. Now these two approvers did not change that 
story in the Tribynal, but stuck to their original 
story? 

A. One of them made some improvement in his 
version. 


Q. They did not go back upon their statements 
but merely improved their stories so as to make 
them more consistent with the other position? 

A. The first statement made by him before the 


District Magistrate was a brief statement and he 
gave fuller details. 
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Q. In any event he did not change his statement 
to favour the defence? 

A. No. 

Q. In spite of the evidence of these two approvers, 
all the accused were acquitted? 

A. They were discharged. 

@. Excepting one who had made an optional state- 
ament? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That one who had made an optional statement 
had nothing to do with Mr. Gandhi or the Home 
Rule League? 

A. No. 

Q. He was a nephew of a Mamlatdar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now coming to your statement that no im- 
mediate action was taken by way of investigation, 
you received information about the offence of wire- 
cutting at Narsanda on the morning of the 13th 
and that very night, the sub-inspector went and 
stayed there? 

A. But the investigation was not started. 

Q. Will you please confine yourself to the ques- 
tion. He went there for the purpose of making 
preliminary enquiries the very night and on the 
18th severul leaders of the village were arrested? 

A. Not on the 18th. It was on the 23rd. 

Q. Now the statements of the principal witnesses 
were taken about the 18th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you went there on the 23rd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Dirasali went there on the 21st? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So the enquiry was very prompt in that case? 

A. It eommenced on the 21st when the situation 
became better. 

Q. There were 5 approvers in that case? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you got them pardoned? 

A. That was necessary. 

Q. And out of these five approvers one of them 
was bound over for good behaviour and was con- 
victed for illicit distillation of liquor? 

A. Yes, but I might explain the whole thing...... 


_ Q. ‘These five approvers stuck to their story, and 
that case against the 20 accused was withdrawn by 
the police. The accused remained in jail for over 
‘five months, they were respectable people and the 
rest of the accused were acquitted in December by 
a dissenting judgment. The judgment was that of 
Khan Bahadur Kadri with regard to three leaders 
only. All of them were prosecuted for waging war 
against the King? 

A. No, for conspiracy. 

Q. In the Anand wire-cutting case you had an 
approver ? 

A, No. : 

QY. Very well. When was that case withdrawn? 

A. In November. 

Q. It was investigated by a sub-inspector who, 
you certified, had given very good assistance in 
Anand in those days? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was revised by the Criminal Investigation De- 
yartment (by Mr. Guider) in November and he advised 
the withdrawal of that case? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in this case also the leaders, the Chair- 
man of the municipality and a member of the Dis- 
trict Board, were the principal accused? 

A. No, the latter was a member of the District 
Local Board some years back. 

Q. How many accused were there in that case? 

A, Fifteen. 

Q. And the Chairman was in the arson case also? 

- He was in that case only. 

Q. ane, other man was in both the cases? 

A. Yes. 
ar @. And both the cases were withdrawn against 
jim P 

A. Yes, 

Q. These people remained in jail for more than 
five months? 


A. Yes. 

@. Now, in the Rogilal’s case, how many persons 
were arrested? 

A. Nine. 

Q. Out of these the case against 3 was withdrawn 
in December? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And eventually they were convicted? 

aA, Yes. 

Q. And all these 3 had nothing to do with either 
the Home Rule League or with Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes, they had. The leader Dowrabai. 

@. Was -he a member of the Home Rule League? 

A. Yes, as far as I know. 

Q. Have you made any enquiry about it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you bring the fact out in the case? 

A. It was not necessary. 

Q. What evidence have you got to show that he 
was a member of the Home Rule League? 

A. His name was in the list as one of the mem- 


Q. Have you seen that for yourself? 

A. It ‘was said to be. 

Q. What has he to do with Mr. Gandhi? 

A. He himself acknowledged in his statement 
that he was a follower of Gandhi. 

Q. He did not say so in court? 

A. Yes. 
Coming to your statement that there was one 
Bania and one Brahmin convicted and the rest were 


2 


Pattidars. Was there any Muhammadan convicted 
in the Vadod case—a Gosai? 
A. Yes. 


@. Then why did you not make mention about 
this? 

A, Because I was asked only about Banias and 
Pattidars, 

Q. Very well, you arrested about 36 leaders of 
Vidod in the wire-cutting case of Viramgam? : 

A. Some only were leaders, not all. 

Q. How many of them were acquitted? 

A. Twelve were convicted and some were dis- 
charged’ and some acquitted. 

Q. And in the Anand Rogilal’s case there was an 
approver P 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the Boriad case there was also an approver P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not put up an approver in any other 
case P 

A, No. 

Q. All the witnesses examined in the Kaira case 
were bound down under section 164 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code? 

A. Well, the precautions were necessary. It was 
in the interests of the accused so that there might 
be no improvements made in the statements. 

Q. As soon as tho witness was found improving or 
explaining his statement you thought he was per- 
juring? 

A. Not altogether. 

Q. Now, coming to Nadiad, you say the station 

ff was involved in it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What authority have you for this statements 

A. J had made enquiries. 

Q. What evidence have you in daoort of that 
statement ? 


A. The statement of one of the station staff. 

Q. And who is he? 

A. Chandu Lal, a signaller. 

Q. Chandu Lal, a signaller, made the statement 
to the police, but subsequently did he not make a 
statement before the District Magistrate that he 
was threatened and beaten, and this was as soon as 
he turned his back on youP 

A. Yes, but I wish to explain (interrupted). 

Q. And from that evidence you say the station 
staff was involved? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Have you put up any of the station staff before 
a court of law? 
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A. Well there may be other reasons which would 
convince the man who was on the spot and enquired 
into the thing. 

Q. As for Janardhan Sharma, you say he was 
making very violent speeches? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you haul him up for having made these 
seditious speeches, before any magistrate? 

A. No. Violent speeches come under certain sec- 
tions of the law, but they could only have been 
excited speeches, that is all. 

Q. His prosecution was made under rule 25 of 
the Defence of India Act because of a leaflet that 
was found in ‘his pocket? 2 = 

A, Yes. 

Q. That leaflet was found in his pocket on the 
17th of April and it was received in Nadiad by that 
day’s post? 

A. So it is said. 

Q. It was posted from Dakor? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you make any enquiries in that connec- 


Q. Was there any evidence to show that Janard- 
han had anything to do with this leaflet except that 
it was received from the post office on that day? 

A. Well the fact that he had it in his possession 
would not prove that he had it with a malicious 
intention. : 

Q. And that was a proof because he got the school 
closed on the 12th? 

A. When he got it on the morning he was told 
that it was a violent piece of paper and in spite of 
that he kept it. 


Q. He said that he got it at 10 o’clock when the 
post was received and it was found on his person 
at about 11 o’clock on the same day? 

- A. Yes. 

@. And he said that he kept it to see out of 
curiosity and so it remained in his pocket? 

‘A. He was told expressly by the person from 
whom he got it that it was a violent and anarchical 
leafiét and that it was fit to be destroyed, and still 
ho kept it with him. 

Q. And you thought that he would spread it to 
the public or read it to other persons? 

A. Yes. “ 

@. And it is for that reason that he was oon- 
victed and sentenced to 18 months? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Ker wrote a letter to 
the municipality thanking the people of Nadiad 
through their representative members of ~ the 
municipality, for the general law-abiding behaviour 
during the troubled times in April? 

A. I had heard of it, but I have not seen the 
letter. 

Q. It was printed in the papers and in the press? 


A. I have not seen it. 
Q. Do you stick to the opinion of Mr. Ker or 
have you any reasons to differ? 


A. Without seeing the letter how can I say? 

Q. Well, I put it to vou that Mr. Ker wrote tg the 
municipality of Nadiad to that effect. This is the 
sultans 2 of the letter. Do you accept it or do you 

itfer 

A. The general public behaved all right. They 
did not commit any excesses as at Ahmedabad. 

Q. Now in the Nadiad derailment case the story 
of the 3 approvers was that except for the 14 
people who were put up before the Tribunal, nobody 
had anything to do with the derailment? 

A. The approvers did speak in the court. 

Q. The story of the approvers was that nobody 
knew of their own conspiracy ? 

A, No. 

Q. And it was committed during the night at » 
distance of a mile and a half? 

A. Yes. 

@. And you say that prominent members of the 
Home Rule League assisted you? 

A. No. As regards myself, Mr. Madholal Trivedi 
helped me. 

Q. Did Mr. Fulchand at the request of the police 
send Janardhan to the school? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Did the sub-inspector at the station send some~ 
Body 40 the High School? 

A. No. 


Q. Did any police officer make the request? 

A. It is usually the duty of police officers to 
request the public to help. 

@. Did he actually ask? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Janardhan was sent to the school by 
Fulchand ? 

A. No. 

Q. But Fulchand said so in his evidence? 

A. He may have said so. - 

Q. Janardhan said in his statement that he was 
charged for having got the school closed and was 
convicted for that? 

A. Yes, because early in the morning he had 
forced the masters and told them that if they did 
not close the school he would resign. 

Q. You have a general aversion to political activi- 
ties? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there not a lot of agitation since this Home 
Rule League has come into existence? . 

I agree. 

Q. And it is generally disliked by police officers 
because they are the first ones to be affected ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Do you not find it very inconvenient and un-'' 
comfortable mh travelling and getting the usual 
comforts when proceeding to districts? 

A. When one pays for comforta one naturally 
gets them. 

Q. In your district generally the 
were confined to the railway line? 

A. Yes, 
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At Ahmedabad, Saturday, the 10th January 1920. 


PREeseEens: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. : : : 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, €.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Major-General Sir Gzoncz Barrow, &.c.B., 
K.C.M.G., Ide 


The Hou'ble Pannir Jagat NaRaYAn. 
The Hon'ble Mr. THomas Smrrx. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sabibzada SuLTan AuMAD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr. GOKALDAS D, TALATI of Nadiad. 


By the President— 

Q. You are an inhabitant of Nadiad? 

A. Yes, Sir. . . 

Q. So far as Nadiad is concerned, during the distur- 
jbances I think nothing serious occurred in the city 
itself? 

A. Yes. i ‘ 

Q. But there was a derailment of train some distance 
away? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How far? 

A. One mile and a half. 

Q. And in connection with that there were a number 
of people prosecuted? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Were there several convictions there? 

A. No, only one man was convicted. ee 

Q. There must have been more than one man guilty 
wf the act, that is pretty clear, is it not? 

A, There must have been more men engaged in the 
work. 

Q. Had you any theory as to how the act was com- 
mitted ? 

A. At first for some ‘days we did not know how it 
‘was committed, but afterwards we had this theory that 
-the offence was committed by some people in Nadiad. 

Q. So that the offenders, although they were never 
tbrought to justice, belonged to the town of Nadiad? 

A. Must be. , ; 

Q. Derailment is a very serious thing, of course, if 
you pers got to move troops about? 

A. . 


es, 

Q. And you would not blame the authorities for taking 
elaborate precautions against the recurrence of such an 
-event as that? 

A. No, if the suthorities felt there would be a re- 
.currence of. it in Nadiad. 

Q. You think they were wrong? 

A. We think so. 

Q. And is it because you think they were wrong that 
you complain about their having imposed additional 
police on the district? 

A. No, the additional police was imposed, not for a 
recurrence really, but for the preservation of law and 
-order. 

Q. But then of course if derailments were taking 
place in the neighbourhood of Nadiad and were com- 
mitted by people emerging from Nadiad, that is quite 
.contrary to the maintenance of law and order, is it not? 

A. We could not of course gauge the motives of the 
-persons who committed it. 

Q. As I undersand it, your main complaint against the 
measures that were taken is in connection with the im- 
‘position of the extra police? 

A. Yes. Nadiad as a whole throughout preserved law 
and order and 8till the additional police force has been 
forced upon us which we think is totally against section 
-25-A of the District Police Act. 

Q. Iam not quite sure whether your complaint comes 
avithin the scope of our enquiry or not. You seem to 


have a complaint that the procedure was not correct, 
that a levy was made on Nadiad in order to meet the 
expense of the extra police force? 

A, Additional police has been posted. 

Q. Your real complaint is, I suppose, that o certain 
expense has been imposed upon the inhabitants of 
Nadiad- in consequence of the extra police and you 
think that is unfair? : 

A. We think go. 

Q. Is it unfair because you think the local authorities 
or the Government had no right to impose that levy or 
because you have an inequitable method of raising the 
money? 

A. It is unfair in two ways. In fact Nadiad people 
as a whole used precautions to keep peace during these 
disturbed days. That is one of our grounds and we say 
that the Nadiad people should not be taxed. The other 
ground is there may be a case of derailment there, but 
the work of a few ruffians should not bring a slur on the 
people of Nadiad as a whole. 

Q. But the presence of extra “police does not neces- 
sarily mean a slur upon the inhabitants? 

A. It is, Sir. 

Q. How is it? It just gives the inhabitants extra 
protection, does it not? 

A. We had it before, we had it then, and we have it 
even now. Extra protection we never required and 
nobody ever said that we required extra protection. 

@. How much does it amount to altogether? 

A. It may be anything, Sir, but it isa slur. On any 
other occasion this may be quoted as a precedent, and 


. the levy is imposed only on two classes, the Banias and 


the Pattidars. 

Q. Assuming that it was a proper provision to have 
extra police, how do you think the expense should have 
been met? 

A. If Government requires the police for protecting 
people or a certain thing, then Government has to pay 
for the police and not a particular section or community 
in 8 town. If it was through the fault of particular 
community or a particular town, ther it may be another 
thing, otherwise Government has to meet the extra cost 
because they required the police at Nadiad. 

Q. I follow you now. You have no complaint to 
make sbout any measure that was adopted by the 
authorities with a view to suppressing the riots at the 
time? 

A. There were no riots. 

Q. I-mean either in suppressing the riots or in the 
trial of any one from Nadiad? 

A. What we expected was, that as peace was preserv- 
ed throughout the Kaira district, there was no neces- 
sity of the application of the Defence of India Act to 
that district at all. Ordinary courts would have sufficed, 
and therefore we complain of this also that the Defence 
Act was applied in Kaira on the 22nd April, ten days 
after, when everything was quiet and there was no 
trouble there of any kind. 

Q. Do vou mean the cases should not have been tried 
by a special tribunal? 
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A. Yes, Sir. 7 

Q. There was only one case from Nadiad that they 
tried ? 

A, Yes. I f 

Q. If there was only one case it was a very serious 
one. That was the one relating to the derailment? 

‘A. It could have been tried by the ordinary court. 

” How much better would it be for the people of 
Nadiad if these 14 people, of whom one was convicted, 
had been tried by the High Court instead of by the 
tribunal? 

‘A. It isa kind of curtailing the liberties of the people 
themselves. They had their remedies in their hands, 
and they could have taken advantage of them. Simply 
this was a way of cutting away their rights that they 
were tried by a tribunal. 

Q. What right was cut away? only one person was 
convicted; probably if the High Court had tried the 
cases there would have been more convictions? 

A. We are not to look to the results. We have" to 
look to the step itself which curtailed the rights of the 
subjects by taking away their right of appeal. 

Q. So far as the setting up of these tribunals was con- 
cerned, they were set up with reference to Ahmedabad 
an Nadiad comes, I think, under the Kaira district, 80 
that it was dealt with by the second of the special tribu- 
nals? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. We had not much complaint about them in 
Ahmedabad? 

A. It is only our formal complaint that there was no 
necessity for the special tribunal. 

Q. Is there any other matter you think you could 
bring before this committes? 

A. We have placed the whole facts here. What we 
allege is, considered from every point of view, the im- 
position of the additional police was simply prejudged. 
We have the telegram of the 12th April, and there it is 
said ‘' Government expresses the desire that if practica- 
ble strong forces of additional police should be posted on 
This was done on the 12th. The events happened on 
the morning of the 12th, and when everything was 
settled and everything was quiet, it was in the month of 
August that this order for imposing additional police was 
issucd. We beg to state that there was no- necessity 
whatsoever for that. There were no offences in Nadiad 
worth mentioning before this and this was done only on 
account of one case. We have the authority of the 
Inspector General of Police to the effect that they placed 


additional police for the safety of the people living in ; 


the district. I think there was no‘ ground whatsoever 
for that as such circumstances did not arise, and there- 
fore this imposition was not proper. 

Q- Ordinarily speaking I suppose the town of Nadiad 
has to pay for the expenses of the police? 

A. That is along with the whole Police Department. 
Nadiad by itself has not to pay. 


Q. I wanted to know whether your complaint is be- 
cause it was a special method of assessment,—after all 
I am not familiar with the method in which people are 
assessed in India and in the districts. 


A. When the District Police Act was amended people 
thought that it was a repressive legislation because it 
gave certain powers to the executive to put additional 
police in places where they liked against which there 
was no remedy. We say that the application of that 
Act has been wrongly made use of in this case. 

Q. So that your complaint is the wrong application 
of this special Act though there was no necessity for it? 

A. Though we preserved peace throughout, and even 
our Collector was of that opinion and said that we had 
preserved perfect peace last year, still this additional 
police has been forced on us. 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. Could you tell me if the Sessions Judge tries cases 
with the aid of a jury or with the aid of assessors? 

A. So far as Kaira district is concerned, with the aid 
of assessors. 

Q. Now if these people had been tried not by the 
special tribunal but by the Sessions Judge in the first 
instance, they would not have been tried by a jury, they 


would have been tried by the Sessions Judge and asses- 
sors, and then they would have had the right of appeal 
to the High Court or revision if there had been any point 
of law? 

A, Yes. 


Q. But I suppose the Bombay High Court does not 
undertake to re-hear all facts? Does it? 

A. The Bombay High Court undertakes to re-hear 
cases on facts even. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Your complaint seems to be this. The order about 
the imposition of the additional police was passed in 
August? 

A. Yes, Sir. - 

Q. Aud you say that after the events of April till 
August nothing had happened to show that there was 
any necessity for the maintenance of law and order by 
the imposition of additional police? 

A, At any time even in April. 

Q. 1t was only imposed in August? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. What you say, I take it, is that in August the 
additional police was imposed, but from April to August 
there was no scrious crime of any kind to justify the 
imposition of additional police in August? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. There was perfect peace and order between April 
and August, and therefore in August there was no neces- 
sity, whatever necessity there might have been in April 
for it, for imposing additional police in August? 

A. There was none. 

Q. You say that with regard to the events in April, 
the District Magistrate had written to the municipality 
praising the conduct of the inhabitants of Nadiad during 
these trying times? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Can you give us the exact wording of the grounds. 
npon which the additional police was imposed? Here 
the Government says (I am reading from paragraph 4 of 
your statement) ‘‘ The correspondence reveals that the 
diffusion of a spirit of lawlessness by Mr. Gandhi, the 
propaganda of opposition to Government and the per- 
sistent agitation against Government are mentioned as 
grounds for the imposition of the additional police.” 

A. They are correct. - 

Q. Your contention is that in the first place so far as 
the inhabitants of Nadiad itself were concerned, there 
was no danger to life and property of the inhabitants or 
to any portion of the inhabitants? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q Your further contention is that so far as the result 
of the trial is concerned no Pattidar or no Bania has 
been convicted? 

A. It is on that ground we take our stand. No bania - 
has ever been even accused nor has he ever been ac- 
cused of taking part in the derailment. 

Q. And perhaps your further ground is that so far 
as the evidence in that trial was concerned, it was made 
clear that this derailment was the act of a handful of 
persons who on the spur of the moment conspired to 
do it and that they were not supported by any portion 
of the Nadiad public? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Your contention is that having regard to the facts 
there is no evidence upon which this magistrate could 
have held that the inhabitants of Nadiad caused or con- 
tributed to the holding of any unlawful assembly? 

A. Not only that, but the District Magistrate wrote 
quite to the contrary. He was satisfied with our con- 
duct and the reasons shown are totally indirect. 

Q. Further on, as soon as this derailment occurred 
near your village, you people assembled together and 
passed a resolution at the station offering a reward of 
Rs. 500 to find out those who were concerned in the 
affair? . 

A. Yes, Sir. 

By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. From April to August, I think troops were posted 
at Nadiad? 
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A. No, Sir. ‘ 

Q. No troops were posted? 

A. Some troops came from Ahmedabad to Nadiad and 
went back. ‘Troops never permanently stayed there. 

Q. Between April and August were not always some 
troops in Nadiad? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. But can't you say yes or no? 

A. I say, there were no troops. 

Q. You said that the people of Nadisd behaved extra- 
ordinarily well and there was no disturbance of any 
kind, but do you know that one Janardhan Sharma 
headed by a thousand people went to the High School? 

A. It was no disturbance at all. 

Q. Did Janardhan Sharma go there with some 
people? 

A. He was sent there to pacify some boys who wanted 
to have the school closed. 

. He did not go there with a mob? 
He was sent there to pacify some of the boys. 
. Was he ever tried for going there? 

Cs 
Was he convicted? 

Convicted and fined. 


. I think also he was bound over to keep the peace? 
. I don’t remember. 
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. By Mr. 


Y. J. Patel, Counsel to the Gujarat Sabha, 
Ahmedabad— 

Q. You said that there was one case under the De- 
fence of India Act. You know that this Janardhan 
Sharma was also tried under rile 25 of the Defence of 
India Act? 

A, Yes. 4 , 

The President.—Was he an inhabitant of Nadiad or 
of some other part? 

A. He was a resident of Chaklashi. 


Mr. Patel.—Who sent Janardhan Sharma to the High 
School? : 

A. At the request of the sub-inspector of police at 
Nadiad, he was sent to the school to pacify some boys 
who wanted to have the school closed for the day. 

Q. It is suggested that some troops were kept be- 
tween April and August, was there any necessity for the 
troops being kept there? 

A, No. 

A. After this derailment case, has there been any 
increase of offences in Nadiad? 

A, No. 

i be up to now? 


o 


A. No. i 
Q. There is this additional police still? 
A. Yes, there is this additional police. 


Minutes of Evidence, Bombay. 


At Bombay, Thursday, the 15th January 1920. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, C.8.1., 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Major-General Sir Georce Barrow, X.0.8., 
K.0.M.G., I.A. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar NaRaYAN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sutra. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Surran AnMAD Kwan. 


Mr. H, Wrtiamson, M.B.B., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr. F. E. Sharp, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 


By the President— : 

Q. Mr. Sharp, are you Deputy Commissioner of Police 
at Bombay? : 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. About midnight on the 10th April 1919, did you 
receive a wire about the Punjab disturbances at Amrit- 
sar and Lahore? 

A. I personally did not receive it, but was informed 
of it. 

Q. And you were told to proceed at once to the head 
police office and you there met Mr. Griffiths? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All Superintendents, I think, were immediately 
warned and told to be ready for any emergency? 

A. Yes, every police station was informed that there 


had been disturbances in the Punjab and that they had - 


better be prepared for any eventualities. 

Q. Was a company of armed police turned out and 
did it stand ready till 8 in the morning? 

AnYes. 

Q. Up to that time was there any sign of disturbances 
in the city? 

A. I heard the following morning that there had been 
a little disturbance over-night in the region of Bhulesh- 
war. Large crowds were collecting there and a few 
stones were thrown at trdém-cars, but the crowds were 
easily dispersed by the police. 

Q. That is to say, by the local police? 

A. Yes, no support was sent out that night. 

Q. And as you had no disturbances to fackle yourself, 
I think you turned in about 8 o'clock. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you return to the head office early next 
morning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you then receive a telephone message as 
to signs of disorder in certain regions? 

A. Yes, we got a telephone message from Pydhownie 
reporting that two or three attempts were made to com- 
mit disturbances, that crowds were collecting there and 
were threatening a disturbance and finally that they 
had begun to throw stones which was an obvious sign 
of disorder. : 

Q. Was there disorder in any other region besides 
this? 

A. None, at that time. 

Q. At half-past eleven were you ordered by the Com- 
miesioner to proceed with a force’of armed police? 

A. It was about half-past ten or eleven; I cannot say 
exactly what time but it was about that time when I 
was told by the Commissioner to take down a force of 
ermed police to Pydhownie. 

Q. Did you arrive there about 11 o’clock? 

‘A. Yes. : 

Q. Were you in a motor-lorry and accompanied by 
armed police? 

‘A. Yes. ~ 


Q. What force had you? 


A. 25 armed police and 1 European officer. 

Q. Just before reaching Pydhownie did anything 
occur? 

A. The whole of the north Abdul Rahman Street was 
densely crowded with people who were collected there 
and were obviously rowdy and shouting and jeering at 
us just before Pydhownie police station. An attempt 
was made to overthrow the lorry by throwing a beam 
under it. This brought the lorry to a standstill. 

Q. So that the attempt was not successful? 

A. No, ‘and we could not proceed any further as the 
crowds were too dense and the lorry was obviously 
stopped by the beam. I then ordered the meu to alight 
from the lorry. 

Q. Did you clear the way for the lorry? 

A. No, it was left where it was and I took the men 
on foot. It yas only about a 100 yards away. I first 
attempted to arrest the man who threw the beam, but 
he disappeared in the crowd and was lost sight of. Sub- 
sequently he was arrested two hours later by a sepov 
who recognised him. 

Q. As you proceeded, what did you discover to be the 
state of affairs? 

A, There were very large crowds. I should think in 
the region of Pydhownie station, Abdul Rahman ‘Street. 
Nagdevi and all these streets there may have been about 
5,000 people assembled. It may be many more; I am 
unable to estimate the numbers. 

Q. What were the crowds doing at that time? 

A. They seemed to have no particular object. They 
were obviously disorderly and just after I arrived there 
they first threw stones at us and continued stoning us 
intermittently for a space of some 8 or 4 hours. 

Q. Did any stones strike you? 

A. All the police there were frequently hit by stones. 

Q. Were any serious wounds received by any of the 
police? 3 

A. Four of our men received grievous injuries and 
had to go to hospital, and I suppose 80 or 40 must have 
been hit in the course of this disorder. But only four 
were grievously hurt. ¥ 

Q. Were you the senior police officer present and 
therefore responsible for the measures taken to cope 
with the situation? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you remain at this place? 

A. I was in the area of Pydhownie, Abdul Rahman 
Street and Nagdevi, from about 11 a.m. to 2-80 px. 
approximately. 

Q. And during all th3t time did the crowd continue 
riotous? 

A. I was in the area of Pydhownie, Abdul Rahman 
Street. This particular area is very thickly populated. 
and evidently all the people turned out. 

Q. In addition to throwing stones, did the crowd do 
anything in the way of destroying property? 

A. They attacked tram-cars. They held up the trams 
and people were forced to alight. They continued to 
attack the trams and inflicted great damage to them, 
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Q. What sort of damage? 

A. They smashed windows with huge stones, but 1 
myself examined no cars. 

Q. Were the military called in to assist the police? 

A. Yes, at 12 o'clock, 1 think, I telephoned to the 
Commissioner of Police saying that things were getting 
rather out-of-hand and the situation was serious. He 
then asked the Brigade Officer to reinforce me. This 
force was sent up from Government House and from 
Parel, where they were stationed. 

Q. Was the situation such, in your opinion, as to 
necessitate military assistance? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Were you unable, with the pclice at your dis- 
posal, to cope with the situation? 

A. I had with me about 70 or 100 men of all ranks at 
the time. I was afraid that I might be overpowered or 
in the last extreme I might have to call upon the armed 
police to fire. I therefore asked the Commissioner to 
send out troops, and, if possible, to come himself, and 
also to send magistrates. 

Q. Did the military force arrive while you were stil] 
on the scene? 

A. They came from Parel which is to the north of the 
Island, having had orders to go to Crawford Market 
and they rode to the scene of the , disturbance. 1 
attempted to stop them but I could not do so as they 
were given express orders to stop nowhere but to go 
straight to Crawford Market. 

Q. You are referring to the cavalry which rode 
tLrough? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As the cavalry rode forward did the crowd retreat 
in front of them? + 

A. Yes, into the side-streets. 

Q. When the cavalry passed what happened to the 
crowd? 5 

A. It came back at once and again commenced to 
stone the police and became disorderly. 

Q..Did the cavalry finally come back? 

A. They were finally ordered back at'8 p.m. The 
first orders I received at about 1-80 or 2 p.m. when the 
Commissioner himself arrived and brought up two 
platoons of Indian infantry. 

Q. Later on you say further troops arrived? 

A. The cavalry finally came out about 3 p.m. The 
coomuesoner sent me to the head office to get them 
out, * B 

Q. Then was it in front of this Indian infantry that 
the crowd dispersed in all directions? 

A. No, it was the cavalry who had been called down 
from Parel. ; 

Q. When did they arrive? 

A. They actually arrived at 12-30, but did not stop 
snore as they had orders to proceed to the police head 
office. 

Q. As they passed you on that occasion did you not 
request assistance from the officer in charge? 

A. I should have, but as they came along very sud- 
denly and had gone past equally suddenly, I could not 
top them, and the crowd was very disorderly at the 

e. 

Q. When did you say the infantry arrived? 

A. About 2 p.m. They arrived with the Commissionur 
himself. 

Q. And after that you were sent by the Commis: 
sioner to get the assistance of the cavalry? : 

A. That was about one hour ; He told me to 
80 to the head office and ask the officer there to send 
out the cavalry to assist him. 

Q. And of the occurrences subsequent to that, you 
have no personal knowledge? : 

A. Not after 8 p.m. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 
i o. Mere the crowd uttering any cries from time to 
‘ime 
A. Yes. 
9. Could you distinguish any cries in the crowd? 
A. Yes. o ‘ 
Q. What cries? 


A. Cries of Hindu Mussalman ki jai, Mahatnia 
Gandhi ki jai; these were specially uttered. 

Q. Any others that you remember? 

A. No, I cannot say I heard any others. 

Q. Then from the time you arrived till the time you 
left them, the troops and the police were engaged 1 
think in charging the crowd? 

A. That went on intermittently for 3 hours. The 
police and mounted infantry made I think about 20 
charges during the course of-2 or 3 hours. 

Q. Was it for the purpose of thrusting back the 
rioters or was it for the purpose of clearing the way for 
traffic? 

A. Both. 

Q. Did you keep the road open for traffic at all? 

- A. We tried our best to do so, but no sooner had we 
driven the crowd from one street than they emerged 
from another. 

Q. Then was the whole force of troops and police 
entirely surrounded by crowds? 

A. Yes. They were continually surrounded. Some 
of the crowd even got into the ranks of the armed 
police and asked them not to obey their officer’s com- 
mands. 

Q. Did you actually see them do so? 

A. No, there was s European officer with them and 
he told me. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. Inspector Carter. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. When did the news or the report about the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi arrive in Bombay? 

A. On the 10th; the day before. 

Q. Was it in the evening of the 10th? 

A. I think it was on the afternoon. The Bombay 
Chronicle published a special edition that evening an- 
nouncing the arrest. 

Q. And was that the main reason for the unrest in 
the city of Bombay? 

A. I should think so; to a very gréat extent it was. 
Mr. Gandhi is a very popular man in Bombay. 

Q. And it was his arrest that brought on this 
demonstration? 

A. To some extentt 

Q. I understood you to say to a very great extent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But nothing happened on the 10th? 

A. There was an attempt to hold up tram-cars in the 
evening, but nothing serious had happened. 

q. The attempt to hold up tram-cars was, I suppose, 
a part of the demonstration of the hartal for the arrest 
of Gandhi? 

A. Undoubtedly, that is the usual course of procedure 
adopted in the observance of the hartal. 2 

Q. Then what happened on the 11th was also a conti- 
nuation of the same demonstration? 

A. Yes, generally the hartal was proclaimed that 
morning. 3 : 

Q. In consequence of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes, from early in the morning some people went 
round attempting to close down the shops and they suc- 
ceeded. 

Q. And the stopping of tram-cars was also a part of 
the same programme, i.e., that the trams should not 
ply because of the hartal? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And people were also asked to alight from their 
carriages and motor cars which was also a part of the 
general hartal? 

A. I think s0. 

Q. Now, with regard to the damage done to tiam- 
cars, by what part of the crowds was that being done? 

A. Well, crowds had assembled there; they were 
composed both of Hindus and Muhammadans, perhaps 
more of Hindus. 

Q. What class of people were they? 

A, They were certainly people of some education and 
position, such as shop-keepers, clerks and tradesmen. 

Q. The people that actually took part in destroying 
the tram-cars were they of the rowdy element or peopla, 
of education? 
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A. They were all rowdy, but I should call them . 


people of education, they were not of the mill-hand type 
at all. 

Q. Did you observe the leaders among them? I 
inean did you see any. person or persons of kuown posi- 
tion and respectability in Bombay among the crowds? 

A. Do you mean leading the rioters? No. 

Q. Did any person known in that way in Bombay 
come on the scene at any time? 

A. Yes, they did at about, 8 o'clock. 

Q. Who were they? 


A. Mr. Umar Sobhani. At that juncture I had my-- 


self left. I left him at Crawford Market as I was 
going to get the cavalry sent out. 

Q. Had you any conversation with him? 

A, I was there present at the conversation he had had 
with the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. What was his object in coming? 

A. He did not tell us. 

Q. Then why did he come there at all? 

A. I cannot answer that question because he did not 
tell us anything to that effect. But he was speaking to 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. What was he saying? zi 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Whom else did you see? 

A. No one else. 

Q. And there was no attempt at destroying any other 

* property, i.e., public buildings, etc.? 

A. I formed the impression that destruction of pro- 
perty seemed to be directed against Government. 
They attacked tram-cars which they considered to be 
Government property. 

Q. Why do you say that they regarded the tramway 
company as a Government institution? 

A. Well, I think a great majority of them did think 
80. F 

Q. You are not giving sufficient oredit to the intelli- 
gent people in Bombay. They surely know that the 
tramway company is a private concern, in which many 
Indians own shares. 

A. Of course the intelligentsia know that, but the 
masses do not. 

Q. You speak of the shop-keepers. They know that 
the tramway company is a private concern and not a 
Government concern. 

A. I rather doubt myself if all the shop-keepers think 
that it is purely a private concern. 

Q. But some of them hold shares in the company and 
would naturally think otherwise. 

A. I doubt if these people that took part hold any 
shares in the tramway company. 

Q. Do you know that in connection with the tram- 
way company, huge business is done in the share mar- 

_ ket and it is well-known that it is a private concern? 

“A. Well, people who ‘do hold shares in the market 
would certainly appreciate that the tramway is purely 
& private concern. 

Q. The tramway has existed in Bombay for many 
years. It was first started by an American company 
and there is no illusion about it in the minds of the 
people of Bombay that the tramway company has not 
always been a private concern. Then why do you 
suggest that simply because the tram-cars were attacked 
and damaged they were against Government? 

A. Well, the whole demonstration struck me as being 
essentially against Government. 

Q. About the demonstration you told us that it was 
all due to the news of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. That is not a part of the demonstration against 
Government. I can conceive no reason why they 
should attack private property connected with tram- 
ways. 

Q. There is nothing like this when you have large 
crowds moving in this manner. There is always some 
wanton destruction to property. The unruly element 
always get out of hand and for a moment do anything? 

A. There was no attack on Indian property, but that 
was an attack against Government. 


Q. Was there any attempt at damaging any G : 
ment buildings or offices? ging any Govern: 


A. No, they wanted to attack the police station but 
could not do so. 

Q. There was,no attempt made to attack any public 
building, or any Government property in this sense, 
nor was there any attempt made on Governmeat 
officials? id 

A. Very much on Government officials. They stoned 
the police. 

Q. Except for stone throwing no studied attempt on 
Government officials or Europeans as such was made? 
And no distinction was made between Indian officials 
and Kuropean officials? 

A. No, [ think they stoned the European police and 
Andian police quite impartially. : 

Q. So there was no distinction in that way? 

A. No, it struck me they were just as much inclined 
to attack the Kuropean as the Indian police. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You say that the rioting was very intense? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Where did they get the stones from? 

4. Unfortunately the road in that area was under 
repuir and the side road was covered with road metal. 
it was most unfortunate. t A 

Q. Did the stone-throwing do any injury to people? 

A. We had four badly hurt and | should think that at 
least 00 were struck. 

Q. They were minor injuries? 

A. Yes, the cavalry were also struck. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Did the trams stop-at the request of the crowd? 
A. Yes, they were entirely held up. 
Q. Was that done voluntarily ? 
A. No; they were stopped by force. : 
Q. That would be the reason why the trams were 
stoned and damaged? ‘ 
A. That took place in the first case. Long afterwards 


. trams were held up, and there was no possibility of their 


being got moving again. The crowd still continued to 
attack these trams and damage them. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You speak about stone-throwing. At whom were 
they aimed? 

A. The crowd started sone throwing just after 1 
arrived. ‘he first stone thrown was perhaps 5 minutes 
after my arrival. The stones were thrown at myself 
and the men who were with me. 

Q. Thore was no stone-throwing when you arrived? 

A. I did not see any myself. Just after I arrived the 
first stone-throwing commenced against me and my 
men. 

Q. Did the crowd have any kind of arms? Were they 
armed with lathis? 3 

A. Subsequently very many of them got lathis. I do 
not know where they got the lathis from. I noticed at 
about 2 o'clock for the first time that many of them 
had lathis. 

Q. Were they using lathis? 

A. I saw several big lathis. The police were also 
armed with lathis. Frequently the police attacked the 
crowd and lathis were being used freely on both sides. 


Q. There was a regular souffle between the police 
and the crowd? . 


A. Yes, on many occasions, 

Q. The crowd was of several thousands? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Were the police overpowered? 

A. There was great danger of it. Of course we had 
armed police with us the whole time in case of even- 
tualities. 

Q. You had 70 police. Had you anything more? 

A. They were all from that division. I do not think 
there were more than 70. 

How many more men did you get? 

. The Commissioner brought out two platoons. 
. How much would that be? 

. The infantry came about 100 strong. 

. And cavalry? 

- That I cannot say. 
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Q. Will it be 50? 

A. I was not there; I went back. I do not know 
how many went there. I think it was one squadron. 

Q. And they were able to control the situation with- 


out firing? 

A. They controlled the situation to some extent. 

Q. What do you mean by some extent? 

A. The troops and the police charged the crowd re- 
peatedly and drove them back for the time being. We 
cannot say they restored order, because this disorder 
went on for three or four hours. 

Q. After four hours, order was restored? 

A. I should put it this way that the crowd melted 
away. It did disperse to Chowpatti sands. 


Q. What do you mean by.that? 


A. It seomed to take its normal course and the 
crowd went away because they heard that Mr. Gandhi 
was going to address a meeting there in the evening. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 


Q. The cavalry, 1 believe, were encamped on the 
race-course? 


A. I think it was at Government House in the north 
of the city. Be 

Q. It came down to the place? 

A, Yes. 


Mr. A. H. 8. ASTON, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 


By the President— 

@- Mr. Aston, are you the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate of Bombay? 

A. Iam. 

Q. Un the 11th April did you accompany the Com- 
wjssioner of Police in a motor-lorry containing a num- 
ber of Indian troops? 

4. Yes. 

Q. What time did you arrive at Pydhownie? 

a. I should say it was before 2. 1 was sitting at 
about 11-30 in the police court and soon after that, 1 
got @ message that 1 was wanted. I left the court and 
went to the head poljce office. There we waited till 
the military arrived and then went straight to 
Pydhownie. 

Q. How many troops were there? 

A. There were two motor-lorries full of Indian in- 
fantry. 

Q. You do not know the exact number? 

A. I do not know the exact number. 

Q. What situation did you find? 

A. There were large crowds at Pydhownie, and as I 
was given to understand that there was trouble in Abdul 
Rahman Street, we walked along Abdul Rahman Street. 
1 saw crowds of people standing about there. They 
appeared to be sullen. I went with my Court Inter- 
preter. I went up to these people. We began to talk 
to people in the streets. I told them that they should 
‘disperse. I reminded them that in big crowds there 
are nearly always people of a disorderly character and 
they tend to get other law-abiding people into trouble. 
I warned and told them that they should go. Very 
often they said ‘‘ Yes, I am going.’’ They moved a 
little away and then collected again further back. 
Every now and then from some side street stones 
would come. I do not know who threw them. 

Q. Did the situation appear to be a serious one? * ~ 

A. Not really serious. ; 

Q. Not at that time? 

A. No. a 

Q. But suclr a situation as might develop into a 
serious one? 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Commissioner ask Mr. Sharp to go and 
get some cavalry to assist in the dispersing of the crowd? 

A. My impression is that the Commissioner at the 
head police office expected the arrival of cavalry. I 
understand the cavalry were on their way sometime 
Frevious to the time we arrived at Pydhownie. 

Q. Did the crowd throw anything at you? 

A. They threw stones in my direction. Whether they 
were aimed at me I cannot say. There was a stone 
now and then. - 

Q. The trams were stopped along Abdul Rahman 
Street? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. What occurred to the traffic? . 

A. Great boulders and stones were placed in front of 
these trams, and they were at a standstill. 

Q. Were any of the cars destroyed or partially destroy- 
ed so far as you know? : 

A. Stones were thrown at the trams. But I may 
mention that the violence in my presence was furtive, 
not open. We had the stones and boulders removed. 


1 looked in another direction aud when I looked back 
again, there would be @ large stone placed on the line. 

&. Meantime were the police engaged in clearing the 
road? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they able to do so successfully? 

A. Yes, but they met with a certain amount of oppo- 
sition, J noticed a mau strike several policemen with 
a lathi, He tried to escape, but he was afterwards 
arrested. 

Q. There were other arrests made? 

a4. Other arrests were also made. 

Q. Were you there when the cavalry arrived? 

A. No. 1 was then opposite the Crawford Market 
at the other end. 

Q. You were proceeding towards Crawford Market 
frem Pydhownie? 

A, Yes. 

Q. As you were proceeding, did you hear news as to 
Mr. condtt having arrived at Bombay? 

es. . 
. ue that news seem to spread among the crowds? 
es. 
vee that received with satisfaction? 
- Yes. 
. Was it received with shouts? 
- Soon afterwards I heard shouts of ‘ Chowpatti,’ 
* let us go to Chowpatti.’ 

Q. How far is Chowpatti from that place? 

_A. It will take about a quarter of an hour in a car- 
Triage. 

@. You wuited for some time near Crawford Market 
and renicnied to Pydhownie? 

A. Yes. 


Q. On your return did you find the trams in the same 
position as before? 


pepopen 


, A. Yes, and considerably damaged. 


Q. Was the framework damaged, as well as the glass? 

A. Yes. In the distance I saw some juveniles and 
some adults rushing and hitting the trams. I saw men 
hit the trams with sticks and boulders. I saw stones 
being thrown. Then they bolted down the side street. 
I sent a message; at that time I was acoompanied by 
my interpreter and Inspector of Police, Mr. Dyer. 1 
sent a message for troops to come. Before they came 
these people stopped. Honorary Magistrate Mr. Haig- 
Brown came with troops. 

Q. On your return on this occasion to Pydhownie, 
were you yourself assaulted in any way by stones? 

A. Stones were thrown in our direction. 

Q. Were endeavours made to get the stone-throwers 
to desist? ’ 

A. When we came back again from Pydhownie to- 
wards the Crawford Market, people in the crowd held 
up their hands in the direction from which stones came, 
shouting ‘ don’t throw stones.’ 

Q. Were these efforts successful? 

A. Stone-throwing stopped. 

By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Did you observe what class of people composed 
this crowd? : 

A. Hindus mostly, fewer Muhammadans and a cer- 
tain number of juveniles. 

Q. What class of people were they? 
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A. I should say banias. 

Q. Did they consist of the unruly elements, bad- 
mashes and that class of people? 

A. 1 think there were three classes really. There 
were these banias, who seemed to be sullen, then there 
were the juveniles, street Arabs who were out for mis- 
chief and fun, and then there were the hooligans who 
were out for damage. 

Q. It was the hooligan element that did the damage? 

A. That I cannot say. I do not know who threw 
stones. I saw the hooligan element and the juveniles 
doing damage to the cars. - 

Q. In your view these crowds assembled and made 
these demonstrations, because of the news of the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. I should say that was probably so. 

Q. That was the primary cause? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When Mr. Gandhi arrived in Bombay on the 
11th did he some to Pydhownie? 

A. I did not see him. I heard so. I was at the 
Crawford Market end of Abdul Rahman Street. 

Q. You heard people shouting ‘ Chowpatti.’ Did the 
crowd disperse after that? 

A. I did not notice. When we went on with the 
prisoners towards the head police office, some moved 
away. - 

Q. Towards Chowpatti? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But the rest of the crowd still remained? 

A. There were small crowds here and there and the 
police were clearing the road. 

Q. Did they still continue to do damage to the trams 
after that or did they stop? 

A. It was on my return that I saw from a distance 
these trams being damaged. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— \ 

Q. When you were returning, stones were thrown to- 
wards you. Was there a large number of stones or 
were there only one or two stones? 

A. Very few. I cannot say from where the stones 
came. 

Q. The people who raised their hands and prevented 
the crowds from stone-throwing were Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then when Umar Sobhani came to you, did h 
ask your permission to announce to the people the 
arrival of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. He did not ask my permission. ; 

Q. He had some conversation with Mr. Griffith and 
you were there? 

Nee Mr. Griffith and the Deputy Commissioner were 
ere. 

Q. Did he announce to the crowd that they should go 
to Chowpatti, where they would be addressed by Mr. 
Gandhi? 


A, I did not hear that, but I certainly heard shouts of 
Chowpatti. 

Q. Before that, during the course of these riots, i.e., 
for 3 or 4 hours, the police were able to make several 
arrests P 

A. The police were making arrests while I was there. 

Q. As regards the throwing of stones, you do not ask 
this committee to believe that there was any deliberate 
attack upon you or any Europeans? 

A. Stones were thrown in our direction, I did not 
look down the street. I was telling people near me to 
disperse. There were stones from behind the crowds 
coming in my direction, or else a stone would come 
possibly from a window, as I was-going down Abdul 
Rahman Street. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that it was an anti-Euro- 
pean demonstration? I am not asking whether it was 
anti-Government demonstration, apart from the 
connection between Europeans and Government. 
I want to know whether any Europeans as such were 
assaulted or did you come to the conclusion that this 
demonstration was an anti-European demonstration? 

A. I believe the Commissioner of Police received in- 
juries, but I was not present at that time, and I heard 
other officers received injuries. 

Q. Surely in the city of Bombay there are hundreds 
and thousands of Kuropeans and there must have been 
hundreds of isolated instances where the crowd could 
have got hold of Furopean pedestrians and could have 
assaulted them and throughout the whole of that day 
you did not receive any news that any large number of 
Europeans were assaulted by the crowd? 

A. No. I think I heard that one lady was molested. 
I do not know how much reliance can be placed on that. 
She was in the tram. 

Q. Therefore I take it that except that you heard 
that one lady was molested in the tram, in the whole 
city of Bombay there was no other lady molested? 

A. No... 

Q. As soon as arrests were made, was not the stone- 
throwing stopped? 

A, Stone-throwiug was desultory. 

Q. It was not continuous. 

A. Not continuous. 

Q. Do you know anything as to when Mr. Gandhi 
arrived and what happened? 

A. No. 

By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. Did you, Mr. Aston, as a matter of fact, see any 
Europeans other than officers or magistrates? 

A. 1 think I saw Europeans connected with the 
tramway company in Abdul Rahman Street. 

Q. Did you see Europeans other than those c#nnect- 
ed with the tramway, military or police? - 

A. I do not recollect seeing any. 


Mr. J. WALKER, Superintendent of the Bombay City Police. = 


By the President— + 

Q. Mr. Walker, are you a Superintendent of the Bom. 
bay City Police force? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Are you in charge of B Division? 

A, Tam. 

Q. About 10-30 on the night of the 10th April last, 
did you receive information that tram care were heing 
stopped at Pydhownie and at another point? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What is the name of the other point? 

A. Bhuleswar. Kalbadevi Road. . 

Q. Were you also informed that passengers were being 
forced to alight by the crowd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On getting this ihformation, did you immediately 
proceed to the scene? % 

A. aid. 

Q. Did you find that it was the case thet cars were 
being held up? 


A. I did. 

Q. And passengers were being forced to alight? 
A, Yes. 

Who were doing this? 

The majority of persons were Hindus. 

. Was there a large crowd? 

- I should say from 1,500 to 2,000. 

. Did you say anything to the crowd? 

Yes, we warned them to desist and not to interfere 
the trams. 

. Did you ask them to disperse P 

I did. 

Did you succeed? 

. Eventually they dispersed. 

. I think you made no arrests that evening? 
lo. 


. Then on the morning of the next day, crowds again 
collected at the same points? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Were tram cars again held up and passengers 
forced to alight? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Was this being done to a very great extent? 
A. To such an extent that the Police were over- 
powered, my Lord. 


Q. I think the military arrived at Pydhownie about 
11-80 or 12? 


A, About then. 

Q. What military force was that? 

A. Cavalry. 

Q. Did they stay? 

A. They marched through. 

Q. I think crowds were in Abdul Rahman Street and 
the bye-lanes? ; 5 

A. Yes. 

A. Were these crowds in large numbers? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Was the tram traffic completely dislocated? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the crowds doing anything? } 

A. The crowds put sleepers on the rails and dis- 


~ located the tramway traffic. 

Were they throwing stones? 

. Yes, they were. 

. Did the police make several charges? 

Yes. 

. Were you there yourself? 

Yes. 

. You saw the charges made? 

Yes. 2 

. Did the police charge frequently? 

Every 10 minutes. 

. Did the military assist in charging? 

. Not when I was there. 

. At about three o'clock did Mr. Gandhi arrive? 
Yes, my Lord. 

Were you there when he arrived ? 

Yes. 

. Were the military there at the time? 

. There was a company of military stationed facing 
Pydhownie station. 

Q. When he arrived did anything occur? 

A. The crowd jeered and shouted. I think there was 
Mr. Gandhi and come of his followers. I think three 
cars arrived at above 8 o'clock and endeavours were 

“made to make the crowd move to Chowpatti. But they 
did not appear to have any-effect for the time. Even- 
tually the crowd went away. ; 
Q. At the time that Mr. Gandhi was there, did the 
police or the military charge the crowd there at all? 
A. At that time what I saw from a distance was that 
there was a squad of armed police across Abdul Rahman 
Street; this appeared to be overpowered and the cavalry 
made a charge there. 
Q. As a result of the cavalry charge, were any casual- 
ties caused ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. If any occurred there, it was of such a character 
that no report was made? 
Yes. . , 
. When did the crowd finally disperse? 
. Say at above 5 or 5-80. 
. Did they then go to Chowpatti? 
. I think the majority went there. 
. Was the situation a sérious one to tackle? 
It was serious, my Lord. 
. At any time, there might have been very serious 
rioting and bloodshed? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. You have yourself had experience of a number of 
riots that have occurred in Bombay? 

A. Yes. ( . 

Q. On some of those occasions, has firing been re- 
sorted _to in order to restore order? 

A. Yes. 


Q Did you think that on this occasion that firing 
might have te e° resorted P 

A. Yea. i 

Q. Did the situation seem to be as serious as on the 
previous occasions? 
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A. It did, my Lord. 2 

Q. At about three o'clock I think you along with 
two European officers tried to go to Abdu’ Rahman 
Street from Sheikh Memon Street. What distance is 
that? 
. A, There is a side lane called Nagdevi Lane be- 
tween the two streets, one.of the said streets being 
Abdul Rahman Street. 

Q. You were trying to proceed to this cofnecting 
street between these two practically parallel streets? 

A. Yes. 
MA As you were proceeding, did anything happen to 
you 

A. We were stoned so much so that we had to give 
up the idea of going there. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Can you tell me how many convictions were ob- 
tained arising out of these disturbances in this city? 

4. As far as my division is concerned, I think it 
would be about 25. 

Q. You do not know 
the whole? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you understand when you were there that the 
crowd were creating trouble because of the arrest of 
Mr: Gandhi or was there any other reason? 


A. I think that had something to do with the dis- 
turbances. 


Q. That was the largest cause? 

A.I think s0. 

Q. Did you know at any time that Mr. Gandhi was in 
Bombay or that he was expected in Bombay? 

A. We heard he was expected in Bombay. We did 
not know of his arrival until he came down there. 

Q. I take it that the police and military put up with 
these things as much as they possibly could in the ex- 
pectation that before long Mr. Gandhi's arrival would 


be known to the people and things would return to a 
normal state? 


A. Quite 20. 

Q. That policy was successful in the end? 

A. It was, in the end. . 

Q. About the demeanour of the crowd, you say that 


several times you found it very difficult not to resort 
to extreme measures? 


A. Yes, it was very difficult indeed. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. You say that Mr. Gandhi arrived with his follow- 
ers. Who were his followers? Who arrived with Mr. 
Gandhi? ° 

A. I could not tell you. I saw three cars and there 


were persons in them. I could not tell you who they 
were, 


Q. Were the 
strangers? 

A. They were not known to me. 
Umar Sobhani there. 

o sienuadas Dwarkadas? 

: id not notice him. He may have been. 

Q. When they arrived, what did th do? Di 
address the crowd? eer gt ares 

A. They spoke to the crowd and asked them to go to 
Chowpatti where a meeting was to be held. 


Q. The crowd, I su if ny of th 
seen Mr. Gandhi before? Piet pane ae ee 


A, Very likely not. 

Q. They were not sure, I su , that Mr. Gandhi 
was after all free? Eines ; 

A. That may be s0. G 
_ Q. Might not that account for their continuance there 
in spite of the announcement that he would shortly go 
to Chowpatti and address them? 

A. Very likely. ce 


iow many were convicted .on 


people known to you or were they 
T think there was 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. You kmow that on the 10th the ‘ Bombay 


Chronicle " published a special supplement announeing 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest? 


A. I did not see that. 
Q. Had you heard of that? 
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A. 1 had. 


Q. And after this announcement, attempts were made 
to persuade the people to observe the hartal? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Then could you give any other reason? Why do 
you say that the arrest of Mr. Gandhi was largely res- 
ponsible for this? What other reasons could you give for 
this demonstration? Is it not a fact that the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi was the sole cause? 

A. I cannot answer that. 


Q. Could you give.any other reason? 
A. No. 


Q. You said that you were at a distance and you be- 
lieved that the police cordon was overpowered. Now 
this cordon was placed there for some time to prevent 
people from passing through. Do you remember that 
Mr. Gandhi obtained special permission to pass through 
that cordon and he was allowed to do so? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And when the cavalry saw that Mr. Gandhi was 
passing through that cordon, they thought that the 
cordon was overpowered, and they attacked the crowd? 

A. Not so. The other way about. 


Q. Do I understand that the cordon was assaulted by 
the crowd? 

A. They were being overpowered by the crowd as 
Mr. Gandhi's car was passing in that direction. 


9 That is, a large number of people followed the 
car 
A. People coming from the north. 


Q. They were coming from the direction towards 
which the car was going? 
Wes." >" 


Q. Was it with a view to see Mr. Gandhi? 

A. It was before Mr. Gandhi's ear arrived there. 
There was a cordon of police and the crowd rushed the 
police. 

Q. With a view to overpower the police or to reach 
the car? 

A. With a view to'overpower the police. 


- _ Q. Was the car of Mr. Gandhi held up at that place 
by the police first before this happened? 

A. No._The car was not held up when Mr. Gandhi 
arrived. He was allowed to stop at Pydhownie as long as 
he wished. I do not think his car was stopped in any 
wer: It turned down Abdul Rahman Street to a side 
street. 


Q. Here it is said ‘‘ when Gandhi was held up, the 
crowd were extremely angry and the police officer in 
charge of the armed police, seeing the road clear and 
the cavalry in possession, used his discretion and allow- 

him to pass.” 

A. TI do not know. 


Q. Further it is said ‘‘ when the cavalry saw the 
excited crowd coming down they assumed that the 
police had been overwhelmed and charged the crowd.” 

A. I cannot remember. 


Q. I am reading it to you from the statement of the 
Government caso, and it is said ‘* when the cavalry 
saw the excited crowd coming down, they assumed that 


tho police had been over-whelmed and charged the 
crowd.”* 


A. That is not my point. s 

Q. Here, as 8 matter of fact, the cordop of police was 
not overpowered. Seeing the crowd excited, they 
assumed that the police had been overwhvimed and 
charged the crowd. That is the difference between 
your statement and this case. What is your answer? 
You don't agree? 

A. I am giving you what I thought was correct about 
the charge. 

Q. After Mr. Gandhi left his car, did he take shelter 
in any house? 

A. That I do not know. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Here it is said that when the cavalry charged the 
crowd, Gandhi escaped from his motor car and took 
shelter in a neighbouring house? 

A T do not know that. 


By Mr. Kemp, Counsel to the Government of Bombay— 

Q. When Mr. Gandhi was allowed through the cordon, 
did he go alone or with some other people? 

A. Three cars went in the same direction. 

Q. What about the crowd? 

A. The crowd was kept back by the police. They 
moved, but they were not ailowed to follow Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Q. They were stopped P 

A. Not the crowd in Pydhownie. 
been in the side streets. 

Q. You saw the cavalry? 

A. ¥es. y 

Q. Between the cavalry and the cordon of police, I 
take it, there were some people? 

A. A crowd of people. 

Q. It was from that crowd that Mr. Gandhi’s ear 
came? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What I want to make clear is, when you saw that 
Mr. Gandhi came in his car through the cordon of 
police, whether there was anything from which you 
could imply that the only person that was passing was 
Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Passing the cordon of police? 

Q. You say. Mr. Gandhi came through the cordoa. 
You thought that the police cordon was being over- 
powered when Mr. Gandhi came through. ‘Did any one 
else go there or why do you say that the cordon was 
overpowered ? 

A. There were three cars 
crowds collected there. 

Q. My point is with regard to the cavalry. Who was 
in charge of the cordon? . 

A. Mr. Carter. 

Q: Where is he?- 

A. He is laid up with pneumonia, 

Q. Is there any other police officer who saw the in- 
cidents happen? : 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. This incident where you say ‘ You tried to go from 
Sheikh Memon Street to Abdul Rahman Street,’ that was 
about 8 p.m. Could you say whether that was after or 
before Mr. Gandhi arrived? ~ 

A. Before Mr. Gandhi arrived. 

a 


The crowds had all 


passing that way and the | 
, 
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AHMEDABAD AND KAIRA. 


Mr. P. N. MALLICK, Superintendent, 


Telegraph Engineering, Ajmer Division. 


Dam ye done to telegraph lines by the rioters in or near Ahmedabad in A pril 1919. 


As regards the damages to the telegraph lines they 
are given below :— 


(1) Wires were cut at 8 places in Ahmedabad. 


3 Ahmedabad-Bombay route. 


(2) Wires were cut at 2 places between Barejadi 
and Kanij. 

(8) Wires were cut at 1 place between Vatva 
and Barejadi. 

(4) Wires were cut at 1 place between Uttarsanda 
an? Boriavi. 

(5) Wires were cut ab 1 place between Navli and 
Vasad. ; 


Ahmedabad-Kathiawar route. 


(8) Wires were cut at Viramgam station. 
(7) Wires were cut at 1 place between Viram- 
gam and Bhankoda. 
(8) Wires were cut at 1 place between Lakhtar 
, and Bala Road. 


Ahmedabad-Dholka route. 


(9) Wires were cut at 1 place between Sabar- 
mati and Ellis bridge. 


Ahmedabad-Prantij route. 


(10) Wires went cut at 2 places between Ahme- 
dabad and Assarwa. 


(11) Wires were cut at 2 places’ between Assarwa 
and Naroda. = 

(12) Wires were cut at 1 place between Dabhoda 
and Nandol Dehgam. 

(18) Wires were cut at several places on the tele- 
phone lines in Ahmedabad. 


The cost of the damages is given below :— 


Rs. 

Instruments, batteries, etc. 28,486 
Line stores 5 2 536 
Cost of repairs . 1,200 
TotaL a 80,222 


Y 


Nothing could be done for repairing the lines on 
11th April in Ahmedabad itself as the place was full 
of rioters; from 12th, repairs to lines outside the town 
were commenced but nothing couid be done in Ahme- 
dabad till the 14th. A temporary office was opened 
just outside the Ahmedabad railway station on the 
13th and receipt and transmission of' telegrams were 

. carried out to a certain extent by the temporary office : 

- this was possible as no damage was done to our tele- 
graph wires between Ahmedabad railway station and 

* Palanpur along the main railway line. After the lines 
were temporarily repaired and instruments were fitted - 
up in a building adjoining the old telegraph office and 
in the same compound and which was used as quarters 


for bachelor telegraphists, normal working was resumed 
from the 16th April 1919. 


+ en Te 


Mr, F. SIEVWRIGHT, Acting Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, 


At the time of the disturbances in Gujarat last April 
I was District Traffic Superintendent of the Ahmeda- 
bad broad-gauge district uf the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, with Headquarters at Ahme- 
dabad. The district extends from Surat to Kharaghoda 
including certain branch lines. 


On the 11th April I was at Surat. At about midday 
I received a telegram from the Station Master, Ahme- 
dabad, stating that the electric power station in the 
town had been burnt down, and asking me to make 
arrangements to have him supplied with oil for lamps. 
As there was nothing indicating otherwise, I presumed 
that there had been an accidental fire. 


At about 1 p.m. I received another telegram from the 
Staff Sergeant Instructor of the detachment of the 
1/17th Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Battalion, Indian Defence Force, Ahmedabad, asking 
for orders, as there were continual disturbances in the 
city. He telegraphed to me as I was the senior Indian 
Defence Force officer in Ahmedabad and commanding 
this detachment. 


+ T then proceeded to Ahmedabad by the fast passen- 
ger train leaving Surat at 2 p.m. I could get no further 
news as communication with Ahmedabad appeared to 
have been cut. 


At Anand I received a telegram from the Station 
Master, Kankaria; which is a suburb of Ahmedabad, 
to the effect that rioters had burnt all Government 
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Baroda and Central India Railway, Bombay. 


buildings and had disconnected rails in his station yard, 
cut and broken all his signal connections, and that all 
telegraph and telephone wires had been cut; that the 


military were firing on the rioters and the ri 6 
to be subsiding. J se tras 


At Nadiad there was an exceptionally large concourse 
of people on the station platforms. My saloon was 
attached to the rear of the train and as it left the sta- 
tion, and the crowd saw me in it there was some hoot. 
ing. 

On arrival at Ahmedabad at about 9-30 p.m. I found 
the station occupied by a strong detachment of Indian 
Infantry and that pickets had been put out at all im- 
Portant points. The rioters had burnt the gates of one 
of the level-crossings crossing the Ahmedabad yard, 
and had tried to set fire to the sleepers over the culvert 
running across the yard. 


That evening everything was quiet at Ahmedabad. 
The District Locomotive Superintendent and my Assist. 
ant and I remained at the station that night. I ar- 
ranged for a patrol train to run between the Sabarmati 
bridge and Kankaria cabin. : 

At about 4-30 a.m. on the 12th of April I received 
4 telegram from the Station Master, Nadiad, reporting 
the derailment of a troop train. Arrangements were 
made to run out a relief train to Kankaria where the 
break-down train was picked up, and the whole lot 
then proceeded to Nadiad. The Officer Copepeating 
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Concluded.) 


Mr. F. SIEvwaRicut. 


at Ahmedabad station gave me, at my request, one 
Indian officer and twenty men in case protection was 
needed for the working party. At firat the break-down 
gang were unwilling to go out with the break-down 
train as they were afraid they might be assaulted when 
working at Nadiad. But when I showed them the 
escort provided they came willingly enough. 

On the way it was noticed that the telegraph wires 
and poste had been cut and pulled down in several 
places between Kankaria and Kanij. 

This damage must have been done just after the 
telegrams reporting the derailment of the troops special, 
between -Uttarsanda and Nadiad had come through. 
On arrival at the site of accident at about 8 a.m. the 
work of transhipment and clearing the line was taken 
in hand. At Nadiad station the platforms were found 
cccupied by a dense crowd of people who hampered 
everything, and were inclined to be noisy. They, how- 
ever, left the station premises when the escort with 
the train slighted on the station platform. 

During the time taken in clearing the line, which 
was eventually cleared about 6 p.M., crowds. of people 
gathered on each side of the railway line, but showed 
no open hostility. This may have been due to the 
presence of the escort. 

Shortly befcre the line was restored, I received a 
telegram reporting that the station at Viramgam had 


been burnt down by rioters, and that my Traffic In- 
spector, Mr. Macllvride, had been seriously injured. 

I proceeded then to Vi . At Nadiad I was 
informed by one of the Deputy Station Masters that, as 
he was moving about among the people on the plat- 
form, he had heard conversation to the effect that rails 
would bx removed from the railway near Barejadi sta- 
tion between Nadiad and Ahmedabad. At Ahmedabad 
I found that a military force had been despatched there 
by special train and asked for a patrol train to run out 
to Nadiad in view of the information given me there. 
At Jakhwada station, which is the next station before 
Ahmedabad, the Station Master informed me that 
rioters had been at his station an hour previously and 
had smashed his north end point indicators and si; 
lamps, and he stated that they had proceeded 
the railway towards Viramgam. 1 ordered the train 
to proceed cautiously, but nothing was seen of the 
rioters. “ 

At Viramgam, where I arrived at about midnight, I 
found the station building entirely demolished and 
troops guarding the station premises. In the morning 
I had t6 reorganise the work of the station and had 
difficulty at first in collecting the station staff together, 
as they had evidently been much frightened by 
the occurrences of the previous day. In the afternoon 
as everything was quiet at Viramgam, I returned to 
my headquarters at Ahmedabad. 
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CITY OF BOMBAY. 
Major G. 8. GORDON, 85th Scinde Horse. 


Copy of a letter, dated 12th April 1919, from the Officer Commanding Cavalry, to the General Staff Officer, 
Bombay Brigade. 


+ Bxrort ON YESTERDAY'S RIOTING IN ABDUL RAHMAN 
Srexer. . 


Arrived at 18-00 hours at Crawford Mggket with one 


squadron. oe E 
Ordered by the Deputy Commissioner of Police at 
14-15 hours to patrol Abdul Rahma® Street as far as 
Pydhownie and to keep the street open. The formation 
adopted was coliimn of sections’ at 50 yards interval. 
The tramway line was up in places and blocked witb 
stones and poles, etc. . A ¥ - 
The first, time the column went down the street no 
stones were thrown; on the return journey the officer in 
rear reported that stones had been thrown and that he 
himself had been struck. I ordered sections about, and 
stones were thrown from a point about half way up the 
street. One sowar of the 7th Lancers (Shand an) 
was badly hit im the head and I took him back to the 
Police Headquarters and reported the stone throwing 
to the Deputy Commissioner of Police. “I ther returned 
and reconimenced the patrollitg—more stones were 
thrown and a large mob advanced and endeavoured to 
‘force the horses of the leading section back. I, there. 
fore, formed troops and dispersed this mob who scatter- 
ed and then stoned the rear of the column. 
At Pydbhownie heavy showers -of stones fell and the 
police drawn up, acrogs the, road .made ready to fire. I 


told the European policeman in charge that I would 
charge the street first which I did, and dispersed this 
mob. I reformed at Crawford Market, and at about 
15-830 hours, went back again to Pydhownie in sections 
at a walk; stones were again thrown at intervals but not 
very heavily. I relieved this half squadron at 16-00 
‘hours who patrolled till 17-00 hours. The officer in 
charge reported slight stone-throwing and bonfires lit in 
the street which were scattered :— 


Casualties— 


British Officers . . 2 slightly hurt. 
7th H. Lancers . + 4 men in hospital. 
- Do. +. & slightly hurt. 

85th Scinde Horse - 6 do. 
Total . 16 
_ 
Horses— 
7th Hariana Lancers . 6 slightly hurt. 
35th Scinde Horse . 5 do. 
ms ~ _ 
Total . 11 
G. 8. GORDON, Major, 
e 


35th Scinde Horse, 
0. C. Cavalry. 


Statentent given by Major GORDON oh 7th ‘November 1919. 


On the 1ith April 1919 I was in command of one 
squadrop 7th Hariana Lancers and one squadron 
85th Scinde Horse at the race-course, Bombay. 


At about 12-30 hours I received an urgent summons 
from the Civil authorities for one squadron to proceed 
immediately to Crawford Market. 


T took two troops 7th Hariana Lancers (H. M.) and two 
troops 85th Scinde Horse (Derajat Mussulmans), arriv- 
ing at Crawford ‘Market about 18-00 hours. The streets 
were open, but there were crowds. on the 
raised ironical cheers as the squadron passed; the route 
was littered with ‘‘ bullies " and paving stones. On 
arrival at Crawford Market I reported to the Deputy 
Commissieser and District Superintendent of Police. 

At about 14-15 hours the Deputy Commissioner told 
me that the crowd in Abdul Rahman Street required 
‘* moving on ’’ and ordered me to pattol Abdul Rahman 
Street as far as. Pydhownie with half my cavalry (two 
troops), leaving the other half inside the Kotwali, I 
was particilarly'told not to clear the street, but to keep 
the crowd moving, and suggested that sections at in- 
tervals of fifty yards would best suit the purpose. I led 
the column myself and met with no opposition. I arrived 
at Pydhownie where there was a large crowd and I cir- 
cled the square and then returned the way I had come. 
The tramway line was up in places and the street was 
strewn with large paving stones and “' bullies ”’ or poles. 
About half-way the officer in rear of the column reported 
to me that stones were being thrown at the rear of the 
column and that he himself had been struck. I ordered 
sections about and went back to the rear of the column 
and stones were thrown from a 
up the street. 

As soon as we came up, 


the stone-throwii ed. 
and I ordered sections a this dime the 


pavements, who, 


point about half-way 


it again. By this time the # were scattered. 


column had closed up and we were in column of sec- 
tions. More stones were thrown and one man was badly 
hit on the head. I returned to Crawford Market and 
reported the stone-throwing and showed the man who had 
been hit to the Deputy Commissioner. I then returned 
in column of sections and was met by a large mob, ad- 
vancing and shouting from the direction of Pydhownie, 
aud who endeavoured to force the leading section back. 
I thereupon formed troops and drove back the mob, 
who scattered. I continued up the street to Pydhownie 
and stones were thrown up at the rear of column. I 
found the police drawn up at Pydhownie and as heavy 
showers of stones were falling, the police made ready, 
to fire. The mob consisted of young men and little boys. 
The little boys were always in front and were evidently 
being egged on by the older ones. There were no sticks 
or lathis, nor did the mob fire any shots. I was of the 
opinion that the mob were endeavouring to engage the 


About 15-80 hours the magistrate asked me to go up 
the street again, which I did at a walk in column of 
sections. Stones wera thrown at intervals, but not 
heavily. I endeavoured to trace where the stones 
came from, but it was impossible to make any arrests. 
I relieved the half squadron at 16-00 hours and the other 
half. squadron patrolled till 17-00 hours. A few stones 
were thrown and bonfires were lit in the streets, These 
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Statement of the aa ala a aac re aire in Ahmedabad and Kaira districts ta 


Cuarres I. 


Introductory. 

In order to corivey a correct idea of the origin and 
contributory causes which led to the disturbances and 
disorders that occurred in the month of April 1919 at 
Abmedabad, Viramgam, Nadiad and at other places on 
the line of railway between Viramgam and Anand, it 
ia necessary to refer to the political atmosphere of Gujarat 
during the preceding three years. 

2. Ahmedabad and Kaira are the only two districts 
of the province of Gujarat seriously affected by the dis- 
turbances. Prior to 1916, these two districts, although 
not absolutely free from politics, may be said to have 
shown moderate activity in political matters. Such 
activity as did exist was confined to a section of the press 
and to a few members of the legal profession. The general 
body of the people evinced little or no interest in the 
attempts made by a few to arouse them to a display of 
energy in asserting their civic existence and clamouring 
for greater privileges as citizens of the Empire. 

3. Ahmedabad city with its population of 300,000 
{according to the last eensus, but probably since increased 
by 25 per cent.) is the capital of Gujarat and, in the presi- 
dency, stands next to Bombay in point of wealth, industry 
‘and commerce. It possesses no less than 78 mills, which 
employ nearly 50,000 hands. Ite trade, both export 
and import, is very large. The noteworthy. characteristic 
of its industrial and commercial enterprises is that 
they are essentially and wholly Indian owned and worked, 
except for one or two Europeans employed in some of 
the mills. The income tax return for the last financial 
year amounted to fifteen lakhs and ninety-five thousands 
‘of rupees. These figures denote undeniable prosperity 
and speak for themselves. 

4. Viramgam town is situated at a distance of 40 miles 
‘to the west from Ahmedabad and within easy access by 
railway. It is the headquarters of a taluta of the district, 
and is also an industrial centre of some importance. 
The population numbers 20,000. It contains two large 
cotton mills and seven ginning factories which afford 
-employment to about 3,000 hands. It may be described 
‘as a sort of suburb of Ahmedabad; the main industry 
being identical, there is a close connection between the 
two places, Viramgam taking its lead from Ahmedabad 
‘in most matters. 

5. Nadiad town is on the railway line 29 miles south 
- from Ahmedabad and, besides being the most important 
town of the Kaira district, is also a large commercial 
centre, It has a population of 27,000 and last year 
paid Ra. 26,000 in income tax. It possesses two cotton 
‘mills employing nearly 2,000) hands. Owing to ite 
Proximity and accessibility to Ahmedabad, it may also 
‘be considered a suburb of the Gujarat capital and is in 
‘close touch with it. Being the largest town in ite district, 
it gives the lead to the countryside generally and praoc- 
tically seta the policy to be followed by them. 

6. These fortuitous conditions of contiguity and mutual 
association of interesta are factors that naturally tend 
‘to weld the people together and to create the probability 
-of an unhesitating adoption by all of any cause which 
‘the people of one or the other area may take up. When, 

however, in addition to these natural and economic 
Promoting elements, we see the people closely associated 
by an infusion of political activities, it is not surprising 
to find that the people of Nadiad and Viramgam emulated 


the disorderly demonstrations which started in Ahmeda- 
bad on the 10th April 1919, immediately it was made 
known that Gandhi had been arrested and prevented 
from going to Delhi. 


Cuarter II. 


Political history. 


7. The methods by which the political union was 
brought about were clever in inception, persistent in 
character, gradual in adoption and effective in result. 
They may be described as originating in the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Bombay Home Rule League 
at Ahmedabad, in October 1916, by Messrs. Maganbhai 
Chaturbhai Patel and Jivanlal Virajrai Desai, both 
Barristers-at-Law and residents of Ahmedabad. On the 
20th of the same month a meeting was held under the 
presidency of M. K. Gandhi to induce people to become 
members. P. Kashinath Telang, a prominent member 
from Bombay, delivered an address. The attendance 
numbered about 1,000 and consisted chiefly of students 
and members of the legal profession. 

8. Since 1915 Mohanlal Karamchand Gandhi, Barrister- 
at-Law, who had gained notoriety in South Africa by 
the very prominent part he took in the passive resistance 
movement adopted by the Indians in that colony, had 
established himself in an educational institution which 
he names the Satyagraha Ashram, on the bank of the 
Sabarmati river at Ahmedabad. His presence in Ahmeda- 
bad was bound to exercise an influence on the Home 
Rule League and was not long in doing so. His advice 
was sought on the questions of the day and went far 
to mould the views of the members of the league all 
over Gujarat. He took an active interest in the league 
and frequently presided at its meetings. 

9. The Ahmedabad branch extended its activities to 
other parts of Gujarat. In April 1917 the Secretary, 
Maganbhai Chaturbhai Patel, visited the Panch Mahals 
district, delivered two speeches at Godhra in the interests 
of the league and established a branch later. 

10. The order of internment passed by the Madras 
Government against Mrs. Besant in June 1917 afforded 
a stimulus for recruitment to the league. On 22nd 
June 8 deputation consisting of Mr. Horniman, the 
editor of the Bombay Chronicle newspaper, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and others from Bombay came to Ahmeda- 
bad and delivered public speeches at a meeting of 
the league held in the Anand Bhavan theatre. This 
assistance from Bombay infused fresh vitality in the 
local branch. On the let July Maganbhai Patel, 
the Ahmedabad branch secretary, visited Nadiad in 
the Kaira district and opened a branch of the League 
there. Thakordas Nathubhai Desai and Nandlal 
Nannalal, B.A., two pleaders, were appointed secretaries, 
About 100 members were enrolled. Among them were 
several pleaders and Gokaldas Dwarkadas Talati, a 
prominent resident. The League took such a strong 
hold on the Kaira people that within a short time 86 
branches were started in the district, each of which 
became a very active centre for the dissemination 
of home rule propaganda and literature. On the 
12th August 1917 the Ahmedabad branch held a 
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meeting on which they issued special invitations to the 
trading classes. About 500 attended, chiefly Marwaris 
and their agents. Home rule, passive resistance and 
boycott of foreign goods were the subjects of the 
speeches delivered. About 60 traders enrolled themselves 
as members, much to the satisfaction of the secretary, 
Maganbhai Patel, who remarked that these enrolments 
contradicted the taunt that the League was composed 
only of pleaders and literary men. 

11. Four days later another meeting was held in 
Ahmedabad at which a ladies’ branch was formed. 
Miss Anasuya Sarabhai, sister of Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, 
a millionaire millowner, and Mrs. Sumant Butukram 
Mebta were appointed secretaries. 

12. In November the Ahmedabad branch displayed 
great activity, its members visiting all the taluka towns 
and the larger villages in the districts collecting signatures 
on the home rule petition to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Carrer III. 
Intervening industrial developments. 
13. Miss Anasuya turned her attention to the mill- 


hands and started an organisation to improve their 
condition and protect their interests. In December the 


weavers employed in all the demanded; s/50.'per i opposition that they presented against the passing of 


cent. increase of pay. The mill agents declined to give 
more than 20 per cent. Mr. Gandhi then intervened and 
offered to act as an arbitrator. The millowners declined 
the offer and, anticipating a strike, resolved in the middle 
of February 1918 on a general lockout of all the weavers. 
The weavers rallied round Mr. Gandhi and Mi:s Anasuya 
who organised daily meetings in the river-bed which 
were well attended by all the weavers, at which Gandhi 
and Anasuya harangued them to stand fast in their 
demand for the 50 per cent. increase. The interest taken” 
by these two leaders resulted in their becoming very 
popular with the mill-hands. Gandhi’s efforts to induce 
the millowners to accede to the increase not meeting 
with any success up to the middle of March, he declared 
he would eat nothing until the demands of the mill- 
hands were conceded. The millowners believing that he 
would carry out his declaration and fearing that if he 
were to starve himself to death, the mill-hands would 
become exasperated and wreak vengeance on the mills, 
consented to a compromise by which the mill-hands 
were to receive the 50 per cent. for one day and for one 
day to accept the 20 per cent. increase first offered by 
the mill agents, thereafter to receive a rise of 35 per 
cent. The strike thus ended was considered a victory 
for the operatives for which they were indebted to Gandhi 
and Anasuya. To show their appreciation the two 
benefactors were driven in a victoria, bedecked with 
flowers, through the city heading a triumphal procession 
of thousands of mill-hands. Thus Mr. Gandhi and 
Miss Anasuya had a strong labour organisation absolutely 
devoted to them and controlling the whole of the 40,000 
operatives in Ahmedabad ; and the mill population of 
Viramgam was sure to imitate whatever action was 
taken there. It may be noted that the Collector and 
the District Magistrate, through in close communication 
with both parties during the lockout, maintained a 
neutral attitude except for the measures taken to pre- 
serve the peace. : 


Cuarter IV. 


Political héstory—continued. t 

14. In March 1918 Mrs. Besant visited Ahmedabad, 
where, seated in the same carriage with M. K. Gandhi, 
she drove in a large procession through the principal 
parte of the city and delivered an address on the benefits 
of home rule, mee ; 


15. In June 1918 the branch started delivering speechee- 
in the public streets and thoroughfares. fg 

16. In July 1918 Kalidas Jaskaran Javeri, a pleader 
of Ahmedabad did a prominent home ruler, visited 
Dohad in the Panch Mahals district and delivered & 
spirited exhortation in favour of home 1ule. 


17. In August 1918 Mr. M. K. Gandhi presided at 
one of the open air home rule meetings in Ahmedabad. 
Apparently the members were disappointed at the poor 
attendance of their street meetings and sought to improve 
matters by getting Gandhi to take part. The result 
was partially successful as the attendance was large. 

18. Prominent workers in the cause of the League in 
addition to those previously named were Valiubhai Patel, 
parmater at Lew, and Indulal Kanayalal Yajnik, B.A., 

19. The Branch spared no effort to propagate the 
views of the League and to cultivate an interest in politice- 
amongst all classes. The reform rcheme that followed 
the visit to India of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State, 
furnished a fruitful theme for discussion and was not 
neglected as a means to bring the League into prominence 
by their adverse criticiams on the attitude of the European 
community and Government officials towards the measures. 

20. The legislation in the Imperial Council, regarding 
the Rowlatt Bills in the beginning of 1919, afforded a 
congenial subject for the League to take up, encouraged 
by the oratory indulged in, and the attitude adopted 
by, the unofficial members of the Council in the strenuous 


the Bills, while articles that appeared in the Bomlay 
Chronicle and some of the vernacular newspapers of the 
presidency added to the excitement. 


21. The Ahmedabad branch held a meeting on the 
28rd February presided over by Mr. Vallubhai Patel to 
protest against the Bills. The meeting was attended by 
about 500 persons and may be said to have originated 
what became known later as the Satyagraha movement. 
The following day another meeting was held in 
Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram attended by Messrs. Gandhi, 
Horniman, Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Umar Sobhani 
from Bombay, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. It was decided 
to start a passive resistance movement campaign unless 
the Rowlatt Bills were abandoned. A manifesto was 
drawn up and approved. It contained a form of oath 
to be taken by the members of the Satyagraha Satha 
to refuse to obey the Rowlatt Bills, if passed, and such 
other laws as a committee to be appointed later, were 
to decide. It was published in the Bombay Chronicle 
of the 2nd March and ran as follows :— 


Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
_a8 the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Fill: 
No. I of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emerger.cy 
Powers) Bill No. II of 1919 are unjust, subversive 
of the principles of liberty and justice, and ces- 
tructive of the elementary rights of individu: le 
on which the safety of the community as a whole, 
and the State itself, is based, we solemnly affirm 
that, in theevent of these Bills becoming law ard 
until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civiily 
to obey these laws and such other laws as a ccm- 
mittee to be hereafter appointed may think tt, 
and we further affirm that in this struggle we will 
faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence’ 
to life, person or property. “ 

Mr. Gandhi was the first signatory and among others 
from Ahmedabad were (1) Vallubhai Javerbhai Patel, 
Bar,-at-Law, (2) Anasuya Sarabhai, (3) Indulal Kanayalal 
Yajnik, whose names have already been mentioned in 
connection with the Home Rule League. The branches 
of the Home Rule League al! over Gujarat threw them- 
selves heart and soul into the work of spreading the 
doctrines of the Satyagraha Sabha and by holding meetinge 
at which exciting speeches were delivered, asaisted in 
popularising the movement in mofussil towns and villages. 
The publication in the newspapers wes followed by the 
appeararce of a large number of posters containing. 
quotations from Thoreau and incitementa to the people 
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-to adopt disobedience of the law. The following is an 
English translation of the posters :— 


I 


Duty of the servants of the country. 

The abodes of just and good men are jails in the king- 
-dom in which men are unjustly imprisoned. 

It is shameful to obey the tyrannical rule. To oppose 
it is easy and good. 

Thoreau. 
I. 

Whom will you respect ? 

Rowlatt Bill or the truth ? 

I see no necessity of teaching the virtue of respecting 
the law. It is always necesgary to respect the truth. 
Thoreau. 
Ill. : 

How can the atrocities of the Rowlatt Bill be stopped ? 

There is no atrocity if a thousand men refuse to pay 
taxes ; but to pay taxes to a Government which commits 
.atrocities is to support such rule and thus encourage 
atrocities. 

Thoreau. 
IV. 


How will the bonds of the Rowlatt Bill be broken ? 
The breaking of the bonds ofwfgvery will commence 
the very day a single patriot is sent‘to prison for having 
opposed slavery and decline to pay taxes. 
Thoreau. 


Fight against the bonds of the Rowlatt Bill. Advice of 
Great Thoreau. : 


A man is psivileged to oppose the rule of tyranny 
‘when the tyranny becomes oppressive. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand persons talk of truth- 
fulness but only one practises it. The value of this one 
is however very great. 

22, All through the month of March the agitation was 
vigorously kept up particularly in the Ahmedabad and 
Kaira districts. The Broach, Surat and the Panch 
“Mahals districts also participated in the movement but, 
ess actively than the former two. 

23. As part of the passive resistance civil disobedience 
policy, literature that had been proscribed by Govern- 
‘ment was reprinted and publicly sold. An unregistered 
newspaper called the Satyagraha edited by Mr. Gandhi 
‘was published, the readers of which were requested to 
‘prepare copies and distribute them. 

%..The following is an English translation of one of 
the issues. :-— 

Read this paper, prepare copies and distribute them 
among your friends and tell them to prepare copies and 
circulate them freely. 

One pice per copy. 


Satyagrahi. . 
(Editor Mohanlal Karamchand Gandhi.) 
(This paper will be published every Monday at 10 in 
the merning.) 
(Bombay Gamdevi—Belangi Road, Chaitra Sud and 
Sanvat 1975.) 


Notice to subseribers. 

This paper is not registered aecording to law. It 
¢annot therefore have an annual subscription. It cannot 
also be guaranteed that the subscriber will always get 
the paper because Government can at any time arrest 
the editor. It is impossible to give any assurance of its 
continuance until and unless someone is ready to take 
up the editorship as soon as Government sends the 
present editor to jail. We shall spare no pains to pro- 
duce a permanent supply of such editors. It is not our 
intention to infringe the provisions of the Press Act; 
but this paper will be published until the Rowlatt Act 
it cancelled. 


Who are we ? 


The answer to a question as to what the Satyagrah* 
will do, solves:—‘‘Who are we?” The object of 
Satyagraha is to get the Rowlatt Bill cancelled, that is 
to say, the object of Satyagrahi is to point out to the 
people in pursuance of the principles of Satyagraha, the 
means to get it repealed. According to the Satyagraha 
vow, the Satyagrahis are to disregard certain laws and 
to go on to jail—pilgrimage. The best example therefore 
that can be shown is that the publication of this paper 
itself violates the law. Amongst other associations it . 
is not imperative that the preceptor should follow the 
doctrine he teaches. I do not on this account find 
fault with these associations. They follow a certain 
principle. The principle of Satyagraha is quite different. 
Herein the precept given is example and hence the 
doctrines advocated in thts paper will have to be well 
tried. And as the value of known remedies is far more 
than that of a new one, we hope that the remedies 
proved by experience will be regarded valuable by the 
readers of this paper and will be adopted by them 
courageously. 

Many interesting events happened yesterday but the 
most interesting was that when the millowners refused 
leave to their mill-hands, the latter celebrated the day ~ 
after finishing their work in the mills. 


25. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu toured the districts of Gujarat 
holding large meetings, denouncing the Bills, recommend- 
ing passive resistance and urging all to sign the pledge. 
At one of these meetings alluding to the reform scheme 
and the Rowlatt Bills, she described Government as @ 
holding in one hand a glass of nectar and in the other a 
cup of poison. At another she urged that Government 
had no right to tyrannise over the whole country for 
the sake of a few revolutionaries. The Bills did not 
intend to give the people justice, and if any one criticised 
the behaviour of a Government servant, he would be 
accused of anarchy and be brought within the clutches 
of the iaw. Government and justice depended on the 
will of the people, and if they were not treated justly, 
they should disobey the authorities. ~ 

26. Mahatma Munshiram alias Swamé Shraddhanandji, 
Political agitator from Lahore, also,visited Ahmedabad 
and Nadiad where he addressed huge meetings, speaking - 
in favour of passive resistance and denouncing the 
Rowlatt Bills. The meeting which he addressed at 
Ahmedabad took place on the 20th March and coincided 
with the celebration of the anniversary of the settlement 
of the strike of mill-hands, About 10,000 mill-hands 
were present at the meeting. The Swami in his speech 
endeavoured to invest the passive resistance movement 
with a religious significance. 

27. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, a Bombay Bhatia and 
enthusiastic home ruler and theosophist, at one of the 
meetings compared India to a lion, which, when irritated, 
killed his irritatore. He deprecated fighting with offen- 
sive weapons and advised the use of the powerful weapen 
of passive resistance. He urged his hearers not to be 
afraid of being sent to prisen, as it was better to go to 
prison than to allow a scourge to fall upon their mother- 

28. The movement became very popular in Ahmedabad 
and Nadiad. The Home Rule League became practically 
merged in the Sabha, the office-bearers and 
members of the former being the leaders of the latter. 

29. The Rowlatt Bills became law on the 2)st March 
1919. This provoked the Satyagrahis to further activities 
all over Gujarat. Riots occurred at Delhi,on the 30th 
March and added to the excitement in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira. 

30. Mr. Gandhi as the President of the Satyagraha 
Sabha fixed the 6th April as a day of general mourning 
on account of the passing of the Rowlatt Bills and called 
Seen enone eeenay oF all, Diets om toes 

y- 

31. ‘In Ahmedabad preparations were made to observe 
the day as suggested by Mr. Gandhi and to organise 
monster processions and meetings. 
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32. On the 3rd of April the District Magistrate, 
Ahmedabad, pointed out to Messrs. Vallubhai Patel and 
Jivanlal Desai, the secretaries of the Sabha, the risk 
incurred by holding the proposed demonstrations remind- 
ing them of the riots in Delhi and the need of avoiding 
a repetition in Ahmedabad. Messrs. Patel and Desai 
assured the District Magistrate that violence was far 
from their wishes, and that none would be resorted to, 
and they gave an assurance that the procession would 
be orderly and that no shopkeeper would be forced to 
close his shop against his will. Accepting these assurances, 
the District Magistrate ordered that the police arrange- 
ments should be unobtrusive and the crowd left to itself. 
The strike was observed and although the promise that 
no pressure would be brought to bear to compel shop- 
keepers to close their shops, was not strictly adhered to, 
on the whole the procession, which was a very large 
one, estimated at 50,000, passed off quietly. Numerous 
black banners and flags, bearing inscriptions in harmony 
with the demonstration and similar to those that appeared 
in the posters alluded to above were carried aloft during 
the procession, which made its way to the bed of the 
river Sabarmati below the Ellis bridge, where infamma- 
tory and exciting speeches were delivered as a finale of 

“the proceedings by Vallubhai Patel, Barrister-at-Law, 
Indulal Yajnik, B.A., LL.B., Kalidas Jaskaran, Pleader. 
The last-named in the course of his speech said that 
warrants for the arrest of seven of the leaders had been 
issued, but they would not be deterred. He hoped that 
when they were arrested, others would be ready to take 

«their places and continue the agitation. The statement 
about the warrants was untrue. Though the speakers may 
have intended and advised the assembly to resist the 
Bills until they were revoked by adopting the attitude 
of passive resistance against Government, and civil 
disobedience of the law, the uneducated among the 
audience unable to differentiate between active and 
passive resistance or between defiant and “ civil” dis- 
Obedience, probably interpreted the harangues according 
to their own intellectual standard as exhortations to 
aggressive resistance and disobedience and went home 
imbued with the idea that it was their bounden duty 
to forcibly coerce Government into a withdrawal of the 
objectionable laws by all means in their power whenever 
their leaders called upon them to do so. 


Crapter V. 


Outbreak of violence on 10th April. 


33. The events of the 9th, 10th and 11th April are 
thus described in the judgment of the learned president 
of the first special tribunal :— 

** On April 9th there was another meeting of Satyagrahis 
in the river-bed, in which reference was made to the 
Rowlatt Bills in connection with Swadeshi. Inthis same 
month a paper known as Hind Swarajya written by 
Mr. Gandhi and proscribed by Government in 1914 was 
sold in Ahmedabad, apparently for the express purpose 
of setting an example of how to disobey the law. Un- 
registered newspapers were published apparently with 
the same intent. By these two movements, the mill 
association movement and the Satyagraha movement 
Mr. Gandhi and M’ss Anasuya had attained a position 
of great influence in Ahmedabad both among the mill- 
hands and among other classes. The enormous attend- 
ance at the meeting shows the extent to which popular 
interest was aroused. No evidence has been adduced 
to show that there was at any time any direct incite- 
ment to violence given either by Mr. Gandhi or by his 
immediate lieutenants, but it is obvious that such a 
doctrine as that of ‘refusing respectfully to obey the 
laws’ was at least likely to be made use of by seditious 
persons to promote deeds of violence. Nor was it likely 
that the illiterate crowds to whom these doctrines were 
offered would be likely to appreciate the difference bet- 
ween active and passive resistance. Once the duty of 
loyal obedience was removed, violence was bound to 
issue on sufficient cause arising. The prox'mate cause 
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of the Ahmedabad disturbances consisted of two rumours 
of which one was wholly and the other partially false. 
The first rumour was that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested. 
This rumour reached Ahmedabad early on the morning 
of the 10th April. It resulted in the outbreak with 
which the present trial is chiefly concerned. The second 
rumour was that Mies Anasuya had been arrested. This 
rumour reached Ahmedabad early in the morning of the 
llth April. This rumour served greatly to accentuate 
the existing excitement and was followed by a second 
mob outbreak tn the course of which Sergeant Fraser 
was killed, the Collector and District Superintendent of 
Police were assaulted and almost all the Government 
offices including both the big offices and the numerous 
police chowkies were wrecked and burnt by a wildly in- 


‘furiated mob. The disturbances were only suppressed 


on both days by calling in the aid of the military. They 
were the immediate result of the rumours already noted 
acting upon minds already excited and prepared by the 
Propaganda above described. Mr. V. J. Patel who 
defended accused Nos. 2 and 3 and is himself deseribed 
as the secretary of the Satyagraha cross-examined Sub- 
Inspector Kothawala with a view to showing that the 
leading Satyagrahis were at least innocent of intending 
to promote violence. Mr. Kothawala admitted that 
certain of these leaders did assist him in pacifying the 
crowd on the morning of the 11th April and that after 
the riot of the 10th, the public meeting already called 
for that evening to consider the news of Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest was expedited. To the handbill convening the 
meeting was attached a notice purporting to be signed 
by Mr. V. J. Patel in which as Secretary of the Satyagraha 
Sabha and in Mr. Gandhi’s name he expressly called for 
& general strike (holiday) in celebration of the arrest 
and requested that the work should be carried ‘ further 
with double zeal and faith.’ To address such ambiguous 
words to illiterate mill-hands was at the best extreme 
foolishness. They were no doubt given a definite inter- 
pretation in favour of direct and violent action by sedi- 
tious agitators.” 

The news of the arrest created universal excitement. 
particularly amongst the mill employees by whom Gandhi 
was held in high esteem. Their feelings were in a very 
excitable condition, which had been produced among 
them by the inffammatory discourses denouncing Gov- 
ernment and urging defiance of the law and resistance 
to authority, that had been delivered at the several 
meetings held during the preceding few days. The 
news of Gandhi’s arrest produced the spark necessary 
to ignite the combustible material that had thus accumu- 
lated. The workmen in most of the mills immediately 
“‘ downed tools,” the shops were closed, some voluntarily, 
some forcibly, others through fear, and a general strike 
was observed. People were forcibly compelled to alizht 
from conveyances and proceed on foot. Those who 
refused or tried to drive away were stoned. From 1 p.at. 
large crowds assembled on the roads in the vicinity of 
the railway station and moved about compelling 
shopkeepers to close their shops, behaving in a rowdy 
manner and shouting out “‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jas.” 
At about 2-30 p.m. two European weaving masters, 
Messrs. Sagar and Steeples, who were driving home, 
were stopped and made to turn back towards the 
Kalupur Chowky, where they dismissed their carriage 
and made an attempt to get to their home by getting 
on the motor lorry belonging to the Government dairy 
which was proceeding to the Camp. The lorry was 
stopped, Sagar and Steeples compelled to alight and 
stoned back to the Kalupur Police Chowky where they 
took refuge. The police at the chowky persuaded the 
crowd to withdraw and telephoned to headquarters for 
an armed party. Sagar and Steeples made another 
attempt to escape but were again attacked and stoned 
by the crowd and forced to seek shelter in a dharmasala, 
from where they sallied forth once more with the hope 
of escaping the mob. They were again attacked and 
forced to take shelter in the Beehive flour mill, where 
they were joined by a party of eight armed police under 
two sub-inspectors. The crowd attacked the mill, 
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forced the entrance, destroyed the telephone, wrecked 
the office and set fire tothe mill records. They demanded 
the surrender of the two Europeans and called upon 
the police to depart. The Europeans and police had 
taken refuge on the uprer floor of the mill. The mob 
then started getting fire to the base of the mill. The 
police fired over their heads Lut this did not deter tle 
crowd beyond sending them tack a few races. Tle 
mill people fearing the destruction of their premises, 
insisted on the Europeans and police vacating and prac- 
tically forced them out. The two Europeans came out 
accompanied by one sub-inspector and four aimed 
policemen and tried to force a passage through the crowd 
in order to escape. They were set upon, stoned and 
assaulted with sticks. In self-defence the police fired. 
One of the Europeans, Sagar, managed to escape, but 
Steeples with the four policemen had to rush to the 
upper floor of a chawl on the opposite side of the road. 
The upper floor is flanked by a narrow oren verandah 
balcony facing the street. There are ‘six rooms in the 
block opening into the balcony. All the doors were 
locked or bolted from the inside, the inmates having 
made their escape by the back as soon as the mob ap- 
proached. As soon as they reached the talcony, the 
fugitives were expoced to the mob, who felted them 
with stones and tried to rush the staireace that led up 
to the balcony. Two of the policemen tried to guard 
the approach but were unable to do so. Meanwhile 
Steeples and three of the policemen forced open one of 
the doors and escaped from the building throvgh an oren- 
ing that had been made in the back wall of the room. 
One policeman was seized by the mob and thrown from 
the balcony into the road where he was brutally assaulted 
and died in a short time. At 3-30 p.m. the District 
Magistrate, who was in his office at the Bhadar which 
is on the opposite side of the city at a distance of about 
two miles, received a telephone message that the 
railway station was being attacked by a mob. He 
rang up the station master who reported that the mob 
had moved away from the station, but were still in the 
neighbourhood and had besieged two Europeans and 
some policemen in a mill. The District Magistrate rang 
up the District Superintendent of Police and directed 
him to get together as many men as he could from the 
headquarter Jines and send them down to the railway 
station. He also informed the District Superintendent 
of Police that he was sending his motor car to fetch 
him to the District Magistrate’s office from where both 
of them would proceed to the scene of the disturbance. 
The Superintendent of Police ordered an armed’ party 
of twenty-four men to proceed towards the station from 
the headquarters lines which are situated about 24 miles 
from the railway station. He arrived at the District 
Magistrate’s office at 5 P.M. Both proceeced towards 
the scene of the disturbance and when they arrived 
within view of the crowd, they found it to be so dense 
that the possibility of getting out of it once they entered 
was very remote, 80 the District Magistrate scribbled a 
note to the Officer Commanding the troops at Ahmedabad 
informing him of the situation and requesting the despatch 
of a military force to deal with the mob. The note was 
sent by the District Magistrates motor. The District 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police taking a few 
armed policemen from the Idgah Chowky proceeded on 
foot, pushing their way through the crowd, which though 
sullen and hostile, offered no opposition to their progress. 
On arrival at the chawl, where the policeman was lying 
injured, they found twenty-four policemen guarding 
five persons who had been arrested, and three or four 
wounded policemen, including the one who had been 
thrown from the balcony, who among other injuries 
had a ghastly wound on the back of his head over which 
the scalp was hanging loose. The District Magistrate 
and Superintendent of Police had the injured policemen 
removed to hospital. The condition of affairs that 
existed is thus deacribed by the District Magistrate :— 
“I am not certain of the time when we arrived but 
think that it was shortly after 5 p.m. We remained on 
the spot until the arrival of the troope at dusk 6-30 p.m. 
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or somewhat later. The crowd attempted nothing 
against us but occasionally pressed forward upon the 
armed police. The Superintendent of Police and I kept 
walking up and down ordering them back and were 
assisted in so doing by two men in Salyagrahi costume 
who apreared to be the leaders. Every now and then 
these men called for a cheer for Mr. Gandhi whereupcn 
the crowd shouted ‘Gandhi Mahatma ki jai’ and were 
obviously excited by their own cries. I am of opinion 
that the Sutyagrahis honestly desired to avoid violence 
thovgh their encouragement of these cries was distinctly 
dangerous. The crowd fluctuated in size, sometimes 
incieasing and pressing forward, sometimes thim ing 
away. ‘There were two or three thousands of them 
when the numbers were greatest. The Superintendent 
of Police asked me whether the prisoners should not Le 
released as the sight of them was rendering the mob 
dangerous. I agreed with him that it was neither pru- 
dent nor necessary to retain them as the force was not a 
large one and was completely surrounded. Accordingly 
their names were taken and they were allowed to depart. 
One of the Satyagrahis undertook to produce them when 
called upon. This man who was subsequently tried 
and acquitted by the tribunal acted as if he were the 
leader of the mob, voicing their demands for the release 
of the prisoners and the withdrawal of the police. As 
he appeared to have authority with the crowd he was 
requested to use his influence and induce them to allow 
the removal of the dying man to the civil hospital. 
He did so successfuly and the constable was carried off 
upon a charzoy but expired before he arrived. . 


‘The demeanour of the crowd was hostile but on the 
whole they did not behave badly for the hour and a 
half during which we were awaiting the military. A 
few stones were thrown without aim or effect. There 
was a large number of boys and youngsters present. The 
bulk of the mob appeared to be mill-hands. At 6-30 
or 6-45 p.m. Colonel Fraser arrived with a force of about. 
100 men who spread out across the road and cleared it 
as they advanced. A guard of 30 men was left at the 
Prem gate by the Beehive mill and another body at 
the Kalupur gate about 500 yards further south. The 
rest of the men were left at the station. The crowd 
dispersed before them without any show of resistance. 
T remained at the station until about 9-45 or 10 p.m. and 
on driving back to Shahi Bagh found all the streets in 
the neighbourhood deserted. Apparently all excitement 
had subsided.” 

Six persons were tried for the murder of the constable. 
Four were convicted and two acquitted. The following 
extract from the judgment of the tribunal that disposed 
of the case is instructive :— : 

“The effect of the agitation against the Rowlatt Act 
described as the Kala Kaida (Black Act) and of the 
Satyagraha movement on the minds of the mill-hands 
of Ahmedabad of whom there is an enormous number 
in the city can clearly be traced in the events of the 
10th and llth April last. The Satyagraha vow was 
being circulated for signatures by Satyagrahi agents like 
accused No. 2. Whatever its real meaning and import 
may be to the educated, it was likely to be entirely 
misconstrued or misunderstood by labourers and mill- 
hands. To them it would rather mean a license for 
violating the laws of the land with impunity. The 
natural effect of selling proscribed literature like the 
Hind Swarajya in open defiance of the law on the minds 
of the illiterate would be that the Sarkar had become 
powerless and that they could impose their will on the 
Government by defying the law. These facts have a 
pertinent and immediate bearing on the question of the 
intention of the mob which had collected in the vicinity 
of the Prem Darwaza on the 10th April. 


“Turning now to the occurrence of the 9th April we 
find that a meeting was held near the Ellis bridge at 
which references were made to the Rowlatt Act and 
Swadeshi and another meeting attended by about 4,000 
persons including merchants and mill-hands was held at 
the Manila] Mansions the same evening. - 
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“On a careful consideration of these facts I have 
come to the conclusion that though the proximate cause 
,or the causa causans of the riot on the 10th April was 
the spreading of the rumour that Mr. Gandhi had been 
arrested, the persistent agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act and the Sutyagraha propaganda were contributory 
causes. The leaders of the Satyagraha movements must 
have realised this as they advertised a meeting below 
the Ellis bridge for the evening of the 10th to give 
instructions about the Rowlatt Bills and the riots which 
had taken place that day.” 

34. In other parts of the town and especially in the 
thoroughfares leading from,the railway station large 
crowds were on the move behaving ina disorderly manner, 
forcing shopkeepers to close their shops, stoning the 
police and compelling people to get out of their carriages. 
The Victoria Cinema building was considerably damaged 
because it had not closed the previous Sunday, the 6th 
April, the day ordained by Gandhi to be observed as one 
of mourning on account of the passing of the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

35. In the evening a mass meeting was held below 
the Ellis bridge at which Vallubhai Patel, Mre. Gandhi, 
wife of M. K. Gandhi, and Indulal Yajnik spoke. Un- 
fortunately no authentic report of the speeches is avail- 
able, as the proceedings are said to have been very 
confused and noisy. The crowd however dispersed 
without committing any more eerious mischief that 
night. 

36. Military pickets were posted during the night 
at tho railway station and at the Prem Darwaza, the 
gateway in the city wall Jeading from the railway station 
into the city. On the night of the 10th and early morn- 
ing of the 11th April armed police guards were posted 
at the following places :— 


: Head 
Constables. Constables. 
(1) Khas Bazar Chowky 3 13 
(2) Idgah Chowky she Sais: 1 6 
(3) Electric Power Station . 1 3 
(4) Bank of Bombay Guard . 1 3 
(3) Lockup Guard $ . 1 9 
(6) Rajnagar Mills ‘s 1 4 
(7) Aryodaya Mills . 1 4 


The available men at headquarters were kept in readi- 
ness. The night passed without anything untoward 
occurring in the city. k 


Craprer VI. 


The events of 11th April. 


37. The morning of the 11th April saw all the mills 
closed down, crowds of mill-hands assembled outside the 
Prem Darwaza and mixed crowds moving along all the 
streets and thoroughfares of the city. Most of the 
shops were unopened. The arrest of Gandhi was the 
prevailing topic coupled with exaggerated accounts of 
the number of persons shot by the police on the previous 
evening. To add to the excitement, a mischievous 
rumour got abroad that Miss Anasuya had also been 
arrested. This increased the excitement among the mill- 
hands who soon manifested a turbulent disposition 
and proceeded to indulge in hooliganism. They moved 
about in bands, armed with sticks which they looted 
from shops where stocks are kept for sale, and seizing 
anvthing that could be used as a weapon, proceeded to 
different mills and factories which they suspected were 
surreptitiously working, and behaved boisterously until 
they were satisfied that no work was going on. They 
rushed through the streets shouting and brandishing 
their sticks compelling shops and business places to 
close, and stoning the police. The District Magistrate 
and Superintendent of Police visited the vicinity of the 
previous evening's disturbance and passed up the Richey 
Road about 8-30 a.m. They stopped at one point midway 
between the Prem Darwaza and the Khas Bazar Chowky 
to speak to the city inspector of police who was cycling. 
Their car was surrounded by a mob. As they drove off 


they were pelted with stones. Further on in the vicinity 
of the Victoria gardens, they saw an infuriated mob 
of about 200 mill-hands rushing towards them from the 
direction of the Ellis bridge. They escaped molestation 
by swerving to the right and realising the seriousness 
of the situation proceeded to the Camp where they 
arranged for the military to be sent into the city to deal 
with the rioters. Meanwhile a crowd proceeded to the 
Bhadar near the Lal Darwaza and set fire to the mandap 
erected for holding the matriculation examination, 
destroying the whole structure as well as all the desks 
and chairs that it contained. The municipal fire engines 
were summoned to extinguish the fire. When they 
arrived the firemen were threatened and the hose pipes 
cut so as to render them useless. The residence of the 
Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, adjoins 
the site where the examination mandap stood. There 
were a number of surplus wooden posts lying below the 
outhouses of the Engineer's bungalow. These were set 
an fire. Mr. Tyabjee, the Executive Engineer, in order 


“to save his premises from catching fire, made an attempt 


to extinguish the burning posts, but was forced to desist 
by being stoned and threatened that his bungalow would 
be set fire to, if he persisted trying to save the posts 
from destruction, 

38. After burifing the mandap the mob proceeded to 
the group of buildings comprising the Collector's office, 
the record room, the Sub-Registrar’s office, the City 
Survey office and the City Magistrate’s office and set 
fire to them. While the work of devastation was in 
progress, Mr. Tyabjee, the Executive Engineer, with 
Mrs. Tyabjee, passed on their way to the residence of 
Colonel Tuke, the Civil Surgeon, with the object of 
enquiring about the safety of Mrs. Tuke who was alone 
in her bungalow which is situated within 50 yards from 
the Collector’s office. Mr. Tyabjee remonstrated with 
an English-speaking Indian youth who appeared to be 
directing the operations and told him that Gandhi would 
die of grief when he heard what they had done. The 
youth replied that they would burn everything until 
Gandhi and Anasuya were released and asked Mr. Tyabjee 
to leave him alone. A crowd closed round Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyabjee. His person was searched to see if he 
had any weapon concealed and he was allowed to enter 
Colonel Tuke’s compound only on condition that he 
promised to prevent Mrs. Tuke using a revolver which 
they had seen with her. While Mr. Tyabjee was being 
searched for arms, his pocket was picked of a purse 
containing a small amount of money. 

39. When the Collector's office was set fire to, Mrs. 
Tuke’s compound was picketed outside by the crowd. 
Mrs. Tuke was alone in the bungalow and realising 
that the situation was critical armed herself with her 
husband’s revolver and awaited developments. The 
crowd surrounding the compound tried to dissuade the 
Tyabjees from entering saying it would not be safe as 
they intended to burn the bungalow. One of them 
accompanied them in to prevent their being molested by 
the mob some of whom may not have approved of the 
permission to enter. Mr. Nowrojee Vakil and a member 
of the Salvation Army followed the Tyabjees to enquire 
after Mrs. Tuke, followed later by medical students 
sent from the civil hospital. The mob dispersed 
without doing any damage to Colonel Tuke’s bungalow. 

40. After setting fire to the Collector's offices, the 
crowd made for the Bank of Bombay which is situated 
about 100 years away and on the opposite of the road 
from the Government office, but were held up by the police 
guard of one head constable and three constables who 
fired and wounded a few and thereby saved the bank. 
The same mob attacked the subsidiary jail in which 
there were fifty prisoners confined. They set fire to the 
gateway to force an entrance, but were driven off by 
the police guard who fired and wounded a few. Two 
prisoners escaped during the attack but were subsequently 
re-arrested. 

41. Mr. Vallubhai Patel, the Secretary of the Sa/ya- 
graha Sabha, and the signatory to the notice promulgated 
the previous day about the arrest of Gandhi, calling 
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for a general strike and inviting the attendance at the 
meeting to be held on the evening of the 10theApril, 
lives quite close to the Bombay Bank and the group of 
offices that were burnt. At the time of the burning of 
these offices and of the attack on the Bombay Bank 
and subsidiary jail he was in his house along with 
Dr. Kanuga, Indulal Yajnik, Krishnalal Desai and 
Kalidas Jaskaran Javeri, all prominent members of 
the Satyagraha Sabha. None of these gentlemen made 
any attempt to approach the mob to dissuade them 
from the work of destruction that they were engaged 
in. Not only did they refrain from interfering but they 
also did not venture downstairs to attend to.the wounded, 
8 couple of whom were lying in front of their door. 
Certain inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram, who were 
present by order at Mr. Vallubhai Patel’s house, helped 
to remove the wounded to hospital. When Dr. Kanuga 
was questioned about his behaviour in that, being a 
medical man, he did not attempt to render any aid to 
the wounded lying at his door, he replied “‘ call it fear 
or anything you like, but I did not feel equal to leaving 
the room.” Indulal Yajnik’s explanation on this point 
isinstructive. He said “ I saw the pandal, the Collector's 
and the Magistrate’s offices, the office of the North Daskroi 
Mamlatdar and the telegraph office burning away as 
I was drafting a message to be sent to the Associated 
Press. I and my friends assembled at Mr. Patel’s house 
did not go out to dissuade the mob from committing 
acts of violence for two reasons. Firstly when we saw 
the building on fire we never thought another would be 
set on fire immediately afterwards. The whole proceed- 
ings took us unawares and caused us a series of painful 
surprises. Secondly we thought that no useful purpose 
would be served by appealing to a mob which has em- 
barked on a course of violence and was altogether out 
of control. I saw the guard firing from the Bank of 
Bombay building and two wounded persons lying near 
our house, who were removed to the civil hospital.” 

42. Mr. Kalidas Jaskaran, when he was asked why 
he did not make any attempt to prevent the offices being 
burned, replied: ‘“‘ you deny us the right to carry arms 
and you expect us to go and face an infuriated mob.” 
When he was asked whether even if he had possessed 
arms on this occasion he would have ventured to face 
the mob and use the arms, he said that being a Jain 
he would never hurt or kill anyone. 

43. These are the gentlemen who delivered speeches 
to illiterate crowds urging them to set aside fear, to com- 
mit deeds of valour, to suffer hardships, and to go to 
prison, rather than submit to obedience to objectionable 
laws. It is true that on the morning of the 11th they 
were about the streets endeavouring to calm the crowds 
and at the suggestion of the District Magistrate they 
persuaded a crowd, which had assembled near the Prem 
Darwaza, to follow them to Mirzapur to meet Anasuya 
at her house, but found on arrival that only a small 
tumber had done so, the remainder having dropped 
out on the way. When, however, the mob later resorted 
to incendiarism and violence, these leaders did not make 
any effort to restrain the fury of the mob or to save any 
property. It is not as if by doing.so incurred any risk 
of personal injury. The rioters never attacked any 
private Indian individual and seemed resolved only on 
assaulting Europeans, whether official or non-official, 
and a few selected unpopular Indian officials such as 
Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas and Khan Bahadur Hussain- 
khan Dhanekhan who had become unpopular owing to 
their activity as magistrates. 

44. From the Collector’s office the crowd passed on to 
the electric power house in the Shahpur quarter of the 
town which they attacked and compelled ¢o close down. 
Not content with stopping the work, they attacked the 
premises to which some damage was done. The Euro- 
pean manager, Mr. Brown, was severly assaulted and 
would most probably have been killed but for the fidelity 
ef some of his Indian staff, who concealed him and 
induced the mob to believe he had left the premises. 
The: power house would probably have been destroyed 
but for the presence of the police guard of one head 


constable and three constables who fired three rounds 
of buckshot after they were assaulted by showers of 
stones. By 10 a.m. the streets-were overrun by riotors 
mobs who attacked police chowkies and every building 
they thought or were instructed to be Government 
property. Chowkies that were isolated were set fire to, 
and the contents burned inclusive of the uniform and 
private kit of the policemen stationed there. Those 
that were not isolated were wrecked, all the woodwork 
removed and burnt along with the men’s kit in front 
of the chowkies. The latter chowkies were not burned 
because of the risk of setting fire to the adjoining privately 
owned buildings. 

45. The Daskroi Jfamlatdar’s office on the Mirzapur 
Road with al] the records, etc., was completely destroyed 
by fire. The Government ‘elegraph office was similarly 
completely burned atter the mob had first destroyed 
and smashed all the instruments and furniture. 

46. Lieutenant Macdonald of the Army Clothing 
Department, who was proceeding as usual from his resi- 
dence to office in the city, was forced to take refuge in 
the upper storey of the Delhi Chakla police chowky 
where he was besieged by a mob and pelted with stones 
and empty bottles one of which cut his hand. It seems 
probable he would have fared much worse but for the 
opportune arrival of the military at about 11 a.m. 

47. The Delhi gate of the city, the post cftice and 
police chowky adjoining it were set fire to and destroyed 
along with their contents. 


48. A privete building at Lal Darwaza which resembled 
@ police chowky was also set fire to and destroyed. 

49. Meanwhile a body of three hundred indian infantry 
started from the Camp at 10-10 a.m. under the orders 
of Lieut.-Colonel Preston, Commanding the 1/97th In- 
fantry, who in the absence of Lieutcnant-Colonel Frazer, 
the Officer Commanding the Station, despatched them 
at the request of the District Magistrate. After arrang- 
ing for the despatch of the military the District Magis- 
trate and Superintendent of Police returned to their 
quarters where they received telephone messages about 
the burning of the Government offices and the attack 
on Lieutenant Macdonald. They returned to the military 
lines and ‘arranged for the despatch of another body 
of 200 infantry under Major Kirkwood, to reinforce the 
first. The District Magistrate took Colonel Preston 
and the Superintendent of Police in his car and proceeded 
to the city, overtaking the first military detachment 
just inside the Delhi gate. At the request of the District 
Magistrate Lieutenant-Colonel Preston posted a guard of 
30 men over the Delhi gate. The remainder were- 
divided into two bodies one of which marched to the 
Ghee Kanta road towards the Panch Kuwa Naka and 
the other proceeded vid the Mirazpur road towards the 
Bhadar where the Government offices were burning. 
Both parties were to meet at the Pankor Naka which 
is the centre of the city. The District Magistrate, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Preston and the Superintendent of 
Police accompanied the Bhadar party. As they approa- 
ched the Lal Darwaza they saw the Daskroi Mamlatdar’s 
office in full blaze, the roof having already fallen in. 
At the approach of the military the rioters, in the vicinity 
of the burning offices in the Bhadar ran away. Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Preston asked the District Magistrate for 
orders about firing and was told he could open fire on any 
one engaged in incendiarism, or who attack the troops. 
The military cleared the road without firing a shot, and 
stopped at the Pankor Naka. A line of troops was 
drawn across the road and left to guard the spot. The 
remainder were marched back to the Khas Bazar outaide 
the Three Gates, thence vid Oliphant road to the muni- 
cipal office where another military guard was posted 
The remainder returned to the Pankor Naka where 
they were joined by the other half of the force. At 
about 11-30 a.m. a mob of about fifty rioters, some armed 
with swords and the rest with other weapons, attacked 
the military guard under Lieutenant Larkin posted at 
the Panch Kuwa Naka. Lieutenant Larkin was wounded 
on the arm. The military then fired on the mob and 
one of them said to be the leader was severly wounded 
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and died after removal shortly after in the ‘civil hospital. 
The military reinforcement of two hundred men under 
Major Kirkwood arr ved-immediately after. They were 
employed in clearing the street as far as the rise where 
Richey Road begins. The crowd retreated before the 
troops, booing, shouting and throwing stones. . Stones 
were also thrown from the windows and roofs of the 
houses in the street. The situation at noon was as 
follows: The Delhi, Prem, Kalupur and Astodia gates 
of the city and the western entrance to the Richey Road 
were strongly held by the military. Practically the 
whole of the city north-west of a line drawn from the 
Ellis bridge to the municipal office and from the latter 
to the Delhi gate was similarly protected. The military 
force in and near the city numbered six hundred. In 
addition there were fifty-one armed policemen at various 
posts. The unarmed police were swept away by the 
overwhelmingly hostile crowds before the arrival of 
the military. Information was received that the rioters 
were marching towards the Shahi Bagh to attack the 
liquor warehouse, the municipal workshops, the police 
headquarters lines with its reserve of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the railway bridge over the Sabarmati, and the 
water pumping station. A military force of 80 men 
under Colonel Preston marched to Shahi Bagh vid the 
Ghee Kanta and Delhi gate and posted guards. No 
attack was however made. 


50. Meantime the mob in the different parts of the 
city, undeterred by the presence of the military, continued 
to give trouble and committed various outrages in the 
east and south of the town. At noon they raided the 
“Swami Narayan and Gosaiji Maharaj temples and looted 
several guns and swords with which they armed them- 
selves and continued their depredations. About 2 p.m. 
an European sergeant of police, named Fraser, who 
had concealed himself in a bicycle shop on the Richey 
Road was barbarously murdered and his mutilated 
body thrown into the road. This shop is situated within 
209 yards of the Pan‘or Naka where the military had 
been posted since 11 a.m. but was screened from view 
by a mass of people facing the military party and by a 
rising bend oa the road. Four persons were sent up for 
this taurder, o2e wa3 acquitted and three were convicted, 
‘013 receiving a death seatence which Government altered 
to transportatioa for life. Later in the afternoon tha 
rioters attacked, looted and wrecked the houses of Rao 
Bahadur Balakhidas, Deputy Collector and Personal 
Assi3tant to the Collector of Ahmedabad, and of Khan 
Bahadur Huss iinkhan, a retired Police Inspector and 
Honorary Magistrate. Both these gentlemen with their 
families had to flee for their lives and succeeded in 
‘escaping. Their houses were completely looted and 
everything that could be destroyed without fire was 
destroyed beyond repair. The houses would have been 
burned also but for the owners of the adjoining houses 
who naturally interfered in their own interests. Three 
liquor shops were broken open, the liquor which the 
rioters could not consume was emptied into the drains, 
and the furniture was smashed. One shop was com- 
pletely burnt down, its isolated situation in respect to 
neighbouring buildings favouring this mode of destruc- 
tion. i 
51. Lieutenant Fitzpatrick who was on duty with the 
troops on the Richey Road describes the attitude of 
the crowd as keeping at a distance of about 20 paces, 
throwing and slinging stones with great boldness. Both 
he and Major Kirkwood were several times hit with 
stones. The leader of the mob in that locality was a 
Sanyasi who kept inciting the mob to commit fresh 
deeds of violence, shouting out that he was eager to 
consume “ white flesh.” He even attempted to seduce 
the Indian troops by saying they were brothers and 
therefore the military should not fire on them. Among 
the crowd Lieutenant Fitzpatrick says were many black- 
coated white-turbaned men, whom he understood to 
be Satyagrahis. Trays of sweetmeats were constantly 
being brought by respectably dressed men from side 
streets and distributed to the mob. While patrolling 
down the road with a party the Lieutenant came upon a 


mob burning the city gate. Many of them were drunk, 
probably from the effects of- the liquor looted from a 
neighbouring shop that had been burned. They threw 
stones at the troops, abused them, mae indecent gestures 
at them, and dispersed only when they were fired upon. 
Major Kirkwood with another party had to fire on a 
mob engaged in burning the Astodia gate. The municipal 
pumping station outside the Jamalpur gate was attacked 
by the mob and badly damaged. They thought that 
the Engineer in charge was a European and demanded 
his surrender. The Engineer who is an Indian deemed 
it prudent to decamp. It was only after the mob were 
satisfied that there was no European on the premises 
and that the place was not owned by Government that 
they abandoned the attack. 

52. Throughout the evening the mobs continued to 
move about the streets making hostile demonstrations 
and while avoiding coming to close quarters with the 
military, they showed no sign of being in the least afraid 
of the troops. Wherever they could they cut the tele- 
phone wires and smashed the electric lamps. All the 
police chowkies were wrecked. The walls of the chowky 
near the Fernandez bridge on Richey Road were dis- 
figured by obscene seditious and inciting writings, ins 
for example :— “ 

“ The British Raj is gone.” ‘ The King of 
is defeated and Swaraj is established.” 
“Kill all Europeans.” ‘‘ Murder them wherever 

: they be found.” 

“The British Empire will soon pass away and will 
also pass away here ” (India). 

“‘ Victory ; Victory ; Victory to Mahatma Gandhi.” 

“ This stable has been cleaned and is now a urinal.” 

“This is a brothel.” 

“* Secure Swaraj.” 

The obscene ones are unfit to be quoted here but have 
been made available for perusal by members of the 
committee. r 

53. Fugitive Europeans and Anglo-Indians from the 
mill area, the Sabarmati station and the across-river 
suburb made their way to Shahi Bagh, where they were 
accommodated in either the Commiasioner’s or Collector’s 
bungalows. Most of the Europeans from the mills in 
the neighbourhood of main railway station took refuge 
at a latter place where there was a strong military 
guard. 

54. Lieut nant-Colonel Fraser, the Officer Commanding 
the Station, decided to issue an order to the troops in the 
city (vide Appendix 5), which was to come into force 
at 4 p.m. on the 12th April, that they were to fire at 
sight on any group of ten persons and after dark on 
any person who did not answer and come up when 
challenged. Cyclostyled notices to the above effect were 
distributed and posted up throughout the city between 
9a.m. and noon. The order came into force as arranged 
and was interpreted by the people as placing the city 
under martial law. The military strength at Ahmedabad 
was 2,000. Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser utilized these to the 
best advantage considering they were mostly untrained. 
He considered the force insufficient to deal with the 
situation and applied to Bombay for reinforcements on 
the 11th April. The major portion of the force were on 
duty in the city, leaving 200 to act as a reserve in the 
Camp. It was necessary to arrange some system of 
relief, as the men in the city had been continuously on 
duty for long hours and required rest. Rumours of 
contemplated attacks by armed insurgents from outside 
Ahmedabad necessitated extra precautions which the 
limited strength was unable to meet. The arrival there- - 
fore of aid from Bombay was anxiously awaited. Owing 
to the stoppage of the electric power house and the 
damage to the service wires and lamps, the city was 
unlit. The municipal drainage pumping station of 
Jamalpur had ceased to work and the municipal staff 
had disappeared. The sanitary condition of the city 
threatened to become perilous in the absence of conser- 
vancy arrangements and the accumulation of sewage in 
the sewers. Fortunately the municipal water works 
continued to supply water. 
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55. The telegraph wires were cut during the night of 
tthe 11th April-and prevented communication with other 
places. A mob of rioters burned the railway level- 
-crossing gates at Sarangpur Road outside the Ahmeda- 
‘bad station yard limits and tried to set fire to the wooden 
‘sleepers of a culvert, besides removing the keys of the 
rails. They were dispersed by the military. No arrests 
“were made. The same night a plot was hatched at 
Barejdi railway station, which is 11 miles from Ahmeda- 
bad, to remove a rail over a bridge with the object of 
derailing the troop train that was derailed in fact the 
-same night further south at Nadiad. The plot failed 
for want of co-operation that was relied upon from the 
next station. To make up for the failure the same 
sonspirators cut the telegraph wires on both sides of 
the station on the following morning. In this connec- 
tion nine persons were sent up for trial before the first 
tribunal. Seven were convicted and two acquitted. A 
Yail was removed on the railway near Nadiad and derailed 
.@ troop train conveying 200 British troops sent as re- 
inforcements from Bombay to Ahmedabad. Their 
arrival was consequently delayed by several hours. The 
-Commigsioner, Northern Division, and the Inspector 
General of Police arrived along with the British troops 
during the afternoon of the 12th April. The arrival of 
these reinforcements and the proclamation about firing 
on groups of 10 had a wholesome effect in bringing the 
people to their senses, the effect of which soon became 
apparent. 

56. Sporadic outbursts of disorder on the outskirts of 
the city continued till the 13th morning, but were of a 
mild character. The so-called martial law order was 
cancelled on the morning of the 14th (vide Appendix 6) 
-and the fact made known by the distribution broadcast 
of printed handbills. The military continued to remain 
-in the city, but only as guards at fixed centres. 


The regular police at Ahmedabad were rapidly rein- 
forced by detachments from other districts, smounting 
in all to 3 Sub-Inspectors, 151 foot constabulary and 
46 mounted policemen, and the military pickets were 
gradually withdrawn. The last acts of violence were 
-the burning on the night of the 13th April 1919 of the 
police post at Sarkhej situated six miles from Ahmedabad 
-and an attempt on the night of the 17th April to tamper 
with the railway line between mileage 335 and 336 at 
-Chharodi which lies midway between Ahmedabad and 
‘Viramgam. The driver of a goods train reported he 
had seen 8 gang of about 50 men on the line and that 
tis engine was heavily jerked. Immediate attention 
-discovered a tie bar and some broken pot sleepers on 
tthe line evidently placed there after the goods train had 
-passed and another tie bar further on which apparently 
“had caused the jerk reported by the driver. No clue 
‘was cbtained of the offenders. 

56-A. Besides Ahmedabad itself and Viramgam, the 
-only other place in the district where military was posted 
.@8 & precautionary measure was Dholka, where on the 
14th April one officer and 90 rank and file were sent. 
“Of these, half the number were withdrawn on the 22nd 
April and the remainder on the 26th July. 

57. On the 14th April the shops commenced to be 
re-opened and were all opened by the 15th April. 

58. On the 13th Gandhi arrived at Ahmedabad and 
-was immediately called for an interview with the Com-. 
‘missioner, the Inspector-General of Police and the District 
Magistrate. He offered his services to assist in restoring 
-order. He then proceeded to his Ashram and issued a 
notice calling a meeting for the 13th, subsequently 
postponed to the 14th. At the meeting Gandhi spoke 
«strongly upbraiding the people for their acts of violence 
-and concluded by saying :— 

“It appears to me that the acts that have been com- 
mitted in Ahmedabad appear to have been organized. 
“They appear to have been arranged. I firmly believe 
that some man or men with education and knowledge 
‘have a hand in them. I can make bold to say that they 
may be educated but not practical men. They have 
misled us in committing wicked acts. I advise you that 
~you should not hereafter be misled in this way. I request 


such men also that they should reflect over and over 
again. I will advise them and you all to read my Hind 
Swarajya on this subject. I have now received infor- 
mation that we could print Hind Swarajya and in doing 
so do not break the law in the least.”” 

“Of the mill-hands the spinners have struck work for 
some time. I will advise them to resume their work 
at once. After resuming work they can make whatever 
demands they wish to make and obtain whatever increase 
they could justly get. If you try to obtain more by 
oppressing the millowners it would be like striking the 
axe on your own feet. It is my special advice to all 
millhands that it is their duty to remain aloof from 
mischief. I beg to remind them that they have given 
@ promise to worthy Anasuya Ben and to me to da s0.” 

“I pray to all that you will all stick to your work. 
The labourers will begin to work in the mills.” 

59. As far as it has been possible to ascertain, the 
number of casualties arising out of the disturbances in 
Ahmedabad from the 10th to the 13th April was twenty- 
eight killed and one hundred and twenty-three wounded. 
It is probable that there were more, but they have not 
been traced. 7 

60. The police in the suppression of the riota in 
Ahmedabad expended ammunition as follows :— 


Buckshot. Ball. Toran. 

10th April . . . 38 (Nil. 38 
llth April . . . 55 46101 
ToraL. . 93 46 139 


The military expended 609 rounds during the whole 
period. : 

61. The only two fatal casualties among the representa- 
tives of law and order were the armed Indian Constable 
Imemkhan who was killed on the 10th April and European 
Sergeant Fraser who was killed on the 11th April. 

62. The reported casualties among the rioters beare a 
somewhat small proportion to the ammunition expended, 
but this is doubtless in large measure due to the fact that 
it was not necessary to resort to concentrated and con- 
tinuous fire. The majority of the cases treated were 
for buckshot wounds. The following statement gives 


the details :-— 
Buck- 4 
Number; Bullet Fatal 
treated. at wounds. cases. REMARES. 
Civit Hospital. i 
10th April. 10 10 | Nat ry 
1th April 63 63 Pd 10 
12th April. 7 17 Nu 7 | * This includes 
a few bullet 
wounds but 
the number 
ta is not avail- 
| able. 
18th April. 4 Ni 4 3 
Private Practi- | 
toners. 
10th April 2t 23 1 3 | tNo details 
forthcoming of 
two men. 
, 
lth April. 28 25 3t 1 t Includes one 
for _ contused 
+ . . + wound caused 
i by rifle butt. 
12th Aprit i 3 SEALs 2°] Nu. 
Tora, ; 151 | 130 10 | 28 


Only one woman and four children were injured by the 
firing. The woman was inside her house and was struck 
by a stray bullet. 

63. The extent of the damage done by the rioters to 
property in Ahmedabad is.estimated as under :— 


5 Rs. 
Government . oats . «  5,93,692 
Municipal . . . 1,35,031 
Private . . . 2,26,046 
Tora, -  9,54,769 
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Subsequent Measures. 


64. After the riots in Ahmedabad had been quelled, 
the District Magistrate issued on the 17th April a notice 
under section 25-A of the District Police Act calling for 
submission of claims for compensation for damage from 
all victims of the riots in Ahmedabad and Viramgam. 

65. The claims submitted within one month amounted 
to Rs. 13,21,769 for Ahmedabad and Rs. 2,34,240 for 
Viramgam. After careful consideration it was decided 
that the amount claimed in Ahmedabad should be re- 
covered by a forfeiture of one week’s wages upon the 
mill-hands and by the imposition of a cess upon all payers 
of income-tax proportionate to the amount at which 
they were last assessed and of a cess upon all house- 
holders. A copy of the order of Collector in the matter 
is appended (vide Appendices Nos. 9—10). The recoveries 
to be made approximate to the amount of the claims. 
The same principles were applied to Viramgam, except 
that in consideration of the fact that a full recovery of the 
amount claimed was beyond the resources of the town 
the amount to berecovered was fixed at Rs: 42,000. 
Accordingly the District Magistrate passed an order under 
section 25-A of the District Police Act 1V of 1890 as 
amended by Act III of 1915 for the recovery of the 
amount. A copy of this order is given in Appendix No. 
10. < 4 

Additional police. 

66. An additional force of 18 men at an annual cost 
of Rs. 6,028 was located at the villages of Barejdi, Nandej 
and neighbouring villages in order to prevent further 
outrages, such as the telegraph wire-cutting and attempt 
to remove rails which the villagers had perpetrated. A 
reference to these crimes has already been made in this 
statement. 


‘Cuarrer VIII. 


Criminal prosecutions. 


67. As soon as order was restored in Ahmedabad, the 
police commenced the investigation of the criminal 
offences that had been committed during the riots and 
some arrests were made within a few days. A scare 
ensued particularly among the mill-hands, many of whom 
absconded and caused some inconvenience to the working 
of the mills. The scare however was very shortlived. 
The police investigations were much hampered by the 
reluctance of members of the public to come forward 
to give evidence. In order to expedite the disposal of 
the cases arising out of the riots Government appointed 
a special tribunal of three Commissioners ynder the 
Defence of India Act. The Commission commenced 
work on the 2nd June. The amount of work to be got 
through by the tribunal was found more than the tribunal 
could deal with expeditiously, so a second tribunal was 
appointed. The latter commenced work on the 22nd 
July and since then, up to the end of November, had been 
solely occupied with the cases from the Kaira district. 
It is expected that both the tribunals will complete 
their work by the end of the year. 

68. The total number of persons placed on trial was :— 


Ahmedabad r . 4 . - 167 
Viramgam . . . . a . 50 


Toran . 217 


Of these the disposal has been as under :—— 


Convicted. Discharged. 
Ahmedabad . ° . 79 88 
Viramgam . . 27 23 
Tora - 106 111 


69. In addition to these 140 persons were arrested on 
prima facie evidence that they had been concerned in the 
disorderly events or had abetted them. They were 
subsequently released on application to the tribunal. 
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The charges against them were withdrawn before the 
cases came on for trial as soon as it was discovered that 
the available evidence against them was not likely to be 
considered sufficient to establish their guilt. In several 
of such cases the witnesses resiled, leaving no alternative 
but to withdraw the charges. 


CuartTer IX. 


Demeanour of the citizens of Ahmedabad. 


70. It has already been shown how the Satyagraht 
leaders created and fanned the excitement connected 
with the Rowlatt Bills and how the excited feelings of 
the people culminated in an outbreak of violent disorder 
as soon as the news of Gandhi’s arrest was announced. 
It has also been shown how these leaders retired to their 
houses as soon as the mob began to destroy property 
and made no attempt either to appeal to the better 
instincts of the misguided and infuriated pupils of their 
teachings or to restrain them in their career of open 
rebellion or to bring them to a more sober frame of mind. 
As stated by the learned president of the first : pecial’ 
tribunal— 


No evidence has been adduced to show that there 
was at any time any direct incitement to violence 
given either by Mr. Gandhi or by his immediate 
lieutenants, but it is obvious that such a doctrine 
as that of ‘ refusing respectfully to obey the laws’ 
was at least likely to be made use of by seditious 
persons to promote deeds of violence. Nor was 
it likely that the illiterate crowds to whom these’ 
doctrines were offered would be likely to appreciate’ 
the difference between active and passive resis- 
tance. Once the duty of loyal obedience was 
removed violence was bound to issue on sufficient 
cause arising. The proximate cause of the Ahme- 
dabad disturbances consisted of two rumours of 
which one was wholly and the other partially 
false. 


71. Several Satyagrahi inmates of Gandhi's Ashram 
under instructions from Mr. Vallubhai Patel, the :ecre- 
tary of the Sabha, were called to the latter’s residence on. 
the 11th and 12th April. They were sent into the city 
to try and keep order, but there is nothing to show that 
their presence had any beneficial effect. When the 
Collector’s and other offices were set on fire, some of 
these Satyagrahis were present and helped to remove to- 
hospital those wounded at the attack on the Bank. They 
have admitted their presence at various parts of the city 
and have stated that they witnessed the disorderly’ 
behaviour of the rioters. They were willing to testify 
to these facts, but when it came to the question of identi- 
fying any of the offenders, they declined pointblank and: 
their refusal was prompted by the advice of Mr. Gandbi 
(vide Appendix 8), who, although he was in Bombay, 
was consulted through Mr. Vallubhai Patel and approved: 
of the refusal. Mr. Gandhi himself was asked to assist 
in securing evidence to prosecute the cases, but expressed 
his reluctance to communicate the facts which might: 
come to his knowledge relating to the disturbances and 
useful for the purposes of the investigation, unless the 
persons communicating such facts consented. It should 
be emphasised that no coramunication from Mr. Gandhi: 
was received that would have facilitated the investiga- 
tions into the offences. . 

The example thus set was followed by all the rich and 
influential citizens, including the members of the Muni- 
cipality from the President downwards. The Indian 
magistracy and higher municipal executive officer 
likewise gave no real assistance in this respect. Not one 
came forward to offer his services to help in restoring 
order, even after the troops were in possession of the 
streets and the riotous mob had ceased from destruction. 
All the upper floor windows and balconies of houses it: 
the respectable quarters were crowded with curious: 
spectators watching the progress of the riots when they 
were at their height. Everywhere could be seen the 
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distribution of sweetmeats and drinking water to the 
rioters by the well-to-do classes. Some may have fur- 
nished these supplies through fear, but from the generous 
and copious manner in which the assistance was rendered, 
4t was evident that the contributors were in sympathy 
with the rioters and that this feeling was the underlying 
motive. Young men of the student class were also con- 
spicuous among the mobs encouraging and inciting them. 
‘They rendered useful service to the rioters by rushing 
here and there on their bicycles carrying messages regard- 
ing the disposition or approach of the troops and suggest- 
ing places to be attacked. It is a significant’ fact that 
tthe judicial courts both at Ahmedabad and Viramgam 
-~were undamaged. 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, brother of Miss Anasuya, was 
not in Ahmedabad when the riots occurred. He returned 
on the afternoon of 12th April and immediately placed 
himself at the disposal of the Commissioner and Dis- 
4rict Magistrate and rendered very useful help in pro- 
viding motors for the use of the military patrols and in 
gestoring public confidence. Another example of what 
«ould be done if there had been any inclination to help, 
is the case of Mr. Dara Aspandiarji Laher, a Parsee stu- 
dent of the Gujarat College, who, under critical condi- 
tions, displayed loyalty as well as physical and moral 
courage. He was irfstrumental in saving Lieutenant 
‘Macdonald from falling into the hands of the mob. Aware 
.of the approach of a crowd of rioters from the direction 
-of Mirzapur, he warned Lieutenant Macdonald, who was 
on his way from the Camp to his office situated at Mirza- 
pur, of the danger and advised him to take refuge in the 
Delhi Chakla police Chowky. He had just entered the 
Chow zy when the mob arrived and surrounded it. The 
unarmed policemen were driven away and attempts made 
to get at Lieutenant Macdonald, who was on the upper 
floor at the head of the stairs defending himself as best 
he could. Lieutenant Macdonald and Mr. Laher tele- 
phoned from the Chowky to the Collector explaining 

.. the situation and asking for help. The mob seeing this 
-destroyed the telephone wire outside. Mr. Laher made 
his way through the crowd at considerable personal 


-risk, and securing 4 cycle rode to the Collector's bungalow . 


and further on to the Camp and hurried on the military 


-whose ultimate opportune arrival was without doubt‘ 


<+the means of saving the life of Lieutenant Macdonald. 


CuarTer X. 


Other circumstances. 


72. The suddenness with which the violent outbreak 
“began was equalled by the abruptness with which it 
~ended, leaving behind scarcely any trace of smouldering 
.embers of the conflagration. The actual rioters, the 
-rabble of the city and the mills, were not much interested 
:in the Rowlatt Bills. They were however dragged into 
the vortex of the agitation against these Bills, by design- 
ing agitators who played upon their ignorance and apathy 
‘by fantastic misrepresentations. Unfortunately the 
-millhands believed themselves under obligations to Mr. 
-Gandhi, for having supported the year before their 
-demand for increased wages which they secured. They 
-were roused to action by the false announcements of the 
_arrest of Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya both of whom 
they held in high esteem, and were moved to behave as 
they did from personal more than political motives. 
“They were mere tools used to create a demonstration 
against Government and are the wretched victims of 
-their own folly inasmuch as the punishment following 
their deeds falls heaviest on themselves. They realised 
:too late that they had been duped. 


Cuarrer XI. 


Disturbances at Viramgam. 
73. During the evening of the 12th April while the 
-Commissioner, Northern Division, the Inspector General 
of Police and the District Magistrate were conferring in 


the Collector’s bungalow in Ahmedabad a telephone 
message was received from the railway station that serious 
disturbances had taken place at Viramgam, where the 
railway station, the municipal office and other buildings 
hid been burnt and where the 4wal Karlun had been 
murdered. The three officers above named immediately 
proceeded to the Camp and arranged with the Officer 
Commanding for the speedy despatch of 100 men to 
Viramgam to deal with the situation. . The troops left 
at 8 p.m. by a special train. 

74. On the 6th April 1919 there was a meeting in the 
Kashinath Vishwanath temple from 4 to 7 P.M. to protest 
against the Rowlatt Bill. The audience numbered from 
two to three thousand. Among the speakers were :— 


1. Chhotalal Trikamlal Parekh, Pleader and Vice- 
President, Municipality. 

2. Vadilal Dajibhai Maniar, Pleader. 

3. Lalshankar Jayanand, Private Medical Practi- 
tioner. 


75. On the 9th idem another meeting was held to 
protest against the Rowlatt Bill and to spread the Satya- 
graha movement. 

76. On the 10th April there was a third meeting when 
very inflammable speeches were said to have been made 
by Chhotala] Parekh and Vadilal, Pleaders. 

77. On the 11th April the public of Viramgam went on 
& general strike, all shops were closed and business sus- 
pended. The licensed stall-keepers at the railway station 
followed the general example. Large crowds of people, 
numbering about 500 collected in the railway compound, 
shouting “* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai.’ ‘They were persuaded 
to disperse by the railway police. The demonstration 
at the railway station continued from 10 to 1] am. 
There was no breach of the peace either at the railway 
station or in the town. 

78. Or the 12th April 1919 at about 10 a.m. the strikers 
in large crowds numbering over a thousand, assembled in 
the railway station compound to await the arrival of 
the down mail. From their attitude and the rumours 
then afloat, it was manifest that the mob would unless 
controlled commit a breach of the peace and their behavj- 
our showed that they contemplated an assault on Euro- 
peans. 

79. Mr. Macllvride, European Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tor, Ahmedabad, was putting up in the rest house on the 
upper floor of the railway station. He had come from 
Kharaghoda to Viramgam in connection with a criminal 
case against one of the coaching clerks. He was advised 
by the railway Sub-Inspector of Police to depart from 
Viramgam in view of the hostile tendency of the mob. 
He arranged to leave for Ahmedabad by the 3 P.M. train. 
The Sub-Inspector detailed a police constable anda 
railway watchman to guard the rest house until Mr. 
Maclivride left. 

80. At 11-15 a.m. the railway Sub-Inspector tele- 
graphed to his Superintendent to send an armed party 
of 25 men from Bombay stating that people were assem- 
bling at the railway station in large numbers intending 
to assault Europeans, and in the interim that the Sub- 
Inspector, Mehsana, be ordered to send all the men he 
could spare to Viramgam by the first available train. 
At the same time the Sub-Inspector sent a note to the 
magistrate and the town Sub-Inspector, Viramgam, 
asking for assistance. 

81. In the meanwhile the mob dispersed for a short 
time. They reappeared at the railway station at 
midday armed with sticks and other offensive weapons. 
Their number, which was over a thousand, continued to 
increase as time went on. No persuasion by the police 
or Station Master was of any avail. The mob began a 
general assault by throwing stones at the rest house, 
where Mr. Macllvride was lodged, and the railway build- 
ings. Some of the rioters forced their way into the rest 
house from the staircase facing the platform. The 
Sub-Inspector and the Station Master intervened. The 
mob consented to spare Mr. MaclIlvride if he would cheer 
Gandhi Maharaj three times. Mr. Macllvride said he 
had nothing to do with Mr. Gandhi, but some witnesses 
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say that he complied. However as the Station Master 
was dissuading the crowd from assaulting the Traffic 
Inspector, another batch of rioters crept up into the rest 
house by the back staircase and brutally assaulted Mr. 
Macllvride with sticks. Mr. MacIlvride was rescued with 
great difficulty. His assailants were persuaded to retire 
downstairs on to the platform where they joined the mob 
who were busy damaging and destroying the railway 
station. Mr. Macllvride was subsequently removed to 
a brake-van and thence to a goods train engine which 
took him to Kharaghoda 20 miles to the west at 1-30 
py. M. The rioters took possession of all the tins of kerosine 
oil which were stored near the Station Master's office. 
They set the telegraph office on fire. The fire spread to 
the whole station building. When the work of destruc- 
tion had proceeded so far, the ringleader Malik led the 
mob to the post office. At the railway gate Malik him- 
self cut the telegraph wires. As the railway station 
telegraph office was completely destroyed the Station 
Master and the Sub-Inspector telegraphed the occurrence 
to their respective superiors from the next station 
Jakhvada 10 miles to the east. A party consisting of 
two signallers one Deputy Station Master, Sub-Inspector’s 
writer, Head Constable, and one Carriage Inspector, were 
depatched on a light engine to Jakhvada to despatch 
messages to the railway officials concerned. This 
occurred at about 2-10 p.m. | 

82. On their way into the town the rioters called a 
short halt at the Sub-Judge’s court. A party entered 
the premises and compelled the court to be closed. 
Amongst those present in the court at the time besides 
the Sub-Judge was Chhotalal Parekh, Pleader, the Vice- 
President of the Municipality and one of the prominent 
speakers at the meetings of the preceding days. The 
Sub-Judge and Chhotalal proceeded to their homes. 
Chhotalal, when sul sequently asked why he did not make 
an effort to dissuade the mob from their career of violence, 
said he was too terrified to think of anything of the 
sort, and that when they were compelled to leave the 
Sub-Judge’s court their progress homewards was very 
painful to him. A man from the mob with a drawn 
sword marched in front of them in a threatening attitude. 
He, Chhotalal, could only repeat the name of God. When 
he reached his house he locked himself in and did not 
attempt to open a single door or window till the next day. 
From the court, the mob passed to the Bharwadi, looting 
on their way half a dozen bottles of whisky from the 
shop of a licensed vendor Jaishankar. This happened at 
about 1-45 p.m. Passing by the Bharwadi gate they set 
it and the adjacent police Chowky on fire. They then 
proceeded to the post and telegraph office, where the 
staff was ejected by force and kerosine oil being poured on 
the records and furniture, the building was ignited and all 
Government property including insured parcels, cash, 
postage stamps, telegraph instruments, furniture, etc., 
and the private property of the Post Master was destroyed 
.by fire. Three adjacent houses belonging to (1) Gan, 
garam Rama, (2) detha Amtha, and (3) Chika Ramji 
also caught fire and were burnt. The mob then proceeded 
to the Mamlatdar’s kacheri. At this stage it would 
appear the whole town was in the hands of the rioters. 
Their number had swelled to over two thousand divided 
in several groups working in the pursuance of a common 
design. The main body took up their position in front 
of the kacheri. One detachment proceeded towards 
Golvadi Chowky, broke open the door and windows of 
the buildings, took out the police kit and burnt it carry- 
ing away a sword belonging to one of the constables. 
Next they visited the Sub-Inspector’s house and the 
unarmed police lines. The owner of the Sub-Inspector’s 
house and one Manilal entreated the mob not to damage 
the house as it belonged to a private citizen and pointed 
out that if the lines were set on fire the adjoining houses 
of citizens would also suffer. These appeals prevailed 
on the mob who after making a futile search for the 
£ub-Inspector departed. The whole town appeared 
to be in sympathy with the rioters. The Mahajans, 
while not actually joining the mob, encouraged and 
holped them by providing refreshments such as sweet- 


meats and drinking water. Notices were posted up at- 
different places threatening Government. The following. 
translation of one is a specimen :— 


(1) If the Rowlatt Bill is passed, the Government 
will disappear. 

(2) Oh! Government! No good will come to yor 
from the enactment of the “‘ Black Act.” 


Those who are your dogs and who always support 
your good or bad deeds and those who are sons of 
pigs will obey the law. But those who are true 
sons of Hindus and Muhammadans or who are 
true Indians will never respect or obey your 
Black Act. 


* * * * * * » 
(3) Right conquers and wrong falls. 


83. The main body who were arrayed against the 
Mamlatdar’s Kacheri opened the attack by throwing 
brickbats and stones at the building and the police 
guard. They set fire to the Sub-Inspector’s office which 
was situated in the north-east corner of the compound 
and also set fire to the main gate of the kacheri compound. 
They then set fire to the municipal office which is on the 
west of the kacheri, kerosine oil being freely used to aid 
the conflagration. The rioters wer6 in possession of a 
considerable quantity of kerosine oil procured partly 
from the railway station, partly from the municipal 
stores and partly from a licensed vendor Chhotalal 
Mohanlal whose premises were broken into for the pur- 
pose. Seeing the Sub-Inspector’s office on fire, the dual 
Karkun, Mr. Madhavlal Hargovindas, ordered the armed’ 
police, constituting the guard over the Jfamlatdar’s: 
treasury to fire on the mob. The police guard at this 
time consisted of three head constables and nine cons- 
tables. They resisted the attack and commenced to 
fire at about 1 or 1-30 p.m. Mr. Madhavial and all the 
clerks, talaii and peons belonging to the kacheri escaped 
by climbing over the back wall of the compound. In 
order to,defeat the police and divert the firing, the mob 
had recourse to various devices. The police lines in the 
west, of the kacheri compound are adjacent to the Police 
Inspector's quarters. The party of the rioters raided 
the Inspector's residence and set fire to the outhouses, 
intending that the fire should extend to the police lines, 
The Inspector was absent on duty in the district and 
in not setting fire to the house in which he lived the 
rioters were probably influenced by a regard for private 
property. The attempt was partially successful, as 
the lines caught fire, but the police did not change 
their position or relax their resistance. Another band 
set fire to Head Constable Keshavlal’s quarters. This: 
was a Government building detached from the main 
kacheri building. Similarly they set fire to a house 
on the north-east of the kacheri next to the police-. 
lines, which was tenanted by Ladha Mahmeda. 
Ganchi. But none of these devices were effective inas-- 
much as the fire did not spread to the main kacheri 
building. The police guard maintained a steady fire- 
and kept the mob at bay. At about this stage in the- 
events, some of the rigters were heard to exclaim that 
it was Madhavlal who ordered the police to fire on them 
and that therefore he should be got hold of. Accordingly 
some of the party went to his house but not finding 
him there, they looted the premises, smashed his furni- 
ture, burnt his carriage and valuables, took away some 
property and destroyed the rest. His wife had received 
timely warning from a neighbour and concealed herself 
in the house of a friend. One of the rioters got informa- 
tion of Madhavlal’s whereabouts and shouted out that 
Madhavlal was hiding in the house of Bhailal Karkun,. 
whereupon the mob proceeded to the latter place, broke 
into it, dragged Madhavilal to the main road near Ambaji 
temple and amid general acclamation burned him to 
death after saturating his clothes with kerosine oil. 
To consumate his cremation records of the Talukcari 
settlement village from the office of the Deputy Manager, 
Anritlal Virji, were used as fuel. This happened between. 
3 and 4 p.m. 
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As stated above the rioters were working in several 
strong parties. The main detachment had besieged the 
kacheri on all sides. Some of the rioters, who were 
in possession of guns and ammunition, had taken up 
their position on the upper floor of a house which faces 
the kacheri, from where they fired at the police guard. 
The rioters left no stone unturned to procure 
arms and ammunition. Two mounted messengers were 
sent to a Village named Chor Wadodra, eight miles from 
Viramgam, to bring in men and arms. In the town, 
every attempt was made to obtain arms from the licensed 
holders. Several Mahajans provided refreshments for 
the rioters. As the buildings surrounding the kacheri 
were all ablaze the rioters expected it would spread to 
the kacheri and compel the police to abandon the latter. 
The discovery of Madhavlal’s hiding-place drew the mob 
away from the kacheri about 2 p.m. After disposing 
of Madhavlal as described above some of the rioters 
proceeded back to the railway station. They entered 
the locomotive workshop shed, broke open a tool chest, 
took possession of the tools and reinforced by more 
rioters from the town proceeded along the line that 
runs to Kharaghoda. They added to their stock of tools 
at the railway boring well where they broke the metre- 
gauge and water cock. At the home signal post they 
removed several lengths of rail from the line, broke the 
signals, damaged the facing points and indicatcrs and 
set fire to the wooden sleepers that supported the rails 
over a culvert. They destroyed telegraph posts and 
wires. They set fire to the Wadhwan line signallers’ 
cabin and interlocking mechanism. They next pro- 
ceeded to the transhipping platform in the Viramgam 

yards, broke open the sealed loaded waggons and 
looted the contents which consisted of grain, piece-goods, 
elothing, groceries, sugar, furniture and all sorts of 
miscellaneous goods. They set fire to several waggon 
loads of grass which was in transit to famine areas and 
waggons that were in use as offices by the railway clerks. 
The vil ‘3 from the adjoining villages assisted in the 
looting. ‘hile this was in progress a force consisting 
of armed men of the Salt Department under Mr. Caldecott, 
Assistant Collector, arrived from Kharaghoda. Informa- 
tion of what was occurring at Viramgam reached Khara- 
ghoda through Mr. Macllvride whose departure on a 
light engine after he was assaulted has been mentioned. 


Mr. Caldecott collected 56 of his armed men and came 


into Viramgam in an improvised railway train as fast 
as was possible. Owing to the damage done to the line 
outside Viramgam station, his train was held up about a 
mile and a half from the station. He detrained his party 
and advanced into the station and opened fire on the 
mob, engaged in destroying and looting, which imme- 
diately dispersed. Mr. Caldecott pushed on with his 
men to the town and arrived at the Aacheri about 8 P.m. 
to find it being looted by the rioters. He opened fire. 
The rioters fled leaving two of their number dead and 
two others wounded. One axe and two swords belonging 
to the rioters were found inside the Aacheri. In addition 
to these casusities twenty wounded persons were admitted 
into the dispensary between 2-30 and 8 p.m. the same day. 
Of these four died subsequently making six deaths in 
all among the rioters. 

84. When the mob attacking the kacheri withdrew on 
receipt of news that the whereahouts of Madhavlal had 
been discovered, they remained committing depredations 
in other parts of the town and did not return to the 
kacheri till sunset. The police up to 6 p.m. behaved 
well in defending the kacher#ebnsidering the odds that 
opposed them and the absence of any officer of higher 
rank than the Head Constable in charge of the guard to 
lead or encourage them. The Sub-Inspector lived quite 
close to the kacheri but remained concealed and never 
made any attempt to show himself or rally his men. 
The unarmed police also disappeared from the beginning. 
When the attack on the kacheri was resumed at sunset the 
police guard also disappeared probably dismayed at the 
fate of the Awal Karkun and the increasing intensity of 
the violent mob, enveloped as they were by the smoke 
of smouldering buildings. Before their departure the 
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Head Constable removed twenty-five under-trial prisoners 
who were confined in the lock-up, from their cells to the 
ofen yard at the back of the kacheri building, to save 
them from being burned to death in case the rioters set 
fire to the building in which the lock-up existed. They 
were found there when the rioters entered and were set 
free. - Some of them were taken to a neighbouring house 
where a Brahmin widow was providing food to the rioters 
and were fed with the rioters. 

85. Shortly after Mr. Caldecott’s party restored order 
at the kacheri, he left a guard of his men to protect the 
place and returned with the rest of his party to the 
railway station. At 10-30 p.m. the military detachment 
sent from Ahmedabad arrived and took charge of the 
town. No further outbreaks of violence occurred. The 
shops reopened on the 13th but the mills did not resume 
proper working till the 18th April. 

86. Owing to the destruction of all the records in the 
Sub-Inspector’s office, it is not possible to say definitely 
what amoutit of ammunition the police had on hand 
when the riots broke out. When the balance was checked 
on the 15th April it was found to be 332 ball, 138 buckshot 
and 250 blank. Two muskets and four bayonets were 
also found missing. Of these one musket was subse- 
quently recovered intact from a well’and the other was 
found in a drain broken beyond repair. Two bayonets 
were also subsequently found in different parts of the 
town and the remaining two are still missing. The damage 


done to property is estimated as under :— ‘ 

Rs. a PB 

Government. . . . 66,447 12 1 
Municipal. . : . 24,420 0 0° ° 

Private . 5 z « 1,24,861 10 0 


TotTaL - 2,16,729 6 1 


87. Fifty men were tried for offences connected with 
these occurrences by the first special tribunal. Twenty- 
seven were convicted and the rest were acquitted. 


Cuapter XII. 
Disturbances in the Kaira district of April 11th and 12th, 
1919. 


Preliminary sketch of the origin and general ‘causes of 

the disturbances. 

88. Political activities in Nadiad (the centre and chief 
town of the district) are of fairly long standing, but it was 
not till the establishment of the Home Rule League 
(following the internment of Mrs. Annie Besant) that 
they became prominent. The first seeds of political 
disturbance in the Kaira district were undoubtedly 
sown by the activities of the Home Rulers in 1918 when 
they took up what is known as the “‘ Passive resistance ” 
movement against the payment of land revenue. Some 
damage had been done by excessive rains in the district 
to the crops of the revenue year 1917-18. Under the 
Bombay Jand revenue rules the crops in such cases are 
carefully inspected and valued in annas, suspension or 
remission of revenue following as a rule automatically 
when the crop is below certain specified valuations. 
The Home Rulers took up the line that the Government 
valuations were unfair and excessive, commenced an 
agitation against them and induced Mr. M. K. Gandhi to 
associate himself with them in this agitation. Mr. 
Gandhi took the view that it was under the circumstances 
the duty of all to refuse to pay the land revenue willingly. 
Naturally the Home Rule League arquired great 
popularity by this movement and werd able to open 
branches all over the district and Mr. Gandhi's local 
popularity increased. What followed has been described 
by Mr. Ker, the then District Magistrate, as follows :— 

“The mainstay of the movement was the pratignaya* 
or sacred vow, which all were invited to take, whether 
able to pay or not, that they would not pay the revenue, 
and many copies of this were circulated in the villages 
and signatures obtained. Every method of obstruction 


* Appendix I. 
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was adopted even the boycott of those who paid was 
advocated and enforced in several villages, and Govern- 
ment servants engaged in the work of collection were 
subjected to all kinds of petty annoyance and some- 
times even insult ; not only were the usual services and 
courtesies withheld, but the purchase of supplies were 
frequently prevented and in some cases Mamlatdars 
themselves had difficulty iw procuring water from the 
village well. A movement of this kind was naturally 
likely to degenerate from passive to active resistan:e, and 
there were a few cases of forcible obstruction to distraint, 
but this was no part of Mr. Gandhi’s policy and his 
influence was always strongly exercised on the side of 
peaceful methods.” 

89. This ‘ passive resistance? movement ceased in 
June 1918, the result being hailed as a victory for Mr. 
Gandhi by the Home Rulers, although in fact most of 
the land revenue was actually collected. Whatever 
may have been Mr. Gandhi’s policy and his advocacy of 
peaceful methods, it is clear that a campaign like this was 
‘calculated to, and in fact did, undermine Government 
prestige and the influence of Government throughout 
the district. A manifestation of the spirit that was 
abroad in the land occurred in August of the same 
year, when what is known as the‘ Dharala outbreak’ 
occurred. The Dharalas form the mass of the population 
of the district, and a large number have criminal pro- 
pensities. Partly no doubt to the inferiority of the season 
‘ut mainly, as is quite certain, to the general impression 
(created by the passive resistance movement) that 
Government was weakened and its officers without real 
power the Dharalas over a large part of the district com- 
mitted a series of dacoities, robberies, etc., that put 
the whole district into a turmoil for a time. Vigorous 
measures were taken to cope with this outbreak of crime 
which was soon suppressed, and there is no doubt that by 
the vigorous action taken on this occasion Government 
prestige and influence in the district was largely re- 
established. The very liberal policy adopted by Govern- 
ment in dealing with the famine of 1918 conduced still 
more to this improvement. Towards the beginning of 
1919 the general political situation in the district was 
much improved, when unfortunately the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Bills and the Satyagraha campaign set on 
foot by Mr. Gandhi gave local agitators another oppor- 
tunity. 3 

90. Throughout March and April 1919 strong agita- 
tion was carried on throughout the district against the 
Bill. ‘Mr. Gandhi of course acquired considerable local 
popularity and influence by the attitude adopted, and 
the news of his supposed arrest (10th April) naturally 
‘caused much excitement. It is doubtful, however, if 
this in itself would have caused any serious local dis- 
turbances, had not the serious riots of the mill-hands in 
Ahmedabad broken out. In fact it seems to have been 
the news that troops were being despatched from Bombay 
+o put down the disturbances there that led to the com- 
mission of the offences of the derailment of the troop 
train and the cutting of telegraph wires. These crimes 
seem to have been clearly aimed at preventing assistance 
from reaching Ahmedabad. Other local disturbances 
‘were not serious, though there were frequent rumours 
and no doubt a great deal of likelihood of such disturb- 
ances occurring at any moment. 


Cuarrer XIIL 


Course of the Anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation and the ‘ Satya- 
graha’ campaign of March to April 1919. 

91. A meeting of the Home Rulers was held in Nar- 
sanda on the 9th March 1919 under the presidentship 
of Mr. Fulchand of Nadiad. The main object was 
to adopt passive resistance and Satyagraha against the 
Bill. 2 

92. On 15th March 1919 a largely attended meeting 
consisting of about 500 persons was held in Nediad town 


under the presidentship of Mr. Gokaldas D. Talati, to 
protest against and condemn the Bill. Lectures were 
delivered by various persons including Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas of Bombay who had come from Bombay 
to attend the meeting. The object of the meeting was 
to follow Satyagraha. 

93. A similar meeting was called at Kathlal on the 6th 
March. 

94. Similar meetings were held in many villages of the 
district. % 

95. Pamphlets entitled ‘ How to break the handcuffs 
in the form of Rowlatt Bill ” written by Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
were freely distributed in villages and many persons had 
signed the Satyagraha vow of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 

96. On the Holi and Dhulets days (16th and 17th 
March) the Nadiad people had processions at night in 
connection with the Rowlatt Bill. An effigy was made 
and people moved from place to place saying Ram 
Bolo Bhai Ram* thus showing their anger and resent- 
ment against the Bill. 

97. The Police Sub-Inspector, Nadiad, had committed 
five persons of Nadiad in the court of the second class 
Magistrate, Nadiad, for offences under sections 68 (a) 
and (e) of the Qistrict Police Act, in connection with the 
above unlawful assembly. The case was not an impor- 
tant one, but with a view to stop further agitation in 
Nadiad in connection with this case, Mr. Ker (then 
District Magistrate) withdrew it from the court of the 
second class Magistrate and disposed of it himself acquit- 
ting all the accused for want of evidence under section 
245, Criminal Procedure Code, on the 4th April 1919. 

98. The 6th April 1919 (Sunday) was fixed by the 
Home Rulers as Satyagraha day. It was very generally 
observed as a holiday in towns and villages of the district. 
Some of the people observed fast. Crowded proces- 
sions were held on that day in Nadiad and everywhere 
there was talk of strike and fast. People hoisted black 
flags in the processions. In the same evening a monster 
meeting consisting of about 10,000 people was held at 
Nadiad under the presidentship of Mr. Gokaldas .D. 
Talati. Their object was to send a protest to Mr. Mon 
against the Rowlatt Bill; if justice could not be had 
from that quarter then His Majesty the King-Emperor 
was to be approached and if that failed, then Satyagraha 
* passive resistance ’ was to be adopted. 

99. The Home Rule League office had commenced by 
this time to distribute and sell proscribed literature 
including the pamphlet called Hind Swarajya by Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi in pursuance of Satyagraha vow to disobey 
the law. 


CHaPTer XIV. 


Account ef the disturbances tn the district, following on 
the news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest. 


100. The news about the internment of Mr. Bind K. 
Gandhi was received in Nadiad by wire on the 10th 
April. In consequence all shopsin the bazar wereclosed, ‘ 
mobs collected in the bazars and a black flag was hoisted 
first in the Ahmedabad tazar. The mob proceeded to 
the mills ; the labourers struck work and came in proces- 
sion from the mills to the bazarr. About 3,000 men 
had collected there, and Janardhan Sharma and Jamnadas 
Bhawsar delivered lectures and sang songs advocating the 
observance of Satyagraha, 

101. Another meeting was held at about 8-30 p.m. 
consisting of about 5,000 men. The observance of true 
Satyagraha was again insisted upon. On the 11th April 
also the strike continued. The schools were all required 
to be closed. .A crowd of about 40 schoo] boys had gone 
to the dairy to have it closed, but none dare to do any 
mischief there. Numerous rumours about the disturb- 
ances in Ahmedabad arrived in Nadiad with each train. 

102. In the morning of the 11th April one Janardhan 
Sharma of Chaklasli, Talu’a Nadiad, a Satyagrahi, 


* Ram Bolo Bhat Ram are the words chanted or recited by Hindu 
mourners when following a corpse to the burning ground. The implica- 
tion was that the Bill was dead and about to be burnt. 
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marched at the head of a crowd consisting mostly of 
boys, with a few men, to the Government English High 
School with the object of making the Head Master close 
it. In this connection a case was brought before the 
District Magistrate against Janardhan Sharma for offences 
under sections 143 and 547, Indian Penal Code. This 
case was summarily tried by Mr. Ker and the accused 
‘was conwicted under section 143, Indian Penal Code, 
only. As no damage was in fact done to persons or 
property, the punishment was limited to a fine of Rs. 
300 or six weeks’ imprisonment ; the accused was also 
bound over in Rs. 500 with two sureties in the like amount 
to keep the peace for one year under section 106, Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

103. When arrested on 17th April for the above offences 
Janardhan Sharma was found to have in his possession 
one copy of a very imflammatory leaflet entitled Din 
Din Jagao Har-Har Mahadev. He has been prosecuted 
and tried for this by the second special tribunal, - 
Abmedabad, under section 25 (a) of the Defence of 
India Rules, and convicted and sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment on the 24th July 1919. ‘Lhe poem read 
as follows :-- 


Din vin Jagao* (Muhammadan war cry.) 


Har Har Mahadev (Hindu war cry.) 
Dohra. 


The English people are very tyrannical, they are per- 
fidious and treacherous ; 

They have disgraced India by enacting Black Acts. 

In the war, blood was freely shed (by Indians) and 
food, money and valuable lives were given ; 

And as a reward thereof Black Acts and two stones of 
a grinding mij] were given. 

Punjabi, Bengali, Deccani and Gujarati ; 

Why have you been asleep, you also rulers of the 
Native States. 5 

Post offices, railways and telegraph offices must be 
destroyed first ; 

Potice must also be destroyed to ensure a positive. 
success. a 

Collectors, Commissioners and Governors in particular. 

Massacre them, then only your (Indians) prestige will 
be saved. 

To slaughter the white people take up swords ; 

Brave men make haste and do not delay. 

If you will spare them, they will assume the tiger’s 
form ; 

And will crush all, even the Indian ruling chiefs. 

Form plots and have courage, but do not have at heart 
the slightest mercy ; 

Then only will success be achieved, understand, oh, 
India. 

Arjun too was given the same advise emphatically by 
Krishna ; 

You all too therefore act in the same way and victory 
in every way will be attained. 

Nothing will be achieved by taking to Satyagraha, 
but by taking up arms victory will be had ; 

The English will fly and your object will be served. 


Anarchist. 


104. On the 11th Mr. Abdul Kazi Bawa Imam Hussain 
Moulvi, one of Gandhi’s followers, came from Ahmedabad. 
Some ten thousand men attended his lectures which aimed 
at pacifying the people and dissuading them from acts of 
violence such as the Ahmedabad people had committed. 
On the 10th and 11th April there was a hartalf in most 
of the villages and towns of the district. This gentle- 
man delivered two speeches in Nadiad at the Ahmedabad 
gate. It is supposed that it was on the outskirts of this 


* Din Din, Jagao literally ‘‘ The faith, tho faith, awake,” is the 
Muhammadan war cry, and Har Har Mahadeo—an invocation to God— 
is the Mahratta (Hindu) war cry. The combination of the two meant 
that the leaflet was addressed to the warriors of both communities. 

+ Hertal—This word Practtoally means ‘a strike,’ but specially 
denotes a general closing of shops and cessation of work in any particular 
locality as a protest against some unpopular Government action or 
measure. 


[Continued. 


meeting that the conspiracy was hatched to derail the 
special troop train going with 200 British troops t> 
Ahmedabad, to put down the riots there. 

105. On the night of the 11th April a rail was removed 
from the railway line at mile 279 between Uttarsanda and 
Nadiad railway stations. A troop train carrying 200 


’ British troops to Ahmedabad was consequently derailed. 


Fortunately there were no casualties. The engine 
remounted the rails beyond the breach and the carriage 
remained upright. The ground at this point was flat 
and the train ran along for a considerable distance break- 
ing the iron sleepers, scattering the ballast and tearing up- 
the ground. The damage was repaired in the course of 
the day and the traffic was resumed after being blocked 
for 16 hours. . 

106. In connection with this offence the police subse- 
quently Bent up 14 accused for trial before the special 
tribunal at Ahmedabad for offences under sections 120-B. 
and 121-A, 143, 149, 109, 114, Indian Penal Code, and 
sections 126-B and 128 of the Railway Act. The second 
special tribunal disposed of the case on the 20th August 
1919 convicting only one and discharging all the other 
accused. The trial was remarkable for the unabashed 
perjury of the witnesses. Motilal Hiralal, one of the 
approvers who had been granted a pardon by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, swore that the confession he made 
before that officer was made whilst he was intoxicated. 
The tribunal was so satisfied about the perjury of this 
and six other witnesses who were relied upon by the pro- 
secution and who changed their statements .in court, 
that it has ordered their prosecution for perjury. 

107. Additional police consisting of one Sub-] nspector, 
four armed Head Constables and forty armed Constables 
have been stationed at Nadiad under Government Resolu- 
tion, Judicial Department, No. 6136 of 28th July 1919 
at a cost of Rs. 15,556 to be defrayed by the Fanias and 
Pattidar residents of the town. 

108. Another disturbance was caused by cutting tele- 
graph wires and removing the rail keys between Boriavi 
and Uttarsanda at mile No. 275 on the evening of the 12th 
April 1919. Four telegraph posts were pulled down 
and insulators smashed. An attempt was also made to 
burn the wooden sleepers of a small culvert. The fire 
was noticed by the permanent-way inspector in time and 
extinguished before much damage was done. Twenty- 
six persons in the case are under trial at present by the 
special tribunal. The case is known as the Narsanda 
wire cutting case. : 

109. Mr. Ker, the District Magistrate, moved his camp 
to Nadiad in the evening of the 12th April and stayed 
there till the beginning of June. It was said that a mob 
intended to destroy the district bungalow where he 
was putting up as well as to attack the dairy and the 
mission bungalows. The rumour about attacking the 
dairy was a strong one. No disturbance, however, 
actually took place. Mr. Gandhi’s followers in Nadiad 
tried their best to persuade people to remain quiet and 
Mr. Gandhi himself as he passed through on the morning 
of the 13th very strongly exhorted a crowd at the station 
to keep the peace. The strike ceased on the 14th and 
the mills resumed working in the morning of the 15th. 

110. At Anand there was a disturbance at the railway 
station on the evening of the 13th. A large crowd tried 
to force a sweatmeat seller Bogilal to stop his business and 
as he refused to do so they went to his house and, after 
scattering kerosine oil about, burnt it down. A case 
against the perpetrators of the crime is pending before the 
special tribunal. They also tried to stop the Govern- 
ment dairy from working and the Manager eventually 
consented to stop work for half an hour whereupon the 
crowd went away. 

111. Two more disturbances had taken place, namely, 
cutting of telegraph wires (1) near Vadod, and (2) Anand 
between Navli and Anand during the night of the 11th. 
In the Vadod case 36 persons were sent up for triat 
out of whom 12 were convicted by the special tribunal. 
The Anand case has been withdrawn as the evidence was 
found to be insufficient and fresh evidence was not pro- 
curable. 
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CuaPrer XV. 


Other precautionary measures. 


112. To protect the treasury and sub-treasuries the 
following detachments of the 99th Deccan Infantry were 
despatched to this district on the 17th April :— 


50 to Kaira. 
200 to Nadiad. 
25 to Thasra. 
25 to Kapadvanj. 
25 to Borsad. 
There was also a detachment of the same regiment at 
Anand. 
113. There were no further disturbances and the agita- 
tion calmed down in course of time. 
114. The total number of persons placed on trial was 82, 
of whom 17 were convicted and 65 discharged or acquitted. 
115. In addition to these 41 persons were arrested on 
prima facie evidénce that they had been concerned in 
the disorderly events or had abetted them. They were 
subsequently released on application to the tribunal. 
The charges against them were withdrawn before the 
cases came on for trial as soon as it was discovered that 
the available evidence against them was not likely to 
be considered sufficient to establish their guilt. In 
several of such cases, the witnesses resiled, leaving no 
alternative but to withdraw the charges. 


e CuapTer XVI. 


General conclusion—Kaira district. 


116. So far as Kaira district is concerned there are no 
signs of regular organisation of these disturbances before- 
hand. Undoubtedly tle passive resistance agitation of 
1918 and still more the Rowlatt Bill agitation of this 
year prepared the way for trouble, but the actual dis- 
turbances which all occurred in two or three days were 
due to the sudden news of the Ahmedabad riots and a 
desire to prevent Government from sending troops to 
put them down. Each particular offence, whether rail- 
lifting or wire cutting, appears to have been hurriedly 
organised and carried out, and discloses no clear sign 
of any regular organisation, planned and thought out 
before the 10th April for the commigsion of such offences, 
though no doubt the ground was well prepared for troubles 
and for the sudden outbreak of serious disturbances by 
the ‘passive resistance’ and Satyagraha agitations 
‘engineered from Ahmedabad. In fact such agitations 
were certain to lead to active violence when a suitable 
opportunity occurred as the mass of the people were not 
sufficiently educated to understand exactly what was 
the idea underlying Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda. 

117. It should be added that the disturbances appear 
to have been due to the action of only comparatively 
small sections of the inhabitants of the district, almost 
exclusively the Pattidar and Bania communities. The 
mass of the people, as for instance Dharalas, held con- 
spicuously aloof from the whole business. 


Caarter XVII. 


Concluding remarks. 


118. No evidence has been obtained that the outbreak 
of April was planned and directed by ‘a central organiza- 


tion which controlled the movement. At each place 
where violent deeds were perpetrated, there were found 
persons who had been taught by the agitations of the 
previous months that violent action was necessary to 
attain the ends which the leaders had described to them. 
We have documentary proof of the spirit that was abroad 
in the land in the writing on the police Chowky at Ahmeda- 
bad which is quoted in paragarph 52 above; in the 
leaflet that was found in the possession of Janardhan 
Sharma when he was arrested at Nadiad which is referred 
to in paragraph 104 and in the poster which was found 
at Viramgam which is quoted in paragraph 83. While 
the leaders themselves may have used expressions in their 
speeches which may read as dissuasions from violence, 
the meaning which was attached to their utterances is 
shewn clearly by these documents. The danger of a 
doctrine which preaches resistance-to law is illustrated 
by the action of Gandhi’s most devoted followers, the 
mill-hands at Ahmedabad, and he himself has admitted 
that the mobs there were led and instructed by educated 
persons. The genera] tendency of his teachings had been 
well summed up in the words of the learned President 
of the first tribunal which are already quoted in para- 
graph 33 above referred to, znd are repeated here. 

‘* No evidence has been adduced to show that there was 
at any time any direct incitement to violence given either 
by Mr. Gandhi or by his immediate lieutenants but it is 
obvious that such a doctrine as that of ‘ refusing respect- 
fully to obey the laws’ was at least likely to be made use 
of by seditious persons to promote deeds of violence. 
Nor was it likely that the illiterate crowds to whom these 
doctrines were offered would be likely to appreciate the 
difference between active and passive resistance. Once 
the duty of loyal obedience was removed, violence was 
bound to issue on sufficient cause arising.” 

119. Turning to the course of the riots, it is noteworthy 
that even after the outbreak of the 10th April the local 
authorities did not apprehend any further scenes of 


*‘ violence at Ahmedabad. When the District Magistrate 


returned to his residence at about 9-30 p.m. on the night 
of the 10th, he found the city perfectly quiet, and during 
the night no reports of any unusual occurrence reached 
him. It was for this reason that apart from the military 
pickets at the station and the Prem gate, which lie to 
the south of the town, no other military posts were esta- 
blished either on the night of the 10th or on the early 
morning of the 11th. Armed police parties in the city 
were stationed at the Khas Bazar Chowky, Kalupur 
Chowky and Idgah Chowky while the usual guards were 
mounted over the Bank of Bombay and the subsidiary 
jail. Apart from the Idgah Chowky which was destroyed 
owing to the defection of the guard and from the electric 
power station, where however the damage done was 
comparatively slight, all places where armed parties 
were posted were saved from damage during the riots 
owing to the resolute behaviour of the police who used 
their fire arms to keep the mob back. Again at Viram- 
gam the treasury guard saved the treasury for several 
hours although fiercely assailed. 

The behaviour of the military during the period that 
they were stationed in the city was exemplary. Only one 
complaint was publicly, made against their conduct 
which, on investigation, was found to be absolutely 
baseless and the editor of the newspaper which published 
it withdrew it and apologised. . 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Pratignaya pledge circulated in the Kaira district during 
the passive resistance movement and admonishing the 
people not to pay up land revenue even tf they were 
able to. 

As we know that the outturn of crops in our village is 
less than 4 annas we applied to Government to postpone 
the collection of land revenue till the next year, never- 
theless the collection has not been postponed. We, the 
underaigned, therefore take a vow that we shall not pay the 
current year’s land revenue—the whole of it or any part 

-of it which is still in arrears. But we shall allow Govern- 

ment to take such legal steps as they deem fit for recover- 

ing that land revenue and shall undergo all consequent 
hardships. - We shall even allow our lands to be forfeited, 
but by making payments with our own hands we shall 
not belie ourselves and lose our self-respect. If Go- 
-vernment postpone the recovery of the second instalment 
wherever it is not still recovered, then those of us who 
are able to pay will pay up the whole or part of the land 
revenue still due from us. Those of us having means to 
pay are withholding for the reason that if these paid up 
those who cannot afford to pay might get confused and 
sell their things indiscriminately or borrow money and 
pay and be miserable. We believe that it is the duty 

-of the well-to-do to protect the poor in such circum- 

stances. 


Serial No. | How many bighas of land. Date. | Signature, 
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Copy of Mr. Gandhi's manifesto, published inthe Bombay 
Chronicle, dated Ist March 1919. 
“Sm, 

Tenclose herewith the Satyagraha pledge regarding the 
Rowlatt Bills. The step taken is probably the most 
momentous in the history of India. I give my assurance. 
-that it has not been hastily taken. Personally I have 
passed many a sleepless night overit. I have endeavour- 
-ed duly to appreciate Government’s position but I have 
sbeen unable to find any justification for the extraordinary 
Bills. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report. I 
‘have gone through its narrative with admiration. Its 
-reading has driven me to conclusions just the opposite 
of the Committee’s. I should conclude from the reports 
zthat secret violence is confined to isolated and very small 
parte of India, and to a microscopic body of people. 
“The existence of such men is truly a danger to society. 
But the passing of the Bills, designed to affect the whole 
-of India and its people and arming the Government with 
powers out of all proportion to the situation sought to 
be dealt with, is a greater danger. The Committee ut- 
.terly ignores the historical fact that the millions in India 
-are by nature the gentlest on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc- 
-tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
‘Viceroy, regarding the civil service and the British com- 
»mercial interests. Many of us are filled with the greatest 
misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I frankly 
-confess I do not understand its full scope and intention. 
If it means that the civil service and the British com- 
amercial interests are to be held superior to those of India 
-and its political and commercial requirements, no Indian 
-can accept the doctrine. It can but end in a fratricidal 
struggle within the Empire. Reforms may or may not 
come. The need of the moment is a proper and just 
understanding upon the vital issue. No tinkering with 
sit will produce real satisfaction. Let the great civil 


service corporation understand that it can remain in 
India only as its trustee and servant not in name but 
in deed, and let the British commercial houses under- 
stand that they can remain in Indiawenly to supplement 
her requirements and not to destroy indigenous art, trade 
and manufacture ; and you have two measures to replace 
the Rowlatt Bills. They, I promise, will successfully 
deal with any conspiracy against the State. 

Sir George Lowndes simply added fuel to the fire when 
he flouted public opinion. He has forgotten hia Indian 
History or he would have known that the Government 
he represents has, before now, surrendered its own con- 
sidered opinion to the force of public opinion. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills to 
be an unmistakgble symptom of a deep-seated disease 
in the governing body. It needs therefore to be drasti-" 
cally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who will have 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and 
the circumstances attending their introduction. The 
Bills must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the 
State, of which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly 
an evidence. The Indian Covenanters by their deter- 
mination to undergo every férm of suffering make an 
irresistible appeal to the Government towards which 
they bear no ill-will a1. provide to the believers in the 
efficiency of violence, as a means of securing redress of 

.gtievances, with an infallible remedy, and withal a 
remedy that blesses those that use it and also those against 
whom it is used. If the covenanters know the use of 
this remedy, I fear no ill from it, I have no business to 
doubt their ability. They must ascertain whether the 
disease is sufficiently great to justify the strong remedy 
and whether al! milder ones have been tried. They have 
convinced themselves that the disease is serious enough, 
and that milder measures have utterly failed. The rest 
lies in the lap of the gods.—I am yours, etc., 

M. K. Ganpat. 
Arpfpix 3. 

English versions of quotations from Thoreau which appeared 
in Gujarati posters posted up in the Ahmedabad and 
Kaira districts. 

Duty of the servants of the country. 


I 
The abodes of just and good men are jails in the kinge 
dom in which men are unjustly imprisoned. 
It is shameful to obey the tyrannical rule. To oppose 
it is easy and good. : 
Thoreau. 
IL 
Whom will you respect ? 
Rowlatt Bill or the truth ? 
I see no necessity of teaching the virtue of respecting 
the law. It is always necessary to respect tie truth. 
Thoreau, 
III. ‘ 
How can the atrocities of the Rowlatt Bill be stopped ? 
There is no atrocity if a thousand men refuse to pay 
taxes. But to pay taxes to the hingdom which does 
atrocities, is to support such rule and thus atrocities lie 
in paying taxes. 
Thoreau. 
Iv. 
How will the bonds of the Rowlatt Bill be broken? 
There will be the commencement of the breaking of 
the bonds of slavery the very day on which only one hero, 
having opposed slavery and having not paid the taxes, 
will go to jail. 
Thoreau. 


Vv. 
Fight against the bonds of the Rowlatt Bill. Advice of 
Great Thoreau. 

A man is privileged to oppose the tyrannical rule when 
there is much tyranny. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand persons talk of truthfulness, but only 
one pute it into action. The value of this one is, however, 


very great. 
Thoreau. 
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ABPENDIX 4, 


English version of hand-bill signed by Mr. V.J. Patel, 
Secretary of the Satyagraha Sabha, intimating receipt of 
the news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest. 


(The first part is a notice convening a meeting for 7 
P.M. on the night of 10th April.) 

The following news has been received by wire in the 
Ashrama this morning :— 

“ The day before yesterday ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ’ started 
from Bombay for Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, ete. On 
reaching Delhi yesterday night, an order under the De- 
fence of India Act was served on him, requiring him not 
to go to Delhi, Punjab and other places and restricting 
him to Bombay. He disregarded the order ; he is there- 
fore arrested.” 
residing in the Ashrama will celebrate this day and will 
do their work with double zeal and faith. It is requested 
that the whole public will respect his desire. 


VALLUBHAI JAVERBHAI PATEL, 
Secretary, Satyagraha Sabha. 
AHMEDABAD, 
Dated 10th April 1919. 


APPENDIX 5. 

English version of Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser's military 
order issued in Ahmedabad city regarding the firing on an 
assembly of ten persons and on those who did not stop 
when challenged. : 


Order to the military forces stationed in the city. 

1. The military will fire if more than ten persons as- 
semble in one place. 

2. If any person is seen outside his house during the 
time between 7 in the evening and 6 in the morning 
and does not stop and come up when challeng:d, hie will 
be shot dead. 


G. S. Frazer, 
Officer Commanding Ahmedabad 
Brigade, 
AHMEDABAD, 
Dated 12th April 1919. 
APPENDIX 6, 


English version of Commissioner, Northern Division's 
proclamation cancelling the military order about firing 
on groups of ten persons. 

Notice. 


1. Now there is peace everywhere. 
to fear. 

2. Martial law (military Jaw) has been withdrawn. 
Now no shots will be fired. 

3. All men are now at Jiberty to move about on the 


roads. 
Resume business and open shops now. 
4. Millhands should go to work to-morrow. 


F. Pratt, 
Commissioner, Northern Divisions 
Dated 14th April 1919. 


There is no reason 


APPENDIX 7. 


Statement of rounds fired during the riots in Ahmedabad 
by the police and the military. 

(1) On April 10th. 

The police fired 41 rounds of buckshot in the fracas by 
the Beehive flour ‘mill. This however included 10 
rounds with the constable who was killed. It is impro- 
bable that he fired them all as his musket jammed. The 
balance must have been taken from him by the mob. 

(2) On April 11th. 

The police fired 73 rounds of buckshot and 6 rounds 
of ball, The firing was distributed thus :— 

A.—By the main body of armed police at the Khas 
Bazar Chowky 37 rounds buckshot and 6 
of ball. 


He has expressed his desire that all . 


B.—By the escort of an ammunition cart which the 
mob attacked on Mirzapur road between .9 
and 10 a.m@.—10 rounds buckshot. 

C.—By the Bank guard—10 rounds buckshot. 

D.—By the sub-jail guard—13 rounds buckshot. 

E—By the guard at power station—3 rounds 
buckshot. 

(3) The number of rounds fired in Ahmedabad by the 
troops were as under :— 


British Detachment 30 rounds from rifles. 

32 ” » Wachine guns, 
397, » Tifles, 

150 oo” 


609 rounds. 


197 Infantry” 
1-99 Infantry 


ToTaL 


(4) The grand total thus comes to 729 rounds fired by 
troops and police, of which 83 were buckshot and the 
rest ball. 

G. E Caatrretp, 
District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, 


APPENDIX 8. 


Copy of telegram, dated 12th May, 1919, from Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Cc. 1. D. 


To 
J. A. Guiver, Esq., 


Ahmedabad. 


Inmates of Ashram have referred for my advice question 
of their having to identify those whom they were trying 
prevent incendiarism. I hope you will not press them 
for identification they cannot consistently with Ashram 
principles give evidence against people. Our business 
is promote good will between rulers and ruled and prevent 
violence wherever we may find it. It will be breach of 
privilege for us give evidence against prisoners whom we 
were preventing from committing crimes. I would plead 
with you not to draw public attention to our principle’ 
by forcing matters for I do not desire that our example 
should be copied by those who may not follow whole of 
our plan of life and who might simply make of it a 
convenience to screen offenders. 

Ganvat. 


: APPENDIX 9. 

Copy of order by the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, under 
Section 25A of the District Police Act as regards 
Ahmedabad for the payment of compensation for des- 
truction of property during the riots. i 
With the previous sanction of the Commissioner, North- 

ern Div'sion, and in exercise of the powers conferred by 

section 25A of the Bomt ay District Police Act, IV of 1890, 

as amended by Act III of 1915, the District Magistrate 

of Ahmedabad— 


(1) declares that the inhabitants of Ahmedabad, é.e., 
those residing or habitually employed within the myni- 
cipal area of Ahmedabad, have by their conduct caused, 
or helped to cause the holding of the unlawful assemblies 
which on April 10th, 11th and 12th caused loss and damage’ 
to property, death and grievous hurt to persons in Ah- 
medabad ; and 

(2) requires the Collector of Ahmedabad and the muni- 
cipality of Ahmedabad to recover out of the total sum 
of Rs, 9,54,771-6-1 determined by the District Magistrate, 
Ahmedabad, under section 25A (1) (a) (i) the sum of 
Rs. 8,86,600 be paid in compensation for such loss, damage, 
death and grievous hurt, from the inhabitants of 
Ahmedabad as defined above, in the following ways :— 

(A) A rate to be levied by the Municipality Rs. 
of Ahmedabad equal to 3 times the 


general compulsory municipal water 
tax 80 ag to ehize about 4,80,000° 


~ 
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(B) The recovery by the Collector of an 
amount equal to one week’s wages 
from all mill-hands employed during 
September 1919 within the municipal 
limits, including Jobbers and Head 
Jobbers but excluding the clerical 
staff so as to realize about 

(C) A rate to be levied by the Collector on 
all payers of income-tax, equal to 
one-third of the annual income-tax 
demand during the year 1918-19, 
so as to realize. e : . 2,30,000 


1,76,000 


ToTaL . 8,86,000 
(3) requires the Collector to apportion all moneys so 
recovered, whether by himself or by the municipality, 
# mongst the persons shown in the list’ which have been 
Approved of by the Commissioner, Northern “Division. 
The following persons have been exempted by the Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, from payment of the afore- 
said rates and levies :— 

(a) Government servants, (b) railway employees, 
(c) employees of the Bank of Bombay, 
(d) Europeans, (e) persons whom the Dis- 
trict Magistrate shall exempt on the grounds 

that their cases are hard and exceptional. 


G. E. CHatriexp, | 
Collector. 


APPENDIX 10. 

Copy of order by the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, under 
section 25A of the District Police Act as regards 
Viramgam.., 

With the previous sanction of the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, and in the exercise of the powers 
«conferred by section 25A of the Bombay District Police 
Act, IV of 1890, as amended by Act III of 1915, the 
District Magistrate of Ahmedabad— 

(1) declares that the inhabitants of Viramgam, that 
is to say, those residing in or regularly employed within 
the municipal limits of Viramgam, have by their conduct 
caused or contributed towards the holding of unlawful 


[Continued. 


assemblies, which on April 12th, 1919, caused loss and 
damage to property and death and grievous hurt to per- 
sons at Viramgam, and 

(2) requires the Collector of Ahmedabad and the muni- 
cipality of Viramgam to recover the amount of Rs. 42,000 
being a portion of the sum of Rs. 2,16,729-6-1 deter- 
mined by the District Magistrate on account of the loss 
and damage aforesaid, from the inhabitants of Viram- 
gam (i.e., those residing or regularly employed within 
Viramgam municipal limits) in the following manner :— 


Rs. 

(a) A local cess to be imposed by the Viram- 
gam municipality in the form of a 
house-tax so as to realize about - 24,312 

(b) The recovery by the Collector of an 

amount equal to one week’s wages 

from all mill-hands so as to realize 
about 5,000 

(c) The imposition by the Collector of a rate 

equal to 50 per cent. of the income- 

tax demand for 1918-19 on all payers 

of income-tax in Viramgam so as to 
realize an amount of about . - 12,688 
ToTaL . 42,000 


(3) requires the Collector to apportion all moneys so 
recovered, whether by him or the municipality, amongst 
the persons shewn in the lists approved of by the Com- 
missioner, Northern Division. 

The following persons have been exempted by the 
Commissioner, Northern Division, from the payment of 
the aforesaid rates and levies :— 

(a) Government servants. 

(b) Railway employees. 

(c) Employees of the Bank of Bombay. 

‘ (d) Europeans. 
(e) Persons whom the District Magistrate shall 
exempt on the grounds that their cases are 
hard and exceptional.- 


G. E. CHATFIELD, 


District Magistrate, Ahmedabad. 
AHMEDABAD, 


25th September 1919. 


APPENDIX 11. 


Statement showing the number of. persons arrested in the Kaira district in connection with the 
disturbances of April 1919 against whom proceedings were withdrawn before or during the trials. 


accused Section of 
z ainst Date of law under Caste, occupation 
Serial | Name et onee, snd Shon arrest of | which sent pate ot final and bail application | © ReManxs. 
No. | name of accused. | oaco was each. up or arres- | “8°H4TB° given or not. 
with- 
, drawn. 
Nadiad derailment i Fo 
case, ‘ x > 
1 (| Rupsing Mokansi 1 }3th May |120B, 121, | 24th July | Girasia, trader in 
~ . 1919. °, 121A, 143, 1919. sf betel Jeaves. No 

149, 109, bail application. 
114, I. P. 

s C. 126(B) 
and 128 - 

" of the : 
Ruilway . 

: Act. < : 

2 | MotiNeran . % 1 2st May Do. . | 8th August | Pattidar, trade. ] Prosccution 
. 1919. 1919. No bail applica- | withdrawn dure 
i tion. 5 ing trial, 
SE A A a SED 
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Statement showing the number of persons arrested in the Kaira district in connection with the disturbances: 
of April 1919 against whom proceedings were withdrawn before or during the trials—contd. 


No. of 


acoused Section of 
against Date of law under Caste, occtipation 
Serial Name 4 = sud whom arrest of | which sent pete ot final and bail application 
oe OR er ASE NE Sr case was each. up or arres- PeRSTee: given or not. 
with- ted. 
drawn. : Me 
Vadod wire cutting 
case. 
3 | Khoda Garbad % 1 5th May | 143, 147, | 14th August! Dharala, _agrical- 
1919. 148, 149,| 1919. - ture, bail applica- 
121, 121A, Pe . tion made, refused 
LP.C. 26 by II tribunal on 
of Act ground of suffi- 
XIII oof cient primd facie 
1885. case. 
- 4 | Manilal Jethalah. . 1 26th April Do. . | Ist Septem-| Brahmin, merchant, 
-; \ 1919. ber 1919. | bail application 
refused by I 
3 tribunal on 
. rounds of primd 
facie case, 

5 | Mondas Natha ~ 1 26th April Do. . | Ist Septem-| Pattidar, agrioul- 

1919, ber 1919. ture, bail applica 
tion refused by II 
tribunal on 
| ae of prima 
lacte case. 

6 | Natha Trikam . 1 29th April Do. . Do . Do. . . 

1919. 

Narsanda wire cut- 
ting case. 

7 | DhariJiji . . 1 23rd April | 1#1, 121A, | 16th October! Pattidar, _agricul- 

1919. | 148, 147, | 1919, ture. Noapplica- 

148, 149, tion for bail. 
LP.C. 25 

(c) of Act 

XI oof 

1885 and - 

126 = (b) 

Railway 

Act of 

1890. 

8 | Dhari Dharamdas . 1 Do. is Do. Do. . Do. 

9 | WaghjiMathur . 1 Do. . Do. . Do. ° Do. 

10 | Shankar Gokal e 1 Do. . Do. . Do. . Do. 

11 | Mathur Laxmidas . 1 Do. : Do. Do. . Do. 

32 | Kalidas Naran . 1 Do. . Do. . Do. . Do. 

13 | ZaverSakhidas . 1 10th May | 1214, 121, Do. «| Pattidar, Agricul- 

1919. 143, 147, ture. #No bail 

148, 149, application 
Lp 
and 25 (c) 
of Act 
XIII of ’ 
, 1885 and 
126 (#) of 
Aot IX of 
. 1890. 

14 | ChotaJiva . e 1 . 3 Do. is Do. . Do. 

18 | Motilswar . . 1 tea May Do. 7 Do. . Do. 

16 | FulaVeri . 1 Do. . Do. . Do =e Do. . 

17 | Mathur Bapu 1 Do. . Do. A Do. « | Kumbhar, Potter. 
No bail applica- 
tion. 

18 | Bhaiji Mongal . 1 30th May Do. a Do. « | Pattidar, trade. No 

1919. bail application. 

19 | Manila] Bhaichand . 1 3let_ May Do, . Do. « | Bania, merchant, No 

1919. bail application. 

20 | Shiva Hirji . . 1 Do. . Do. . Do. « | Pattidar, agricul- 
ture. No bail ap- 
plication. 

21 | FulaGovind. bo Dee a) Doe a2]! “Dow 9% . 

22 | MotiBakar . . 1 Do. . Do. . Do. . Do. 


| 


| Remarks. 


| 
| 


Prosecution 
withdrawn 
during trial. 
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Statement showing the number of persons arrested in the Kaira district in connection with the disturbances 
of April 1919 against whom proceedings were withdrawn before or during the trials—contd. 


accused | Section of 
against Date of law under | Caste, occupation 
whom | arrest of which sent pate ct onal and bail application 

case was each. up Or arres- Be given or not. 
with- ted. 


\ 
Name of case and 
name of accused. 


Serial 


wa Remargs. 


Narsanda wire cut- 
ting case—contd. 


121A, 121, | 16th October, 
1919. 143, 147, | 1919. 


, Pattidar, agricul- 
ture. No bail ap- 
plication. 


Gokal Nagar . 


126 (b) of 
Act IX of 
1890. 

Do Do. . Do. 


Punam Talshi 


25 | Shankar Kishor 1 Do. 5 Do. Do. . | Pattidar, trade. No 
bail application. 

26 Chota Makan 1 7th June Do. z Do. . | Pattidar, agriculture. 

1919, an No bail applica- 


tion. 


. . Pattidar, trade. No 
1919. bail application. 


27 ‘| Lalloo Naran . 


Anand arson case. 


Also __ arrested 


28 | Karsandas Kesavlal 1 20th May | 147, 149, | 11th Novem.) Pattidar, landowner, 
436, I. P. ber 1919. buil application | vide No. 31 in 
0. made but refused | Anand Navli 
wire _outting 
case. 
29 | Gordhandas Keshav- . Pattidar, landowner, 
> lab 1919, bail application 
7 made but refused 
by II tribunal on 
ground that there 
case prima facie 
was against 
30 1 16th June Do =e Do. .| Pattidar, agricul- | Was accused in 
1919, ture, no bail} Anand Navli 
application. wire cutting 
> case. 
Anand Navli wire 
cutting case. 
31 Karsandas Kesavlal 1 20th May | 120B, 121, Do. . | Pattidar, landowner, 
1919. 121A;147, bail application 
148, 149, made in June, re- 
379, 109, jected by II tri- 
114, I. P. bunal on ground 
C. and 25 of sufficient prima 
(c) of Act facie evidence. 
XID oo 
1886. : 
32 | Ranchod Naran Bin 1 17th May| Do . Do. . | Pattidar,  agricul- 
Baber. 1919. ture. No bail 
application. 
33 | KashiZaver . . 1 Do. . Do. a Do =. . 
34 | Tulshibhai Naran 1 Do. «tj. Do. . Do. _. | Pattidar, 'merchant. 
No bail applica- 
: tion. 
35 | Manorbhai Naran 1 Do. . Do. . Do. . Do. 
36 | Parbhudas Talshi . 1 Do . Do. . Do. Do. 
37 | Shankar Jala . 1 Do =. Do. . Do. .| Dharala, labour. 
No bail applica- 


tion. 


28 
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Statement showing the number of persons arrested in the Kavra District in connection with the disturbances 
of Apri 1919 against whom procéedings were withdrawn before or during the trials—concld. 


; Section of 
. Date o! law under Caste, occupation 
Sonal Nanie ot pase end arrest of which sent Date ot anal and bail pes i Remangs. 
: each, up or arrest- TBe. given or not. 
ted. 
Anand Navii wire 
cutting case—concld. 
38 | Dhula Lakha . 2 17th May | 120B, 121, | 11th Novem-} Dharala, ‘private 
1919. 121A, 147, | ber 1919. service. No bail 
148, 149, application. 
379, 109, 
114, L P. 
Q. and 25 
(¢) of Aot 
Il of 
1885. | 

39 | Soma Ghema . Do. . Dharala, ‘agrioul- 
ture, no bail 
application. 

40 | Chunilal Jiwa . . | Kachia, mason. No 

; . : bail application. 

41 | Natha Hargowan . il . Brahmin, business. | Was accused in 
No bail applica- | Anan arson 
tion. case. 

42 | Iswar Kashi . 18th June . Pattidar, _agricul- 

- 1919. ture. No bail 
‘ : application. 
43 | Chatur Bhulji . 9th June . . Do. « | Was accused in 
c 1919. Anand arson 
ease and con- 
victed to 3 
44 | Bhailal Narsi. 16th June Pattidar, trade. No | years’ rgorcus 
1919. bail application. imprisonment. 
45 | Chatur Talshi 13th June Pattidar, __agricul- 
1919. ture. No bail 
ication. 
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Mr. G. E. Caatrrevp. 


Written Statements of Witnesses, Ahmedabad. 


Mr. G. E. CHATFIELD, I.C.8., District Magistrate, Ahmedabad. 


Report on the April riots. 


(1) Preliminary.—Before giving an account of the 
riots it is necessary to consider the peculiar conditions 
at Ahmedabad and Viramgam and to explain the 
extraordinary influence of Mr. Gandhi in these cities. 
Both towns are industrial. Ahmedabad has a popula- 
tion of nearly 300,000 and contains 78 mills which employ 
30,000 to 40,000 mill-hands. Viramgam with a popula- 
tion of 20,000 contains two large mills and seven ginning 
factories, employing 2,000 to 3,000. The latter town 
is a sort of industrial suburb of Ahmedabad ; the mill- 
agent of the Viramgam mills is a member of the Ahme- 
dabad Mill-owners’ Association, and the mill hands are 
in close touch with their fellows in Ahmedabad. Any 
movement of the mill hands in the latter city is sure to be 
imitated by those of Viramgam. Ahmedabad is the 
headquarters of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who has established 
an Ashram on the bank of the Sabarmati river outside 
the « city. 

Mr. Gandhi obtained great influence over the mill- 
hands of Ahmedabad in the beginning of 1918. Miss 
Anasuys Sarabhai a disciple of his turned her attention 
to the betterment of this class in 1917 and began to or- 
ganize it in order to obtain better wages from the mill- 
agents. In December 1917, the warpers, a small but 
important and highly skilled branch of the mill labourers, 
struck for higher wages. The mill-agents under the 
guidance of their President Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, brother 
of Miss Anasuya, proceeded to organize in turn and oppose 
the new union. Matters came to a head in February 
1918 when the weavers, a more numerous branch of the 
skilled labourers (there are about 10,000 of them) de- 
manded a 50 per cent. increase of pay. The mill 
agents refused to grant more than 20 per cent. increase. 
Mr. Gandhi intervened at this point and offered to arbi- 
trate ; but the agents refused to accept his arbitration, 
partly because they considered that it would be detri- 
mental to discipline in future, partly because they dis- 
trusted his power to induce the weavers to accept his 
decision. As the weavers had a recourse to strike in 
one or two mills at a time, probably with a view to break 
up the union of the agents, the latter resolved on a ge- 
neral lock-out of the weavers which continued from the 
middle of February to the middle of March. Grave 
disturbances were feared and the agents appealed to the 
District Magistrate for protection of the mills ; but a very 
slight show of force, the stationing of a few armed police 
at the city gates and the patrolling of the main roads by 
armed police in motor cars proved sufficient to maintain 
order. While the lock-out continued the weavers met 
daily in the river-bed near the Shahpur gate and were 
harangued by Mr. Gandhi. The result was twofold. 
The new organization was immensely strengthened and 
the weavers grew accustomed to look to Mr. Gandhi as 
their leader and benefactor, and also in an almost equal 
degree to Miss Anasuya Sarabhai who attended and ad- 
dressed their meetings. In spite of all their enthusiasm, 
however, the agents were in fair way to win a complete 
victory when on March 15th Mr. Gandhi took a vow to 
eat nothing until the mill-hands received their demands. 
This brought matters to a crisis. The mill agents were 
terrified at the idea that he might actually starve himself 
and that the infuriated mob would wreak vengence upon 
them as the authors of his death. A compromise was 
immediately arrived at. The mill agents conceded the 
demands of the weavers for one day and for one day the 
latter accepted the 20 per cent. rise which had been offered 
them previously. Thereafter a rise of 35 per cent. was 
agreed upon. This was regarded a great triumph for the 
weavers, Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya were the heroes 
of the day and were driven through the city in a Victoria 
heading a triumphal procession. The mill-hands thence- 
forward had a warm personal affection for both of them 
and regarded them as friends and benefactors. Another 
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result of the struggle was that the weavers became well- 
organised, used to meetings, to common counsels, to con- 
certed action and to obey him obeying the orders of the 
subordinate leaders, who were for the most part the 
Jobbers and mill foremen. The spinners number about 
30,000 individuals, many of whom are women and chil- 
dren ; they were not engaged in this struggle. They are 
a much lower class than the weavers, inferior in skill and 
intelligence. They would naturally follow the ‘ead of 
the weavers in any time of great and general excitement. 
Thus Mr, Gandhi and Miss Anasuya kad a strong labour 
organization absolutely devoted to them and controlling 
the whole of the 40,000 operatives in Ahmedabad ; and 
the mill population of Viramgam was sure to imitate 
whatever action was taken there. It may be noted that 
the Collector and the District Magistrate though in close 
communication with both parties durirg the lock-out 
maintained a neutral attitude except for the measures 
taken to preserve the peace. 

(2) Anti-Government campaign in Kaira.—After the 
settlement of the labour dispute in 1918, Mr. Gandhi 
turned his attention to the Kaira agitation, with which 
I have no concern except as regards its effects. It was 
one of a series of compaign against Government led by 
Mr. Gandhi. The Bombay Chronicle preached his cause 
and the whole press of India followed suit. The result 
was greatly to strengthen the influence of Mr. Gandhi 
in the countryside and especially among the Pattidars. 
The Kaira district was most affected and those portions 
of the Ahmedabad district, such as Daskroi which adjoin 
Kaira. The Gujarat Sabha of which Mr. Gandhi was 
the practical leader also strengthened its influence through- 
out the whole of the district by the excellent relief work 
which it did during the famine and influenza outbreak 
in the end of 1918. 


(3) Home Rule League and Satyagraha League.—The 
Ahmedabad branch of the Home Rule League was started 
on October 6th, 1916, by Mr. M. C. Patel and Mr. J. V. 
Desai, Barristers-at-Law, with the assistance of the 
Swadeshi Mitra Mandal and the Gokhale Society. The 
bulk of the members were Irahama Kehalri,as. Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi présided at some of the earliest meet- 
ings. The League held meetings and delivered lectures 
between October 1916 and June 1917 with little effect. 
On June 22nd 1917, a deputation consisting of Messrs. 
Horniman, J. Dwarkadas, Banker, Pandya and the 
Honourable Mr. Jamal came to Ahmedabad and spoke 
at the +nand # havan theatre et +, meeting of the League. 
This gave the League much more vitality. In August 
1917 Miss Anasuya Sarabhai joined it and formed a ladies 
branch of which she and Mrs. S. B. Mehta were secretaries. 
Mr. Gandhi from time to time presided at the more im- 
portant meetings. In September 1917, the League began 
sending out agents into the district to collect funds and 
spread propaganda. In March 1918, Mrs. Besant 
visited Ahmedabad and addressed the League. In June 
1918, open air street lectures were begun and continued 
till the riots. In February 1919, the movement gave 
way to the Satyagraha mov: mnt. 

The Satyagraha movement may be said to have begun 
in Ahmedabad on February 23rd of 1919 when Mr. V. J. 
Patel presided over a meeting of about 500 persons in the 
Dharamsala of Sheth Manilal Rarchhodlal near the 
station to protest against the Rowlatt Bills. On the 
24th idem there was a meeting at Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram 
atiended by Mr. Gandhi, Messrs. Horniman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Umar Sobhani and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, at 
which it was decided to start a passive resistance cam- 
paign unless the Rowlatt Bills were dropped. The 
Satyagraha manifesto and vow were published in the 
Bombay Chronicle of March 2nd. This manifesto 
*contained a form of oath to be taken by the Satya- 
grahis—‘to refuse civilly to obey those laws (i.e. the 
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Rowlatt Act) and such laws as a Committee hereafter 
to be appointed should think fit’. The oath contained 
@ proviso about refraining from violence. This manifesto 
created great excitement throughout India, and in 
Ahmedabad as in clsewhere. A large number of posters* 
began to appear, mostly containing quotations from 
Thoreau and inciting the people to passive dis- 
obedience. These obviously emanated from the Satya- 
grahé organization. Enormous meetings were held in 
the river-bed and elsewhere. The mill-hands attended 
in large numbers. The speeches were highly inflamma- 
tory and did excite the whole population of the city 
to indignation against Government though there was 
neither any attempt to incite, nor any tendency to 
proceed, to violence. Unregistered newspapers f began 
to appear prosecution of the campaign of civil disobe- 
-dience. In fact the whole city was worked up an 
‘uncommon pitch of excitement between March 20th, 
when the Satyagraha Sabha was formed, and April 10th 
on which rioting commenced. The Rowlatt Bill was 
passed on March 18th and received the Governor- 
-General’s sanction on March 2st. 

The Delhi riots occurred on 30th March when Mr. 
‘Gandhi fixed April 6th as a day of general mourning and 
-called, for a hartal or closure of all business. I wrote to 
his principal lieutenant Mr. Valuvbhai Patel, and asked 
him to come and see me. He came with Mr. Jivanlal 
Desai and some other followers of Mr. Gandhi about April 
3rd and I asked their intentions regarding the great 
procession and hartal fixed for the 6th. I mentioned 
the Delhi riots and the need of avoiding any such thing 
here. They assured me that violence was far from their 
wishes and they could answer for it that none would be 
used. They promised that the procession should be 
-orderly and that no shops should be forcibly closed. The 
Ma‘ajanaj also assured me that they were closing shops 
voluntarily. Satisfied that the-organizers of the demons- 
tration had no intention of breaking the peace but that 
on the contrary they had made elaborate arrangements 
to preserve orders, I arranged with the District Superin- 
tendent of Police that the police arrangements should be 
unobstructive and the crowd so far as possible left to 
itself. The procession was a very orderly one in spite of 
its huge size. No act of violence were committed. In 
fact the general temper of the people seemed to me to be 
lawabiding and pacific and nothing seemed less probable 
than that the city was on the verge of dangerous riots. 
‘The Satyagrahi organization seemed also to be good and 
their hold of the people a firm one. 

(4) The riot of April 10th.—Early in the morning of 


April 10th, a rumour reached Ahmedabad that Mr. Gandhi 


had been arrested—an exaggeration of the fact that he 
had been stopped at Delhi and forced to return to 
Bombay instead of proceeding to the Punjab. The 
rumour caused great excitement. I heard of it at about 
9 a.M. when the Police Sub-Inspector, Khas Bazar, in- 
formed me on the telephone. I saw the District Super- 
intendent of Police and arranged with him to have the 
forces of police at the main stations in the city 
strengthened from his armed guard. Mr. V. J. Patel 
issued a handbill § as Secretary of the Satyagraha 
Sabha calling for a general strike in celebration of the 
arrest and requesting all to carry on the work with double 
zeal and faith. In obedience to this handbill a large 
crowd assembled at about 1 p.m. in the neighbourhood 
of the railway station and closed the shops forcibly. 
Those who did not close at once were roughly treated. 
At about 2-30 p.m. two Europeans (Messrs. Sagar and 
Steeples) were stopped in a carriage, by a crowd which 
was being addressed by a speaker on a bullock cart. 
They turned back towards the Kalupur (howky 
dismissed their carriage and attempted to proceed 
on the Creamery lorry which was on its way up to 
Camp The lorry was stopped again at the same place 
and they were forced to alight and stoned back to the 
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Kalupur Chawky where they took refuge. The police 
induced the crowd to withdraw and telephoned for 
an armed guard of 8 men which arrived shortly after. 
The two Europeans again attempted to proceed but were 
immediately stoned and driven into a Dharameala. 
They again made the attempt but were very severely 
stoned and driven for shelter into the Beehive flour mill. 
Here they were joined by 2 Sub-Inspectors and the 8 
armed police. The crowd attacked the mill, forced the 
entrance, destroyed the office, wrecked the telephone 
and burnt the mill records. They next preceeded to set 
fire to the window frames, calling on the police to depart 
and surrender the two Europeans. The police then fired 
in the air and the mob recoiled. The mill people in 
order to save themselves insisted on the departure of the 
latter from their premises and they accordingly went 
with one police Sub-Inspector, 4 armed police constables 
(the remainder of the force remained hidden in the mill). 
They were immediately mobbed by the crowd, which 
seems to have been encouraged by the firing in the air, 
and driven into building with a balcony after firing on 
their assailants and wounding 12 of them. Some of the 
crowd attempted to burn the building and some forced 
the stair-case leading to the balcony. The latter ‘suc- 
ceeded in catching one of the armed police constables, 
but the rest of the party broke through a back wall and 
escaped. The man who was caught was thrown head 
foremost from the balcony and so injured by the crowd 
below that he died the same evening while he was being 
removed to hospital. . 

I was in my office in the Bhadar when the Assistant 
Commissioner telephoned down to me at 3-30 p.m. that 
the Station Master had rung him up and informed him 
that a mob was attacking the station. I rung up the 
Station Master who told me that the crowd had moved 
away from the station but was still in the neighbourhood 
and reported to have rounded up two Europeans and a 
party of police in a mill. I then rang up the District 
Superintendent of Police, informed him of what I had 
heard and told him to get together what force he could 
at Headquarter Lines and send it down the road to the 
station. (He had only 24 men available). Inthe mean- 
time I sent my car to fetch him and asked him to come and 
pick me up at my office in order that we might proceed 
to the scene of the riot. I continued to try and get more 
definite information as‘to the facts by telephone, but 
found this impossible; the District Superintendent of 
Police took longer to arrive than I expected and it was 
nearly 5 P.M. by the time we started out vid the Delhi 
gate and Camp crossing. The 24 armed police had 
already marched down the road by which we approached 
the scene of the riot. When we came in view of the mob 
and saw its size and also noted that the police had dis- 
appeared in its midst and that it would be extremely 
difficult to send back any message after we had once 
entered it I scribbled a note to the Officer Commanding, 
Ahmedabad, telling him the situation and asking him 
to send down a military force to disperse the mob. This 
was sent by my motor car. The District Superintendent 
of Police and I picked up a few armed police from the 
Idgah Chow:y and pushed on into the crowd which was 
sullen and hostile but offered no opposition. We found 
the 24 armed police guarding five prisoners in a space 
near the Bechive mill which they had cleared. Three or 
4 wounded sepoys were under their protection, one of 
whom was the man thrown from the balcony and mortally 
wounded. He had a horrible wound at the back of the 
head over which the scalp was hanging loose. . The crowd 
stood around watching and a fire engine had just finished 
extinguishing the fires which had been lit by the mob 
in their attempt to burn down the mill and the chawls 
opposite. I am not certain of the time we arrived but 
think that it was shortly after 5 p.m. We remained on 
the spot until the arrival of the troops at dusk (6-30 or 
somewhat later). The crowd attempted nothing against 
us but occasionallly pressed forward upon the armed 
police. The District Superintendent of Police and I kept 
walking up and down ordering them back and were 
assisted in so doing by two men in Satyagrahi costume 
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who appeared to be the leaders. Every now and then 
these men called for a cheer for Mr. Gandhi whereupon 
the crowd shouted ‘“ Gandhi Makatma 4 jai” and were 
obviously excited by their own cries. I am of opinion 
that the Satyagrahis honestly desired to avoid violence 
though their encouragement of these cries was distinctly 
dangerous. The crowd fluetuated in size, sometimes 
increasing and pressing forward, rometimes thinning 
away. There were two or three thousands of them when 
the numbers were greatest. The District Superintendent 
of Police asked me whether the prisoners should not be 
released as the sight of them was rendering the mob 
dangerous. I agreed with him that it was neither pru- 
dent nor necessary to retain them as the force was not a 
large one and was completely surrounded. Accordingly 
their names were taken and they were allowed to depart. 
One of the Satyagrahis undertook to produce them when 
called upon. This man who was subsequently tried 
and acquitted by the tribunal acted as if he were the 
leader of the mob, voicing their demands for the release 
of the prisoners and the withdrawal of the police. As he 
appeared to have authority with the crowd he was request- 
ed to use hig*influence and induce them to a'low the 
removal of the dying man to the civil hospital. He did 
so successfully and the constable was carried off upon a 
charpoy but expired before he arrived. 

The demeanour of the crowd was hostile but on the 
whole they did not behave badly for the hour and a half 
during which we were awaiting the military. A few 
stones were thrown without aim or effect. There was a 
large number of boys and youngsters present. The bulk 
of the mob appeared to be mill-hands. At 6-30 or 6-45 
p.m. Colonel Frazer arrived with a force of about 100 men 
who spread out across the road and cleared it as they 
advanced. A guard of 30 men was left at the Prem 
gate by the Beehive mill and another body at the Kalu- 
pur gate about 500. yards further south. The rest of 
the men were left at the station. The crowd dispersed 
before them without-any show of resistance. I remained 
at the station until about 9-45 or 10 p.m. and on driving 
back to the Shahi Bagh found all the streets and in the 
neighbourhood deserted. Apparently all excitement 
had subsided. 


In other parts of the town, and especially in the Richey 
Road, there were large crowds on the afternoon of the 
10th crying for Gandhi. Some stones were thrown at 
the police, some shops were forcibly closed and people 
forced to alight from their carriages. The Victor Cinema 
sustained some damage, apparently because it had not 
observed hartal on April 6th. But there was no trouble 
with which the police were unable to deal, excepting the 
riot at the Beehive mill. A big meeting was held in the 
river-bed on the evening of the 10th at which the Satya- 
grahi leaders addressed the crowd, to what effect is not 
precisely known as the proceedings seem to have been 
confused and noisy. The District Superintendent of 
Police came to my bungalow at 11 p.m. and told me his 
dispositions for the night of which I approved.* The 
largest body of armed police was stationed at the Khas 
Bazar Chowky protecting the approach to the Bhadar. 
‘This consisted of 16 armed police. It was increased to 
20 men at 9-15 a.m. on the following morning just 
before the riots broke out. Besides this force there 
was s guard often men at the lockup and 4 at the 
Bank of Bombay inside the Bhadar. 

(5) The riot of April 11th.—Early on the morning of 
April 11th, a rumour reached Ahmedabad that Miss 
Anasuya had been arrested. This was absolutely without 
foundation but caused almost as much excitement as the 
reported arrest of Mr. Gandhi had done previously. 
I had agreed with Colonel Frazer on the previous evening 
that he should be informed early on the morning of the 
1ith as regards the state of affairsin the city. At 8 a.n. 
therefore I took the District Superintendent of Police 
with me and motored down to the Beehive mill where a 
small crowd was gathered round the military guard. 
While I was talking with the native officer in command 
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a@ car drove up containing Messrs. Vallubhai Patel, 
Indulal Yajnik and Dr. Kanuga, the well-known Satya- 
grahis. I requested them to induce the people to disperse. 
They did so and disappeared with them on foot through 
the Prem gate. We proceeded to Kalupur and the station 
where all was quiet, inspected Fonseca’s shop which had 
been damaged on the previoud day and struck up the 
Richey Road through the Panch Kuwa gate. In the 
centre of the city we struck large crowds and were much 
hooted and booed at. Near the Pankor Naka we became 
surrounded by a large and hostile crowd, while stopping 
to speak with Inspector Acton. A Satyagrahi jumped 
on the step of the car and addressed the crowd with up- 
lifted arm. I pushed him down and asked him what he 
meant by his action, whereupon he retorted that he was 
protecting us from the people. His “ protection ” how- 
ever did not save us from a smart stoning as soon as the 
car moved forward again. Both the District Superinten- 
dent of. Police and I were hit. We paused at the Khas 
Bazar Chowky for news and learnt that the crowd was 
getting intractable. As we proceeded on our course an 
excited mob armed with la‘his came tearing up ‘ Lee 
way’ to the left and nearly cut us off. This same mob- 
had immediately before damaged the motor car belong- 
ing to Miss Anasuya herself. Mr. Krishnalal Desai the 
well-known Satyagrahi was driving about in it and 
attempting to reassure the mob that the news of her arrest. 
was false and that he had just received a telegram from 
her contradicting it! After seeing this mob I saw that 
not a moment was to be lost in calling for military assis- 
tance and drove straight to the Camp which we reached 
at 9-20 a.m. Colonel Frazer was not to be found but at- 
9-30 a.m. I found Colonel Preston Commanding 1-97th 
Infantry who ordered 300 men to march as soon as they 
could be got ready. They marched at 10-10 a.m. 

Meanwhile the mob in the city had proceeded to com- 
mit acts of violence and arson. One large body collected 
innside the Bhadar enclosure where an immense Mandap 
had been erected for matriculation examination. This. 
they burnt. They then proceeded to burn the entire row 
of buildings known as the Collector’s office, the record 
rooms, the Sub-Registar’s office, the City Magistrate's. 
office and the City Survey office over the gate of the sub- 
jail. The armed guard at the Bank of Bombay opened 
fire on them with buckshot and saved the Bank buildings. 
The guard fired on them from the windows of the sub- 
jail and drove them off though’the main entrance of the 
building was burnt down. Only one prisoner escaped 
in the confusion: the rest made no attempt todo s0.. 
The crowd also burnt the Mamlatdar's Kachers and the- 
telegraph office and threatened the district courts, from 
which they were induced to retire by the expostulation 
of the Pleaders (so it is reported). The District Judge 
and Additional Sessions Judge were in court at the time: 
and had a fortunate escape. 


Another mob attacked the power station half a mile- 
away and severely beat Mr. Brown who was there in 
charge. They did no harm to the machinery however: 
and contented themselves with breaking windows and 
throwing stones into the. power-house. The family of 
Mr. Brown were saved by the fidelity of his servants. 
who put the mob on a false scent. 

An ammunition cart which was proceeding from Head-. 
quarter Lines to the Khas Bazar Chowky with ammu- 
nition for the 20 armed police there stationed was attack- 
ed by a mob inside the Delhi gate, but driven off by the: 
escort who opened fire on them with buckshot. The same 
mob surrounded the Delhi gate Chowky in which Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald of the Army Clothing Department 
had taken refuge. He held the narrow stair with cudgel 
for more than an hour and escaped with a cut on the 
hand from a broken bottle. Some of unarmed police: 
in the C/owhy took off their uniforms at the command of 
the mob and were allowed to descend and escape. 

Riotous mobs roamed up and down the Mirzapur Road, 
Ghi Kantha and the streets connecting them. The un- 
armed police throughout the whole city was swept away, 
their uniforms torn from their backs and burnt, the men 
beaten, insulted and cowed. The mob broke all the 
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electric lights as they went. The Delhi gate was set 
fire to and the building above it gutted. The Lal Dar- 
waza Chowky was burnt at this time. The civil hospital 
was threatened but spared, possibly because 12 of the 
rioters of the preceding day were lying there. The con- 
duct of the medical students was of a mixed character. 
They sympathised with the rioters and later in the day 
cheered when the dead body of Sergeant Frazer was 
brought in. But they appear to have been loyal to the 
Civil Surgeon and to have helped in preserving the hos- 
pital from attack. Some of them proceeded to his house 
to the Bhadar and helped to protect Mrs. Tuke who was 
in considerable danger there and probably owed her safety 
to the fact that she showed herself in the verandah with 
a revolver in hand. 


The exact time at which all these events happened is 
not easy to ascertain. But by 11 a.m when the troops 
-were approaching the Bhadar the Government buildings 
were completely gutted I returned to my bungdlow at 
about 10 a.m. for any messages which might have come 
through on the telephone, and heard from Sheth Man- 
galdas of the burning of the mandap and Government 
offices and the danger to the Judges and the District 
courts. I heard also from Mr. Laverenant a student of the 
Gujarat College, of the plight of Lieut nant Macdonald. 
Ithen returned tothe Camp Lines with the District 
Superintendent of Police who had received corrobora- 
tive messages and asked Coloned Preston to send 
reinforcements after the 300 men who were then en 
route for the city. From the Lines the smoke of the 
burning offices was visible above the city. He arranged 
to send down another 200 men under Major Kirkwood. 
I then took Colonel Preston and the District Superin- 
tendent of Police in'‘my motor car and caught up the 
first body of troops just inside the Delhi gate. 

At my request Colonel Preston left 30 men to guard 
this gate and divided the rest into two bodies, the larger 
to march down the Mirzapur Road, the smaller -(about 
100 men) down the Ghi Kantha. The two were to effect 
a junction at the Pankor Naka which is the centre of the 
city. Colonel Preston, the District Superintendent of 
Police and I accompanied the larger body which approach- 
‘ed the burning offices by way of the Mirzapur Road. 
‘On the way Professor Charlier who had been hiding in 
the High School joined us. As we approached the Lal 
Darwaza, we saw the North Daskroi Kacheri in full blaze, 
‘the roof having already fallenin. The mob in the Bhadar 
had already taken alarm and the pouring out, some by 
the Lal Dartwaza, some by way of the blazing telegraph 
office, some by the main Bhadar entrance. Many were 
carrying blazing rafters which they threw down on seeing 
the troops. Colonel Preston asked me for orders ahout 
firing and I requested him to fire on any crowd engaged 
in incendiarism or which made an attack upon the 
troops. As regards the Ia‘te~ he said he had _ his 
general military orders. The crowd ran as the troop 
advanced leaving the Bhadar and the large space 
before it clear. The troops cleared the road to the 
Pankor Naka where a guard was drawn up across the 
road. With the rest we returned to the Khas Bazar and 
marched round by the Oliphant Road in which many 
Government buildings are situated to the municipal 
office where another guard was stationed. We then 
marched north, set free the municipal fire brigade 
which had been prevented by violence from extinguishing 
the flames of the burning building, and returning to, the 
Pankor Naka affected our junction with the body which 
had marched down the Ghi Kantha. Colonel Preston, 
the District Superintendent of Police and I then visited 
the Bhadar and assured ourselves of the safety of Mrs. 
Tuke. The municipal engine was set to work on 
portion of the telegraph office—the only building of 
which anything was left worth saving. As we emerged 
from the main gate of the Bhadar, we heard first a shot 
or two and then a crackle of firing from the direction of 
the Pankor Naka. The guard of 30 men stationed there 
under Lieutenant Larkin was attacked by a party of 
60 men armed with swords. He first ordered three men 
to fire on them: then when the swordsmen charged, 
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his whole force fired. Lieutenant Larkin was slightly 
wounded on the arm with a sword. This was first firing 
by the troops and occurred at about 11-30 a.m.—half 
an hour after their arrival at the Bhadar. As Colonel 
Preston and I returned to the Pankor Naka the reinforce- 
ment of 200 men arrived under Major Kirkwood vid the 
Ghi Kantha. The road was then cleared up to the foot 
of the rise where the Richey Road begins. The crowd 
treated before the troops booing and shouting and throw- 
ing stones ineffectively. Several tiles were thrown from 
the roofs and stones from the windows though 1 did not 
see the throwers. As we passed the entrance of the Jama 
Masjid a group of Muhammadansupon the steps declaimed 
excitedly against us, saying that the Friday prayers were 
being held in the mosque and that bullets were falling 
amongst the worshippers (this was impossible as the 
mosque is completely surrounded by buildings). The 
objectors were persuaded by the Police Sub-Inspectors 
to retire into the mosque. The main crowd was driven 
up the mouth of the Richey Road and held there. I 
accompanied a smaller body which marched down the 
Manckchowk and round the mosque, but there were 
few people there. The mosque was reported to be full 
at the time and a rumour was mentioned by the police 
that an attack would be made from it at 1 P.m. 

The situation at noon was this: The following posts 
were strongly held by the military—the Prem, Delhi, 
and Kalupur gates, the mouth of the Richey Road by 
the Jama Masjid the Astodia Road at the municipal office. 
The Mirzapir Road and Ghi Kantha Road were freed 
of the mob. Roughly speaking the whole of the city 


-north-west of a line drawn from Ellis bridge to the muni- 


cipal oftice and from the latter to the Delhi gate was 
denied to the main body of rioters and the Delhi, Prem 
and Kalupur gates closed to them. The military force 
in and near the city consisted of 600 men counting the 
guard at the station. There was a force of 51 armed 
police at various posts. The unarmed police had been 
swept from the street~. 5 


Shortly after noon it was rumoured that a strong body 
of rioters had broken out northwards in order to attack 
the Shahi Pagh and Commissioner's offices. As the Da- 
riapur and Shahpur gates were not guarded and much, 
besides the Shahi Bagh lay open to an attack by the rioters 
(e.g., the distillery and liquor v arehouse, the municipal 
water works the police head-quarter lines with reserve 
arms and ammunition, the bridge across the Sabarmati 
the pumping engine and pipe line upon which the main 
railway station and Kankaria goods station depend 
for their water-supply). Colonel Preston marched straight 
fot the Shahi Bagh vié the Ghi Kantha and the Delhi gate 
with a fo-ce of 80 men. As the District Superintendent 
of Police and I were motoring after them up the Ghi 
Kantha a pole with a sickle tied on to the end was tossed 
at us from a side alley but missed us. On arriving at 
the Shahi Bagh which had not been attacked, Colonel 
Preston placed guards over the Commissioner's residence 
and office and I proceeded to camp with maps in order 
to assist Colonel Frazer. : 

Meantime the mob continued to.face the military forces 
at the mouth of the Richey Road and elsewhere and to 
commit various outrages in the east and south of the town. 
At noon the mob raided the Swami\ Narayan’s temple 
for arms and carried away 10 guns and [5 swords. About 
1 hour later they raided Gosaiji temple and secured a 
sword and 3 poniards. At 2 P.M they dragged Sergeant 
Frazer out of his hiding place in a bicycle shop in the 
Richey Road and barbarously murdered him. This 
shop was only 200 yards from the military cordon and 
the crowd was infuriated at their losses from the firing 
of the latter. Later in the afternoon mobs attacked 
the houses of Khan Bahadur Huss:in Khan Dhane Khan, 
an Honorary Magistrate, and of Rao Bahadur Bulakhi- 
das, Personal Assistant to the Collector. Both these 
gentlemen escaped safely with their, families, but their 
houses were completely looted and everything destroyed 
which could be destroyed without the use of fire—against 
which the neighbours not unnaturally protested. Every 
police chowky was burnt and e0 also were the gates of the 
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city. Three liquor shops"were broken open and the con- 
tente drunk or allowed to flow into the gutters. One 
-was completely burnt. Of the attitude of the mob in the 
face of the troops the Cantonment Magistrate, Mr. Fitz- 
‘patrick, gives the following account. He was in command 
of the troops in Richey Road throughout the afternoon. 
The crowd kept about 20 paces away and was very 
-dangerous, throwing and slinging stones at them with 
the utmost boldness., Both he and Major Kirkwood 
-wers hit. The leader in that locality was a Sanyasi and 
more than one Sanyusi was engaged in inciting the people 
to violence. A Subedar-Major in the Manekchowk 
reported that one of them was raising the cry ‘‘ we want 
-white meat.” There were in the crowd many black- 
-coated men and men with white Pagries whom Lieutenant 
Fitzpatrick understood to be Satyagrahis. He frequently 
saw trays of sweetmeats being carried out of a street 
or alley opening into the Richey Road (apparently the 
Ratan Pole by men in clean white clothes wearing gold 
pigries; these sweetmeats were distributed amongst 
the mob. Later in the afternoon he was ordered to take 
a body of men and march down to the Panch Kuwa gate, 
in order to clear the whole of the Richey Road. He did 
so and found s mob engaged in burning the gate, many 
of them drunk. They indulged in abuse and indecent 
gesture and also stoned the troops ; whereupon he opened 
fire upon them and dispersed them. The Richey Road 
was cleared by 6-30 or 7 P.M. Similarly Major Kirkwood 
marched down the Oliphant Road and fired on a mob 
which was burning the Astodia gate. There were dan- 
gerous mobs in the neighbourhood of the Delhi gate both 
inside and outside the walls. Lieutenant. Morris was 
obliged to fire on a crowd which issued from the temple 
known as Hathisingh’s Wadi whence constant efforts were 
also made by small parties to cut the telephone wires. 
At about 4-30 p.m. I went with Colonel Frazer on a 
tour of observation through the city. We motored 
straight to the Khas Bazar and from thence proceeded 
- on foot with 30 men to the picket stationed at the mu- 
nicipal Office and blocking the Oliphant Road. A large 
and hostile crowd stood about 150 yards down the road 
- towards Astodia and the lanes to the south of the Oliphant 
Road were full of men. We marched down towards the 
main crowd which retired before us or took the side 
streets and when we reached the place where they had 
. been standing a crowd had formed up behind us at the 
municipal office. We therefore returned. The crowds 
booed and shouted but were not otherwise offensive and 
kept e respectful distance. The impression left on me 
was that the mob hdd no intention of coming to close 
quarters but was not in the least frightened. We then 
sreturned to the Delhi gate. The maze of streets in that 
neighbourhood was full of dangerous-looking set of men. 
We learnt from Major Cochrane who was then in com- 
mand that they were continually giving trouble and that 
the neighbourhood of Hathising’s Wadi outside the gate 
‘was also occupied by a dangerous mob which had several 
times attempted to cut the telephone. From the noise 
it appeared to us that the temple was full of excited men. 


It was now dusk and I returned to Camp with Célonel 
Frazer. Colonel Frazer informed me that he could do 
no more than he had done already with the 2,000 half- 
trained recruits at his disposal end that the dispositions 
already made must remain unaltered until he received 
the reinforcements for which he was applying. I asked 
him whether he could spare some men to guard the Gujarat 

+ College and neighbourhood and it was finally agreed that 
-Colonel Preston should accompany me to the police 
headquarter lines and telephone thence to Major Kirk- 
wood to send 20 men there. On the way I stopped at my 
bungalow and found some armed and unarmed excise 
~sepoys— about 15 in all—who had been sent by the As- 
sistant Collector of Salt and Excise and put at my dis- 
posal. Isent them off vid the Sabarmati bridge to march 
. down the right bank of the river and guard the College. 
This they did the same night. We then went to the 
. police headquarters and telephoned to Major Kirkwood. 

In the course of the evening up till 11 P.. fugitive Eu- 

yopeans and Eurasians continued to arrive at the Shahi 


Bagh, some from the mill area, some from the Ellis bridge 
suburb, some from Sabarmati. They were put up in the 
Commissioner’s and Collector's bungalows. But at 2 a.M. 
I received a note from the Staff Captain saying that a 
mob was coming up the river-bed toattack the Shahi 
Bagh quarter. I packed off the refugees in my bungalow 
to that of the Commissioner where there was a guard. 
Most of the Europeans from the mill quarter had taken 
refuge at the railway station which was a convenient 
centre for them and where they were under a strong guard. 
It must be remembered that the greater part of the city 
and almost the whole of the suburbs to the south and 
south-east of it.were entirely in the hands of the rioters, 
who continued throughout the night to burn minor Go- 
vernment and municipal buildings. 

Between 2 and 3 a.m. Colonel Frazer came over to my 
bungalow and told me that he intended issuing orders 
to the troops in the city next day to fire at sight on any 
group of ten and after dark to fire on anybody who did 
not answer and come up when challenged. He agreed 
not to bring this order into force until 4 P.M., to enable 
me to get notices printed and the population warned. 
I proceeded at about 3-30 a.m. to the bungalow of Mr. 
Smith, the Assistant Commissioner, and arranged with 
him to get a number of copies cyclostyled. These copies 
were ready by about 9 a.m. next morning and I took 
them down with me in my car and gave them to the mili- 
tary patrols to scatter broadcast or stick them up in 
conspicuous places. At Kalupur Chowky I gave a num- 
ber of copies to the Police Sub-Inspector for distribution 
to the passers-by. For on the station road there was 
still a certain number of people passing to and fro. In 
the city the military cordon stopped all communication 
between one part of the town and another. 


The night of April 11th was one of frequent alarms 
and rumours. Incendiarism and violence was still con- 
tinuing to some slight extent in those portions of the city 
where the troops had not yet been seen, e.g.,in the Jamal- 
pur and Shahpur quarter. On the morning of the 12th 
things were more or less quiet though a few shots were 
fired from time to time in the city. The arrival of rein- 
forcements was anxiously expected. Out of 2,000 half- 
trained recruits all but a couple of hundred were engaged 
in the city or in guarding various posts outside it. As 
Colonel Frazer pointed out to me this state of affairs 
could not continue long as even fully-trained troops 
required relief and these were no‘ fully-trained troops. 
The force left in Camp was dangerously small and a report 
on the morning of the 12th that a mob intendedto attack 
the cantonments from Naroda while all the troops were 
in the city caused some uneasiness. So far as the city 
was concerned the military held the main roads from 
Ellis bridge to the station from Delhi gate to the muni- 
cipal office by the Ghi Kantha and by the Mirzapur 
Road. Little or nothing was known about what was hap- 
pening in two-thirds of Ahmedabad, in the crowded streets 
and ‘ Pols’ to the east and south The power station 
was closed. The city and railway stations were unlit. 
The municipal water-works was continuing to supply 
water but the drainage pumping engine at Jamalpur had 
ceased to work and the municipal conservancy staff 
had disappeared. The state of the city threatened to 
become perilous in the absence of all conservancy and 
while all sewers were checked with sewage. During the 
llth, 12th and 13th not a single citizen of Ahmedabad, 
title-holder, municipal councillor or mill-owner approach- 
edany civil or military authority with any offer of help, 
except Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, President of the Millowners’ 
Association, who arrived from Bombay on the afternoon 
of the 12th. The unarmed pclice had bcen entirely 
swept from the streets. All Indian officials other than 
police officers were in hiding or at least failed to put in 
any appearance. But I must add that the military cor- 
don was drawn so tight that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in moving about : and there was doubtless a double 
danger in doing so, from the rioters and from the military 
themselves, The European suburban population were 
for the most part fugitives and living either at the Shahi 
Bagh or at the railway s‘atio:. ‘be telegraph wires 
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to the south of Ahmedabad were cut near Barejdi and 
elsewhere on the night of the 11th and a troop train con- 
veying British troops from Bombay was derailed in the 
Kaira district on the morning of April 12th, which pro- 
longed the period of danger and anxiety for many hours. 
I sent wires to Government giving an account of the 
occurrences of the 10th and 11th. They were sent cir- 
cuitously vid Ajmere and I am unaware whether they 
were ever received. 

(6) Occurrences at Ahmedabad on April 12th.—The 
Commissioner, Northern Division, and the Inspector 
General of Police arrived at about 1-30 p.m. on the 12th, 
simultaneously with a force of 300 British troops—the 
same force whose special train had been derailed near 
Nadiad. These were marched to the Bhadar where they 
occupied a portion of the court buildings. They took 
over the defence of the Bhadar area and the patrolling 
of the Richey Road. The riots were by this time nearly 
over and though the troops continued to meet with 
opposition in certain localities it was no longer so danger- 
ous. The British troops fired 32 rounds only with their 
Tifles and an equal number on Sunday from a Lewis gun. 
But the news of their arrival and the proclamation of 
the Officer Commanding that groups of 10 would be fired 
upon spread terror through the population and brought 
the disturbances to a speedy close inside the city itself. 

The Commissioner, Northern Division, and the Ins- 
pector-General of Police on arrival drove up to the Dis- 
trict Magistrate’s bungalow in order to obtain informa- 
tion as to the events of the past two days. While they 
were hearing the account a message was received from 
the railway station by telephone concerning a riot which 
had broken out in Viramgam, the murder of the A wal 
Karkun and the burning of the station and Municipal 
buildings. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, President of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, arrived at the District Magistrate’s 
bungalow from Bombay at this instant and oficred his 
services in the restoration of order. 
utilized at the moment: but on the following day his 
assistance was of great value in producing motor cars and 
drivers for the use of the military. Mr. Ambalal was the 
only leading citizen of Ahmedabad who bestirred himself 
to help the authorities and in my opinion he deserves 
great credit for doing so. On receiving the news about 
Viramgam, the Commissioner, the Inspector-General and 
the District Magistrate proceeded to Camp and arranged 
with Colonel Frazer for the despatch of 200 men by a 
special to quell the riots. They then motored to the 
station and arranged for the Special. After this they 
went on a round of inspection and exploration along the 
main roads—i.e., Richey Road, Oliphant Road, Astodia 
gate and the road to Kankaria tank. They proceeded 
under escort, and were followed by a body of troops under 
Lieutenant Mullany. Nothing was seen of any mob out- 
side of the walls but the family of Mr. Ardeshir Wadia 
seized the opportunity afforded them by the arrival of 
troops to vacate the Kankaria bungalow and return with 
them to the city. They stated that a mob of several 
hundred men had threatened them and demanded firearms 
that very morning. The escort was met with 
hostile demonstrations from side streets near the Astodia 
gate. The Commissioner, Inspector-General of Police and 
the District Magistrate returned to Camp and arranged 
with the Officer Commanding for obtaining reinforcement 
from Mhow. 


To continue and conclude the narrative of events at 
Ahmedabad I may add the following facts. The last 
firing in the city was on Sunday morning. On the same 
morning Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya arrived from 
Bombay and drove up to the Shahi Bagh where they inter- 
viewed the Commissioner, Inspector-General of Police 
and District Magistrate. Mr. Gandhi offered his services 
in the restoration of order and confidence. He then pro- 
ceeded by motor to the Ashram which lies across the 
river and sent out notices by his agents for a meeting at 
the Achram to be held on the following evening (it was 
subsequently postponed to April 14th on account of the 
difficulty caused by the military proclamation which 
forbade any gathering of 10 men). On Sunday afternoon, 
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These could not be. 


the Commissioner and Collector toured through a large 
part of the city which lay beyond the military patrols. 


First they were accompanied by an escort ; but it was- 


soon found that the population was thoroughly cowed 
and that the escort prevented them from getting into 
touch with the people ; so it was left behind. This tour 
was continued on Sunday morning. It was announced 
that ‘ Martial Law’ (the popular name given to Colonel- 
Frazer’s proclamation) was at an end. With the assis- 
tance of Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai a number of hand-bills 
were printed to the same effect and distributed amongst 
the people. In the course of Monday and Tuesday people 
were induced to open their shops and began to work 
again. The last act of open violence by the mob was 
committed at Sarkhej on the night on Sunday the 13th 
when they rushed and burnt the police post, striped 
and beat the police. This news reached the authorities at 
Ahmedabad on Monday morning. 


(7) Events at Viramgam.—I have already descrited 
the town of Viramgam as a sort of industrial suburb of 
Ahmedabad with two mills and about 200 mill-hands. 
The city itself is walled up and the railway station lies 
about + of a mile from the Bharwadi gate. The mills 
lie on the further side of the railway line. On April 6th 
there was a hartal in Viramgam as elsewhere and a pro- 
cession of about 1,000 persons headed by the local plea- 
ders marched through the town from the Bharwadi gate 
to the Munsar Tank. On its return it made a diversion 
past the Kacheri and cheered Gandhi, Tilak and Jinnah. 
On April 9th there was a meeting of 3,000 or 4,000 men 
in Kashi Vishvanatha’s Dharamsala to protest against 
the Rowlatt Act. On the 11th (the day of the chief riot 
in Ahmedabad) there was again a hartal and the mills 
were closed. On the morning of the 11th there were 
ominous crowds in the neighbourhood of the station. A 
meeting was held in the evening at which the local plea- 
ders urged all to imitate what was done in Ahmedabad. 
As in Ahmedabad there was an organization of volunteers. 
On the morning of the 12th, it was known that there were 
very serious riots in Ahmedabad. At 11 a.m. the station 
was again threatened by crowds and the railway Sub- 
Inspector wired to his Superintendent asking for a guard 


of 25 armed men to protect the station and the Europeans: 


there. The Mumlatdar was absent at Sitapur 23 miles. 
away. The Awal Karkun had written to him on the 
10th and 11th mentioning what was going on in the way 
of meetings but not expressing any apprehension of a 
violent outbreak. But at noon of April 12th, he wrote a 
letter urging the famlatdar to return as the news from 
Ahmedabad was exceedingly serious and that Viramgam 


was likely to imitate Ahmedabad. He wrote “‘ Crowds- 


of mill-hands move for the whole day with sticks : and it 
is likely that they may perhaps get excited on hearing 
the news of Ahmedabad. Therefore you will kindly 
return here immediately because there is danger every 
moment. Letters and Government work are at present 
ata standstill. Merely to preserve peace is a great task”. 
—This extract from a letter written before the event ren- 
ders more eloquently than any subsequent description 
can the atmosphere of Viramgam on the morning of the 
12th. .The same letter mentions the ominous looting of 
the shops outside the Golwadi gate where sticks were’ 
sold. It is quite clear that the main inspiration of the 
riot which followed was the example of Ahmedabad to- 
which all classes at Viramgam are accustomed to look 
for guidance. 

The riot broke out at the railway station where, as 
already stated, threatening crowds had assembled from 
time to time throughout the morning. The District 
Traffic Inspector Mr. Macllvride was in the station and 
the crowd had seen him there. When the Sub-Inspector 
wired for a guard Mr. MacIlvride was persuaded to retire 
to the upper storey “‘rest-room” and keep out of public 
view. At about noon a large mob attacked the station 
and forced its way up the stairs demanding that he should 
repeat the formula ‘Gandhi Maharaj ki jai’, The evi- 
dence differs as to whether he complied or not. The crowd 
momentarily retreated, but shortly returned by both 
stair-cases and beat him séverely with sticks led by one 
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Malik Kutab, a Muhammadan. This man who has been 
since sentenced to penal servitude for life was wearing 
some sort of helmet resembling a fireman’s. Mr. Macll- 
vride was stunned by the blows which he received: but 
some of the railway porters, who deserved great credit 
for their action, threw porters’ clothes upon him and 
managed to smuggle him out and put him on an engine 
which carried him to Kharaghoda. In the meanwhile 
the rioters set fire to the station-buildings and completely 
gutted them. They made use of kerosine which they 
found on the premises. Before the buildings were burnt 
many busied themselves in the needless task of destroy- 
ing the telegraph apparatus which they contained. At 
1 p.m. the crowd finished with the station and started 
for the town still under the leadership of Malik Kutab. 
The latter climbed a telegraph post and destroyed the 
wires between the station and the town. Before I pro- 
ceed to the doings of the mob in the town itself I may 
mention certain acts of violence which were committed 
in the station neighbourhood at later hours in the day. 
At about 3 p.m. some of the rioters returned, seized tool; 
4rom the loco-shed and destroyed a portion of the line in 
the direction of Kharaghoda by removing the rails and 
burning the sleepers. Again at 4 to 5 P.M. rioters looted 
the goods wagons in the sidings and set fire to the grass 
bales in other wagons. They also burnt the signal cabin 
on the Kharaghoda line and destroyed the signals. 

The rioters meanwhile marched from the station to 

-the Kachert at about 1 p.m. Hn route they compelled 
the closure of the civil court and passed on to the Bhar- 
wadi gate. (It is to be noted that neither in Ahmedabad 
nor in Viramgam was any damage done to the civil courts: 
the only explanation to my mind is that the influence of 
the pleaders, whose interests would be injured by their 
destruction was successfully exerted for their preserva- 
tion.) The Bharwadi gate was fired by the mob, the 
police Chow’y damaged, the toll office wrecked and the 
books destroyed. The mob then plundered and burnt 
the post office. Between 1] and 2 p.m. they reached the 
Mamlatdar’s Kacheri. As previously stated the Mam- 
laidar was encamped at Sitapur 23 miles away and the 
Awal Karkun Mr. Madhavlal was in charge, with an 
armed guard of 9 constables and 2 havildars. The main 
gates were closed. The Sub-Inspector’s Office and the 
amain gateway were set fire to by the mob. The A wal 
Karkun then ordered the guard to fire upon them and 
they did so. It appears that the A wal Karkun then lost 
heart and escaped from the premises over a back wall 
followed by all his karkuns and peons. The police guard 
took up positions in the verandah of the Kachert and 
continued to defend if, firing when necessary, until 
7-30 pm. The rioters attempted to overcome the 
defence by setting fire to various buildings adjoining 
Kacheri, such as the Mamlatdar’s office, some rooms of 
Sukleshwar Mahadev, the Sukleshwar Mahadev, the 
police lines and a Ghanchi’s house. They had seized or 
obtained three guns from license-holders and fired un- 
effectively on the guard from a building opposite. the 
Kacheri. They are stated to have finally overcome the 
defence by placing 2 tanks of kerosine east and west 
-of the Kacheri at dusk and setting these on fire. The 
police then broke and made their escape in different di- 
rections, The mob then fied into the treasury and looted 
it until at about 8 P.M. Mr. Caldecott arrived with an 
armed guard from Kharaghoda as will presently be nar- 
rated. This defence of the Kacheri by the armed guard 
was not discreditable to the men who were left to their 
own devices: but by no means creditable to the Sub- 
Inspector who was in charge but not present, and whose 
-explanations for his failure to be present were quite 
unconvincing. He has since been degraded. 

The Awal Kariun Mr. Madhavlal after escaping from the 
Kacheri hid first in a neighbouring godown, then in the 
house of one Bhailal. The mob searched diligently for 
him until they discovered and seized him at about 3 P.M. 
In the course of this search they looted his house, took 
out and burnt his belongings and attempted to seize his 
wife who fortunately made her escape. Madhavial him- 
-telf was dragged to an open space, his clothes were soaked 


in kerosine ; and he was actually burnt alive with terrible 
torments in the open street. 

While these scenes of violence were being enacted at 
Viramgam the engine upon which Mr. Macllvride had left 
the station arrived at Kharaghoda, The Assistant Col- 
lector, Salt Revenue, Mr. Caldecott, on hearing the news, 
acted with great spirit and promptitude. He gathered 
a party of 56 rank and file of the sepoys under his com- 
mand, put them into 3 waggons, had the mail which had 
left at 4-50 p.m. held up at an intermediate station and 
ran his party to within 14 miles of Viramgam. Near the 
village of Bhojwa he discovered a mob engaged in looting 
the station yard, whom he dispersed by firing a volley 
in the air. On arriving at the station, he learned of the 
attack on the Kacheri whither he next proceeded, accom- 
panied by Mr. Macllvride in spite of his wounds. At 
about 8 p.m. he and his party reached the Kacheri and 
found the remains of the mob still engaged in looting. 
Some ran out of the treasury. He warned them that if 
any more attempted to escape he would fire: and fired 
when they disregarded his warning. He found two 
wounded men in the compound, several Government 
rifles lying about and a bag of rupees on the road outside 
the compound. A sum of Rs, 4,663 was still in the trea- 
sury but an amount of Rs. 58,499 was missing. (Notes 
to the value of Rs. 13,865 were afterwards discovered in a 
box in one of the burnt houses.) At the corner of the 
Mahajan’s Chabutra opposite the Kacheri he found screens 
of corrugated iron erected as a barricade: evidently 
with the object of obta'ning some protection from the 
fire of the police guard. They bore no shot marks. 
The 29 under trial prisoners who had been confined in 
the sub-jail had been released by the police for fear of 
fire and had made their escape during the assault on the 
Kacheri. Amongst the persons whom Mr. Caldecott 
found in the treasury were a police Havildar and 2 
constables in uniform. He returned from the Kacheri to 
the railway station where he learnt that Major Cochrane 
and Lieutenant Eales had arrived with 100 men from 
Ahmedabad in the special train of which I have made 
mention above. -The military force had already pro- 
ceeded into the town. Major Cochran placed guards 
where necessary in the city and made his headquarters 
one of the sheds at the railway station. Next day, on 
the 13th, Mr. Caldetott had up some of the leading men 
of the town and urged them to get people to open their 
shops. Major Cochran let it be known that unless they 
did so he would issue an order similar to that issued by 
Colonel Frazer in Ahmedabad regarding groups of 10. 
The threat had the desired effect. Shops were opened, 
mills began to work and the ordinary life of the town 
was restored to this usual condition. On the morning 
of the 14th, the Assistant Collector (who was in a remote 
village on famine duty and only heard on the evening 
of the 13th of the events at Ahmedabad and Viramgam) 
arrived and found the town quiet and business going on 
asusual. No other disturbances occurred subsequently. 
The only subsequent malefactions which probably were 
connected with the riots were the placing of obstacles 
on the line to Ahmedabad on the 14th and 18th, No 
harm was done by them. 

(8) Loss of life, casualties and damage due to the riots. 

At Ahmedabad the only fatal casualties on the side of 
law and order were the armed constable killed opposite 
the Beehive flour mill on April 10th and Sergeant Frazer 
who was murdered in the Richey Road on April 11th. 
At Viramgam, the only fatal casualty was the murdered 
Awal Karkun Mr. Madhavlal. ‘ 

At Ahmedabad the police fired 41 rounds of buckshot 
on April 10th and on April 11th 73 rounds of buckshot 
and 6 of ball. The troops fired 609 rounds of ball, on the 
llth, 12th and 13th. Thus the total number of rounds 
fired was 729. The known casualties are very low for 
such expenditure of ammunition at close quarters and 
the list is probably. incomplete especially as the cases are 
mostly buckshot wounds and were brought to hospital 
either on the 10th or early on the 11th. The total number 
of casualties treated by practitioners was 151 of which 
120 were buckshot and only 21 bullet wounds. Twenty- 
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eight cases were fatal. Only 1 woman and four children 
were hit. It is probable that after the troops occupied 
the city and the matters came to something like a 
downright battle the rioters were afraid to bring their 
wounded for treatment. As to the dead it was reported 
that many were burnt in the streets: others no doubt 
were taken out of the city to the south and burnt there. 

In Viramgam the number of rounds fired by the armed 
guard was roughly speaking 150 including buck and 
black shots, by Mr. Caldecott’s party. 36. The military 
did not fire. The number of casualties was 24 of which 
6 were fatal. 

The list* of claims for compensation is appended and 
shows the amount of damage to property both in Ahme- 
dabad and in Viramgam. The figures may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 


| Ahmedabad. | Viramgam. 


Re. a. P. 
Imperial Government 6.741 90 
Provincial ” . 59,706 31 
Municipal 24'420 00 
Private 1,25,861 10 0 


Tomah. 


(9) Attitude of the rest of the district—Outside Ah- 
medabad and Viramgam, there was very little active 
sympathy shewn for the rioters. On the night of the 11th 
a mob at Barejdi, where there are mills, turned out with 
the intention of cutting the line in order to wreck the 
troop train (which was actually derailed in the Kaira 
district). In Dholka where there is a fairly large and 
rather ill-conditioned Muhammadan population and where 
some of the most influential men are of bad reputation, 
there was some danger of a riot. The tact and firmness 
of the Mamlatdar in the first instance and subsequently 
the presence of the Assistant Collector tided over the 
dangers of the situation and there never was any act of 
open violence though much excitement. It was consid- 
ered necessary to post a body of troops here from April 
14th, to July 10th. Elsewhere in the district there 
was not much risk of danger. The out-of-the way place 
had no interest in or comprehension of the agitation 
which caused the riots. The larger town which sym- 
pathized with the agitation possessed no large body of 
men as inflammable as the mill-hand population of Ah- 
medabad and Viramgam. 

(10) Demeanour of the citizens of Ahmedabad and Vi- 
ramgam.—I have already described how the Satyagrahi 
leaders fanned the excitement over the Rowlatt Bill until 
the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest caused an outbreak 
amongst the mill-hands and the rabble of the city. From 
all that I saw of these leaders during the riots they honest- 
ly attempted to induce the mob to abstain from violence ; 
but they appeared to have no power of controlling them 
when their passions were aroused. The actual leaders 
like Messrs. V. J. Patel, Indulal Yajnik, Dr. Kanuga, 
Jivanlal Desai, retired to their houses and shut themselves 
in as soon as the riot became serious on April 11th. In 
this course they were imitated by all the rich and influen- 
tial citizens, including all the members of the municipality 
from the President downwards. The magistracy and the 
higher municipal officers were no better. Every man 
took thought for his own safety. None came forward 
to offer his services in restoring order, even when the 
troops oocupied their quarter and it would have been safe 
to do so. All the upper storey windows and balconies 
of houses were crowded with curious spectators while 
the riota were in full career. The rioters received every- 
where help in the shape of money, food and clothing. No 
doubt many rendered them this assistance from fear but 
the manner in which it was rendered in too many instances 
indicatea sympathy asthe true motive. The distribution 
of tray-loads of sweetmeats amongst the rioters on the 
Richey Road on April 11th, (vouched for by Mr. Fitz- 
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patrick) is a good instance of this. The persons who dis- 

tributed them were men dressed in clean white garment 
and wearing gold pagris—that is to say persons of some 
respectability. Further my own observation and that of 

other. witnesses convinces me that young men of the 

student class were a very considerable and dangerous 

element of the rioters. Lieutenant Macdonald when 

hiding in the Delhi gate Chowky on the morning of the 

11th saw, so he informed me, respectable youths of this- 
description gathering the lower elements together and 

pointing out to them his hiding place. They a'so did 

much to aid the rioters in the way of carrying bicycle 

messages from one point to another. My general im- 

pression of the s:tuation is that amongst the educated 

classes to which such lads belong there was a great deal 

of active malevolence against Government, which older” 
men were too cautious to shew, but which was shewn 

openly by the younger. The mass of the respectable 

people of the town wavered between sympathy with 

them and fear of the consequences. This view is borne 

out by the fact that since the riots nobody respectable 

has given any information which could incriminate any 

individual rioter though many admit that the acts of 

violence took place under their eyes. The pleader class 

which had been haranguing crowds for the past two 

months was by no means without influence with the mob : 

as is shewn by the case with which they saved both at 

Ahmedabad and Viramgam the courts upon which their 

livelihood depends. But this influence was otherwise 

unused by them. Neither during the riots nor after- 

wards when the restoration of public confidence was the 

need of the moment did a single pleader offer his services 

throughout the district. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai has - 
already been mentioned by me as the solitary exception 

to this indifference shewn by the influcntial classes, I 

should like also to mention Mr. Dara Aspandiarji Laher. 

a student of the Gujarat College, who showed both loyalty 

and physical and moral courage. He was active ‘n 

saving Mr. Macdonald at the Delhi Chowky and not on!y 

apprized me by the telephone but bicycled up to Camp 

in order to do so. This action at a time when the rioters - 
had the whole city practically in their hands showed 

not only physical courage but still more remarkable- 
moral courage in a mere youth at College. 


(11) After the riots —As already narrated it was pro-- 
claimed on Monday morning April 14th that ‘ Martial 
Law’ was over. (As a matter of fact it had never been 
proclaimed. But the measures announced and taken 
by the military had received this title amongst the people 
of Ahmedabad.) With the aid of Mr. Ambalal the 
mills were got working on Tuesday. The shops began 
to open on Monday after the Commissioner’s proclama- 
tion and were all open on Tuesday. The police took 
over from the military the responsibility for preserving 
order on Monday the l4th; but large bodies of troops 
were kept in reserve as a precaution and only withdrawn 
cautiously and gradually. During the week which fol- 
lowed men’s nerves were much shaken and there were 
two false alarms which necessitated the turning out of 
troops at night. The outrage at Sarkhej raised a fear 
that some of the more desperate rioters having been 
driven from the city and suburbs, might be planning riots 
in the neighbouring town of Sanand, Dholka and Bavla. 
A squadron of Central India Horse arrived opportanely 
after the riots and was sent out on patrol duty to Kaira, 
Dholka, Bavla and Viramgam and Sanand as well as - 
to the neighbouring villages of Ahmedabad. This was 
continued till the end of April. But it soon became 
evident that the spirit which had inspired the riots was 
utterly broken and the feelings of the countryside towards 
the patrols were chiefly friendliness and curiosity. The 
same may be sa‘d of the eroplane which was employed. 
To this disappearance of rancour the attitude of Mr. 
Gandhi contributed not a little. “He held a meeting at the 
Ashram on April 14th and expressed to immerse crowds - 
his abhorrence of the acts of violence which they had 
committed. His very appearance in their midst made 
them realize the folly of their actions. Troops were 
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kept stationed in Ahmedabad, at Viramgam and Dholka 
for a considerable period after peace was restored. Their 
behaviour towards the people was excellent and I received 
no serious complaint of misbehaviour. There was some 
grumbling at Viramgam in the end of April about the 
scrutiny of railway passengers by the military ; and this 
was immediately discontinued on the grounds that it was 
vexatious and no longer necessary. Here perhaps I 
should mention a captious complaint against the conduct 
of the British troops during the Ahmedabad riots 
whioh appeared in the Gujarati Punch* on April 13th. 
1 had up the editor and on ascertaining that he had no 
real information to justify his complaint gave him the 
true facts and called upon him to publish an apology 
which he did in the following numbers of his paper. 

In short from the firing of the last shot on the morning 
of Sunday the 13th April the relations of the troops to 
the population have been excellent. No collision of any 
sort has occurred. 


(12) Punishment of the offenders.—In order to deal 
with large number of criminal prosecutions which arose 
out of the riots at Ahmedabad and Viramgam Govern- 
ment appointed a special tribunal of 3 Judges which 
began to sit on June 2nd. The amount of work, however, 
proved too great for this tribunal and Government there- 
fore appointed a second one which commenced its sitting 
upon July 22nd. The second tribunal tries only the 
cases from the Kaira district. Appendix Gf shows the 
number of persons tried, convicted and acquitted by the 
first tribunal up to date and the nature of their sen- 
tences. 

(13) Other punitive and semi-punitive measures.—Di- 
rectly the riots had been quelled I issued a notice* as Dis- 
trict Magistrate under Section 25-A of the District Police 
Act calling for submission of claims for compensation 
for damage from all victims of the riots in both towns. 
The claims submitted within one month amounted to 
Rs. 13,21,769-5-1 for Ahmedabad and Rs. 2,34,240-4-10 
for Viramgam. The question how these sums should be 
recovered received long and careful consideration from 
Government which finally decided that the Viramgam 
bill was entirely beyond the resources of the town and 
that a sum of Rs. 42, 000 only should be recovered from 
it. In the case of Ahmedabad the amount fixed for 
recovery was nearer to the whole bill and it is possible 
that the recoveries may be greater than estimated and 
cover the total amount. Appendix Xt shows the final 
order of the District Magistrate under Section 25-A of 
the District Police Act. In both cities the same prin- 
ciple has been adopted with regard to the recovery. A 
fine of one week’s wages has been laid upon the mill-hands 
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who were the chief rioters in both towns ; a cess is levied 
from all payers of income-tax, proportionate to the 
amount of the latter which they pay; and the munici- 
palities are ordered to levy a general cess from all house- 
holders in their respective towns. 

No additional police have been imposed upon the cities 
of Ahmedabad and Viramgam. An additional police 
station however of 18 men has been imposed upon tho 
villages of Barejdi, Nandej and other villages of the 
neighbourhood on account of the wire cutting and at- 
tempts to damage the railway line in which the villagers 
indulged on the night of April 11th. 

(14) Final remarks.—The suddenness with which 
this violent outbreak began is equalled by the abruptness 
with which it came to an end. There were hardly any 
smouldering embers left by the conflagration. I account 
for this in the following way. The class which nurses 
rancour against Government and which had becomo 
embittered to the highest degree by the Rowlatt agita- 
tion is an educated class—Nagar Brahmins, Brahma 
Kshatriyas in the towns, Pattidars in the country villages. 
These men are not the stuff of which rioters are made ; 
they have not the physical courage to carry through an 
outbreak of the kind. The actual rioters, the rabble of 
the city and the mills, were not much touched by the 
Rowlatt agitation except in so far as agitators may have 
abused their ignorance and played upon their fears by 
fantastic lies and misrepresentation. They were aroused 
by the news that Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya were 
arrested: their concern was personal not political, 
They were the mere implements of the educated class 
which used them and then left them to their fate. It is 
on their wretched instruments that the punishment falls 
most heavily. This class awoke from their folly to find 
that they had been gulled ; that their benefactors were 
unhurt and bitterly upbraiding them for their violence. 
Hence the sudden cessation of violent action. To sum up 
the parties involved in the disturbances were three. Mr. 
Gandhi and a party of enthusiasts were mainly respon- 
sible for the exceedingly exasperated state of public opi- 
nion. They were aided and abetted by a much larger 
class who did not share their high ideals and were per- 
fectly ready to employ violence if the opportunity arose. 
This opportunity did arise when Mr. Gandhi was reported 
to have been arrested and the mill-hands whose favourite 
he was, became excited. They fostered this excitement 
especially by spreading false rumours and aided the rioters 
by distribution of money, food and clothes. The young 
men of this class were amongst the rioters on foot or on 
bicycles some carrying messages, some suggesting objects 
for the violence of the mob, some actually aiding in the 
work of arson by squirting kerosene through hand-pumps 
or actually joining in the fray. The vast body of the 
rioters were ignorant mill-hands who felt bound in 
gratitude to strike a blow for Gandhi. 


Colonel G. 8. FRAZER, 0.M.G., Indian Army (retd.). 


I was in command of Ahmedabad Area from 26th 
May 1918 to 6th May 1919 and previous to this period 
I had not been in Gujarat for the past 32 years. 


1. The first actual disturbances broke out in Ahmed- 
abad on the 10th April 1919. At about 5-15 p.m. on the 
10th April 1919 a letter was brought to me in my bun- 
galow in cantonments by motor from Mr. Chatfield, 
the Collector of Ahmedabad, saying there was a mob of 
several thousands near the Prem gate on the station 
road burning a mill, and the Collector required military 
assistance. I at once turned out 200 men of the 1-97th 
Infantry. These left their barracks at 6-45 p.m. and 
arrived near the Prem gate at 6-10 p.m. In the mean- 
time I went on in advance till I saw the crowd at the 
Prem gate about 300 yards from me, and I informed 
the Collector of my presence and the early arrival of the 
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troops. At 6-10 p.m. I formed a line of troops across the 
road and having given the necessary instructions as to 
future action, I advanced and cleared the road, the 
crowd dispersing without any firing. I then posted a 
platoon under an Indian officer at the Prem gate near 
the Beehive mill, and a platoon under an Indian officer 
at the cross roads outside the Kalupur gate, and at the 
request of the Collector the rest of the troops returned 
to cantonments. 

2. Or the 11th April at about 10 a.w. on my return 
fror .n instructional parade of the officers of the Depét 
2-9. ch Infantry, I learnt that the Collector had driven 
up to cantonments in a motor to obtain mili aid, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Preston, 1-97th Infantry, the- 
next senior officer, had despatched 300 rifles to proceed 
to the city, and gone with the Collector to the city. 
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I sent reinforcements to the city and on the return of the 
Collector, after consultation with him, I went with him 
to the city, and saw the damages which the mobs had 
caused, and issued orders posting troops at various 
places in and around the city, including the railway 
station, and sending frequent patrols through and around 
the city, for the purpose of protecting buildings and 
property, and dispersing mobs and preventing mobs 
collecting. 


3. I saw mobs of one or two thousand persons in each. 
On each occasion when I advanced with troops, the 
mobs retired, and dispersed into the numerous small 
side-streets, and collected again behind the troops, and 
again dispersed when the troops turned about. No 
firing occurred in my presence. 


_ 4. For this reason I saw at once that in this way the 
troops would be kept continually on the go and harassed 
beyond endurance and it would have been impossible to 
prevent the mobs from continually reforming and damag- 
ing property. / 

5. Therefore on the following morning, 12th April, 
I issued the following proclamation, after I had informed 
the Collector of my intention, by means of leaflets dis- 
tributed by patrols about the city, cyclostyled in Guja- 
rati, stating :— 


(1) “ Any gathering of over 10 individuals collected 
in one spot will be fired on at once by troops. 

(2) Any single individual seen outside any house 
who does not stop and come up when chal- 
lenged between the hours of 7 P.M. and 
6 a.M. will be shot.” 7 


6. These orders were also issued to the troops and had 
an immediate effect. The city at once began to quiet 
down. 

7. On the afternoon of the 12th April some British 
troops arrived of which 100 were at once posted in the 
city, with the remainder in reserve at the fort and 
cantonments, 


8. The last firing by troops in the city took place 
about midday on Sunday, 13th April, and order being 
more or less restored in the city, on the 14th April I 
cancelled the orders to the troops regarding firing in my 
proclamation of the 12th April. 

9. Patrols were by degrees reduced as the city gra- 
dually settled down, and order was restored, with the 
exception of cases of stone throwing, telephone and 
telegraph wires being cut, etc., etc., and after a time 
the police resumed their duties and the military patrols 
were discontinued and some of the military posts reduced. 

10. The Commissioner, Northern Division, and the 
Inspector-General of Police arrived in Ahmedabad on 
12th April and I had daily and frequent consultations 
with both these officers and also the Collector and Deputy 
Inspector General of Police. 

11. I established & separate headquarters control 
for the disturbances operations and connected the same 
by wire and visual signalling with all the posts in the 
city and the residences of the Commissioner and Collector. 

12. No civil officers were available for permanent 
duty with troops, but I appointed an officer of the rank 
of Captain as liaison officer with the civil authorities, 
and this officer worked with the Deputy Inspector 
General of Police in the Commissioner's office. 

13. Printed copies of the regulations giving instructions 
for employment of troops in aid of the civil power were 
given to every officer. 

14. As regards the district beyond the vicinity of 
Ahmedabad city on the request of the civil authorities 
I sent detachments of Infantry to the following places, 
viz. -—Nadiad, Anand, Kaira, Borsad, Thasra, Kapad- 
vanj, Vased Bridge, Sanand, Viramgam and Dholka, 
and also cavalry patrols on reconnaissance of three to 
six days into the surrounding country. But with the 
exception of Viramgam where the troops arrived at 
the end of the disturbances, the troops had no distur- 
bances to contend with at any of these places. The 
Royal Flying Corps also flew over the city and the sur- 
rounding country and dropped leaflets explaining the 


Rowlatt Act. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. PRESTON, Commanding, 1-97th Infantry. 


1.—April 10th, 1919. 


The first news of actual trouble in the city of Ahmed- 
abad was told me by Captain Pearson, Staff cfficer to 
Colonel G. S. Frazer, Commanding the Ahmedabad 
Area. Captain Pearson came to see me at my house 
at about 3 p.m. on 10th April 1919, and told me there 
was serious rioting and looting in the city owing to the 
arrest of Gandhi. Later on in the afternoon I went to 
see Colonel Frazer to ascertain if there were any further 
news. Whilst I was at Colonel Frazer’s house, a letter 
exme from Mr. Chatfield, the Collector, to Colonel Frazer 
osking him to send troops at once to the city. Colonel 
- Frazer told me to send a company at once, and I sent 
one under Captain T. F. J. Eales, who left with 200 men 
about 6 P.M. 


I accompanied Colonel Frazer and Mr. Chatfield in a 
motor car to the city meeting Captain Eales’ men by the 
Prem ;ate. We got out of the car, and accompanied 
the troops as they moved slowly down the road towards 
the railway station. The crowd about 2,000 retired 
as the troops advanced. There was some booing and 
shouting but no stone-throwing. Colonel Frazer, I and 
Mr. Chatfield then went on to the railway station— 
here there was a dense crowd of about 3,000. They 
boxed and shouted but nothing else. 

I was now ordered to leave one platoon under an 
Indian officer at the cross-roads outside the Kalapur 
gate, and one platoon under an Indian officer by the 


Prem gate near the “ Beehive” mills, These platoons 
stayed the night at their posts. The remainder of the 
company went back to cantonments. Colonel Frazer, 
I and Mr. Chatfield left the city between 7 P.M. 
and 7-30 p.m. for cantonment. On the way we picked 
up a post-orderly of the 1-97th who had been roughly 
handled, and took him to hospital. He was minus his 
bayonet. 


No firing took place on the 10t i April. 


I1.—April 11th, 1919. 


At sbout 10 a.m. when I was working in my office 
in our lines Mr. Chatfield motored up told me he could 
not find Colonel Frazer and asked me to send troops 
at once to the city (to the Bhadar) where incendiarism— 
rioting and looting—had been, and were still, taking place. 
IT at once ordered out 300 men under Major W. C. Kirk- 
wood, who took 150 with him. The remainder followed 
shortly after under a British « fficer. 


I myself with Captain Lambert (Adjutant), Mr. Chat- 
field and the District Superintendent of Police motored 
to the city to the Delhi ; ate. Here we got out and 
accompanied the troops through and round the Bhadar. 
The place was then burning in many places, the Col- 
lector’s office being entirely burnt, and the telegraph 
office partially so. The heat of the burning and the sun 
were intense. I saw numbers of men witt lighted 
torches running here and there and bolting whm they 
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saw the troops. There were dense crowds too—of 
several thousands, who however disappeared down 
alleys and side streets as soon as they saw the troops. 
Whilst T was with the troops, neither these men nor the 
men with torches were fired on. Near Major Kirkwood’s 
headquarters in the Bhadar, there was a huge crowd of 
several thousands. As I moved through the Bhadar, 
hurried dispositions had to be made, and I ordered 
pickets to be put at various important points and at 
gates. There was no actual firing at this time (between 
12 and 1 P.M.) but the crowds were most noisy and hostile 
—and shouted a great deal. I now thought the crowd 
or part of it might break back into the Shahi Bagh to 
do damage there, and therefore sent some 50 men under 
Captain Johnson to go there as quickly as possible and 
make necessary dispositions for defence. Later about 
3 p.m. Mr. Chatfield and I visited the Shahi Bagh and 
found Captain Johnson’s dispositions quite satisfactory. 
I arrived back in cantonment about 4 P.M. 


LL—April 12th, 1919. 


There was some rioting—but this stopped when the 
city got to know of the special orders issued by Colonel 
Frazer. 


I visited all posts in the city and Shahi Bagh by motor. 


IV.—April 14th, 1919. 


Firing ceased by order from 6 a.m. From this date 
the various events are fully recorded in the Brigade 
Major, Ahmedabad Force’s narrative, dated 28th August 
1919, 

V.—Conelusion. 


(1) I personally ascertained that all officers knew the 
paragraphs in an Army Regulations, India, Volume II, 
Telating to “‘ Duties in aid of the civil ; ower.” Previous 
to the actual rioting, I had heard rumours of impending 
trouble in the city—for instance on the 6th April the 
company was ordered to “ Stand-to” in the lines ready 
for emergency—but nothing happened. Thus I was 
forewarned. 

(2) Any special orders regarding firing, etc., were at 
once made known to officers in command of pickets 
and posts, and I satisfied myself by visiting these at 
various times that orders were fully understood. 

(3) There was always an ‘“‘ Emergency company” 
under a British officer ready in the lines to turn out at 
@ moment’s notice by day or night. 

(4) Every available British officer was used for riots 
duty ; at one time even the Adjutant was in command 
of a party. 

(5) I was not present when firing actually took place 
at any particular point. 


Major W. C. KIRKWOOD—97th Infantry. 


On the morning of 11th April about 9-30 a.m. I received 
orders from the Officer Commanding 1-97th Infantry to 


take 300 men and proceed to the Bhadar in the city of © 


Ahmedabad, where rioting was taking place: so at 
about 10-15 a.m. I left the regimental lines with 
about 150 men. The remainder were to follow later. 
When I had gone about half way to the city I was over- 
taken by Captain Hugh Pearson, Staff Officer of the 
Officer Commanding Ahmedabad Area, who showed me 
orders which laid down that if the crowd was caught in 
acts of incendiarisms or made an atteck on the troops 
they were tobe fired on. I at once explained these orders 
to my officers and ordered the men to have five rounds 
in their pouches and none in the magazine. 

At about 114. m. I arrived at the Delhi gate which 
had been set on fire ; here I saw a very large crowd (about 
2,000) which, however, dispersed in the side streets as I 
approached ; many of the men in the crowd were armed 
with lathis. On passing the Delhi gate I left a party 
consisting of one British officer, one Indian officer and 
about thirty men with orders to allow nobody through 
the gate. I then continued my advance into the city 
with the object of establishing myself at the Bhadar and 
the Pankor Naka which were at the ends of the Richey 
Road which is said to be the principal thoroughfare 
in the city. On arrival at Richey Road I found that 
Lieutenant Larkin had been -wounded by a charge of 
swordsmen and there was a dead man at the corner 
where the Delhi sate road joins the Richey Road. On 
entering the Richey Road I found a large crowd at the 
fountain near the Pankor Naka at the point where the 
road bifurcates, another big crowd had assembled in the 
road which led out towards the Astodia gate, and the 
road by which I had entered the city had again become 
densely crowded. 

The attitude of these crowds was extremely hostile 
and a large number of them were carrying sticks and 
stones. 

I advanced towards the crowd at the Pankor Naka 
with about 60 men and got within about twenty yards 
of them. I ordered them to disperse and said I would 
fire if they did not do so ; this only tended to increase the 
stone throwing, and one Sadhu shouted out that he 
wanted white men’s flesh and a stone was thrown hitting 
me on the side of the head. 

I now considered the time had come to open fire, as 
I was in a very dangerous position, having so few men 


with me and large crowds on all sides, and was in danger 
of being rushed. 1 therefore warned and explained 
the effect of fire. I then named three men to fire which 
drove the crowd back. 


Subedar-Major Kanhayalzl drove the crowd by the 
lower road and I heard several shots fired by his party 
and found that he had shot one or two men. 


As the crowd had returned I left Lieutenant Fitzpatrick, 
1-99th Infantry, in charge of the Pankor Naka. 


I would like to mention here that during the whole 
time I was in the city no magistrate or civil authority 
accompained my force, nor was there anybody with 
magisterial powers attached to my head-quarters ; 
however, I saw the Collector, who arrived with Colonel 
Preston, but did not remain. ‘ 


I now went to the Bhadar where I had sent Lieutenant 
Roberts with a party; here everything was quiet, but 
I found that several public buildings were on fire, including 
the Collector’s and telegraph offices. 


Several letters asking for assistance were now brought 
to me from Europeans in the surrounding district and 
Mr. Brown of the Electric Light Company sent a man to 
inform me that his house had been surrounded and asked 
for assistance. I sent an Indian officer and a party to 
bring him to my headquarters and found on his arrival that 
he had been seriously damaged about the head. I then 
took a guard and visited the Civil Surgeon, Salvation 
Army headquarters, Miss Chubb’s School and the Train- 
ing College, which places I arranged to guard and’ was 
thus occupied until 3 p.m. when I returned to the 
Pankor Naka where I found that the crowd had 
again collected and were throwing stones and there 
appeared to be a danger of the troops being rushed, as my 
main body had been considerably reduced owing to my 
having to place guards at various places for the protection 
of European ladies and Government schools. I again 
warned the crowd of the effect of fire and named three 
men to fire which dispersed the crowd for a time and 
made them keep at a respectable distance. About this 
time information had been received by the police that 
Sergeant Fraser of their Corps had been killed and was 
lying in a house some little way up the Richey Road so 
T sent out a party under Lieutenant Fitzpatrick to bring 
his remains which when recovered were found to be dread- 
fully mutilated. 
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At about 4 Pp. m. I heard that the mob had set fire to 
the Astodia gate so I at once took a party and went 
there and on arrival I saw a party of about 400 men 
who wore engaged in burning the gates. I therefore 
ordered one or two shots to be fired which dispersed the 
crowd, I then returned to my headquarter which 
I had established in a police Naka near the Tin Dar- 
waza. At about 7 p.m. I was reinforced by a party of 
the—99th Infantry under Lieutenant Mullaly and during 
the night I sent out patrols towards the Delhi gate, 
railway station and along the road outside the Bhadar. 
On the morning of the 12th I sent Lieutenant Mullaly 
out with a patrol. This patrol was attacked by a mob 
and was compelled to open fire. Later in the morning 
I received orders which laid down that mobs over ten 


in number were to be fired at if they did not disperse 
when ordered to do so, with these orders I also received 
a large number of pamphlets explaining these ordors, 
for distribution to the crowd. 


In order to distribute the pamphlets I sent out a number 
of patrols and at 3-30 P.M. the time laid down for the 
orders to come into operation, I went out with the Officor 
Comma ding British troops (who had just arrived) and in 
order to enforce the proclamation I fired at three parties 
of over ten who did not disperse when ordered, without 
inflicting any casualtics, these parties all fled and the 
streets now became deserted. 


At 8-30 I was relieved and returned to cantonmente, 
my post having been taken over by British troops. 


Sub-Inspector of Police D. D. KOTHAWALA, of Ahmedabad City Police. 


I have been serving in Ahmedabad city for more than 
nine years. There was much agitation going on in 
Ahmedabad regarding the Rowlatt Bills, and when they 
were passed (21st March 1919) the Satyagraha movement 
was started by Mr. M. K. Gandhi. In order to commit 
a civil disobedience of the law a proscribed book “ Hind 


Swaraj written by Mr. Gandhi and proscribed by Govern- * 


ment in 1914, was sold in Ahmedabad, and unregistered. 
newspapers, Satyagrahi and Salyagraha -ikibar, were 
published. The object was to show how the public 
resented the new legislation, and to secure its repeal. 
To demonstrate the grief of the whole country it was 
resolved by the Satyagrahis headed and directed by Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi to observe the Sunday falling on the 6th of 
April 1919 as the day of mourning. It was decided that 
there should be a general cessation of business and that 
dy should be observed as ‘‘ Black Sunday.” Accord- 
ingly there was a general hartal in Ahmedabad and a 
monster procession took place through the city to the 
river-bed. Those participating in the procession wore 
symbols of mourning such as black bands tied round 
their arms, or black rosettes on their coats or black caps 
on their heads. Black banners with various inscriptions 
were carried, and about fifty to sixty thousand people 
took part in response to the exhortations of Mr. Gandhi 
who had before this attained a position of great 
influence in Ahmedabad,. both amongst the mill-hands 
and the other classes, who joined him readily in his 
attempt to get the Act repealed. On the morning of 
the 9th April there was a mass meeting in the river- 
bed on Swadeshism, and in the evening there was 
large meeting attended by about 4,000 people held in 
Manilal Mansion to protest against the Rowlatt Act 
which by now was known to the public in general includ- 
ing the illiterate labour class as “‘ Kala Kaida” (the 
black laws) and books such as Rowlatt Kaida ni sumjuti 
(the duty to disobey the law) published by Barrister 
Vallubhai J. Patel were in great circulation. The people 
had been worked up to a high pitch of discontent over 
the Rowlatt Acts when the information of Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest reached Ahmedabad on the morning of the 10th 
idem, Soon after the receipt of this information, circulars 
were distributed broadcast amongst the public to make 
tho event known to all, and it was declared therein that 
a mass mecting would be held in the evening in the river- 
bed when Mr. Gandhi's message would be explained. 
The other leaflets were to the effect that Mr. Gandhi 
has been arrested for breaking the order of Government, 
that the news should be received by the Ashram people 
with great rejoicings and that the day should be observed 
as a holiday. They were urged to carry on their work 
with redoubled zeal and devotion and the public were 
requested to respect his wishes. The circulars bore 
the signatures of Vallubhai J. Patel. No sooner had the 
information reached here than the bazars and shops 
began to close, some voluntarily and others by force 
direct or indirect, and as a mark of rejoicing sugar was 
distributed at different places. The people were however 
very excited and the feelings of the illiterate masses 


got the upper hand, as there was nobody to guide °F 
direct them rightly. The business in and outside the 
city practically cave to a standstill, and the people 
began to move about in numbers from one place to another. 
Seeing such an abrupt and unexpected change of affairs, 
I immediately proceeded to Shahi Bagh to inform my 
District Superintendent of Police of what was happening. 
It was about 11-30 a.m. and as wo were talking I got a 
telephone message that Mr. Dalal was assaulted on the 
Richey Road when going in his motor car and that there 
was a huge mob getting turbulent. District Superin- 
tendent of Police Mr. Boyd. ordered three armed parties 
to be sent out from head-quarters to Khas Bazar, Ratanpol 
and Kalupur_ outside respectively each consisting 
of ten men. I immediately rode down on my bicycle 
and on coming to Richey Road I saw huge crowd of people 
which were not only boisterous but riotous, and would 
not allow anybody to pass in a carriage or in a bicycle. 
They were throwing stones at people and hooting them, 
if they were clad in European costumes. The mob 
consisted mainly of high class Hindus, but were subse- 
quently joined by Muhammadans who looked like mill 
employés. Before‘l came up the mob had smashed the 
electric light bulbs and shades at the Gaiety Theatre of 
the Victor Cinema and had pulled down the wood framed 
posters exhibited outside and set them on fire, the only 
reason being that the proprietor of tho Cinema had not. 
observed the Black Sunday but had kept his show open: 
I tried my best to persuado the people to disperse, but 
they listened to nobody in their ear breaking shouts of 
Mahatma Gandhi hi jai and Vande Mataram. They were 
getting more and more turbulent. Some people were in- 
citing them while some Were trying to quieten them. Some 
were at the same time selling the proscribed book “ Hind 
Swaraj”’ with great enthusiasm. I therefore went to Dr. 
Kanuga’s dispensary which was close by and finding the 
doctor and Vallubhai Patel there I asked them to persuade 
the crowd to go home and not harass people walking or 
driving on road. They told me that they had tried before I 
came up, but it was all in vain. However, they readily 
came along to ask the people to disperse and go home, 
but they would not do so. The feelings of the mob 
were so excited that they paid no heed whatsoever to 
what was said to them by their own leaders of the Satya- 
graha movement. When Dr. Kanuga and I went towards 
Ratanpol Naka we met a mob headed by one Bhogia 
Bhagat who in the morning had by force got the shop 
of Baboo Borar closed in Manek Chowk. The doctor 
told Bhogia to go away and let the people disperse, 
but Bhogia at the top of his voice began to address 
the doctor, saying ‘‘ What can I do? The heads of 
the people are turned. Now the injustice of this rule 
can no longer be tolerated,” and was speaking further 
when the doctor stopped him saying he wanted to hear 
no‘hing and he should leave the place. But he did not do 
so. Nor would any of the people collected there pay 
the least heed to what was said to them. Tho Icaders 
whose speeches and lectures had given them their know- 
ledge of politics and passive resistance had no contro! 
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over them. At the same time leaflets were distributel 
broadcast urging the people to carry on passive resistance 
with greater vigour, and as an example, the proscribed 
books and leaflets were being sold on the spot which 
was like adding fuel to the fire. About that time, t.e., 
2 p.M., an armed party of 10 men arrived from head- 
quarters and with it came the City Police Inspector, 
Mr. Acton, and Sub-Inspectors Baig and Karanjawala. 
The armed party was standing on ono side, when the 
abovementioned Bhogia Bhagat demanded that the armed 
men should be withdrawn. This was neither possible 
nor desirable as it was apprehended that the mob intended 
to set the Cinema theatre on fire. As the armed men 
were not withdrawn as suggested by Bhogia we, the 
police, were pelted with stones. We did not retaliate 
but kept ourselves cool and collected. Some gentlemen 
did try to quieten the mob and requested them to go home 
and meet in the river-bed at the appointed time for the 
purpose stated in the circulars. But they did not move 
and the crowds began to increase in numbers. At about 
3 or 3-30 p.m. information reached us that there was a 
disturbance at the flour mill outside the Prem gate where 
the rioters were demanding that the two Europeans who 
had taken the refuge in the mill should be handed over, 
and that the mob had to be fired on, and a policeman 
had been killed. When a wounded man who was being 
carried to the hospital came in sight of the mob on the 
Richey Road, they lost their heads and pelted us with 
huge stones, bricks and piecos of masonry from the 
roofs and windows of houses on both sides and Mr. Acton 
and I should have been seriously hurt but for our thick 
sun helmets. The work became harder than ever for 
us now to prevent the excited people from going to 
Prem gate side. Mossrs. Kanuga, Vallubhai Patel, Jivanlal 
Desai, Imam Sahib of the -ishram, and several other 
gentlemen did try their best to get the mob to be calm 
and quiet and to go home or to the river-bed where 
they said the principles of passive icsistance would 
be taught to them and Gandhi’s message explained. 
We all reasoned with them for a long time and with great 
perseverence before they could be persuaded to walk 
towards the river a little before the time appointed for 
the meeting. The Hindus and the Muhammadans seemed 
combined in most mysterious manner which made me 
think that there were some people working on the people’s 
feelings behind the acene. The news of Gandhi’s supposed 
arrest was the cause of all tho trouble that infuriated 
the public, more specially the mill-hands who had put 
a blind faith in Gandhi as their God. 

As was notified in the circulars issued that day a very 
large mass meoting was held in the river-bed attended by 
about 30,000 people. It lasted for about an hour and was 
over at 8 p.m. After the meeting there was a decidedly 
marked change in the public for the better and they 
did not even hiss at the police when going home from 
the river. After the meeting had dispersed many of 
the shops remained closed. At about 8-30 that evening 
the City Police Inspector and I went outside the Prem gate 
and reported to Mr. Boyd, the District Superintendent 
of Police, all that had happened on the Richey Road. 
Military detachments were kept near the flour mill, 
Kalupur, and the railway station, and the District Super- 
intendent of Police ordered the armed party to be 
detained at Khas Bazar till the next morning, #.e., the 
llth. I went out early to see how matters were in my 
division and finding the same grave aspect, business at a 
standstill, and some people forcing the others to close 
their shops, I went to report about it to my District 
Superintendent of Police whom I found with the District 
Magistrate outside Prem gate. It was then about 7-30 a.m. 
linformed them that the attitude of the people was almost 
the same and the condition of business unalteted. But 
Dr. Kanuga, Mr. Yajnik and Mr. V. J. Patel, who were 
also present there, assured these officers that Satyagraha 
volunteers were sent out and that they themselves were 
going round through the city to see the business was re- 
sumed, and that there was no cause for any anxiety. 
However the District Magistrate ordered me to get all 
the liquor shops closed as some men had got drunk 
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and created disturbance when the } Olice on their own 
initiative had these closed on the day previous. Rumoure 
were also afloat that the Hindus and Muhammadans to- 
gother would take out in procession from the civil hospital 
the corpses of the men who died from the injuries received 
in the diaturbance of the previous day, and would hold a 
joint prayer meeting at the Jama Masjid. About 
this time, i.e, a quarter past or half past eight, after 
the arrival of the Gujrat mail as Miss Anasuya did not 
arrive from Bombay as was expected by her people, 
a fresh and persistent rumour spread like lightning 
that sho too had been arrested. As she also was almost 
worshipped by the mill-hands, matters began suddenly 
to grow worse. Many of the mills werq not working 
and those that started work that morning began to close, 
and force was used by the labourers not working against 
those that kept working. Shouts of Anasuya Mata ki 
jai were added to shouts of Mahatma Gandhi ki jai 
and Bande Malaram. All the shops were closed, and 
thousands of people, young and old, edueated and un- 
educated, began to move about. The District Superin- 
tendent of Police and the District Magistrate went in 
a motor car into the city. I stopped at Sherkotda 
with the Deputy Superintendent of Police to send tele- 
phone messages for the closing of the liquor shops and 
soon after while riding down Richey Road on our bicycles, 
we were pelted with stones. But some people in the 
crowd shouted out “they are dceshis,” ‘‘ let them go.” 
We saw that the crowds were now armed with bamboos 
and sticks and we were informed by a Muhammadan 
that the District Magistrate and the District Superinten- 
dent of Police were assulted on the road near Pankor 
Naka. So we hurried on, and found that the car had 
safely passed on to Khas Bazar Chowky where I met 
the Divisional Sub-Inspector Baig and Sub-Insector 
Karanjawala and I was informed that the District Super- 
intendent of Police had ordered ball ammunition from 
head-quarters and had gone to fetch the military. After 
a while a huge crowd entered the three gates smashing 
up electric lights and sign-boards. The mob was armed 
with sticks and bamboos and there were seen amongst 
them a fairly large number of high class Hindu boys 
who looked like students, either school boys or collegians, 
and they were taking the lead. Another mob entered 
the Bhadar from Raykhad side and at about 9-30 a.m. we 
all of a sudden saw smoke issuing from the matric Mandap 
side. I telephoned to Mr. Boyd that the situation was 
very grave and that we should have to open fire on the 
approaching mob of rioters entering the three gates now. 
He told me to use discretion in opening fire. The Shigram 
in which the ammunition was being conveyed, was 
attacked and attempts were made to set it on fire, but 
it reached Kha@ Bazar (howky safely through the pluck 
of the armed police escort who fired on therioters. About 
this time the Deputy Superintendent of Police came 
up from the civil hospital the mobs numbering thousands 
tried to rush in through the three gates. Sceing the 
offices of the Collector, the City Magistrate, the Registrars 
and the Magisterial lock-up were now ablaze the handful 
of police opened fire on the approaching rioters, The 
buck shot was found to be absolutely useless the range 
being short, and the rioters were using the slings to throw 
stones at the police, and ball ammunition had to be used 
to save the Chow‘, which was stored with ammunition, 
The party being very small, not more than 15, it was not 
advisable to split them up in the face of thousands of 
approaching rioters and thercfore the armed squad could 
not leave the post. They stayed there till the military 
arrived. I telephoned repeatedly to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police to bring the military early, but it took 
a long time for them to walk all that distance from the 
Camp. It was about 11 or 11-30 a.m: that the District 
Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police 
arrived near the Bhadar with military forces, and then 
the telegraph office was ablaze and the fire brigade 
had retreated on account of the beating they got at the 
hands of the rioters, and their hose lines were cut up 
into pieces. The rioters having carried out their work 
of destruction on the Bhadar and Lal Darwaza sides 
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scattered in different directions. Military pickets were 
posted to guard the Ellis bridge, the training colleges, 
the city police lines and the municipal buildings, and 
the remainder of the force took up posts on Richey 
Road, Manek Chowk, Pankor, etc. As it was Friday 
there was Namaz in the Jama Masjid and the feelings 
of the Muhammadans were rather excited seeing the 
military pickets near the mosque, but with the exercise 
of alittle tact they were appeased and they went inside 
to pray. One portion of the telegraph Luilding was 
still safe, but the fire brigade men would not bring 
out their engine as they had a bitter experience. The 
District Magistrate ordered me to bring the engine some- 
how or other soI escorted them with the aid of the 
military and they saved that portion of the building . 


I saw Lieutenant Larkin of the 97th Regiment struck 
in the hand by a sword-cut which was dealt on him by a 
school] master named C. K. Shah who got his due and died 
in hospital. I have got in my possession the broken 
piece of the sword with which the Lieutenant was hurt. 
The injured insurgents were removed to the civil hospital 
or the private dispensaries to have the wounds treated, 
and the work of removing the dead and injured was very 
speedily carried out by the students and the collegians 
who had taken a good deal of interest in the riots. The 
Ambulance Brigade of St. John’s section here did ad- 
mirable work, but the work done by the Hindu volunteers, 
mostly students, was most enthusiastic and they within a 
very short space of time secured a good number of 
stretchers and stretcher bearers and this humane 
work was carried out s0 effectively and speedily that 
it would lead one to think that these preparations 
were all pre-arranged, which as a matter of fact 
may not be the case. There is no doubt that 
the public in general sympathised with the rioters 
in treating them with eatables either voluntarily 
or through fear when they were engaged in their nefarious 
work and water drawn from the wells was supplied them 
when there was a rumour that the water in the tanks 
was poizoned. But with regard to the treating of rioters 
with food I may quote an incident that when the Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, asked me two days later to 
take him round the places of destruction and to show 
him the persons who are said to have fed the rioters, I 
took him to a leading man named Virchand Bhagat, a 
notorious gambler, who, on being told by Mr. Pratt, the 
Commissioner, that it was very shameful on his part to 
have encouraged the rioters by feeding them, had the 
courage and the audacity to reply that it was not only 
he or anybody else, but whoever has a heart had done. 
Mr. Robertson, the Inspector-General of Police, and the 
District Magistrate were with us in the same motor car 
at the time. ‘ 


On the 11th about 2 p.m. when I was at the Khas 
Bazar Chowky with other officers of the police and the 
military, Lieutenant Fitzpatrick brought us the informa- 
tion that a European, probably of the police department, 
was murdered in a shop on the Richey Road. So Inspec- 
tor Acton, Sergeant Stewart and I went up with him 
and a military squed, and we found the dead body of 
Sergeant Fraser lying across the road, cut up very badly 
about the hands and the feet, and his face was unrecognis- 
able. I and Lieutenant Fitzpatrick handed over the 
dead body to Inspector Acton and Sergeant Stewart 
to be removed to the hospital, and we proceeded up 
the Panch Kuwa gate where we were told the insurgenta 
were creating trouble and mischief. On going up there, 
we saw the fire brigade station, the police Chowky, 
and the Panch Kuwa gate gutted, and the fire engine was 
like & molten mass on the road. Lieutenant Fitzpatrick 
got hold of a boy, “Dhana Mathur”, who was actually 
seen by us spreading the fire on to the gates, and ke was 
taken into my custody, when he was following a corpse 


of a man who had fallen a victim to the firing of our 
men. When we were proceeding to pick up the dead 
body of Sergeant Fraser I noticed inscriptions written 
in Gujarati, written in charcoal on the inside and outside 
walls of the wrecked Fernandez Lridge Chowkyin a very 
large hand just a few spaces from the scene of that brutal 
murder. The inscriptions were the most filthy and foul 
abuses of Europeans and above them was written victory 
to Mahatma Gandhi. There was also written “The British 
Raj is gone, the King of England is defeated. and Swaraj 
is established, kill all Europeans. Murder them wherever 
they be found, etc., etc.” 1 got these inscriptions photo- 
graphed which were produced in the court of the lst 
special tribunal. lt was apparent from what I had 
seen that the whole feeling of the rebellious people was 
turned against the Europeans, and Government, includ- 
ing Government servants. The Government buildings 
more specially police Chowhies which were destroyed stood 
apart from other buildings of private persons and were 
set on fire. While in the case of others which were in 
close proximity to private property, the wooden struc- 
tures were removed outside and set fire to on the roads, 
80 as to protect the private houses. No Indian was 
harmed except jolice constable Imamkhan who was 
murdered on the 10th when protecting the lives of two 
Europeans, at the Prem gate flour mill, and although 
the police were stripped of their Government clothing, 
they were let off unhurt because they were natives. 
Excepting Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas and Khan Bahadur 
Hussain Khan the insurgents had not ill-treated any 
Indian. All these facts seem to me to indicate that edu- 
cated men had a hand in the rioting. The labouring 
classes, who are generally illiterate, could scarcely be 
credited with the good sense to protect private property 
destroying the Government buildings nor could they have 
possibly known who were Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas 
or Hussain Khan and what they were and where they 
lived. I rescued Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas in the early 
morning of the 13th idem from the Ramjee’s temple in 
Jamalpur where he was hiding himself but was not safe 
being followed by the rioters. Again there was the 
instance of an educated man, a Jain moreover, Kesavlal 
Dayabhai, Photographer, who was at the bottom of the 
murder of the poor defenceless innocent European and 
it was he who first betrayed the Sergeant Fraser 
while he was taking refuge in Anandlal’s shop and 
brought the second mob to kill him so brutally. The 
looting of Swaminarayan’s and Gosaiji’s temples in order 
to seoure fire-arms must have been suggested by some 
educated men. In Rayapore and Khadia localities it was 
written on the street walls with charcoal not to drink 
tap water as poison was put into the tanks of the water 
works, and the rioters were well fed with laddoos and 
jilebies without a single instance being known that it 
was asked for by the rioters or that the rioters used any 
sort of force to extract them. All these facts convinced 
me that there were educated men behind the rioters. 

Conditions did not improve, though there were military 
forces posted in and outside the city, and so Martial 
Law was proclaimed on the 12th April. In the morning 
the news of the British troops train being derailed reached 
Ahmedabad. The telegraph wires were cut on the railway 
lines. The British troops arrived inside the city at about 
3 p.m. and thereafter the situation became well in hand. 
Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya arrived here on the morn- 
ing of the 13th instant. In the evening of the next day 
Mr. Gandhi called a mass meeting of the general public, 
including the labour classes, which was attended by 
thousands of people and he remonstrated with them for 
the wicked deeds they had donc here and at other 
places and told every body to resume work as before. 
Martial Law was withdrawn on the 14th. As affairs got 
settled, the investigation into different offences was 
taken up by the police. 


Lieutenant H. 8. LARKIN, 1-97th Infantry. 


On the 11th April about 11-30 a.m. I was stationed 
at some cross-roads at Richey Road, Ahmedabad, near 


the Tin Durwnza and was ordered to block tho roads. 
There were fifty men in all under my charge, who were 
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divided into three parties. About fifty men armed with 
lathis and swords suddenly attacked one of these parties. 
There was not even time to warn the mob before 
firing onthem. This party consisted of about fifteen 
men. Only three men were ordered to fire this time. 
The mob then rushed past us into a side street and 
again appeared and attacked us. Again there was 
no time to warn the mob before firing on them. This 
time all the men in the party fired a single round. 

I myself received a cut from a sword on the arm. Not 
a single shot was fired before the mob attacked. 


I had to fire my revolver in self-defence. One of the 
mob was killed. 

Major Kirkwood with a party then arrived. 1 

No magistrate or civil officer accompanied me. Al 
the men of my party had five rounds per man freed from 
the-charger in accordance with orders received. 


Captain Johnson and a party arrived and I proceeded 
with him to the Shahi Bagh. 


Mr. G. F. WESTON, Engineer, Drainage Pumping Station, Ahmedabad. 


On the 11th April 1919, I held the post of Chief Fire 
Superintendent, Ahmedabad municipality. At about 
9-15 a.m. a call to a fire was received, the engines turned 
out and proceeded to the Lal Dancaza where it was 
discovered that the (Examination) Mandap was on fire, 
the fire having been started by the rioters. I was stoned 
by the mob, but managed to escape on the steam motor 
tire engine, and reached my quarters safely. I stayed in 


my quarters till 10 a.m. onthe 12th, when I was sent by 
the Municipal Commissioner to the Collector with a letter, 
under military escort. I went to the railway : tation 
(on return) and stayed there till Sunday evening, when 
my services were required by the military to drive a 
motor car. I was there up till the 20th April, and then 
proceeded on leave, that is all I know. 


Mr. B. B. BOYD, late District Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad. 


Events antecedent to the riots. 


Since the beginning of the year 1918 there had been 
considerable industrial unrest in Ahmedabad and fre- 
quent strikes (sometimes of a partial and sometimes of 
@ more or less general character) occurred among the 
mill-hands. In these struggles with their employers 
the cause of the mill-hands was espoused by Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi and Miss Anisuya Sarabhai who held frequent 
meetings of the operatives, formed a Mill-hands Union 
and gave the hands unstinted support and encourage- 
ment in their demand for better terms and conditions 
of employment. In this work the two principals were 
ably seconded by Mr. Gandhi’s various local lieutenants. 
Largely owing to this influential championship of their 
cause the hands eventually gained almost all their 
demands from their employers. As a result Mr. Gandhi 
(who had always been a much respected figure) and Miss 
Anasuya Sarabhai became the idols of the populace 
and the other local political leaders who had worked 
with them gained a popularity and an influence over the 
mill-hands which they had not before enjoyed. Political 
activity increased and flourished; the frequent meet- 
ings addressed by the political leaders were more largely 
attended and a widening circle became interested in their 
propaganda. Such was the general state of affairs 
when, early in 1919, the intensive agitation against the 
Rowlatt Bills was set on foot by Mr. Gandhi which soon 
developed into his Satyagraha or passive resistance 
movement to prevent the passage of the Bill. The cause 
being Mr. Gandhi’s invested it with an exceptional 
interest for the people of Ahmedabad. Meeting after 
meeting was held by the political leaders at which the 
inequity of the Bills and of the Government which in- 
tended to pass them was expounded in unmeasured 
terms to crowded audiences who were given to understand 
that the passage of the Bi!ls into law would reduce them 
to a state of virtual slavery and that it was their duty 
at whatever risk to their persons and liberties to resist 
them. After the final passage of the first Rowlatt 
Act the 6th of April was appointed by Mr. Gandhi to 
be observed as a day of general hartal and mourning. 
All shops and mills in Ahmedabad were closed and all 
vehicular traffic in the streets was stopped at an early 
hour in the day. Only in a few cases, apparently, had 
persuasion to be resorted to effect this. so general was the 
feeling that Mr. Gandhi’s behest should be obeyed. 
In the afternoon a monster procession, about 50,000 
strong, starting from the vicinity of the station, marched 
through the city to the river-bed where it split up inte 
several groups which were separately addressed by 
some of the local political leaders and afterwards quietly 


dispersed. In the procession were carried several black 
banners bearing inscriptions denouncing the Rowlatt 
Act, but on the whole the conduct of the demonstration 
was quite orderly and the city police who accompanied 
it did not have to interfere and were not molested. Other 
special police parties which were posted at certain points 
in the city did not have to be called upon. During the 
succeeding three days, agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act continued and further meetings were held. The 
hands of some mills also remained out on strike and I 
had to supply police guards to two mills where the opera- 
tives threatened violence to the mill premises. 


The events of April 10th. 

In the morning on the 10th April news was received 
in Ahmedabad that Mr. Gandhi had been arrested on 
his way to Delhi. The news spread rapidly and caused 
general commotion and partial stoppage of work. A 
-handbill announcing it and calling for a general strike 
and cessation of work in celebration of the event was 
issued and distributed about noon by Mr. V. J. Patel 
as Secretary of the Satyagraha Sabha and a meeting was 
also called for the evening in the river-bed. Shops 
were closed and vehicles were stopped and the passengers 
made to alight and proceed on foot, crowds began to 
collect and the mill-hands in general after the midday 
recess did not return to work. On hearing of the new 
turn which events had taken I sent three further special 
parties of armed police, each of 10 men, to different 
points in the city to assist in the preservation of order 
if necessary. The first violence committed by the crowd 
was at the Victor Cinema in Richey Road where lamps 
and windows were smashed, apparently because the 
Cinema had failed to close down during the general 
stoppage on the 6th. In the afternoon at about 2-30 
two European mill employees were stopped by a crowd 
on the railway over-bridge near the station and made 
to get down from their carriage. The crowd became 
aggressive and the Europeans were forced to take refuge 
in the Kalupur police (‘howky where there was a police 
guard. After sometime the crowd withdrew sufficiently 
to enable them to proceed on their way under the pro- 
tection of a police escort but they were soon hemmed 
in again and driven into the shelter of a dharamsala 
close by. After a time the crowd again withdrew from 
here and they were encouraged once more to proceed 
but were soon again driven with their escort to seek 
refuge in a flour mill near the Prem gate. The crowd 
followed them into the entrance of the mill and wrecked 
the mill oftice and telephone box before they were ejected 
and excluded by the shutting of the entrance gate. They 
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then endeavoured to set fire to the mill. At this the 
armed police escort fired on the crowd and a few persons 
were wounded of whom one was afterwards reported 
to have died. On this the crowd withdrew somewhat 
and the two Europeans with three or four armed police 
issued from the mill and again tried to get home. They 
were again forced by the crowd attacking them to take 
refuge in a (hawl at the opposite side of the road where 
they were bombarded with stones till they finally effected 
their escape through the back of the (haw into a mill 
compound. One of them had been severely and the 
other slightly injured by the various assaults of the 
crowd with sticks and stones. One of the armed cons- 
tables who got left behind in the verandah of the (‘hawl 
when the rest of the party escaped was thrown down by 
one of the crowd who mounted to the verandah and was 
then severely beaten about the head by the crowd as he 
lay helpless. He died later in the evening while being 
taken down to the hospital. 

On learning of these further events by telephone about 
4 p.m. I despatched from leadquarters to the scene all 
the remaining available armed police and myself went in 
response to a call from the District Magistrate to his office 
and accompanied him to the scene of the disturbance. On 
the way we stopped at the Rajnagar mill to send a requi- 
sition to camp for military assistance and reached: the 
spot at about 5-30. At this time though the crowd 
had ceased committing violence since the arrival on the 
scene of the final armed police party they were in a 
sullen and intractable humour and would not disperse. 
On one occasion when our backs were turned some 
stones were thrown at the District Magistrate and myself. 
It was only when the military arrived in force about 
6-45 that the mob was driven off the main road and 
made partially to disperse. Military pickets were then 
posted at the Prem gate, outside Kalupur gate and the 
station and no further disturbance occurred that night 
though some stones were thrown at the troops after dark. 
On my way home at about 9 p.m. from the scene of this 
disturbance I was met by the city police Inspector and 
Sub-Inspector Kothawala who informed me of what 
had occurred during the afternoon on the Richey Road 
where the crowd had been very turbulent and threatening 
but had not committed actual violence beyond the 
throwing of stones at the police who were trying to pre- 
serve order and induce them to disperse. This crowd, 
like the one outside the Prem : ate when the District. 
Magistrate and I were present had refused to disperse 
unless the police were first withdrawn and appeared 
to be enraged at the very presence of the police. How- 
ever, they were eventually led away by the Satyagrahi 
leaders to the pre-arranged meeting in the river-bed after 
which the temper of the crowd on their return appeared 
to have considerably cooled down. The Inspector 
and Sub-Inspector appeared to be of opirion that the 
crisis ‘was passed and that no further trouble need be 
apprehended that night. I went at about 11 p.m. and 
reported these facta to the District Magistrate and we 
agreed to adhere to our previous arrangement to let the 
existing precautionary measures continue and to go 
round the city together in the morning and see how 
matters stood. 

Next morning, the 11th, the District Magistrate and I 
drove through the city, going by way of the scene of the 
previous evening’s riot. Here the military picket was 
faced by a moderate crowd which would not move. off 
though it threatened no violence. Further on as we 
proceeded we met with many demonstrations of hostility 
but no active violence till we had reached a point on the 
Richey Road about opposite the entrance to the Jama 
Masjid. Here we stopped our car to speak to Inspector 
Acton who was bicycling up the road in the opposite 
direction. It may be mentioned here that all the shops 
and bazars were closed and groups of people were 
standing about the streets. Immediately when we 
stopped our car was surrounded by a small crowd. We 
decided to push on and told the Inspector to turn back 
and follow us to the Khas Bazar (howty. As we 
started the crowd opened out and let us pass but we 


were greeted from behind as we drew off by a sharp shower 
of stones several of which hit us. We stopped for a while 
at the Khas Bazar Chowky to speak to the police officers 
collected there and then proceeded on our way to Camp 
to call in further military assistance in dealing with the 
situation which had assumed decidedly threatening 
aspect. At one point not far from the Chowky we just 
passed clear of a yelling mob of about 200 which was 
coming up a side street brandishing long sticks and 
bamboos and which was evidently bent on mischief. 

On arrival in Camp we arranged with the Officer Com- 
manding for s body of troops to proceed to the city vid 
the Delhi gate as soon as possible. We were to meet 
them at the cate after picking up the Officer Command- 
ing and accompany them into the city. Meanwhile 
we returned to our bungalows and learned by telephone 
that the mob had broken out into violence and incen- 
diarism and had already set fire to the examination 
pandal in the Bhadar. Soon after information came 
that the Government offices in the Bhadar were being 
set on fire. We proceeded again to Camp to pick up the 
Officer Commanding and ask for further troops to be sent 
and eventually reached the Bhadar with the advance 
military force about 11-30. The buildings were then 
past saving and the mob had disabled fire engines which 
were trying to extinguish the fires. The full extent 
of the damage was only ascertained later. Meanwhile 
on our arrival the mob issuing from the Bhadar moved 
away in front of the advancing troops or vanished up 
side streets. After making the necessary dispositions 
for safeguarding the remaining Government buildings 
and for holding certain strategic points the military 
with the assistance of reinforcements which arrived 
later were engaged throughout the day in clearing tha 
main thoroughfares and endeavouring to prevent further 
acts of incendiarism. These latter, however, it was 
impossible totally to prevent as the incendiaries in the 
mob split up into the small parties which visited prac- 
tically every part of the city and the eastern suburbs 
and destroyed nearly all isolated police buildings and 
liquor shops. Detached buildings were burnt, and 
those which adjoined other houses were partially or 
totally wrecked and demolished. © 

I was not present during the military operations in 
the city during the afternoon as at about 1 p.m. I left 
with the District Magistrate and a detachment of troops 
for the Shahi Pagh and cantonment areas on receipt of 
@ rumour that a portion of the mob had broken off and 
was making for the police headquarters lines where 
there was a reserve of arms and ammunition, and for 
the Government offices and bungalows in those areas. 
This rumour appeared afterwards to be unfounded as 
no attack was made on those parte though preparations 
and dispositions had to be made to meet the possibility. 
Treturned to the city between 5 and 6 P.M. and inquired 
into events there and visited some of the military pickets. 
I was informed of Sergeant Fraser’s murder and the 
recovery of his body on the Richey Road. The mob 
on the Richey Road had again closed in after the return 
of the military patrol which had once cleared the road 
and was collected thickly on the road from the Fernandez 
bridge towards the station yelling the wildly gesticulat- 
ing and brandishing weapons and hurling stones and 
abuse at the military picket west of the bridge from a 
distance of 60 or 70 yards. At other points which I saw 
the military pickets were also faced at fairly close quarters 
by mobs making hostile demonstrations. Up to this 
time the military control only extended to the main 
thoroughfares in the western portion of the city and the 
road leading from the Shahi ragh to the station and the 
remainder of the city still remained completely in the 
hands of the mob. 

On the 12th I visited the station side of the city in 
the morning and the other controlled parts later. De- 
tached rioting still continued though the extreme violence 
of the mob had been curbed both by fatigue and by the 
measures taken on the previous day. Rumours were 
prevalent of a projected attack from the south side of 
the city by a mob reinforced by people from the Kaira 
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district. I endeavoured so far as possible to restore 
the ordinary police arrangements in the controlled parts 
of the city. During the rioting of the prévious day the 
unarmed city and subarban police had been completely 
swept off the streets. They could offer no effective 
resistance to the overpowering force of the rioters. They 
appear to have stood their ground as long as possible, 
but they were seized by overwhelming crowds and stripped 
of their uniforms which were then burned before their 
eyes in the streets. Persistent rumours were still afloat 
as to the intentions and next objectives of the mob and 
little or nothing definite could be learned of what was 
happening in the parta of the city still in their posses- 
sion. British troops, whose train had been derailed 
in the morning in the Kaira district. arrived in the after- 
noon and were posted by evening. 

On the 13th the situation was well in hand though 
the spirit of the general populace was still markedly 
hostile and the atmosphere far from normal and little 
was still known of the true state of affairs in the parts 
of the city which the military patrols had not yet pene- 
trated. Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai arrived 
by the Gujarat mail and were taken to the Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow at Shahi Bagh. After a conference 
with the chief civil officials I was deputed to accompany 
Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya to Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram 


across the river. We stopped at Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai's 
and Mr. V. J. Patel’s houses on the way there. From 
the latter place Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. Indulal K. 
Yajnik accompanied us to the Ashram where details 
were arranged of summoning a meeting of mill-hands, 
etc., to be addressed by Mr. Gandhi next afternoon 
near the Ashram. The meeting had first been proposed 
for the afternoon of the 13th when agreed upon at the 
conference at the Commissioner’s bungalow, but owing 
to the shortness of the time for making the arrangements 
and getting notices printed, it was decided at the 4shram 
to convene it for the following evening instead. After 


. details had been arranged and a notice drafted I accom- 


panied Mr. Indulal K. Yajnik to various presses in the 
city to arrange for the printing of the notices. I after- 
wards returned to the Shahi Pagh and reported the 
arrangements and the alteration of the date to the 
Commissioner and the District Magistrate. 

On the 14th in the morning news was received that 
the Sarkhej police outpost building, about six miles 
outside city to the south-west, had been rushed and 
burned by a mob at about 1 a.m. that morning. This, 
I believe, was the last act of incendiarism reported. 
A party of troops sent out from Ahmedabad to deal 
with the mob which committed it failed to trace to 
them. 


Mr. R. BR. SHIRGAONKAR, ‘Deputy Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad. 


On the 10th of April at about 12-30 p.m. I learnt about 
the arrest of Mr. M. K. Gandhi on his way to Dethi. On 
my way to office I saw that all the shops in the city 
were closed, the vehicular traffic was stopped as passing 
carriages and drivers were stofed, and all business was 
at a standstill. At about 1-30 p.m. news came to office 
that a crowd which had collected on the Richey Road 
had become turbulent, had smashed the glass wind 
screen of a motor car, assaulted the occupants and 
stopped the car from proceeding further. Sub-Inspector 
Kothawala, who was then engaged with the District 
Superintendent of Police, Mr. Boyd, was ordered by him 
to go to Richey Road immediately and see that no 
further disturbance was created. He was told that 
parties of armed police would be sent to Richey Road 
and Khas Bazar Chowky to assist him. The District 


Superintendent of Police then instructed me to telephone . 


to the Sub-Inspector, headquarters, to send out three 
parties—2 head constables and 10 constables to Kalupur 


police station, 1 head constable and 4 constables to . 


Richey Road and 2 head constables and 10 constables 
to Khas Bazar Chowky. The first party was instructed 
to place itself under the orders of Sub-Inspector, Kalupur 
Division; and the other two parties were instructed to 
place themselves under the orders of the city police 
Inspector, Ahmedabad city, and Sub-Inspector “A” 
division. The Sub-Inspector was ordered to issue ten 
rounds of buckshot ammunition per man to the parties. 

At about 3 p.m. Sub-Inspector Kothawala telephoned 
that the crowd on Richey Road had smashed the electric 
light bulbs at the Gaiety Theatre, because the proprietor 
of the Victor Cinema had kept his show open on the 6th 
of April 1919 and had not joined the others in observing 
hartal on that day ; and that the crowd on the Richey 
Road had been pacified by him with the assistance of 
Dr. Kanuga and Mr. Vallubhai J. Patel. He reported 
that everything was quiet on Richey Road although 
people were moving about in crowds. I then telephoned 
to Sub-Inspector, Kalupur Division, and asked him whe- 
ther the party sent there had arrived. He replied in 
the negative. I told him that an armed party of 2 head 
constables and 10 constables was sent to his assistance. 
On enquiring about the situation in his division, he 
informed me that the people had collected in numbers 
but there was no disturbance. 


- At about 4 p.m. the District Magistrate telephoned 
that two Europeans had been assaulted by a crowd near 
the railway overbridge and that he was sending his 


VOL, 


motor car for Mr. Boyd to accompany him to the scene. 
The District Superintendent of Police then asked me to 
enquire from the Sub-Inspector’s headquarters, how 
many men he could spare. The Sub-Inspector replied 
that as many parties had been sent out and he could spare 
only about half a dozen men. The District Superin- 
tendent of Police then asked me to go to headquarters 
personally and send to Kalupur police station as many 
men as I could get under the headquarters Jamadar 
and await orders. I then proceeded to the headquarters 
immediately, sounded an alarm and 16 head constables 
and constables having answered the call, I sent them to 
Kalupur at the double, under the command of the head- 
quarters Jamadar, to assist the first party. I told the 
Jamadar that the District Magistrate and the District 
Superintendent of Police were following him. After 
this party had left I collected the strugglers and about 
a dozen men were kept ready at headquarters in case 
they were wanted anywhere. At about 5-30 p.m. I got 
information that constable Imamkhan has been severely 
beaten by the mob and that assistance was required 
to remove him to hospital. I sent about half a dozen 
unarmed men in mufti to remove the wounded constable 
to the hospital. I waited at the headquarters till 8 p.m. 
and then returned to the city. On the way, learning 
that a big meeting was being held in the river-bed, I 
proceeded there but by the time I got there the meeting 
was over, and the people were returning home. At 
night the situation appeared to be quiet in the city 
and it was thought that after the advice given at the 
meeting by Mr. V. J. Patel business would be resumed 
next day. . . 

On the 11th morning I started early to see the situation 
in the city and whether business was resumed or not. 
I reached Khas Bazar at 7-15 a.m. vid Mirzapur, 2 head 
constables and 10 constables armed were present there 
and 1 head constable and 4 constables had returned 
to headquarters for meals. The city police Inspector, 
Ahmedabad, was not present nor any of the Sub-Inspec- 
tors. I proceeded along Richey Road and met Sub- 
Inspector Kothawalla near the Fernandez bridge. I 
saw that some shops near Khas Bazar and on Richey 
Road were open. The vegetable market too was open. 
On Richey Road I saw some persons forcing those 
who had kept their shops open to close them. People 
had collected here and there in groups and some Satya- 
grahi men in white capd were observed advising the 
people to resume business. We then proceeded to the 
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railway station vid Panch Kuwa gate. At the Kalupur 
police station we learnt that the District Superintendent 
of Police was going to the civil hospital. We therefore 
proceeded towards Prem Darwaza and met the District 
Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police 
outside the gate. They were talking with Dr. Kanuga 
and Messrs. V. J. Patel and Yajnik. I informed the 
District Superintendent of Police what I had seen on 
Richey Road. The District Superintendent of Police 
instructed me to send word to the Sub-Inspector, head- 
quarters, to keep all his available men ready at the 
headquarters and then to proceed to the civil hospital 
to request the Civil Surgeon to allow the body of the 
deceased constable Imamkhan to be removed after 
noting down the injuries. Sub-Inspector Kothawala 
was asked by the District Magistrate to order all the 
liquor shops to be closed. The District Superintendent 
of Police and the District Magistrate proceeded towards 
Richey Road and we stopped at the Kalupur police 
station to send the messages. On our way back to 
Richey Road we learnt that Miss Anasuya who was 
expected by the mail had not arrived and there was & 
persistent rumour that she was arrested. Matters now 
took a serious turn unexpectedly. It was about a quarter 
to nine. Richey Road which was comparatively deserted 
when we passed along it in the morning was now densely 
crowded. The crowds appeared to be disturbed and 
turbulent. When we reached Fernandez bridge we 
heard that the District Magistrate and the District 
Superintendent of Police were assaulted. We got down 
from our bicycles to make enquiries, just then we saw 
a mob consisting mostly of mill-hands passing towards 
Manck Chowk by the side of the slope of Fernandez 
bridge. While we were making enquiries we were 
pelted with stones, some of which hit us. We then 
learnt that the motor car of the District Magistrate and 
District Superintendent of Police had gone on to Khas 
Bazar. Here some one said (alluding to us) in Gujarati 
“They are ‘Deshis’, let them go.” We then went on. 
I went to the civil hospital from the Pankor Naka 
and Sub-Inspector Kothawala went to Khas Bazar. 
In the civil hospital I saw the Assistant and the Civil 
Surgeon and requested them to note down the injuries 
on the body of the deceased constable Imamkhan and 
allow it to be removed by the party from the headquarters 
which had been sent there for the purpose. When I 
was thus engaged, I received a telephone message from 
Khas Bazar from Sub-Inspector Karanjawala that a 
mob of rioters armed with big bamboo sticks was moving 
along Khas Bazar road smashing the municipal lamps. 
I told him to telephone to the District Magistrate, who 
I anticipated would have reached his bungalow by that 
time, for military assistance and asked him to send me 
an escort to accompany me to Khas Bazar. While I 
was waiting at the civil hospital for the escort I saw big 
clouds of smoke issuing from the Bhadar and some one 
brought news a few minutes later that the Matriculation 
Mandap was set on fire by the rioters and that they were 
going to set the other Government buildings also on 
fire. A noise of thousands of people collected together 
was heard at the hospital. An escort of three constables 
was sent to me by side lanes and I reached Khas Bazar 
at about 9-30 a.m. The city police Inspector, Ahmed- 
abad, was not there but Sub-Inspectors Kothawala, 
Karanjawala and Baig were there. They were anxiously 
awaiting my arrival. A party of 1 head constable and 
3 constables had just arrived from the headquarters 
with reserve ammunition. The head constable in charge 
of the party told me that on his way to Khas Bazar 
he was attacked by a mob near the Delhi gate which 
tried to set fire to the carriage when they learnt that it 
was carrying ammunition. He showed me the burnt 
curtains. The party had opened fire on the mob and 
the driver having driven the carriage at full gallop with 
great pluck they escaped without any injury. I learnt 
at Khas Bazar on my arrival that almost all the Govern- 
ment buildings in Bhadar were set on fire. When I 
reached Khas Bazar Chowkhy a big crowd had collected 
near Tin Darwaza and was pelting the police with 


Mr. R. R. SurraaonKar. 


stones and brickbats. They intended to attack Khas 
Bazar Chowfy where the reserve ammunition was 
stored. The situation appeared to me very serious. I 
kept a guard of 1 head constable and 3 constables to 
protect the ammunition and with the rest of the men 
at the Chowky (three head constables, one head constable 
who had gone to headquarters for meals had returned 
by this time) and ten constables—formed two skirmish- 
ing lines facing outwards. One was kept behind Khas 
Bazar Chowky facing Bhadar and the other faced 
towards the crowd. I asked the crowd to fall back and 
clear the road between Tin Darwaza and Khas Bazar. 
They would not do so and answered me with a shower of 
stones and brickbats some of which hit the constables. 
I asked my men to fix bayonets and the line facing Tin 
Darwaza was ordered to move forward. This was led 
by Sub-Inspector Kothawala and myself. The other 
two Sub-Inspectors remained with the other line. As 
soon as we moved, the rioters fell back and we reached 
Tin Darwaza. Here the crowd was joined by more 
men and they began to pelt us with stones. I asked the 
crowd again to disperse and warned them that if they 
continued to throw stones on the police, I should open 
fire on them. The crowd jeered at us and continued 
pelting us with stones. I ordered a volley to be fired 
on the mob. The buckshot with which the cartridges 
were loaded would not carry more than 60 yards and 
the stones thrown by the rioters with slings reached us. 
As the shower of stones still continued I gave orders to 
use ball ammunition and this had the desired effect on 
the crowd. They fell back towards Pankor Naka and 
remained at a safe distance. I posted two men under 
cover under each of the three arches and posted two 
men at the entrance to the two side lanes near Tin 
Darwaza. Unfortunately during these operations the 
cartridges jammed in two muskets and as the men had 
no rods with them they had to fall back on the Chowly 
This was a serious drawback. The cartridges in these 
old muskets jammed often and as the rods had been 
withdrawn for the use of the military in the middle of 
1918 the men were helpless. 

Having protected the Jin Darwaza side I returned 
to Khas Bazar (howky and was now joined by the 
city police Inspector, Ahmedabad city. About 15 
minutes after this another big mob came howling from 
Bhadar side having set all the Government buildings on 
fire. In the meantime the four constables who had gone 
to headquarters for meals had returned and I was able 
to move towards Bhadar to face this new mob. Having 
experience of the last firing, this time when we received 
@ shower of stones, I warned the mob to disperse but 
when it would not move away and insisted on attacking 
us it was received with ball ammunition from rifles. 
This had immediate effect and the mob dispersed and 
ran in various directions. I posted men under cover of 
trees and corners at the entrance to the lanes behind 
Khas Bazar Chowky and remained anxiously waiting 
for the arrival of the military which came at about 
11-30 a.m. While we were so situated the Head Con- 
stable in charge of the Bank guard sent for assistance. 
I was not in a position to send him aid and so I tele- 
phoned to headquarters for more men. A party of 
2 head constables and 10 men arrived immediately 
after the arrival.of the military. These men were then 
utilized in carrying ball ammunition to various 
in escorting undertrial prisoners from the lock-up which 
was partially burnt, to Gaekwar’s Haveli, in driving 
away the mob which was preventing the fire engine 
from being used for extinguishing the fire at the telegraph 
office and for various other minor escorts. 

The District Magistrate and the District Superinten- 
dent of Police arrived at Khas Bazar with the military 
and military parties were posted at important centres 
and strong patrolling parties moved about through all 
parts of the city. The mob noticed that day consisted 
mostly of boys who were sent to the forefront while 
the elderly persons remained behind. Satyagraht votun- 
teers and students from the medical school were engaged 
in the work of removing the dead and wounded and this 
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work -was done by them speedily. The Ambulance 
Brigade of St. John section being in khaks uniform 
were afraid to move about freely and wanted police 
escorts when I requested them to remove the Ramoshi 
who lay wounded in the opium office to the hospital. 
The mobs appeared to be very infuriated and reckless 
as even after the arrival of the military they tried several 
times to pass the military cordon at Pankor Naka, and 
firing had to be resorted to. The work of destroying 
police chowkics and the houses of Rao Bahadur Bulakhi- 
das and Khan Bahadur Hussainkhan was done after the 
military had taken charge of the city. They ran away 
when the patrolling party approached them and carried 
on the work of destruction as soon as their backs were 
turned. Looting and destruction work was continued 
by the mob till evening. 


At about 2 p.m. on the 11th Lieutenant Fitzpatrick 
brought information that a European, probably a police 
Sergeant, was murdered in a shop on Richey Road and 
that his body was lying on the road. Inspector Acton, 
Sergeant Stewart and Sub-Inspector Kothawala went 
to the place with Lieutenant Fitzpatrick and a squad 
of military men. They found the dead body of Sergeant 
Fraser lying across the road cut up very badly. All 
the police officers had collected st Khas Bazar except 
Sergeant Fraser and we had been enquiring where he 
had gone. His body was removed to the hospital. 
Sub-Inspector Kothawala brought a boy Dhana Mathur 
with him, who he said was caught red-handed spreading 
fire on the Panch Kuwa Durwaza gate. I noticed that 
the feeling of the public was against the Government 
and Government officers and I had to supply escorts 
to officers of the police, telegraph, postal and other 


departments who were molested by the public in the per- 
formance of their duties and came to me for help. The 
educated classes and well-to-do persons were afraid of 
the rioters, as they thought that their next step would 
be to loot the houses of private persons. At night time 
the city was quiet. 

On the 12th morning lodting and destruction of Govern- 
ment and municipal property was reported from Shah- 


* pur and other localities. The mill-hands had not gone 


to work. The shops were closed and all business was 
at a standstill. No one could tell as to when and where 
the disturbance would start again and so the Officer 
Commanding the Ahmedabad Brigade issued notices 
to the effect that any assembly of 10 or more persons 
at a time would be fired upon without previous notice 
and that people found on the road after 7 p.m. and not 
eanswering the challenge would be shot immediately. 
This order came into force after 3 p.m. The British 
officer in charge of the military gave me a few copies 
for quick distribution and I sent a party of 1 head con- 
stable and 3 constables in a carriage with instructions 
to fire on the mob in case they were molested, to dis- 
tribute the notices. The party returned after about 
half an hour and reported that the carriage was attached 
by some persons of the respectable class near Khadia; 
the rubber tyers of the wheels were partly removed and 
tl ey had to fire on their assailants some of whom were 
wounded. [I reported the fact immediately to the Com-- 
manding Officer and sent a strong patrol of rhilitary under 
the. Subeder-Major in that locality te distribute the 
notices. In the evening a European regiment come to 
the city and relicved the Indian troops, Stray shots 
and volleys were heard at Khas Bazar from time to 
time. At night the city was quiet again. 


Lieutenant 8. H. MACDONALD, Assistant Controller of Contracts. 


On 11th April I left Camp for my depét in the city 
soon after 9 a.m. and was driven down to the Delhi gate 
in a gharry by a young man who I believe owned a mill 
in Ahmedabad. He dropped me inside the Delhi gate 
and I proceeded to walk on to the depét. When at the 
High School a Parsee gentleman Mr. Laher accosted me 
and implored me to go back saying that a big mob was 
coming up the road from the Bhadar and that they 
would kill me. I returned to the police Chowky and 
rang up the Collector on the phone to let him know the 
state of affairs. Before I got into communication with 
him the mob arrived at the Delhi gate and proceeded 
to wreck the small police shelter just inside the gate and 
also the sub-post office. They also assaulted various 
people. A tonga with three or four policemen came 
in by the Delhi gate and was set on by the mob. One 
policeman fired 3 or 4 shots into the crowd but as far as 
I could see witheut effect. Mr. Laher then volunteered 
to take a message up to camp for me and left saying 
he thought he could get through alright. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing as I subsequently heard. The mob 
consisted of a very mixed crowd armed with bamboo 
lathis of various sorts, dharias, and some few had swords. 
They were harangued at intervals by fairly well dressed 
men and kept shouting Gandhi Maharaj ki jai. Various 
well dressed men also joined in the exhortations and it 


was just after I got into communication with the Collector 
and had been informed by him that the troops had been 
ordered out and to stay where I was, that some of these 
black-coated gentry, whom I could see through the win- 
dow spoke to the crowd and pointed to the polive Chowky 
which the mob then proceeded to assault. I was unarmed 
and the three policemen in the Chowky were also unarmed. 
Broken mineral water bottles and brickbats were thrown 
and I received a severe cut on the right hand. The 
mob came to the stairway leading up to the Chowky 
from the room below but were afraid to venture up as 
it meant coming in single file. The situation was a 
serious one and very unpleasant as the mob was bent on 
mischief and I was informed by several of its members 
in bdth English and Urdu that they intended killing me 
and every European in the place and that they had 
already killed one European and would finish them 
all off by the morning. Near 11 o’clock and after I 
had been in this situation for over an hour the troops 
appeared up the road and they were just in time as the 
mob were then setting about firing the Chowky. -As 
soon as the troops appeared the crowd bolted and I 
went down and met tho troops. I accompanied them 
as far as my depét where the officer in ‘charge gave me 
@ guard and the troops then went on towards the 
Bhadar, I staying at the depét. 


Lieutenant ¥, MORRIS, 1-97%h Infantry. 


On the afternoon of the 11th April 1919 about 5-30 
p.m. I was ordered by Captain Lambert, 1-97th 
Infantry, to proceed to Delhi gate from cross-roads with 
@ party of 560 men. 

On arrival st temple post I met Major Cochran with 
a small party of eight men who were guarding a gap 
which was.crowdcd by s mob of 400 to 500 in number 
and were armed with swords, lathis and various other 
‘weapons. 


, 


Major Cochran ordered me to strengthen this post by 
12 men and left the post in my entire charge without 
issuing any further orders and he returned to cross-roads. 

The mob at this time were extremely excited and were 
pelting us with stones and their attitude was very threat- 
ening. 

I did my best to get the crowd to retire, but I was 
only jeered and hooted at and rewarded with stones, 
fortunately mone hit me. Seeing no signs of the crowd 
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retiring and noticing them come closer to us I fired one 
round at the ground in front of the mob to frighten 
them instead of which they pelted all the more stones 
at us. I then explained to them that if this didn’t cease 
and if they advanced a yard beyond a certain point I 
would open fire on them. I gave them to understand 
the fire would be extremely effective. This warning 
had no effect on the mob and after about ten minutes 
the whole mob advanced and about 15 men came beyond 
the given point with the mob behind them waving their 
weapons above their heads and shouting. 

I was certain they intonded to attack us with a 
rush we being so small a party compared with their 
strength and I detailed four sepoys to load one round 


each in their rifles and ordered them to fire.“ I saw three 
men fall in the mob but cannot say whether they were 
killed or wounded as the mob carried them away as they 
retired. 


There was no civil officer present at the moment and 
as the situation was extremely grave time did not permit 
of my requisitioning for one, then again none of my men 
knew where any of the civil officers resided and on the 


other hand all telephonic communications had been. 


destroyed. 


There was no more‘trouble at this post up to the time 
I was relieved by Captain Todd, 1-97th Infantry, on the 
14th April 1919. 


Lieutenant A. St. J. MACDONALD, 1.A.R.0., attached 2-10th Jats. 4 


I was ordered on the morning of the 11th April at 
Ahmedabad by Major Hinde, Commanding Depét 1-99th 
Infantry, to take overand protect the Indien Defence 
Force Armoury and the city railway station. I was reliev-- 
ed of the command the same evening by Major Hinde. 

The following day @ Martial Law Proclamation was 
distributed through the city and posted on all the im- 
portant gates and cross-roads. This was on the morning 
of the 12th. The proclamations were distributed in the 
station area from about 8-30 to 10-30 a.m. 

At about 11 a.m. 8 picket reported a large mob out of 
control moving towards the station from the south. 
Major Hinde ordered me to move out with 20 men and 
disperse the mob. On arrival I found the situation a 
much graver one than reported. 

There was a large square with five or six roads conver- 
ging on to it. There were parties of 50 and 60 approxi- 
mately on two of the roads down which I could see 
and two roads had mobs of a much larger number. One 
was a crowd of some two thousand and the other some 
hundreds. Both these were armed with sticks and a kind 
of bill hook which was carried largely during these distur- 
bances. I took up a position in the centre of the square, 
thinking that the appearance of troops would have 


dispersed the mobs and also I sought a commanding 
position, It had no effect but instead excited the large 
mobs who raised shouts and cries and wavod their sticks 
and weapons in the air, and still moved forward towards 
the square. The small parties stopped on secing troops. 
I at once reported to Major Hinde the situation. 
On seeing the stubbornness of the large mobs I 
ordered the men to “single load.” 


When the mob had advanced to within close distance 
and I had my flanks threatened, I personally ordered 
four men to get ready to fire. And ordered one man 
to fire hoping it would have the result of turning and 
dispersing the mobs. It did not. And I ordered the 
remaining three men to fire. This turned the mobs who 
separated and fell back. On my attempt to withdraw 
the troops from the square to the station the mobs 
collected again and moved with shouts towards the 
station. Seeing the stubbornness of these presumable 
leaders I further directed ten shots at the mobs. This 
had the desired effect and there was no further 
trouble from that quarter. 


I have nothing further to report of my duties at - 


Ahmedabad. 


Lieutenant J. FITZPATRICK, Cantonment Magistrate, Ahmedabad. 


April 10th 1919. 

At about 5-30 p.m. I first witnessed the riots as o 
spectator. I was on the main road to the station near 
the Prem gate. A cordon was drawn across the road, 
under the command of Lieutenant Larkin. I was behind 
this cordon. I saw a crowd 2,000 to 3,000 strong headed 
by a short, thin Hindu with a goatee beard. He was 
clothed in white with a small squat pagri. I oan 
identify him. This crowd was prevented by Lieutenant 
Larkin from getting south of the Prem gate. Another 
crowd much bigger than the one mentioned was 
driven by troops under Colonel Preston towards the 
Kalupur circles and-in this crowd I saw many Hindus 
dressed as Satyagrahis. 

The man who headed the crowd hemmed in by Lieuten- 
ant Larkin did nothing to quiet the mob, which hooted, 
abused and threw stones at the military. I saw one 
sepoy struck in the mouth by a stone. There were con- 
stant cries of “‘ Mahatma Gandhs li jat” and when the 
sepoys pushed the mob back the Satyagrahi described 
above was most offensive in his expostulations. 


April 11th, 1919. 

I went to the Pankor Naka in command of s detachment 
of the 1-97th Infantry. I took up my post at about 
11-30 hours and stayed until about 11-30 hours on the 
12th April 1919. I was under the orders of Major Kirk- 
wood. The whole city was out against the Government 
and the white man. I saw Major Kirkwood singled out 
by the mob and hit on the topee with a full-sized brick 
thrown from an upper storey. This was at 12 hours. 


I twice went with patrols along the Richey Road and 
each time I was singled out for attack with stones. My 
post was such that had the mob got down the steps lead- 
ing under the Fernandez bridge, they could have taken 
me on both flanks and Subedar Major Kanhayalal’s party 
in the rear. This party was stationed in the Manek 
Chowk. 

I repeatedly warned the mob that if they advanced 
to the Fernandez tridge I should have to fire. With 
my command of the vernacular there was no mistaking 
my orders. The crowd which extended practically from 
Fernandez bridge to the railway station and also 
filled all the side streets became so threatening, and 
disobedient that I was forced at various times to fire a 
total of 80 to 100 rounds. I think that about 12 
persons were either killed or wounded. I myself was 
quite unarmed. 


At about 14-00 hours I heard that Sergeant Fra-er 
had _ been killed up the Richey Road. I went with a 
patrol of ten rifles to recover the body, which I handed 
over to the police. I then proceeded towards the Panch 
Kuya gate which I saw burning, and I there saw about 
100 incendiaries in the act of burning the gate and the 
fire engine station. Here my men killed two of the 
incendiaries and wounded a third, and it was here at 
about 15-00 hours that the only arrest during the riots 
was made by mie. 

In conclusion I would add that every preparation had 
been made in the city to stone the police and military. 
Fruit vendors’ stalls were filled with stones, bricks and 
brickbats. Tho mob was jeering, hooting, abusing filthily 
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and waggling their private parts at me and my 
men. We were being constantly stoned by hand and 
by slings. 

Though in the mob were Mussalman mill-hands by the 
hundred, the rioters were led entirely by black-coated 


Hindus, one being a Satyagraht garbed as described in 
what I saw on the 10th April, and about 6 or 8 Sanyasis. 

- During the riots on the 11th April, I saw gold pagried 
respectably dressed citizen ‘requently taking out large 
trays of sweetmeats to feed the mob. 


Mr. J. A. GUIDER, C.LE., Deputy Inspector -General of Police, C. 1. D., Bombay Presidency. 


On the 14th April 1919 I received telegraphic orders 
from the Inspector-General of Police who was at Ahmed- 
abad to come to Ahmedabad and take charge of the 
investigation of cases arising out of the riots. I left 
Poona the same afternoon and arrived at Ahmedabad 
at 8-30 the following morning. Immediately after arrival 
I accompanied the Inspector-General of Police into the 
city and viewed the different places that had been 
destroyed or damaged. I organised the investigating 
staff and commenced the investigation. I found that 
no one was willing to come forward to give information 
or in any way to assist the investigation. People were 
willing enough to admit knowledge of disturbances, 
but when it came to the question of furnishing the names 
of or identifying the offenders, they pleaded inability. 

These difficulties wore gradually overcome. As soon 
as sufficient primd facie evidence to establish the guilt 
of persons was forthcoming arrests were ordered. The 
first few arrests created a scare among the population, 
chiefly among the mill-hands, several of whom left 
Ahmedabad. Their departure affected the working of 
the mills to some extent and gave rise to complaints 
from the millowners. I arranged to meet the members 
of the Millowners’ Association and explained to them 
that no wholesale arrests of the mill-hands was contem- 
plated. Only those individuals against whom evidence of 
participation in the riots was forthcoming would be 
arrested and the rest would not be interfered with. 
The gist of the proceedings at this meeting was published 
in the local newspapers and printed on leaflets* by the 
Millowners’ Association. Copies of these leaflets were 
posted up and distributed in the different mills. Their 
publication had a beneficial effect in checking the exodus 
and restoring confidence. 


The number of cases investigated is given below :— 
Ahmedabad. 
“A” Division . rr ees : . 13 
“B” Division , 3 : ~n 
“C” Division. r: . . 5 17 
Kalupur Division . . . »- 
Mahadopura Division é < = 38) 
Sarkhej Division . . . . od 
Barejadi - : a . - 1 
Viramgam a ; es 3 See 


The total number of persons arrested was 357. Of these 

140 were released without being tried owing to the evidence 

. being considered insufficient to warrant their being placed 

on trial. Two hundred and seventcen were sent up for 

trial, 106 were convicted and 111 were discharged or 

acquitted by the first tribunal appointed to try the cases. 
The sentences awarded were as shown below :— 


Death frst ae ps eee JA late os 
Transportation for life . . - 22¢ 
Forfeiture of property j - + 20 
Transportation for 14 years . - 1 
Rigorous imprisonment for 14 years . 1 

” ” 10 - 2 

” ” Tow +, 16 (a) 

” ” 5 Al (0) 

” ” 4, » 2 

” ” 3 . 4 

” ” 23 - 2 

” ” 2 + 2(c) 

Ks a rs ee 
Fine of Res. 500 . i 7 . 1 

106 (sic) 
* Copy attached. 


Kaira. 
The number of cases investigated is given below :— 
Nadiad... z e i c . 3 
Anand . 2 . . . . 3 


The total number of porsons arrested was 123. Of these 

41 were released without being tried owing to the evidence 

being considered insufficient to warrant their being placed 

on trial. Eighty-two were sent up for trial of whom 17 

were convicted and 65 were discharged or acquitted. 
The sentences awarded were as shown below :— 


Transportation for life 4 S es 2 
Rigorous imprisonment for 10 years. 4 
» ” Ti» 1 

” on 5» . 4 

” ” in. oer 1 

” ” 3 . 4 

” ” Cary : 1 

17 


ANNEXURE TO Mr. GuIDER’S STATEMENT. 
Public Notice. 2 


By arrangement Mr. Guider, Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, attended 
a meeting of the Millowners’ Association to-day to discuss 
the police investigation going on in the. city: After 
consultation with him, the following is published for the , 
information of all the workmen :— 

1. Mr. Guider explained that it is not the object of 
Government to harass the innocent through the police, 
but in order to find out the real culprits it is necessary 
for the police in the discharge of their duty to call men 
and question them. No one therefore should be alarmed 
if called by the police and when they attend they should 
state truly what they know. 

2. It was stated that the work people ran away on hear- 
ing rumours ‘of police harassment. There is no reason 
for this. Mr. Guider says that if any complaints of 
harassment by the police is brought to notice by any 
millowner or the association full enquiry will be made 
and if found to be true the matter will be suitably dealt 
with. 5 

3. It is alleged that a large number of mill labourers 
took part in the riots. Their names must be known 
to their companions who, though they took no part in 
the disturbances, saw what was going on. In the interest 
of the latter to avoid being suspected and to protect 
the innocent they should inform the police what they 
know and disclose the names of the guilty parties. Such 
a step will be beneficial to all and many will be saved 
from inconvenience and anxiety, will be able to attend 
to their work regularly and thereby benefit themselves 
and their employers. the millowners. 


G. J. Paren, 
P. N. Vax, 


Joint Honorary Secretaries, 


Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad. 
ind May 1919. 


t {Fommuted by Government to transportation for life.) 

3 (Including 2 sentenced to transportation in constable Imamkhan’s 
murder case by the Sessions court.) 

(a) Includes one who was also sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for another offence. 7 

)) This number includes 3 persons, one of whom was convicted on twe 

different charges and sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
each charge ; and two persons sentenced on different joa to two 
years’ rigorous Imprisonment each. 

(¢) This number includes 2 persons, one of whom has been convicted on 
a diffcrent offence for which he has beon sentenced to one year’s rigotous 
imprisonment and another similarly was senteaced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 
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Subedar-Major KANHAYALAL BAHADUR, I.D.8.M., 1-97th Infantry. 


I and two other Indian Officers (Subedar Muhammad 
Akbar Husrain and Jamadar Jodha) with 150 men received 
orders from Major W. C. Kirkwood at about 9-30 a.m. 
to proceed to the cify where rioting was taking place. 
We left the lines at about 10-15 a.m. When we had gone 
about half way to the city we met Captain H. Pearson, 
Staff Officer to the Officer Commanding, Ahmedabad 
Area, who showed some orders to Major Kirkwood who 
explained to us that if the crowd was caught in acts of 
incendiarisms or made an attack on the troops they were 
to be fired on and ordered the men to have five loose 
rounds of ammunition in their pouches. We arrived 
at about 11 a.m. at the Delhi gate and saw that it had 
been set on fire and there were about 2,000 men who 
dispersed into side streets when we approached ; many 
of the men in the crowd were armed with lathies and 
stones. On passing the Delhi gate we left a party con- 
sisting of 1 British Officer and 1 Indian Officer and 30 
men with orders to allow nobody through. the Gate. 
We then advanced to Richey Road, Major W. C. Kirk- 
wood, 1-97th Infantry, and Lieutenant Fitzpatrick, 
1-99th Infantry, leading. On the way the mob were 
throwing stones, they were told not to throw stones but 
the prohibition was of no use. On arrival at Richey 
Road we found that Lieutenant H. S. Larkin had been 
wounded by a charge of swordsmen and there was a dead 
man near a water pump at the corner where the Delhi 
gate road joins the Richey Road. On entering the 
Richey Road we found a large crowd at the fountain 
near the Pankor Naka ; all the streets and shops of vege- 
table vendors were filled with stone and bricks. They 
were throwing stones by hands and slings towards the 
troops and especially towards British Officers. Another 
big crowd had assembled on a road which led out towards 
the Astodia fate and the road by which we had entered 
the city had again become densely crowded. 

The attitude of these crowds was extremely hostile 
and large numbers of the men were carrying alioks and 
stones. 

We advanced towards the crowd at the Pankcr Naka 
with 60 men and got within about 20 yards of them. 
There was also a large crowd at the Masjid where we 
kept a pioket. 

We received orders from Major Kirkwood to inform 
the mob on Pankor Naka that if they did not disperse 
they would be fired on. They gave no attention to this 
and shouted “ Gandhi Mahatma kt jai” and one Sadhu 

, end his party shouted out that they wanted white men’s 


flesh, and stones were thrown hitting many sepoys and 
the head of Major Kirkwood. Major Kirkwood explained - 
to the crowd the effect of fire and ordered me to name 
three men to fire which drove the crowd back. Major 
Kirkwood drove the crowd by upper road and I drove 
the crowd by the lower road near the fountain. I was 
ordered by Major Kirkwood to shoot if I was m danger 
of being rushed. The Sadhu who was leading a party 
and many gentlemen (whom I cannot make out because 
I had just returned from field service) were shouting 
“ Jai Gandhsji ks jas” and that we were not Kshatriy 
asking us to lay down arms and join with them eo that we 
may eat white men’s flesh and if you do not lay down 
arms we will eat you also, and began to throw stones like 
showers of rain, hitting many sepoysand men and rushed 
on us saying why do you not lay down arms. On this 
I named three men to fire which drove the crowd back, 
three men being wounded. During the whole time 
we were in the city no magistrate or civil authority 
accompanied our force. I went with a patrol to the 
Bhadar where Major Kirkwood had sent Lieutenant 
Roberts with a party; here everything was quict 
but several public buildings including the Com- 
missioners and telegraph offices were on fire. 
The Bank was not set on fire. 

I received orders from Major Kirkwood. to send pickets 
for the safety of Europeans. 

I returned again to Pankor Naka with patrol and 
found that the crowd had again collected and were throw- 
ing stones. I again warned the crowd of the effect of fire 
which made them keep at a respectable distance. 

I was ordered by Major Kirkwood to give a party to 
Lieutenant Fitzpatrick as Sergeant Fraser of the police 
corps had been killed; when the remains of Sergeant 
Fraser whom I saw were brought in they were dreadfully 
mutilated. We received a reinforcement of 1-99th 
Infantry at 7 P.M. we sent out patrols during the night. 
On the morning of 12th we received orders that mobs 
of over 10 in number were to be fired at if they did not 
disperse when ordered. I also received a large number of 
pamphlets explaining these orders which were distributed 
by patrols to the crowd and posted at cross roads. At 
3-30 p.m. the time laid down for the orders to come into 
operation and in order to enforce the proclamation three 
parties of over 10 men who did not disperse when ordered 
were fired at without inflicting any casualties; these 
parties all fled. 

We were relieved at 8-30 p.m. by British troops and 
returned to cantonmenta. 


Bao Bahadur BULAKHIDAS BAPUJI TRIVEDI, Personal Assistant to the Collector of Ahmedabad. 


I am the Personal Assistant to the Collector of Ahmed- 
abad. 

It so happened that on the 10th April 1919 the Collector 
was informed of the disturbance taking place in the after- 
noon and after making the necessary arrangements with 
Mr. Boyd who was brought in the Collector’s car, they 
both left for Prem gate at about 5p.mM. At about 6-30 p.m. 
or so the same day, Mr. Jivanlal, Barrister, accompanied 
by two or three Satyagrahis came to my room when the 
Collector’s Chitnis, Mr. Shelat, was obtaining my orders 
on certain matters. Mr. Jiwanlal represented to me 
that there was a great crowd of men on the Richey Road 
who were stopped by the police from going to the Ellis 
bridge and the people have become obstinate. So I 
should go with him as the District Magistrate was not 
there. In the meantime Mr. Chhaganlal, 
acting City Magistrate, came to inquire and to consult 
the District Magistrate, on the subject. I asked Mr. 
Jivanlal to approach the District Magistrate who had 
left a little before. He further said that it was nearly the 
time of the mass meeting that was fixed to be held 
near the Ellis bridge; if I or the City Magistrate would 
accompany him he would sce that none of us was hurt. 


the then ° 


After hearing some news about the events that happened 
near the Prem gate we thought it better to refer Mr. 
Jivanlal and his associates to the District Magistrate 
and the District Superintendent of Police. Mr. 
Jivanlal then left and the mass meeting was held at 
night on the 10th April 1919. 

2. As regards the 11th I was preparing to go to the 
office at about 11 a.m. when the Revenue Nask Ahmed 
came to my house and told me that Government offices, 
viz., the Collector’s, City Magistrate’s. Huzur Deputy 
Collector's, Enquiry Office, record room, Registration 
office, the Mandap erected for the matriculation examina- 
tion, etc., were burnt, and there were rioters on all the 
main roads. The Collector and the District Superin- 
tendent of Police came in the motor and escaped with 
great tact, though stones were thrown. He told me 
that there was a crowd of thousands of people who were 
saying ‘“‘ Let us go to the Bulakhi’s house and kill him.” 
The Revenue Natk had a gloomy face. At this time 
one Brahmin named Balashankar came. He said the 
same thing and then a Muthtyar Mohanlal who was so 
much terrified that he told openly that the rioters were 
bent upon taking my life. I left the house leaving 
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it in charge of my servants and asking my family members 
to go to my brother’s house. People in the streets were 
running like anything and the whole of Ahmedabad 
city was in @ very disturbed state. As there was no 
road passable without the rioters I thought it possible 
that by the Swaminarayan Pari I could go to Bhadar, 
so I went there. On the way I happened to see Mr. 
Kavi who told me that I could not be able to go to the 
office. At this time we heard a row taking place at 
the Swaminarayan’s temple. He asked me to go some- 
where else otherwise he said we would both be killed. 
I then went to Seth Hiralal Girdharlal Bechar Mankiwala. 
His brother, Mr. Nanbhai alas Ranchodlal, was my 
school companion. I had known this family since long. 
Again the family of Seth Bechar Mankiwala is one of the 
oldest and its members being sowkars of known respect- 
ability and loyal as I know. I went to Seth Hiralal’s 
house which has two main doorways, one leading in 
Dhanasutar’s Gundi’s Pol and another in Kharakuwa’s 
Pol. Seth Hiralal, who is an old man of about 70 years, 
thought to keep me in his brother’s house when he heard 
that the rioters had proceeded towards my house and had 
burnt my Shigram and looting the house. They were 
at every moment abusing my mother and sister. My 
orderly and servants were beaten. The rioters first 
burnt my Shigram and the harness and other kit. .Then 
they climbed over the house by means of a ladder. In 
short they sacked and looted my house and destroyed 
all furniture, valuable clothes and took away all orna- 
ments, cash and valuable documents. I got every 
moment information through Seth’s Gumasta. When 
the mob was looting my house some of the rioters gave 
out that Bulakhi is at Bechar Manki’s house and they 
should go there. A number of persons came there 
through Dhanasutar’s Pol at about 2 p.m. and went into 
the house where I was before. Here Mr. Nandlal Hiralal 
Seth told the ring-leaders that Rao Bahadur was not there 
and allowed them to enquire into the house and he would 
have no objection to go and search his house and find 
out Bulakhi. Some of them said that they would come 
at night if I be not found out by that time. The rioters 
tried their utmost in search of me. It was at about 


5 p.m. that they could make s space and ‘break open my 
two iron safes by throwing them down from my second 
floor and then only they could get hold of all my jewellery, 
cash, currency notes, etc. The rioters went to my 
relatives’ houses at various localities but to no purpose. 
In the evening my brother who had hidden in a house 
at some distance from my house arranged through his 
friends to circulate a rumour that Bulakhidas’ hands 
and feet were mutilated and he was killed outside Daria- 
pur gate. During the time my house was being looted 
some of the rioters went to Khan Bahadur Hussain Khan’s 
house. A little before the evening Seth Ranchodlal 
who was gathering information from various sources 
learnt that the rioters were again to go’ to his house 
at about 8 p.m. that day in my search. He became a 
bit nervous and asked me to arrange to take shelter some- 
where elso. I arranged with my wife’s relations and 
my brother-in-law and Karkun Maganlal Mansukhram to 
leave the house in disguise after sunset. I did so. I 
took rest in a house near Swaminarayan’s temple and 
after 11 p.m. went to Tajpur. Here I had to stay for 
24 hours because in the morning of the 12th, the rioters 
burnt the Astodia (how'y. So I decided to go to Gaek- 
war’s Haveli. For this I started at about 2 a.m. at night 
and went to a temple under the management of one of 
my caste men named Mohanlal Hathi. I stayed here 
for about an hour and a half and then through my 
Sheristedar, Mr. Shivashankar Chhaganlal, I managed 
to send message to Mr. Kothawala asking him to come 
with the police and military aid, as I intended to go 
to the Gaekwar’s Hauli. The city was in a disturbed 
state and I had to manage very carefully to get myself 
removéd from the place. He obtained the permission 
of the District Superintendent of Police and the authorities 
and came with four British troops and some military. 
I was thus taken to the Gaekwar’s Haveli. Here I 
informed the District Magistrate, G. E. Chatfield, Esquire, 
by a phone. He kindly arranged to take me to a house 
near Shahi Bagh. I have been ever since living in the 
locality till now. My loss was more than seventy thou- 
sand rupees. 


Mr, A. H. RAIKES, Superintendent in charge central Telegraph Office, Ahmedabad. 


On the afternoon of the 10th April 1919 there wasrioting 
in the vicinity of Kalupur. The telegraph office there was 
reported to be slightly damaged. The mob then moved 
on towards the flour mills and some trouble occurred 
between the rioters and some Europeans employed there ; 
after which there was 8 lull for the night, but started 
afresh next morning the 11th when it was reported that 
Gandhi was arrested. The Superintendent of Police 
was phoned for and subsequently written to asking for a 
guard, but could not be found. The Officer Commanding 
station was also wired to asking for help as trouble was 
anticipated. The mob armed with clubs, bamboos and 
all manner of weapons passed the office shortly after 
nine hours. After burning the Matriculation examination 
pandal and some Government buildings they proceeded 
towards the office, rushed the gates which had previously 
been tied down with wire and entered the 
compound. They started throwing stones at the 
glasses, breaking doors and windows. Several of 
them rushed into the building, piled furniture, 
boxes, in fact woodwork of every description, and 
set the lot on fire, using petrol or kerosine oil for the 
purpose. Five fires were kindled on the ground 
floor. One in each of the following occupants’ quarters : 
the Technical Supervisor Mr. Daruvala’s and Telegraph 
Master Mr. Moses, the club-room and the Public Counter ; 
and one at the foot of the flight of stairs leading to the 
office. Some of them rushed to the upper floor where 
the office is situated, and two more fires were lighted, 
while the rest remained below and prevented any inter- 
ference. Before leaving they set on fire the godowns 
with the engine room on the east, and also the godowns 


and kitchens attached to the quarters on the west side. 
Telegraphist Rose, a recent arrival from Bombay, who 
was unable to obtain accommodation outside, had stacked 
his goods in one of the outhouses, while he occupied a 
small room in the bachelors’ quarters. The bachelors’ 
quarters were also attacked, but finding the occupant 
to be an Indian they left the place alone. Meanwhile 
the fire blazed furiously. The fire brigade was sent 
for, but did not turn up till near 14 hours. It was subse- 
quently reported that two of the fire engines were com- 
pletely destroyed and the firemen stoned and beaten. 
There was no chance of saving anything, and it would 
appear nature helped destruction. A strong breeze 
sprung up and fanned the flames all day, making it im- 
possible to approach within several yards of the fire. 
The whole building was completely burnt down, except 
two rooms in the Deputy Superintendent’s quarters 
which are believed to be unsafe for occupation. 

When the mob rushed the building, the staff made their 
exit through the back verandah. I was alone at one end 
of the office and was joined a few minutes later by clerk 
Oza. We stayed in the office in the hope that something 
might be done to save the situation after the mob had 
gone, but the heat was intense and smoke blinding when 
we were obliged to quit, and remain d in the bachelors’ 
quarters endeavouring to get conimunication with 
Bombay. Communication was established with Bombay 
about 14 hours on the 11th, and with Agra later on. 
The other lines appeared right, but instruments were - 
not available to open communication. Some telegrams 
were exchanged between the Deputy Superintendent, 
Ahmedabad, and Postmaster-General, Bombay. Tele- 
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graphs, Bombay, and other office heads. The following 
wire was sent to Postmaster-General, Bombay, on the 
11th :—- 


Class. . . . et ee - XT 
Code Time . . . . Nil 
Person to: PM G By, OS By, Stores By, Tels By,S AJ 
Text :— 


Office burnt down. Nothing saved. Mob rushed 
building breaking windows doors chairs staircases, piled 
and set fire using petrol or kerosine. Whole building 
with surrounding outhouses gutted half dozen places 
simultaneously. Mob stood by till fire at height threaten- 
ing any interference. Instrument tables chairs piled in 
heaps and set on fire: No possibility save anything. 
Fear cash drafts records everything lost. No opportunity 
enter burning building up to now fire engines at work. 
Stores Bombay to issue by tonight’s mail forms stationery 
according previous indents. (Addsd. P. M. G., Bombay, 
Copy 0.8. Bombay, Stores Bombay, Tels. Bombay 
and S. Ajmere informed.) 

Other telegrams were addressed to Stores, Calcutta, and 
Stores, Bombay, asking for stores, stationery, forms, etc. 

We remained in communication with Bombay all night 
of the 11th, but observed a break early next morning. 
It would appear, the mob got wind of the fact that we 
were in communication with Bombay and their doings 
would be made known, snd consequently wrecked the 
town lines. At about 10 hours we were in communication 
with Agra, but lost Bombay completely, the line being 
frequently earthed or insulated. All other lines were com- 
pletely cut off. After about 16 hours of the 12th there 


was no communication with anyone till about midday. 


the 13th. Deputy Superintendents, Engineering, Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Netto, with a party together with Mr. 


O’Brien, Deputy Superintendent, Engineering, Ahmed- 
abad, opened a camp office out at the railway station, 
as it was found the town lines were in a hopeless state of 
confusion. Communication was established with Bombay 
through Ajmere and Agra on line 42-26, all Bombay 
wires being interrupted. This was the only workable 
line at Ahmedabad Camp office, but the office had to be 
well staffed as it was expected some of the other lines 
may be righting. Later it was reported that 50 posts 
were down, and the wires on both sides cut in several 
places. All hope of getting the stations beyond was 


‘abandoned. At 20 hours we’ lost Bombay till 10 


hours on 14th by substituting 47 for 42 and remained 
in communication till closing down of Camp at midday 
on 16th. 

The central office was again in communication with 
Bombay on 41 on the 14th and, except for occasional stop- 
pages, remained in communication. Only clear line and 
State telegrams were accepted at the Camp office. About 
half a dozen lines were brought into the main office on 
the 15th, and, although the leads were brought in, the 
instruments could not be fitted till the following morning; 
and by midday the 16th we were in communication with 
all stations. 


All records were completely destroyed. The public 
counter cash amounting to Rs. 250 was lost when the 
mob rushed in and burnt the place. 


Rs. 1,250 in cash and stamps and the cash imprest 
(amount unknown) is still in the safe on the upper flat 


- embedded in the wall but not accessible, as the Public 


Works Department are of opinion that the walls may 
fall at any moment. It is possible the amount of cash 
issafe either incoin orsilver. Theloss to private property 
is also great. 


Mr. DUNCAN E. BROWH, of the Electric Power House, Ahmedabad. 


At about 9-30 o’clock, while having breakfast, I was 
hastily summoned by the Company’s Cable Jointer Ali 
‘Hussain who appeared to be in a very nervous state. He 
entreated me to shut down the plant at the generating 
station and to take my family away to the Camp imme- 
diately as there was a riot i the city, and the rioters had 
decided to kill all the Sahtbs. I was aware of the fact 
that there had been a little trouble the evening before, 
and so thought it advisable to telephone to the Engineer 
and Manager and explain the situation to him with a 
view to shutting down the plant if the rioters demanded 
it. 

It took about ten to fifteen minutes before my con- 
versation with the Chief concluded, and just as I put the 
telephone receiver on to its bracket, I heard the shouting 
and whistling at the gates which had been closed pre- 
viously. I ran outside and approached the east gate of 
the front wall with a view to try and pacify the mob 
who were throwing stones and brandishing sticks, eto., 
and calling out to the power station workmen to stop 
the machinery. Thinking that the machines would in all 
probability be damaged if the demands of the ruffians 
were not acceded to, I immediately shut down the plant. 
The police guard furnished for the protection of the 
plant, which consisted of a Havildar and three armed 
constables were trying to take shelter behind the pillars 
of the office verandah and the front staircase leading 
to my residence. Seeing the Havildar in a precarious 
position and being stoned unmercifully, I hastened 
towards him ; before I reached him, he was struck in 
the chest by a heavy brick which made him reel ; on 
recovering himeelf, I saw him fire one round and then 
struggle with his rifle as if the empty cartridge had 
jammed. I pushed him and the other men upstairs 
to get them out of sight of the crowd. All this time 
the mob had been stoning the buildings from all 
sides. On reaching my front verandah, the Havildar 
told me that he would remain at the top of the staircase 
and prevent anybody from coming upstairs that way. 


Hearing shouts of ‘ Sahth mardalo” and “ topee- 
wala mardalo”, and having my wife and children in 
the house I thought it advisable to leave my bungalow 
before the crowd attempted to come upstairs. I accord- 
ingly ran down the back steps, which was guarded by my 
private servant and oilman who entreated me to remain 
upstairs. My first thought was to telephone to Mr. 
Preston who was at Shahi Bagh with a view to letting 
him know how we were situated, but on arriving at the 
office door, I found it had been closed with a lock on it, 
I immediately turned about and in doing so received the 
first blow over the right eye from a large stone. Realising 
that there was no means of escape, and surrounded as I 
was by the mob, I thought it advisable to remonstrate 
with them with the hope that the sight of the blood from 
the wound on my face would save me further injury ; 
this however did not prove to be the case for I soon got 
a half brick in the face which damaged my nose and made 
the blood flow all the faster. I was then set about with 
sticks and lathis, and had it not been for a sympathetic 
Muhammadan who protected me by trying to shield me 
with his body, I should have been killed. One very 
severe blow across the back of the skull sent me on my 
knees and while in a dazed condition I was struck several 
times on the body. On recovering my senses, I turned 
and ran as fast as I possibly could under the circum- 
stances, into the power house by the rear entrance to the 
same. It was then I found my staff all present in the 
power house, and when they saw my condition, they 
rushed out to do their best on my behalf. I went into 
the Cooler room to wash the blood from my face and 
head, and while doing so wad hastily called away by the 
station fitter Framji and driver Chhotalal and hidden in 
the stores, as the mob had decided to search the power 
house and kill me. They entreated me to hide, promia- 
ing to protect my family from every danger and so } 
entered the stores. From my position in the stores | 
could hear the breaking of the window glasses and wood 
work, etc., and the shouts of “ Sahib lao, Sahib mar- 
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dalo.” One of the oilmen, who lived on the premises, 
brought his wife and made her remain in the verandah 
of the stores with s view to making the rioters believe it 
was her quarters, this seemingly had the desired effect 
for I was not found. I am thankful to state that my 
family was not molested in any way chiefly due to the 
presence of mind of Ali Hussain who was‘able to make the 
mob believe that the family had left for the Camp. 


I was attended to at about 12 noon by the St. John 
Ambulance Association. At3 o'clock P.M. a detachment 
of Native Infantry arrived and escorted my family and 
myself to the three gates, and from there the officer in 
charge of the troops in the city, riz, Major Kirkwood, 
escorted us to the Alliance Mission headquarters at 
Khanpur, as that part of the city was quiet at the time 
and controlled by a strong guard. 


Mr. D. A. LAHER, student of the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 


At 5 p.m. on the 10th April I was called out on an 
em rgency duty from the Ambulance headquarters. There 
I came toknow that some disturbances had occurred 

near Prem gate, and a few persons were wounded. A 
party of four, of which I was one, soon started out. On 
our way at Richey Road, excited crowds of people shouted 
aloud, ‘“‘ Maro, Maro,” and pelted us with stones, abusing 
and calling us flatterers of the Government. Mr. Kotha- 
wala, who was then our officer, succeeded in a measure to 
pacify the people by explaining that we were out to help 
their own cause. We proceeded and reached Prem gate 
after having come across several parties of people shouting 
“© Mahatma Gand'i ki jas.” Nearly all of these showed 
8 little or more hostility towards our uniform. 

There, at Prem gate, I saw about 800 people. In the 
midst of them was a small police squad. The District 
Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police were 
calmly persuading the mob to disperse. Stones were 
occasionally thrown here and there, and it was only when 
the military arrived on the scene that the mob were 
pushed back and some tertified policemen who had taken 
refuge in the flour mill near by, to save themselves from 
the violence of the murderous mob, were taken out. 


Military were posted here and there and all was quiet. 
On our way back at about 7-30 p.m. near Dariapur, a 
small excited group of men demanded of us to put off our 
uniform and helmet. I tried to reason with them but in 
vain. It was only when I took a bolder attitude and 
gaye them to understand emphatically that under no 
circumstances we were going to yield, they gave way, 
but not without flinging a few pieces of tiles. Q 

Early next morning a few excited groups of men were 
stopping the carriage traffic and calling upon shopkeepers 
as had opened their shops to close them, and were often 
shouting their chorus of the day—JMahatma Gandhi lt 
jai. At about 9 a.m. two crowds of rather decent looking 
people, with which were some known pereons of the city, 
were seen by me going towards Mirzapur from the direc- 
tion of Prem gate. They appeared sad and morose and 
little inclined to do any harm. 

I then went to the Ambulance headquarters to inquire 
how things were going on, as being second in command of 
the Division at the time. It was from here that immense 
masses of smoke were seen rising up to the sky in the 
direction of Lal Darwaza, and immediately came to know 
that the University pandal was set to fire, and actual 
riots had taken place. 

I set out to put on my uniform. On my way home I 
saw a mob—a very large one—excited and infuriated, 
with a black banner, dharias vasis, big lathis, kerosine- 
oil tin and bottles, evidently out on a work of violence 
and destruction. At the Grand Hotel, they halted, in- 
tending to do some mischief to Europeans if they were 
any. Here they were shouting. ‘“‘ There must be some 
Europeans, kill them ” (in vernacular). The hotel people 
assured them that the hotel was closed since the day 
before, and that there were no Europeans there. They 
then rushed towards the electric power house, and I 
went in the direction of my place, when I saw Lieutenant 
Macdonald making his way on foot towards the mob. 
I persuaded him to refrain from the intention, for they 
would surely have done serious harm to his life, as was 
geen from the disposition of the mob, and requested him 
to accompany me to take shelter at the Delhi Chakla 
Chowky. He did so. Immediately then the wild mob 
came up and began throwing stones at the ( howky. It 
‘was a very grave situation and we badly required some 
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_they went to Dariapur. 


help. I tried to call the District Magistrate and the 
District Superintendent on the phone but they were out. 
Shortly after, the District Magistrate enquired on the 
phone and Lieutenant Macdonald told him how he was 
practically a prisoner at the (fcwky in need of urgent 
help. He was assured that the military would shortly 
come. At this time a carriage came from the Camp side. 
The curtains were drawn, but there could be seen orna- 
ments and saries of females. The mob rushed at it. 
Evidently their intention was most harmful, and they 
shouted ‘“* Fhagi nakho, bhagi na‘ho.” But to their 
extreme disappointment these seeming women opened 
fire on them from within. The mob was struck dumb, 
but the carriage running a few yards from them they 
furiously ran after it. The situation was growing worse 
for the Lieutenant as time went on, and immediate help 
was badly necessary. 

Then I hurriedly cycled away to the Camp in akout 8 
minutes and explained the situation to the District 
Magistrate who was there with some military officers ; 
and troops were immediately despatched in motor lorries. 
The mob at once took flight at the sight of the troops 
and not a shot was fired. By this timely help the Lieu- 
tenant was saved, but not before one of his fingers was 
injured by a soda-water bottle which was flung at him. 

I now went to Khas Bazar with Mr. Kothawala to 
get some help for Mr. Brown of electric power house, 
who had been roughly handled and injured by the mob. 
On our way there we saw on the Grand Hotel a board— 
that was ingenuously put up with the words ‘“ Vande 
Blataram—the hotel is closed to-day” (in vernacular). 
At this time military cordons were being thrown there. 
The mob there, also, was no less excited and was throwing 
stones, singing their chorus. Some armed sepoys were 
already sent and we were escorted there by four more, 
to Mr. Brown whom we gave the necessary treatment. 
On our way we saw that the telegraph office, all the 
Courts, and Government offices were set on fire. At about 
12-30 noon, I returned home to find a big mob coming 
to the Delhi Chakla « iow’ after burning the Delhi gate 
Chow%y and the post office. Some badmashes went up, 
began breaking it and burnt the woodwork outside to- 
gether with the fire brigade lorry, lines, ete. After this 
I again went to Khas Bazar 
at about 5 p.m. and found firing going on. I treated two 
or three wounded. The mob seeing my uniform treated 
me roughly with some insult and I left the place. Next 
day morning I again went out with my officer and treated 
two wounded on our way- Here also we met with the 
similar treatment. After taking a round in the bazar we 
returned home. Again in the noon about four of us 
started out. There had just been a few shots fired at 
this time, and we intended to attend the wounded. In 
spite of warning from a military officer against the fury 
of the mob we went on to find a wholesome welcome of 
sticks and stones, abuse and insult and found our position 
perfectly unbearable. Thanks to the tact of our the then 
officer who explained to them our humanitarian mission 
and persuaded the mob not to think of our fateful uniform. 
We then were able to leave the place quite safe, with an 
intention not to be out to help them any more as we had 
got sufficient of them. But on account of the martial 
law things seemed to have taken a better turn and the 
next day morning I just went out to see how things were. 
Near the railway station I saw Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai 
persuading some shopkeepers to open their shops but they 
were not disposed to do it till Martial Law had been 
removed and till they had seen Mr. Gandhi. 
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Mr. J. 8. TYABJI, Executive Engineer, Ahmedabad. 


The following is an account of my experiences with the 
mob on Friday the 11th April. 


I started in my motor with a party of friends to see 
Shah Alam about 9 o’clock. Passing by Premabai Hall 
I passed a crowd of people being addressed by the Home 
Rulers who were asking the men to disperse quietly. As 
I drove on towards the Training College I noticed a 
large crowd coming from the right, the Victoria Gardens, 
with long bamboos in their hands, shouting. We werea 
good distance off, but we judged from the noise they 
made that they were in an ugly mood and we decided to 
turn back, and not go on when so much rowdiness was 
about.. So I turned to the right from the corner of the 
Training College. Just there I met several Bora gentle- 
men who spoke to us and told us not to go about but 
to return home as it was not safe to be moving out. We 

assed on to the gardens and by the Gujarat Club, 

ome. Near the gardens a large number of people came 
running out of the place next to the gardens where there 
is a store of wood. They had long poles in their hands. 
‘They ran in front of the car and shouted to me stop. I 
slowed down and practically stopped, but apparently 
the sight of my venerable companion (Mr. Abdul 
Hussain) who is 70 years old and has a long grey beard 
and of my 2 children in the car made the men relent 
and we were permitted to go on unmolested. I did not 
speak to the men. I passed Dr. Taylor in the gate at 
Ahmed Shah’s mosque. 


After returning home I walked up to Miss Chubb’s to 
enquire if she was alright. I again noticed a crowd 
collected opposite the Premabai Hall. This time the 
crowd had sticks. I saw also Mr. Muzumdar, Barrister, 
talking to some men and persuading them to go home 
quietly. Mr. Nissar Hussain also met me and desired me 
not to stir out unnecessarily. There was a crowd of 
women collected beyond the Prarthna Samaj apparently 
trying to persuade their male relations, perhaps boys, to 
come back. There was no crowd outside the Women’s 
‘Training College. The relations of the girls attending the 
‘Training College had come in to take the girls away as 
they apprehended trouble. On returning from the College 
just beyond the Premabai Hall I met some servant of the 
contractor who had put up the examination mandap. He 
said the mob were pulling down the mandap. I asked 
him to go and tell the gentlemen, who were haranguing 
the men a short distance off, about it. Passing out of the 
Bhadar pate I noticed volumes of smoke going up near 
my bungalow. I ran up and saw that the examination 
mandap was in flames. My friend Mr. Jabir Ali and I 
and some servants ran out over the compound wall and 
pulled down the tents nearest to the compound to prevent 
the flames setting my outhouses on fire. Shortly after I 
noticed Mr. Jivanlal Desai, Pleader, come up to help us. 
He or some other pleader enquired if there was a telephone 
in the house and some one seid that the fire engine had 
been sent for—and then it turned out that the engine 
‘was coming but that the hose had been cut and the engine 
destroyed on the way. Before the flames of the mandap 
had gone down we noticed large volumes of smoke coming 
out of the Collector’s offices. About this time there were 
comparatively few people in the open space round the 
mandap. There was a crowd beyond the railings near 
the Collector’s office. Some of the men now came up 
over the railings, and began to make a bonfire of the 
chairs and tables which had been rescued by us from the 
mandap. These men belonged apparently to the mill- 
hand class. I think they were mostly Hindus. My wife 
thinks she noticed a good many Muhammadans among 
them.. As we were afraid that a heap of bullies lying 
against my outhouses would be set fire to and: would 
endanger my outhouses we attempted to have them 


moved away. But the men sent for this work were stoned 
and had to desist. Soon the bullies were lighted. I then 
sent a man up the roof of the outhouses and ordered him 
to throw down the tiles from the roof over the burning - 
bullies. When the crowd noticed this they began throw- 
ing brickbats at us in the compound. One of these hit 
Mr. Ali. We ran up to the wall, including my wife, and 
on seeing us come up the men stopped throwing stones, 
but we understood that we would not be allowed to put 
out the flames and thought it wise to stop doing so. I 
may mention that I had thrown away my hat and was 
going about bare-headed. 

We had sent a man to obtain news-of Mra. Tuke and 
had been informed that she was alright, that the mob 
had been turned back from her bungalow by being told 
that the house belonged to Anasuyabai. We now set out 
to see for ourselves that she felt alright, my friend Mr. 
Abdul Hussain, my wife and myself—I with my black 
Persian cap on. We noticed large numbers of men appa- 
rently returning from the Collector’s office, along the roed 
in front of Mrs. Tuke’s bungalow. I stopped to talk to a 
young fellow—about 25—who seemed to be directing 
operations. He had a dhotar on and a white (fairly clean) 
coat and a small black cap. I asked him what he was 
doing and told him that when Gandhi heard of this he 
could die of grief. He said they would burn down every- 
thing till Gandhi and Anasuyabai were set free and asked 
me to leave him alone. On going on to meet the others 
I found we were stopped at the gate. The gate was 
barred inside and we had to wait whilst the servants came 
up to open it. In this interval a little group collected 
round us and wanted to know whose house it was. I said 
it was Lady Chinubai’s. The men crowded round us and 
searched us for weapons. The men appeared to be of 
the lowest class mill hands. I had my coat torn open 
and my purse picked in the process. The men were very 
unwilling even then to let us get in. One or two of them 
apparently wished to dissuade us because they said the 
house would be unsafe. The compound wall is low and 
several of the men were sitting on it, so that the gate was 
not much of a hindrance for them. We must have been 
standing at the gate for several minutes and were very 
much dishevelled when we got in. One man came in 
with us as a sort of protector. He kept telling us that it 
wasn’t safe for us to remain in the place and that it would 
be burnt down. I however much suspected that he 
wanted us to leave so as to have a free hand. The men 
at the gate said they knew there was a lady with a revolver 
in the house and that she was going to shoot them and 
they wanted us to promise that we would not shoot them. 
I gave the promise. It appeara that they then left the 
house. Mrs. Tuke was in the front of the house—in 
the compound. We stopped some time near the out- 
houses of the Assistant Collector’s bungalow and then sat 
in the verandah. One of Colonel Tuke’s medical students 
came in soon after we did and we sent him to the hospital 
to ask Colonel Tuke to send some sort of help. Mr. 
Nowroji Vakil and an officer of the Salvation Army also 
came in to make enquiries. A number of students then 
came in Colonel Tuke’s car and kept guard in the bun- 
galow. We also heard that the military were coming to 
thetown. Mr. Abdul Hussain came back to my bungalow 
to see what was happening here and returned after half 
an hour or so. After devising various plans of escape we 
thought it wisest for Mre. Tuke to stay indoors and 
returned home a little before noon. We met groupe of 
men on the way. We found on our return that the 
Mamlatdar’s kacheri and the telegraph office were in 
full blaze. I think that it was after my return that I 
saw among the men passing in front of my house towards 
the kacheri, contractor Mr. Vaghjibhai Parshotum going 
with 2 or 3 others. k 


Mr. AMBALAL SARABHAIL, Millowner, Ahmedabad, Py 


I have been asked by the Collector of Ahmeda- 
had to give evidence before the Commission appointed 
to enquire into the April disturbances, and to submit 


in writing an account of my experiences during the 
riots, or any information which I may possess regarding 
them. 
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Mr. AmBaLaL Sarapual. 


[Continued. 


Of the happenings and atrocities committed by the 

mob prior to Saturday, the 12th April 1919, I have no 
personal knowledge and therefore I am unable to say 
much. The 6th of April was observed as a day of mourn- 
ing but I was not present. I was away from Ahmedabad 
from the end of March to Saturday, the 12th April 1919. 
I arrived here on Saturday afternoon by the Gujarat mail. 
Prior to my leaving Matheran for Ahmedabad, I-had in- 
formation about Mahatma Gandhi's arrest. The Secre- 
tary of one of my mills had wired me that the mill-hands 
had left work. I learnt at the Colaba station of serious 
disturbances in Ahmedabad. Some British troops were 
travelling by the same train. I felt that mill-hands should 
resume work immediately. I told my sister Anasuyabai 
about the strike in Ahmedabad and she was very indig- 
nant about it. She had great influence with the labour 
on account of the work she had done for their benefit. 
I requested her to give mea note calling upon the 
mill-hands to resume work, which she gladly did. 
The Commissioner, Northern Division, and the 
Inspector-General * were travelling by the same 
train. The Commissioner, Northern Division, desired 
me on Saturday morning at a road side station to 
send a telegram to Ahmedabad intimating Mahatma 
Gandhi’s release. I accordingly sent telegrams to Mr. 
V. J. Patel, Bar.-at-law, and Mr. K. N. Desai, M.A., 
LL.B., who were’ well known to mill-hands having taken 
leading part at the time of the great strike of mill-hands 
and in relieving distress at the time of influenza and 
famine. The troop train which preceded the mail from 
Colaba had been derailed near Nadiad on account of a 
few rails being removed. Passengers had to be tran- 
shipped from one train to another as the derailed train 
was blocking the line. Telegraph wires had been cut and 
the poles bent. I saw a small crowd mostly composed of 
youths either near Nadiad or Anand railway stations. 
They seemed excited. Their attitude did not look 
threatening but the boys were calling ‘‘ Jat” of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mrs. Besant. As the train steamed into the 
Ahmedabad railway station yard I heard a few shots. In 
a bungalow by the railway line occupied by a mill officer 
I saw a few European mill officers with fire-arms. They 
cheered presumably at seeing the British troops in the 
train. On the platform at the station everything looked 
deserted and quiet. The railway station had a strong 
military picket to guard it. 

I did not know that Martial Law was in existence. I 
was anxious to get the real news known and to see the 
people return to their peaceful daily work. I therefore 
went to the house of Mr. K. M. Desai with a view to as- 
certain the best method of communicating with the people 


for the purpose of persuading them to return to work.- 


- There were a few men near the station steps and I in- 
formed them that Mahatma Gandhi was freed in Bombay. 
I.was asked if Anasuyabai was also free and I told them 
that she was with me the previous evening and she had 
never been arrested. While driving to Mr. Desai’s house 
wherever I saw a crowd of persons on the verandahs of 
houses I gave them the news. The news was received 
with cheers everywhere. I stopped my car somewhere 
near Panch Kuwa gate where I found a good many 

sitting scattered in verandahs of houses. They 
collected round my car and I gave them the news. I 
allowed the people to collect because I did not know of 
the. existence of Martial Law and evidently they did 
not know what risk they were running and it was lucky 
that the crowd and myself were not fired at. At Mr. 
Desai’s house I learnt about Martial Law. AsI had just 
returned from Bombay people were anxious to get news 
about Mahatma Gandhi and Anasuyabai and began to 
collect, but they were told not to cojlect and to disperse. 
I saw the Collector at his bungalow. As telegrams 

_-were not accepted I had to take his permission for wires 
to Mahatma Gandhi informing him (Mahaima Gandhi) of 
what happened in Ahmedabad and requesting him not to 
court arrest. I was informed in Bombay of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s intention to proceed to Delhi again before long, 
in spite of the Government order. I felt that after what 
liad happened in Ahmedabad he ehould return to Ahmeda- 


bad and not court arrest himself or allow Anasuyabai to- 
do so. A large portion of Ahmedabad population is. 
composed of mill-hands and their dependents. Mahaima 
Gandhi and Anausyabai are worshipped by the labour 
population of the city, and their arrest would have excited. 
them again. 

I told the Collector that on account of Martial Law it 
was not possible to collect people and to make known to: 
them the reg] facts, and without real facts being made 
known it was not possible to persuade the people to return 
to work. The Commissioner, Northern Division, and the: 
Inspector-General happened to be there and they asked 
if I would go with them to the city. Martial Law was 
applicable within the city area only and there was no: 
Martial Law outside. It was rumoured that a mob had 
collected outside the Martial Law area and I volunteered. 
to go to the mob to give it the true facts and to try 
to pacify it. Iexplained that though personally I had 
no objection to go with them it would not have 
the desired effect because people might think that I 
was giving them a wrong vewion under their (officers’) 
direction. In order that my persuasions may be 
effective, I suggested that Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. K. 
N. Desai should go with me. I gave them (Govein- 

ment officers) assurance that the persons whom I 
wanted with me would not excite the mob in any 
way, and if they did so, I would see that they did not 
get achance. I was asked to goto the Mess where the 
Officer Gommanding was holding his office. I followed 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, the Collector 
,and the Inspector-General who preceded me. I was 
called in and told that I could go wherever I liked and if I 
was challenged by the military on the way I should tell 
them that I had permission of the Officer Commanding. 
But I was stopped from proceeding further by an officer’ 
at the Delhi gate. I therefore went back to the Officer’ 
Commanding and he gave me a. pass. I returned with 
the pass and was allowed to proceed. The military officers. 
at the Delhi gate and other places were civil and obliging. 
I saw a small crowd opposite the picket at Delhi gate in. 
spite of instructions which were to the effect that people 
should not collect. When they assumed a fairly big 
number they would be liable to be fired at, but still this 
did not prevent the people from collecting. I passed one- 
of such crowds on the way. The men appeared dazed. 
I thought then and still believe that they had lost their’ 
sense and without any reason they were collecting, and 
evidently did not understand what risk they were run- 

ning. I saw a man lying on the street near Delhi gate 
dead or wounded. I was told by a military officer that 
people wounded or killed as a result of firing were 
allowed to be removed when firing ceased. Such firing, I 

was told, did not last more than a minute or so. Dr. 
Kanuga was also at Dr. Patel’s house. I was informed 
there, which report was confirmed afterwards, that there 
were ample facilities for the treatment of the wounded— 
civil hospital and private dispensaries. They were very 
indignant at the atrocities of the mob and they gladly 
assented to accompany me to'pacify the mob near Kan- 
karia or wherever it may be. We took Mr. Desai from 

his house on our way and proceeded towards Kankaria. 

We were stopped on the way by Mr. A. D. Wadia who- 
informed us of the mob being somewhere near Kankaria. 
The mob had visited his house and the ladies and children 
were terror-stricken. The mob bad demanded the sur- 

render of his gun. Mr. Wadia denied having a gun in the- 
place and they went through his house and searched it. 

According to his report the men were drunk and were 
armed with dhartas and sticks. There was a rumour that 
some men had bows and arrows and that these men had 

come from Kaira side. We were advised not to proceed 

further as it would be difficult to find the mob. _In case- 
we succeeded in getting near it we were in great danger 
of being attacked. Mr. Wadia requested me to arrange 
for the removal of his family and valuables to a place of 

safety as the mob had promised to call for the gun again 
in the evening. A big stone was hurled at my car but 
we had a narrow escape. I was informed by the Officer 
Commanding to return home before 7 P.M. as according to 
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orders anyone out after 7 P.M. was liable to be shot at. It 
was nearly 5 o'clock and after leaving these gentlemen I, 
went to the Collector and the Commissioner, Northern 
D:v'sion, who were both out. I then went to the Officer 
Commanding and told him what Ihadseen. 1 informed 
him of Mr. Wadia and his family but he said that he 
could not do anything in the matter. I again called on 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, and the Collector, 
but as they were out I left a message about Mr. Wadia 
with Mr. Broomfield, the Additional Sessions Judge, and 
told him what Ihad seen. I further explained why it 
was not possible for me to get to the mob. 

On the Richey Road it was written on the wall in coal 
that Europeans should be murdered. I saw Govern- 
ment buildings and city gates burnt down. Some of the 
gates were still smouldering. Buildings seemed to be 
hopelessly damaged by fire. My own impression was and 
is that there was anti-Government feclings for the time 
being on account of the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and 
rumoured arrest of Anasuyabai. -I found similar feelings 
amongst the mill-hands agaiast mill agents when Mahatma 
Gandhi took his famous oath during the great strike of 
1918. This feeling took as short a time to subside as it 
took to excite. 

On Sunday morning I thought that Mahatma Gandhi 
and Ansuyabai would arrive in Ahmedabad in response to 
my wire. I therefore went to meet them at the station. 
All prominent locat civil officers were there. I was asked 
to arrange for motor cars which were required by the 
military. The train was late and I made all the arrange- 
ments I could to secure the cars. I was also asked if I 
had any intimation about the arrival of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Anasuyabai. I told them that in all probability they 
would be in Ahmedabadthat morning. The Deputy 
Inspector-General asked me to introduce him to Mahatma 
Gandhi and we drove away in the same car. Alahatma 
Gandhi was asked to see the Commissioner, Northern 
Division. He, Anasuyabai and the Deputy Inspector- 
General went to the Commissioner’s bungalow. Mahatma 
Gandhi informed me of his intention to call a mass 
meeting and he told me how shocked he was at what the 

people had done. The meeting was arranged to take 
place on Monday. 

On Sunday night at about 10 p.m. I was sent for by the 
Commissioner, Northern Division, and he and the 
Inspector-General asked me if I could arrange for 
mills to be started the next morning. I was informed 
by them that it was their intention to withdraw the 
Martial Law. In view of the atrocities committed only 
two days back, I was of opinion that there should 
be no relaxation in their preparedness to meet all 
eventualities though I did not expect any. I agreed 
to do all I could but after some conversation it 
-was felt it would be better to arrange to work the mills 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s meeting. I enquired that in 
case the work people demanded a promise for payment of 
wages for the days the mills were not working due to riots 
and its after-effects, and if they refuse to resume work, 
what should the mill agents do. In the interest of dis- 
cipline I explained that the men should not be paid. 
The Commissioner, Northern Division, and I felt that the 
mills should agree to payment of wages as it was 
essential that they resume work without delay. It was 
arranged that a notice should be issued by the 
Millowners’ Association informing the work people that 
the mills would begin work as usual from Tuesday 
morning and that these notices should be distributed 
broadcast in the city and atthe meeting of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

There was a strong rumour that the mill which blew 
the whistle first for starting work would be burnt down. 
There were labour troubles at the time of the riots, spin- 
ners of most of the mills on Raipur side being on strike. 
It was rumoured that persistent attacks were made by a 
mob to burn a mill, the men of which were on strike at 
the time of the riots. 

A meeting of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
was called which was attended by the Collector and the 
Inspector-General. 


Mr. AMBALAL SARABHAI. 
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Arrangements were devised for the protection of mills 
in case of any trouble. The draft of the notice to be 
issued by the Millowners’- Association was approved by 
members, the Collector and the Inspector-General. 

T had a message early Monday morning from the Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, asking me to arrange for 
Mahatma Gandhi to see him at the District Court, the 
same morning. I was also asked to accompany him. 
Mahatma Gandhi saw the Commissioner and the Com- 
missioner showed me a draft of a notice to be issued by 
Government, which I recollect was to the effect that 
unless the people resorted to violence they would not be 
fired at. I was asked to arrange for the distribution of 
notices at Mahatma Gandhi's meeting which I did. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s meeting was a huge meeting. Most 
of the prominent mill agents were also present. In the 
meeting Mahaima Gandhi condemned very strongly the 
atrocities committed by people. He advised those guilty 
to confess their misdeeds, to deliver to police arms, if any, 
to follow his example, and to fast for three days and to 
subscribe to a fund for the benefit of those who had suffered 
during the riots. His speech seemed to have a very good 
effect. Reverend Mr. Gillespie was the only European 
who attended the meeting. He motored back with me 
and the people did not show any hostile attitude towards 
him at the meeting nor on the way. He moved freely in 
the crowd. 

J had to arrange for my mills to be started on Tuesday 
morning. I passed Jamalpur, where most of my weavers 
live. There were people on verandahs and in the streets. 
I stopped my car and they collected and I asked them to 
return to work on Tuesday. They looked very quiet and 
promised to do so and to inform other work people to go 
to their respective mills. The mills were started on 
Tuesday morning, witheut any trouble or hitch. The 
return of the men in most of the mills was fair. As 
some of the work people who were from villages round 
about had run away during the riots there was a shortage 
felt for a considerable time. The investigations scared 
some and the shortage continued for a few weeks. There 
was a very strong rumour to the effect nearly a week 
after the riots that Mahatma_Gandhi, Anasuyabai and 
other leaders would be arrested. The city had just begun 
to assume its normal condition and such a step, in my 
opinion, would have excited the people and done incal- 
culable harm by estranging the sympathy of the people. 
I therefore saw the Collectorand the Commissioner, 
Northren Division, and told them that the arrest of the 
people who were not responsible for the riots, but, 
who in their opinion may have been responsible for the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Act, would be a 
mistake. I also felt that Satyagraha movement 
should be given up because those who went in for 
it were liable to be arrested. After seeing what had 
happened, I believed that there would be great blood- 
shed if Jfahaima Gandhi and other leaders were to court 
arrest and were arrested. I was assured by the Collector 
and the Commissioner that they had no intention of arrest- 
ing persons who had not taken part in the riots. .I then 
went to see Mahatma Gandhi in Bombay to dissuade 
him from starting the campaign afresh but the previous 
evening he had decided to suspend it. 

A meeting was called about ten days after the riots by 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, to explain to the 
people duties of citizenship, but, unfortunately it did good 
to no one and he gave offence to some. 

By referring to the terms of reference I find that the 
Committee has been appointed to investigate the recent 
disturbances, their causes and-the measures taken to cope 
with them. . 


Causes.—The war and its aims-as given out and the 
speeches of the British and allied Ministers raised the 
hopes of the people of India who believe that on cessation 
of hostilities the Government of this country would be 
carried out in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
The passing of the Rowlatt Aot in the teeth of unanimous 
opposition of Indian members of the Legislative Council 
disillusioned the minds of the people and they began te 
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realise that the executive would continue as unmindful to 
the popular opinion as in the past. The people were, 
however, told by the Government that the opposition to 
the Rowlatt Act was not genuine and as it did not affect 
in the least other than anarchists, the agitation was with- 
out any real grievance and due mainly to misconception 
about the scope of the proposed legislation. When the 
wave of unrest and Bolshevism was passing all over the 
world in the abstract, I, for one, do believe that Govern- 
ment should have unlimited powers to deal with Bolshe- 
-vism and unhealthy unrest. The people would not grudge 
strengthening the hands of Government with such un- 
limited powers, provided they were certain that such 
powers would not be injudiciously used by the Govern- 
‘ment and its agents, and, if abused, it would be in the 
people’s power to set matters right. People thought that 
previous enactment had unfortunately not been judici- 
ously applied and strongly objected to strengthening the 
hands of Government with a fresh measure of repressive 
legislation. It is well known that Mahatma Gandhi is 
worshipped by masses and held in high respect and esteem 
by every Indian, even though many may differ with his 
views and methods. When the report, as published, 
wrongly informing public of his arrest, under the Defence 
of India Act, while in fact he was simply being brought 
back to Bombay was received, the people got greatly 
excited and naturally believed that if a person like 
Mahitmi Gandhi had been arrested no Indian who 
-differed from Government was secure from arrest. I am 
of opinion that this arrest of Mahz'mz Gandhi played on 
their minds ani the m1sse3 resorted to violence and a 
policeman was murdered. When next day they heard of 
the false rumour of the arrest of Anwsuyabai they give 
vent further to their excitement by burning Government 
property and murdering an European Sergeant. 
Measures.—Soon after the disturbances investigations 
were taken in hand by the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment with Mr. Guider at the head. Many mill-hands and 
‘others were required by the authorities for information 
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and statements and it created a little scare. Mr. Guider 
took every care not to unnecessarily scare the people and 
the sugyestions made by the Millowners’ Association 
received his prompt attention. He took precautions to 
avoid unnecessary harshness. People who were suspected 
were cross-examined by him. At a time of such grave 
crisis some innocent men are sure to suffer, still I am of 
opinion that the investigations were carried out in a most 
satisfactory manner. Unless Mr. Guider was convinced 
of the guilt of any party, no action was taken, and, 
enquiry of this nature could not have been carried out 
better and Mr. Guider performed his unpleasant task with- 
out a bias and in a God-fearing manner. He kept his 
subordinate staff under proper control and they were not 
allowed to get overzealous which is unfortunately the case 
so often even when the head of department is a good 
man. 

As a result of the damage done during the riots com- 
pensation is being collected, but, as it is not quite clear 
to me whether or not it falls under the terms of reference, 
I prefer not to offer any remarks about it. 

I had occasions during these grave crisis of coming in 
close contact with the Collector. I found him perfectly 
composed and sympathetic. He listened carefully to the 
various proposals and they received his very best atten- 
tion. He did not in the least seem to be in a fright or 
bent on taking revenge or unnecessary harsh measures. I 
feel certain that the situation was saved mainly due to 
his cool-headedness and the sympathy he always feels for 
the people. I did not come into contact with other 
officers to the same extent, but from what I saw of them 
I wish it was possible for me to speak in the same terms 
about them though the attitude of all the officers was on 
the whole very satisfactory. One appreciates it all the 
more after hearing of the official attitude in the other 
provinces at the time of riots. In my humble opinion, if 
the Collector had taken any measures beyond which he 
took, the trouble would have been considerably more and 
the harm in every respect incalculable. 


Sapplementary written statement of Mr. AMBALAL SARABHAL, Millowner, Ahmedabad. 


In the written statement already submitted I had men- 
tioned that as it was not quite clear to me whether or not 
‘the subject of compensation for damages done during the 
most lamentable riots in April last fell within the scope 
of enquiry of the Committee I did not offer any remarks 
-on the subject. From a reply to a question * on the 
subject of an Hon’ble Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, I understand, that the Committee is to investi- 
gate the subject of compensation. I therefore submit 
this supplementary statement. ‘ 

Compensation has been levied as under :— 

(1) One week’s wages of all workmen employed in 
factories and mills, heads of departments, their assist- 
ants, clerks and those whose caution money is not held 
by employers have been exempted. Women and children 
have not been exempted. Caution money held by em- 
ployers on a particular day equivalent to one week's 
‘wages were attached and employers were asked to pay 
them into the Government treasury before a date fixed 
by the Collector. The order of attachment was served 
-on the employers, most of whom are the members of the 
Ahemdabad Millowners’ Association. Employers _re- 
covered caution money attached by Government from 

the first pay that fell due after the payment of amounte 
-attached. Men employed in small flour mills, mechanic 
shops and other manual workers, skilled and unskilled, 
‘not employed in factories and mills have not been sub- 
jected to this levy. Women were very distressed and it 
“was not an uncommon sight to see them bitterly weeping 


jes of questions relating to the disturbances was put by the 
Rio Stir A D Dasal, LLB P 
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Wordle LT) all of these tay answer 
given was the “ matters referred to will form the subject of investiza- 
tion By tne Disorders Inquiry Committee which is expected shortly to 
visit presidency. ioverament do not consider it desirable to antl- 
~cipate the results of the enquiry.” 


in their places of employment. Those who took up em- 
ployment for the first time after the riots, or who were 
not in Ahmedabad during the riots, have not been 
exempted. As farasI know, no woman or child employed 
in any mill or factory was either arrested or convicted. 
The men subjected to this levy said at the time of attach- 
ment that they would take considerably more than the 
amount of fine by the way of permanent increase in rates 
of wages. By the way of fine they lost about 2 per cent. 
of the annual total wage. They have successfully ex- 
torted from employers a further rise in wages to the extent 
of 12 per cent. I cannot say that the rise secured by 
them was not mainly due to the rise in the cost of living, 
but if they had not been fined it might not perhaps have 
come on so soon. The Collector and the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, did consult afew non-officials with 
a view to ascertain the best’ method of fining the 
mill-hands and the opinion of non-officials did receive due 
consideration. 


(2) One-third income-tax assessments have been levied 
by the income-tax office from income-tax payers. Mill 
Companies and factories have been exempted but firms 
and partnerships have been subjected to the levy. 
Women tax-payers and those who were not in Ahmedabad 
at the time of riots so also those who gave assistance to 
Government at the time of riots, but who did not apply 
for exemption have not been exempted. Persons who lent 
their cars and whose houses were taken over for the occu- 
pation of the military, did not make them over with an 
eye to receiving compensation from Government. Most 
of the cara lent were returned in very bad condition, but 
I am not aware of any one having claimed compensation 
from Government for damage to cara, or rents for houses 
for the military. The Officer Commanding did thank 
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those who lent their cars. Government did not exempt 
even such persons, but I do not think any one applied 
for exemption on the ground of loan of motor cars, or 
on account of their houses being taken over for the mili- 
tary. In respect of applications for exemption from pay- 
ment of compensation, my information may not be true, 
but what is mentioned above is correct to the best of my 
information. Very few or no payers of income-tax have 
been convicted. 

(3) Three times the water tax has been ordered to be 
levied from house owners through the municipality. As 
mill companies have been exempted from payment of 
compensation and dividends are declared income-tax 
free, an investor in mill shares would not pay any com- 
pensation, while an estate owner would be subjected to 
the fine. Employees of the Bank of Bombay, the Ahmeda- 
bad Electricity Company, the railway companies, Gov- 
ernment servants (not pensioners) and Europeans have 
been totally exempted from payment of any compensation. 
I believe that some employees of the railway company 
were arrested for having taken part in cutting of tele- 
graph wires, etc. The employees of the municipality have 
not been exempted though the Board has passed a reso- 
lution requesting the Government to do so. Those who 
desired to be exempted from payment of compensation 
were asked to apply to the Collector. Self-respect must 
have prevented many from so doing. 

From the arrest made and persons put up for trial the 
policy of Government appears to have been to punish 
only those who were responsible for the commission of 
the offences. Those who took part in the agitation over 
the Rowlatt Act and the passive resistance movement 
have not been touched. 

The following seem to me to be the object underlying 
the levy of compensation :—- 


(a) To fine those who rioted or were responsible for 
the damages, but, who escaped arrest and 
conviction as all the miscreants could not be 
arrested and convicted. 

(b) To fine those who had sympathy with the rioters 
and those who took part more or less in the 
agitation over the Rowlatt Act or in the pas- 
sive resistance movement prior to the riots. 

(c) To collect the amount of damage from the city 
in order that public funds may not be used 
for damage done in Ahmedabad. 


(d) To hold the whole population responsible for the 
damage done by a few by inflicting exemplary 
punishment. 


If the motive was as given in (a), then, as a number of 
persons arrested and convicted have been other than mill- 
hands as well, practically no income-tax payers and very 
few house owners, the object has not been fulfilled. More- 
over, persons like women and children have been fined. 
Firms as such could not have taken part in riots, have- 
also been subjected to the levy. Innocent persons have- 
been penalized and those guilty have escaped punish- 
ment. 

If the (b), then a large number of those who were mainly 
responsible for the agitation and the passive resistance: 
movement have completely escaped.- Mahatma Gandhi, 
I believe, will not be paying any compensation as. he is 
neither a mill hand, not a payer of income-tax nor a- 
house owner. 


If the (c), then it should have been collected irrespective 
of the responsibility of guilt. In which case, it should 
have been levied from those who were in the best position 
to pay it. : 

If the (d), then the amount levied per payee is so small’ 
that it will not have any exemplary effect if even infliction 
of punishment however severe on those who are not 
guilty serves as a deterrent. In my humble opinion the 
levy should not have been made if it was impossible to 
do it equitably. While fully realising that public funds: 
should not be spent in compensating for damage done by 
few miscreants, still the levy cannot be justified because: 
it has been collected from more innocent than guilty. 
The method of levy though inequitable and unjustifiable: 
has been in my opinion the least provocative. 

Re tribunals.—Since the subject of compensation falls 
within the scope of the enquiry of the Committee, I take 
it that the subject of the method adopted for the trial 
of the guilty falls within the scope of enquiry as well. 


Ahmedabad began to assume its normal aspect from 
Tuesday the 15th April 1919. It would-have been better’ 
if the trials had taken place in the ordinary way and 
tribunals had not been set up. The work of the tribunals 
has been considered just and satisfactory on the whole. 
The personnel of the first tribunal inspired more con- 
fidence than that of the second tribunal. 


Mr. JIVANLAL VARAJRAI DESAI, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Secretary, Home Rule League, Ahmedabad. 


I am a Barrister-at-Law, practising in the Ahmedabad 
courts for nearly 24 years. I take some part in the public 
movements in the country and try to educate public 
opinion on current important matters. 

The citizens of Ahmedabad began to take greater inter- 
est in political questions since the year 1915, the year of 
the Bombay Congress under the presidency of @ord 
Sinha. In the year 1916 we had organized the Bombay 
Provincial Conference and the Gujarat Educational 
Conference. . 

The Political Conference was attended by both the 
sections of the 1.ationaliste—moderate and advanced 
—and Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, leader of the advanced 
party, had come here with a fairly large number of Deccani 
delegates.. This aroused the Ahmedabad public. 

The next year the whole country was roused up by 
the Home Rule movement in.pursuance of the resolution 
of the Lucknow Congress. The city was visited by 
Mrs. Besant and the internment order passed against her 
and Meesrs.. Wadia and Arundale created a greater stir 
throughout the country and Ahmedabad too had its 
share in the agitation tosecure their release. 

In August 1917 the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of 
State made his pronouncement regarding the grant of 
responsible government, and we took an humble part in 
explaining to the people here as well as in the different 
talukas the demand of the country and how far the 
Government were meeting it, 


The labour movement was also organized by Bahen 
Anasuya and her co-workers. 

Mahatma Gandhi had adopted this city as his home- 
and his simplicity of life and self-less work attracted the: 
attention of the citizens. 

In the beginning of 1918 there were strikes in local: 
mills and the strikers met in the river-bed day after day 
and the large meetings of mill-hands were well managed 
and orderly. These regular meetings of mill-hands 
instilled into their minds deep reverence for Mr. Gandhi. 
The strike was brought to a close by the intervention of 
Mr. Gandhi and his sacrifice in the cause of- labour’ 
endeared him the more. 

After the armistice last year the people had expected 
that the promised reforms would be soon coming and the 
restrictions imposed on account of war would be relaxed. 
But the control on the movement of grains was continued. 

The monsoon of 1918 had failed and the prices of all 
necessary articles—foodstufis and wearing apparel—had 
gone up very high. The cost of living even in the case 
of middle class people had gone up very high. The poor 
man’s oil and cereals were controlled and large quantities 
of wheat and ghee were exported. This state of things 
greatly perturbed the minds of the poor house-holders. 

The thinking people had expected that as a result of 
the termination of the hostilities the political prisoners 
and internees would be released and the administration 
of the country would be carried on more on democratic 
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Ylines instead of on bureaucratic lines. They know 
that India had contributed largely in men and money 
.and Indian soldiers had saved the situation in France in 
1915. They did not want any reward for this sacrifice, 
but they expected juster and kindlier treatment, but 
instead of that the Government offered to them the 
Rowlatt legislation. 


. This legislation had aroused great opposition in the 
.country. Members of Council had opposed it with all 
their might. Publicists of all shades of opinion had criti- 
-cized it in unequivocal terms and the public mind was 
much-agitated. There was such opposition against this 
legislation that Mr. Gandhi suggested Satyagraha against 
it. Men like Swami Shraddhanandji who had given up 
-worldly concerns and adopted sanyas came out of their 
retirement and all over the country meetings were held 
to protest against this legislation. 

Ahmedabad also had its due share in this protest and 
:as an humble worker in the national cause I took part 
.&t some of these meetings and explained the proposed 

legislation and how it affected the liberties of the subjects. 

When Mr. Gandhi started the Satyagraha Sabha I 

joined it and was present at some of the meetings orga- 
-nized by this Sabha. At every meeting organized by 
-this Sabha persons who had carefully studied the Bills 
-explained them and exhorted people to keep up their 
- protest against them. 
In spite of the opposition to the Bills, the Government 
one of them into Act and as a mark of penance 
Mr. Gandhi desired that the second Sunday after the 
- passing of the Act be observed as a day of humiliation 
:and people were to fast and go in orderly procession to 
- some sacred place and offer prayers to secure divine 
intervention. 

There was some misunderstanding about the day. 
At first we thought 30th March 1919 was to be observed 
“but wp got timely intimation that Sunday the 6th April 
1919 ‘was to be observed and not the 30th March, but 
- people in Delhi, not getting the information in time, 
~ Observed Sunday the 30th March as the day of humilia- 
tion and something untoward happened there. The 
news was flashed on the wires to Bombay and we soon 
“learnt about the incidents. 

" Fe decided to observe the 6th April as the day of 
“humiliation and we had organized a procession from 
Manilal Mansions to the river. 

Swami Shraddhanandji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu had 
- come down to Ahmedabad on this mission and they had 
_addressed large audiences about the Rowlatt Acts. It 
-was therefore anticipated that the procession would be 
- very largely attended. 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad called up Mr. 
-V. J. Patel, Secretary of the Satyagraha Sabha, with 
some of the local leaders on 4th April, and I accompanied 

Mr. Patel and Mr. Krishnalal Desai to him. We assured 
ihim that nothing untoward need be feared, because 
. everyone understood the solemnity of the occasion. 
-The District Magistrate told us that he did not wish to 
-come in our way, but only wanted to be assured that 
nothing like what had happened at Delhi would occur 
here. 

On the 6th April there was a complete cessation of 
work in Ahmedabad, most places of public resort and 
amusement were closed, and fast was observed by a 
“large number of people. A procession was arranged to 
_start at 3 p.m. but long befote the appointed hour large 
-crowds of people had collected on the road and the pro- 
.ceasion consisting of more than 50,000 people went to 
-the sands. No more orderly or quieter procession had 
- passed through the streets of Ahmedabad within living 
-memory and one may rightly describe it as a sight for 
the gods. The rich as well as the poor, brains and hands, 
professional gentlemen and mechanics, merchants and 
labourers, had joined the procession and there was a 
sprinkling of women also in it. 

At the river platforms were arranged, the measure was 
briefly explained and divine intervention was sought for 
athe repeal of the measure. 


On the 9th April there was the Ramnaumi holiday 
and we had organized a mass meeting in the sands to 
preach swadeshi and to take swadeshi vow. In deference 
to'the oninion of Mr. Gandhi, the taking of the vow was 
deferred but the audience was exhorted to use swadesht 
articles. It was announced at that meeting that Mr. 
Gandhi was on his way to Delhi to make personal inqui- 
ries in connection with the Delhi incidents and try to 
settle the differences between the Officials and the people. 
But before he reached the frontier of the Punjab, intern- 
ment order was served upon him and on his disobeying it 
and going into the Punjab he was arrested, and the news 
of his arrest was sent to the Satyagraha Ashram by his 
Secretary Mr. Mahadeo Desai by telegram. This telegram 
was sent by the Ashram people to Mr. Patel on the 
morning of the 10th. 

As the courts were working in the morning I had gone 
to the court and was in the district court library at 
about 7-45 a.M. when the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest was 
brought to me. The messenger asked me to go to Mr. 
Patel’s. At Mr. Patel’s we arranged to publish a transla- - 
tion of Mr. Mahadeo Desai’s telegram, so that the people 
may not be excited by the bare news of the arrest. But 
before the translation could be printed and published the — 
news of the arrest had reached the markets and mills, 
and people stopped business and collected in groups on 
the roads. 

I was in court till about 10-30. At about 2 p.m. my 
son brought me the information that on his way to the 
post office he saw the shops were closed and soon after 
my clerk returned from the Bank of Bombay and he gave 
me the information of a large crowd being collected near 
Ranchhodlal fountain on the Richey Road. About 
half an hour later when I was at work in my office I 
heard the noise of a crowd and I inferred that the crowd 
on the Richey Road was coming towards the station: 
so I rushed off to meet them. I saw a small crowd near 
the English Cinema near the Panch Kuwa gate, throwing 
stones at the building. I remonstrated with them and 
within two minutes the crowd dispersed and all was 
quiet. I saw a man in the building throwing stones 
at the crowd. 2 

In my opinien the crowd must have proceeded from the 
Richey Road fountain to see that the shops were closed 
on account of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and collected at this 
place because on the 6th April the manager had at first 
not notified that the theatre would be closed that day, 
but had only just before the starting of the procession 
had put up o board announcing that there would be no 
performance that evening but subsequently the manage- 
ment changed their mind and gave a performance. 
When I was returning from the river-side I saw the theatre 
illuminated as usual and ordinary preparations were seen 
as on performance nights. 

After dispersing the crowd at this place I returned to 
my bungalow and after tea I left. with a friend of mine 
to go to my club. When I was near the Manekchowk 
post office on the Richey Road I noticed a large crowd 
of people collected near the Laxmi Vilas Hotel and - 
beyond and.I hurried up and inquired what the matter 
was. I saw there the city police Inspector, several 
Sub-inspectors of police, one or two Sergeante of police 
and a party of armed sepoys, all in their full uniform. 
I went up to the police Inspector Mr. Acton and asked 
him the reason of the presence of the police force there. 
He pointed out to me a brickbat and told me: “ Mr. 
Desai, this brickbat will mean bullets.” I told him that 
it could not mean that and that I would see if the crowd 
disperses. I talked with some people who were standing 
in the front and explained to them that the police were 
trying to preserve order and the crowd should not continue 
longer there. Someone said that the police had taken 
up a threatening attitude and they could not tolerate it. 
I interceded with them further and Sub-Inspector Baig 
joined us in our conversation and we succeeded in per- 
suading some people to move on, but their places were 
filled up by others at the back. Mr. Indulal Yajnik, 
Mr. Achratlal Seth and others were trying their utmost 
to ask the people to preserve strict order and not to relieve 
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the congestion at the place and go to the river-side. I 
stopped at this place for about a quarter of an hour and 
then proceeded towards the Bhadar. 

Proceeding a few yards I came near the fountain where 
I saw some damage to the electric lamps of the Gaiety 
Theatre and learnt on inquiry that that was the place 
where the crowd had first collected. In my opinion the 
damage to this theatre was due to the fact that on the 
6th April the management of the theatre had kept it 
open and that an armed police party was stationed there 
that afternoon. On that day no special precautions were 
necessary to be taken by the police throughout the city 
except that they had kept a small party at the Khas 
Bazar chowky near Three Gates under the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police. I was told that the management had 
specially requisitioned a party of armed police for the 
safety of the theatre that day. On my return from the 
river-side I had noticed the police party still sitting at 
the entrance of the theatre. To my knowledge the only 
damage done by the crowd on that day till about 5 p.m. 
was to the two theatres. 

I proceeded from this place towards the Bhadar and 
was joined on my way by Mr. P. V. Medh, M.A., B.Sc., 
and Mr. N. M. Desai B.A., LL.B., and when we had 
gone a few yards further I met Head Constable Jethelal 
Vithaldas belonging to the Criminal Intelligence Branch 
of } olice on his cycle. I requested him to run up to the 
City Magistrate and request him in my name to arrange 

. for the withdrawal of the police force on the Richey 
Road, so that the crowd there might be dispersed. He 
told me that instead of his carrying my message my 
personal interview will have some effect: so we all 
walked up to the court of the City Magistrate and I 
was there informed that he was with Mr. Bulakhidas, 
the Personal Assistant to the Collector. I went up to 
the latter’s office and found the City Magistrate, the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector and the Chitnia. 
I remained standing before them and implored them to 
withdraw the police force so that the crowd might dis- 
perse. I told them that if, after the police withdrew, 
there was any mishap, they may hold me personally 
responsible for any mischief, and I will submit to the 
penalties of law. My prayer was unheeded. I remained 
with the City Magistrate and the Personal Assistant to 
the Collector for about a quarter of an hour. When I 
saw- that my entreaties were of no avail I left the office 
and was returning to the Richey Road to again persuade 
the crowd to disperse, but when I went near the Karanj, 
I noticed severa] people going towards the river, and met 
a friend who was persuading the crowd to disperse. 
He told me that the police having withdrawn themselves 
the crowd dispersed. He further informed me that some 
injured persons were taken to the civil hospital. I 
was told that they were injured somewhere outside 
Kalupur gate. 5 

I went to the civil hospital to inquire what the matter 
was and learnt that six injured persons were taken there, 
and while I was there a seventh person was brought there. 
This man I learnt, was a police constable and he expired 
soon after he was brought. 

A crowd had collected in the compound of the civil 
hospital and I dispersed it. I had hoped to make scme 
inquiries about this incident next day and had asked a 
man, who was present in the compound and who said he 
was present at Prem Darwaza before and at the time 
of the incident, to see me the next day. This man’s 
name was Mr. Vyas. He told me he was a coal merchant 
and had his place of business at Gheekanta in Maganbhai’s 
Wadi. 

We held a mass meeting in the river-bed on the 10th 
evening and explained the message of Mr. Gandhi and 
exhorted the people to preserve perfect peace and order 
and go sbout their business the next day. 

We had arranged that a party of our workers should 
go out into the markets to see that the shops were opened. 
T had inquired at about 7-30 a.s1. at the house of Mr. 
Patel to find that he was in the bazar. Shortly after 
that I was in the District Law Library, when I was 
informed by a friend of mine that a crowd of mill-hands 
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had gone to my school—the Native Institution—outside 
Sarangpur gate, and had got it closed, and that they 
were proceeding towards Astodia and Jamalpur to get 
the mills and the institutions closed and that I should 
meet them and try to dissuade them from their purpose. 
As I was leaving the court little before 8 a.m. I learnt 
that a report was current in the city that a telegram was 
received in Ahmedabad informing of the arrest of Srimati 
Ancsuya at Bombay. I took a hackney shigram end 
proceeded towards the Jamalpur gate. When I was 
half way between the Khamasa police station and Jamal- 
pur gate, I saw a large crowd of mill-hands coming towards 
the Khamasa chowky from the Jamalpur gate. I stood 
in the middle of the road and got the crowd to stop and 
talked with some members thereof. I reasoned with 
them that the message of Mr. Gandhi enjoined them to 
go to work but they replied that Mr. Gandhi being under 
arrest they could not go to work and they would go home. 
Some members of the crowd had bamboo sticks and such 
other things. The crowd was about 1,000 strong. They 
stopped about ten minutes and promising not to create 
any mischief they went on. They went towards the 
Bechardas mill. I took my carriage to the Gaekwar's 
Haveli (police Lead-quarter) and had to stop it after 
going some distance from the Haveli as the crowd were 
still passing. I did not sce any policeman all the way. 
I got out of the carriage in the court compound and got 
some friends then waiting in the Bar room to go with 
me to again intercept the crowd and some half a dozen 
of us went near the office of the Oriental Insurance Com- 
pany near the Karanj and got the whole crowd then num- 
bering about 5,000 strong to sit down, and we talked to 
them for about half an hour. They put down their 
sticks, ete., and they were practically calmed and we 
thought they would quietly disperse, but someone came 
rushing from Khanupur side and shouted out that some 
of mill-hands were arrested in Shahpur and we should 
go with them to see about that and as we were preparing 
to go with them when the crowd rose up and left in a 
melée. When I was descending the steps I noticed smoke 
clouds and was told that the telegraph office was fired. 
I rushed in that direction and seeing that the telegraph 
office was safe went into the Bhadar and saw that Matric 
pandal was burning. - 

Mr. Tyabji, Executive Engineer, was trying to gave 
some tents, etc., and I assisted him. I tried to pour 
water on the burning things but there was no water in 
the pipe. I kept the crowd away and saved some articles 
and left after the fire engine arrived. I was at this place 
for about half an hour. From this place I went to my 
club to rest a while and I was hardly there about ten 
minutes when I saw people rushing out of the court 
compound and I heard that the crowd had gone towards 
the courts. I rushed into the court compound, when 
I learnt that the crowd was kept out of the court com- 
pound. I was on the court verandah when I heard of 
the fire at the Sub-Registrar’s office and ran up to the 
place, but when I turned the corner near the Bank of 
Bombay I heard the firing there which kept the mob away. 
Some people were injured by the shots and they were 
taken to the hospital by an improvised ambulance under 
Mr. Manilal Kothari, a pleader. 

After this fire I returned to the court and remained 


“there till about 11-30. The Daskroi Jfamlatdar’s Kacheri 


and the Government telegraph office were also then 
burnt. -I heard gun-shots firing near the Bhadar and the 
Khas Baversate. It was not possible to return from the. 
court by the Karanj and Three Gates: so I returned by 
the Oliphant road. On my way home I saw solitary 
police constables in some police stations, some of whom 
were not in uniform. 

I remained at home up to about 4 p.m. I saw a party 
of the military going along the Reid Road. The party 
went into the city and returned after about half an hour. 
I saw the party drawn up near the Panch Kuwa gate and 
they opened fire in different directions. I had seen a 
man wounded near the house of the late Mr. Deoshanker 
near the gate. Some time after I was informed that a 
bullet had passed through my compound and on inspec- 
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, tion I found that one bullet had passed through the 


corrugated sheet wall of a hut and another through the 
corrugated sheet roof of another hut. 

After 4 p.m. I left my house and I went towards the 
bazar by the Richey Road. There were few people 
going along, but when I reached the Fernandez t ridge, 
I saw a military picket at the mouth of the Ratanpol. 
When I was a few yards from the Ratanpol, I saw the 
picket preparing to fire and being beckoned I turned 
into a lane and by bye-lanes I went to Lal Darwaza to 
Mr. Mungaldas. After being with him for about an 
hour I went to Mr. Patel’s who, I heard, had gone to the 
civil hospital. While I was there some friends came up 
and we returned home. A military picket was stationed 
near the municipal < ffice, and we avoided the picket 
by bye-lanes. We did not notice any groups of mill- 
hands or rioters ; so far as I could notice the crowds had 
all dispersed by the evening of the 11th. On the 12th 
I was going to the court at about 7-30 a.m. and on the 
road I saw some citizens. I was told that the passage 
along the Richey Road was closed. I proceeded as far as 
the Bala Hanuman on the Richey Road, where I saw 
some pleaders returning. I also returned. 

Some time after I learnt that martial law was pro- 
claimed in the city. As far as I could see all was quiet 
in the city. 

British trodps arrived in the afternoon of the 12th. 

Martial law was continued on the 13th and was with- 
drawn in the morning of the 14th April soon after the 
conference in the District Court ; 


On the 13th April there was absolute quiet in the city. 

In my opinion the disturbances were due to the arrest, 
of Mr. Gandhi at a time when the people were agitated on 
account of the utter disregard of Indian opinion by the 
Government of India in the matter of the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion, the prevalence of famine and excessive prices and 
insufficiency of grain supplies when large quantities were 
being exported, administration of control in reference 
to which all sorts of reports were current in the city 
and the district regarding the corruption of the railway 
and the Government employees. As regards the 
imposition of the martial law in Ahmedabad I am of the 
opinion that after the evening of the 1]th April the 
situation in Ahmedabad, could have been controlled by 
the ordinary police with the aid of police and military 
pickets, and there was no necessity of the introduction 
of martial law. Regarding the working of the martial 
law I have no data, but I saw 4 man in a private 
hospital who was wounded on the morning of the 12th by 
the party who were distributing handbills regarding the 
introduction of the martial law, and he told me that he 
was not in a crowd by himself when the shot was fired at 
him. In consequence of the martial law no shops in the 
bazar could be opened, because ten men would soon be 
collected and firing would be resorted to. The stopping 
of the business on the 13th must be attributed to the 
existence of martial law in Ahmedabad. If it was not 
established I believe that shops would have been opened 
on the 13th April. 


Mr. M. K. GANDHI, Bar.-at-Law, Ahmedabad. 


Satyagraha. 

For the past thirty years I have been preaching and 
practising Satyagraha. The principles of Salyagraha 
as I know it to-day constitute a gradual evolution. 

Satyagraha differs from “ passive resistance’’ as north 
pole from south. The latter has been conceived a weapon 
of the weak and does not exclude the use of physical force 
or violence for the purpose of gaining one’s end. Where- 
as the former has been conceived as a weapon of the 
strongest and excludes the use of violence in any shape 
or form. : 

The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used 
for full eight years. And it was coined in order to 
distinguish the movements then going on in the United 
Kingdom and South Africa under the name of “‘ passive 
resistance.” ; 

Its root-meaning is holding on to truth, hence truth- 
force. I have also called it love-force or soul-force. 
In the application of Satyagraha, I discovered in the 
earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not admit of 
violence being inflicted on one’s opponent, but that he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 
For what appears to be truth to the one, may appear 
to be error to the other. And patience means self- 
suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication 
of truth, not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, 
but on oneself. 

But in the political field the struggle on behalf of the 
people mostly consists in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws. When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the law-giver by way of petitions and the like, 
the only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to submit 
to error, is to compel him by physical force to yield to 
you or by suffering in your own person by inviting the 
penalty for the primary breach of the law. Hence 
Satyagraha largely appears to the public as civil dis- 
obedience or civil resistance. It is civil in the sense 
that it is not criminal or rude. Generally the law- 
breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and tries to avoid 
the penalty. Not so the civil resister. He ever obeys 
the laws of the State to which he belongs not out of fear 
of the sanctions, but because he considers them to be good 
for the welfare of society. But there come occasions, 
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generally rare, when he considers certain laws to be so 
unjust as to render obedience to them a dishonour. 
He then openly and civilly breaks them and quietly 
suffers the penalty for their breach. And in order to 
register his protests against the action of the law-givers 
it is open to him to withdraw his co-operation from the 
State by disobeying such other laws whose breach does 
not involve moral turpitude. 

In my opinion the beauty and the efficacy of Salyagraha 
are so great and the doctrine so simple that it can be 
preached even to children. It was preached by me to 
thousands of men, women and boys, commonly called 
“indentured Indians,” with excellent results. 


Rowlatt Bills. . 


When the Rowlatt Bills were -published, I felt that 
they were so restrictive of human liberty that they must 
be resisted to the utmost. I observe, too, that the 
opposition to them was universal among Indians. I 
submit that no State, however despotic, has the right 
to enact laws which are repugnant to the whole body of 
the people, much less a Government guided by consti- 
tutional usage and precedents such as the Indian Govern- 
ment. So I felt, too, that the on-coming agitation 
needed a definite direction, if it was neither to collapse 
nor to run into violent channels, 


The 6th of April. 


I ventured, therefore, to present Satyagraha to the 
country, emphasising its civil-resistance aspect. And 
as it is purely an inward and purifying force, I suggested 
the observance of fast, prayer and suspension of all work 
for one day, the 6th of April. There was a magnificent 
response throughout the length and breadth of India, 
even in little villages, although there was no organisation 
and no great previous preparation. The idea was given 
to the public as soon as it was conceived. On the 6th 
April there was no violence used by the people, no colli- 
sion with the police worth naming. The hartal was 
purely voluntary and spontaneous. I attach hereto 
text of the letter* in which the idea was announced. 


* Annexure A, page 252. 
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My arrest. 


The observance of the 6th April was to be followed 
by civil disobedience only by those who had signed the 
Satyagraha covenant. For the purpose, the committee 
of the Satyagraha Sabha had selected certain non-criminal 
and political laws for disobedience, and we commenced 
the distribution of prohibited literature of a perfectly 
healthy type, e.g., a pamphlet written by me on Home 
Rule, a free translation of Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Unto this last” 
and of the ‘‘ Defence and death of Socrates,” etc. 


Disorders. 


But there is no doubt that the 6th of April found 
India vitalised as never before. The people who were 
fearstricken ceased to fear authority. 

Moreover, hitherto the masses had lain inert. The 
leaders had not really acted upon them. They were 
undisciplined. They had found a new force. But they 
did not know what it was or how to use it. : 

At Delhi the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar Dr. Satyapal was anxious that I 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful 
nature of Satyagraha. Swams Shri Shraddhanandji from 
Delhi and Dr. Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me 
asking me to go to their respective places, to Delhi for 
pacifying the people and to Amritsar for explaining the 
true nature of Satyagraha. I had never been to Amritsar 
or for that matter to the Punjab before. The two 
messages were seen by the authorities and they knew that 
I was invited to both the places for peaceful purposes. 
T left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on the 8th April 
and had telegraphed to Dr. Satyapal, whom I had nover 
met before, to meet me at Delhi. But after passing 
Muttra I was served with an order prohibiting me from 
entering the province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound 
to disregard this order and I proceeded on my journey. 
At Palwal I was served with an order prohibiting me from 
entering the Punjab and confining me to the Bombay 
Presidency. And I was arrested by a party of police 
and taken off the train at that station. The Super- 
intendent of Police who arrested me acted with every 
courtesy. I was taken to Muttra by the first available 
train and thence by goods train early in the morning 
to Siwai Madhopur where I joined the Bombay mail 
from Peshawar and was taken charge of by Superin- 

’ tendent Bowring. I was discharged at Bomhay on the 
10th April. 

But the people at Ahmedabad and Viramgam and in 
Gujarat generally had heard of my arrest. They became 
furious. Shops were closed, crowds gathered and murder, 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting and attempt at derailing 
followed. 


Causes. 


I had worked in the midst of the Kaira 1yots just 
before and bad mixed among thousands of men and 
women. I had worked at the instance of, and with 
Miss Anasuya Sarabhai among the mill-hands of Ahmed- 
abad. The mill-hands appreciated her philanthropic 
work and adored her. The fury of the labourers in 
Ahmedabad reached whiteheat when a false rumour 
was started that she too was arrested. Both of us had 
visited, and interceded for the millhands of Viramgam 
when they were in trouble. And it is my firm belief 
that the excesscs were due to the great resentment of 
the mob over my arrest and the rumoured arrest of Miss 

‘ Anasuya Sarabhai. 

I have mixed with the masses in practically the whole 
of India and talked to them freely. I do not believe 
that there was any revolutionary movement behind 
the excesses. They could hardly be dignified by the 
term “ rebellion.” 

Measures. . 


And in my opinion the Government erred in prosecut- 
ing the offenders for waging war. This haaty view 
has caused unmerited or disproportionate suffering. 
The fine imposed on Ahmedabad was heavy and the 
manner of collecting it from the labourers was unneces- 
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sarily harsh and irritating. I doubt the justice of inflict- 
ing on the labourers a fine so large as Res. 1,76,000. The 
imposition of an additional police on Nadiad and Barejadi 
and the collection of the cost from the farmers of Barejadi 
and from the Banias and Pattidars of Nadiad was totally 
unjustified and even vindictive. I think that the intro- 
duction of Martial Law in Ahmedabad was also unjus- 
tified and its thoughtless administration resulted in the 
loss of several innocent lives. 

At the same time, and subject to the reservations 
by me, I have no doubt that in the Bombay presidency 
the authorities acted with considerable restraint et a 
time when the atmosphere was surcharged with mutual 
suspicion and the attempt at wrecking the train which 
was bringing the troops to restore order had naturally 
angered the authorities. 

4 eee 
ANNEXOURE A. 


Day oF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 


Fasting PENANCE TO BE OBSERVED NEXT SUNDAY. 


Mr. Gandhi's call to “* Satyagrahis.” 
(Associated Press.) 
Madras, March 24. 


Mr. Gandhi has sent the following letter to the press :— 
Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain at 
several meetings, is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks 
to secure reforms or redress of grievances by self-suffering. 
I therefore venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No. 2 of 1919 may be observed as the day of humiliation 
and prayer. As there must be effective public demons- 
tration in keeping with the character of the observance, 
I beg to advise as follows :—A twenty four hours’ fast. 
counting from the last meal on the preceding night 
should be observed by all adults unless prevented from 
so doing by consideration of religion or health. The fast 
is not to be regarded in any shape or form in the nature 
of a hunger strike or designed to put any pressure upon 
Government. It is to be regarded for Satyagrahis as a 
necessary discipline to fit them for the civil disobedience 
contemplated in their pledge and for all others, as some 
slight token of the intensity of their wounded feelings. 

All work except such as may be necessary in the public 
interest should be suspended for the day. Markets 
and other business places should be closed. Employees 
who are required to work even on Sundays may only 
suspend work after obtaining previous leave. I do not 
hesitate to recommend these twosuggestions for adoption 
by public servants for, though it is an unquestionably 
right thing for them not to take part in political disous- 
sions and gatherings, in my opinion they have the 
undoubted right to express upon vital matters their 
feelings in the very limited manner herein suggested. 
Public meetings should be held on that day in all parts 
of India not excluding villages at which a resolution 
praying for the withdrawal of the measures should be 
passed. If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance 
the responsibility will lie in the first instance on various 
Satyagraha associations for undertaking the necessary 
work of organisation, but al] other associations will, 
Thope, join hands in making this demonstration a success. 

ANNEXURE B. 


\ 
““RESOLVE TO REFRAIN FROM ALL VIOLENCE.” 


Catu To “ Sat;agrahis.” 
Mr. Gandhi's speech at Ahmedabad. 


The following is the full text of the speech of Mr. 
Gandhi delivered at a meeting of the citizens of Ahmed- 
abad held at his Ashram, Sabarmati, on Monday last. 
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BRoTHERS, 


I mean to address myself mainly to you. Brothers, 
the events that have happened in course of the last few 
days have been most disgraceful to Ahmedabad, and as 
all these things have happened in my name, I am ashamed 
of them, and those who have been responsible for them 
have thereby not honoured me but disgraced me. A 
rapier run through my body could hardly have paihed 
me more. I have said times without number that 
Satyagraha admits of no violence, no pillage, no incen- 
diarism ; and still in the name of Salyagraha we burnt 
down buildings, forcibly captured weapons, extorted 
money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed 
innocent people and plundered shops and private houses. 
If deeds such as these could save me from the prison 
house or the scaffold, I should not like to be so saved. 
I do wish to say in all earnestness that violence has not 
secured my discharge. A most brutal rumour was set 
afloat that Anasuya Ben was arrested. Tho crowds 
were infuriated all the more, and disturbance increased. 
You have thereby disgraced Anasuya Ben and under 
the cloak of her arrest heinous deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any way. 
They have done nothing but harm. 


The buildings burnt down were public property and 
they will naturally be rebuilt, at our expense. ‘The loss 
due to the shops remaining closed is also our loss. The 
terrorism prevailing in the city due to Martial Law is 
also the result of this violence. Lt has been said that 
many innocent lives have been lost as a result of the 
operation of Martial Law. If this is a fact then for that 
too the deeds described above are responsible. It will 
thus be seen that the events that have happened have 
done nothing but harm to us. Moreover they have 
most seriously damaged the Satyagraha movement. 
Had an entirely peaceful agitation followed my arrest, 
the Rowlatt Act would have been out or on the point of 
being out of the Statute Book to-day. It should not be 
a matter for surprise if the withdrawal of the Act is now 
delayed. When I was released on Friday my plan was 
to start for Delhi again on Saturday to seek re-arrest, 
and that would have been an accession of strength to the 
movement. Now instead of going to Delhi, it remains 
to me to offer Satyagraha against our own people, and as 
it is my determination to offer Satyagraha even unto 
death for securing the withdrawal of the Rowlatt legis- 
lation, I think the occasion has arrived when 1 should 
offer Satyagraha against ourselves for the violence that 
has occurred. And I shall do so at the sacrifice of my 
body, so long as we do not keep perfect peace and ceaso 
from violence to person and property. How can I seck 
imprisonment unless I have absolute confidence that we 
shall no longer be guilty of such errors? Those desirous 
of joining the Satyagraha movement or of helping it 
must entirely abstain from violence. They may not 
resort to violence even on my being re-arrested of on 
some such events happening English men and women 
have been compelled to leave their homes and contine 
themselves to places of protection in Shahi Bagh, because 
their trust in our harmlessness has received a rude shock. 
A little thinking should convince us that this:is a matter 
of humiliation for us all. The sooner this state of things 
stops the better for us. They are our brethren and it is 
our duty to inspire them with the belief that their persons 
are as sacred to us as our own, and this is what we call 
Abhaydan, the first requisite of true religion. Satyagraha 
without this is Duragraha. 

. 


Two duties before us. 


There are two distinct duties now before us. One is 
that we should firmly resolve upon refraining from all 
violence, and the other is that we should repent and 
do penance for our sins. So long as we don’t repent 
and do not realise our errors and make an open confes- 
sion of them we shall not truly change our course. The 
first step is that those of us who have captured weapons 
should surrender them. To show that we are really 
penitent we will contribute each of us not less than eight 


annas towards helping the families of those who have 
been killed by our acts. Though no amount of money 
contribution can altogether undo the results of the 
furious deeds of the past few days, our contribution will 
be a slight token of our repentance. I hope and pray 
that. no one will evade this contribution on the plea that 
he has had no part in these wicked acts. For if such as 
those who were no party to these deeds had all courage- 
ously and bravely gone forward to put down the law- 
lessness, the mob would have been checked in their 
career and would have immediately realised the wicked- 
ness of their doings. 1 venture to say that if instead of 
giving money to the mob out of fear we had rushed out 
to protect buildings and to save the innocent without 
fear of death we could have succeeded in so doing. Unless 
we have this sort of courage, mischief-makers will always 
try to intimidate us into participating in their misdeeds. 
Fear of death makes us devoid both of valour and of 
religion. For want of valour is want of religious faith. 
And having done little to stop the violence we have been 
all participators in the sins that have been committed. 
And we ought, therefore, to contribute our mite as a mark 
of our repentance. Each group can collect its own con- 
tributions and send them on to me through its collectors. 
I would also advise, if it is possible for you, to observe 
a twenty-four hours’ fast in slight expiation of these sins. 
This fast should be observed in private and there is no 
need for crowds to go to the bathing ghais. 


I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to 
be your duty. I must now consider my own. My 
responsibility is a million times greater than yours. I 
have placed Satyagraha before people for their accept- 
ance, and I have lived in your midst for four years. I 
have also given some contribution to the special service 
of Ahmedabad. Its citizens are not quite unfamiliar 
with my views. 


An allegation. 


Tt is alleged that [ have without proper consideration 
persuaded thousands to join the movement. That 
allegation is, I admit, true to a certain extent, but to a 
certain extent only. It is open to anybody to say that 
but for the Salyagraha campaign, there would not have 
been this violence. For this I have already done a 
penance, to my mind an unendurable one, namely, that 
I have had to postpone my visit to Delhi to seek re-arrest 
and I have also been obliged to suggest a temporary 
restriction of Saytagraha to a limited field. This has 
been more painful to me than a wound. But this penance 
is not enough, and I have therefore decided to fast for 
three days, t.c., 72 hours. I hope my fast will pain no 
one. I believe a seventy-two hours’ fast is easier for me 
than a twenty-four hours’ fast for you. And I have 
imposed on me a discipline which I can bear. If you 
really feel pity for the suffering that will be caused to 
me. I réquest that that pity should always restrain 
you from ever again being party to the criminal acts of 
which I have complained. Take it from me that we are 
not going to win Swarajya or benefit our country in 
the least by violence and terrorism. I am of opinion 
that if we have to wade through violence to obtain 
Swarajya, and if a redress of grievances were to be only 
possible by means of ill-will for and slaughter of English- 
men, I, for one, would do without that Swarajya and 
without a redress of those grievances. For me life would 
not be wortly living if Ahmedabad continues to coun- 
tenance violence in the name of truth. The poet has 
called Gujarat the “ Garvi” (great and glorious) Gujarat. 
Ahmedabad, its capital, is the residence of many religious 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Deeds of public violence 
in a city like this is like an ocean being on fire. Who 
can quench that fire? I can only offer myself as a 
sacrifice to be burnt in that fire, and I, therefore, ask 
you all to help in the attainment of results that I desire 
out of my fast. May the love that lured you into un- 
worthy acts awaken you to a sense of the reality, and if 
that love does continue to animate you beware that I 
may not have to fast myself to death. 
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concluded. 


Organised deeds. 


It seems that the doeds I have complained of have 
been done in an organised manner. ‘There seems to be a 
definite design about them, and I am sure that there must 
be some educated and clever man or men behind them. 
They may be educated, but their education has not 
enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be 
so misguided and I would ask them seriously to reconsider 
their views. To them and you I commend my book 
“ Hind Swarajya’ which is, I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law thereby. 

Among the mill-hands the spinners have been on strike 
for some days. I advise them to resume work imme- 
diately and to ask for increase if they want any only 
after resuming work, and in a reasonable manner. ‘To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal. 
I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether 
eschew violence. It is their interest to do so and I remind 
them of the promises made to Anasuya Ben and me 
that they would ever refrain from violence. I hope 
that all will now resume work. 


ANNEXURE C. 


Mr. GANDHI ARRESTED. 


ORDER NOT TO ENTER THE PuNJAB OR DeELui. 
TAKEN TO UNKNOWN DESTINATION. 
His message to his countrymen. 
(From our Correspondent.) 
[Muttra, April 10.) 

. Mahatma Gandhiji on way to Delhi was arrested at 
Palwal and brought back at night to Muttra where 
he was detained till the morning. He was taken away 
by a special train by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway route. The destination ‘s not known. 

Mahatma Gandhiji is in a very weak state of health 
and is reported to be suffering from pain in the chest. 


[Later.] 


We have received the following message from the 
Private Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi :— 


[Delhi, April 10.] 


Mahatma Gandhi on his way to Delhi at Kosi was 
served with an order not to enter the Punjab, not to 
enter Delhi and restrict himself to Bombay. 

The officer serving the order treated him most politely 
assuring him it would be his most painful duty to arrest 
him, if he elected to disobey, but that there would be no 
ill-will between them. : 

* Mr. Gandhi smilingly said he must elect to disobey, 
as it was his duty and that the officer ought also to do 
what was his duty. 

In the few minutes that were left to us, he dictated 
the following message, laying special emphasis in his oral 
message to me as in the written message that none shall 
resent his arrest or do anything tainted with untruth 
or violence which were sure to damn the sacred cause. 


. The Message. 


The message reads as follows :— 
To MY COUNTRYMEN, s 

It is a matter of the highest concern to me, as I hope 
to you, that I have received an order from the Punjab 
Government not to enter that province and another 
from the Delhi Government not to enter Delhi, while 
an order of the Government of India which was served 
cn me immediately after, restricts me to Bombay. I 
had no hesitation in saying to the officer, who served 
the order on me, that I was bound in virtue of the pledge 
to disregard it, which I have done and I shall presently 
find myself a free man, my body being taken by them 
in their custody. 

It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
legislation disfigured the Statute Book. My arrest 


Mr. M. K. Gayput. 


makes me free. It now remains for you te do your duty 


which is clearly stated in the Salyagraha pledge. Follow 
it and you will find it will be your Kamadhenu. I hope 
there will be no resentment about my arrest. I have 


received what I was seeking, either the withdrawal of 
the Rowlatt legislation or imprisonment. A departure 
from the truth bya hair's breadth or violence committed 
against anybody whether Englishman or Indian will 
surely damn the great Cause, the Satyagrahis are handling. 

I hope the Hindu-Moslem unity, which seems now 
to have taken a firm hold of the people, will become a 
reality and I feel convinced that it will only be a reality 
if the suggestions I have ventured to make in my com- 
munication to the press are carried out. The respon- 
sibility of the Hindus in this matter is greater than that 
of the Muhammadans, they being in a minority, and I 
hope they will discharge their responsibility in a manner 
worthy of their country. 

I have also made certain suguestions regarding the 
proposed Swadeshi vow. I commend them to your 
serious attention and you will find that as your ideas 
of Satyagraha become matured the Hindu-Moslem unity 
are but parts of Satyagraha. Finally it is my firm belief 
that we shall obtain salvation only through suffering 
and not by reforms dropping on us from England, no 
matter how unstintingly they might be granted. The 
English are a great nation, but the weaker also go to the 
wall, if they come in contact with them. When they 
are themselves courageous they have borne untold 
sufferings and they only respond to courage and suffer- 
ings and the partnership with them is only possible 
after we have developed indomitable courage and the 
faculty for unlimited suffering. There is a fundamental 
difference between their civilization and ours. They 
believe in the doctrine of violence or brute force as the 
final arbiter. My reading of our civilization is that we 
are expected to believe in soul-force or moral force as the 
final arbiter and this is Satyagraha. 

We are groaning under sufferings which we would 
avoid if we could, because we have swerved from the 
path laid down for us by the ancient civilization. 

I hope that Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Christians, Jews, and all who are born in India or who 
made India their land of adoption will fully participate 
in these national observances and I hope too that 
women will take therein as full a share as men.” 


Further details. 


Later information shows that Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
enforced departure from Muttra took place under extra- 
ordinary and mysterious circumstances. The B. B. and 
C. I. Passenger, which leaves for Bombay at 6-30 a.m, 


started from the station platform without a brake and it # 


was after one mile’s travelling that the Mahatma’s 
carriage and the brake were attached to the train. 

Further enquiry shows that the police read over the 
Punjab Government’s order that he was forbidden to 
enter the Punjab at Kosi, but the Mahatma refused to 
obey it. 

"The Mahatma was stopped at Palwal, his carriage was 
detached and he was brought back under escort to 


Muttra. It is said that he was neither arrested nor 
deported, but taken back home under escort. 
Latest. 
(Associated Press.) 


[Simla, A pril 10.] 


. It is understood that Mr. Gandhi is being escorted 
back to the Bombay Presidency. 


ANNEXURE D. 
Translation of speech delivered in Ahmedabad by Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi on April 13, 1919. 


(Not reproduced here as speech is printed in Appendices 
to statement of Government of the Punjab.) 
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Bahadur RAMANBiAl M. NILKANTH. 


Miss ANASUYA SARABHAI of Ahmedabad. 


I have been in touch with the mill-hands of Ahmedabad 
for the last five years and have endeavoured to serve 
them to the best of my ability. I believe that their 
attachment towards me is very great. In the year 1918 
there was a big strike of the weavers numbering over 
10,000. It lasted twenty-three days. Whilst the 
trouble was brewing I invited Mr. Gandhi to assist me 
as I knew he was versed in such matters. He came 
from Champaran for the purpose as also for the Kaira 
ryots. The strike ended to the satisfaction of both 
the owners and the employees. There was no violence 
com mitted by the mill-hands during that critical period 
and it is admitted that they acted with great restraint. 

When Mr. Gandhi started his Satyagraka movement 
I was among the first signatories to the Satyagraha 
pledge. I was in Ahmedabad when the fasting prayer 
and hartal were observed on the 6th day of April last. 
I was with the procession the like of which I had not seen 
before. Whilst there was the greatest enthusiasm and 
earnestness, there was neither violence nor defiance 
in that vast crowd of people. I can say from personal 
experience that the hartal was absolutely voluntary. 

I went back to Bombay on the 7th April and took 
part in the distribution of prohibited literature. Mr. 
Gandhi having heard from Delhi and Amritsar left for 
Delhi on the 8th April. We heard the news of his arrest 
at Palwal in Bombay on the 10th April, and there was 
the greatest excitement in Bombay. Beyond Mr. 
Gandhi’s message which was telegraphed by his Secre- 


Rao Bahadur RAMANBHAI M. NILKANTH, B.A. 


Statement of facts. 


I have no particular observations to make with regard 
to the occurrences of the 10th April. I heard of the 
disturbance outside the Prem Darwaza when I went to the 
municipal office in the evening. 

When I came to the civil courts on the morning of the 
llth (the courte were sitting in the morning) I heard of 
the rumour that Bai Anasuya Sarabhai had been arrested 
at Bombay. I was in the compound of the civil court 
at about 8 a.m. when the mob passed from the lee-way 
to Karanj-square. I saw that several persons in the crowd 
were carrying sticks raised in their arms. A little later 
when I was in the court of the Assistant Judge some one 
brought the news that Reverend Mr. Gillespie was sur- 
rounded by the mob. Mr. Fulshanker, pleader, was in 
the court and he asked the court to stop his case and allow 
him to go to rescue Mr. Gillespie. After about an hour 
the news came that the Matriculation mandap had been 
set fire to by the mob. A little later firing was heard. 
It was at the Bank of Bombay. News of Government 
buildings in the Bhadar being set fire to came later. I 
left the court at about 11-30 a.m. and walked to my 
residence across the river, my groom having not brought 
my catriage owing to the rumour that the mob did not 
allow carriages to pass. I met very few people on the 
Ellis bridge and on the road beyond. I passed two 
police chowkies but there were no policemen there. 


At about 2 p.m. the Hon’ble Rao Sahib Harilal 
Desaibhai Desai (who is my neighbour) and I came in 
my carriage from across the river to the Bhadar. We 
sent back our carriage from near the Gujarat Club and 
walked up to Mr. Vallubhai’s house in the Bhadar. 
We inquired if there was any news, but nothing particular 
was known. In company with some other friends the 
Hon’ble Rao Sahib Harilal and myself went further 
into the Bhadar and by the offices of the Sub- 
Registrar and the Collector. The buildings were burning 
fiercely and we were surprised to find that the whole 
locality was deserted. There were no officials, clerks 
or even peons at the site to attempt rescue of the records 
or furniture, though the mob had gone away some hours 
ago. From the Lal Darwaza wecameoutof the Bhadar 
and came to the front of the telegraph office, where a 


tary we knew nothing of what happened. On the 11th 
Mr. Gandhi was brought to Bombay and discharged 
there. It was not without the greatest difficulty that 
serious collision with the police was averted in Bombay. 
I had a wire from friends in Ahmedabad that there was 
fear of violence being committed there and that I should 
go there at once. I tried to leave the same evening, but 
as there was no certainty of complete communication 
with Ahmedabad I refrained. On the 12th Mr. Gandhi 
received wires pressing him to go to Ahmedabad and we 
both proceeded there snd arrived on the 13th April. 
On reaching Ahmedabad Mr. Gandhi received a megsage 
from the Commissioner to see him and he and I went 
to the Commissioner. I was present at the interview. 
Mr. Gandhi expressed his regret for the sad occurrences 
and said that he would like to address the people if the 
Commissioner permitted it. The latter consenting Mr. 
Gandhi addressed a big meeting on the 14th April, advis- 
ing complete avoidance of violence. 


In my opinion, but for Mr. Gandhi’s arrest the mob 
would not have committed the excesses. I deeply 
deplore the part that the mill-hands played in them. 
I am sure that neither for the sake of me nor for Mr. 
Gandhi was any violence justified. 


I believe that the mill-hands have suffered much 
for their folly. The fine imposed upon them was too 
heavy and the manner of collecting it unjust and need- 
lessly oppressive. ~ 


., LL.B., President, Ahmedabad Municipality. 


Municipal fire engine was working. There were military 
pickets on the Lal Darwaza road and though there 
was some traffic everything was quiet. We went on to 
the Khas Bazar. When we came to the Khas Bazar 
police chowky the military picket there stopped us from 
proceeding towards the Three Gates. We therefore 
turned towards the Hope Market and from thence went 
to the municipal office. At the municipal office we 
were told that a false rumour had been circulating to the 
effect that the water at the Dudheshwar water works 
had been poisoned. We could find no means of reaching 
any authorities to request them to inform the public 
that the rumour was unfounded. From the municipal 
office I went to my city residence at Astodia. From 
thence I saw a crowd near Astodia Chakla and I was 
told that the crowd was burning the police chowky at the 
place. There wasa military picket very near at the 
junction of the Oliphant’ Road and the Dane Pith Road 
near the municipal office, but apparently there was no 
one to ask the picket to march up to the police chowky 
and disperse the crowd. I returned to my residence 
across the river in the afternoon. I came back to the 
city at about 7 p.m. and came as far as entrance to the 
Bhadar opposite the Victoria Gardens. I saw a party 
of European ladies going into the Bhadar under the 
protection of armed Indian sepoys. There was no sign 
of the mob in that locality. No news could be obtained, 
except wild rumours, and I returned to my residence 
across the river. 


On the morning of the 12th I went to the civil courts 
and thence to my residence in the city at Astodia. I 
saw a noisy crowd entering the Mandvi Pol. After some 
time I saw a party of Indian sepoys under an European 
officer going up to the Astodia Chakla. The party fired 
and dispersed the crowd and returned. One man was 
killed. The party either did not know that a crowd had 
entered Mandvi Pol or had no instructions to go into 
Pols. I returned to my residence across the river. 

When I returned to the city in the evening I learnt of 
the martial law proclamation. I was further informed 
that the Honourable Mr. Pratt, Commissioner, Northern: 
Division, had called at my residence in the city and left 
word that I should go and see him at the Shahi Bagh 
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either that night ornext morning. While going to the 
Shahi Bagh next morning, ¢.e., on the 13th, I learnt that 
Mr. Pratt had gone to the railway station to meet 
Mr. Gandhi who was coming by the Gujarat mail. I went 
to the railway station and met Mr. Pratt there. He asked 
me to go round the city in company of some citizens and 
persuade people to open their shops. I told him that 
owing to the martial law order that any collection of ten 
persons would be fired at; instances had occurred of 
customers standing at shops being fired at, and that till 
the order to fire was withdrawn, it would be neither pos- 
sible to prevail upon people to open shops, nor safe for 
them to do so. Mr. Pratt said that the order of firing 
was not meant for such people. He furnished me with 
a note to permit me to move about the town. I then 
took with me some friends who were at the station and 
went to some shops, called out the shop-keepers and 
asked them to open their shops. But everyone said that 
till the firing was stopped it was not safe to open 
shops. One man said in addition that he would wait 
till Mr. Gandhi actually arrived. We asked a military 
sepoy at the Sherkotda police chowky whether people 
making purchases at shops are likely to be fired at. He 
said that their orders were to fire at a collection of ten 
or more persons, and they had no instructions to treat 
people making purchases at shops differently. We talked 
to some police officers on the subject, but they said that 
the matter was in the hands of the military authorities. 
IT and my friends walked from the station to the Bhadar 
to show to the people that it was safe to move about. 
At about 2 p.m. some friends and I went to the Camp 
and saw Colonel Frazer, the Commanding Officer. We 


requestod him to withdraw the order to fire as it was no 


“more necessary and as innocent persons were being shot. 


He said that unfortunately it must happen that those who 
do mischief escape and innocent persons suffer. I told 
him that the Commissioner, Northern Division, asked 
me to persuade people to re-open shops but that people 
would not do so till the firing was stopped. Colonel 
Frazer said that it was not possible for him to send orders 
to different parties all over the town that day, that he 
prepared to go to town in the evening in company with 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, and he would then 
decide upon the course of action to be taken. We then 
went to the Shahi Bagh, saw the Hon'ble Mr. Pratt, and 
spoke to him about the result of our attempta to get 
shops re-opened and of our interview with Colonel Frazer. 
We requested him to get the order of firing withdrawn. 
He said he would go to the town with Colonel Frazer and 
tell me next morning at the District Court what could be 
done. 


Next morning, t.e., on the 14th, I saw the Hon’ble Mr. 
Pratt at the District Court. Mr. Chatfield, the Collector, 
was also there. Mr. Pratt told me that what I wanted 
was allowed and that martial Jaw was withdrawn. He 
then drew up a notification about the withdrawal of 
martial law, informing people that they could safely 
move about, advising them to open shops and suggesting 
that mill-hands should go on work next day. As desired 
by him I translated the notification into Gujarati and 
got a large number of copies printed at the nearest print- 
ing press. The Collector and I arranged to distribute 
the notification over the city. 


The Hon’ble Rao Sahib HARILAL DESAIBHAI DESAI, B.A., LL.B., Vice-President, District Local Board, Ahmedabad. 


I, Harilal Desaibhai Desai, High Court Pleader, 
Abmedabad, have to state as follows before the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee :-— 

1. On the 10th of April 1919 the news of Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest spread in the city. at about 9 dr 10 a.m. and there 
was a hartal. In the evening there was a large meeting 
of thousands of people on the sands in the river-bed, and 
people were being exhorted and admonished to remain 
quiet, to refrain from violence to person or property and 
to resume work. . 

2. On the morning of the 11th at about 8-30 a.m. I 
heard a loud noise of a mob passing by the court-house 
near Bhadar where I was conducting an appeal before 
the Joint Judge, Mr. Broomfield. On inquiry it was 
stated that a mob was out in large numbers. After 
finishing the work there I went to the court of the Assis- 
tant Judge in the same compound for another appoal. 
Soon after some one came in and stated that the Mandap 
for the marticulation examination in the Bhadar was 
set on fire, and that the Judge Mr. Kennedy and the Joint 
Judge Mr. Broomfield had gone out towards the Mandap. 
Sometime after the Judges’ return to the compound I 
heard some firing of shots near the Bank of Bombay. 
About this time people in the courts began to melt away. 
As the Judges did not leave the court premises I thought 
it better to wait there. Later on news came that the 
offices in the compound of the Collector, the Daskroi 
Mamlatdar’s kacheri and the telegraph office were set 
on fire. I went up to Mr. Kennedy and offered him my 
carriage and even to accompany him. He said he had 
arranged for a carriage and was not going to leave the 
premises until the guard he had asked for for the court- 
house arrived. At about 11-30 a.m. I went out as far 
as the Hemabhai Institute in company with one of the 
Judges to see the state of affairs outside. I found the 
square near the Bhadar and the roads deserted. The 
telegraph office and the Mamiatdar’s kacheri were 
fiercely under fire. Dr. Taylor was near the Hemabhai 
Institute and one or two Indian gentlemen. After return- 
ing tothe court premises I left for my riverside residence 
in company with a Judge and a Sub-Judge. The roads 
and the Ellis bridge were almost deserted. 


3. At about 2 p.m. I went into the city with Rao 
Bahadur Ramanbhai M. Nilkanth, President, Ahmedabad 
municipality, to look up the damage to property in the 
Bhadar and the surroundings. The roads were found 
deserted. The buildings in the compound of the 
Collector's office were burning fiercely and there was 
no one there. At the Ldldarwdzd we found a military 
picket, and further on the municipal fire trigade at 
the telegraph office. There was also a military picket 
at the Khas Bazar police Chowky, but the roads 
throughout were deserted. We could sce through the 
Three Gates as far as the Ranchhodlal fountain and 
found the roads deserted. We were asked by the mili- 
tary picket at the Khas Bazar not to proceed towards the 
‘Three Gates but to go by the Parsi Agiari road. We 
went to the municipal offices to see if things were safe 
there. ‘Thence I went to my city house and returned to 
my riverside residence in the evening. I did not notice 
any mob on the road. 


4. On the morning of 12th April I drove from my 
riverside residence to Dariapur to look up the Acharatlal 
Hostel at about 8-30 a.m. There was very little traffic 
on the roads and everything seemed quiet. I again 
went to the city on that day at about 4 p.m. I learnt 
that martial law was declared in the city and that I 
must reach my riverside residence before it was dark. 
At the municipal offices a flower-pot on the parapet of 
the northern landing in front of the Municipal Com. 
missioner’s office was pointed out to me as having been 
broken by a shot which came from the direction of the 
Pankor Naka where soldiers administering martial law 
were posted. 

5. At the railway station on the morning of the 13th 
when Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai and myself asked some 
of the shopkeepers there to open their shops they said 
that they would do so after Mr. Gandhi's return to 
Ahmedabad. This was before the arrival of the Gujarat 
mail. 

6. The immediate cause of the hartal on the 10th of 
April was the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. It has been 
stated that the crowd was making peaceful demonstrations 
outaide the Kalupur gate when two European mill opera- 
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tives spoke insultingly of Mr. Gandhi, whereupon the 
crowd got unruly, resulting in a disturbance near the 
Prem gate. There was firing on the crowd and some 
people were wounded. It is stated that thie incident 
caused great resentment among the friends and relations 
of the injured and their comrades. The rumour of the 
arrest of Bai Anasuya in Bombay which spread after the 
arrival of the Gujarat mail on the morning of 11th April 
seems to have put the mob out of temper as she is held 
in great esteem by the millhands on account of her offorts 
for their uplift. The famine, the high prices of the neces- 
saries of life required for human beings and cattle, the 
administration of control, the export of foodstuffs and 
fodder when the stock in the country was itself insufficient 
and lastly a feeling of despondent helplessness caused by 
the way in which the Rowlatt legislation was carried 
through the legislature in the teeth of public. opposition 
had already put the patience of the people to a severe 
test. 


7. I believe that if military pickets had been posted at 
important centres inside the city from the early morning 
of the 11th of April the mob mischief to property would 
have been saved. I also believe that the raids on the 
houses of Rao Bahadur Bulakhidas and Khan Bahadur 
Hussainkhan were due to their personal unpopularity. 
It has been stated in the evidence led before one of the 
special tribunals that the raiders of Khan Bahadur 
Hussainkhan’s house held a mock court there to mimic 
his magisterial shortcomings as an Honorary Magistrate. 

8. I think that there was no necessity to declare martial 
law in Ahmedabad about the noon of the 12th of April. 
Inside the city walls the mischief was over by the evening 
of the 11th. I believe that military pickets would have 
sufficed. During the operation of the martial law on 
the 12th and the 13th of April several peaceful citizens 
engaged in peaceful pursuits are reported to have been 
unnecessarily and wantonly wounded by the soldiers. 


Mr. MAGANBHAI CHATURBHAI PATEL, B.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law, Ahmedabad. 


The causes of disturbances in Gujarat were two-fold. 
1. General discontent prevailing amongst the people 
and 2. Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. The first was the effective 
cause and the second was the immediate cause. 


Discontent, 


General discontent was due to various reasons and it 
was slowly growing for a number of years. The convic- 
tion that had grown upon the minds of the educated 
people in India was slowly dawning upon the masses 
that the intense poverty that was devastating thousands 
every year was curable and that proper remedies were 
not applied because of the system of Government in 
which the Indian bureaucracy being irresponsible to the 
people of India could hardly be brought under check 
by the British Parliament who for want of time and 
accurate information could not make its authority felt 
to stop the evil methods of administering millions com- 
mitted to their charge. In Gujarat the land assessment 
was heavy enough and the cruelty with which it was 
made to increase in every settlement stopped altogether 
the growth of population and reduced it to an appreci- 
ably large extent. Sympathy shown by the bureaucracy 
in this miserable condition of the people became trans- 
parent to the masses when they found that those who 
began to expouse their cause were suppressed under 
one pretext or another and repressive measures were 
adopted to kill all legitimate political agitation. The 
minor officers’ treatment more or less encouraged by 
the indifference of their superiors indignant towards 
growing consciousness of self-respect amongst the masses 
made the system still more disgusting. Every effort 
made by British Statesmen to liberalize the system was 
opposed tooth and nail and even strong persons like 
Lord Morley were baffled in their attempts by clever 
devices of the trained bureaucracy. The masses began 
to see with clearness which they never had before that 
the foreign trade interests backed up by clever bureau- 


cracy would never allow the Indian voice to be raised © 


enough to be heard in the British Parliament. In utter 
helplessness they were driven to brood over the ways 
of Englishmen governing India when compared with 
those followed in England. They began keenly to feel 
now that people who have no authoritative voice in their 
own Government at home would naturally be treated 
abroad with indifference and insult even within the 
British Empire and saw that the only way out of the 
wretchedness of life in India was to be politically free. 
Their faith, however, in the British nation and her 
liberal institutions in England was great and to a man 
they cheerfully bore the burden of the war with sanguine 
expectations that as the world atmosphere was clearing 
up and self-determination was going to become the 
rule in politics of all civilized nations, India who shed 
her blood and treasure for high ideals would be made a 


free partner in the Empire. In these high expectations 
they enormously suffered under the unprecedented 
high prices of foodstuffs and clothings and every article 
of necessity and they also suffered cutting insults of 
officials in collections of warloans and pangs of separa- 
tion from their kith and kin in the not unusual evil 
practice of recruitment in war. But when they found 
that even the small expectations raised by Mr. Montagu’s 
visit to India were to be frustrated by a systematic 
organisation of the Indian Bureaucracy both here and 
in England the public indignation began terribly to 
tise. At such an unfortunate moment the Rowlatt 
legislation was introduced in the Council which served 
one more weapon liable to be grossly abused in the 
hands of the bureaucracy and the corrupt police and 
the peoples’ confidence in the good motives of Govern- 
ment was lost. They then began to shake their heads 
in pitious helplessness saying even a strong ministry 
could not relieve India of this pest of bureaucracy. They 
saw their leaders who had sacrificed their life and wealth 
in their country’s service were insulted and treated by 
bureaucrats highly placed in office in a manner which 
none would dare show fo even a workman in England 
and they saw measures carried in the teeth of unanimous 
opposition of public opinion. All these various situa- 
tions brought about by the system of Government estab- 
lished by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy had worked 
up the mind of the public to a pitch which could have 
created disturbances at any time an illfated opportunity 
occurred. 

My opinion on this point is based on knowledge derived 
from my close acquaintance of the village life in which 
I have been brought up. In my practice I had also 
to roam about the district and had come in close touch 
with the actual conditions of people in various villages. 
My experience was fully borne out by my etudies of 
the settlement records and the census reports and other 
Government publications. 


Immediate cause of disturbance. 


Immediate cause of disturbance was Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest. I do not believe that people in general liked 
the Salyagraha but indeed they revered Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
whose purity and simplicity of life had created a deep 
impression on them and as is natural with an Indian 
when a Sanyast of his type suffers in a political cause 
that suffering was too strong a provocation not to in- 
flame the materials so well prepared by the bureaucracy 
beforehand. The public indignation against the bureau- 
cratic methods of administration here was aroused and 
those whom Mr. Gandhi helped in the mill strikes some 
months ago were first to show it by striking work in 
the mills. The sufferings of the mill-hand population 
caused by the extremely high prices of food-stuffs had 
created a general feeling in their favour and when they 
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came out on a strike in protest against their benefactor, 
Mr. Gandhi, public sympathy was at once aroused and 
there was a spontaneous general strike showing strong 
dislike and even disgust for bureaucractic high handed- 
neas in the action they took against Mr. Gandhi. The 
immediate cause of the general hartal on the 10th was 
thus Mr. Gandhi’s arrest but the real cause to back up 
this demonstration was the general discontent that was 
prevalent amongst the people for the various causes 
enumerated above. That such was the beginning of 
the Ahmedabad troubles I could say of my pereonal 
knowledge. I was not present where this disturbance 
resulted in a riot and a loss of life in the afternoon of the 
10th at Prem Darwaza. 


First stages of the disturbance, 


All educated people and Satyagrahis were trying 
their level best to restore order ever since the distur- 
bances broke out on the 10th. I was present at a large 
meeting in the Sabarmati sands on the 10th evening 
at about 7 P.M. when the Satyagrahis were addressing 
the people and exhorting them to keep perfect peace 
and order. Some of the audience came running towards 
meina very excited state of mind at Mr. Gandhi's arrest 
and I had to address them and persuaded them to 
literally follow Mr. Gandhi’s advice to keep peace which 
was best for all whosincerely loved him and the country. 
The meeting was perfectly calm, and Mrs. Gandhi was 
also present in it. g 


When at about 8 p.m. I was returning home some 
of the Satyagrahis asked me to persuade the shop- 
keepers to open up their shops from the morning of 
the llth. A big crowd was standing apparently in 
an excited mood on the Richey Road and I addressed 
it from a verandah for about half an hour. The temper 
of the crowd cooled down and I believed they resolved 
to open up their shops in the next morning. Nothing 
to my knowledge happened in the night. 


In the morning of the 11th April at about 8 I was 
going to court and I found that some of the shops on 
the road were being opened up and some people, I think, 
were still in an indecisive mood. Some body running 
after my carriage told me that Anasuya was also arrested. 
That rumour was afterwards found out to be false. At 
about quarter to 9 when I was sitting in the bar room 
my friend, Mr. Desai. came in asking me to go out to 
appease a big crowd with lathis which was just near 
the court. I at once threw off my papers and ran out 
with him to see if we can possibly persuade them to a 
peaceful conduct. Near the Karanj gardens, I think, 
a police Inspector, pointed me out the crowd coming 
from the river-side and near the Mission High School 
and I asked him to approach them with me just to stop 
them there. He however could not leave the post. I 
rushed towards them and stood in their way stretching 
out my arms. The crowd began to sit down on the 
road. Apparently they were excited and with lathis in 
their hands I addressed them for about 15 minutes and 
requested them to put down their sticks. I prevailed 
upon them to give up their Jathis and the sticks were 
going to be collected in a bundle. 
Mr. Majmudar then turned up and asked me to allow 
him to speak a few words of advice to them. Within a 
minute or two some incident happened and the crowd 
picked up the sticks they had put down and the gathering 
broke up. When I was addressing them some of them 
told me that their friends had been arrested by the 
police in the (howky. We told them that we would 
procure their release and asked a friend of mine just 
to see the police and to request them not to add to the 
fury of the excited mob. 5 


While the crowd dispersed and ran towards the Bhadar 
I stopped one of them looking like one having some 
influence over the mill hands and I inquired of him the 
purpose they had bent upon. I was then assured that 
they meant no mischief whatsoever. They only meant 
to get the mills stop working that day. 


My friend . 


Burning of the Mandap. 

From there I at once went towards the court and 
I thought of going towards the Kacheri where the 
crowd had gone with a view if possible to make another 
attempt at bringing them under control. When I was 
passing by the Gujarat Club I found the Mandap was 
set on fire and when I was going towards the burning 
Mandap I saw my friend Mr. Desai coming from that 
direction who told me that the crowd was uncontrollable. 
We returned and waited in the club. We then began 
to hear shots and see columns of smoke coming out of 
the public buildings set on fire by the rioters. It seems 
by that time at the Khas Bazar Chowky orders were given 
to fire for during some time we stayed at the club we 
heard more than about a dozen gunshots. In the club 
we read in the “ Times of India” that Mr. Gandhi was 
on his way back to Bombay. 


Subsequent events. 


While ‘returning home between 11 and 11-30 td 
Astodia road as the main roads through the three gates 
were in possession of the police and the military I saw 
that mill-hands and lower classes were in a disorderly 
array near the Mission High School and Prathna Samaj 
Mandir and we were told firing was going on. There 
I heard some one of the crowd being disgusted with 
the life they were made to lead under the ever-rising 
prices of food-stuffs and clothing remarked that death 
would be preferable to the wretchedneas of the life they 
were living in. Onmy way home, I saw many volunteers 
carrying the wounded on stretchers to some private 
dispensary for dressing. The people seemed to be ins 
heavily disturbed state of mind and they were, I believe, 
under a confusion created by fear of looting and sympathy 
for the poor and the ignorant shot down in the scuffle. 

Since I reached home ,reports were coming to me 
that there was a regular scuffle going on between the 
three gates and the western end of the Richey Road. 
The main roads were held by the military although no 
martial law was proclaimed and shooting was going on 
all along the road. In the Fraser murder case in which 
I was conducting the defence of the fourth accused 
before the first special tribunal the principal witness 
whose shop was attacked and where Sergeant Fraser 
was ruthlessly murdered, as I remember, stated that 
the crowd had attacked the sergeant in his shop, was 
saying that they could not bear the sight of their men 
being shot down by the military on the public roads. 
I believe the fury of the mill-hands was roused to a very 
high pitch because of the indiscreet shooting all along. 
I heard when some of the rioters robbed the Swaminarayan 
temple of their arms the fight grew in intensity. 

At about half past two or three a small crowd came 
near my house to set fire to a municipal ( howky and 
the neighbours came running to me just to try to save 
their houses being set on fire. On hearing this, I ran 
down and one who was going in front I stopped by 
taking him in my arms. He was in excitement. I asked 
him to cool down and pointed him out how he was in- 
viting incalculable miseries by such mischievous conduct. 
From his answers J found that certain rumours such as 
poisoning the water of the city had excited him. On 
his telling me some of the rioters died on the spot on 
drinking water from a tap I told him that it could not 
be due to poisoning of the water as it was incredible 
but because of their extreme excitement under the 
effects of drink endangering life. The man was persuaded 
to leave the chowky and I asked him just to persuade 
other men to retire home. He pleaded that he was 
helpless for men were uncontrollable. All the police 
had been withrdawn from the (howktes in the city after 
I think 12 or 1 o’clock that day. 


Martial Law proclaimed. 
About the 11th evening people were quieting down 
and order was restored in the city. The military were 
still in possession of the main roads, and next day there 
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was no disturbance. There were rumours that Europeans 
were coming from Bombay. 

At about the noon of 12th April Martial Law was 
proclaimed and people were prohibited from moving 
about in groups of 10 and more. It was also ordered 
that none should stir out after sunset and before sunrise 
and that any person v-olating those orders may be fired 
upon by the military. The shops were not opened on 
the 12th, very likely because the city was held by the 
military and the Martial Law was proclaimed. People 
had never dreamt of such things before and that filled 
them with terror. Once at about | p.m. after the procla- 
mation of the Martial Law I went out round the city 
walls from Panch Kuwa gate to Raipur and I was followed 
by a small party of Indian soldiers from the Sarangpur 
gate on the road leading to Raipur gate. On seeing 
a crowd of mill-hands near Mahipatram Anath Ashram 
I halted and so did the soldiers following me. I thought 
the soldiers might fire, and so removed myself from their 
Tange and stood aside. The crowd disappeared and 
the soldiers returned. I proceeded further up and some 
of the crowd smelling drunk issued out on the road. 
I tried to stop and disperse them fearing they would at 
once be fired upon by the military but I failed and in a 
minute a round was fired on us. I slipped behind a screen 
of rafters and bullets fell on it. Happily the bullets 
injured none. From there I entered the city walls and 
returned home. ,. 


European soldiers. 


European soldiers from Bombay came in the after- 
noon of the 12th and they took charge of the city. 
Martial law continued for about 4 or 5 days though in 
my opinion quite unnecessary after 12th at3the most. 
During the period European soldiers held the city there 
were very strong reports that although there was quiet 
everywhere indiscreet shooting was resorted to; public 
opinion on this point was almost unanimous that the 
European soldiers did not show to the people that 
sympathy and discreet which were manifest in the Indian 
soldiers who thoroughly understood their business, t.e., 
the purpose of the authorities in putting them there. 
European soldiers, they said, were treating the citizens 
as if they were enemies of the king whereas Indian 
soldiers looked upon the excited crowds as citizens 
who were to be kept in order for the time being. 


; No conspiracy. 

There was not even the slightest reason to suspect 
any conspiracy in the ordinary course of the time. The 
disturbances broke out all of a sudden in the morning 
of the llth. The riot assumed a serious form later 
because of the shooting all along the road and fury of 
the uncultured mill-hands was excited. There was 
no ulterior purpose. Chowikies were burnt because of 
the rioters’ belief that when European soldiers would 
come they would be shot down from behind the shelter 
of the closed chowkies and the gates would be closed 
and every one of them within may be killed. This 
impression they had got from the Khas Bazar Chowky 
in the morning. Damage done to the public buildings 
was by way of showing their disgust of the bureaucratic 
methods of Government and their wrath so suddenly 
excited could not see whether the examination pandal 
was private or public property. Government servants 
as such were not attacked. Only very unpopular magis- 
trates known to the people as unjustly harassing the 
poor were molested. Even European officers who were 


known to be just and sympathetic were helped by tho 
mob and escorted safe to their residence. 

There was absolutely no hand of the educated classes 
in these disturbances. They were all for putting them 
down and keeping perfect peace and this I say notwith- 
standing Mr. Gandhi’s statement to the contrary. In 
all the Ahmedabad inquiries by the tribunals for over 
six months not even a suggestion has been made to that 
effect from any quarter and not the slightest evidence 
is brought on record to create even a suspicion. 


District Magistrate of Ahmedabad. 


I have not a word to say against the District Magis- 
trate of Ahmedabad Mr. Chatfield who admirably kept 
his head cool all this time. Had he allowed himself 
to be ruffled a little the conditions here would be much 
worse. But what I could say of him I could not say of 
Mr. Pratt the Commissioner, Northern Division. 


Police inquiry. 

So far as the police inquiry conducted here in Ahmeda- 
bad and under the immediate supervision of Mr. Guider 
people have not to complain. On the contrary they 
have to thank him for much restraint for their usual 
practices. Lower officers, however, seem to have created 
much terror in the minds of the people for it was easy 
for any one to manipulate the names of persons to be 
brought up for trial. I heard of such complaints while 
conducting the defence in many important cases before 
the tribunals. 


Disturbances outside Ahmedabad. 


My information about the disturbances in Viramgam 
is derived from the trials before the tribunal under 
Defence of India Act and from what I heard people 
talking to me during the course of such inquiries. They 
were created by the mill-hands of Viramgam in sympathy 
with those of Ahmedabad and the attitude of the rest 
of the public was just the same as it was in Ahmedabad. 

Disturbances at Barejdi, Nadiad and Vadod were 
offences committed by a few misguided hands purely 
under the Indian Railways Act. Tq put them down 
a8 serious offences of waging of war against the Crown 
or conspiracy seemed to me to be stepping beyond the 
limits of all reasonable proportions. There was no 
intention anywhere in Gujarat to subvert the Gov- 
ernment and to wage war against the Crown and until 
the appointment of special tribunals under the Defence 
of India Act authorities investigating these offences took 
the same sensible view of the matter. The only intention 
alleged against the offenders was out of sympathy to 
the sufferers to save lives of many mill-hands in Abmeda- 
bad by delaying the special train of European soldiers. 
The cases of Barejdi and Vadod seemed to me to be 
very hard. I believe it was unfortunate that no appeal 
was allowed on the decisions of the tribunals. 


Governor of Bombay. 


i could not close my statement without expressing 
a debt of gratitude to Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of 
Bombay, whose strong liberal principles of Government 
must have lent great support to the Collectors of Ahmeda- 
bad and Kaira in their cool and considerate judgment 
in dealing with the situation although perhaps they 
might have had to yield to the official etiquette in sub- 
mitting to some of the wishes of their immediate superior. 


Mr. KRISHNALAL N. DESAI, M.A., LL.B., Secretary, Gujarat Sabha ; Member, All-India Congress Committee. 


In Ahmedabad the disturbances occurred only on the 
10th and the 11th April last. 

In some quarters it is said that the disturbances were 
a result of the agitation of the Satyagrahis against the 
Rowlatt Act. 


VoL. 0 


I do not think there is any truth in this. So far as 
Ahmedabad is concerned the Satyagraha Sabha was 
founded in February and since then some four or five 
public meetings were held where the Rowlatt Act was 
explained, Many of the leading Satyagrahis of Ahmeda- 
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bad attended these meetings and every one was interested 
to see that nothing that was inconsistent with the tenets 
of Satyagraha was preached. I was myself present at 
almost all these meetings and I can safely assert that 
the speeches delivered were always moderate in tone. 
In fact the essentials of Satyagraha —Satya and Ahimsa 
(truth and non-violence) coupled with the determination 
to suffer rather than to injure—were the main points 
of the various speeches. The Rowlatt Act was also 
explained in all its details by competent speakers and 
there was no misrepresentation about that Act. On 
4th April Mr. Chatfield, the District Magistrate, sent 
for us, and Mr. Patel, Mr. Jivanlal and myself inter- 
viewed him that evening and assured him that we will 
see that the 6th April will pass away peacefully. Ins- 
tructions were issued, that after the evening of the 5th 
nobody should be asked to suspend his business. 6th 
April was announced as a day of fast and a general sus- 
pension of all work. The day was observed as such 
in Ahmedabad also. A huge procession consisting of a 
motley group of persons of all castes and creeds started 
at 3 p.m. from outside the Panch Kuwa. The crowd 
now and then might have numbered a hundred thousand 
persons. This huge procession went to the river-side 
and there Mahatma Gandhi’s message was read from 
three platforms and specches delivered to about 70,000 
persons. The celebration was peaceful. The mill-hands 
had joined. The crowd even during the dreary April 
days went on so peacefully that any impartial observer 
could sce that it had no desire to make or cause mischief. 


On the morning of the 10th while I was going to court 

I was asked by some one to go to the house of Mr. V. J. 
Patel who had just received a telegram about Mr.Gandhi’s 
arrest. I went there immediately. We were discussing 
the way in which we should calm down the public feeling 
which was likely to be exasperated at this ill news. But. 
before we had hardly come to a definite conclusion the 
news had spread like wild fire. About 10 to 15 minutes 
after I reached Mr. Patel’s house I received information 
that several shopkeepers had closed their shops and 
there was going to be a general strike. I immediately 
went to the Buzor, conversed with several shopkeepers 
but found that public feeling was very strong on the 
point and it was impossible to persuade the ever-increas- 
ing crowd to resume work. When I saw that it was all 
@ question of feeling suddenly roused on hearing the 
news I thought time would be a powerful element in 
toning down these feelings and so I simply requested 
and entreated the people to go home, if they had no 
desire to resume work, and not to assemble in crowds. 
I also went home at about 12 noon. At about 2 p.m. 
I heard that several mill-hands had struck work after 
12 noon. I also learnt that a crowd was causing damage 
to the Cinema just opposite Ranchhodlal’s fountain. 
I went there ; Mr. Patel, Mr. Kanuga and Mr. Kothari 
were there. On my way I remonstrated with a few 
mill-hands I met, that Mr. Gandhi was arrested because 
he sought arrest and that it was the first essential of 
the fight he was conducting that people should behave 
peaceably and as if nothing had happened. From 
Ranchhodlal’s fountain I went to the Gujarat Sabha 
‘office where I received a telephonic message that a crowd 
was collecting near the railway station. I immedately 
left for that place. On my way near Mahavir’s temple 
I met Mr. Kothari and he told me that though the mob 
was excited it was notunruly. I saw there Mr. Chimanlal 
J. Chinai, a Satyagrahi. He was trying to disperse the 
crowd. The crowd was asked to disperse and go to 
the river-side where.a public meeting was arranged to 
explain Mahatma Gandhi’s message of peace and love. 
While on Richey Road I saw four wounded persons 

brought to Dr. Kanuga’s dispensary. On inquiry I 

found that these were the victims of Prem Darwaza 

firing. The sight of these wounded greatly excited the 

mob on the Richey Road. With a view to avoid any 

catastrophe there, we arranged to lead the crowd to the 

river-bed where a meeting was arranged. On my way 

to the meeting place I went to Mr. Patel and thinking 

that as the mill-hands had struck work the presence of 


Shrimati Anasuya Ben may enable us to persuade them 
to resume work, Mr. Patel, Mr. Indulal and myself 
sent a joint message to her at Bombay asking her to 
come immediately.. After reaching the meeting plece 
I conferred with Mr. Patel and then left the meeting to 
go to Prem Darwaza. I reached there at about 6-30 or 
6-45 p.m. On my way near the Panch Kuwa gate I was 
told that a rumour was in the air that a peaceful orcwd 
was fired upon by one European gentleman and some 
violent words were also said to have been spoken by twc 
Europeans disparaging Mr. Gandhi. This exasperated 
the crowd. Definite inquiries on the spot were out of 
question. The crowd had begun to grow disorderly 
since about 2-30 p.m. The District Superintendent of 
“Police and the District Magistrate arrived there at about 
5 p.m. A careful handling of the situation in time near 
the Prem gate would have changed the whole aspect 
and I am sure the District Magistrate who is very popular 
if early at the scene would have been able to ease public 
feeling and thus avoid any further catastrophe. Even 
after the arrival of the armed police I think firing was 
unnecessarily resorted to. 


The night of the 10th passed off quietly. In the 
morning I went at about 7-45 a.m. to the railway station 
thinking that Anasuya Ben might come. On my way 
to the station I found two or three small groups of men 
only. I also met two police Sub-Inspectors who told me 
that things were assuminga normal aspect. I reached 
the station at about 8 a.m. There I received Anasuya 
Ben’s message that our telegram was received late and 
so she could not come but authorised me to issue any 
handbill, I liked, over her signature. The mail arrived 
at about 8-30 a.m. and I immediately went away with 
Mr. Kalidas J. Jhaveri who arrived from Bombay by 
the Gujarat mail to Mr. Patel’s house in Anasuya Ben’s 
motor. On our way there we learnt that a false rumour 
about Anasuya Ben’s arrest was already in the air 
exasperating public fecling. With a view to counteract 
the evil effects of this false rumour I immediately got 
issued a leaflet over Anasuya Ben’s signature stating 
that she was free in Bombay. The leaflet is.attached.* 
On our way to Mr. Patel’s we encountered some two 
or three groups of men and to all these we showed 
Anasuya Ben’s telegram J had just received and explained 
to them that she was free in Bombay. When we reached 
Mr. Patel’s house I was told that he was out since early 
morning. As I wanted to issue a handbill over Anasuys 
Ben’s signature we went again in search of Mr. Patel 
and Mr. Yajnik. When the motor we were occupying 
had come near the gate just opposite to the Victoria 
Gardens we were stopped by a crowd of Dhcda and 
Vagharis coming out of Bechardas mills. These were 
almost all armed with bamboo sticks. Mr. Kalidas and 
myself asked them to return and told them that it was 
Anasuya Ben’s special desire that they should resume 
work, They would not hear us. The crowd simply 
asked us to produce Anasuya Ben. We tried to quiet 
them down but all of a sudden some one from behind 
flung a stone or two at the motor. This was immediately 
followed by two or three blows of sticks against the 
motor. The hood was slightly damaged. The crowd 
went away towards the Gujarat Club side without heeding 
us. We were informed that a-crowd had assembled 
near the Oriental Insurance Company’s office and we 
went there. The motor was sent away and we walked 
the distance. Near that office I saw Mr. Maganbhai 
Chaturbhai Patel and Mr. Majmudar, Barrister, and 
others persuading the crowd. It was here that I got 
separated from Mr. Kalidas. As Mr. Patel was not 
there and as I was told that Mr. Patel had gone to river- 
side I ran over to the river-side picking up Mr. Kothari 
on my way but did not find Mr. Patel. I again returned 
and went towards Pankor Naka but by this time it 
was sufficiently certain that though the crowds listened 
to us they were in no mood to heed us. I saw a crowd 
near the Proprietory High School. After once more 
remonstrating with the crowd I ran over to Anasuys 
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Ben’s residence at Mirzapur on learning that Mr. Patol 
and Dr. Kanuga were seen there last. I found there a 
few mill-hands. I explained to them the necessity of 
keeping peace and dispersing. From thence I again 
went to Mr. Patel’s and thenco to the District Court. 
Here I saw clouds of smoke coming from the side of 
Lal Darwaza. I hastened there. ‘The Matriculation 
Mandap was on fire. I went in the compound and 
tried to help the contractor’s men as best I could. I 
was suddenly asked by some one there to phone to the 
water works Engineer for water. I ran over towards 
K. B. Rustamji’s bungalow but was told on my way 
that there were only 3 or 4 feet of water in the cistern. 
I again returned and went to Mr. Patel who had returned. 
There I drafted in consultation with Mr. Indulal and 
Mr. Patel the notice to be issued over Anasuya Ben’s 
signature. This is annexed.* This was scnt to the 
Press and issued at about 12 noon and freely distributed. 
After sending the draft to the press I thought it advisable 
to send another telegram to Anusaya Ben asking her 
to come down. I sent it at about 11 P.m. but as the 
telegraph office had by this time been raided by the mob 
the telegram was despatched through the railway effice. 
Unfortunately even this telegram did not reach Anasuya 
Ben in time. The crowd had by 10-15 a.m. gone beyond 
control. At 10-45 while I was at Mr. Patel’s some 
one came running saying that the crowd was coming 
towards the telegraph office. I hastened to the office 
with Mr. Fulshankar, pleader, and Mr. Kalidas Jhaveri 
with a view to save these lines of communication. When 
we reached the place the office was already in possession 
of the mob and I noticed flames coming out. I returned 
to Mr. Patel’s and went home at about 12 noon. Before 
leaving for the telegraph office I heard firing opposite 
to the Bank of Bombay at about 10-30 a.m. By the 
time I returned home at 12 the armed police had taken 
possession of almost all the important public buildings. 
At about 2 p.m. I again went to Mr. Patel’s house. 
During the interval it was impossible to find out where 
the mob was. It had melted away in small gangs causing 
mischief to the various police chowkies, etc. From 2 P.M. 
to about 6 I was at Mr. Patel’s. By that time owing 
to the posting of military at several centres the situation 
had again come under control. On the morning of the 
12th I again went to Mr. Patel’s at about 9. Martial 
Law was declared at about 10 a.m. on the 12th. In 
view of the altered situation after the arrival of the 
military I think this was unnecessary. The main road 
was closed to all pedestrian traffic. On the 12th I 
returned from Mr. Patel’s at about 11-30 a.m. At about 
11-15 a State telegram despatched from Anand by Seth 
Ambalal Sarabhai was received at my place stating 
that Mahalma Gandhi and Anasuya Ben were free at 
Bombay and that the latter desired me to request the 
mill-hands to resume work. I immediately got it pub- 
lished. I annex the notice.f At about 3 p.m. Seth 
Ambalal Sarabhai came to me directly from the railway 
station. I explained to him the whole situation. He 
went home and returned at about 5-30 p.m. with Mr. 
Patel and Dr. Kanuga. Wo all went in his motor to- 
wards the Kankaria side to see if we could meet any 
rioters. But we found none and returned. 

From this narration it will be clear that the authorities 
on the morning of the 11th did not suspect any further 
mischief. They thought that things would assume 
and were assuming a normal aspect. I think the ex- 
Perience of the evening of the 10th ought to have been 
& sufficient lesson and the authorities ought to have 
been more alert and armed police should have been 
kept ready at several centres on the evening of the 10th. 
Had this been done the 11th would have passed away 
quietly. Unfortunately even on the 11th the armed 
Police appeared on the scene after about 10-30 a.m. 

The question naturally arises as to who were the 
Persons constituting this mysterious mob. I encountered . 
several groups and I can safely say that these consisted 
mostly of Vagharis, Dheds and Marwaris with a sprink- 
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ling of a few middle class men. There were mill-hands 
also but the spinners were more in evidence than the 
weavers. In this connection it will be pertinent to note 
that the epinners of about a dozen mills constituting 
the Raipur group were on strike during the fortnight 
preceding the llth April. Moreover the whole was a 
spontaneous act of feelings roused by the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi. The false rumour of Anasuya Ben’s arrest 
on the morning of 11th accentuated the whole situation. 
The great respect in which these two are held by the 
masses in general and the mill-hands in particular was 
the chief cause of this spontaneous outburst of popular 
feeling at the ill-advised action of the Government of 
India in arresting Mr. Gandhi who was on a peaceful 
mission. There was absolutely no organisation behind 
it. As @ protest against the ill-considered action of the 
authorities in arresting Mr. Gandhi this feeling mani- 
fested itself mainly against the authorities. People had 
already begun to consider bureaucracy as likely to do 
any ill-conceived action flouting public opinion. The 
internment orders against Mrs. Besant and others, the 
passing of the Rowlatt Bills in the teeth of the unani- 
mous opposition from the public and the numerous 
arrests in the Punjab had made the public too ready 
to hear of any such further action of the bureaucracy. 
Thus even the false news of Anasuya Ben’s arrest was * 
believed in spite of our assertions to the contrary. The 
feeling was not against the British Raj. It was only 
against the bureaucratic system. 


ANNEXURE A. 


Public Notice. 


+ The rumour that has spread to-day in Ahmedabad, 
that I have been arrested, is not true ; up to now I have 
not been arrested. My request is that no mill-hands © 
should make any disturbance. 


AnasuyA SARABHAI 
Bombay ; 


Dated 11th April 1919. 


ANNEXURE B. 


Warning to mill-hands. 


I have heard that the labouring class of Ahmedabad 
is excited on account of the news of Mahatma Gandhiji 
being arrested. It is a matter for great regret that an 
order was issued restricting Mahatma Gandhiji, and we 
must sit quiet in order to show our regret. Our purpose 
will not be served by making a disturbance or by doing 
injury to the life and property of any one. On the 
contrary, by doing so, we spoil the fight of Mahatma 
Gandhiji. 

Therefore, it is my special suggestion to the mill labour- 
ing class of Ahmedabad that on this extremely painful 
occasion they should make no disturbance or mischief 
of any kind and should do their work quietly. Those 
who do not go to their work should sit at home and pray 
to God. 

It is my particular advice that all should on this 
occasion observe perfect peace for the sake of your love 
and respect for Mahatma Gandhiji and for me, for the 
sake of the work begun by him and for the sake of the 
honour of Ahmedabad city. 

This our fight is just for bearing pain. And if we 
remain firm with patience and peace, then the victory 
will be ours in the end. 


Anasvya SARABHAI, 
Dated 11th April 1919. 
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ANNEXURE C. 


Public Notice. 


In the telegram just received by me at 11-30 the news 
has arrived that Mahatma Gandhiji and Shrs Anasuya 
Ben are at large in Bombay and are quite well. They 
are not under restraint of any kind. 

It is the special request of Shri Anasuya Ben to the 
labourer class that they should return to work and do 


their work peacefully without making disturbance of 
any kind. 


Written by the servant, 


KRISHNALAL NaRSILAL Desat. 
AHMEDABAD ; Alias BacuvusHal. 


12th April 1919. 


Mr. VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI PATEL, Bar.-at-Law, Secretary, Satyagraha Sabha, Ahmedabad 


The Government of India committed a grave error 
in passing the Rowlatt Act in the month of March in 
the teeth of the united opposition of the country with 
undue haste and at a very inopportune time. This 
exasperated the people whose political consciousness 
had been awakened by the inception of the Home Rule 
propaganda. In order to direct the violent agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act into peaceful and law-abiding 
channel and to offer an effective opposition to the high- 
handed action of the authorities in flouting public opinion 
Mr. Gandhi started the Satyagraha movement during the 

- last week of February. I am one of the Secretaries of 
the local Satyagraha Sabha of which Mr. Gandhi is the 
President. During the month of March four public 
meetings were held to explain to the public the Rowlatt 
Act. Speeches were made explaining to the people the 
obnoxious clauses of the Rowlatt Act and true spirit of 
Satyagraha. I was present at almost all these meetings. 
Speeches were moderate in tone. 

On the 3rd April I received a note from Mr. Chatfield 
in connection with the hartal on the 6th. 

Messrs. Jivanlal V. Desai, Krishnalal N. Desai and 
myself saw him in the evening as desired by him. Special 
leaflets were issued that after the evening of the 5th 
no attempt should be made by anybody to ask anyone 
to close his shop or to strike work. 

In the morning of the 6th volunteers were called and 
instructed how to keep order in the procession. People 
collected in large numbers before time and so the pro- 
cession was started from the appointed place (Manilal 
Mansion) at about 3 p.m. Large number of people also 
joined on the way. Ladies also joined. The procession 
was quite orderly and peaceful. 

At about 5 p.m. some 50,000 people assembled in the 
tiver-bed. The meeting was divided in 3 parts. 
Mr. Gandhi’s message was read and explained. Messrs. 
Jivanlal, Indulal and Chinoy were amongst the principal 
speakers. The meeting dispersed quietly. In the morning 
of the 10th a telegram addressed to the Ashram was re- 
ceived by me between 8and94.m. Isenta copy of it to 
the Ashram. An hour after another telegram addressed 
to me was received with a full message from Mr. Gandhi. 
Members of the committee were sent for and the tran- 
slation of the message was sent to the Press. I felt 
that the Government of India had committed a very 
serious mistake in thus arresting Mr. Gandhi who was 
on a mission of peace to Punjab. The news of the arrest, 
coming at a time when the whole political atmosphere 
was surcharged with indignation, unsettled the public 
mind. While we were discussing as to what steps should 
be adopted to ease public feeling the news of Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest spread in the city like wild-fire and people closed 
down their shops. Attempts were made to persuade 
people to open their shops but to no purpose. At about 
2 p.m. I was called to pacify a crowd creating distur- 
bance near the Cinematograph on the Richey Road. 
I addressed them from the window of the adjoining 
house and they dispersed. Again at about 3 p.m. I 
was called at another place on the Richey Road. Messrs. 
Acton and Kothawala were then trying to disperse the 
crowd and I addressed them from an Otta and dispersed 
them. At about 5 p.m. I got information about the 
firing near Prem Darwaza and so I started to go there. 
While on the Richey Road I was informed that things 
were quiet there. Unfortunately at this time some 


three or four wounded persons came to Dr. Kanuga’s 
dispensary from Prem Darwaza. After treating them 
Dr. Kanuga directed them to be taken to the civil 
hospital. The crowd at the Richey Road began to be 
uncontrollable at the sight of these victims of Prem 
Darwaza firing. I thought the safest course was to 
take the crowd away to the river-bed where a meeting 
was arranged. I sent word to the members of my 
committee to induce the crowd to go to the river bed. 
I myself went there with some 500 people. Thousands 
of people began to follow. Within a very short time 
30 to 40 thousand people assembled and the meeting 
was held about an hour earlier than previously announced. 
The meeting was divided into three parts. Mr. Gandhi’s 
message was read over and explained. Mrs. Gandhi, 
who was specially requested to attend, appealed to the 
people to resume work next morning. The meeting 
dispersed at about 9 p.m. Many of us patrolled in the 
city till 11 p.m. exhorting the people to open their shops 
next morning and resume work. The night passed off 
quietly. 

In the early morning of the 11th about a dozen volun- 
teers from Mr. Gandhi’s Ashrama whom I had specially 
sent for came to me and I instructed them to move 
about in the city and see that everything was quiet and 
people were returning to their work. I went to the 
civil hospital with Dr. Kanuga and Mr. Indulal to see 
the wounded but were asked to come at 4 P.M. Then 
we passed by the Richey Road. Some peop'e had 
opened their shops. We advised others to do so. Mr. 
Kothawala met us at Char Rasta. He told as that 
things were getting normal and there was no cause for 
anxiety. Then we went to the Prem Darwaza. Some 
troops were there and there was a large crowd of mill- 
hands standing near the place. We advised them to 
disperse, but they did not. Then we went to Mr. Amritlal 
Mulchand Mehta. He was not at home. We returned 
to Prem [arwaza and just at that time Mr. Chatfield 
and Mr. Boyd came there. I had a talk with Mr. Chatfield. 
I told him that there was no appearance of any trouble 
on the Richey Road side but the mill hands that had 
assembled there did not disperse and we were trying 
to disperse them. I also told him that none of us had 
much influence with the mill hands and I expected 
Anasuya Fen whom I had wired the previous evening 
to return by Gujarat mail. We induced the mob 
to follow us to her bungalow and informed them that 
she was coming by mail. Dr. Kanuga and myself walked 
in front and Mr. Yajnik was following the crowd. About 
a couple of hundred came with us to the bungalow and 
there we exhorted them to go on work and to behave 
peacefully and that they should influence others to do 
so. Mr. Amritlal Mehta who had come there also assisted 
us in advising them. While we were advising them 
Anasuya Een’s car came and we were informed that she 
had not arrived by mail as was expected. Rumours 
were afloat that An:suya Fen was arrested and therefore 
the mill hands who were excited began to go out of our 
control. We went from there to the Shakbagar, but 
there was nobody there. Then we passed by the Female 
Training College and near the Raikhad mill saw a large 
crowd coming with sticks. Woe succeeded in persuading 
some of them to give up their sticks to us but all did 
not accept our suggestion. As soon as we entered the 
Bhadar gate near the Gujarat Club we saw the Univer- 
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sity mandap on flames. Mr. Indulal was*sent to fetch 
my daughter and the daughters of Dr. Sumant from the 
Female Training College. He returned with them and 
after my daughter was brought to my house Mr. Indulal 
went to Dr. Sumant with his daughters. In the mean- 
while the group of offices in Bhad.r were set on fire. 
The Bombay Bank ;uard fired and 2 wounded men fell 
in front of my house. Some of the Ashram people 
came and informed at that time that the mob was abso- 
lutely uncontro: lable. 

I asked them and some other people standing there 
to remove the wounded people to the hospital. I had 
received a telegram from the Associated Press for detailed 
information by wire. We drafted the wire. Meanwhile 
Mr. Krishnalal N. Desai came to my place with Anasuya 
Pen’s message to him that she could not come but autho- 
rised him to issue any handbills we liked over her sig- 
nature. A leaflet was drafted and issued. Another 
message was sent by Mr. Krishnalal to Anasuya Ben 
asking her to come over immediately. The telegraph office 
was on fire at the time. Messages were not received 
in that office and they were sent to the station. The 
Press message was returned but the other one was accept- 
ed but unfortunately did not reach Anusuya Ben in time. 

Between 12 and 1 P.M. somebody came and told me 
that many people were wounded and were being removed 
roughly as there was no arrangement. I gave him a 
note to Dr. Solomon of civil hospital for stretchers. 
By 12 noon the military pickets were posted at several 
important centres and the crowd had consequently 


melted away into small groups causing mischief to the 
various police chowkies. 

Mr. Rao came at about 3 P.M. at my place and then 
we went to the hospital, as we heard that some European 
gentleman was seriously wounded. We saw a large 
number of wounded people there and heard that a ser- 
geant was killed on the Richey Road. We returned at 
about 5 p.m. No disturbance occurred in the city after 
6 P.M. and the posting of military pickets had brought 
the situation well under control. 

In the morning of the 12th we went to the station te 
receive Anasuya l’en but we were told that the mail was 
late by some hours. We returned and on our way back 
we stopped for some time at Mr. Krishnalal Desai’s. 
On my return home I learnt that martial law was pro- 
claimed in the city at about 10 a.m. At about 12 I 
got a message from Seth Ambalal from Anand to the 
effect that he had personally seen Mr. Gandhi at Bombay 
and that he and Anasuya ten were free there. I circu- 
lated the news in the city, and sent a message to 
Mr. Gandhi to come to Ahmedabad at once. In the 
afternoon Seth Ambalal came to my place and Dr. Kanuga 
Mr. Desai and myself went with him on the Kankaria 
side. Mr.Gandhi and Anasuya Pen came by mail on 
the 13th and went straight to Shahi Pagh. They came 
to my place with Mr. Boyd at about 11 a.m. and we 
all went to the Ashram and arranged to call a meeting 
the next day. 

The martial law was withdrawn on the morning of 
the 14th. 


Memorandum of the committee appointed by the GUJARAT SABHA, Ahmedabad. 


The committee of the Gujrat Sabha submits the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the causes of the disturbances 
that took place in April last and the measures taken to 
cope with them :— 

1. The remote causes of the disturbances are to be 
found in the economic conditions resulting from the war. 
Shortage of foodstuffs and cloth and the consequent 
rise in their prices increased the stress of life while the 
wages and earnings of the large mass of people did not 
increase proportionately. Administration of the system 
of control and other measures taken by Government to 
relieve the economic stress hit many traders hard and 
was not understood by the large masses of people who 
vaguely felt that the Government was responsible for the 
situation. The complete failure of monsoon last year 
deepl» accentuated the économic hardships of the middle 
and the poor classes. 

2. The altered political situation had made the people 
very sensitive to political events. Dissatisfaction with 
the present status of disqualification and inferiority and 
aspirations for greater rights and liberty with limited 
prospects of their validation, existed before the war. 
But desire for self-government and self-determination 
was considerably heightened by the happenings of the 
war and the declarations of liberal principles by American 
and European statesmen. The attempts made by the 
Anglo-Indian Press in India and the Indo-British Associa- 
tion in England. to thwart the Montagu-Chelméford 
Reform Scheme caused deep resentment which was also 
directed against British officials in India, the large 
majority of whom were believed to be firmly opposed to 
the reform scheme. The feelings expressed in the Press 
and platform permeated large sectiops of the masses 
including petty traders, artisans and labourers. 


3. In this atmosphero of strained hopes and sensitive ~ 


discontent was passed the Rowlatt Act towards the end 
of March last. It was generally felt that the Act con- 
stitutes a gross violation of the principies of liberty aad 
justice and was resented as a mark of insult and 
humiliation. It roused a volume of political feeling 
and agitation the like of which hay never been wit- 
nessed. before. The Satyagraha movement inaugurated 
by Mr. Gandhi on 24th February 1919 awakened pro- 
found enthusiasm and enhanced tho popular dcter- 
mination to oppose the measure at any cost. 


4. In-response to Mr. Gandhi's appeal to observe the 
6th April as a day of humiliation and praper a perfect 
hartal was observed in the city on 6th April. A huge 
procession of about 75,000 persons or more including 
some of the leading citizens passed by the main streets 
of the city to river-bed. The large mass of people was 
broken up iuto three sections to which Mr. Gandhi's 
message was read from three platforms. The proces- 
sion and meeting, while they were undoubtedly un- 
paralleled in the annals of the public life of the city, 
were carried out as was expected peacefully and quietly 
and even when some persons were asked at some placcs 
to get down from vehicles force was neither threatened 
nor used. 

5. Tho leading members of the local Satyagraha Sabha 
began the Satyagraha campaign on 7th April by selling 
copies of Hind Swarajya written by Mr. Gandhi. The 
sale continued on 8th and 9th April, and though it 
evoked enthusiasm where it took place, it did not cause 
any undue excitement. A public meeting was held on 
9th April under the auspices of the Satyagraha Sabha 
to explain the commencement of tho Satyagraha move- 
ment, and it passed off quietly. The minds of the 
people were undoubtedly excited by the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act. 

6. In this surcharged atmosphcre came the news of 
Mr. Gandhi's arrest. The news spread like wild-fire 
throughout the city and was most deeply resented. 
It should be noted that Mr. Gandhi has honoured 
‘Ahmedabad by making it his head-quarters while he is 
loved and respected as a spiritual and political leader 
in the whole of India; the feelings of love and rever- 
ence cherished for him in this city aro extraordinary. 
On hearing the news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest the people, 
following the recent example of 6th April, began to 
shut their shops and proclaim a hartal. The labourers 
also left the mills at about 12 noon to join their fellow 
citizens who had struck work. 

7. Disturbance took place at Prem Darwaza where 
an excited crowd came into collision with the police 
when they fired on it and one police constable was 
killed. Members of the committee have no personal 
knowledge of this disturbance nor are they in a posi- 
tion to trace the immediate causes of the same. 

8. Crowds had also collected at Richey Road and it 
was due to the efforts of local leadera of Satyagraha 
movement that a collision was averted between a party 
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of armed police and the people who were bitterly ex- 
cited by news of firing at Prem Darwaza and the sight 
of the persons wounded there. : 

9. A public meeting was held at the river-bed where 
it was addressed from three platforms. A translation 
or tne eummary of Mr. Gandhi’s message to the Press 
on his arrest was read out. All the speakers, including 


Mrs. Gandhi, exhorted the people to resume work from * 


next day and to studiously refrain from violence. There 
is no doubt, however, that the firing at Prem Darwaza 
and the wounding of about 8 persons including some 
boys rankled deep in the minds of some people. 

10. In the early morning of the 1ith all appeared 
quiet and a few shops were found to be open in differ- 
ent parts of the city. Some lcaders went about the 
city persuading the people to open shops and resume 
work. Though the mill-hands had not gone to work 
the situation looked hopeful and the general impression 
was that things would resume their normal aspcct as 
the day advanced. A crowd had however gathered at 
Prem Darwaza opposite the military picket that had 
been posted there after disturbance took place on the 
previous evening and efforts to draw it away or dis- 
perse it were not quite successful. 

11. At about 8 P.m., however, a wild rumour started 
in the city that Miss Anasuya Sarabhai, who is exceed- 
ingly popular among the mill-hands on account of great 
services rendered to them, was arrested in Bombay 
and the rumour was given countenance by the circum- 
stance that she did not arrive by the Gujrat mail as 
was expected. While efforts were being made to coun- 
teract the, rumour large and small crowds armed with 
lathis and bamboos began to appear near the bhadar 
and the adjoining localities. The situation then ap- 
peared very nearly out of control, when all hopes of 
improving it vanished, as the Matriculation pandal and 
Government buildings were set on fire one after another. 
After military pickets were stationed at the Bhadar and 
the Government buildings near by, the crowd retreated 
into the city and was broken up into small bands of 
people which proceeded to commit acts of violence. 
Mr. Fraser, an European Sergeant, was murdered on 
the Richey Road at noon and police chowkies and 
doors of many city gates were burnt in the course of 
the day, arms were forcibly removed from the Swami- 
narayan temple and the houses of two Indian magis- 
trates were also looted. 

12. The firing at Prem Darwaza coming at thé top of 
Mr. Gandhi's arrest infuriated the mob and the rumour 
about Miss Anasuya’s arrest added fuel to fire. The 
disturbance evidenced no desire to overthrow the 
British Government or to raise a standard of rebellion 
against it. It was sudden outburst of popular indig- 
nation. 


Measures. 


18, The authorities seriously erred in not stationing 
police pickets at important centres in the city after 
what occurred at Prem Darwaza on the 10th evening. 
They contented themselves, however, with stationing 
a small party at Prem Darwaza and left the whole 
city practically unguarded. The police arrangements 
appeared to have broken down completely on that day 
and, while it is possible that with the best police 
arrangements the Matriculation pandal or a Govern- 
ment building might have been set to flames suddenly 
by a crowd, it is certain that it could never have pro- 
ceeded with further mischief and would have been 
very soon brought under control by a police party sta- 
tioned near by. 

14. We have no remarks to offer on the shots that 
were fired on the 11th in the different parts in the 
city as we are not in possession of all the facts con- 
nected with them. It would, however, appear that the 
action of the police generally was dictated py the 
necessities of the situaton. 

15. Before offering our remarks on the introduction 
of the martial law on the morning of the 12th, we 
would pause to summarise a few facts bearing on the 
matter. Firstly, the military pickets which were 
stationed at Bhadar and at tho Government buildings 
near by at about 12 a.m. succeeded in clearing the whole 


of the adjoining area in a very short time. Thus the 
main road from Bhadar right up to the fountain ap- 
peared practically vacant at noon. Secondly, nowhere 
in the city did the crowds dare to resist the military 
and the police pickets when they were sent to disperse 
them. ‘Thirdly, no disturbance appears to have taken 
place or no mischievous crowds appear to have gathered 
within the city after 6 P.M. on the 11th. Fourthly, 
military pickets were placed at all important centres 
in the city by the evening of the 11th and it appeared 
as if the city was placed in the hands of the military 
and had been brought under complete control. Fifthly, 
though wild rumours about crowds of villagers march- 
ing on Ahmedabad were current on the 11th as well as 
the 12th no such crowd is reported to have entered the 
city walls on either of these days. a 

16. It would thus appear that measures taken by 
Government on 11th had proved sufficient to cope with 
the disturbances that had taken place. The situation 
on the morning of tho 12th was perfectly calm. People 
had begun to be ampressed with the fear of police and 
military action. The proclamation of martial law 
therefore at about 9 a.M. of the 12th appears to the 
committee to have been wholly uncalled for and unneces- 
sary. The translation of the notice issued by the military 
officer under whose charge the city was placed was as 
follows :— 


“ Instructions to the military sent into tha cily. 

1. The military will fire on a crowd of more than ten 
persons. 

2. Any man _secn outside his house between 7 P.M. 
and 6 a.m. and not halting after being warned, will be 
killed by bullets. 

G. S. Frazer, 
" Officer Commanding Ahmedabad Brigade.” 
AHMEDABAD: 
12th April 1919. 


Tho notice is couched in the widest terms. It did not 
contemplate any notice to be given to a crowd of ten to 
disperse before it was fired upon, nor did it take account 
of the nature of the crowd. This led to innocent persons 
going on peaceful vocations being killed. The same 
remarks apply in a far greater degree to the continuance 
of the martial law regime on the 13th and 14th when it 
was revoked. 

To sum up therefore, the causes of the disturbances 
were— 

A.—Remote. 
(1) the economic hardships resulting from the war, 
(2) the political awakening and the consequential 
consciousness of the people, 
(3) apprehensions relating to the reforms and the 
attitude of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
towards them. 


B—Proximate. 

(4) the passing of the Rowlatt Act, 

(5) the sudden arrest of Mr. Gandhi, 

(6) firing’ at Prem Darwaza, and 

(7) falsc rumour of Miss Anasuya’s arrest. 

As regards the measures taken to cope with the dis- 
turbances tho committee submits that— 

(1) it was a serious mistake not to have stationed 
any police or military pickets at the important 
centres in the city on the morning of the 11th, 

(2) the firing on the 11th where it took place would 
appear to be dictated by necessity, and 

(3) the proclamation of the martial law, and the 
notice issued under it, on the 12th, 13th and 
14th were absolutely uncalled for and unneces- 
sary. 

Ramanpual M. NILKANTH. 
HaritaL Desaipnal Desat. 
JIVANLAL VaRAsRaI Desat. 
VALLUBHAI J. PATEL. 
Inputat K. Yasue; 
AHMEDABAD : KarisnnaLat N. Desal. 
28th November 1919. 


‘Nole—All tho signatories oxcopt Mr, Yajnik were subsequently 
examined as witnesses, 


Written Statements of Witnesses, Viramgam. 


See also Written Statements of :— 


Mr, G. E. Chatfield, LC.S., page 224. . 
Mr, J, A, Guider, C.LE., page 239, 


Mr. F. H. CALDECOTT, Assistant Collector of Salt and Excise, Kharaghoda Sub-division. 


On the 12th April 1919 at about 3 p.m., I received a chit 
from Mr. Prescott saying that a light engine had come 
in from Viramgam and had brought in the railway 
Traffic Inspecor who had been badly hit about the head 
by rioters at Viramgam, and asking me to send the 
doctor to his bungalow to attend to the Traffic Inspector. 
This I, of course, did at once. I also rode down imme- 
diately to Mr. Prescott’s bungalow and saw the Traffic 
Inspector, from whom I gathered facts of what was 
going on in Viramgam. I then told Mr. Prescott to 
collect as many of the main ‘stores sepoys as he could, 
as I intended to go off to Viramgam, with as little delay 
as possible. Having done this, I rode across to the 
engine-driver’s bungalow and arranged with the driver 
who had just brought in the Traffic Inspector to take us 
back to Viramgam with three ordinary wagons attached 
to the engine. From here I rode back to the sepoys’ 
lines and gave instructions to the Khan Bahadur and 
Subedar to get as many of their men ready as soon as 
possible. 

2. We all eventually got off after the regular train 
had left Kharaghoda for Viramgam. With Mr. Prescott 
and myself were the Subedar and 56 rank and file. 

3. When we reached Patri, I got the Station Master 
to wire the Station Master, Jhund, to detain the passen- 
ger train there so as to let us pass and get into Viramgam 
before it. These instructions were carried out. When 
we got one and a half miles outside Viramgam we were 
informed by the permanent-way gangsmen that the 
lines had been pulled up ; so we had to finish the remain- 
der of the journey on foot, reaching Viramgam a little 
after sunset. Considerable looting was taking place 
in the station yard from wagons on our arrival. Our 
sepoys, however, cleared the whole yard within five 
minutes after firing | volley or two in the air. I then 
went to the Station Master’s bungalow to see what had 
happened to that official whom I found in rathor a per- 
turbed state of mind. I gave him a guard to look after 
his bungalow and then went across to Mr. Thornley’s 
mill to see.what had happened to him, but I found he 
had left for Kharaghoda by bullock cart across country 
taking with him his engineer and family. I then went 
across to the missionary’s bungalow where I luckily found 
all correct. I left a couple of sepoys here also to guard 
the bungalow. From’ there I proceeded straight to the 
Government treasury where I found considerable damage 
had been done and looting was going on in the treasury 
room. To save what remained of the treasury and to 
Tescue the police armed guards I had to take some 
stern steps. After order had been restored one man 
was found dead near the treasury after we had entered 
the office and two were found badly wounded (one of 
whom died next day). Another man was found dead 
outside the office compound. Three looters were arrested 
and put under custody. I found the police guard had 
had a very rough time of it and were ina very demoralised 
state. I collected (after some time) ten armed police- 
men, who were hidden away in different places, and gave 
them a Jamadar and ten of my sepoys, thus leaving a 
guard of twenty armed men over what remained of the 


treasury. Before leaving the treasury I had pulled 
down a corrugated iron barricade which the mob had 
wrecked in front of the treasury compound and from 
behind which some of them had been firing at the police, 
and also patrolled the surrounding area and being satis- 
fied that everything : was quiet I marched the men back 
to the station where I found a special had just arrived 
with 100 men of the 97th Infantry under Major Cochrane 
and Lieutenant Eales. I reported myself to the Major, 
who then went off to the treasury with some of his 
sepoys to see things for himself. I was left behind to 
help Lieutenant Eales to choose suitable spots for posting 
guards on roads leading to the town of Viramgam. After 
this was done, I again returned to the station where I 
placed guards of our own men in thestation yard, especial- 
ly on the broad-gauge transhipment platform and metre- 
gauge goods yard. It now being midnight and every- 
thing quiet, I went off with Mr. Prescott to Mr. Thornley’s 
bungalow for the night. Next morning, at the request of 
Major Cochrane, I got up the leading Sethtas of the place 
whom the Major interviewed and who were told to go 
off and advise the people that if shops were not opened 
by the afternoon he would issue a proclamation to the 
effect that if any groups of ten and above were seen 
loitering about in the day-time they would be shot at 
by the military without warning and single persons 
would be liable to the same thing if seen out in the streets 
of the town between sunset and sunrise. It is needless 
to report that this threat had the desired effect and 
everything was normal by -5 P.M. All shops had been 
opened and life was going on as usual. 


4. Rioting had lasted from 11 a.m. of the 12th to, say, 
about 10 p.m. of the same date after which nothing 
happened. During this time the station, post office 
and municipal office had been burnt down and part of 
the treasury had been damaged by fire. The third 
class Magistrate, who gave the order to armed police 
gyard at the treasury to fire at the mob, was eventually 
captured by the rioters, who poured kerosine oil over 
him and burnt him alive. The sepoys on leaving Khara- 
ghoda, I must say, were in‘rather a shaky condition, 
a good many of them being only recruits and not knowing 
what was in front of them. I gave every man who did 
not wish to accompany me the option of falling out, 
but I am glad to say they all refused to do so. After 
we had once started operations at Viramgam the sepoys 
and amaldars settled down, did their work like men and 
I felt proud of them. Mr. Prescott gave me most valu- 
able assistance and thoroughly helped to keep up the 
prestige of the department. The acting Subedar— 
an old soldier—also accompanied me and his presence 
helped to put confidence into pur men. I sent the 
sepoys back the next day by the midday train after 
finding that their services were no longer required. 
The Major asked me to convey a message from him to 
them to the effect that they had done ‘‘ damned well” 
which message was duly conveyed to them. This mes- 
sage bucked the men up immensely and I saw that they 
knew that their services had been appreciated, 
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WRITTEN STATEMENTS OF WITNESSES, VIRAMGAM. 


Mr. M. A. Monsut—Mr. SakEBLAL BAaLVANTRAI THAKORE. 


Mr. M. A. MUNSHI, Station Master, Viramgam, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 


On the 12th April 1919 at about 9 a.m. I saw an 
unusual number of people standing in the third elass 
passengers’ waiting shed. They were not the passengers 
but appeared to me as if they were waiting or looking for 
something. I took no notice of these people, but went 
away in the yard to attend to my work. At this time 
my Traffic Inspector Mr. MacIlvride who had come from 
Kharaghoda by 8 a.m. train was sitting in the waiting 
room. 

At about 10 o’clock, when I-returned from the yard, I 
was informed by the police Jamadar that he had dis- 
persed the crowd from the waiting shed and had advised 
Mr. Macllvride to sit in the luggage office as he considered 
that the waiting room was not the safe place to sit in. 

On arrival of the mail from Bombay, I attended to the 
transhipment and on seeing the metre gauge train for 
Bhavnagar side overcrowded, I went in the yard to order 
some more carriages to be attached to the train. From 
the yard I returned with the carriages at about 11 o’clock 
when I was informed by the Sub-Inspector of police that 
a crowd of rioters had jumped over the fencing in the 
station garden but they were repulsed and that Mr. 
Macllvride had occupied the officer’s rest house (situated 
on the top of the station buildings). Myself and the Sub- 
Inspector went to consult Mr. Macllvride as to whether 
he should remain here or go away by the Bhavnagar 
train. He said he had to attend the work at Ahmedabad 
and therefore he would rather prefer to go to Ahmedabad 
by the 3 p.m. train No. 10 Up. As he was quite safe in 
the officer's rest house, I also agreed that he should 
return to Ahmedabad. Having kept one head watch- 
man and one police constable on the alert, myself and 
the Sub-Inspector of police went home for the breakfast. 
Mr. Macllvride was served with the breakfast in the officer’s 
rest house and I was taking my ihana at home. I was 
informed that a big crowd of rioters has surrounded the 
station buildings and that they have rushed inside the 
telegraph office and broken down all the communication 
and throwing stones at the officer’s rest house. I left 
my khana and appeared on the station where I saw a 
crowd of about one thousand people armed with sticks 
tunning up and down and throwing stones at the station 

- buildings; the crowd consisted of the labour class of 
people, young men and boys, Hindus and Muhammedans. 
Amidst this crowd I saw one young man playing with his 
stick furiously as if he was the head of the rioters. I 
caught him and asked him to explain to me the reasons 
of their disorderly behaviour and as to why they have 
attacked the railway station. He replied to me that 
Thornley Sahib (the Manager of the Alfred Mills) has been 
concealed in the rest house on top of this station buildings, 
I said that the rest house has been occupied by the rail- 
way Traffic Inspector and requested him to go away from 
the railway station. He said there ss Thornley Sahzd. 
I took an oath and suggested that if you tell these men 
not to throw the stones and disperse the crowd, I will 
take you alone with me on the top to assure you that the 
person you suspect was not there. He agreed and lifted 
his hand to stop quiet, but the crowd was in great excite- 
ment and did not care for his order. At this time I saw 
number of people going up on the ladder and in the 


gallery of the rest house. I and the said young man went 
up in the gallery where I saw number of people breaking 
the window glasses of the rest house with the sticks. I 
saw Mr. Macllvride had come out of the rest house and 
standing near the ladder with clerk Nanalal. The people 
standing on the platform and in the garden, were throw- 
ing the stones at random. When two or three stones 
struck me, my staff and the rioters dragged me down the 
ladder and dragged me to my bungalow opposite the plat- 
form ; within ten minutes I came out from the bungalow 
as the doctor informed me that the Traffic Inspector has 
seriously been injured by the rioters. In the meanwhile 
the station buildings was set on fire by the rioters. 

Immediately I issued a very urgent telegram to in- 
form the railway and Government officers of what had 
happened and to send me all sorts of assistance. As the 
telegraph and telephone communications were destroyed 
by the rioters I had to send my message with my Assist- 
ant and two signallers on an engine to Jakhwada station, 
to be despatched from there to Ahmedabad. In the 
meanwhile Mr. Macllvride, who was seriously injured, was 
sent away by my staff on an engine to Kharaghoda. 

Hose pipes were brought to play water on the roof of 
island platform to save from the flames of station build- 
ings but the rioters shouted from a distance that who-so- 
ever makes an effort to extinguish the fire, will be burnt 
alive. 

At about 3 p.m. a gang of about 100 rioters ran towards 
Kharaghoda line and took off two rails of the Khara- 
ghoda line. The permanent way inspector on being in- 
formed by me had taken measures to stop any train 
coming from Kharaghoda a long way off the disturbed 
road. The rioters after taking off the two rails returned 
towards the station and set fire to the signalling cabin 
and to the office of the transhipping staff. In the mean- 
while a big crowd again appeared in the yard where 
number of metre and broad gauge waggons loaded with 
public goods were standing : they opened all the waggons 
and started looting the public goods. At 7-30 P.m. 
Macllvride returned from Kharaghoda with Messrs. 
Caldecott and Prescott with Kharaghoda armed police. 
At this time the rioters were looting the goods set fire to 
waggons 1 loaded with the famine grass fodder and dis- 
appeared. All the grass waggons were saved by sepa- 
rating them from the fire, except the two waggons, the 
contents of which were burnt to ashes. The riotera had 
broken the main connection of the water pipe from the 
boring. 

A detachment of 97th arrived from Ahmedabad at 
9 P.M. and started patrolling in the city. The badmashes 
of the surrounding villages had been collected to set the 
city on fire and loot the city but on arrival of the troops 
in time they disappeared. Accused Nos. 1, 2 and 5 were 
identified by ‘me, all of whom were convicted and were 
sentenced by the tribunal court for transportation. 

I did not take special notice of the passengers arrived 
by down Gujarat mail train, but it is a well-known fact 
that the spirit amongst the rioters of Viramgam was very 
much increased after the arrival of that train. 

The rioters of Viramgam were consisted of the mill- 
hands and the labour class of people. 


Mr. SAKERLAL BALVANTRAI THAKORE, Railway Police Sub-Inspector, Viramgam. 


At about 7 p.m. on the 10th of April 1919 the rumour 
of the arrest of Mr. M. K. Gandhi spread like a wildfire 
in the town. The business was altogether suspended 
throughout every nook and corner of the whole town 
from the early morning of the 11th. The shops were 
closed. The mill-hands went on strike ; consequently 
both the mills could not work. Even the railway 
licensed dealers in tea and confectionery sought no 
exclusion therefrom but they preferred to pursue the 
same line. The mill-hands having no work loitered here 
and there at random, The occurrences at Ahmedabad 


attracted my attention and I thought it advisable to 
take some precautionary measures and to give a piece 
of advice to my men. I gathered together all of them 
and gave them a word of warning to be alert and 
vigilant, to refrain from entering into any sort of 
debate with the outsiders that would likely tend to 
cause any disturbance and to convey me whatever in- 
formation they could pick up from their conversation or 
«whatever inferences they were able to draw from their 
acts and attitude; then they were all sent to their res- 
pective duties, ji 
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Mr. SakERLAL Batvantrat THAKOR -—concluded—Mr. G. MacILvripr. 


At about 10 a.m. on the 11th a crowd numbering about 
100 or more rushing into the railway limits neared my 
office shouting repeatedly “Gandhi Mahatma 14 jai,” i.e., 
Hail to Gandhi Mahatma. I persuaded them to leave 
the limits undisturbed and they accordingly did without 
any further disturbance. The crowd reappeared the night 
—I cannot precisely and definitely say whether the crowd 
was the same—its number was very small. I endeavoured 
to trace out the reason of their appearance byt it was to 
no purpose, but their acts suggested inferences that they 
went to the station to know what happened at Ahmedabad 
because of turning their faces to the town with the 
passengers. 

At about 9-30 a.m. the next day a crowd of 1,000 chiefly 
made up of the mill-hands rushed into the railway com- 
pound. They seemed to be eagerly searching somebody, 
but when they could find none some of them entered the 
railway premises. I thought that they were likely going 
to do some injury to the Europeans and Mr. Macllvride, 
the Traffic Inspector, had a little ere come up‘ by the 
Kharaghoda train. Upon him was cast an evil eye by 
the strikers while he was walking along the platform. I 
requested the Superintendent of Police by wires after 
wires to send me the assistance of the armed men at this 
critical juncture, but owing to the devastation of the 
means of the communications the messages could not 
reach the destination in time and the timely aid could 
not be’ had. I told the Traffic Inspector that it was 
advisable for him to leave the place for Sabli as his life 
seemed to me in danger but he ignored this and showed 
his inclination to go to Ahmedabad by 10-Up train. 

To allow his person to be seen by others any longer 
was to bring calamity on him. I took him to the waiting 
room and thence to the rest house. I could succeed this 
time in the effort of dispersing them by the help of one 
weaving master. The crowd was then wholly dispersed 
and no one was seen within the railway limits. I then 
repaired to the town for my meals ; half the way I saw 
my constable Becharsang running to me in a bewildered 
state. We both hastened to the station and to my utter 
surprise I saw a huge crowd. The situation scemed to be 
very alarming and the mob irresistible ; the most of the 
mob was armed with sticks and cudgels ; a part of it was 
with deadly weapons such as swords, dharias and country 
guns, I gathered my courage and approached the so- 
called leader in person and asked him the reason for this. 
He insisted on having the Sahib utter ‘‘ Gandhi 
Mahatma ki jai” (hail to Gandhi Mahatma) and unless 
this has been done there was the plain refusal to disperse. 
With these words he ran to the rest house and the others 
followed him in train. They all forcibly made their way 


to the staircase. The events at Ahmedabad highly excited 
them. To check the trend was nothing but to pour oil 
on troubled waters, to add fuel to the fire, they unloosened 
their temperament, lost control over their senses and were 
bent upon doing the heinous acts. I and the Station 
Master Mr. Munshi tried our utmost to persuade them 
but every effort proved futile. The rioters ran to the 
balcony where the Traffic Inspector was standing and 
injured him seriously. I ran to his help and meanwhile 
an unknown personage rushed forward and gave me two 
blows on my shoulder. I took the Traffic Inspector in 
the inner room, and the crowd went downstairs. The 
Traffic Inspector was clad in the porter’s dress and after 
giving him the requisite medical aid by Mr. Ghoda he 
was sent to Kharaghoda in a brake van. The others were 
not silent by this time, they raided the luggage office and 
looted the contents of the parcels. They aimed at the 
glass windows with the stones and unripe mangoes and 
damaged a great deal of the railway premises and the 
property. Then they set the telegraph office on fire in 
order to shut the communication with outside. At about 
3 p.m. some 25 men forcibly took the implements from 
the Locomotive sheds and were seen running wildly 
towards the K. O. D. line to deconstruct it with a view 
to deter the help coming from that side. They cut also 
the wires and all sort of communication was stopped. 
The wires to the Superintendent of Police were sent from 
Jakhwada. The news of the cruel and torturing death 
of Mr. Madhavlal, the .wal Karkun, produced the 
greatest alarm in the minds of my men, their mental 
agony knew nobounds. They trembled with fear when 
the rumour came to their ears that they were going to 
massacre every policeman and the members of the family 
if he stood a barrier to their progress. They ran home 
to take them toa place of safety. What deplorable 
state was of ours at that time ! 

At about 4 P.. the rioters rushed into the goods shed 
and fellupon the contents of the wagons like grass hoppers. 
They seized with whatever came to their hands and fled. 
They destroyed grass in the wagons by fire. The looting 
lasted till the first discharge of the volley by Messrs. 
Caldecott and Prescott dashed against the ears of the 
rioters ; they then ran with their lives. No sooner did 
the Traffic Inspector Mr. Macllvride reach Kharaghoda 
and inform the aforesaid of the riot than they started with 
thearmed men. At about 9 p.m. the special train brought 
the military. I laid the matter before the Commanding 
Officer and patrolled with him within the railway limits 
and the town. Everything was silenced since the arrival 
of Messrs. Caldecott and Prescott and no further agitation 
was noticed. 


Mr. G. MacILVRIDE, Traffic Inspector, Bombay, Bares or ee India Railway, Viramgam, now Station Master, 
imi 


I left for Viramgam on the 11th April by 1-Down 
mail when the situation at Ahmedabad seemed quiet, 
although the rioters had stoned the station at about 
3 p.m. on the 10th April for about five or six minutes, 
and then moved northward. On arrival at Viramgam 
on 11th morning, the situation there was normal and work 
was being carried out at the station. 

After completing my work during the day I left for 
Kharaghoda during the evening, and up till then, there 
was no sign of dissatisfaction; while at Kharaghoda 
I received a message from the Station Master, Nadiad, 
that a troop train had been derailed between Nadiad 
and Uttarsanda. 

On return to Viramgam next morning it never gave 
one the impression that there was to be a serious riot 
and the first impression I received was, while walking 
on the platform the Head Constable of police informed 
that I was requested by the Station Master to go to the 
luggage office; while sitting there, and sometime 
afterwards, the Sub-Inspector of police came and in- 
formed that the situation had taken a decided change 
for the worse, and that it was not safe for me to walk 
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on the platform alone. After talking for a while with 
the Sub-Inspector, the mail came in and we went to tho 
north end of the island platform to inquire from the driver 
what like the situation was at Ahmedabad. It was 
from here that we noticed a crowd moving towards the 
city, and when they noticed us standing on the platform, 
some jumped over the railway fencing. I then moved 
into the officers’ rest house above the station, either 
on the advice of Assistant Medical [Officer or Sub-Ins- 
pector of police. This crowd was dispersed. At about 12 
noon a crowd was heard coming from the south approach 
of the station and before I knew where I was, I found 
the station was surrounded and lamps being broken on 
the platform. Within a few minutes the stones came 
in through the windows and the glass doors of‘the rest 
house, which lasted for about half an hour, when the 
front staircase from the platform was rushed by the 

rioters. Finding that I had no weapon for defence, 

I put on a bold front and went to the verandah, and 

asked what was wrong ; when I was asked to say “‘ Ma- 

hatma Gandhi ki jai” to which I “* replied I have nothing 

to do with Mr. Gandhi, my work is railway.’ The 
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Mr. G. MacILvripE—concluded.—MANILAL NaGARLAL. 


accused No. 1 tried to save me, but somebody from the 
crowd hit me across the head with a lathi. The crowd 
then seemed to disperse, only to return a few minutes 
later by the side and bathroom steps and belaboured 
me across the head and back until I was unconscious. 
How I was taken out of the room I do not know (I 
had subsequently learnt this fact). When I came to 
my senses again I found myself lying on the light engine 
going to Kharaghoda, and being taken to the Salt 
Superintendent’s bungalow. Here I was dressed as far 
as possible by Mr. Prescott who wrote for the hospital 
compounder to come and to attend my wounds. After 
Mr. Prescott had ascertained the fact of what was wrong 
at Viramgam, he wrote to the Assistant Collector, who 
came across and ascertained the real facts for himself, 
and decided he must leave at once with as many sepoys 
as he could for Viramgam. These sepoys accompanied 
with the Salt Collector left for Viramgam by a special 
train. I also accompanied this train. En roule the 
thought struck me that, as they derailed the troop 
train between Nadiad and Uttareanda, the rioters may 
attempt it here as well, soI told the Deputy Collector 


after leaving Jhund to be careful, as the rails may be 
uprooted, and the driver was informed . accordingly. 
About a mile from Viramgam the train stopped and the 
troops alighted, and while walking along the track to 
Viramgam station it was found that the outer signal 
had been damaged, and an attempt made to burn a 
culvert, and the line was found uprooted. On proceed- 
ing further, we found the cabin damaged. From this 
point of view, looking towards the station, all the wagons 
in metre-gauge and broad-gauge yard were being looted 
by the rioters. A volley was fired into the air. This 
had the desired effect and the whole of the rioters were 
dispersed. I saw nobody injured. Consignments of 
grain, etc., were found lying all over the yard, and I 
noticed some wagons of hay on fire. The station build- 
ing was burnt to the ground. After leaving a picket 
on the station, the Collector with the sepoys left for the 
Government treasury. The troops from Ahmedabad 
arrived at Viramgam at about 9-30 p.m. I left for further 
medical treatment by rail at about 11 p.m. on the 12th 
April 1919. 


MANILAL NAGARLAL, Clerk in the Talukdari Settlement Cffice, Ahmedabad. 


In April 1919 Iwas a karkun in the Mamlatdar’s 
Kacheri. On the 12th April’ 1919 I attended the office. 
The Awal Karkun and 3rd Class Magistrate Madhavlal 
Hargovind came to the office about a quarter of an hour. 
About 12 or 12-30 a mob of about five or six hundred 
Hindus and Muhammadans chiefly mill hands and 
labourers, with about 100 respectively dressed Hindus, 
merchants, gumasias, etc., came to the front of the 
Kacheri. They were armed with swords and sticks. 2 or 3 
swords. They were shouting “ Maro, Maro” and 
“* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai.’ They commenced to throw 
stones into the Kacheri. The police guard consisting of 
Havildar Budrising and 3 constables were armed with 
guns. They fired on the mob without orders from 
Madhavlal or any one else. They fired 4 or 5 shota. 
Some of the crowd got wounded. Madhavlal told the 
police to fire blank. Ido not know whether the police 
fired blank or not. Before the police fired the mob had set 
fire to the Sub-Inspector’s office which is in the compound 
of the Kacheri. Madhavlal myself and other karkuns ran 
away from the back of the premises and took refuge in a 
godown. Hussain Meyo, Treasury Clerk, was also with 
us. We remained there for about five minutes when I 
left Madhavlal there and went home. I removed my 
family to another house and went out to sce what was 


going on. J heard the rioters were in search of Madhavlal 
and saw them enter his house. loot and destroy the 
contents. Not finding him in his house, the rioters 
went in search of him. I followed them at a distance 
and saw them dragging Madhavlal towards the Ambajee 
Matha temple. He was alive. At the corner of the 
street they poured kerosine oil over him and with papers 
looted from the Talukdari office which adjoins they set 
firetohim. There were about five or six hundred persons 
engaged in the killing of Madhavlal. I recognized five or 
six persons among the murderers and identified them later 
before the police and later hefore the Ist tribunal. The 
names of the five or six are— 


1. Malik. 

2. Rasul, barber. 

3. Jiwa Meya, municipal peon. 

4. Baloo Master, school teacher. 
5. Kesoojee, labourer. 

6. Goverdhan, bangle shop-keeper. 


Rasul sprinkled the kerosine oil, and Goverdhan 
lighted the flame. Malik had a gun pointing at Madhav- 
lal. Baloo Master suggested to hang the body of the 
tale-tattler. The others were all assisting. 
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Written statements of Witnesses, Kaira District. 
Bao Sahib N. V. TRIVEDI, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Kaira. 


The internment orders passed by the Madras Govern- 
ment against Mrs. Annie Besant caused a considerable 
flutter in the district as in the whole of Gujarat and led 
to the establishment in the district of the Home Rule 
League branches to which may fairly be attached the 
responsibility for the political unrest prevalent in the 
district from the middle of 1917. Before the establish- 
ment of the Home Rule League branch in Nadiad in 
July 1917, the district was fairly free from any active 
political agitation and people appeared to remain content, 
with the reports of political activities in other parts of 
the country. 

However Mrs. Besant’s semi-religious personality 
like that of Mr. Gandhi appealed very much to the reli- 
giously inclined people of Gujarat including those of 
Kaira and the Home Rule agitation which, though 
already strong at the time in the Deccan, had not been 
able to make such headway in the Gujarat, took firm root 
and grew so strong that within a short time Kaira began 
“to give a lead to the other parts of the country. 

The first Gujarat Conference held at Godhra in 1917 
also gave an impetus to the young aspirants to political 
fame in the district. 


The Nadiad branch organised Home Rule lectures 
on a large scale and by the end of the year established 
no less than 86 sub-branches in the district. It also 
organised in villages small reading libraries attached 
to the sub-branches of the League and arranged to get 
papers like the Hindustan subscribed to generally in the 
district. It also distributed to the sub-branches Home 
Bule League literature received from the head office 
at Bombay and when signatures were being obtained 
for Mr. Gandhi’s monster petition to Mr. Montagu, the 
Nadiad branch through the agency of its numerous 
sub-branches carried on a very active propaganda in 
obtaining signatures to it. Till then though Govern- 
ment and their officials were derided in lectures the 
agitation was carried on within reasonable bounds and 
no ill-feeling was created between the officials and those 
carrying it on. 

August 1917, however, saw the beginning of the agi- 
tation against the payment of the land assessment as 
owing to heavy rains the crops in the district were injured. 
The Home Rule Leagues were in the thick of it and were 
the instruments through which the Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad Home Rulers carried on the non-payment agitation. 
Meetings and lectures were organised in most of the big 
villages of the district and people advised not to pay the 
assessment. In an organised campaign of such magni- 
tude it was not always possible for sober leaders to be 
present everywhere and the work had to be entrusted 
to quite raw men who in their anxiety to be popular 
with their audiences which consisted mostly of illiterate 
and ignorant persons, carried themselves beyond reason- 


able bounds and attacked the administration and Govern- 


ment officials wholesale. Mr. Gandhi had issued strict 
injunctions to his followers to be civil and courteous 
to the officials and to carry on the agitation quite peace- 
ably. But his irresponsible followers, however, did not 
quite respect his injunctions and the result was that offici- 
als were obstructed in the proper performance of their 
duties and ‘not only the usual courtesies denied to them, 
but in some cases violence was practised. At Vadod 
stones were thrown at the Mamlutdar’s camp in the 
Chora, at Navli nettles were thrown on the bed of the 
Awal Karkun and at Gana fracas actually took place. 
Obstructions were put in the way of the officials buying 
their supplies in villages while on tour, and even carts 
could not be had for moving a camp from one place to 
the other. The feeling of respect for Government and 
its officials which was a marked feature of the district 
before the advent of the Home Rule League in the dis- 
trict, gave place to one-of general disrespect. One who 


could denounce the official class with greater vehemence 
and could show greater disrespect than others passed as 
@ great patriot. The whole atmosphere was so changed 
that even Mr. Gandhi was shown actual disrespect when 
he advocated the paying up of the assessment at the 
end of May. 


In consequence as was quite natural Government’s 
prestige was greatly undermined. An impression 
appeared to have been left on the minds of the people 
that Government was carrying on the administration 
practically on sufferance. The result was soon observed 
in what is known as the Dharala rising on the finish of 
the passive resistance movement. The Dharalas form a 
majority of the population of this district, and partly 
owing to the economic stress created by the bad season 
and war and partly though certainly through the impres- 
sion that Government’s authority had weakened, com- 
mitted a serics of dacoities, robberies, etc., 50 muclr so 
that the whole district was practically in a turmoil for 
some time. Large gangs of Dharalas numbering 100 to 
200 armed with dhurius, swords and guns raided villages 
and committed serious offences. One noticeable feature 
of these raids was that while committing offences they 
always declared that the British Raj had ceased to exist 
and that their own rule had taken its place. Rigorous 
measures were however taken to cope with the outbreak 
of crime and it was soon suppressed. There is no doubt 
that owing to these measures Government prestige 
and influence were re-established. The liberal policy 
adopted by Government regarding grant of grass and 
tagavi in the famine of 1918 conduced still more to this 
improvement and by the beginning of 1919 the general 
situation of the district was quiet and normal. The 
introduction of the Rowlatt Bills in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, however, served as a shower of rain on 
the withering weeds of discontent, which in consequence 
grew strongly and spread throughout the district. The 
ground had already been prepared by the political agita- 
tion carried on in the district in 1917 and 1918 and no 
great outside impetus was needed. However if wanting 
it was supplied by the Home Rule League in the form of 
posters and literature calculated to excite the public 
opinion against the Bills and agaigst Government. It 
was suggested that for all its war services India instead 
of being rewarded was being fettered and that Govern- 
ment had not only broken faith with the people but were 
deliberately following a policy of repression against the 
advancement of the nation. The people, even ignorant 
villagers, became greatly resentful. This fecling of 
resentfulness was greatly fanned when Mr. Gandhi 
launched his passive resistance against the Lills. Meet- 
ings protesting against the Rowlatt Bills were held in 
numerous places in the district and the 6th of April 
was generally observed as a day of mourning throughout 
the district and black flags were exhibited in prominent 
places in villages and towns. The Rowlatt Bills strained 
the public feelings to such a tension that even those 
acknowledged as most loyal became restive and enter- 
tained grave doubts about the good intentions of Govern- 
ment and certainly began to think very low of the present 
Government of India. While the public feeling was so 
high pitched another error in judgment caused by the 
Government of a sister province set loose the tempest 
which soon enveloped the whole country. The error of 
judgment committed by the Madras Government in 
passing internment orders against Mrs. Besant spread 
the Home Rule doctrines and Home Rule Leagues 
throughout the country at a terrified speed, the supposed 
arrest and externment orders of the Punjab Government 
against Mr. Gandhi the other outstanding figure in the 
country revered more for asteticism than anything else 
like Mrs. Besant threw the country in a turmoil the like 
of which had not been seen since the days of the mutiny. 
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The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest reached the district 
on the evening of the 10th through a wire received by 
the Nadiad Home Rule League. Mr. Gandhi had already 
become a popular hero and no sooner the news of his 
arrest reached large towns hartal started in full swing 
as a protest against the action of Government. 


At Nadiad after the shops were closed and the mills 
struck work the labourers of the two mills came out 
to the bazar in a procession. There to an audience of 
about 3,000 persons, Janardhan Sharma, the most 
irresponsible of Mr. Gandhi’s followers in the districts, 
lectured advocating passive resistance against the 
Rowlatt Acts. A mecting with a similar purpose was 
also held in the evening at about 8-30 p.m. the same day. 
At the big town of Anand and several villages on the 
railway line also on receipt of the news hartals imme- 
diately commenced. 


On the 11th the news spread throughout the district 
and hartals and meetings protesting against the action 
of Government were the order of the day. In the 
morning Janardhan Sharma went with a mob to the 
Government High School and forced the Head Master 
to close the school early. In the afternoon he went to 
Anand and there he delivered an exciting harangue and 
sang inflammatory songs. At night he again lectured 
at Moulvi Shaikh Imam’s lecture to an audience of about 
10,000 persons. By this time the news about the murders 
and riots in Ahmedabad on the 10th and 11th, due to 
the news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, had been received in 
the district and at Nadiad the nerve centre of the district 
the people were in a highly excited state of mind. No 
doubt Mr. Moulvi requested his audience to be quiet 
and peaceful but the highly exciting news of the happen- 
ings in Ahmedabad which reached the district ina greatly 
exaggerated form were not conducive to peace and order. 
A sort of mad frenzy seized the people and the feelings 
of resentment against the Government was uppermost 
in the mind of everyone. Reports about the firing on 
the people in Ahmedabad made the resentment stronger 
and everyone feeling a sort of sympathy with the rioters 
began to think how he could best serve them against 
Government. The station staff at Nadiad being no 
exception to the frenzy reigning all round, divulged the 
news about the passing of the troops special to Ahmed- 
abad. The question of the moment was how to prevent 
the troops from reaching Ahmedabad. Some young men 
carried away by framzy made a conspiracy to derail the 
troops specig] and eventually with the assistance of the 
information about the timing of the expected arrival of 
the train, gleaned from the station staff, did remove a 
rail, causing the derailment of the troops special. 
Providentially, however, no one in the train was 
injured though a delay of several hours occurred to the 
troops in reaching Ahmedabad. The next morning, 
i.e, on the 12th, the news of the derailment spread 
through the district and the act was generally looked 
upon as a meritorious act. Janardhan Sharma even 
made a speech to the effect at Chaklashi. News of 
the happenings in the Punjab also reached the district 
through newspapers by this time andthe Punjab and 
Ahmedabad events coupled with the serious local offence 
cagainst the State, brought the Government prestige 

- at its lowest and the frenzy of the people increased 
in an inverse ratio. In Anand the mob enforcing the 
hartal on those who were unwilling even committed 
violence and set fire to the house of a sweetmeat seller 
named Rogilal who refused to observe the hartal. But 
for the tact and personality of the local Sub-Inspector 
the mob would have attacked the Government and 
European dairies at Anand. The attitude of the mob was 
so dangerous that special measures had to be adopted 
to protect Government buildings, dairies and houses of 
Europeans. After the mob had attacked the licensed 
vendors on the station platform the European Station 
Master at Anand believed the atmosphere so very hostile 
to Europeans that he left for Baroda with his family. 
By the afternoon of the 12th the news of the destruction 


of the telegraph office at Ahmedabad and the cutting of 
the telegraph wires between Barejdi and Kanij were 
quite known in large towns and villages on the railway 
line and by midnight telegraph wires were cut by the 
villagers of the large villages of Narsanda, Anand and 
Vadod where sub-branches of the Home Rule League 
existed and where Home Rule, passive resistance and 
anti-Rowlatt agitation had previously been carried on 
very vigorously. At Uttarsanda, a very active Home 
Rule League village, a culvert on the railway near the 
station was set on fire but the police arriving on the scene 
in time no damage was done. 


On the morning of the 13th Mr. Gandhi while passing 
to Ahmedabad advised the people assembled on the 
platform of the Nadiad station to welcome him, to ob- 
serve peace and order and in the evening his messaze 
was read out in a big public meeting where it was resolved 
that the Azrtal should be opened the next day. The 
pubiic fecling was however very sullen and resentful 
and the exaggerated news of the happenings in Ahmed- 
abad and the Punjab calculated to excite the feeling 
against Government were ciroulating all round: 1n 
consequence for some time the efforts of the local autho- 
rities were directed chictly towards the prevention of 
disorders like those in the Punjab and in Ahmedabad 
as there was a great deal of likelihood of such disorders 
breaking out in the district at any moment. 


On the 17th during the search of Janardhan Sharma's 
person on his arrest for a prosecution against him under 
sections 143, 457, Indian Penal Code, on the complaint 
of the Head Master of the Government High School, 
a highly anarchist poem entitled ‘‘ Din, Din, Jagao” 
advocating murder and violence for obtaining Home 
Rule was found in the pocket of his coat and it was 
feared that most of the people shared the sentiments 
of the poem in a more or less degree. Though a detach- 
ment of the troops had arrived in the district on the 13th 
looking to the general atmosphere prevailing at the time, 
the District Magistrate requisitioned further military 
help which arrived in the district on the 19th. 


The District Magistrate, Mr. Ker, camped in Nadiad 
from the 12th April to the beginning of June and it was 
simply owing to his strong personality and sympathetic 
handling of the situation that the situation did not become 
worse in the district. 


As the situation improved and the people began to 
feel that the authority of Government had re-established 
itself, the investigation of the offences committed on the 
llth and 12th was taken up in hand as it was acknow- 
yedged on all hands that immediate investigation would 


precipitate further disorders. 


Six cases (1) Janardhan Sharma’s case, (2) Nadiad 
derailment casc, (3) Vadod wire cutting casc, (4) Nar- 
sanda wire cutting case, (5) Anand arson case, (6) Anand 
Navli wire-cutting case, were sent up for trial to the 
second special tribunal appointed by Government under 
the Defence of India Rules. Out of these the first three 
have been decided, the fourth is being heard while Nos. 
5 and 6 are pending trial. 


A very noteworthy feature of the conduct of these 
cases is the strong opposition evinced by the public 
against the prosecution and the consequent unprece- 
dented “ khatpat”’ to get the accused who are looked 
upon as patriots acquitted. Kaira district is notorious 
for the perjury committed by witnesses belonging to it, 
but in these cases even that notoriety has been surpassed 
so as to makc it proverbial. A reference to the judgments 
of the learned President of the second special tribunal 
will show how an organised attempt has been made to 
frustrate the ends of justice by wholesale unabashed 
perjury in the derailment and Vadod cases. 
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Mr. GOKALDAS D. TALATI, Nadiad. 


1. Nadiad is the chief town of the Kaira district. 
Having a central situation therein and the highest per- 
centage of literates in the presidency, it has activities 
in various dircctions. To its credit are to be found 
during the last score of years :— 


(a) The founding of a mill and a co-operative store, 
the best of their kind in Gujarat (cconom? 
cally). 

(6) Starting an orphanage: that can vie with any 
in the presidency (socially). 

(c) Establishing a Home Rule branch, fairly active 
in the presidency (politically). 

These activitics soon drew the attention of Govern- 
ment and the repressive laws and orders began to be 
applied. The following are some of the instances :— 


(a) Security of Rs. 3,000 was demanded from Mr. 
F. B. Shab for his press. 

(6) He was prosecuted for keeping in possession his 
press two days. 

(c) A book of orphanage songs though registered 
by the Government, was contiscated by the 

. same Government and two books of the 
Gujarati Press were proscribed. 

(d) Tho Native General Library—the -place for 
holding public mectings—was forced to be 
registered by a threat through the muni- 
cipality. 

(e) The Social Club was made to lose its ground 
and buildings. 


Thus ended the pre-Home Rule days. 

2. Nadiad Home Rule, branch started work in the 
district around. The total number of branches is 105 
and of membership above three thousand. During 
ite existence of less than three years, it has to its credit 
the following work :— 


(a) An application on reforms to the Secretary 
of State with 35 thousand signatures was 
prepared and despatched. 

(6) Literature on self-government about 13,000 
copies were distributed in the district. 

(c) In the scarcity year of 1918 a petition signed 
by 14,000 persons was despatched to Govern- 
ment for postponemont of revenue. 

(d) Plague solution—about 100 bottles were dis- 
tributed during the epidemic. 

(e) Helped Mahatma Gandhi in his efforts at 
recruiting. 

(f) During influenza epidemic we distributed medi- 
cine in 300 villages. 


(g) Distribution of 600 garments during famine © 


and working with the Famine Committee. 


_ Such benevolent public work of Home Rulers co- 
incided with the scarcity year of 1918 and the famine 
year of 1919. The villagers therefore much appreciated 
it, On the other hand the Jaws and orders of Govern- 
ment, which created for them miseries, were resented. 


We quote instances :— 


(a) The lately passed Mahura Act deprived them of 

Mahura flowers during scarcity and thus 
+ affected the quantity of food both for men 
and cattle when they most needed it. 

(b) The non-postponement of Government dues 
when they knew they can justly claim it, 
as also the Commissioner's autocratic reply 
that people have no remedy against arevenue 
Officer's order for exaction, Mr. Gandhi’s 
passive resistance notwithstanding, created 
a feeling of helplessness. 

(c) During 1919 famine because of control no corn 
can be had for love or money. Some took 
to dacoity. But instead of the speedy and 
cheapest supply of corn or the arrest of the 
culprits, the Government sent villagers whole- 


sale to jail under security orders. 
them insecure. 

(d) The death or sale of cattle for want of grass in 
that famine year had a depressing effect. 


3. There was thus much miscry and irritation in the 
district yet people were biding their time and trying to 
overcome the dire effects of the seasons when to their 
utter amazement the Rowlatt Bill became law against 
the unanimous wish of the country. That made the 
bureaucratic nature of the Government too patent. 
The inherent law-abiding nature and the passive resis- 
tance movement of Mahatma Gandhi directed their 
energies to peaceful channels and in all 700 from the 
district took the passive resistance vows against the 
Act. But then followed the Government blunder of 
trifling with Mr. Gandhi’s liberties. The news were 
conveyed by Mr. Gandhi’s Secretary from Delhi to our 
local Home,Rule office. Government cared not to con- 
tradict the news about arrest. Though thus the irrita- 
tion was heightened, yct people kept calm, and simply, 
but spontaneously, struck work both on the 10th and 
llth April. The leaders too organized meetings on both 
these nights advising people to be passive. ‘Thousands 
attended and every thing went off quietly. On the 
latter night some unknown persons removed a rail 
a mile and a half away which derailed a troop train. 
For this crime of a few guilty people the innocent many 
of the town are ordered to pay an additional police tax, 
and the Defence of India Act was applied. 


4. The employment of additional police is unjust and 
unjustifiable, as it punishes the innocent for the crime 
of the guilty. But even the law, as it stands, has an 
unjust application in Nadiad as will be seen from the 
following :— 


This made 


(a) The. police law allows Government when the 
conduct of any particular section renders it 
expedient to impose additional police. In 
our case the expediency was prejudged, as 
will be seen from Government telegram 
No. 282 S. D. of 12th April (the very day of 
derailment) which “desired” “if practi- 
cable” to post ‘ strong additional police.” 

(v) On 2ist April the Collector of the district 
conveyed his “appreciation of very general 
respect for the Jaw and order which they 
(Nadiad people) maintained during the period 
of strain and excitement.” The same Col- 
lector in his letter of 26th May cites as a main 
ground for imposing additional police ‘the 
disturbances of llth,” the same officer 
proposing both thanks and punishment for 
the behaviour of the same people during the 
same period. 


Nay more, the Government in their reply to the Hon’ ble 
Mr. Harilal say they posted this police to ‘‘ maintain 
Jaw and order.” The ground for thanking us becomes 
a cause for our punishments 


(c) Another main ground is thus stated:—“If for 
- example in any particular case the ringleaders 
are convicted and adequately punished, it 
may be a question whether it is necessary 
or desirable to impose any additional police.” 
But presumably as no leaders of Nadiad 
were charged, “the principle that an addi- 
tional force should be imposed has been 
accepted”? in our case, meaning that the 
leaders should have gone to jail to save their 
town from the imposition of additional 
police, This is an argument that only an 
Indian autocrat can offer. 

(d) The correspondence reveals that the diffusion 

, of a “spirit of lawlessness by Mr. Gandhi, 
the propaganda of opposition to Government,” 
and “persistent agitation against Govern- 
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ment’? are mentioned as grounds for the 
additional police. These misrepresentations 
of our law-abiding political activities, they 
thought, justified the expediency that tho 
law required. But according to the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Mr. Robertson in the 
Legislative Council, additional police is to be 
imposed only when the presont strength 
of police is not able to preserve law and 
order, and is imposed with a view to give 
safety to law-abiding citizens. It is never 
punitive, but additional. 


(e) In all 14 persons were prosecuted for derail- 
ment; excepting one accused, who wished 
to be an approver, all got their discharge ; 
amongst the 14, there were no Banias, and 
but one Pattidar accused who meant to be 
an approver got conviction ; yet, long before 
the case was taken to the tribunal, the 
Collector wrote “ Bania and Pattidar class 
perpetrated the derailment.”—a rockless 
statement, since no Bania was ever seen 
suspected of the guilt and no Pattidar is 
proved guilty by independent evidence. 


Thus then, the imposition of sdditional police and the 
consequent taxing of the people is an injustice done to 
the progressive inhabitants of Nadiad, done with some 
ulterior object 


6. During the trial it was admitted on all sides that 
the object of derailment was to retard the train from 
reaching the Martial Law Area of Ahmedabad and thus 
save human lives, Those who lately studied what 
Martial Law and military combined was capable of, 
can take the object as one for clemency by the court. 
But instead of an ordinary court trial, the culprits got 
trials through a special tribunal under the Defence of 
India Act which curta‘led their ordinary judicial rights. 

The whole history as laid above will convince the 
committee that Nadiad has beon a victim to the policy of 
autocracy that ever tried to perpetuate itself, through 
acts like the Rowlatt Act which is a lawless law, or 
through their application against saintly souls like 
Mahatma Gandhi. When avenues of redress get closed, 
there is natural reaction which the autocracy resented, 
blinding itself to the fact that it was of its own creation. 

Nadiad tried its best to help the investigation of that 
single crime by a resolution, detested it and offered a 
reward of Re. 500. The leaders too tried for confessions 
and but for the ferocious sentences in the Punjab, they 
think they would have succeeded. 4 

We lay this short memorandum before the Disorders 
Committee. We* wish to appear as witnesses before it, 
with the object of exposing the Government measures, 
so that the police tax may go, and the illegal trials msy 


this statement wai sent asa join: production of Mt. Talati snd 
Mr. B. G@. Mehta® ; tho latser was nu: extmined by the Comm ttes. 
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Statement of the GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY relating to the disturbances in the city of Bombay in April 1919. 


Cuaprze I. 


Introductory. 


The sequence of events in the city of Bombay during 
the early weeks of April 1919, which will form the sub- 
stantive matter for the investigation of the Committee 
and to the causes and circumstances of which the enquiry 
will be mainly directed, will be narrated in their due 
order in the course of the present statement. It will 
suffice at this preliminary stage to remark briefly on their 
general and superficial characteristics. Apart from the 
oocurrences of the 11th April, in which there were several 
critical moments from which the gravest consequences 
might have ensued, e@ casual observer might have re- 
garded them as demonstrations rather than disorders. 
They were attended by no fatal casualties or extensive 
destruction of public or private property. There was 
no suspension of the normal course of administration or 
of civil control over law and order. Offences committed 
in the course of the disturbences were deelt with by the 
permanent magisterial courts’ There was no serious 
dislocation for eny considerable period of the normal life 
of the city. The circumstances which distinguish these 
events, apart from the unprecedented dimensions of 
the crowds of demonstrators and rioters, was that they 
synchronized with others of a more disastrous character 
elsewhere ; that their proximate causes were not purely 
local or occasional ; and that their connexion with preced- 
ing events, all presenting certain significant elements of 
unity and cohesion, is clear and unmistakable. Certain 
factors from which perhaps no social organism in the world 
was exempt were present in full operation. The acute 
economical situation, the general neurotic reaction 
from the strain of the war, the slow, but spasmodic and 
violent, progress towards a social and political settlement 
in all relations, international, imperial or local, a general 
sense of abnormality and malaise, all contributed to form 
an atmosphere which a spark might explode. Another 
element was necessary to give concentration, impulse 
and direction to these formidable but latent and diffused 
forces. That element was supplied by the policy, methods 
and expedients of an extremist group, whose design was 
to turn to their own purposes all these predisposing 
factors of unrest and the adoption, as an immediate 
objective, of the agitation against the Rowlatt legisla- 
tion. 

2. A complete investigation of the causes, proximate 
and remote, of any specific incident in the period under 
discussion would extend to an examination of the political 
history of India for at least the last twenty years. It 
is impossible within the limits of the present statement 
to embark on so extensive an enquiry and all that can be 
attempted is a brief summary of the salient incidents 
immediately preceding this period. 

3. A convenient ‘ point de depart’ is the formation 
of the Indian Home Rule League, of which details will 
be found in Appendix I.* Z 

The declared policy of the league was sufficiently 
elastic to render possible or at least plausible the inclusion 
in its membership of the advocates of constitutional 
progress with those of the most extreme nationalist 
programme. As usually happens in the case of organi- 
zations which seek to unite the most diverse elements 
on the basis of a comprehensive formula, especially in a 
society where an inherited political tradition does not as 
yet exist, power and control rapidly passed into the hands 
of the extremist section. It would be reasonable to infer 
from their action and speeches that the deliberate policy 
of the leaders of this group was directed not so much 
to obtain by constitutional methods the public acceptance 
of any particular political doctrine as to coerce govern- 
ment by an attack upon its administration in all 
directions and to encourage or create movements 
calculated to impede or embarrass all administrative 
activities of whatever nature. The Home Rule press 
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and platform were at an early stage directed towards 
these ends, and it is s matter for profovnd regret that 
the energy, ability and versatility, which were diverted 
into these channels, were not more usefully and directly 
applied to @ practice] solution of the problems confront- 
ing the Government and peoples of Indie. Though 
platform oratory of every description was extensively 
and effectively employed, the instrument chiefly relied 
upon was the Press. Almost every vernacular or Anglo- 
vernacular organ with reel influence and large circulation 
became enlisted, and pamphlets and leaflets were disse- 
minated broadcast. A list of some of the more remarkable 
references to current politics] topics appearing in the 
press and of pamphlets and similar published matter 
will be found in appendices II* end II-A.* Prrticuler 
attention mey perhaps be invited to the article ‘* Let 
your indignation flame” eppecring in the Chronicle's 
issue of February 6th, 1919, end to the matter 
enclosed ‘in heavy mourning bands contcined in the 
issues from April Ist to 7th. 

4. The cxpedients of this group varied remarkebly 
but there was unity end consistency in the genera! aim 
of discrediting Government in the public estimetion. 
Its policy and actions were misrepresented. Its officers 
were attacked corporately snd individually. Recial 
antipathy was invoked. Appeals were made to religious 
animosities and apprehensions. Attempts on the disci- 
pline and loyalty of the army and on the impressionable 
minds of school-boys and students were not neglected. 
Finelly, the abnormsl cconomic conditions created 
by the war, and aggravatcd at various times by natural 
causes such as famine and epidemics, rendered the. condi- 
tion of the labouring classes a favourable field for exploi- 
tation, end every edvantege was taken of these circums- 
tances. In the beginning of the year 1919, the preparatory 
work was fairly complete, and,the immediate occasion 
for the explosion was a matter of chance or indifference. 
It happened to be the Rowlett Act. But if it had not 
been the Rowlatt Act, it would merely have been some- 
thing else. 


Cuarter II. 


The Dadar incident—The Mulji Jetha market seare— 
The G. I. P. railway workshop strike—The postal 
satrike—The Kaira agitation—Appearance of passive 
resistance—The Willingdon memortal. 


5. The first incident of considerable importance in 
this campaign was the agitation over the so-called ‘* Reign 
of terror in Dadar,” which, like all the similar instances 
subsequently to be narrated, was largely engineered by 
means of articles and letters in the Bombay Chronicle. 
The editor of this paper was Mr. B. G. Horniman. It 
is a somewhat remarkable, though by no means unpre- 
cedented, fact that the protagonist of the extremist 
group of 4n ostensibly nationalist propaganda should 
have been an Englishman. It is nevertheless the oase 
that he completely dominated the group and his career 
as a journalist and politician, terminating in his deport- 
ation under the Defence of India Act on 26th April 
1919, coincides with the ascending and descending arcs 
of the wave of intensive agitation and its most violent 
manifestations in Bombay. A more detailed account 
of this interesting but dangerous end unscrupulous person- 
ality would anticipate much of the present narrative 
and may conveniently be relegated to an appendix.t 

- His principal and most active associates were Mr. Omar 
Sobhani, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. S. G. Banker, 
Mr. Lakhmidas Tairsey and Dr. Sathye. He was prepared 
tg co-operate with Mrs. Besant and Mr. Gandhi so far 
as the policies they advocated conduced to his own 
schemes. In the same system Mr. Jinnah was 8 cautious 
and subsidiary satellite. Other subordinate members 
of the group will be incidentally noticed in connection 
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with the parts they took in this and subsequent proceed- 


6. During June and July 1917 a military labour camp 
had been opened at Dadar in the north of the Island, 
which is thickly populated by mill-hands and the labour- 
ing classes,and the military recruiting officers found 
these localities the best recruiting ground in Bombay for 
the Mahratta regiments. Articles appeared in the 
Chronicle under the most startling head lines. Letters 
addressed to the editor in the wildest terms were publish- 
ed ina prominent manner. These contained harrowing 
accounts of outrages alleged to have been committed by 
military sepoys on the women of these neighbourhoods. 
In addition to these published accounts, stories were ap- 
psrently deliberately spread among the people by the 
agents of the Home Rulers. Among those who took 
part in an attempt at bolstering up complaints which 
enquiry proved to be false or exaggerated bevond recog- 
nition were Jamnadas Dwarkadas and S. G. Banker. 
Another newspaper, the Message, published by Achut 
Balwant Kolhatkar, also took part in creating the at- 
mosphere of panic which ensued. The Government 
of Bombay found it necessary to pass an order under the 
Defence of India Act prohibiting any further reference 
to the subject. P 

7. Another development in July 1917 was the scare 
among the merchants of the Mulji Jetha market, which 
has alwavs been very subject to the influence of the 
Home Rule League. On this occasion stories were spread 
of the abduction of women by British soldiers. Enquiries 
proved in every instance in which a name was mentioned 
that the allegation was unfounded. Throughout this 
period only one authentic instance of an indecent assualt 
upon 8 woman, by an Indian follower (at Dadar), came 
to the notice of the authorities. In this case the police 
lodged a prosecution which resulted in the conviction 
of the accused. 

8. In the middle of July 1917, strike occurred in the 
G. I. P. railway workshops at Matunga and Parel. 
This strike was economic and non-political in origin, 
and resulted from grievances which at least appeared 
real to the strikers at 8 time when there was considerable 
general economic unrest. The Bombay Home Rulers 
were not slow to seize the opportunity to interfere. 
On the 20th of July the Chronicle published a suggestion 
that the Servants of India Society and the Kamgar 
Hitavardhak Sabha should interest themselves in the 
strike. On the 21st and 22nd July, Messrs. Rustomji 
and Ginwala, solicitors, and the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah 
approached the Agent of the railway, both by letter 
and on the telephone. The Agent however refused to 
deal with his men through legal intermediaries. There 
were signs that Mr. Jinnah continued to maintain touch 
with the strikers during the following week and he made 
more than one attempt to obtain recognition by the 
tailway authorities. At the same time unrest spread 
in the cloth market and at Dana Bunder where Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Omar Sobheni and Naraindas Pursltotumdas 
were noticed addressing the workers. The line they 
took was to advise that nothing hestv or resh should 

be done, while encouraging a spirit of discontent by sug- 
gesting that they were prepared to formulate demands 
on behalf of the labourers. This intervention by the 
Home Rulers was resented by Indians who did not share 
their political opinions. Early in August control of the 
strike by the Home Rule party became more pronounced 
and more open. A grain shop was opened. On the 
10th of August the Chronicle announced that a subscrip- 
tion list would be opened for the Strikers’ Family Relief 
Fund. Dr. D. D. Sathye was noticed as being energetic- 
ally interested in the matter. On the 13th Dr. Desai 
and his followers were seen urging the people to attend 
the grain shop. It was clear, however, thet there wes a 
Considerable body of opinion among the strikers which 
was averse from receiving charity from the Home Rulers. 
Thepreliminary meeting of the Strikers’ Relief Association 
was attended by Horniman, and its executive consisted 
of rabid Home Rulers. Their plans were however to some 
extent frustrated by the attitude of the more sober 
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Home Rulers who controlled the purse strings. These 


latter showed that they were unwilling to proceed to 
extremes, 


9. Throughout this strike one Govind Purshuram, 
® Panchkalsi by caste, belonging to the Matunga work- 
shops, took a prominent part. He was observed to be 
in close touch with Dr. D. D. Sathye. On the 31st of 
August Jivraj J. Nensey, well known to the police as a 
firebrand and a Home Ruler, was visited by a number of 
the men’s leader apparently in his capacity as Treasurer 
of the Relief Fund Committee. On the 4th of September 
8 foreman in the railway workshops named Fairweather 
was attacked by a number of strikers. When isolated 
and in dangor of being overwhelmed he made use of 6 
revolver in self-defence. In doing so he wounded one 
man. From the 14th July to the 25th of September 
the Chronicle contained almost daily articles and letters 
on the strike, the general effect of which undoubtedly 
was to suggest that Government was adopting an 
unreasonable and unfair attitude towards the strikers. The 
intention to create ill-feeling towards Government end 
to enable the Home Rulers to come forward as champions 
of popular grievances is clenrly discernable when the 
cumulative effect of this propaganda is taken into 
consideration. A typical instance is the series of leaderet- 
tes in the Chronicle’s issue of the 19th August 1917.* 


10. The railway strike had hardly died away when 
the Home Rulers began to evince interest in the post- 
men’s grievances. At a meeting of postmen held on the 
9th “of September 1917, Mr. Ginwala, Solicitor, was 
authorised by the men to draw up a petition asking for 
redress of their grievances as regards pay, pension and 
leave rules. The Chronicle took up the matter in ita 
customary manner. An article published in that paper 
on the 18th of September* was reported to have hed a 
very considers ble effect on the temper of the postmen 
and to have’ caused many waverers to throw in their lot 
with those who were anxious to strike. On the 19th 
of September practically all the 800 postmen emploved 
in Bombay went out on strike as a result of the decision 
arrived at at a meeting held the day before. On the 
2lst idem Luckmidas Tairsey, a prominent Home 
Ruler, took part in opening a campaign in the Mulji 
Jetha Market with the object of raising funds to. 
assist the strikers. Members of the Home Rule League 
were noticed fraternising with the strikers. On the 30th 
of September a number of postmen drew small sums 
varying from Rs. 5 to 15 from the fund which hed been 
established by Lakhmidas Tairsey, one W. T. Helai and 
other members of the Home Rule Lezgue. 


11. The Bombay Chronicle not only espoused the cause 
of the strikers, but also flooded its columns with letters 
to the editor complaining against the attitude of Govern- 
ment and enlarging on the disorganisation of public 
business which had resulted from the strike. The obvious 
intention was to influence public opinion and to persuade 
various public bodies and associations to regard the 
inconvenience caused to them as due to the obstinate 
attitude of the authorities. On the 27th of September 
the Chronicle’s special correspondent stated that telegrams 
had been despatched by Mr. W. T. Halai on behalf of 
the Indian mercantile community to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulle, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy 
and Mr. Jinnah complaining that the postal strike had 
entirely dislocated the business of Indian merchants and 
that, while Européan firms were being served, the Indian 
community was almost entirely neglected, that a strong 
protest had been raised at the Chamber’s general meeting 
of that date, and praying that the matter might be brought 
to the notice of the Viceroy for immediate redress. The 
actual facts were that no discussion had taken place at 
the meeting, no resolutions had been passed and the 
telegrams were not sent in pursuance of any motion passed 
at the meeting, but that after the meeting had concluded 
there hed been some discussion and Mr. Halai, a person; 
of no importance in the Indian mercantile community, 
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who was present had sent the telegrams without any 
proper authority. This may be regarded as a typical 
instance of the methods employed by the Home Rulers. 
From time to time during the following year the 
Chronicle published paragraphs ‘calculated to keep 
alive the agitation among the postmen. 

12. Early in 1918 the distress in the Kaira district, 
which has been more fully described in Chapter XII of 
the statement relating to disturbances in the Ahmedabad 
and Kaira Districts, received particular attention from the 
Home Rule League and the National Union of Bombay 
which were working in close connection with the Gujarat 
Sabha of Ahmedabad. Mr. M. K. Gandhi who was closely 
connected with the Gujarat Sabha, came to Bombay 
and addressed a meeting of the merchants of the Mulji 
Jetha cloth market in connection with the position in 
Kaira. He dilated on the failure of Government to re- 
move the hardships of the peasants and characterised 
the attitude of the local authorities as unjust and likely 
to cause unnecessary hardships. He advocated passive 
resistance as a weapon to be used against Government 
in this connection. Horniman addressed this meeting in 
response to persistent calls from the audience. He 
stated that he would blindly subscribe to anything 
which Gandhi had advocated. 

13. The Home Rule League of Bombay opened a number 
of shops in the Kaira district to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor. Arrangements were made through a Home 
Ruler, Mavjee Govindjee, to procure grain from the 
Central Provinces. Lak'imidas Tairsey and S. G. Banker 
undertook the collection of funds to defray expenses in 
this connection. On the 7th of February a meeting 
o° Kaira Pattidars was held at the Hirabag in Bombay 
at which the Government Press Note was condemned 
as incorrect and based. on false and one-sided reports 
from local officials. 

14, The Bombay Chronicle espoused the cause of the 
yassive resisters of Kaira by publishing in its columns 
detailed accounts of events connected with this agita- 
tion. It indulged in bold headlines and gave prominence 
to Gandhi’s speeches and writings on ‘Soul force,” 
as well as in attacks on Government officials and on the 
general policy of Government in connection with the 
lard assessment. Prominence was given to the work of 

_ the Home Rule Le.gue on behalf of the people of Kaira. 
The issues of the 1st April, 16th May, 28th May and 
5th and 8th June are specially noteworthy.* 


15. In November 1918 Horniman and his associates 
of the Bombay Home Rule League engineered what was in 
some respects the most remarkable and most unscru- 
pulous of all these political moves. His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon was about to leave the Bombay Presidency 
for England on the expiry of his tenure of office which, 
as was generally recognized in all but extremist quarters, 
had been conspicuously signalized by a policy of concilia- 
tion and of encouragement to political and social reform. 
At the instance of a number of leading citizens the Sheritf 
of Bombay had proposed td call a public meeting to 
consider the question of voting a memorial to His Excel- 
lency. Violent opposition to this meeting was organised 
in the Bombay Chronicle, Young India and the Hindus- 
than, Signatures for the unti-Willingdon protest were 
obtained from an audience which had been summoned 
by the Bombay Home Rule League on the 22nd of 
November to celebrate the armistice. This function 
was a political demonstration rather than a celebra- 
tion of victory. Home Rule flags* surrounded the 
standards of Britain, France and Belgium while the 
Home Rule volunteers carried placards inscribed 
“Democracy Triumphant,” ‘“ Down with Prussianism 
everywhere,’ “We will suffer till India wins Home 
Rule,” and similar devices. 

16. The leaders in the anti-Willingdon agitation were 
Horniman, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Omer Sobhani and 
M. A. Jinnah. They, with others, delivered a series 
of speeches deliberately calculated to bring into hatred 
and contempt the acts of His Excellency’s Government 
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and to impugn its benefits. The main attack was deli- 
vered against His Excellency himself but the effect on 
the mill-hands and workmen, to whom some of these 
lectures were addressed, could only be expected to cause 
them to belitve that Government had lost all capacity 
to deal with the Home Rulers or to meet their attacks. 
Omer Sobhani made a noticeable attempt to discredit 
His Excellency by circulating broadcast a leaflet in Urdu 
in which he detailed a number of the administrative 
acts'of His Excellency’s Government and endeavoured to 
deduce that His Excellency had been no friend of the 
Moslems. Among the speakers who addressed the 
meetings of Home Rulers, mill-hands and workmen (and 
thus availed themselves of the soil already prepared 
by their machinations during the railway strikes and 
fertilised for further actjvities) besides the Home Rulers 
already mentioned, were Messrs K. P. Khadilkar, Manu 
Subedar, Mavji Govindji, C. V. Vaidya, Dr. Sawarkar, 
S. M. Paranjpe, M. K. Azad and Sayad Hussain. At 
these meetings Horniman was singled out for special 
attention by the audiences which evidently regarded him 
as a popular champion. : 

17. On 11th of December the Sheriff's meeting took 
place at the Town Hall. The Home Rulers organised 
@ procession to the Town Hall with the object of opposing 
the resolution in favour of a memorial to His Excellency.’ 
A large number of Home Rulers, the majority of whom 
were students and Gujarati servants belonging to the 
cloth markets, took up a position along the pavement 
round the Elphinstone Gardens facing the Town Hall 
at daybreak, many hours before the mecting was timed to 
begin. The leaders of the requisitionists of the meeting— 
high officers of Government, High Court Judges and 
leading citizens of Bombay—as they arrived were greeted 
by the rabble collected outside the hall with shouts of 
derision and cries of ‘‘ shame.” Home Rulers within 
the Town Hall created an uproar and were forcibly 
ejected by the stewards. When at length the resolu- 
tion proposing that a memorial should be raised to His 
Excellency had been put to the vote and declared ozrried, 
and after the Sheriff had formally dissolved the meeting, 
the opposition attempted to obtain possession of the 
platform. The disorder at this stage passed all bounds 
and the police were called in and asked to clear the halL 
Educated Home Rulers adopted a very contumacious 
attitude throughout the day, refusing to obey the orders 
of the police, and thereby compelling them to execute 
their orders by force. 


Cuarrer III. 


The great mill strike. 


18. In January 1919 there broke out the largest general 
strike of mill-hands ever experienced in Bombay. In 
its initial stages there are grounds for believing that 
Home Rulers were concerned in the organisation of this 
2s of previous strikes which have been discussed above. 
A mass meeting was called when the strike had been 
in progress two days at which certain ‘ popular leaders ” 
were advertised as speakers. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
addressed the meeting, but he was hooted and could 
not control his audience. The meeting broké up with 
the clearly expressed intention of attacking a group of 
mills which were still at work. When a posse of unarmed 
policemen attempted to frustrate this move, the strikers 
attacked them with unbridled violence, killing one police- 
man, seriously injuring 6 and less seriously injuring 20 
others. The timely arrival of reinforcements saved 
the police from further casualties, but this incident 
led to the calling out of the military and to a clear “ decla- 
ration of war” between the strikers and the forces of 
law and order. 

There is no doubt that this episode brought home 
to the Home Rulers the fact that they were unloosing 
forces which they were unable to control and from that 


‘point onwards they did not take a prominent part 


in the organisation of the strike. The transition from 
violent words to violent deeds, though the logical and 
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inevitable consequence of their proceedings, was too 
formidable a reality and wiser or more cautious counsels 
prevailed. Nevertheless Horniman, Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
and H. P. Mandavle among others kept in very close 
touch with the situation and visited the mill area with 
regularity. A lady known as Miss Anasuyabai, a 
sister of Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai of Ahmedabad anda 
friend of Mr. Gandhi, as well as of the Bombay Home 
Rulers, also made herself prominent by visiting the 
mill-hands, especially those who had been wounded in 
encounters with the police or the military. 

The Chronicle maintained its traditional policy of 
attacking the authorities and seizing every opportunity 
to misrepresent their acts and to twist facts in such 
@ way as to inspire popular imagination with hostility 
to the officers of Government. It is difficult to assess 
the full effect of this campaign, but there is every justi- 
fication for assuming that it was in no small measure 
responsible for the fact that at one period in the strike 
racial feeling was clearly manifest, attacks being made 
on isolated Europeans in the streets. 

The following issues of the Chronicle contain typical 
instances illustrative of the general policy of the paper .— 

10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 
26th, and 27th January 1919.* The paper Young 
India adopted the same policy. 

19. Among the intrigues preliminary to the Satyagraha 
outburst in April 1919, an attempt made by publishing 
correspondence in the columns of the Chronicle on the 
subject of demobilisation to subvert the discipline of 
British troops in India is specially remarkable. It is 
significant that this correspondence commenced on the 
1st of January and ceased on the 23rd of April. It 
consisted of a series of letters to the editor purporting 
to have emanated from British soldiers on the subject 
of demobilisation grievances. The majority of these 
letters were dated from Poona, Kirkee, Ahmednagar 
and Bombay. In every instance they were either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous. They were full of complaints 

_ and criticisms against the military authorities in India 
and in England. Many were calculated to create 
@ feeling of ill-will between British troops and the 
European civilian population in India, the latter being 
represented as cowards who had evaded their responsi- 
bilities in connection with the war and remained behind 
to grow fat at the expense of their more patriotic fellow- 
citizens. Others aimed at stirring up insubordination 
between British soldiers and their officers. Others again 
clearly aimed at creating a, bond between the British 
soldier and his Indian fellow-soldier as well as Indians 
generally as brothers in distress under the tyranny of 
a bureaucratic government. In this correspondence* 
there are repeated references to Bolshevism in the British 
Army, to a volcano of discontent among the troops ready 
to burst into flame; there are queries whether civilian 
soldiers in India should be content to wait for demobili- 
sation and there is a very definite suggestion that a date 
should be fixed, and that if they were not to be taken 
home by that fixed date they should express their attitude 
in the only way left open to them, viz., to go out on strike 
on the llth of May. 


It is also a very significant fact that these letters sug- 
gesting that there was a spirit of gross insubordination 
among British troops were exclusively confined to the 
pages of the Bombay Chronicle. Enquiries indicated 
that the other English papers in Bombay received a 
very small number of such letters which they did not 
publish. 

20. It was evident that something more than the dis- 
content over the delay in demobilisation, which un- 
doubtedly existed, was represented by these letters. 
The situation as regards demobilisation was in no way 
less acute after the 23rd of April when the publication 
of these letters ceased, but it was on 26th of April that 
Mr. Horniman was deported. By that time it was 
clear that the Satyagraha movement had ceased to be 
an active political movement. 
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The Satyagraha campaign. 


21. With this brief sketch of the preliminary skirmishes 
in Bombay, we arrive at the opening of the Satyagraha 
campaign which culminated in the disturbances of April. 
In February the so-called Rowlatt Bill had been intro- 
duced in the Imperial Council, and ultimately, notwith- 
standing opposition, both within and without the Council, 
became law as the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes 
Act. When it was clear that Government was determined 
in its attitude, warnings and threats of agitation such as 
had not been paralleled in India were indulged in by ex- 
tremist politicians. On the 24th of February Messrs. 
Horniman, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Omer Sobhani, Mrs. 
Naidu and some others went from Bombay to Ahmedabad 
and met Gandhi. As a result of their deliberations, 
Gandhi sent a strongly worded telegram to His Excellency 
the Viceroy stating that if Government proceeded with the 
Rowlatt Bills it was their intention to resort to passive 
resistance. On the 26th of February the Chronicle 
published a message from its correspondent in Delhi, 
dated the 25th February, which was worded as follows :— 


“In reply to an enquiry as to when Mr. Gandhi 
would start for England asa member of the 
Congress deputation, he had wired to the 
Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya as follows :— 

‘I have no confidence in deputation Rowlatt 
Bills block all progress ’.” 


22. On the 28th of February a large public meeting was 
organised by the Home Rule League in the mill districts 
of Bombay. Messrs. Horniman, Jamnadas, Omer Sobhani 
and other prominent Home Rulerg went in procession 
to the meeting. This procession was clearly intended 
to attract the notice of the millhands, but in this respect 
it largely failed in its purpose. At the meeting every 
speaker endeavoured to persuade the audience that 
the Rowlatt Bills were intended to rob them of their 
personal liberty and freedom and to enable the bureau- 
cracy to govern despotically. It was announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi was about to preach passive resistarice, 
and the audience was urged to be prepared to protest 
at any cost, if they were not willing to be enslaved.t 
On the lst of March the Chronicle announced the in- 
auguration of passive resistance against what it termed 
the “ Black Bills ” and published Mr. Gandhi’ Satyagraha 
yonicle was 
devoted, day after day, to a campaign of extraordinary 
vehemence in favour of passive resistance. On the 
Ist of March Mr. Gandhi arrived in Bombay where he 
was continuously visited by Messrs. Horniman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, S. G. Banker, Dr. D. D. Sathye, Dr. M. B. 
Velkar, Mrs. Naidu, Miss Anasuyabai of Ahmedabad, 
Mavji Govindji and other Home Rulers. The employéa 
of the Mulji Jetha cloth market were invited to join 
the movement and to sign the vow at S. G. Banker's 
residence. The Satyagraha Sabha was organised with 
Mr. Gandhi as President, Mr. Horniman as Vice-President, 
and the leading Home Rulers on the Committee. A full 
list is given as an appendix.§ 

23. The inauguration of the passive resistance move- 
ment called forth a manifesto from the leaders of the 
Indian moderate party who had joined with the extre- 
mists in their opposition to the Rowlatt legislation. 
In this manifesto they made it clear that they were not 
prepared to follow the extremists in this moveniont. 
The members of the Home Rule League, now merged in 
the Satyagraha Sabha, met this manifesto with ridicule, 
and the cleavage between the two Indian political schools 
of thought which had temporarily combined thus mani- 
fested itself again. It may be noted that Mr. Srinivas 
Sastri, President of the Servants of India Society, was 
among those who regarded passive resistance against 
other laws ag ridiculous and dangerous. On the 8th 
of March rumours were circulated in Bombay that Govern- 
ment intended to apply the Rowlett Bills to Muham- 
‘Ymadan 4gitators in connection with the Turkish question, 
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From the 10th onwards numerous strongly worded leaflets 
and pamphlets urging the people to join the jassive 
resistance movement were widely circulated. At the 
same time a very vigorous campaign of speech-making 
was conducted—Mr. Horniman, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Jam- 
nadas and other prominent members of the Home Rule 
League being as usual the chief speakers. On the 14th 
of March Swami Shraddhanand, otherwise known as 
Mahatma Munshi Ram of the Gurukul at Kangri near 
Hardwar, made a noteworthy speech. His wording was 
often obscure, his meaning being apparently helped out 
by his gestures. This speech was fanatical in tone, and 
the general effect was one of hostility to Government 
and its officers. It contained the following quotation 
from Krishna’s words to Arjun :— 

“ You cannot control the result, you can only control 
your action, do your work and leave the 
result to look after itself. Whether the 
Government will give in or not under pressure 
of the Satyagraha agitation is not our lookout. 
It is their affair. Our concern is in starting 
the campaign.” 

It is not without significance that the account of this 
speech published in the Chronicle of the 16th was edited 
in such a manner as to minimise its effect. 

24, On the 19th of March came the news of the passing 
of the ‘‘ Rowlatt ” Act. On receipt of this information 
some 60 merchants of the Mulji Jetha cloth market sent 
in a written request to the Secretary of the Native Piece- 
goods Merchants Association of Bombay to convene 
@ meeting to consider the question of closing the market 
as a protest. In response to this request the Secretary 
called @ meeting for the 20th. It was held in the market 
hall in the afternoon, and it was then decided to close 
the market on the 2lst for one day. As a result the 
Mulji Jetha market closed on the 2]st. The Lakhmidas 
Khimji and Morarji Goculdas markets followed suit. 
There was no excitement in this connection. This inci- 
dent is interesting as furnishing an instance of a sponta- 
neous hartal very different in its effects from those orga- 
nised by the political leaders. 

25. The news of the passing of the Act was followed 
by a stream of excited articles and leaders in the Chronicle 
which now struck a note of despair coupled with deter- 
mination to suffer. On the 25th of March Mr. Gandhi an- 
nounced in the Chronicle that Sunday the 30th of March 
would be a fay of fast and prayer. Shortly afterwards 
he announced without any explanation of the change 
that his intention was to fix the 6th of April as the day 
of penance. The reason for this change has never come 
to light, but it is remarkable that the new date was 
adopted nearly everywhere in India, except in Delhi 
and a few other places. 

26. The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to 
the Press announcing his ideas as to the way in which 
the day of humiliation and prayer should be observed. 
It is dated March the 24th from Madras, which place 
he visited in connection with the campaign:— ~ 


“ Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain at 
several meetings, is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks to 
secure reforms or redress of grievances by self-suffering. 
I therefore wenture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill No. 2 
of 1919 may be observed as the day of humiliation and 


prayer. As there must be effective public demonstration. 


in keeping with the character of the observance, I beg 
to advise as follows :— 


“A twenty-four hours fast counting from the last meal 
on the preceding night should be observed by all adults 
unless prevented from so doing by consideration of religion 
or health. The fast is not to be regarded in any shape 
or form in the nature of a hunger-strike or designed to 
put any pressure upon Government. It is to be regarded 
for Satyagrahis as a necessary discipline to fit them for 
the civil disobedience contemplated in their pledge 
and for others as some slight token of the intensity of 
their wounded feelings. 


‘* All work except such as may)be necessary in the 
public interest should be suspended for the day. Markets 
and other business places should be closed. Employees 
who are required to work even on Sunday may only 
suspend work after obtaining previous leave. I do mot 
hesitate to recommend these two suggestions for adoption 
by public servants for, though it is an unquestionably 
right thing for them not to take part in political 
discussions and gatherings, in my opinion they have the 
undoubted right to express upon vital matters their 
feelings in the very limited manner herein suggested. 
Public meetings should be held on that day in all parta of 
India not excluding villages at which a resolution 
praying for the withdrawal of the measures should be 
passed. If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance 
the responsibility will lie in the first instance on various 
Satyagraha Associations for undertaking the necessary 
work of organisation, but all other associations will, I 
hope, join hands in making this demonstration a success.” 

27. In a special evening edition on the lst of April, 
the Chronicle first published in Bombay the news of the 
rioting in Delhi and the use of fire-arms by the troops. 


Cuarrer V. 


April 6th. 

28, The main faets in connection with the observance 
of “ Black Sunday ” (April 6th) in Bombay can be briefly 
summarized, but a complete diary maintained by the 
police authorities is attached.* The Satyagraka 
movement which had been advertised in the Bombay 
Chronicle during the preceding weeks culminated in 
the design of announcing this day as a day of “‘ national 
mourning ” to protest against the Rowlatt Act. 

29. On the Friday preceding Black Sunday a meeting 
of millhands was held near the Elphirstene mill at which 
Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Horniman and Dr. Savarkar 
were the chief speakers. The meeting was designed 
to spread the movement among the millhands, and though 
the speakers were more guarded in their remarks than 
they had sometimes been, and though Mr. Gandhi told 
the millhands not to come out on Sunday unless they 
could obtain leave from their masters, yet the general 
tenor of his speech made it clear that he desired them 
to stop work on Sunday, and that he hoped that the 
result of Sunday would be to secure strength to break 
the law. 

30. Mrs. Naidu and Dr. Savarkar also spoke but in 
plainer terms, Mrs. Naidu informing the millhands that 
the Rowlatt Act attacked their honour (izzat), trampled 
theirright of independence under foot, and that by 
passing it Government made them slaves. 

31. On Saturday the 5th, Mr. Gandhi spoke at a meet- 
ing of tho residents of Dana Bunder at Baroda Street. 
He explained the new principle of Satyagraha which 
aimed, he said, at reaching the goal, though he did not 
make it clear what the goal was. He then snnounced 
thet the demonstrations planned for the following day 
were to constitute a preparation for breaking laws— 
“any laws we like in such manner as we think fit.’” 
No disorder must take place. At Delhi the mistake of 
using force was made. However, Delhi acquitted herself 
well and would be immortalised in history. Munshi Ram 
and Ajmal Khan displayed “ bahaduri.” 

32. From an early hour on Black Sunday it became 
apparent that the leaders of the movement designed 
to paralyse the life of the city in three important respects 
by— 

(1) Causing all shops to remain shut throughout the 


ye 
(2) Stopping all taxis, trams and other public convey- 
ances, 
(3) Causing all theatres and cinemas to close. 
33. The closing of the shops, extending to about 80 
per cent. of the shops in the city, was effected with little 


* trouble, the great majority closing voluntarily .owing 
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to fear engendered by the unrest now manifest among 
the mass of the population. Intimidation, culminating 
in two cases in the smashing of victorias, secured the 
second object of the agitators, and the same ‘means 
effected the closing of the native theatres, though the 
cinemas, protected by armed police guards, remained 
opened andi enjoyed full houses. 

34, The stoppage of these public activities was however 
intended only as the setting for the principal work of the 
day, a display of spectacular demonstrations of protest 
against the Rowlatt Act. These demonstrations took 
three forms. 

35. In the morning a large crowd estimated by the police 
at between 10,000 and 20,000 persons assembled at Chow- 
patti to take part in the “sea bath,” an act of mourn- 
ing arranged beforehand and elaborately advertised by 
the Bombay Chronicle during the days immediately 
preceding Black Sunday. The ‘‘sea bath” was accom- 
panied by speeches, the most important being that of 
Mr. Gandhi who announced that he would not take 
the Swadeshi vow that day. He attacked the authorities 
for the rioting at Delhi, and he concluded by saying that 
no laws must be broken that Sunday as the people were 
not trained sufficiently. It is presumed that he postponed 
taking the Swadeshi vow through fear that it would lead 
to an outbreak of racial feeling. Such an outbreak 
would have been prejudicial to his purpose, which was 
to secure an effect by interfering with the public life 
to the greatest possible extent without causing disorder 
which would lead to action by the authorities before 
the movement had time to grow. It was no doubt for 
similar reasons that a Sunday had been chosen, as it was 
the day for the maximum of effect with the minimum 
risk of friction. 

36. In the afternoon was held a meeting of not less 
spectacular and of a more serious character. It was sup- 
posed to be an impromptu, but it was evident that it had 
been carefully stage-managed. A Muhammadan anits- 
Satyagraha meeting had been announced, which gradually 
developed into an imitation of the incident at Delhi 
where Hindus and Muhammedans had fraternised, Mr. 
Gandhi and Mrs. Naidu spoke from the Minar of the 
Sonspur Masjid, the place whence the azan is called by 
the Bangi. Mrs. Naidu’s speech was extremely emo- 
tional and it was said that her reference to the martyr- 
dom of Imam Hussain brought tears to the eyes of some 
among the audience, particularly as it came from the 
lips of a woman and a Hindu. There was no direct 
incitement to violence or outspoken encouragement 
of definite action. On the other hand the usual precau- 
tions not to use violence were not given. 

37. Mrs. Naidu was followed by various Hindus and 
Muhammadans whose speeches were more distinctly incit- 
ing. References were made to recent affairs in Egypt, 
and it was suggested that the British Empire must 
fall like spray from a fountain. The atmosphere for this 
meeting was deliberately created by the circulation shortly 
beforehand of hand-bills describing events in Delhi and 
Swami Shraddhanand’s preaching in the Jama Masjid, 
as well as by the circulation of the theory that the real 
object of the Rowlatt Bills was to enable Government 
to deal with a Muhammadan rising if a jehad was pro- 
claimed over the dismemberment of Turkey. 

38. In the evening there was another meeting at French 
bridge at which Mr. Jinnah, Sir Dinshaw Petit, Mr. 
Natrajan and Mr. Baptista spoke. This meeting was 
more in the nature of constitutional politics. 
declared that if Bolshevism came to India, the bureau- 
cracy would be responsible for it. Lord Chelmsford who 
was responsible for the passing of the Rowlatt Bills shquid 
be informed of the real feeling of the people against 
those Bills. The Sinn Feiners in Ireland had openly 
declared their severance from England, and so had the 
people of South Africa, but no such Act as the Rowlatt 
Bill had been passed to deal with them. Mr. Baptista 
remarked that Mr. Jinnah had cursed the Rowlatt Bill, 
but he would praise it because it had effected the reconci- 
listion of Hindus and Muhammadans and of moderates 
end extremists. 


Mr. Jinnah 


39. The next move of the Satyagrah4 Sabha was 
characterised by remarkable ingenuity. On Tuesday 
the 8th February there was published in the Bombay 
Chronicle a sttement purporting to have been issued by 
the Satyagraha Subha and to have been signed by Mr. M. 
K. Gandhi as President and by Messrs. D. D. Suthye, 
Omer Sobhani and Shankerlal Ghelabhai (referred to 
above as S. G. Banker), as Secretaries. According tothe 
statement the committee contemplated by the Satyagraha 
pledge had ‘advised that for the time being laws 
regarding prohibited literature and registration of news- 
papers” might “ be civilly disobeyed.” Satyagrahis were 
invited to ‘‘ commit civil disobedience” by disseminating 
four named ‘Prohibited works’ and by publishing 
a written newspaper without registering it. The objects 
aimed at were undoubtedly to bring Government 
into contempt and to infuse a spirit of disobedience 
by openly counselling and by causing others to act 
equally openly in ways which the public were led to 
believe constituted breaches of the law. Two virulent 
articles in the same issue of the Bombay Chronicle were 
published with the like objects The statement and 
articles are contained in appendix XII-A.* In reality to 
disseminate so-called ‘“ prohibited literature” was per 
se no offenceand it was no offence to publish a written 
unregistered newspaper: indeed a written newspaper 
could not be registered. 

The signatories to this statement and the Bombay 
Chronicle thus set out to bring Government into con- 
tempt and infuse a spirit of disobedience without risk 
to those who followed the course advised. Reprints of 
pamphlets and a written newspaper of which Mr. Gandhi 
was stated to bethe editor were sold in the streets 
of Bombay. The newspaper emphasised the point that 
the very act of publishing it amounted to civil disobedience 
and that Mr. Gandhi as editor was liable at any moment 
to be arrested by the Government. The opinion spread 
rapidly that Mr. Gandhi and his followers were openly 
breaking the law and that Government was power-ess 
to deal with them. Moderate and loyal Indians began 
to show signs of general alarm. More than one implored: 
the authorities to take action. 

40. Meanwhile, on February the 8th, Mr. Gandhi left 
Bombay for Delhi, and on the following day issued a 
message in connection with the Swadeshi vow in the 
Hindusthan newspaper. He drew a distinction between 
Swadeshi and “ Boycott.” The former was a religious 
aspiration and the natural duty of every individual, while 
the latter was a sort of punishment and a malicious as- 
piration which would bring harm to the public. The 
Satyagrahis should not take part in such a movement. 
According to him, the limited Swadeshi vow could be 
properly taken as under :— 

“In the name of God, from this day I will make 
use of cloth made of cotton, silk or wool 
of India for my purpose. I will abstain from 
using foreign cloth and I take a vow that 
I will burn to ashes all the foreign clothes 
that I have.” F 

It is to be noted that this vow was not published or 
mentioned in the Chronicle. 


Cuarter VI. 


April 11th. 


41. On the 10th of April the Chronicle published 4 
special supplement announcing Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. 
Satyagrahis immediately went through the streets calling 
upon the people to shut their shops. Muhammadans 
took part in the movement, and the cloth merchants of 
the Mulji Jetha market met to arrange’in closing shops. 
The Colaba Cotton Bazar closed, and it was proposed 
to elose also the Share Bazar for 8 days and to collect 
subscriptions for the employces during the period. About 
10 p.m. crowds collected at Pydhownie and commenced 
to interfere with the tram cars, but the police managed 
to disperse them without difficulty. 
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42, On Friday morning the 11th April, the closed shops 
gave presage of trouble brewing, and by 10 a.m. reports 
had been received that trams were being stoned and 
passengers forced to alight on Kalbadevi Road and at 
Bhuleshwar, and that shops which were kept open were 
being stoned at Maharbourie. 
able to deal with the situation until 11-30 a.m., when 
matters became critical. A reinforcement of 25 armed 
police and a posse of mounted police were ordered out 
to Pydhownie, and the General Officer Commanding 
was asked to establish a military reserve at head-quarters 
and to order a squadron of cavalry to come down Parel 
Road and Frere Road from their camp at the race course. 
Meanwhile reports had come in to the effect that trams 
were being stoned and labour carts overturned on Frere 
Road. Twenty-five armed police were despatched 
to that area under a European officer who were able, 
without much difficulty, to restore order. 

43. Reports, however, came from Pydhownie that the 
temper of the crowds in that locality was extremely 
bad and that they were getting out of hand. The 
mounted police were compelled to charge on four or 
five occasions but the effect of this mancuvre was 
very transitory and the crowds returned to the charge 
with redoubled fury. On receipt of this information the 
Commissioner of Police proceeded to Pydhownie with 
two platoons of Indian Infantry while two platoons 
marched up Abdul Rahman Street to the same point. 
The focus of the disturbance gradually moved from 
Pydhownie down Abdul Rahman Street and finally re- 
mained at the junction of the Abdul Rahman Street and 
Nagdevi Street. At this point the mob was extremely 
violent. Large boulders were repeatedly placed on the 
tram lines and the cars were heavily stoned. An attempt 
had previously been made to overturn the lorry, in which 
the armed police reinforcements were proceeding to 
Pydhownie, by flinging a heavy wooden sleeper in front 
of the lorry, and this manceuvre was over and over again 
repeated with a view to derailing tram cars. The mob 
steadfastly refused to obey the orders of the magistrates 
to disperse, and contented themselves with retreating 
to a safe distance whence they could stone the police with 
impunity. The mounted police made a few more charges, 
but without any permanent result. Matters culminated 
at about 3 p.m. when the stoning became very violent. 
Vigorous baton charges by the unarmed police, who 
effected a number of arrests, afforded some temporary 
relief, but it was clear that the mob was growing in 
number and becoming more violent. Cavalry patrols 
were therefore sent out in the hope that the crowds 
would be forced into movement. ; 

44. There had already been ample grounds to justify 
the use of firearms on many occasions. The authorities, 
however, were anxious to delay taking this ‘extreme 
step to the utmost limit in the hope that the news of 
Mr. Gandhi’s return to Bombay and of his release from 
custody would have a calming effect. This news was 
being bandied about from 2 Pp. M., but at first it was not 
credited., 

45. At about 2-30 p.m. Mr. Omar Sobhani appeared 
in Abdul Rahman Street in his motor. His arrival was 
the signal for a great demonstration. He asked permis- 
sion of the Commissioner of Police to announce to the 
crowds that Mr. Gandhi was in Bombay, a free man, 
and that he would address a public meeting at Chowpatti 
that evening. Permission for the proposcd meeting 
having been given Mr. Omar Sobhani announced the 
fact from the running board of his car. There was at 
once a general cry “to Chowpatti,” but few moved. 
At this juncture the cavalry patrol arrived. Their ap- 
pearince was a signal for a fresh outburst of stone-throw- 
ing and a number of troopers were hit. The cavalry 
continued to patrol the streets for some two hours and 

were on occasion compelled to charge the mob, parti- 
cularly when they were belabouring a British officer 
and two troopers who had been unhorsed. Shortly after 
this incident, Mr. Gandhi himself appeared at Pydhownie 
in a motor car. His attempt to control the crowd was 
futile and his appearance had little or no effect on their 


The local police were . 


rowdyism. He announced that he was shortly to address 
a gathering at Chowpatti and left Pydhownie for Abdul 
Rahman Street. A cordon of armed police had, earlier 
in the day, keen drawn up across the road at this point 
with orders to permit no one to enter Abdul Rahman 
Street. When Mr. Gandhi was held up, the crowds 
were extrcmely angry, and the police officer in charge 
of the armed police,.ceeing the road clear and the cavalry 
in possession, used his discretion and allowed him to 
pass. When the cavarly saw the excited crowd coming 
down they assumed that the police had been overwhelmed 
and charged the crowd. Mr. Gandhi escaped from his 
motor into a neighbouring house and the crowds dispersed 
in all directions. Reports show that the crowd at this 
moment was in a state of frenzy. They were dancing 
along with Mr. Gandhi’s car, waving their arms and 
shouting with all the appearance of fanatics. From 
this point the disturbance gradually lessened in intensity 
until about 5 p.m. when conditions became more ot 
less normal in this locality. 

46. At 5-15 p.m. reports were received that the crowd 
was attacking tram cars on Girgaum and Charni Roads. 
Police reinforcements were despatched from the local 
reserve and order was quickly restored, four arrests 
being made. After this episode the tramway company 
withdrew their cars to the sheds where military guards 
were posted. 

47. Meanwhile reports showed that a crowd of enormous 
proportions was assembling on Chowpatti sands and was 
eagerly awaiting Mr. Gandhi’s arrival. Adequate military 
arrangements were made in the locality to deal with any 
development that might arise, but there was no display 
of force beyond the customary police arrangements for 
regulating heavy traffic of such a nature. The meeting 
passed off without incident, Mr. Gandhi being the only 
speaker. The crowd was on the whole very orderly. 
A large proportion were mere sight-seers, hundreds of 
whom streamed away to the city after seeing Mr. Gandhi's 
arrival without waiting for the actual meeting. 

48. An outstanding feature of the rioting was the 
combination of Hindus and Muhammadans in attacking 
the police and the troops with showers of stones. The 
Muhammadans were deliberately incited by the Hindu 
who spread the report that the Rowlatt Bills were intended 
to enable Government to coerce the Muhammadans 
and prevent them from giving trouble so as to facilitate 
the dismemberment of Turkey. The shouts of “ Hindu- 
Musalman ki jai” repeatedly raised by the crowd bed 
this significance. 

49. Forty-two rioters were arrested, and, on conviction, 
received sentences varying from a fine of Rs. 2 to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. In connection with 
the damage done to the property of the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company on the 10th and llth 
April, proceedings were taken by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate under section 45 of Act IV of 1902, who 
directed compensation to the amount of Re. 4,552-8-0 
to be recovered. A summary of the proceedings is col 
tained in Appendix XIII.* 

50. Three police constables were seriously injured 
and taken to hospital. Many were slightly injured by 
stones. The squadron of cavalry suffered 16 casualties 
of whom 4 were severely injured and taken to hospital. 

51. A more detailed account of these cvents is contained 
in a contemporary report by the Commissioner of 
Police which is attached (Appendix X1V).t 


Cuaprzr VII. 4 


Conclusion. 

52. The events subsequent to the disturbances of the 
10th April in Bombay may be dismissed with a bref 
summary. News of the disastrous occurrences in the 
Punjab and at Ahmedabad and Viramgam in this } re 
dency were received with bewilderment and consternatio®, 
and had a powerful effect in restraining the sections of 
the populace inclined to disorder. The general body 
of the public capable of receiving any distinct impressions 
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of the situation realised that the extremist agitators 
had unchained forces which they could not control if 
they would ; that the reckless campaign of invective and 
incitement to violence had at last reached its logical 
and disastrous conclusion in acts of rebellion; and that 
out of a confusion of inflammatory harangues and journa- 
listic rhetoric, which they had come to regard as the 
normal and natural accompaniment of advanced politics, 
a sudden and imminent danger to the social order had 
arisen. There was @ movement of resentment against 
the extremist leaders, who themselves contemplated their 
handiwork in its actual manifestation with terrified 
surprise. Even the Bombay Chronicle adopted for a 
brief interval a note of suspended judgment and detach- 
ment. 


53. Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi had gone to Ahmedabad. 
On April 17th he disseminated handbills counselling 
moderation and obedience to authority. On the 18th 
he returned to Bombay and after an interview with Mr. 
Horniman, he announced in the Press the suspension of 
the Satyagraha movement. 


54. The part played by the Bombay Chronicle and 
its Editor in the campaign leading up to the disturbances 
has already been described. The Government of Bombay 
were of opinion and were legally advised that in respect 
of matter published in this paper in connection with 
the Rowlatt Act and the Sutyagraha movement a prose- 
cution could have been successfully instituted under 
section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. It is unnecessary 
to emphasise further the effect of these incitements to 
disorder in preparing the way for end finally in precipitat- 
ing the grave crisis which had arisen or the necessity 
of taking measures against the prime mover in these 
persistent and malignant attacks on Government. The 
recent events at Delhi, in the Punjab and in Gujarat 


had inevitably had a profoundly disturbing effect on the 
Bombay populace, which Mr. Horniman had made every 
effort to attract to his side. The fact that the rioting 
in Bombay on the 11th April did not terminate in blood- 
shed on an extensive scale was not due to the temper 
of the mob, which was truculent and aggressive, nor 
to the efforts of the extremist leaders, who were either 
ill-disposed or impotent. It was due entirely to the 
impressive display of military force and the efficient 
dispositions made by the General Officer Commanding 
the Bombay Brigade and the Commissioner of Police 
and to the admirable tact, resolution and judgment 
displayed by all ranks of the military and police forces 
on that day. The tension, however, remained acute, 
and there was every reason to apprehend that during 
the inevitable delay entailed by a criminal prosecution 
there would be a recrudescence of disturbances on a wide 
scale attended by great loss of life and property. Govern- 
ment accordingly decided to deport Mr. Horniman by 
an order under Rule 3 of the Defence of India (Consoli- 
dation) Rules. Mr. Horniman had recently undergone 
an operation and Government desired to have before 
them medical opinion that his removal would be un- 
attended by danger. This opinion, which included 
that of Mr. Horniman’s private attendant, was obtained, 
and the order was carried out on April 26th. Simulta- 
neously orders were passed under the Press Act forfeit- 
ing the security deposited by the Bombay Chronicle Press 
and under Rule 3 of the Defence of India Rules imposing 
pre censorship on the Press(Appendices XV,* XVI,¢ 
XVII). 

Mr. Horniman was deported, the Bombay Chronicle 
suspended publication and the period of acute crisis 
came to an end. 
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Note on Mr. Horniman, 


Within a short period of his arrival in Bombay as 
Editor of the Bombay Chronicle Mr. Horniman rapidly 
established himself as a prominent member of the extre- 
mist section, and his career as a dangerous agitator and 
organiser of political movements hostile to Government 
must be regarded concurrently with his editorial activ- 
ities. The Bombay Chronicle became the recognised organ 
of extremist politics. It was conspicuous for consistent 
misrepresentation of the policy and intentions of Govern- 
ment, for personal attacks on individual officers of Gov- 
ernment, and for the prominence given to all incidents 
and reports likely to arouse racial animosity. For the 
present purpose it will suffice to confine attention to a 
brief notice of Mr. Horniman’s proceedings in the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 

2. As a prominent member of the Home Rule League 
in 1917, Mr. Horniman took a leading part ih the agita- 
tion against the order passed by the Government of 
Madras on Mrs. Besant, and addressed or presided ‘at 
Various protest meetings, notably at Madras in June, at 
Surat on July 21st and Bombay on July 30th. During 
July the Chronicle published statements of an alarmist 
and inflammatory character alleging outrages on women 
by men of the Labour Corps then quartered in Dadar 
Camp. These led to great uneasiness and some violence 
on the part of the mill-hand population, and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay found it necessary to pass an order 
under the Defence of India Act prohibiting any reference 
to the subject. On August 12th, 1917, Mr. Horniman 
Gave notice of a motion in the Bombay Provincial Con- 
grees Committee advocating passive resistance, which 
he followed up by a speech in the same sense on Septem- 
ber 2nd. This is to be noted as indicating that the 
Movement which culminated so disastrously in the 
month of April had long been contemplated by him and 
his followers as a political weapon. During this year Mr. 
Horniman prosecuted vigorously, both personally and 


by his paper, propaganda in two significant directions. 
The first was to encourage youths and students to take 
part in political movements and subject them to the 
virus of extremist agitation. As instances of this may 
be mentioned his election as Vice-President of the Young 
India Society in September 1917, and an address delivered 
by him on October 4th, 1917, to the Bombay Presidency 
Students’ Federation. The second line of propaganda 
above referred to was the fomenting of labour and indus- 
trial disputes and the attempt to play upon the credulous 
and excitable temperament of the labouring classes as 
instanced in the Dadar incident above referred to. 
On September 16th, he made a bitter attack on Govern- 
ment in a lecture on the Mesopotamian campaign. 


“In October 1917 he became Secretary to the Home 
Rule League. 

About October 20th, by a coup d’etat in the Directorate 
of the Bombay Chronicle Press, Mr. Horniman obtained 
complete control of the paper, the tone and policy of 
which became progressively more and more virulent and 
hostile to Government. 


3. On February 20th, 1918, the maximum security of 
Rs. 2,000 was taken from Mr. Horniman as keeper of the 
Bombay Chronicle press under section 3 of Act I of 1910. 
In April of this year Mr. Horniman took an active part 
in the agitation engineered in regard to the refusal of 
passports to Tilak and his party for their proposed 
journey to Fngland. ‘This was followed by a campeign 
of a virulent and seditious character extending from the 
22nd April 1918 tillthe end of July, in connection with 
the Imperial, and, later, the Bombay Provincial War 
Conferences. This in turn was succeeded by a campaign 
initiated about the middle of November in connection 
with a proposed memorial to His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon. 

4. During 1919 the Bombay Chronicle pursued a course 
of the most reckless license. This was initiated about 
the middle of January by a series of articles, leaders 
and letters from correspondents on the Rowlatt Bills 
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which developed into the passive resistance (vide leading 
artiole in its issue of the lst March 1919) and Satyagraha 
movement (ditto of 8th March 1919). Mr. Horniman 
was one of the signatories of the Satyagraha vow, and 
there can be no question that he joined the movement 
deliberately in full recognition of the disastrous conse- 
quences which would necessarily ensue. Such conse- 
quences did actually ensue and of the connection between 
them and the propaganda of the Bombay Chronicle 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Attention is also 
invited to the publicity given during March and April 
to letters purporting to be written by British soldiers, 
the transparent purpose of which is to inflame discontent 
and prejudice discipline. 

5. In the order forfeiting the security of the Bombay 
Chronicle press, a selection has been made of typical 
passages of a seditious and inflammatory character. 

6. It is not however possible by considering individual 
and isolated passages to estimate the profoundly and 
comprehensively mischievous effect on the political 
situation and the public of the insidious and malevolent 
course consistently pursued by the Bombay Chronicle 
and its «ditor over an extended period. Great cunning 
has been exercised for the most part in avoiding any 
extreme and palpable infringement of the law in single 
utterances: but the collected and cumulative effect of 
the whole is beyond question. A dossier of articles and 
correspondence appearing in the Bombay Chronicle 
will be found in Appendix II.* 

These should be carefully examined as a whole if a 
just appreciation is to be arrived at of the policy and 
intentions which inspired them. 


APPENDIX IX. 


Report of the meeting held on 28th February 1919 behind the 
Elphinstone mills to protest against the Rowlatt Bills. 


Under the joint auspices of the Home Rule League and 
the Bombay National Union, a public meeting was held 
on Friday, the 28th February 1919, on the open space 
behind the Elphinstone mills. The processions of Home 
Rulers ariived at the meeting place at about 7-15 Pm. 
where there was already a large attendance of mill-hands. 
Mr. Annasaheb Nene presided. On the platform were 
seeted most of the leaders of the Home Rule League. 

Mr, Nene in opening the proceedings of the meeting 
said in Marathi :—Gentlemen, this is the second occasion 
on which I am presiding over a meeting at this place. 
We have met here to-day to condemn the Rowlatt 
Bills which are rightly styled the Black Bills. We are 
all British citizens and we have as such every right to 
conduct # constitutional agitation against this measure 
for the purpose of protecting our libertics and rights. 
Our late reverend leader Dadabhoy Naoroji (loud cheers) 
has told us that unless we got Home Rule (Swarcjra) 
it Was no use fighting for small things. And when the 
Swarajj;a movement was commenced many years ago, 
some of our leaders had to go to jail and suffer for their 
patriotism. But afterwards our beloved King George 
found out that it was only through sympathy that they 
could rule over us. Then, when the great war came, 
which had only recently come to a happy termination, 
we were told that it was our duty to help England and 
the Allies to the best of our ability and so the whole of 
India did its duty in sending men and money for England’s 
help. We poured our blood on the fields of battle and 
spent our treasures freely and we have got our reward 
for all that in the shape of these horrible Bills. These 
Bills are going to be fastened on us and it is our duty 
to protest against them and oppose them by every consti- 
tutional means. Some of the speakers are going to 
explain to you the text of those bills and after hearing 
them you can make up your minds as to whether you are 
ready to wear this kantht (necklace) which Government 
is presenting to you. 

I will now call upon Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas to 
address you. 


© Not reproduced, 
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Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas who addressed the meeting 
in Gujarati said :—Gentlemen, I bad given you an assur- 
ance on the occasion of the meeting which was called to 
consider the question of a memorial to Lord Willingdon 
that next time I would address you in Marathi, but I 
never expected that that ‘next time’ would come so 
soon. It is really shameful that although I can speak 
in English I am unable to address you in Marathi. Well, 
I can assure you that I am at present learning Marathi 
and will socn venture to address you in that tongue. 
You will not fail to understand me even if I were to speak 
to you in Gujarati as the same thoughts are occupying 
the mines of us all (Cheers). Dea? brothers, we are 
already accustomed to take part in such a movement. 
You are more or less experienced in the mode of carrying 
on such a struggle. At least the citizens of Bombay 
need not learn from anyone how to fight for one’s birth- 
tight. That was, however, only a small opportunity. 
When we want to build a house we prepare a plan. We 
proceed with the building of the house according to this 
plan. The Willingdon memorial movement was a sort 
of a plan for the large structure. At that time we built 
a small house but now we are called upon to rear a huge 
edifice. We are to erect this building on the strength of 
the experience gained at that time. I hope people will 
give us the same help now as they did on that occasion. 
The voice of popular opinion must ring continuously. 

The question before us now is being discussed through- 
out the country in the press and on the platform. This 
movement is gaining support everywhere. This- must 
have given you an idea of the importance attached to 
this question. The presentis not the time to keep quiet 
but to agitate. To keep quiet is to invite slavery. 

This time I am going to speak only on one or two 
points in the Bills. A case is always tried in an open 
court of law. Due weight was attached to’ popular 
opinion. The judge could not flout popular opinion. 
The case against Lokamanya Tilak was also tried in an 
open court, but when these Bills are passed into law 
this right will be wrested from us. The judge will 
inflict any punishment he likes on the man whom 
he consider to be guilty (Shame). Government will 
trample upon popular opinion on the strength of power 
(Shame). We had faith in British justice up to this 
time, but when these bills are passed into law British 
justice will exist only in name (Cheers). No one will 
suppose that there is any such thing as British justice. 
These Bills will reduce that justice to ashes (Cheers). 


Suppose two men are speaking. A detective sees 
them. He reports on suspicion. Done. He will be 
held to be guilty and put into jail for any length of 
time Government may decide (Shame) If in the eyea 
of Government I am a dangerous person, they will re- 
move anyone who associates with me whether it be my 
brother, my mehfa or my wife (Shame). They need not 
necessarily take part in any political movements. Sup- 
pose a political document is found with me of which IT 
was ignorant ; whatever evidence I may adduce I shall 
be held to be guilty. A similar document is found with 
Mr. Horniman. Whatever he may say to prove his good 
faith, even if he urges that hé had that document to 
study some particular question, he will not fail to be 
transported (Shame). The authorities already press us 
too heavily owing to the powers with which they are 
already armed. Is it necessary to recapitulate how they 
abused the provisions of the Defence of India Act! 
Although that war measure was meant to fight the 
designs of Germany it was put into operation against our 
popular leaders like Lokamanya Tilak and Mrs. Besant. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the consequences when 
the present bills are passed to supplement such laws. 
You can judge for yourselves the extent of their powers 
in that case. 

When these bills are passed into law we shall cease to 
have any political existence. There will be absolutely 
no trace of our political rights (Shame). Will there 
be any hope of regeneration of the country when politi- 
cians are gagged, meetings are prohibited and the news- 
papers are suspended (No, No). What harm is there if 
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the people of this country are killed outright instead 
of ending the political existence of this country, depriv- 
ing the people of the freedom of thought and arresting 
the mighty flow of public opinion (Cheers). 

When these laws are enacted the condition of the people 
of this country will be worse than that of slaves. Meet- 
ings arc being held everywhere. More might be held. 
We must all make Government realise that the population 
of this country is not as helpless as they think to be. It 
will never allow the passage of laws that deprive it of 
freedom. 

If these Bills are passed into law not only you but also 
your children will be condemned into slavery. Do 
you want their curses? We are all Hindus. We have 
to perform the Shraddha ceremony as enjoined by our 
religion with a view to paying off the debt of our fore- 
bears. The principal item in that ceremony is the control 
of will-power. -You can only achieve the contentment of 
your forebears if you act according to the dictates of 
this will-power. Their contentment is our happiness. 
But is your will-power in your keeping? In such cir- 
cumstances you have noright to discharge the debt 
of your forebears. The nation which is unable to dis- 
charge the debt of its forebears is on the road to progres- 
sive decline. In this way the Bills will conflict with 
religious faith. We do not want to be under (the shadow 
of) fear. These Bills will do away with the reign of 
freedom from fear. You must never allow this law to 
be passed which will enchain your soul and body. We are 
not helpless. The time is come to show that we possess 
what is called strength. 


Sir George Lowndes (Shame) declared in the Council 
that Government would pass the Bills in spite of the 
united’ opposition of the non-official members (Shame). 
The Bills will be passed even if the whole country is 
united and there is strong opposition against them 
(Shame). Apparently the administration is to be carried 
on according to their pleasure? Popular opinion does 
not count. Those who respect public opinion are alone 
able to rule (Cheers). The test of an administration is 
not to be found in the officials but in public opinion. 
It is no rule which knows no check and is based on per- 
sonal will, The real rule is that which is based on popular 
will (Cheers). Sir George Lowndes says that even if the 
thirty-three crores of people were to strenuously oppose 
these Bills, we (Government) will not fail to enslave them 
(Shame). Sir George Lowndes may not know the people 
as I know them. I have full faith in the people here. 
The task is not as easy as they think it to be. The 
population of India is not as effeminate as they think 
it to be. These people will never allow them to make 
good their professions (Cheers). These people will not 
allow the passage of these Bills even if they have to 
walk over sword-blades (Cheers). 

Hindus know that this body has taken birth several 
times and is also dead as many times (Cheers). Hindus 
know perfectly well that the real value of life lies in 
giving it up in the service of others. They do not at all 
oare for their lives (bodies) (Cheers). Therefore, gird 
your loins and come forward to defend your rights and to 
ensure the happiness of others. If necessary sacrifice 
(yourselves) willingly for this cause. What is the worth 
of this body 2 Even if you die consider that only one 
worm has become the less from amongst these diseased 
and wornout worms (Cheers). What harm is there if one 
diseased worm dies to make our country healthy? Get 
tid of individuality at this time. The body of India must 
become healthy. We must be prepared to do anything 
to accomplish that object. Our desires will be satisfied 
if we are prepared to uct like this. Do not give room in 
your minds to temptation of any kind. Let the divine 
spirit that is in you come forth. That power is invincible, 
No one can stand that power (Cheers). 

This day is most sacred. It is Mahashivrairi and is 
dedicated to (the worship of) Mahadeo. The deity 
Mahadeo represents strength. By doing penance, Arjun 
obtained the invincible bow from this very deity. With 
the help of the same power he punished the wicked. 

VOL. IL 


Like Arjun let us pray to Mahadeo and ask from him for 
power which will enable us to face this situation. 

In conclusion I have only to tell you to be prepared to 
fight until success is obtained even if you have to sacrifice 
(yourselves) (Cheers). 

Mr. Gosawi who next addressed the audience said in 
Marathi :—Gentlemen, many of us are likely to be quite 
in the dark as to the nature of the Rowlatt Bills. So I 
am going to explain to you their nature in short. Laws 
are made after consulting the people. Thén how is it 
that a number of Bills are introduced when our people 
are saying we don’t want them. We were sitting eagerly 
expecting Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, but now the 
time of being subjected to repression has arrived. Though 
we pass a number of resolutions, send wires, of what use 
will they be? Now the time has come when some 
action must be commenced whether it be within or out- 
side lawful limits. It is said this is an emergency Bill. 
But what emergency is there at present. As if murder 
after murder is being committed every day. Youths in a 
corner of Bengal got their heads turned? What is the 
remedy for it? It is such Bills? How an outrage is 
committed had to be found out. For that a committee 
was appointed. Mr. Rowlatt (was appointed). Two 
persons from among ourselves (Shame) who were like the 
handle of an axe which brings about the ruin of its 
kith and kin were to work with him. They brought 
out these two Bills. This was like making a present to a 
man out of his own gift? 

Formerly in Moglas the way of giving punishments con- 
sisted in either being trodden under the foot of an elephant 
or being impaled. At present the punishment is the 
same but is it punishment of the civilized age? Punish- 
ment is to be given by using the language such as, under 


“such and such séction, under such and such a sub-rule. 


The judge may write anything he likes on a slip of paper, 
Pronounce sentence. There lies no appeal. We are 
not permitted to talk even with that Lokamanya who 
sufftred for our sake and who for our sake is ‘suffering 
so much hardship? (Shame.) Therefore be resolute. 
This day is the day of Shiva. Resolve upon something 
to-day. Remember Shiva’s vow once observed cannot 
be given up. Let Lowndes, Lovett say anything they 
like. Do not mind them (Loud cheers). 

Dr. Savarkar who then addressed the meeting said in 
Marathi:—Mr. President and gentlemen, this day is 
Mahashivratri day. According to our old religious 
notions we should to-day hear puranas, kirtans. Instead 
of listening to how God punished the wicked, how he 
made the true cause victorious you have gathered here. 
With the change of time the old order is also changed. 
Now we must hear different kinds of puranas. Formerly 
there used to be one Shivaratra at the most in a year but 
in its stead 360 Mahashivratris are after us in a year.* 
In these changed times what puranas are to be read and 
what kirlans to be performed? There is no food 
in the belly, no power in the hand. Under these cir- 
cumstances what puranas other than those of the injustice 
done to us are to be heard? The present puranas of 
us, slave people, are to be of this kind alone? To-day’s 
puran is not a puran performed to the accompaniment 
of (a sort of tabor) (cymbal), to-day’s kirtan is the kirtan 
of the doings of bureaucracy. When is a man inclined 
to perform kirlans and puranas? When the soul is 
joyful and peaceful. But the soul is hungry, it is over- 
powered with hunger. It is hungering for Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. Under these circumstances is it 
not a misfortune that the live coals of Rowlatt’s Bills 
should fall on the body 2. Time has arrived for our houses 
being burnt by the flames of these live coals. 

You might have heard the story of Bhasmasura demon 
in the Puranas. In order to please the guileless Shankar 
he first showed meekness and with flattery he won him 
over. He got a boon that he on whose head he would 
place his hand should be reduced to ashes, The poor 


* This means that people have to fast 360 days a year, é.¢,, to remain 
yaay 
hungry. 2 
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Shankar residing in the Himalayas was, guilcless indced ! 
Bhasmasura intoxicated on account of the boon went 
about placing his hand on any person whatsoever. Men, 
demons, gods, all these of course fell victims, but he pre- 
pared himself to place his hand even on the holy matted 
hair of Shankar and on the holy Ganges. 


The same is the condition of the Rowlatt Bills or of 
other Acts. Before the Press Act and the Defence of 
India and Arms Act were to be passed by Government 
they indulged in flattery. We consented. For what 
do the bureaucrats receiving thousands of rupees as pay 
come here? To reduce to ashes the thirty-three crores 
of Mahadevas here (Shame). The Rowlatt Bills are very 
like Bhasmasura. The hand of this Bhasmasura demon 
is to fall on all. He will reduce to ashes all our rights. 
Then though Montagu-Chelmsford reforms or some- 
thing else comes what is their use? Though thousands 
of doctors are brought for a patient after he is dead what 
can they do? This Bhasmasura (says) I will put my 
hand on you lightly. I put it lightly like a rose flower. 
I put it for three years only (Laughter) but we tell him 
no, do not at all place your hand, do not put it even for 
a@ moment. You will reduce us to ashes in a moment. 
Then who will tell what you will do in three years? 
It is after all a machine gun? Even its one shot will 
burn (a thing) and reduce (it) to ashes, then there is no 
need at all of firing more shots. Narsinh* latent in the 
wood up to the present is now roused. He will not mind 
flattery. Though Sir George Lowndes might put forth 
any number of attempts to trap this lion in the net this 
lion will not be taken in, Though a piece of meat be 
held in his front this kind of trick cannot now do. The 
Indian people are now awake. Who does not sleep ? 
Has not England gone to sleep? Was not England 
asleep when William the Conqueror invaded it? We 
had been asleep but not for being dead. We had gone 
to sleep to wake up again (Cheers). We went to sleep in 
1818 in order only to seo the dawn of 1919. Though our 
sleep was for 100 years it was not a permanent one. 


While the sun of Swarajya is rising in the sky and while . 


your own people are singing loudly merry songs for it do 
you expect that we would be sleeping yet? Though you 
put forth any number of attempts to hide the crow it is 
not possible that it will remain hidden.{ It is crowing. 
Getting up with it we too are awake. How the whole 
population is awake you come to this place and see then 
you will know. Two years ago these Parel people did 
not know even the word “ Political.” But who will 
not feel wonder seeing the present awakening? These 
twentieth century Bhasmasuras must be properly 
reformed. We want bureaucracy. Not that we don’t 
want them, because who else will serve us? (Laughter.) 
We do not mean to destroy these Bhasmasuras, only this 
much they should be what wo will ask them to do. As 
for us. we will not do what they will ask us to do. 
(Cheers.) We tell the bureaucracy, you remain here. 
We have no objection. But we will not allow you 
to exercise the right of reducing us to ashes, of setting 
fire to our houses, You stay here, but stay to do what 
we will ask you to do. We will never allow public 
opinion to be trampled under foot. We will not allow 
you to dance as you like. We will not give you power 
to trample under foot our rights, our leaders in any 
way you like, (Cheers.) The time of passing these Bills 
is extended to the Ist of March, extend it further. 
Nay postpone these Bills for good. (Cheers.) 

. You are our servants and so we love you. Sorvant 
should be loved when he discharges his duties properly. 
(Cheers.) We love you. We givo you bonus, You 
remain at Simla if you like, but with all this we 
will not give you ownership of our mill. Because we 
have given you bonus, shall we give you the mill? When 
we were young ignorant we gave the mill in your posses- 
sion for the time, so will you usurp it for ever ? (Cheers.) 


® Popular opinion ts here compared to Narasinh: i 
f Here the speaker is mldresslug the Penile ng; of Beasts). 
the power of administering our land. 


We have become wise now. Old days are gone. There 
can be no land as holy as our land of the Aryans. You 
remain as servants of this our holy land of the Aryans 
which even people like Mr. Horniman (Cheers) born in 
foreign countries love very deeply, in which are born 
jewels like the Lokamanya Tilak (Cheers) which has for 
its bulwark a mountain like the Himalayas, through parts 
which is flowing a holy river like the Ganges, but we will 
not give its ownership to you. E 

You will come to know what the nature of these Bills 
is if you will read the Kesari dated the 28th. You should 
make it a point to read them. Unless we understand the 
Bills, how can we fight? Specially read them out to 
those who cannot read. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. B. G. Horniman who next addressed the mecting 
said:—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I hope 
it will not be thought that I am going unnecesearily over 
old ground when I rémind you that only a few months 
have passed since there came the close of the great war 
that was waged triumphantly to assert the principles of 
liberty and justice throughout the world. I am again 
stating facts which it is not necessary to tell you for 
your information but which I am only stating as the 
basis for what I am going to state presently when I say 
that the war and the victory could not have been trium- 
phantly won if it had not been for the part which India 
played on the side of Great Britain and the Allies. I 
was just now when sitting in this chair thinking of what 
might have happened if in 1914 India had not sent the 
aid which she did to the battlefields in Flanders and 
enabled the Allies to stem the onrush of the great German 
hordes which aimed at Paris and London. I am thinking 
what might have happened if instead of being stemmed by 
the arrival at the psychological moment of troops, from 
India the Germans had reached Paris and Calais and 
possibly crossed the channel and laid siege to London 
and made themselves masters of the capital of England. 
If that had happened, as fortunately it did not happen, 
if the Germans had established themselves in the country 
and had been still triumphant there, I was thinking that 
in that case the British public might have been holding 

, meetings at this moment to protest against the introduo- 
tion of some German equivalent of the Rowlatt Bills 
(applause and laughter). It is a most terrible irony that 
after India had given her blood and poured out her 
treasure and made the great sacrifices that she has made 
in this great cause of liberty, she should be refused her 
share of justice and liberty, and that instead of being free 
from the trammels under which she has already laboured 
she should have fresh chains placed on her. We know 
that President Wilson has said in a famous phrase that 
the war was being waged to make the world safe for 
democracy. (Cheers.) But we find that India has 
played her part in the war in order that India may be 
made safe for the democracy. (Cries of shame.) I was 
very much struck the other day on seeing a telegram 
which came from New York in which the expression used 
by a member of the Senate of the United States in regard 
to what was going on at the Peace Conference. This 
gentleman complained that the United States were being 
drawn into undesirable association with what he com- 
plained, I think, as European Powers and Asiatic despots. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have been searching the 
map of Asia to find out who are these Asiatic despots. 
I cannot find them anywhere but in one important 
country in the map of Asia. There is certainly no 
despotism in Japan, there is no despotism to-day in 
China. There is no despotism in unfortunate Persia 
because the Shah of Persia is under the tutelage at the 
present moment of the Allied Government. Despotism 
no longer rules in Turkey. Then who are these Asiatic 
despots ? Ladies and gentlemen, it is a shameful 
thing to say that the only despotism at the present 
moment in Asia, the only despots at the present 
moment are ruling in India, the despots who are 
trying to fetter the people of this country with stronger 
chains in order that they might strengthen their despotic 
powers. (Cries of shame, shame.) Yes, {t is shame 
but the lesson at the present moment for the people of 
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India in regard to that is that they should not cry 
shame upon the despots or abuse them. We could 
leave them alone for the present. Let them realise 
that there could not be despots unless people were 
willing to be slaves. (Loud applause.) And it rests 
with the people of this country at this moment to decide 
for themselves whether they are going to- allow despots 
and despotism to reign in India or not. It lies upon 
the people themselves to decide that they would not 
be slaves and that they would not have the badge of 
slavery put on them by these iniquitous measures. You 


have got to make up your minds whether at this momen t 


when slaves are being freed in every part of the world 
from despotic Governments, India alone among all the 
countries of the world is going to bear that badge of 
slavery which is indicated by the terrible provisions of 
the proposed Bills, because no people could claim to be 
@ self-respecting nation if these Bills appear on their 
Statute Book. It is not necessary, ladies and gentlemen, 
to enlarge upon this matter. It is sufficient to say that 
the provisions of the Bills are such as exist on the Statute 
Book of no civilized country in the world, and are you 
going to allow it to be said that you are content to sit 
down with folded hands when measures of such a charac- 
ter are placed on the Statute Book ? (Cries of no, no.) 
Measures which would not be tolerated in any civilized 
country in the world the people of which are supposed 
toenjoy any sort ofrightsorfreedom. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have no desire to say much more than this that 
if you are content that there should be despotism in 
India, that despotism should continue to reign, then 
when these Bills are passed all that you have to do is to 
accept them and sit quiet and think that your agitation 
is over and that there is nothing more to be done. (Cries 
of no, no, we don’t want them.) Well, if you do not 
want them then you must not let your protests cease 
with the passing of the Bills but you must continue 
your protests and make your protests felt (applause). 
And we could, if we would, make our protests success- 
fully felt (applause), because there is no despotism in the 
world which could stand against the spiritual determina- 
tion of three hundred millions of people (loud cheers). 
People in whom you have placed your confidence are 
sitting to devise means by which our protests could be 
made felt. There is the Committee appointed by the 
two Home Rule Leagues to organise continuous agita- 
tion. What I want to tell you is that those of us who are 
trying to find means by which our agitation could be 
brought to bear on the Government, and make our 
protests successful, cannot hope to have. success unless 
the mass of the people are prepared to follow us and 
support us in every way possible (loud applause). I 
know it is a superfluous and also an impertinent ques- 
tion to put to you, but I want your answer whether you 
are going to support us in what we propose should be 
done. (Cries of yes, yes and applause.) . There are 
many ways which might have to be pursued but I am 
not going to enter into details at this moment beyond 
saying that Mahatma Gandhi (loud cheers) is coming to 
Bombay to-morrow and is going to lead the movement of 
passive resistance (loud cheers) not only against these 
Bills but against other laws as long as the Bills remain. 
Mahatma Gandhi is taking counsel with other leaders in 
order to devise such a campaign as might be successfully 
carried through against these Bills. I need hardly ask 
you whether to a man like Mahatma Gandhi (loud cheers) 
whose great record of self-sacrifice and leadership both 
in South Africa and in this country is a shining example 
to every patriot as to what he should do at such a time, 
whether you are not prepared to give all the support 
that you might be able to give to Mahaima Gandhi 
when he would sound the call, and whether you would 
not follow him ? (Applause and cries of Yes, we are 
prepared to follow him.) That at the present moment 
is the problem which you have to consider. You have 
to make your protests against the Bills in such a way 
and with such strength and determination that our pro- 
. testa might be effective, so that these Bills even if they 
are passed into law should be ultimately repealed by the 
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Government on the demand of the people (cheers) and 
that this-badge of slagery should be removed from the 
people of India. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Annasaheb Nene (Chairman) in his concluding 
gPeech addressed the audience in Marathi and said:— 


Gentlemen, up to now you have heard important 
speeches. And great spirit appears to have inspired 
you. But Iam doubtful whether you have really under- 
stood the gravity of the situation because I heard you 
laughing many times. But let me tell you that this is not 
a thing to be laughed at. Dr. Savarkar has told you to 
read the Bills carefully from the Kesari and I hope all 
of you who have not understood what they are will make 
an attempt to understand them either by reading them 
yourself or by getting them read to you by others. You 
have al] heard that notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of the people’s representatives in the Imperial Council 
Sir George Lowndes has said on behalf of Government 
that Government is determined to carry these Bills 
through. But I would only remind Government of the 
risk that they are going to run by disregarding in this 
way popular opinion. Let the British people think 
how they lost America. The people of the United States 
that time wanted self-Government and the British people 
would not give them self-Government. Then there 
was the war of American independence and England lost 
America. Let the British people be aware that the same 
thing does not happen with regard to India at present. 
Government know how our people have fought for the 
allies and have rendered help both in men and money 
and it is wise that they should not estrange such people 
from them by passing these iniquitous measures. 


‘Then notwithstanding all this agitation and this opposi- 
tion if Government allows these Bills to be passed into 
law, as Mr. Horniman has asked you, I want to ask you 
whether you are prepared to follow the passive resistance 
movement which Mahatma Gandhi is going to commence. 
(Cries of Yes, we are prepared.) It is no use saying yes, 
without considering well. You must remember that it 
is not an easy thing. Some of you shall have to go to 
jail and you must be prepared to suffer hardships. Are 
you prepared for all this ? (Cries of Yes, we are.) Well 
if you are prepared for all this, then I am sure you shall 
succeed. And if as you say you are prepared to suffer 
for the preservation of your rights and liberty, then you 
should follow Mahatma Gandhi in the passive resistance 
movement (loud cheers and continued applause). 


Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman assured him that they were all ready to 
follow Mahatma Gandhi in the passive resistance move- 
ment. 


The vote was carried amidst cries of “ passive resis- 
tance,” “‘ passive resistance’ and bande mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi ké Jai and Horniman Sahib ki Jas and 
Jamnadas ki Jai. 

The meeting was then dissolved.' 


APPENDIX X. 
Cutting from the “ Bombay Chronicle,” 1st March 1919, 


Tue Satyacrana Vow. 


Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I 
of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) 
Bill No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, and destructive of the ele- 
mentary rights of individuals on which the safety of 
the community, as a whole, and the State itself is based, 
we solemnly affirm that, in the event of these Bills be- 
coming law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as a Com- 
mittee to be hereafter appointed may think fit, and we 
further affirm that in this struggle we will faithfully 
follow truth and refrain from violence to life, person or 
property. 
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APPENDIX XI. 
Cutting from the “‘ Bombay Chronitle,” 3rd March 1919. 


SatyaGRana SaBHA. 


At a meeting of the signatories to the Satyagraha 
pledge held on Saturday, the following Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed :— 


President :—Mahatma Gandhi. 
Vice-President :—Mr. B. G. Horniman. 


Members of the Committee :— 


1. Mr: Jamnadas Dwarkadas. 
2. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 
Dr. Erulker. 
Mr. Subedar. 
Mr. L. R. Tairsey. 
Mr. Azad. 
Dr. Welker. 
Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta. 
9. Mr. L. G. Khare. 
10. Mr. V. A. Desai. 
11. Mrs. Awantikabai Gokhale. 
12. Mr. Chunilal Ujamsi. 
13. Mr. R. N. Mandlik. 
14. Mr. Jethmal Narandas. 
15. Mr. Hansraj P. Thakersey. 
16. Mr. Vithaldas V. Jerajani. 
with power to add. z 
Secretaries :— 
Dr. Sathye. 
Mr. Shankerlal Banker. 
Mr. Umar Sobhani. 
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APPENDIX XII-A. 


Cutting from the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle,” dated the 8th April 
‘ 1919, regarding Satyagraha. 


SaTYAGRAHA STRUGGLE COMMENCES, 


Laws for civil disobedience. 


The following statement has been issued by the Satya- 
graha Sabha. 


The Committee contemplated by the Satyagraha 
pledge has advised that for the time being laws regarding 
prohibited * literature and registration of newspapers 
may be civilly disobeyed. 

With reference to prohibited literature, the Committee 
has selected the following prohibited works for dissemina- 
tion :— 

Hind Swarajya, by M. K. Gandhi. 

Sarvodaya or Universal Dawn, by M. K. Gandhi 
(being paraphrase of ‘‘ Unto This Last ”’). 

“The Story of a Satyagraht,” by M. K. Gandhi 
(being a paraphrase of the ‘‘ Defence and Death 
of Socrates’? by Plato). 

“The life and address of Mustafa Kamil Pasha” 
(printed at the International Printing Press). 


In making this selection, the Committee has been 
guided by the following considerations :— 


(1) To cause as little disturbance as possible between 
the governors and the governed ; 

(2) Until Satyagrahis have become seasoned, dis- 
ciplined and capable of handling delicately 
organised movements, to select such laws 
only as can be disobeyed individually ; 

(3) To select, as a first step, laws that have evoked 
popular disapproval and that from the 
Satyagraha standpoint, are the most open to 
attack ; 

(4) To select laws whose civil breach would consti- 
tute an education for the people, showing 
them a clear way out of the difficulties that 
lie in the path of honest men desiring to do 
pablic work ; 


(5) Regarding prohibited literature, to select such 
books and pamphlets as are not inconsistent 
with Satyagraha and which are, therefore, of 
clean type and which do not, either directly or 
indirectly, approve of or encourage violence. 


How to commit civil disobedience. 


Satyagrahis should receive copies of prohibited litera- 
ture for distribution. A limited number of copies can 
be had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabba. 
Satyagrahis should, so far as possible, write their names 
and address as sellers, so that they may be traced easily 
when wanted by Government for prosecution. Naturally 
there can be no question of seoret sale of this literature. 
At the same time there should be no forwardness, either, 
in distributing it. 5 

It is open to Satyagrahis to form small groups of men 
and women to whom they may read this class of litera- 
ture. The object in selected prohibited literature is 
not merely to commit.a civil breach of the law regard- 
ing it but it is also to supply people with clean liters- 
ture of high moral value. It is expected that the 
Government will confiscate such literature. Satyagraha 
is and has to be as independent of finance as possible. 
When, therefore, copies are confiscated, Satyagrahis 
are required to make copies of prohibited literature them- 
selves or by securing the assistance of willing friends 
and to make use of it until it is confiscated by giving 
readings to the people from it. It is stated that such 
readings would amount to dissemination of prohibited 
literature. When whole copies are exhausted by dis- 
semination or confiscation Satyagrahis may continue civil 
disobedience by writing out and distributing extracts 
from accessible books. 

Regarding civil breach of the law governing the publice- 

tion of newspapers, the idea is to publish in every Satya- 
graha centre a written newspaper without registering it. 
It need not occupy more than one side of half a foolecsp. 
When such a newspaper is edited, it will be found how 
difficult it is to fill up half a sheet. It is a well-known 
fact that a vast majority of newspapers contain much 
padding. Further it can not be denied that news 
paper articles written under the terror of the strict news- 
paper law have a double meaning. A Satyagrahi for 
whom punishments provided by law have lost all terror, 
can give only in an unregistered newspaper his thoughts 
and opinions unhampered by any other consideration 
than that of his own conscience. His newspaper, there- 
fore, if otherwise well edited, can become 8 most power- 
ful vehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a concise manner, 
and there need be no fear of inability to circulate s hand- 
written newspaper ; for it will be the duty of those who 
may receive the first copies to recopy till at last the 
process of multiplication is made to cover, if necessary, 
the whole of the masses of India. And it must .not be 
forgotten that we have in India the tradition of imparting 
instruction by oral teaching. 


M. K. Ganpui, 
President, Satyagraha Sabha. 

D. D. Satays, 

Umar Sosuant, 
SHANKERLAL GHELABHAS, 
Secretaries. 


Notes of the day. 


The beginning of the struggle.—The Satyagraha Sabha 
has announced that, for the time being, laws regarding 
prohibited literature and registration of newspapers msy 
be civilly disqbeyed. Those who realise the purpose 
of the movement Will easily see that the first zcts of dis- 
obedience relate to laws and orders which have beea 
regarded as unjust and discreditable by the entire com- 
munity. The four pamphlets sclected happen to be under 
official interdict but those who know the works will have 
no doubt as to their moral value and their title to free 
dissemination.. The breach of orders touching then 
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is deliberately tojbe executed by Satyagrahis who believe 
the orders to be, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, in violation 
of the national conscience. The books deserve to be in 
free ciroulation, and therefore the prohibition is wrong 
and has no business to exist. The statement issued by 
the Sabha contains the most lucid instructions for indi- 
vidual conduct and they are in absolute adherence to 
the vow on which it is based. 

Education for the people.—Regarding the second series 
of disobedience, they relate to Press Act which is admit- 
tedly a dangerous engine of oppression in the public 
life of this country. The country has been absolutely 
unanimous in the condemnation of the Act and its perni- 
cious influence, and there has been strong and legitimate 
resentment against the authority of the executive to 
strangle publications at pleasure. Now it is going to be 
challenged. Satyagrakis who court the penalties of the 
laws welcome them and are prepared to endure them 
without private grievances. Apert from the main 
object of removing tyrannous laws, the breach of laws by 
the Satyagrahis is so directed as to constitute gn educa- 
tion for the people, “‘ showing them a clear way out of 
the difficulties that lie in the path of honest men desiring 
to do public work.” 


APPENDIX XIV. 


Commaisstonzr OF PoLICE’s REPORT ON'RIOTS OF APRIL 
1lTa. 


No. 02198/P.—528, Bombay, 19th April 1919, from F. C. 
Griffith, Esq., Acting Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
to the Secretary to Government, Spectal Department, 
Bombay. i 


I have the honour to report on the rioting in Bombay 
on Friday 11th April. 

1. I enclose the head office diary and the C. I. D. 
diaries connected with the events of Friday 11th April 
giving the detailed reports of passing events as they 
were received on the telephone. 

2. I add the following remarks on the salient features 
of the rioting, the events which immediately preceded 
it. 

3. I shall not here discuss the general aspects of the 

eects violent agitation which has been 

Events immediately pre- poing on for some years in the 
sucine the Hotios: ore and on the *latform in 
innumerable articles and speeches designed to bring 
Government into hatred and contempt. They have been 
reported to Government from week to week. It is 
necessary however to refer to the gradual approach to 
the present point of culmination in the Satyagraha 
movement, in which the Bombay Chronicle as an organ 
and its editor Horniman as an individual have played 
leading parts. After the specta- 
cular success of the demonstra- 

of Black Sunday (April 6th) reported last week 
the leaders of the movement decided as Gandhi’s speeches 
had foretold, they had shown their power sufficiently, 
and that their Satyagraha had penetrated the masses 
sufficiently for them to proceed to the next step, the 
open violation of laws. To understand the real nature 
of this movement, of which 
move- Gandhi is the transitory figure- 
head, it is.necessary to study in 
detail the characters and speeches of the men who have 
come to the surface in connection with it, as well as the 
large political movements which have preceded it both 
in Bombay and elsewhere in India. Speaking generally 
it may be said, that Gandhi, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Umer Sobhani, Horniman and the rest of the Satyagraha 
leaders are either agitators pure and simple or men of 
no weight. There is no one with any pretentions to 
statesmanship among them. 

4. I enclose reports on recent speeches at meetings 
held in Bombay on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th at which Gandhi was 
present, 


Sunday, April 6th. 


The Sat; 
moat and its leaders. 


The campaign of speech- 
‘making. Le 


On the 4th was a meeting of mill-hands near the 
Elphinstone mill (mentioned in 
last week’s letter, paragraph XV 
(4)) at which Raut, a jobber, 
Gandhi, Mrs. Naidu, Horniman and Dr. Savarkar were 
the speakers. The meeting was clearly designed to 
spread the movement among the mill-hands ; and, though 
the speakers were more guarded in their remarks than 
they have sometimes been and though Gandhi told the 
mill-hands not to come out on Sunday unless they could 
obtain leave from their masters, there is nothing to 
refute that (Gandhi told me at 
an interview on the 11th that he 
had no intention of bringing the mill-hands into the 
movement “‘ probably for many a long day”). In his 
speech on this occasion Gandhi made it clear that he 
desired the mill-hands to stop work on Sunday the 6th 
and that he hoped that the result of Sunday would be 
to secure strength to break the laws. 
5. The keynote of Mrs, Naidu’s speech is “‘ We are all 
; poor people earning a few annas 
rman boa a day. We do not understand 
politics. We understand what we mean by our honour. 
In fighting the Rowlatt Bills we are fighting for our 
honour (izzat).”” She told the mill-hands that the 
Rowlatt Act trampled under, foot their right of inde- 


pendence, and that by passing it Government made 
them slaves. 


Dr. Savarkar’sspeech. 


The mecting on the 4th 
April. 


Gandhi's speech. 


6. Savarkar’s speech is distinctly 
inciting. 

7. On the 5th Gandhi spoke at a meeting of the resi- 
dents of Dana Bunder at Baroda 
Street, Wari Bunder, Bombay. 
He said that Satyagraha, a new 
principle in politics aims at reaching the goal and admits 
of no acceptance of anything less. (He did not make 
it clear what the goal was but he said ‘‘ we have resolved 
to fight for our goal on the strength of truth even until 
we are overpowered by death. We shall die but we 
shall fight for our goal.”’) 

8. He remarked on dissensions which had up to then 
prevailed and said that from the next day (Sunday) a 
new policy would be adopted. He evidently referred 
to the plan for the Hindu-Muhammadan fraternisation in 
the Sonapur Masjid. He said that Sunday was a pre- 
paration for breaking laws—‘‘ any laws we like and in 
such manner as we think fit,” and “The Rowlatt Act 
ssseeeeed8 & WON ON€.........we propose to break it.” 
No disorder must take place. At Delhi the mistake of 
using force was made. However Delhi acquitted her- 
self well and would be immortalised in history. Munshi 
Ram and Ajmal Khan displayed bahaduri. 


N.B.—It is important to note that this speech was 
not reported in the Chronicle. 

9. On the 6th at the morning 
meeting at Chowpatti, Gandhi 
was the only speaker. 

The following three points are important :— 


(1) He gives reason for not taking Swadeshi vow on 
that day in that place as being that it is not 
advisable to have two irons in the fire. 

(2) He attacks the authorities over the rioting at 
Delhi and says “ the more heartless the autho- 
rities the more welcome as Salyagrahis have 
resolved to die for truth.” 

(3) He says no laws to be broken that Sunday as 

7 the people were not trained sufficiently. 


10. The question is what reasons induced Gandhi ‘to 
postpone the Swadeshi vow. It would undoubtedly 
have been dangerous to his purpose as being likely to 
lead to an outbreak of racial feeling. His main purpose 
was to secure an effect by interfering with public life to 
the greatest possible extent on that without causing 
disorder which would lead to action by the authorities 
before the movement had had time to grow. It is for 
a similar reason that a Sunday was chosen; it was the 
day for the maximum of effect with the minimum risk 
of friction. 


Meeting on the 5th April. 
Gandhi's speech. 


Meeting on the 6th Aj April 
at Chowpatti: Gandhi's 
speech. 
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11. There are reasons for supposing that bringing of 
the Swadeshi phase of the movement into prominence 
has been forced on Gandhi and the leaders by the extreme 
element before they are prepared to do so (compare the 
report on Khaparde’s interview in my weekly letter 
dated 24th March 1919 and the fact that the Swadeshi 
vow has been published in the Hindusthan and not in 
the Chronicle till a much later date). 

12. The next meeting of importance was that at the 
Sonapur Masjid which was 
followed by rowdiness and the 
holding up of tram cars as mentioned last week (paragraph 
XV 5 (2)). The real facts of this meeting have not 
been fully ascertained yet. But it is beyond dispute 
that the speeches, particularly that of Mrs. Naidu, were 
very exciting. It is said that her reference to the mar- 
tyrdom especially of Imam Hussain brought tears to 
the eyes of some among her audience, and this from the 
lips of @ woman and a Hindu. There was no direct, 
incitement to violence no outspoken directions to take 
definite action. On the other hand the usual cautions 
not to use violence were not given. This fact is more 
than significant. 

13. At the meeting at French bridge on the evening 
of the 6th Jinnah, Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, Natrajan and Baptista 
were the speakers. : 

Their speeches were more in the nature of constitu- 
tional politics than those of any other meeting of this 
campaign. ry 

Mr. John Scurr, who was present, is mentioned by 
Baptista as a “Stalwart of the Labour Party.” He is 
an official of the British Auxiliary of the Home Rule 
for India League. 

14. Sunday’s success was immediately followed by 
the publication of “ proscribed ” 
literature and the publication 
of an unregistered’ newspaper. 
Gandhi sent me a copy of the paper and Umar Sobhani 
and Mrs. Naidu called at my bungalow in my absence 
with copies of Hind Swaraj. Unfortunately neither of 
these moves brought their authors within the four corners 
of the law, and no action has therefore been taken by 
the police. Reprints of the four pamphlets have been 
sold during the week on the streets of Bombay. The 
opinion spread rapidly that Gandhi was openly breaking 
the law and that Government was powerless to deal 
with him. The Bombay Chronicle, the ‘ Satyagraha 
organ,” made it clear that the breaking of the Press Act 
was only a preliminary to serve as training for breaking 
other laws. It was clear to everyone that eventually 
if the movement progressed as it had commenced the 
Satyagrahists hoped to increase their following as they 
widened the circle of laws which it was their pleasure 
to break, until they were in a position to paralyse the 
whole administration. Moderate and loyal Indians 
began to show signs of general alarm. More than one 

mplored the authorities to take action. 

15. Gandhi left Bombay for 
Delhi on the 8th (Tuesday). 

16. On the 9th April he issued a message in connection 
with the vow of “ Swadeshs ” in the Hindusthan newspaper 
to the following effect :— 


Although the people were very eager to take the 
Swadeshi vow, he felt that they had not fully grasped 
the difficulties that lay in the way of the observance of 
that vow. To take the vow in respect of all articles 
was an impossibility. He was of opinion that the 
Swadeshi vow could safely be taken in respect of cotton, 
silk and woollen clothes of daily wear. To observe 
successfully this vow to this limited extent would entail 
various hardships. The people had committed a grave 
sin by encouraging the use of foreign clothes. There 
would be hardly any difficulty about the supply of cloth 
made in the ceuntry. Honesty and abstinence were 
essential qualities for the observance of the vow. It 
was also necessary to burn all foreign cloths and to 
observe tho Swadeshi vow suggested by him, to purify 


The Sonapyr mecting. 


The French bridge meet- 
ing. 


The next step: The 
breaking of ee 


Gandhi leaves for Delhi. 
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the people from the grave sin committed by them in 
using foreign cloth. They should also understand the 
difference between ‘ Swadeshi’’ and ‘‘ Boycott.” The 
former was a religious aspiration and the natural duty 
of every individual while the latter was a sort of punish- 
ment and a malicious aspiration. “Boycott”? would 
bring harm to the public. The Satyagrahis should not 
take part in the movement. According to him the 
limited Swadeshi vow could be properly taken as under :— 

“In the name of God, from this day I will make use 
of cloth made of cotton, silk or wool of India for my 
purpose. I will abstain from using foreign cloth and 
I take a vow that I will burn to ashes all the foreign 
clothes that I have.” 

He hoped that many men and women would try to 
keep this vow. There should be no haste in taking it. 
His earnest desire was to see the foundation of Swade- 
shiam deeply rooted. He was of opinion that such move- 
ments could easily be pushed when the Satyagraha 
movement was im full swing. 

It is to be noted that this vow was not published or 
mentioned in the Chronicle. : 

17. On the 10th the Bombay Chronicle published 
a special supplement announcing 
his arrest. Safyagrahis imme- 
' diately went through the streets 
calling upon people to shut their shops. Muhammadans 
were seen taking part in this movement. The cloth 
merchants of the Mulji Jetha market met to arrange 
for the closing of shops. The Colaba Cotton bazar 
closed. It was proposed to close the Share Bazar for 
8 days and to raise subscriptions for the employees 
during that period. The value of certain shares such 
as the Simplex mill fell immediately. 

18. About 10 p.m. crowds collected near Pydhownie 

and commenced to interfere with 

on Thursday tram cars. They were dispersed 
by the police without any diffi- 
culty. 

19. On Friday morning there were unmistakable signs 

of trouble brewing. Shops were 

prpsorder and rioting on closed and crowds were seen 

oS loitering about in the neighbour- 

hood of Pydhownie, Bhuleshwar and Abdul Rahman 
Street. 

20. By 10 a.m. reports had been received that trams 
were being stoned and passengers 
forced to alight on Kalbadevi 
Road and at Bhuleshwar and 
that shops which were kept open 
being stoned at Maharbourie. The local police were able 
to deal with the situation until 11-30 a.m., when things 
became critical. I sent Mr. Sharp out to reinforce the 
police at Pydhownie with 25 armed police, and ordered 
out @ posse of the mounted police. I also asked the 
General Officer Commanding to establish a military 
reserve at headquarters and to 
order a squadron of cavalry to 
come down Parel Road and 
Frere Road from their camps at the race-course. Mean- 
while reports had come in to the effect that trams were 
being stoned and labour carts overturned on Frere Road, 
I despatched 25 armed police to that area under a Euro- 
pean officer who were able, without much difficulty, to 
restore order. 

21. Mr. Sharp, however, reported from Pydhownie that 

the temper of the crowds in that 
st locality was extremely bad and 

that they were getting out of 
hand. The mounted police were compelled to charge 
on four or five occasions, but the effect of this manceuvre 
was very transitory and the crowds returned to the 
charge with redoubled fury. On receipt of this informa- 
tion I proceeded to Pydhownie with two platoons of 
Indian infantry while two platoons marched up Abdul 
Rahman Street to the same point. The focus of the 
disturbance gradually moved from Pydhownie down 
Abdul Rahman Street and finally remained at the 
junction of Abdul Rahman Street and Nagdevi Street. 


Gandhi's arrest : The 
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devi Road and at Bhulesh- 
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At this point the mob was extremely rowdy. Large 
boulders were repeatedly placed on the tram lines 
and the cars were heavily stoned. An attempt had 
previously been made to overturn the lorry in which 
the armed police reinforcements were proceeding to 
Pydhownie by flinging a heavy wooden sleeper in front 
of the lorry, and this mancuvre was over and over 
again repeated with a view to derailing tram cars. The 
mob steadfastly refused to obey 
the orders of the magistrates to 
disperse, but contented themselves with retreating to a 
safe distance whence they could stone the police with 
impunity. The mounted police made a few more charges, 
but the result was very evanescent. Matters culminated 
at about 3 p.m. when the stoning became very violent. 
Vigorous baton charges by the unarmed police, who 
effected a number of arrests, afforded some temporary 
relief, but it was clear that the mob was growing in 
numbers and becoming more violent. I therefore asked 
that cavalry patrols should be sent out in the hope that 
the crowds would be forced into movement. 


1 
22. There had been ample grounds to justify the use 
of firearms at many stages 
during the riot, but I was 
anxious to delay taking this 
extreme step to the utmost limit in the hope that news 
of Gandhi’s return to Bombay and of his release from 
custody would have a calming effect. This news was 
being bandied about from 2 P.M. but at first it was not 
credited. 

23. At about 2-30 p.m. Umar Sobhani appeared in 
Abdul Rahman Street in his 
motor. His arrival was the 
signal for a great demonstration. 
He asked my permission to 
announce to the crowds that Gandhi was in Bombay, a 
free man, and that he would address a public meeting 
at Chowpatti that evening. 
proposed meeting and Umar Sobhani announced the 
fact from the running board of his car. There was at 
once a general cry “to Chowpatti,” but few moved. 
At this juncture the cavalry patrol arrived. Their 
appearance was @ signal for a fresh outburst of stone- 
throwing and a number of troopers were hit. The 
cavalry continued to patrol the streets for some two 
hours and were on occasions compelled to charge the 
mob particularly when they were belabouring a British 
officer and two troopers who had been unhorsed. Short- 

ly after this incident Gandhi 

Geadhl st Fyahowsie. himself appeared at Pydhownie 
in a motor car. His attempt to control the crowd was 
futile and his appearance had little or no effect on their 
rowdyism. He announced that he was shortly to address 
& gathering at Chowpatti and left Pydhownie for Abdul 
Rahman Street. A cordon of armed police had, earlier 
in the day, been drawn up across the road at this point 
with orders to permit no one to enter Abdul Rahman 
Street. When Gandhi was held up,, the crowd were 
extremely angry and the police officer in charge of the 
armed police, seeing the road clear and the cavalry in 
possession, used his discretion and allowed him to pass. 
When the cavalry saw the excited crowd coming down 
they assumed that the police had been overwhelmed 
and charged the crowd. Gandhi escaped from his motor 
into a neighbouring house and the crowd was at this 
moment in a state of frenzy. They were dancing along 
with Gandhi’s car, waving their arms and shouting with 
all the appearance of fanatics. From this point, the 
disturbance gradually lessened in intensity until about 
5 P.M. when conditions became more or less normal 
in this locality. 

24. At 5-15 P.M. reports were received that the crowd 

was attacking tram cars on Gir- 

Puorder of Girgaum. = sum and Charni Roads. Police 
reinforcements were despatched from the local reserve 
and order was quickly restored, 4 arrests being made. 
After this episode the tramway company withdrew 
their cars to the sheds, where military guards were posted: 


Rioting. 


Gandhi's return to Bom- 
bay. 


Umar Sobhani’s attempt 
to pacify the crowd followed 
by stone-throwing. 


I gave permission for the ' 


25. Meanwhile reports showed that a crowd of enor- 
mous proportions was assembling 
sabiceting st Chowpatt! on Chowpatti sands and was 
y eagerly awaiting Gandhi’s arrival. 
Adequate military arrangements were made in the 
locality to deal with any development that might arise, 
but there was no display of force beyond the customary 
police arrangements for regulating heavy traffic of such 
a@ nature. The meeting passed off without incident, 
Gandhi being the only speaker. The crowd was on the 
whole very orderly. A large proportion were mere 
sight-seers, hundreds of whom streamed away to the 
city after seeing Gandhi’s arrival without waiting for 
the actual meeting. 

26. After the cavalry charged the mob at Pydhownie 
Gandhi came to see me at my 
headquarters and complained 
that the charge was unprovoked and had embittered 
the situation. The facts were, as I explained to him, 
that the cavalry had been very heavily stoned, had 
shown great forbearance and had finally charged when 
they might have used firearms. Gandhi then, proceeded 
to discuss the general situation with me. He would not 
admit that he had been convinced that his Satyagraha 
“experiment” was a failure in view of the behaviour 
of the crowds in Bombay. I then told him of what 
had happened at Amritsar and he was genuinely upset 
when I convinced him that his movement has degene 
rated into a bitter racial feud accompanied by argon and 
murder. Jamnadas, who was with him, was also visibly 
perturbed at the news. I extracted from Gandhi a 
promise that he would not, in view of the serious conse- 
quences of his propaganda, do anything to induce the 
mill-hands to join and, further, a promise that he would 
see that his ‘agents did not make any attempt to stir 
up unrest in that quarter. Gandhi said that he would 
have to reconsider his position in view of what he had 
seen and heard and announced his intention of proceeding 
to Ahmedabad in order to see whether he could be of 
any assistance in restoring order. 

It is interesting to note that while Gandhi has regularly 
adopted the pose of the interesting invalid when addres- 
sing meetings, the officer in command of the armed 
police reports that he showed wonderful agility and 
nimbleness in escaping from his car when the cavalry 
were charging. 

27. One outstanding feature of the rioting is that 

thas schainiadans “ies Hindus and Muhammadans com- 
cited by the agitators onthe bined to attack the police and 
uestion of Islam and the ; troops with showers of 

pice stones. There is no doubt that 
the Muhammedans were deliberately incited by the 
Hindus who, I am convinced from information obtained 
from various sources, spread the report that the Rowl:tt 
Bills were intended to enable Government to coerce the 
Muhammadans and prevent them from giving trouble 
80 as to facilitate the dismemberment of Turkey. That 
shouts of Hindu Musalman ki jai were repeatedly 
raised by the crowd, is not without special significance. 

The total number of rioters arrested was 40, of whom 
28 were Hindus, 11 Mahammadans and 1 Christian. 
Three police constables were severely injured and went 
to hospital. Many were slightly hurt by stones. 

The squadron of cavalry suffered 16 casualties, of 
whom 4 were severely injured and went to hospital. 
It is greatly to their credit that they contented themselves 
with charging the mob instead of firing on them. 

An appreciable amount of damage was done to a 
number of tram cars. 

I would bring to the favourable notice of Government 
the conduct of the police of all ranks at Pydhownie 
Both Officers and men had an extremely trying day and 
their tact, patience and forbearance is deserving of all . 
praise. The unarmed police displayed courage in a 
marked degree and repeatedly attacked with the baton 
angry crowds who outnumbered them many times over. 
The mounted police were, as usual, invaluable, while 
the armed police displayed an excellent sense of discipline 
in the forbearance they exercised while being heavily 
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stoned. The burden of responsibility fell mainly upon 
Mr. Sharp and I cannot speak too highly of the manner 
in which he acquitted himself. From all accounts 
Mr. Sharp had ample justification for firing on the crowd 
on repeated occasions before my arrival at Pydhownie 
and the fact that he succeeded in dealing with the situa- 
tion without taking this extreme step redounds greatly 
to his credit. 


Annexure to Commissioner of Police’s report on the riots of 
April 11th, 


Cc. I. D. Diary. 


11th April 1919. 


11-40 a.n.—Reports that a disturbance took place at 
Pydhownie a short time back. Informed that Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Commissioner of Police are not in 
office. 

11-50 a.m.—Reports that all is well at Khetwadi, 
Chota Sonapur and Play House. 

11-55 a.m.—Reports that at Mandvi and Priffces Dock 
people have gathered and are trying to compel other. 
people to close their shops, etc. 

12 noon.—Reports that all shops in Bhendi Bazar are 
closed. The people are trying their utmost to compel 
the men from tram cars to get dowm 


12 noon.— Reports that at Carnac Road and Frere 
Road the crowd is enormous and they are stopping every 
cart. They stop the carts and untie the bullocks. 
They are also throwing out of the cart. its contents. 

12-10 p.m.—Reports that at Grant Road-side all shops 
are closed. : 


12-20 p. m.—Reports that at. Nagpada, Madanpura and 
Play House all shops are closed. 

1 p.m.—Reports that at 12-45 Sub-Inspector Ratyar- 
khan saw the Nazir Mr. Khatkate of the Jama Masjid 
and asked him whether any meeting was to be held in 
the Masjid to-day or any other day, when Mr. Khatkate 
informed him that he does not know of any mecting 
and said that he will inform the people who attend the 
Juma prayers if requested by anybody about holding 
any meeting that the question will be considered when 
Gandhi returns to Bombay. - 

1-10 p.m.—Reports that at Dongri and Bhat Bazar 
some Bania boys are obstructing all the khataras passing 
by that way and they throw the contents of the khataras 
on the road. 


1-30 p.m.—Reports that leaflets containing Gujarati 
verses on the Hindu and Muhammadan unity and the 
Rowlatt Bills are sold and distributed. Notices of this 
evening meetings at French bridge and Shantaram's 
Chawl are freely circulated. A part of ‘Hind Swaraj’ 

_ by Mahatma Gandhi in English are being sold. Various 
reports coming to the effect that stones were thrown at 
Pydhownie on tram cars, bullock carts, motor cars and 
public conveyances. Information also comes in of the 
assault on Mr. Sharp, K. B. M. H. produces a leaflet 
in Urdu under the signature of Umar Sobhani, giving 
the news of the arrest of Gandhi and his message strength- 
ening the unity between the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

1-50 p.m.—Reports that all the mills in ** E” Division 
are working after recess hours, except the two, viz., 
Bombay Cotton and Western India mills, which are 
not working from morning. 

1-50 p.m.—Reports that all is well. 

1-50 p.m.—Reports that the mill-hands have returned 
to their work after recess hour. 

1-50 p.m.—Reports that everything is quict. 
hands have returned to work after tiffin. 

2 p.m.—Reports that the Jama Masjid prayers went off 
alright. Several Hindus came there to enquire whether 
there was any mecting in the mosque. They were told 
that there was no mecting except prayers. So the 
Hindus went away. A motor car with a European in 
it was stopped by the crowd at Rangari Mohalla. The 


The mill- 


European took out his revolver and pointed at the crowd: 
The crowd got excited and began throwing stones. The 
motor car went away. The European is said to have 
been injured by stones. The number of the car could 
not be taken. 

2-15 p.m.—Reports that the examination pandal at 
Ahmedabad has been burnt down. ¥ 

2-30 p.m.—Reports that Narsoo, otherwise called 
Kaisar-i-Hind mill, closed at 12-30. 

2-50 p.m.—Reports that majority of shops at Holi 
Chakla and Bazar Gate are closed. It is rumoured that 
Gandhi is arriving at the Colaba station shortly, henee 
the police arrangement. It is also rumoured in Bazar 
Gate that there has been a collusion between the police 
and the crowd at the market. 

3 p.m.—Reports that Mr. Gandhi has left the place 
in a motor car No. 2873 followed by six other motor 
cars for a round in the city, in order to show the people 
that he has come down to Bombay and that they should 
not be anxious about him. 

3-20 p.m.—Reports that lot of stone-throwing is going 
on in Abdul Rahman Street and I am hurt on the left 
leg : 
3-20 p.m.—Gandhi, accompanied by Jamnadas, arrived 


“in head office at about 3-15 p.m. and left at about 4-30 


towards the Fort side. 

4.50 p.m.—Reports that at Arthur Bundar rear cotton 
bales, there is a hand-written placard asking the men 
not to come to work. 

5 p.m.—Reports that the mass meeting which was 
to be held at French bridge, will be held now on the 
Chowpatti sand, and people are directed to go to Chow- 
patti instead of at French bridge. 

5-10 p.m.—Reports that near Play House there is 
some disturbance and people are dragging out passengers 
from tram cars. 

5-45 p.m.—Reports that at about 2-30 p.m. some tram 
cars were coming along the Abdul Rahman Street. They 
were held up by the crowd and the crowd began to throw 
stones on the cars. Some glasses were broken and some 
pieces are lying on the road. These tram cars were 
removed with the assistance of the military. This line 
is closed and some people (mavalis) are gathered and 
are trying to stop every car that is passing by that road. 

6 p.m.—Roports that at Pydhownie, Gandhi tr‘ed to 
pacify the people. Jamnadas was with him. But the 
crowd was not diposed to hear him. In spite of his 
admonition not to throw stones or to create disturbance, 
the stone-throwing is still continuing.# The stones are 
also coming from the houses situated on the Abdul 
Rahman Strect. On the whole, the spirit of the people 
is bitter and the crowd is extremely out of hand. They 
hear nobody and indiscriminately throw stones. Euro- 
peans passing in motor cars are specially sclected for 
stones. At about 4 p.m. a Hindu with broken leg was 
brought to the Pydhownie police station. Little after 
his admission at the policc station, Banker and Umar 
Sobhani came to the station and wanted to see him. 
They could not se¢ him because he was removed to the 
J. J. Hospital. Troopers as well as lancers were also 
stoned. Those who fell from tho horses were badly 
beaten by the crowd. Two such injured persons were 
brought to the Pydhownic police station and sent to the 
hospital. Mrs. Naidu came at the Pydhownie junction 
and was cquiring whether everything was quiet. Special 
edition of the Bombay Chronicle and other Gujarati daily 
papers were issued at 3-30 P.M. announcing Gandhi's 
release. It should be noted that the stoning increased 
after Gandhi was released and after he left Pydhownie 
junction to proceed to market through Abdul Rahman 
Street. At about 5 p.m. I left Pydhownie with K.B.H.M., 
Barodia, K.S.0. and Schiff and went through Bhendi 
Bazar, Null Bazar, Grant Road, Lamington Road, 
Qucen’s Road and came to market. At Grant Road we 
saw a crowd obstructing tram cars and passing motor 
cars. Our car was stoned. Another thing to be noted 
is that Muhammadan and Bhori boys formed the large 
number of crowd and took a mischievous part. 
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6-10 p.m.—Reports that the Muhammadans and Hindus 
of the Khatao Makanji mill left the mill at 12-30 and 
1-30 respectively. Consoquently the mill is closed. 

7-25 p.m.—Reports that the mill-hands aro going 
home. Everything is quiet. 

7-45 p.m.—Reports that small shops in the locality 

_ of Mandvi, Masjid Bandar, Dongri and Bhat Bazar 
are now open. Everything is quiet. 

9-10 p.m.—Reports that at about 9 p.m. some peoplo 

. came from Musjid Bunder side shouting “* Hindu 
Musalman ki jai ” and went towards Mandvi. x 

10-10 p.m.—Reports that some 200 men came from 
the Mandvi side, with one board Written in Gujarati 
(inscription not known) and went towards the Chinch 
Bunder side, shouting “ Gandhi Maharaj ki jat” and 
“© Hindu-Musalman ki jai.” 


_ 


APPENDIX. XY. 


OnpeR pEPorTING Mz. Horniman. 
Order. 
To : 
Mg. Bensamin Guy Horniman, 
Residing at Worli, Bombay. 


Wuezzas in the opinion of Governor of Bombay in 
Council there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
you have acted, are acting and are about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the public safety ; 

AND WHEREAS the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council has been obtained to the order firstly 
herein contained ; - é 

Now THERErorE the Governor of Bombay in Council 
in exercise of the powers conferred upon him by Rule 
3 of the Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1915, 
by this order directs— 

1. That you shall remove yourself from British India 
by the steamer Takada or by such other steamer bound 
for England as may hereafter be designated to you by 
the Governor of Bombay in Council. 

2. That pending your removing yourself from British 
India you shall not receive visits from or directly or 
indirectly communicate with or receive any communi- 
cation from any person or persons who may not at the 
time this order is served upon you, be residing in the 
bungalow in which you now reside or the outhouses 
attached thereto save upon the following terms and 
conditions, viz. :-— 

That you shall be permitted to despatch or receive 
written communications subject to prior censor- 
ship by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

3. That should it appear to Lieutenant-Colonel Ashton 
Street and Lieutenant-Colonel Ernest Frederick Gordon- 
Tucker that it would be dangerous to your health for 
you to undertake a voyage forthwith you shall, until 
such time as you can without such danger undertake- 
the same, reside and remain in the station hospital, 
Colaba. : 

4. That pending such time as you may be in the station 
hospital, Colaba, you shall not receive visits from or 
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directly or indirectly communicate with or receive any 
communication from any person or persons save upon 


~ the following terms and conditions, viz, :— 


(a) That you shall be permitted to despatch or 
receive written communications subject to 
prior censorship by the Officer Commanding 
that said hospital ; and 

(6) That you shall be permitted to receive visita 
from and communicate verbally with your 
medical advisers, provided such visits and 
communications take place in the presence 

> of the Officer Commanding the said hospital 
or such other medical officer as he may 
depute, 

5, That should it appear to Lieutenant-Colonel Ashton 
Street and Licutenant-Colonel Ernest Frederick Gordon- 
Tucker that it would be dangerous to your health for 
you to leave the said bungalow you shall, until such 
time as you can without such danger either undertake a 
voyage or proceed to the said hospital, reside and remain 
in the same burgalow. 


6. That pending such time as you may be in the said 
buagalow you shall not receive visits from or directly 
or indirectly communicate with or receive any communi- 
cation from any person or persons who may not at the 
time this order is served upon you be residing in the 
same bungalow or the outhouses attached thereto, save 
upon the following terms and conditions, viz. :— 

(a2) That you shall be permitted to despatch or 
receive written communications subject to 
prior censorship by the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, and 

> (8) That you shall bo permitted to receive visite 

from and communicate verbally with your 
medical advisers provided that such visits 
and communications take place in the presence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Ashton Street and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ernest Frederick Gordon- 
Tucker or either of thom. 

Dated this 26th day of April 1919, 


By Order of His Excellency the Honourable the 
Governor of Bombay in Council 


J, CRERAR, 


Secretary lo the Government of Bombay, 
Judicial Department, 
Triplicate copy endorsed. 

Endorsed by authority of the Governor of Bombay 
in Council to Mr. Francis Charles Griffith, Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, under the provisions of Rule 4 (a) 
of the Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1915, to 
enforce compliance with the same. 


J. CRERAR, 


Secretary to the Government of Bombay; 
Judicial Department. 


Bombay, dated this 26th day of April 1919. 
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Written statements of Witnesses, Bombay City. 
Mr. F. E. Sharp, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 


I roceived verbal information at about midnight on 
the 10th of April of the Punjab disturbances at Amritsar 
and Lahore and I was told to procecd at once to the 
head police office. “There I met the Commissioner of 
Police. All Superintendenjs too were immediately 
warned of the Punjab disturbances and told to be ready 
for any emergency. A company of «rmed police was 
turned out and stood to till 3 a.m. There being then 
no signs of any disturbance in the city we turned in 
for the night. I returned to head office early the follow- 
ing morning and at 10 a.m. messages were received by 
telephone that there were signs of disorder in the Pydhow- 
nie and Bhuleshwar regions. At 10-30 a.m. I was ordered 
by the Commissioner to proceed with a force of armed 
police of Pydhownie in answer to a call of assistance from 
that police station. I arrived there at about 11 a.m. 
in a motor lorry with the armed police. Just before 
reaching Pydhownie an attempt was made to overturn 


the lorry by throwing a beam under the front wheels ; 
the lorry however was not overturned but was brought 
to a standstill. Huge crowds were collected in this area 
and stone-throwing was rife. Being the senior yolice 
officer present I was responsible {for the measures taken 
to check this rioting. These measures consisted mainly 
of charges by the foot and mounted police and effecting 
a8 many arrests as possible. Rioting continued inter- 
mittently from 11 a.m. to 3 P.M. and considerable damage 
was done to property—especially to the trams of the 
Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company, 
Limited. The military were called out at about 2 P.m. 
to assist the civil police. I had previously telephoned 
to the Commissioner that the situation was getting out 
of hand and that it would be advisable for him to come 
in person to the scene of rioting and bring a military 
force with him. He did so and met mo near Pydhownie 
at about 2 p.m. when we assumed charge of the situation. 


Mr, J. WALKER, Superintendent of the Bombay City Police Force. 


10th April 1919. 

I am a Superintendent of the Bombay City Police 
Force and in charge of the “ B ” Division. 

At about 10-30 p.m. on the 10th April last, I received 
information that tram cars were being stopped on the 
Kalbadevi Road and also at Pydhownie, and that passpn- 
gers were being forced to alight by a crowd of towns- 
poople. I immediately proceeded to the scene and 
found that tram cars were being held up and passengers 
forced to alight by a crowd of people consisting mostly 
of Hindus. The crowds were ordered to desist from 
obstructing the tram cars and to disperse, which they 
eventually did. Endeavours were made to keep the 
crowds on the move. No arrests were made. j 


11th April 1919, 


At about 10 a.m. on the 11th April last, crowds again 
collected on Kalbadevi Road and Pydhownic where tram 
‘oars were being held up and passengers forced to alight. 
This was carried out to such an extent that the police 
were unable to cope with the situation and military 
arrived at Pydhownie at about 11-30 a.m. By this time 
crowds had collected on Abdul Rahman Street and the 


bye-lanes. Here the tram traffic was completelv dit- 
located, as the crowds placed wooden sle._ pee 
the tram lines. This was followed up by sfone-throwing. 
Several charges were made by the police and arrests 
were made. At about 3 p.m. Mr. Gandhi arrived with 
some of his followers in motor cars and tried to persuade 
the crowds to go to Chowpatti, where a meeting was 
to be held. This appeal, however, did not appear to 
meet with approval by the crowds, who remained where 
they were for a considerable time after Gandhi had gone. 

I have had experience of four serious riots in Bombay 
when it was necessary to call in military aid. In each 
of these riots the troops or police or both fired and lives 
were lost. 

In the riots in 1919 the demeanour of the crowds struck 
me as being as bad as it had been in the previous ooca- 
sions in. my experience and I thought on more than 
One occasion that firing was inevitable. At about 3 P.m., 
accompanied by two European officers, I tried to go 
from Shaikh Memon Street to Abdul Rehman Btreet 
and thence south to Nagdevi Street, but we were so heavily 
stoned that we were unable to proceed. 

The rioting ceased at about 4 p.m. but it was eome 
time before the crowds dispersed. 


Mr. A. H. 8S. ASTON, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 


On April 11th I accompanied the Commissioner of 


troops. There were crowds at Pydhownie. 


We proceeded on foot down Abdul Rahman Strect. 
Abdul Rahman Street has Nagdevi Strect on one side 
of it and Shaikh Memon Street on the other more or less 
parallel to it and these roads are intersected by three 
or more streets at right angles. 


I saw groups loitering about and told them through 
my Court Interpreter to disperse. Once or twice a stone 
was thrown in our direction from a side street. 


Half way down Abdul Rahman Street two or threo 
trams had been brought to a standstill, huge stones had 
been placed in front of them on the railway lines. These 
were removed but as soon as our attention was diverted 
a stone would be furtively replaced on the line. 

The police were clearing the road. 1 saw a man strike 


“a sepoy with a heavy lathi. 
Police to Pydhownie in a motor lorry containing Indian , 


He endeavoured to escape 
but was arrested. Other arrests were also made. 

As we were proceeding towards the head_ police office 
it was reported that Mr. Gandhi had arrived in Bombay. 
The news appeared to give great satisfaction to some 
Hindus on the road. I heard them saying “‘ let us g° 
to Chowpatti.” 

After waiting for some time near Crawford Market I 
returned to Pydhownie accompanied by my Court Inter 
preter and Inspector Dyer. 

The trams were in the same position. When we were 
at a distance, I noticed juveniles and one or two acults 
throwing stones at them and ringing their bells. 

On our return to Pydhownie one or two stones were 
thrown at us either from the windows of houses or from 
side streets. r . 

Some pedestrians who secompanied us held up their 
hands telling the stone throwers to desist. 
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| Burror, Mr. F. H., .C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar... 


AumaD Jan, Khan Sahib, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritear 


Bagngs, Major E. C., 1.A., Divisional Recruiting Officer, Lahore 


{ Brcxert, Mr. R. B., I.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar . 2 ‘ 


' Bregam Srvou, Sana, Honorary Magistrate, Amritsar . 


Connor, Mr. F. A., Extra Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar 
Downatp, Mr. C., Director of Fisheries in the Punjab 

Dyer, Brigadier-General R. E. H., C.B., Commanding 45th Brigade, Amritsar 
Fatsn Kuan, Matix, Naib Tahsildar, Amritsar =. $ . 3 . 
Farquuak, Mr. C. G., Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Central Range . 
Fazat Dap Kuan, Khan Bahadur, Risaldar-Major, Indian Army 

Gora. Das BHANDARI, Lata, Resident of Amritsar : 


Howe, Mr. B. Brocas, Superintendent of Police, Crime Branch, C. LD, 
Punjab. 


Jrwan Lat, Lawa, Inspector of Police, C. I. D., Punjab . . ' : _ 
JowaHak Lat, Laxa, Inspector of Police, C. I. D., Punjab, Lahore . 

Krrcutn, Mr. A. J. W., C.LE., 1.C.S., Commissioner, Lahore . . . 
Kuvusasi Ram, Lata, late Station Master, Outside Jhang Bazar, Lyallpur 
Massey, Captain J. W., Officer Commanding, Amritsar 
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Minutes of Evidence, Amritsar 


At Lahore, Thursday, the 13th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RankmN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, ©.8.1., G1.E, 1.0.3. 


Major-General Sir Grorce BakRRow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


| The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat NaRayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Toomas SmirH. 
Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. e 
Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AHMAD Kuan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary), 


Mr, MILES IRVING, LC.8., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Deputy Commissioner at Amritsar ? 

A. I was, Sir, during the period of the disturbances. 

Q. Previous to that had you any official connection 
with the Punjab ? 

A. I have been in the Punjab for about 18 years and 
I have completed 20 years’ service. 

Q. As regards the occurrences at Amritsar, were there, 
in your opinion, any pre-disposing causes ? 

A. Yes, Sir, a considerable number. There were causes 
arising directly out of the war, the general feeling of 
war-weariness and war-nerves, a great feeling of dis- 
appointment that the end of the war had not produced any 
relaxation of the stringency. There was discontent in 
particular on account of the prevailing high prices of 
necessaries ; these were all material causes. 

Q. I think Amritsar is a piece-goods centre and much 
affected by the economic conditions that were prevailing ? 

A, Yes, I think the piece-goods trade was hit too and 
the piece-goods merchants, I think, were discontented 
at having to pay high war taxes. 

Q. Were there any religious troubles ? 

A. There was the prevailing feeling of unhappiness 
among Musalmans in respect to the fate of Turkey. 
That was, I think, the only religious cause. 

Q. There was no religious cause so far as the Hindus 
were concerned ? 

A. No, I can think of none. 

Q. Were there any special local causes of unrest, and, 
if so, what were they ? 

A. The city had been placed, before I came, rather 
ina turmoil over the municipal elections. My predecessor 
will tell you more about that. Sir, but they had given, 
as I was aware, a good deal of trouble. Rival claimants 
had organized gangs of, I should say, bad characters, 
to support their claims in the streets and that had been 
a distinctly local pre-disposing cause. 


Q. Was there also some agitation about the platform 
at the Station ? 

A. That seems a minor matter ; it was a small matter 
of the railway administration. The railway adminis- 
tration had, on account of the cramped space on the 
Amritsar platforms, closed the issue of platform tickets. 
The matter was finally decided to the satisfaction of the 
public, but in the meantime it had been the ground of a 
very severe agitation. I remember on one occasion 
Dr. Satyapal said Indians were not being treated like 
human beings in this respect and the outcome of the 
matter was that, whereas it was granted as a matter of 
administration by the railway, it was represented as having 
been the direct result of agitation. 

Q. What do you consider, in chronological order, were 
some of the expressions of dissatisfaction or grievance on 
the part of the people? At the beginning of the year 
was a meeting held? «+ 

A. There was a succession of meetings held, some 
before my time and some after. Records have been 
kept of them. I have noted a meeting on January the 
31st on the subject of the future of Constantinople, on 
February the 6th about the Rowlatt Bill and so forth— 
you have that before you. 

Q. As regards the Rowlatt Bill, was that meeting the 
subject of agitation in Amritsar itself ? 

A. Very much so; there was a succession of ameetings 
about it in which very strong language was used. 

Q. When was the first meeting held ? 

A. The first meeting I have got a note of was on Feb- 
tuary the 6th, and subsequent meetings took place ae 
the Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. Was there a meeting of Muhammadans on the 13th © 
of February ? 

A. Yes, Sir, addressed by Doctor Kitchlew, and another 
meeting on the, 21st, on the 26th there was not a political 
meeting, but a meeting about the opening of cheap grain 
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shops for the poor, but an opportunity was taken of 
that to blame the Government for the export of grain. 

Q. What was the object of holding a meeting on the 
2ist of February ? 

A. That was a Muhammadan meeting about the fate 
of the Muhammadan holy places. 

Q. Was it addressed by any one else than a Muham- 
madan ? 

A. Yes, Dr. Satyapal spoke at it ; he is a Hindu. 

Q. On the 28th of February was there another meeting 
of protest against the Rowlatt Bill ? 

Q. Yes there was, and there were other meetings. 
There was one on the lst of March. 

Q. Can you say generally what the tone of the speeches 


— was that were delivered at those meetings ? 


A. They were of an extremely provocative nature as 
reported. Occasionally the actual words amounted to a 
provocation to violence. I have it reported that at the 
meeting on the Ist of March Dr. Kitchlew said that if 
the Bill passed, they would not be responsible for their 
acts and in place of protest would have to use their hands. 
But generally speaking the tone was of general excitement, 
poems were read in flaming terms, the whole tendency 
being to excite the people and make them believe they were 
the subject of gross injustice and oppression. 

Q. Now as regards the Rowlatt. Bill, what sort of 
statements were made as to its object and scope ? 

A. Among the ignorant people the wildest rumours 
were prevalent; such rumours for example that more 
than four people would not be allowed to assemble 
together; that there would be a tax levied on every 
marriage, that Government would collect its revenue in 
kind by taking half the produce, and other very wild 
rumours of that kind, but these were not specifically made 
at the meetings. On the contrary at the meetings it was 
never said what the Rowlatt Bill actually was. On one 
occasion*to the best of my recollection, some one asked 
what the Rowlatt Bill was and was told from the platform 
that it was not opportune to give the information. There 
was complete ignorance on the part of the people as regards 
the actual provisions of the Act. 

Q. Do you know who were responsible for the rumours 
as regards the scope and effect of the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. No, it is impossible to say. Rumours spread very 
rapidly in India, and they seem to have been sent broad- 
cast. all over the Province by some agency which I am 
not aware of. 

Q. Was there an all-India Congress down to be held 
in Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When was that to come off ? 

A. It was to come off about now, in October or 
November. 

Q. And did that circumstance bring into prominence 
the Local Congress Committee ? 

A. Yes, Sir, it did. They were naturally busily engaged 
in the organization and it also was a circumstance uniting 
Muhammadans and Hindus in politics. 

Q. As regards the local Congress Committee, had it an 
Executive Committee ? 

A. Yes, Sir, an Executive Committee of six. 

Q. And of those six have any been tried ? 

A. Two were put on their trial. 

Q. Who were these two ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot remember now. 

Q. Now as regards the immediate causes of the outbreak, 
did the Rowlatt Bill become law in March 1919 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After it became*law was there comparative quiet 
for some time ? 

A. Nothing particularly happened till the 23rd and 
then we got the first intimation of the passive resistance 
movement. ‘ 

Q. Was a meeting held ? 

A. A meeting was held on the 23rd. 

Q. What was the object of that ? 

A. It was to support the passive resistance movement, 
but although I enquired, I could not find out what form 
passive resistance was likely to take. 


@. The passive resistance movement is the movement 
that was inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. Yes, it took the form practically of a vow to obey 
orders from headquarters. 

Q. On the 29th of March was there another meeting ? 

A. Yes, a meeting at which it was decided to have a 
hartal on the following day. 

Q. Had you known, before the 29th of March, that 
there was any proposal to hold a hartal ? 

A, No, I had not. I had heard it talked about, but 
not definitely as regards Amritsar. 

Q. On the 29th March was any action taken ? : 

A. Yes, orders under the Defence of India Act were 
served on Dr. Satyapal preventing him from speaking 
in public. 

Q. Why was that order issued ? 

A. The orders were issued by Government. I was not 
given the actual reasons ; I understood it to be in connec- 
tion with his part in the agitation. 

Q. Was the order served under your immediate ins- 
tructions ? 

A. Yes, it was served by me personglly. 

Q. Was the hartal on the 30th a complete closure of 
shops ? 

A. Yes, a complete closure of shops and business. 

Q. But so far as the peace of the city was concerned 
there was no disturbance then ? 

A. No, no disturbance at all. 

Q. On the day after, that is to say, on the 31st ? 

A. The news reached Amritsar of the occurrences at 
Delhi. 

Q. What effect did that have on the community at 
Amritsar ? 

A. The effect, as it appeared to me, was manifested in a 
meeting on April the 2nd in which one Swami Satyadeo 
came down and adyised against violence for the present. 
He seemed, as the report reached me, to hold out a pros- 
pect in future when, as he said, people would go to jail 
by thousands, foreshadowing, as I understand, some form 
of concerted action under orders to paralyse Government. 
But his immediate advice to the people was to abstain 
from all acts of violence till that time. - 

¢ On the 4th of April ? 

. Orders were served on Dr. Kitchlew and one Pandit 
Kota Mal. 

Q. Were these served by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was in consequence of orders from the Punjab 
Government ? 

A. Under orders from the Punjab Government. 

Q. Did you know of the proposed hartal on the 6th of 
April ? 

A. Yes, Sir. As the news came that the hartal was 
wrongly observed on the 30th of March and thaf the 
real date was the 6th of April the question raised was 
whether there would be another hartal on the 6th April. 
The Local Congress Committee, in view of the events 
at Delhi, declared against it and at a meeting of the leading 
citizens held at my house on the 5th of April to take their 
advice whether there would be afiother hartal on the 6th, 
they gave as their opinion that no hAartal would be held 
on that day. 

Q. Was a hartal held ? 

A. As a matter of fact one was held. At about 5 p.m. 
at a private meeting which was attended by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal it was decided that a hartal should be held. 

Q. Was that a complete success ? 

A. Yes. It was like the former one, all business sus- 
pended throughout the city. 

Q. Were any special precautions taken to ‘deal with 
any disturbance should it arise ? 

A. I warned the Officer Commanding the Station 
and he stood in readiness to carry out the Internal 
Defence Scheme. He had some mounted troops in 
readiness and we had guards of Police i in the city which 
were increased in number. 

Q. Was any action found necessary ? 

A. No action was found necessary. The police be- 
haved with a great deal of forbearance in some ways. 
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‘No attack was made against them but they avoided 
going out of their way to come in conflict with the 
crowd. Everything passed off peacefully. 

‘ Q. Do you know anything about any poster having 
sppeared on the Clock Tower ? 

A. I heard of the posters. I have heard since. I 
do not remember if it was brought to my knowledge 
then. There were so many posters and papers. 

Q. After the 6th how did the situation in the city 
strike you ? 

A. They were working up for some kind of mischief 
for some future time which I could not foresee. It 
struck me that the leaders of the movement were dis- 
ciplining the mob with a view to some concerted form 
of passive disobedience to authority which would paralyse 
Government. 

Q. But so far as any immediate act of violence is 
concerned did you see anything that was being en- 
couraged ? 

A. My idea was that they intended to avoid any 
collision with authority which would justify armed 
intervention and to train the mob to do what they 
were told. 

Q. On the evening of the 9th April was the Ram 
Naumi festival held ? 

A. Yes, it was held. It was a Hindu festival Tepre- 
senting characters of the Hindus, and Hindu demons- 
trations took place. 

Q. In what form did those demonstrations take place ? 

A, Cars were dragged in procession and as the pro- 
cession passed shouts in honour of the Hindu deities 
were raised and shouts of a political nature ‘‘ Mahatma 
Gandhé ki Jai,” “ Hindu-Musalman ki Jai” were also 
raised. 

Q. Did you witness these processions ? 

A. I was in the verandah of the Allahabad Bank. 
I was caught in the crowd and witnessed the procession 
there. 

Q. So far as loyalty to the British Government is 
«concerned was there anything to indicate this ? 

A, As a rule they were very civil, every car in the 
procession stopped in front of me and the band played 
““God save the King.” A note of disloyalty which 
truck me was that a party of Muhammadan students 
dressed to represent the Turkish Army raised a rude 
demonstration by clapping their hands which is a sign 
of rudeness up here. That is all.‘ 

Q. On your return from witnessing that procession 
did you receive any orders from Government regarding 
‘Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A. I received orders that they should be removed 
quietly to Dharamsala ? 

Q. How far is that from Amritsar ? 

A. Over 100 miles. 

Q. Is it out of the Punjab ? 

A. It is in the Punjab, but out of my district. 

Q. Did you discuss the situation with anyone ? 

A. I discussed it with the Officer Commanding the 
Station, Captain Massey, the Superintendent of Police, 
Mr. Rehill, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
Plomer, and also with the Civil Surgeon, Colonel Smith. 

Q. Did you form any design as to how you should 
4arry out those orders ? 

A. The best way was to arrest these persons with- 
ut any fuss. The orders I gave were to send for them 
to my house next morning at 10 and remove them in 
¢motors. 

Q. And did you make preparations accordingly ? 

A. My preparations roughly were based on the idea 
that a disorderly crowd of their supporters might come 
to the civil station and try to overawe me into ‘their 
return, or at any rate, make a noisy demonstration which 
would lead to worse. 

Q. Did you also fear that an attempt wilt be made 
fo rescue the deportees ? j 

A. I also feared that and guarded against it by ask- 
ing the Superintendent of Police, Mr. Rehill, who knew 
the way and was able to drive a car, to take charge of 
the party and also provided an escort of British troops 
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in plain clothes. The chief arm against resoue was the 
secrecy of our operations. I decided that they would 
be 30 miles on their way to Dharamsala before any 
one knew about it. 


Q. Was there any regulation aboat the congrega‘ing 
of the crowd ? 


A. I gave written orders that whereas I had reason 
to fear the crowd would attempt to assemble in the 
Civil Station with the object of overawing the Deputy 
Commissioner by show of criminal force, no such crowd 
will be allowed to pass the Railway line and I gave 
written orders to three European Magistrates to that 
effect and I pointed out to them the crossings and in 
case of the crowd attempting to cross the line they were 
to carry these orders into effect. 


Q. Did you give any instructions how a crowd at 
that point was to be dealt with ? 

A. I told them to keep the crowd back peacefully, 
if possible. But they were to be kept back at any cost, 
and they were to get the Military power to aid if neces- 
sary. 

Q. What were the preliminary dispositions of the 
Military ? 

A. In consultation with the Officer Commanding the 
Station I gave him my appreciation of the situation 
and he told me of the Military dispositions he proposed 
to make which would be ready at a moment’s notice, 
and I acquainted him with what we could do as our 
share with the police. 

Q. Briefly, what dispositions did you make ? 

A. The Officer Commanding the Station agreed to 
have mounted pickets on the Rego Bridge, the Hall 
Gate Bridge and the Hospital Level Crossing and to 
have the British Infantry kept in reserve in the Ram- 
bagh Gardens. The Military reserve was in the Canton- 
ments and 75 armed police were sent to the Kotwali 
and the remainder of the Police were protecting the 
level crossing, called the Police Lines Crossing. 

Q. Where is the Kotwali ? 

A. The Kotwali is the chief police station in the city 
and is about half-a-mile in the city near the Town Hall. 

Q. Was any arrangement made as regards the Motor 
Ambulance ? 

A. Colonel Smith, who had a Motor Ambulance, was 
asked in case of any trouble arising, which would require 
the evacuation of European women and children, to go 
round in this ambulance which would hold a very large 
number and to carry it out. 

Q. Did, on the morning of the 10th, Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal arrive at your house ? 

A. They did at 10 a.m. 

Q. Did they leave shortly after ? 

A. In about half-an-hour. 

Q. After their departure did crowds begin to collect ? 

A. I think about half-an-hour after. I kept those 
persons who had come with the deportees for about 

‘an hour at my house so as to give the escort a start. 
I then heard that crowds had begun to collect in the 
Aitchison Park. 

Q. Where is that Park f 

A. That is on the City side of the Railway between 
the city and the Fort. 

Q. Did you yourself proceed to Hall Gate ? 

A. It was arranged that until circumstances required 
it, otherwise I should be found at office at the end of 
the telephone ; so I went to the office and the Officer 
Commanding the Station to his troops. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A. I did not remain more than half-an-hour in office 
when Mr. Plomer came to me riding with news that 
the crowds were collecting and intended to cross the 
line to my house. 

Q. Where were the crowds collected ? 

A. In the city and Aitchison Park. 

Q. In consequence of that information what did you 
lo? 


A. I sent Mr. Plomer to the Officer Commanding the 
Station. I went to the telephone to ring up Colonel 
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Smith to tell him to stand by, but the telephone was 
out of order; I then proceeded to Hall Gate bridge. 

Q. What did you find at the foot of the Hall Gate 
bridge ? - 

A. I found a small picket, I think, of two Indian 
and three British ranks, with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Beckett. The angry crowd had begun to 
stone the picket. They were trying to face the crowd 
but the horses would not do it. 

Q. How were the picket armed ? 

A. I could not see at the time. I saw that two of 
the Indian ranks had got some kind of lance and I think 
one or two had a rifle, because I looked round to try 
and see if any of them were armed, but I could not see 
in the confusion. 

Q. Did it appear to you that they were in a serious 
position ? 

A. They were totally unable to hold back the crowd. 
They were being driven back. I endeavoured to rally 
them and get them to charge. But the horses would 
not face it. 

Q. When you saw the picket in this position what 
action did you take ? 

A. I withdrew them about 100 yards to get clear 
and rally them, also to see if any of them were armed. 
They were in the middle of the crowd. 

Q. Did you go to the Officer Commanding Troops ? 

A. At that time, the Ofticer Commanding Troops 
passed me and the picket misunderstanding orders 
followed him. I thought the best course was to go 
after him and explain the situation and ask him to take 
such action as might be necessary. I thought that at 
that time he might bring troops down to the spot. 

Q. While you were absent, did anything occur? 

A. While I was absent, in fact I was just going, the 


crowd was temporarily held up by the mounted reserve, . 


a small picket not much larger than the one which had 
scattered. The Magistrate whom I had sent out in the 
direction of the city finding them driven back called 
upon the military to use their arms. 

Q. Did the firing take place ? 

A. Yes. By a couple of British ranks. » 

Q. Where were they situated ? 

A. They were near Madan’s shop. 

Q. Were they on foot ? 

A. They dismounted and fired. 

Q. From what point did they fire ? 

A. From the side of the road by a culvert—a culvert 
of the road in the direction of Madan’s shop. 

Q. How long were you absent altogether ? 

A. I think half-an-hour. The Officer Commanding 
the Station decided to fall back on a line from my bun- 
galow to the Kachers and I decided to accompany him. 
I got back to the Kachers and turned out the treasury 
guard, tried to get Co!onel Smith to see if he was carry- 
ing out the plan for evacuation, asked the Assistant 
Commissioner to go and warn the people and found 
that all was working well. I went back to the scene 
of disturbance. 

Q. When you got back to the scene of disturbance 
where was the crowd ? 

A: The crowd then had been pushed back over the 
Railway line. They were being held up by one small 
picket—British picket—on the Foot Bridge and another 
small picket on the Hall Gate Bridge with a small picket 
in reserve. 

Q. Did you see some men that had been shot and 
some that were wounded by the fire ? 

A. People who were killed had been removed. But 
I may say smoke was coming up at this time from the 
National Bank in the city. 

Q. Were Military then in charge of the Hall Gate 
Bridge and the Foot Bridge ? 

A. Yes. ri ae 

Q. As the crowd was driven back what action did 
you take just about the time when the smoke was 
coming ? 
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A. First of all I was called to the Foot Bridge, be- 
cause the crowd was making hostile demonstration 
against it. 

4 Q. After they were driven back what did the crowd 
lo? 

A, They threatened to reach the bridge but they 
were finally induced to withdraw by being told that 
they would be fired on. I then went back. to the 
foot of the bridge. I was then called by the Mfagis- 
trate from Hall Gate Bridge who said that the crowd 
threatened to rush the picket. I went taking with me 
some mounted men and I found as he said a very 
threatening crowd facing this small picket. We rode 
out from the ranks to the crowd and as far as we could 
tried to make our voices heard in the noise and told 
them to disperse. The crowd began to close in and 
we went back into the ranks, And once more Mr. Plomer 
went out of his own accord and told them that fire was 
going to be opened. I was rather reluctant to fire; 
because at that time two Indian gentlemen were endea- 
vouring to persuade the crowd to go back. I was afraid 
of shooting them. So I pointed them out to the picket. 
I suggested to the non-commissioned officer that he 
might pick out a ring-leader but he could not. I was 
trying to.pick out the ring-leader when the crowd made 
a rush and began to put over stones on the picket. I 
called on the non-commissioned officer commanding the 
picket to take action. He opened fire. 

Q. How many shots were fired ? 

A. I am unable to say on this occasion. I am in- 
formed that only about 70 shots were fired by the Mili- 
tary on that day. f 

Q. Was the firing on this ocvasion entirely by the 
Military ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did that firing ‘take place ? 

A. At about 2 p.m. 

Q. In the meantime, had a considerable amount of 
destruction been done ? 

A. Yes. By that time the whole damage in the city 
had been done. Damage to the National Bank had beer 
done. - 

Q. Take these different events; in the first place 
the destruction at the Telegraph Office. What was that. 
destruction ? 

A. The crowd rushed into the Telegraph Office and 
smashed up the instruments. They were on the point 
of killing the Telegraph Master, but he was saved by the 
picket which had been left to protect the Railway station. 

Q. Then another part of the crowd did damage to the 
goods yard ? 

A. Yes. They stormed into the goods yard, set it on 
fire and killed the guard there, Mr. Robinson. 

-Q. Did they chase the station Superintendent ? 

A. He was injured greatly, and was in great danger 
of losing his life. 

Q. Was the Railway station itself in danger ? 

A. Tho Railway station is a large building. The 
actual platform was sufficiently protected by the picket 
that was left there. 

Q. Did a number of soldiers arrive at this time ? 

A. On the way through, a party of Gurkhas arrived 
and the Station Superintendent and I detrained them 
and commandeered them for the purpose of defence to 
protect the station. They did not have rifles but they 
were armed later on. 

Q. At about what time did the damage to the Tele- 
phone Exchange and to the Goods Yard and the murder 
of Mr. Robinson take place ? 

A. I think it all happened in the short time in which 
I was away, because we have heard in evidence of a con- 
versation going on over the telephone at about 1 p.m. 
and all was over very shortly after that. That is as near 
as I can date it in time. 

Q. You said a minute ago that you caw smoke coming 
from the National Bank ? 

A, Yes 


Q. Had a part of the crowd gone into the city ? 
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A. I think the crowd had scattered in all directions 
+o do violence—some to the telephone, some to the station, 
some to the railway line and others in various directions. 


Q. At the National Bank what damage was done ? 


A. The bank itself was completely gutted and burnt 
and the Manager and assistant were murdered and also 
a great deal of property in the form of piece-goods was 
stolen from the bank’s godown. 


Q. The godown itself is situated at the back of the 
‘bank and s0 far as that part of the building is concerned 
was it wrecked or fired ? 

A. No, but the rioters went in and helped themselves 
to the goods. 

Q. Was there a large quantity of goods looted from 
the bank and the station ? 

* A. To the best of my recollection the value is estimated 
at about 12 lakhs. 

Q. Mr. Stuart and Mr. Scott were murdered in the 
front room ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They had attempted to make their way out by a 
passage and were driven back ? " 

A. That was from the evidence of the employees who 
were there. 

Q. After they had beon murdered what did the crowd 
do with the bodies ? 

A. They heaped wood and furniture on them and after 
putting kerosene oil they set the pile on fire. 

Q. That pile was fired in the building ? 

A. It was fired within the building. 

Q. And the main building itself was cSmpletely gutted? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the destructions what was used by the crowd ? 

A. Kerosene oil. They must have got some from the 
municipal office. There were some tins of kerosene oil 
ying there and also from the shops in the town. I had 
been informed that they used squirts for pumping the 
oil. 

Q. At about the same time was the Alliance Bank 
attacked ? 

A. The Alliance Bank was attacked about the same 
time and the crowd entered and killed the Manager and 
threw his body into the street. 

Q. Could you form any opinion as to whether the 
Alliance Bank or the National Bank was first attacked ? 

A. I was not able to find that out, but I think the 
National Bank. I have heard various stories about that. 

Q. Were these acts done by different parts of the crowd? 

A. Probably. , 

Q. Was the Chartered Bank also attacked ? 

A. Yes. That was absolutely next door to the police 
station and the manager and his assistant were able to 
make their escape. A good deal of damage to property 
‘was done. 

Q. Was damage done to the Religious Book Society ? 

A. That was burnt. 

Q. What happened to the people ? 

A. They escaped by a ladder from the burning house. 

Q. As regards.the Town Hall was any thing done? 

A. The Town Halli was also burnt by the rioters in 
the same way. Kerosene oil was used. 

Q. It is completely wrecked ? 

A. Yes, it is completely wrecked. 

Q. Were sub-post offices also burnt ? 

A. There were several sub-post offices burnt. The 
sub-post office at the Town-Hall and the sub-post-offices 
at the Golden Temple, Majith Mandi and Dhab Basti 
Ram. 

Q. What happened to them ? 

A. They were looted: any portable property found 
there was taken. 

Q. In connection with the Town Hall did much looting 
occur there ? 

A. The records were destroyed. 


Q. What happened to the Zenana Hospital ? 

A, That was attacked and an attempt was made to 
find and murder Mrs. Easdon, the lady doctor. She 
escaped by being concealed in a small closet. 


Q. Do you know whether more than one attempt 
was made ? 

A. I remember hearing that the crowd were told by 
® courageous servant that she was not in—they went 
away and came back a sezond time, but she escaped 
detection. 

Q. Did anything occur to a missionary lady Miss 
Sherwood ? 

A. Miss Sherwood was cycling round the city on her 
business and she was set on by a crowd and beaten down 
with sticks and she got up again and was dragged by the 
hair of her head and beaten and left for dead. 

Q. Did anything occur to the Indian Christian Church ? 

A. That was completely burnt and destroyed. | 

Q. Was an attempt made to fire the school ? 

A. There was a middle school managed by the Church 
Missionary Society. The crowd entered it and attempted 
to burn it down but they were driven off by the police 
picket from the police lines crossing. 

Q. Was there an electrician who was murdered ? 

A. Sergeant Rowlands was in the crowd near the 
Aitchison Park and he was beaten to death on the 
outskirts of Aitchison Park. 

Q. What had he been doing at the time when he was 
struck by the mob? 

A. Iam not quite sure. He had been out on duty 
from the fort. I think he was going for some purpose 
between the fort and the station. 

Q. Was there an organized attempt to cut commu- 
uications ? 

A, The attempt to cut communications was certainly 
organized. Directly after I got down I naturally tried 
to communicate with Lahore, but found communications 
down and I learnt that the wires had been cut with a 
hammer and a cold chisel. The Railway Station leading 
in the direction of Tarn Taran was burnt and an attempt 
was made on the lines on the Lahore side—the main line. 

Q. Was that attempt successful ? 

A. There was a guard on the mail who drove them off. 

Q. When had that guard been stationed there ? 

A. I do not know for how long the trains had been 
carrying guards. 

Q. You have already referred to the cases where you 
instructed the fire to take place—did these incidents, 
which you have referred to, occur prior to your giving 
your fire ? 

A. I think so. I saw smoke from the National Bank 
going up. 

Q. Was the matter, in your opinion, so serious that 
action had to be takex for the safety of civilians generally? 

A. Yes, from the moment in which the temper of the 
crowd was made known and we saw that they were trying 
to force their way into the civil lines. 

Q. What provision did you make with reference to 
their safety and protection ? 

A. Well, it had already been arranged that Colonel 
Smith, either on news from me or if the worst came on 
the sound of firing, should evacuate the civilians in his 
motor ambulance, beginning from the most distant and - 
I also on my way to the Officer Commanding the Station 
warned some of the men in the mission station. I sent 
Mr. Beckett to warn people down the Mall, but the station 
is so small that the noise and tumult got to everyone 
sooner than any warning, and as I got back to the 


* treasury I found the people coming in. 


Q. Then with regard to evacuating the civil population 
did you collect them at any time ? 

A. The arrangement was that there should be collect- 
ing stations; in the canal bungalow occupied by Mr. 
Jeffries for one—near the court house and the Alexandria 
School for the mission people ; and people collected there 
except those out of the way in Cantonments. 


Q. At about what time was the collection of civilians 
made at these places ? 

A. They began coming in at about one o'clock, and of 
course some in Cantonment or in the direction of Canton- 
ments did not come in so soon. 

Q. How many altogether were collected ? 

A. I have no recollection of the number. 
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Q. What happened to them ? 

A. They remained there until the Officer Commanding 
the Station had made all arrangements for picketing the 
road to the Fort and for their safe conduct and the Officer 
in charge of Supply and Transport had produced neces- 
sary vehicles for those who wanted them. They went 
on, I believe, between 5 and 6. 

Q. Did you endeavour to get further Military assistance 
from any place ? 

A. Yes. As communications were cut I got a light 
engine from the station and sent a Military officer to go 
up the line as far as he could till he got in touch with the 
telegraphic wire again and he got through a telegram to 
the General Officer Commanding 16th Indian Division 
at Lahore. Shortly after that communication was res- 
tored on the railway telephone line and I was able to 
speak to a railway official at the Lahore station and sent 
@ message to His Honour. 

Q. When did the Commissioner and the Deputy Ins- 
pector-General of Police arrive ? 

A. They arrived at about 5 o'clock. 

Q. Later on did you get reinforcements ? 

A. Reinforcements came in that night from Jullundur 
—about 400 rifles. 

Q. Did the mob take any further action with regard 
to the destruction of property ? 

A. No. They were marching about the city in fours 
all night I was told. But we entered the city at mid- 
night and occupied the Kotwali releasing the Europeans 
who had taken refuge there. . 

Q. Was any attempt made on any railway station 
during the night ? 

A, The railway station at Chheharta was fired. 

Q. How far is it ? 

A. 1 think about 6 miles in the Lahore direction. 

Q. What was the nature of the attempt made upon that 
plave ? 

A. They smashed the windows of the station and 
looted the goods train standing there. 


Q. Was there much loot taken from that goods train? . 


A. I do not think very much. It was grain and sugar. 

Q. As regards the next day how were you occupied ? 

A. We were occupying the Kotwali and we had a line 
of pickets not too strong protecting the civil station. 
We were considering the attitude of the inhabitants of 
the city, who, as I understood, proposed to come out in 
a very large demonstration to bury the dead. 

In agreement with the Officer Commanding Troops, 
I decided that no such demonstration could possibly be 
permitted and they were informed that they could only 
carry out their demonstration in small parties. There 
was @ good deal of argument going to and fro. These 
orders were finally carried out. 

Q. In connection with the fire that took place on the 
10th, how many rioters or members of the crowd lost 
their lives ? 

A. The number ‘in the Health Officer’s return was 8. 
The number that I heard that night as having been laid 
out for burial was from 9 toll. I should think the figure 
was somewhere about those figures, 8 or 9 or 10. 

Q. Do you know how many people were wounded ? 

A. A case was brought against the rioters who had 
made the attack on the Hall bridge. I think the number 
was 12. It was a pretty complete list. They were 
fried and convicted for riot. 

Q. Did you on the 11th go into the city with troops ? 

A. I went as far as the Kotwali. 

Q. How many troops had you ? 

A. I think we had about 100. They picketed the 
sido streets all the way up to the Kotwali, and had only 
20 left in the latter end. About 100 rifles started. 

Q. Did you make any provision as regards the peace 
of the town ? 

A. We made provision to preserve the peace of the 
district, specially Tarn Taran, which is the headquarters 
of the Sikhs. Any rising there would have been most 
serious, more serious even than at Amritsar. I sent a 
Magistrate out there to do his best. We could not spare 


reaps and he had to get local levies and do what he 
could. 

Q. Were similar instructions issued to other magis- 
trates ? 

A. The other Tahsil is Ajnala. I sent instructions to 
the Tahsildar there to get local levies to protect the 


” treasury and I understood he was assisted by Sardar 


Raghbir Singh. 

Q. On the evening of the 11th April General Dyer 
arrived ? 

A. Yes, he arrived and took charge of the operations. 

Wes he in command of the Jullundur Brigade ? 

. Yes. 

Q. What orders were given as regards the tection 
of the Railway lines ? . ahs 

A. I issued orders through the headmen of the village 
that villagers were responsible for keeping watch and 
ward along the length of Railway line in their limits, 
and this was organized later on into a regular system 
during the troubles. 

Q. On the 11th, was any business going on in Amritsar % 

A. The place was quite shut up and business was 
suspended. 

Q. On the morning of the 12th, was a Military force 
sent round the city ? : 

A. A small column went round the Circular Road, 
round the city, because we heard that a demonstration 
was going to be made at the shrines and a considerable 
crowd had come out of the city. They went back in a 
peaceful manner and nothing happened. 

Q. Were some people arrested on that day ? 

A. After the people had been dispersed, the troops 
turned back through the city to the Kotwali. Smal. 
parties were sent out to make arrests of the persons 
supposed to be chiefly concerned in the murders and riots. 
Several important arrests were then made. 

Q. In the meantime did you send out a small force to 
Tarn Taran ? 

A. Yes, it was sent out, as we were able to spare it 
then, on an armoured train. The intention of the officer 
in sending the force was that it should remain for the 
protection of Tarn Taran, but there was some misunder- 
standing and it came back that night. Then a large 
crowd of villagers assembled with the object of looting 
the Tahsil. In the night the Police turned out and 
showed a bold front and they dispersed. 

Q. Was a permanent force sent the next morning ? 

A. It was; the next day, finding that the force had 
returned, I asked the Officer Commanding Troops to 
send one out. 

©; 0a the 12th, was business again suspended in the 
city 

A. Yes, nothing was doing. 

Pde In whose possession was the city during these two 
ys? 

A. We had the Kotwali in possession of the Military 
picket. We had all the Police posts round the walls. 
But outside those limits the mob was in possession. 
It was freely said that it might be the Raj of the Sarkar 
Outside, but inside it was Hindu-Muesalmanon lt hakumat. 


It means that the Government might be governing out- 


side, the local soviet were ruling within. 

Q. At 12 o’clock on the morning of the 13th April, 
was any further damage done to the Railway line? ° 

A. The line was cut between Chheharta and Khasa, 
nearer to Amritsar than to Chheharta and a goods train 
derailed. s 

Q. How was that cutting of rails done ? 

A. It was generally done with gangmen’s tools. The 
gangmen were in with them and they produced the im- 
plements they use. In one case, a piece of rail was 
removed bodily. 

Q. That is not an easy thing to do ? 

A. It could not be done with ordinary sticks. 

Q. Then on the 13th, the situation continued critical 7 

A. It continued very critical. We were able to hold 
the outskirts of the city. We made no impression in 
the city. The city was still impenitently hostile and 
that was not the worst, because the great danger was 
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from the outside. If the villagers of the Majha had turned 
loose, we should have had a situation not paralleled 
since the Mutiny. We know them to be hot-headed 
men, who, if they thought that the Government was 
failing, would step in for anything they could get. 

Q. Can you say yourself whether any rumours were 
afloat as regards general looting ? 

A. I was informed that the rumour in the villages 
was that there was any amount of loot in Amritsar. 
Government was failing in the control of the situation 
and the sooner people came in to get their share, the 
better. It was brought out in evidence that in certain 
villages people went off to get their share. 

Q. Did you form any opinion whether there was any 
foundation for these rumours ? 

A. I thought them very probable. I received a 
circumstantial story of a large party of villagers on the 
12th and 13th about three miles from Amritsar and I 
thought it extremely likely that we should have Icoting. 

Q. Was a horse fair Batsakhs held on the 13th ? 

A. Yes, it was going on; it takes several days. 

Q. How long had it been going on ? 

A. It began just about the 10th and it was going on. 
I went out on the 9th to see the arrangements for it. 

Q. What had happened to it during the llth and 
12th? 

A. Some of its booths were burnt and the holders, as 
far as I could gather, had scattered with a considerable 
logs, they said, of cattle. 

Q. As regards the people who came in at this time, 
did they all seem to be genuinely desirous of attending 
this fair or had they other objects ? 

A. There were tyo things, a religious fair and the 
Amritsar cattle fair. The 13th actually was a religious 
festival held at the Amritsar Golden Temple and that 
is an occasion on which people come in for it. It is also 
believed that a great number of those who came in were 
inspired with a desire to get what was going in the way 
of loot. 

Q. What was the attitude of the mob towards the 
authorities ? Defiance ? 

A. It was sulky and defiant. 

Q. Did you go through the strects with General Dyer 
in the forenoon of the 13th ? 

A. As & matter of fact I do not think we started before 
12. We were going through from about noon till about 
3-30 in the afternoon through the streets making a pro- 
clamation that no meeting would be permitted and that 
if the meeting did take place, it would, if necessary, be 
dispersed by Military force. 

Q. Where did you make this proclamation ? 

A. It was made in 18 distinct places within the city. 
The whole column went along the streets and whenever 
it came to an important centre or cross roads, it stopped 
and had drums beat for people collecting. ‘Then first of 
all we had the official town crier who read out the procla- 
mation in the Official Urdu language. Then we had a 
second town crier who explained the purport of the 
proclamation in the Punjabee language to the common 
people. When this was done, it went to the next place, 
beat drum and so on. 

Q. Did you as responsible for the good order of the 
city come to any conclusion with reference to the advis- 
ability of allowing meetings ? 

A. I certainly was against having any meetings; in 
the then temper of the people it would have been madness 
to have allowed them while things were hanging as they 
were. 

Q. Was your'injunction against the holding of meetings 
obeyed ? 

A. I might make one explanation. As a matter of 
" fact it was General Dyer’s proclamation. It was sent 
after he had taken charge. I was acting as his adviser. 
General Dyer sent it and his proclamation was not obeyed. 
A large meeting.assembled. 

Q. Did you agree with his view ? 

A. As General Dyer’s adviser, I thoroughly agreed 
that no meeting should be held. 

Q As regards obedience to that what happened ? 


A. Taking it chronologically, we got back at about 
3-30. We heard certain rumours that a meeting would 
take place, but did not attach any great importance to 
that. I asked General Dyer if he could spare me as I 
wanted to go to the Fort. I had hardly gone (at about 
4) when General Dyer received news that » crowd was 
actually collecting in Jallianwala Bagh. He proceeded 
there with a small party of 50 Indian ranks, 25 of the 
Baluchi Regiment and 25 Gurkhas and one or two ar- 
moured cars. He went into the Bagh through a narrow 
opening and found a large crowd collected and being 
addressed by a speaker. 

Q. Do you know who that speaker was ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You do not know whether his name was Hansraj ? 

A. I believe he was Hansraj, but I am speaking by 
hearsay. 

Q. Who is he ? 

A. Hansraj is one of the people who had been fairly 
prominent in political activities in the past few weeks. 

¢ Did you see the crowd in the Jallianwala Bagh ? 

- No. 

Q. So you do not know what size it was ? 

A. No, various estimates have been made, but I 
cannot give an estimate myself; it was a very large 
crowd. 

Q. They were fired upon by General Dyer’s orders ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And in consequence there were a large number of 
casualties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any official estimate of the casualties 2 

A. I have not got the latest official estimate. I made 
an estimate based on the returns made to the Health 
Officer.of about 300, but I believe this figure has gone 
up somewhat and the last official estimate I have heard 
of is somewhere between 400 and 500 killed, but there 
will be other evidence as regards that. 

Q. What was the result of this firing on that mob ? 

A. The whole rebellion collapsed. Not only the mob 
that was fired upon naturally dispersed and all trouble 
ceased in the city of Amritsar, but it was felt throughout 
the district. One of the reasons why there had been a 
danger was that the people out in the district thought 
for some reason or other that the arm of Government 
was paralysed. The inaction of the police when the 
National Bank was burned lent some colour to that 
belief and there was an idea that Government could do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusionment. 

Q. On the 14th did anything occur ? 

A. There was the beginning of a harfal in Tarn Taran, 
or something in sympathy with the rioters in Amritsar, 
but it came to nothing. There was also a small attack 
by villagers on a neighbouring village, which has not 
very much to do with the rebellion except as an instance 
of the fact that when the arm of Government is relaxed 
people begin to fight each other. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to what the intention 
of the mob was with reference to Government ? 

A. The mob in the Jallianwala Bagh ? 

Q. Generally speaking, the mob in Amritsar, from the 
10th to the 13th of April ? 

A. I believe it seriously thought it had a chance of 
beating the Government. One of the ringleaders, when 
he was talked to, said ‘well, let us have the fight out.’ 
That was somewhere between the 10th and ‘the 13th, 
when he was being talked to by a friendly Indian gentle- 
man ; that is what he said, I believe. 

Q. Do you understand that to mean a fight out between 
the populace on the one hand and organized authority 
on the other ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. After this date was there any serious rising ? 

A. No, nothing of any importance at all as far as 
Amritsar was concerned. 

Q. Perhaps you might indicate generally the measures 
that were taken to restore confidence ? 

A. They were measures taken through the local 
notables, Our great difficulty was the prevalence still 
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of wild rumours, especially the prevalence of false rumours 
of outrage, such as for example that the Golden Temple 
had been bombed, that Sikh girls had been insulted, 
and so forth, and practically every day we got a new one ; 
and leaflets had to be struck and people had to be written 
to to counteract these, and we worked this through 
the local squires, the gentlemen of influence in the district 
who patrolled their villages and contradicted rumours 
and kept the people quiet generally. 

Q. Were certain local darbars held ? 

A. Yes, I went out to Tarn Taran on the 16th and 
talked to them and received their assurances of loyalty 
and that they would do everything they could, and we 
had a similar one for the Amritsar Tahsil at Amritsar and 
for the Ajnala Tahsil at Ajnala, which I was not able 
to attend. 

Q. Did a moveable column under General Dyer visit 
some places ? 

A. Yes,‘ one went out to places known as Rajasansi 
and Atari and also, I may mention, a moveable column 
from Ferozepore later on passed up through the district 
and went back to Ferozepore. 

Q. In connection with the contradiction of false rum- 
ours did you receive local assistance ? 

A. I received a great deal of local help from Sardar 
Singh Majithia and his organisation, the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, a prominent Sikh religious institution, helped 
me ospecially as regards the Sikhs who compose a greater 
part of the population, and I reccived a great deal of 
assistance in other ways from other people. 

Q. Now as rogards Martial Law, on what date was 
Martial Law proclaimed ? 

A. On the 15th. There is a slip in my note; it was 
not the 13th but the 15th. 

Q. Had you applied for it before ? 

A. I did not apply for it. We were carrying on; 
there was in effect Martial Law under what we may call 
the common law quite apart from Martial Law under 
the Bengal Regulation of 1904. 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed by the local authority 
with the authority of the Supreme Government ? 

A. It was proclaimed under the Bengal Regulation. 

Q. That is of 1804 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What® was your opinion as to the necessity for 
Martial Law being proclaimed ? 

A.I think it was quite neces‘ary. As a matter of 
fact Martial Law ipso facto existed from the time that 
the Commissioner told the Officer Commanding the troops 
to take charge of the situation. It simply legalised it 
in a particular form; it was there. 

Q. At the time Martial Law was declared was any- 
thing said as to when it was to date from ? 

A. As regards the tribunals, it was operative from 
the 30th. 

Q. After the Proclamation of Martial Law on the 
19th of April was a proclamation issued by the General 
Officer Commanding ? 

A. Yes, he issued a proclamation creating a small 
penal code under Martial Law, making certain acts 
punishable. 

Q. Who was that officer ? 

A. General Beynon. 

Q. Was that proclamation issued to all the districts 
within your area ? 

A. Yes, that was for the whole divisional area. It 
was supplemented by local orders. 

Q. Did they contain an enumeration of acts that 
were punishable in addition to ordinary offences ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with the different acts that were 
declared to be illegal under that proclamation ? 

A. Yes, some of them. 

Q. Perhaps you might suggest what the more important 
of them were ? 

A. I may say that this was a sort of substantive law 
and executive orders were issued to the people which if 
they disobeyed they brought themselves under one of 

athe provisions of the substantive law. It was like rules 


80 that if a person disobeyed a proclamation of the local 
General, he committed an act prejudicial to good dis- 
cipline and order. The actual orders, which you may 
call the rules in the local Act, were as follows, the most 
important of them. There was the curfew. 

Q. When did the curfew operate ? 

A. It was originally from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. Subse- 
quently from May the 16th people were allowed to stay 
out till 11-30 p.m. and the morning limit was brought 
down to 4 4.M., and when it was pointed out that people 
suffered and wanted doctors in the night, it was arranged 
and it was modified in their favour. 

Q. Was any modification made on any special occa- 
sions ? 

A. On the 23rd it was removed out of consideration 
for the Muhammadans who have to fast all during the 
day in the Ramazan and are put to great inconvenience 
if they have to keep to their houses during the night. 

Q. Were any serious complaints made as regards 
inconvenience arising from the order issued under Martial 
Law? 

A. No serious complaints other than those which 
were attended to. People came and asked for the hours 
to be extended and this was done, and the Muhammadans 

~asked for a relaxation during the Ramazan and it was 
given. But there was no serious inconvenience, I consider. 

Q. During what period did this curfew order remain 
in foree ? 

A. I think the first proclamation was on the 13th; 
that was an informal order of the General. It went on 
from then till May the 23rd, when it was removed on 
account of the Ramazan and not reimposed. 

Q. Was there any restriction on the holding of meet- 
ings ? 

A. An order was passed making it an offence for more 
than 10 people to assemble together. It was found out 
that this was really unworkable in practice and there 
was a hasty explanation issued to say it did not mean to 
prevent people going about their ordinary business. 
As a matter of fact the kind of mectings to be prevented 
were perfectly well understood and I think nobody was 
punished for infringing it. 

Q. Did that order cause a certain amount of alarm 
among the people ? 

A. Yes; the opportunity was at once taken to tell the 
village people ‘ here you are, you have been told that not 
more than 4 people are going to be allowed to assemble, 
and this is what is being done.’ As a matter of fact the 
order did not apply to the villages, but very special 
measures were taken to allay their alarms. 

Q. The measures taken were proclamations ? 

A. Yes, and messages through local notables. 

+e Was it made clear that it did not apply to marriages 
or funerals ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Or to gatherings in the market for trade or com- 
merce ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then as regards travelling what regulations were 
made ? 

A. We received orders that no one was to be allowed 
to travel without a permit and a good deal of time was 
taken in issuing permits. It was a military regulation 
based very largely on traffic considerations I believe. 

Q. How long did that regulation last ? ‘i 

A. I cannot recollect the date. It did not go on very 
long. Of course travelling to certain places remained 
restricted for a long time on account of the Afghan War. 
I cannot remember the actual date of the removal of 
the restriction as regards the neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

Q. Was any order issued as regards the prices of foods ? 

A. Yes, food was controlled. An order was issued 
forbidding any one to sell produce at more than a rate 
which had been based on the rates before the riot, and 
those prices were revised once 8 week. We found, 
contrary to our expectation, that prices did not fall. 
This is the time of the harvest and prices generally fall 
at harvest, but for some cause or other prices continued 
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to rise, and we found that our food control was keeping 
food from coming in, so we raised and raised the prices 

~ till finally it was found expedient to discontinue the 
control altogether. 

Q. Did other causes operate so as to keep up prices 
besides merely the fixing of prices? I suppose the 
general insecurity did ? 

A. The general insecurity, and people were afraid of 
their carts being commandeered. The villager has a 
strong objection, when he comes in with his grain cart, to 
find it taken by the Supply and Transport. 

Q. Anyhow it was found that this regulation was not 
beneficial ? 

A. I think it was beneficial in the first instance, or 
we would have had famine, and we would have had riota 
with some show of justification, but after a week or two, 
as things began to steady down, it became to be not of 
very much use. 

Q. I think, in addition to those restrictions, there 
were others commandeering motors, tongas, bicycles ? 

A. Yes, all motors, tongas and bicycles were com- 
mandeered by the military for military purposes. 

Q. Were these graduzlly released ? 

A, Yes, when they were no longer required they were 
returned gradually. 

Q. When was Martial Law revoked ? 

A. I think on June the 9th; I have not a note of it. 

Q. Before the revocation of Martial Law had most 
of the special regulations creating particular offences 
been recalled ? 

A, Yes, there was really very little in practice to revoke 
left. 

Q. Certain special commissions were appointed to deal 
with offences ? 

A, There were commissions appointed et Lahore to 
deal with serious offences. 

Q. How many commissions were appointed in the 
Punjab ? 

A. I think 4. 

Q. Where were they appointed ? 

A. At Lahore. 

Q. All at Lahore ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. All these commissions appointed to deal with serious 
offences sat in Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were appointed by the Government of India 
itself ? 

A. No, not by the Government of India; they were 
appointed, I think, under the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment, acting with the Military Commander, but I am 
rather out of my sphere. 

Q. What was the effect in your opinion of Martial Law 
on the situation generally ? 

A. To begin with, it enabled the peace to be preserved. 
Its object is to have a swift and ready means not only 
of bringing offenders to justice, but providing for order 
and the prevention of crime. 


Q. Under Martial Law what was your position as Deputy 
Commissioner ? 

A. Well, I regarded it very much as that of Political 
Officer with a column. I should regard myself as the 
adviser of the Military Commander, but I was, of course, 
carrying out a good number of duties of which he had no 
cognisance, and I was also reporting to my own official 
superiors. But I could do nothing against his orders and 
could not do very much without them. 


Q. You think it might have been better if you had 
had more power ? 


A. I would not ask for power to be divided. One or 
the other must be in charge, but I think it would have 
been a good arrangement if Ihad had « more official 
position as his staff officer because if I had been a political 
officer with the column, or if I had been a Military 
Governor, I should heave actually carried out all the staff 
work, whereas, although the General consulted me and 
showed the greatest courtesy on every occasion, d was not 
absolutely sure of knowing what was going on. 


Q. Give us your view from what came to your know- 
ledge in your personal capacity and from what you saw 
as to who were really responsible for these disturbances. 

A. Starting from the top downwards, the people in 
Amritsar who were responsible were the people who raised 
the feelings of the mob to the pitch in which they over- 
flowed in these disturbances. 

Q. Are you using responsibility there in the sense of 
moral responsibility, or legal responsibility ? 

A. I was using it in the sense of moral responsibility ; 
I would not presume to decide the legal question. 

Q. And in thet sense you mean people might be res- 
ponsible although it was no part of their intention that 
acts of violence, riot and rebellion would follow ? 

A. Yes. I told Dr. Kitchlew some time before that 
he was playing with fire and was setting in motion forces 
he could not control. I do not think eny of these people 
at the time intended immediate violence. I think they 
were intending action designed to fetter and cripple 
Government which really could not be carried out without 
leading inevitably in the end to violence. 

Q. Did the Arya Samaj take any prominent part in 
connection with the occurrences in Amritsar ? 

A. Not a prominent part, One at any rate of the 
arrested people wes a prominent Arya Semajist, but 
it did not come prominently to my notice in Amritsar 
during the few weeks I was there. I heerd of it being 
somewhat sulky in a few towns, but as an organisation 
it did not come prominently to my notice. 

Q. Did the Pan-Islamic agitation cause unsettlement ? 

A. Undoubtedly. It is always and especially at 
present a very difficult subject, and there was 2 coneerted 
attempt to use the difficulties about Turkey in order to 
capture the Musslman organisations. 

Q. But as regards the actual rioters, those who went. 
-in for looting and bloodshed and arson, who were directly 
responsible for that ? 

A. They were of the lower classes of the city, very 
largely organised gangs. There is a great tendency 
for what I may call the hooligan class to be organised - 
under led captains, and they were very much to the 
fore. They were of all classes. A great number were 
Kashmiri Muhammadans, of whom there are numbers 
in Amritsar, and others were Hindus, such as Khatris 
and Aroras of the poorer classes. 

Q. Then you would regard these men as actually 
the leaders in the actual rebellion ? 

A. I think the leaders in the actual rebellion were 
these led leaders of the hooligans. Whatever view the 
politicians took of the outcome of the agitation, I strongly 
suspect that these led captains took quite a different 
one and that their view prevailed. 

Q. As regards the villagers, did many of them come 
in? 

A. A certain number flocked in for loot. 

Q. During the rebellion were there any signs of special 
hatred towards Europeans shown by the crowd? - 

A. Yes. It took that point from the time the crowd 
was turned back. It took the form of revenge upon 
Europeans and on their property. If it was found that 
a certain property belonged to an Indian they would spare 
it. For example, the Alliance Bank was going to be 
burnt but when it was found that it was Indian property 
they spared it; so also with St. Catherine’s Hospital 
which they approached. An attempt was made to mur- 
der every European they could find. 

Q. As regards the dislike of the mob was it shown 
in the way of special designs upon persons and also 
property belonging to Europeans ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was any hostility shown to Government servants 
as such ? 

A. No, not even to the police. 


Q. As regards the method adopted by the mob in their , 
working what have you to say about that ? 

A. They first had large stones. I do not think they 
had sticks. But when they were fired on, and dispersed 
they turned up with dangerous looking sticks—some of 
them bits of timber—some iron pointed sticks. I 
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remember practically every man in the crowd had a 
stick. x 

Q. Were you able to find out from where they armed 
themselves with these weapons ? 

A. Some were picked up from a big wood pile. We 
have heard stories that an unusually large number of 
heavy sticks were brought into Amritsar during the 
preceding days. They have never been confirmed but 
people had spoken that they had seen these sticks coming 
in in large numbers. 

@. I think you have already said that kerosene oil 
was used and various implements for cutting railway 
communications ? 

A. Yes. As regards the telegraph wire one case came 
before my notice where they used a ammer and cold 
chisel. . 

Q. Was that for the telegraph ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under the Martial Law proclamation on April 
20th the General Officer Commanding nominated certain 
civil officers in the Amritsar District to dispose sum- 
marily of offences against that proclamation ? 

A. Yes, I was one. 

Q. Was it originally intended that offences committed 
before April 19th should be dealt with by the tribunals 
constituted under the Act ? 

A. Yes, under the regulations—finally these officers 
were given power to try minor offences committed 
between the 30th March and 19th April as well as their 
powers to try offences committed after the 19th April. 
The following is a list of names of the officers :— 


Myself. 

Mr. G. D. Rudkin, I.C.S. 

Mr. F. H. Puckle, I.C.S. 

Mr. R. B. Beckett, I.C.S. 

Mr. F. A. Connor, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


Q. How many cases altogether were heard ? 

A. Twenty-two cases by these officers, involving 143 
persons, of whom 102 belonged to a single case, that of 
the attempt to attack Tarn Taran. 

Q. Did these courts pronounce any sentence of whip- 
ping ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. What sentences were they entitled to inflict ? 

A. Two years’ rigorous imprisonment, fine and whip- 
ping. 

Q. But in fact you never did any whipping ? 

A. No. 

Q. Who brought the cases before you ? 

A. The cases were generally brought by the police. 
As a rule, the military Provost Marshal took his cases 
to the military officer and the police took their cases to 
us. Occasionally it happened the other way round. 

Q. In addition as regards the civil officers who were 
constituted as special courts there were also military 
officers ; and you are referring actually to civil officers ? 

A. I am speaking only of civil officers. 

Q. What were the kind of offences which you dealt 
with ? 

A. Civil officers dealt more with offences that fell 
under the Indian Penal Code. They were offences which 
were considered not important enough to go before the 
tribunals at Lahore. 

Q. Now can you tell us the number of cases that were 
brought by the military officers who were appointed ? 

A. I have not got figures for the total cases for the 
military officers. 

Q. Have you a list of the cases where sentences of 
whipping were passed ? 

A. I have got a list of cases where sentences of whip- 
ping were carried out. There were 26 cases. 


Q. Under what offences did the 26 cases come ? 


Drunk and disorderly . . . 
Grazing cattle in grass farm . . . 
‘ 


A. Breach of Fort discipline. ‘ ‘ 6 
Beating drum to instigate disobedience 

to orders . . - . 2 

Threatening witnesses . . . . 3 

4 

2 


Abuse . ze . . . . 
Refusing to halt when challenged . ‘i 
Q. Was any of the whipping conducted in public ? 
A. There were three at General Headquarters, two 
at the Kotwali and the others private and six in the bazar. 
Q. Where in the bazar ? 
A. In the place where Miss Sherwood was assaulted. 
Q. Were any respectable persons flogged ? 
A. No. There were no respectable persons flogged. 
Q. Were fines imposed ? 
A. There were some very small fines, I think they 
were imposed on the employees of the canal workshope. 


Attempt to open railway gate . . 1 
Out during prohibited hours 5 zs 2 
Refusing to give transport . . . 2 
Disseminating false news . ‘ r 1 
Assault on constable . 1 

1 

1 


- It came to about Rs. 36-9-0. 


Q. Were @ number of women and children removed 
to the hills during the disturbances ? 

A. Yes. As soon as it was possible the military 
arranged their evacuation and paid their expenses. The 
military authorities took very great care and paid their 
way to and from the hills and expenses for three months. 

Q. How much expenditure was involved ? 

A. About Rs. 30,000. 

Q. Was that levied against any of the communities 
where the rioting took place ? 

A. No, Sir. Government has accepted the charge. 
The Municipal Committee lent the money, but I have no 
doubt that they have been repaid by this time. 

Q. Did you establish watch and ward along the rail- 
way lines and were the villages responsible ? 

A. The villages through which the railway line passed. 
They were obliged to keep one man on duty constantly. 

Q. Did you enrol any special constables ? 

A. The Military Commander enrolled members of 
the Bar as special constables—all the members of the 
Bar except those who were given special exemption. 

Q. Was that service popular ? 

A. They did not like it at first. I think later on they 
got rather to like it. At any rate, after Martial Law 
was declared the General changed their designation 
and called them ward officers and asked for volunteers 
to come and we had as many as we wanted. The ar- 
rangement finally was that these gentlemen were res- 
ponsible for giving early information about what was 
going on in the various quarters of the City. 

Q. Did they do good work ? 

A. Yes, they gave a great deal of assistance. 

- Q. About these special tribunals that were appointed, 
can you tell me what cases were tried before them ? 

A. These cases were investigated by a special officer 
of the Criminal Investigation Department relating to 
each district and he having got the case together laid it 
before the Legal Remembrancer who decided if there 
was a case to go before the tribunal. 

Q. These tribunals took the place of Chief or High 
Courts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On termination of Martial Law on the 9th of June 
did the work of the Commissions end ? 

A. I think that they went on, but final work was done 
under the Defence of India Act. As far as I was con- 
cerned we finished all work by the 9th of June and I was 
told not to leave cases pending. As far as my district 
was concerned any cases not finished by the 9th of June 
were disposed of under the ordinary law. 

Q. Do you think it was necessary to have Martial 

Law to be continued up to the 9th of June? 
» A. Well, it is not a self-contained problem as regards 
@ district. The necessity arose in the Military situation 
as a whole. What we wanted to preserve peace was 
the presence of the military. After the first few weeks 
Martial Law was very little felt. It was as regards 8 
district in itself not of high importance as soon as things 
had settled down. 

Q. Did you hear any complaints about people being 
arrested and kept in custody without trial ? 
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A. I did not have any complaints. I know at tho 
end of Martial Law there was a jail delivery and anyone 
who was not found with a definite charge against him 
was released. 

Witness.—May I make a couple of matters which 
I mentiored this morning clearer ? 

The President.—Yes. 


Witness—You asked about prisoners remaining in 
custody without trial. What happened then was 
that, about the beginning of June. there were a 
certain number of prisoners against whom the police 
had not time to work up the cases. As far as the Civil 
Courts were concerned, there was a complete jail delivery 
on the 9th June. The other point was, there were 
135 women and children who had arrived in the Fort on 
the 10th. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I think you said that up to the time on the 10th 
April when the crowd was checked from getting into the 
Civil Lines, there was no evidence or design to attack 
Europeans ? 

A, No, we had no such idea. 

Q. As I understand, both during the two days of 
hartal with reference to the mectings and with reference 
to the time on the 10th when the crowds came up as far 
as the station, in neither case had they any desire to 
attack Europeans ? 

A. My Head Clerk told me that he went to see the 
hartal and was not molested. I was in the city on the 
Ram Naumi Day, and even on the 10th when they were 
pouring out in an angry mob to come to me, Mr. Jarman, 
the Municipal Enginecr, passed them by, and they took 
no notice of him. 

Q. Up to that time, say from the middle of March, 
there had been considerable agitation regarding the 
Rowlatt Act and other matters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understood from your evidence that there was 
room for complaint from time to time about violent 
language but nothing to suggest that there was incite- 
ment to riot ? 

A. There were remote suggestions when Dr. Kitchlew 
spoke of using their hands, but people often speak rather 
more violently than they mean, and it was not our opi- 
nion that there was immediate fear of violence. 

Q. You said that you thought the leaders were train- 
ing the mob to do what they were told in the future but 
were against violence at the moment ? 

A. Yes, that was my idea. 

Q. In referring to the part of the Safyagraha pro- 
gramme, were the people to civilly disobey such laws as 
& committee should dictate ? 

A. To my mind, it took the form of some very large 
plan of passive disobedience to some law which would 
paralyse the Executive Government. 

Q. It was not any other form of lawlessness or violence 
in the future that you were thinking of except what was 
announced ? 

A. It had not taken definite shape. 

Q. So far as the Sutyagraha leaders themsclves were 
concerned in the city, they deprecated violence from 
time to time ? 

A. Yes, from time to time they deprecated violence. 

Q. Who were the chief Satyagrahis, if that is the cor- 
rect expression, in Amritsar ? 

A. I should think Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, but it 
is not distinguishable from the general agitation. 

Q. And I suppose you know that the principles of that 
particular movement as professed are in theory, at all 
events, contrary to violence rather than in favour of 
them ? 

A. Yes, contrary to open violence. My fecling is 
any form of passive resistance must eventually culmi- 
nate'in violence. 


Q. But as professed, was the leading notion of these 
people, that they were merely to disobey the law and 
take the consequences ? 
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A. Yes, that was possibly the notion of people like 
Dra. Kitchlew and Satyapal. They did not open their 
minds to me; I should think very likely people like 
Bugga and Ratto had got some other ideas in their 
minds, 

Q. Were either of these two people you mentioned 
last Satyagrahis ? 

A. I don’t think there is a definite class of people 
called Satyagrahis in Amritsar. I never distinguished 
them. I nevergot a list of people who had taken the 
Satyagraha vow. 1 think things were too new to them 
then 

Q. Do I understand correctly if I say that you did not 
expect to find evidence of any plot prior to the 6th April 
to engage in mob law and violence? Till a later date 
you did not expect to find any evidence of a deliberate 
plot in the beginning of April ? 

A. It is very difficult to say, because these things 
take place in different strata. I don’t know what the 
people in charge of the hooligans thought ; they might 
have thought quite differently from the people above, 
and those again from well known Icaders like Mr. Gandhi. 
We did find by experience that there was sufficient orga- 
nization down in the lowest stratum to go and spread 
with wonderful rapidity to do various acts of violence. 

Q. You told us that until the crowds were turned 
back at the station, even that crowd had not harmed 
Europeans on its way to the station ? 

A, No. 

Q. And you said that there were no signs of animosity 
towards Europeans during the hartal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you point me to any fact to suggest that in 
the beginning of April there was any plot on the part 
of any stratum of society in Amritsar to encourage 
violence against Europeans or to upset the Local Govern- 
ment by violence ? . 

A. I cannot point to any fact existing before the 10th 
April. The only thing is the extraordinary speed in 
which the various acts of violence were committed 
within an hour as evidencing the work of some form of 
organization. 

Q. Can you tell me which were the acts of violence 
that were committed so soon as to suggest that there 
was previous organization ? 

A. Thre» banks were burnt fairly close together. A 
Church and school were attacked in another direction. 
The Telegraph office was attacked the first thing of all, 
which rather marks an intelligence. It is the argument 
from design. 

Q. I think that is an argument which has been rather 
blown upon and which would not always please all 
people. But apart from the design to cut communica- 
tions, how do you think there was a previous 
organization ? 

A. I don’t say of any individual cases. I am not 
myself saying that it inevitably follows that there was 
previous organization. I am putting before you these 
facts which were compatible with some kind of organiza- 
tion, however low. It does not follow of course thet an 
organization need be an orgenizetion ad hoc. An orga- 
nization had to a certain extent existed already; we 
know it existed in the municipal elections. 

Q. Would it be consistent with the facts as you know 
them, to regard the outbresk of the 10th of April as the 
case of protest against the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew 
and Satys.pal which spontaneously developed into mob 
violence, marked by murder and incendiarism ? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It sponta- 
neously developed. It flared up in a moment. I don’t 
think people went out with that design. 


Q. Now on the 29th April I think the first order on 
Dr. Satyapal was served prohibiting him from addressing 
any more meetings and on the 4th April there was enother 
order against Dr. Kitchlew ? : 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had they immediately before that time been in 
the habit of addressing meetings ? 


Q 
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A. Yes, constantly. I think probably they were 
addressing every one of the meetings that took place 
during the year from January. 

Q. And were these meetings in furtherance of Mr. 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha principles ? 

A. Satyagraha really came in on the 28rd. 
not heard very much about it before that. 

Q. Was it for their speeches in favour of the propa- 
ganda of Mr. Gandhi that the orders were made against 
them or was it for anything else ? bd 

A. The orders came from above, and I was not given 
any reasons. 

Q. Wore you not at the time the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these two people were living and speaking in 
Amritssr ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand those orders were not initiated at 
your request ? 

A, I had only been there for a short time. At one 
time I thought I could get Dr. Kitchlew to behave reason- 
ably without the orders, in fact I rather deprecated 

them for a time, then I found I made a mistake, but as 
a matter of historical fact I did not make any recommen- 
dation. I was reporting the facts as they were. 

Q. You made no recommendations one way or the 
other as regards those orders ? 

A. I hed, as a matter of fact, quite early asked to 
suspend action against Dr. Kitchlew so that I might see 
if I could bring him round without the order. 

Q. When did you in fact begin the duties of Deputy 
Commissioner at Amritscr ? 

A. On the 23rd of February. 

Q. On the 9th, apart from the Muhammadan boys 
being rude, were you not struck by the civility shown to 
you by the mobs ? 

A. Yes, they were civil to me. 

Q. I understand they were civil to you as you were 
the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you get in Amritser the news that Mr. 
Gandhi had been turned back on his way from Bombay 
to Delhi, was that on the 9th or 10th ? 

A. I can’t say exactly, because we were concerned 
with our own affairs. 

Q. You do not know when it became public property 
in Amritsar ? 

A, I cannot say, but probably after the outbreak. 

Q. As regards those orders fur the removal of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal, had you made any recom- 
mendations ? 

A. No, I daresay I’should have, but I really did not 
feel my feet sufficiently. 

Q. Do you remember whether you knew of anything 
about these orders being in contemplation before you 
received them ? 

A, No, I did not. But I knew that their conduct 
was under the consideration of Government and that 
Government was devoting their earnest attention to the 
movements of these gentlemen, but I had no knowledge 
of eny specific action which Government intended to 
take. 

" Q. Having got those orders, you carried them out as 
quickly and efficiently as you could, as we know, on the 
10th April. On the evening of the 9th, I gather from 
the precautions which you hed detailed that you recog- 
nised the possibility thet there would be some disturb- 
ance in Amritsar but you did not think it possible that 
anything like what happened would occur ? 

A. I reckoned up the possibility and provided for 
about three times as much, but ten times would not have 
been enough. 

Q. To take one illustretion, in the first disturbance 
which you actually saw when @ smsll picket was being 
forced on the slope from the main bridge, « £ how many 
troops did that picket consist ? 


A. I think about two Indians and three Europeans, 


We had 


Q. And two Indians were not armed with any arms 
or revolvers ? 

A. No. 

Q. Of the two Europeans one of them appears to have 
been armed with a revolver ? 

A. I could not see in the confusion if any of them 
had. 

Q. These five men, only one or two of whom were 
armed, were posted in the expectation of a possibl> 
disturbance ? 

A. Yes. I think they did not want to put the in- 
fantry there. The only thing infantry can do is to fire 
whereas the ordinary crowds can be very easily turned 
back by heavy ammunition column horses. Therefore, 
as I understand, the officer placed his picket on the 
road and kept his infantry out of sight quietly in the 
Ram Bagh. ‘ 

Q. I take it that the number of that picket was 
determined by the Officer Commanding Station and 
not by you ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I take it that the pickets were small 
end the reserve of infantry in the gardens ? 

A. The military reserve was in the Cantonments, 
I might take this opportunity of mentioning that there 
were about 2,000 followers. The Officer Commanding 
the station had them in his mind. 

Q. You had on the previous night warned the Officer . 
Commanding Station to put the internal defence scheme 
into force ? 

A, Yes, that is practically the way to put it. 

Q. The main Police reserve was in the Kotwali? 

A. We put 75 rifles in the Kotwali. 

Q. The Kotwali was fired on the 10th ? 

A. Not the Kotwali, but the town hall opposite the 
Kotwali. 

Q. Was that, as far as you could tell, sometime before 
2 o’clock ? 

A, I think so. 

Q. Or was it later ? 

A. No, I think before 2. It is very difficult to pick 
up these times. I had a great desl of conflicting state- 
ments. My impression was that these things happened 
before 2. 

Q. Did you ever discover what the main police reserve 
of 75 men were doing when the town hall next door was 
being pillaged ? 

A. It was not doing anything. 
its duty. 

Q. I do not want to trouble you with any questions 
ebout the details of the fire, at either of the two bridges. 
But when you come to Miss Sherwood’s incidont, I want 
to know at the latest when there was an order issued 
under which that road wes guarded at exch end and no 
one was allowed to pass along it except by crawling on 
the hands and knee ? 

A. That order was issued. ‘2 

Q. That was an order, I understand, issued by the 
Military after Martisl Lew was declered on the 15th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me how long that order lasted ? 

A. I believe five days. 

Q. Beginning on what date ? 

A. Iam shaky in dates, I should guess that to be the 
20th. It was issued on a Sunday, because the General 
told me he issued the order to the troops after parade 
and his warning against making any reprisals. 

Q. At that time, I understend, although not tech- 
nically so, you were in fact, acting as the Civil or Political 
adviser to the Administrator of Martial Law ? 


A. That is my position. 


pickets 


It simply fai'ed in 


Q. Was that order made on your advice or repre- 
sentation ? 

A. Asa matter of fact, it was made before I heard of 
it. The General told me of it after parade. I was not 
there at the time. He said he issued it and asked whether 
it was all right. I asked him to make sure that no 
woman was involved and I said that I supposed it was 
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all right. I understood then that it would block a single Q. When the Commissioner arrived, was that the 
place. The next morning, after consideration, I advised occasion upon which the Military were told that the civil 
him to modify it slightly. armed police will not preserve order? ~ 

Q. In what direction ? A. Yes, sometime on the night of the 10th to the 


ve morning of the 11th. I think it was on th ival of 
A. I said it would probably be just as good and better ihe teintaccementa Marie Prt, 


in many ways if people were told to removo their shocs Q. To which Military Officer was that stated ? 
while passing tho place. , A. I think it was to the Major whose name I cannot 
_ @ pe kes whether actual copies of that order are remember, who arrived with the reinforcements. 
1n existence 0. 

A, So far as Iam aware, I do not think it was issued  ¥, . a ata Cental Gate notes In MHI: OF 
in writing, but you must ask the Military for that. ‘A. It was verbal. 

Q. What were you asked to advise ee 2 I take it Q. In your opinion the best means had to be taken to 
it was a draft in writing. restore Civil Order, because Civil Order had ceased ? 

A. He told me that he had destiod | it verbally at the A. It had ceased in the city and there was every 
time of the parade. chance of its ceasing elsewhere. 

Q. In the case of persons who want to pass along or Q. Then, as you told us, General Dyer arrived on the 


inhabiting this place, what steps were taken to bring 11th and on the morning of the 13th, a Military party 
this order to their notice? Was it left to the picket | went round proclaiming to the people by beat of drums 


whom they had to pass to explain it to them ? that meetings would not be allowed. 

A. Iam not sure. I thought it was a single place A. They had been told that before, but not formally. 
that was affected. On the morning of the 11th, notice was drafted and sent 
Q. If it be the case that this order came into force on to the city to be proclaimed as best as could be done. 
the 19th there had been no actual act of violence com- Q. Can you tell me what are the actual words of that 
mitted in the town of Amritsar itself since the incident notice and whether it is in existence and available for the 

of the 13th at the latest ? committee ? 
A. No. A. I believe it is in existence. 


Q. Prior to the 13th, there had been no actual acts of Q. Where can it be found ? 
violence until the ebullition of the 10th? None on the A. I think one place where it can be found is the 


11th or 12th? : Military records, because it is a Military order. I also 
A, Not actually in Amritsar. translated it into the wernacular and I have retained a 
Q. You have told us that 3 or it may be 6 of the whip- copy. 

pings that were inflicted under the Martial Law were Q. When you gave your evidence i in chief, you referred 

carried out at this place ? to the contents of that in this way, that no meetings 
A. Yes. would be allowed, and if necessary, they would be dis- 
Q. Can you tell me the date on which they were carried persed by Military force. 

out? A. Yes. 
A. The whippings were ordered by the Military Officer Q. You yourself were not personally present at any 

trying cases. stage ? 
Q. By the person who is called the Area Officer under A. No. 2 

the proclamation ? Q. I see there is a proclamation under date the 13th 
A, Yes. April 1919 ? 
Q. Can you tell me even roughly how long after the A. That is a different document. 

13th April it was that this was carried out ? Q. Was the proclamation, which was made by beat-of 


A. It was something like the 2ist or 22nd, because it drum, drafted by you or by the Military ? 
was shortly before the Officer Commanding, 16th Divi- A. The Military drew it up, and I had it translated. 


sion, came there. I think it was carried out before that, Q. Can you tell me if this is the document proclaimed 

because I fancy General Dyer mentioned it to him. by beat of drum ? (Here the document* was shown to the 
Q. Can you tell me how many were the persons who _ witneas,)- 

were whipped in that place ? A. I think that was the one. It was translated into 
A. That can be got from the Military returns. the vernacular. There were two notices issued about 


Q. Can you tell me whether those 6 persons or any of the same time. 
them were sentenced in respect of the attack upon Miss Q. You translated that into Punjabi ? 


Sherwood ? A. Into Urdu. 
A. I believe they were people who were sentenced in Q. Tho Punjabi translation was the one which the 
respect of the attack on Miss Sherwood. crowd as a whole followed ? 
Q. In respect of that very incident ? A. The Punjabi translation was not a written transla- 
A. They were whipped not for that incident but for tion at all. A man simply explained it. 
some breach of Fort discipline. Q. There was an exposition ? 


Q. For breach of Fort discipline which had nothing to A. Yes. 
do with their being part of the crowd that had attacked Q. What sort of man was interpreting or expounding 
Miss Sherwood ? Breach of discipline which had nothing in Punjabi? Was he a skilled interpreter ? 
to do with murders and the Sherwood ingident ? A. Yes, he was a sort of unofficial public orator who 
A. No. - is in great demand on ceremonial occasions. He was 
Q. Did you ever discover then why those persons in referred to me as a man who had got a natural charm of 
particular should be sentenced to be whipped at that oratory. 
particular spot ? ; Q. Had he a natural tendency to accuracy as well as to 
A. It did not come within my province really. I did oratory ? 
not go into the question, because it was purely a Military 
one. I think, as a matter of fact, I had discussed about 
their being tried by a local tribunal for the attack on 
Miss Sherwood and deprecated it, because the punish- 
- ments that could be given were not severe cnough. Q. You heard it yourself ? 
Q. I think the Commissioner of the Division arrived A. Yes. 
on the 10th ? i 


«1, I think he was accurato enough, I had to check 
him once or twice at first, then he gave the substance 
right enough. 


Q. Do you think that the ordinary member of tho 


A. Yes. A sabi. 
: . public, who had to rely upon Punjabi, would gather 
ee had are inforcement of 400 rifles on that quite clearly that BS meeting would be dispersed by force 
A. Yes, ‘ * Vice Annexure A, page 34, 
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of arms, not only if it could not be otherwise dispersed, 
but straightaway ? Would you gather that ? 

A. I should think so, the criticisms that people appa- 
rently heard was “It is all nonsense, they would not 
use arms.” J remember the actual expressions in Urdu— 
“ Tithar bithar ho jaega.” 

Q. Was it made quite clear that no meeting of any 
kind would be allowed not only in strects or public places, 
but anywhere ? 

A. That was the meaning. Everyone understood 
that meetings were not allowed and people in the street 

* said that it was an order not to be obeyed. They had it 
quite clearly in their minds that the order was not to be 
obeyed. 

Q. I want to come next to the administration of Martial 
Law. The Area Officer might, according to the rules, be 
any field officer ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. In fact in Lahore can you tell me the names of some 
of the officers who did the work of the Area Oflicers ? 

A. The names have gone from my mind, but they were 
Majors. 

Q. What sort of Majors were they? Were they 
I.MS., R.A.M.C., Supply and Transport or what ? 

A. Asa matter of fact, I think they were regular officera 
of the combatant branch of the service. 

Q. Apart from the fact that your court, #.e., the court 
constituted under Martial Law but consisting of civil 
officers like yourself could alone try cases prior to the 
declaration of Martial Law, apart from that fact, there 
were, I understand, two concurrent courts, and putting 
aside cases of such seriousness as had to go before the 
Special Tribunal, I gather from you that the court to which 
any particular case went was determined largely by the 
question whether the accused had been arrested by the 
Police or by the Military ? 

A, Yes. As a matter of fact, we did nothing in the 
way of offences against Military discipline against these 
orders, because there were only 5 or 6 cases in which we 
dealt with offences against the proclamation and they 
really were rather of a technical character ; for instance, 
I punished a Police constable for taking money, as an 
offence against good discipline and order, for the simple 
reason that there was a certain technical doubt in my 
mind as to the applicability of the section of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Q. May I take it in the same way that of the people 
who went to the Area Officers, some of them had com- 
mitted offences which, in ordinary times, could be brought 
under the Penal Code, but in these days were more 
directly brought under the proclamation ? 

A. Yes, some of the offences were wrong things in 
themselves. 

Q. In your court, you did not sentence a single person 
to whipping ? 

A. We did not; our cases, as a matter of fact, were 
too serious for whipping ; they were cases which, in my 
opinion, might very well have gone to the Tribunal, 
but that was overworked. 

Q. On the other‘hand, the Military Courts, according 
to your statement, seem to have sentenced 26 men in 
Amritsar ? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell: me whether it was regarded in Amritsar 
as a normal and most convenient form of sentence for 
minor offences that the offender should be sentenced to 
whipping ? 

A. Minor offences of a certain kind ; the Military were 
very busy and had to get through their work as quickly 
as possible. ? 

Q. It is not a question of the Military being busy. 
Was whipping regarded as the normal punishment which 
Area Officers would ete out to persons who are con- 
victed by them ? 

A. Ido not think so, because I have not got the figures. 
There was a good number of sentences of imprisonment 
too. If I get complete figuros, you could see the 
percentage. 


Q. I take it that the Military officers in Amritsar would 
get to know from time to time of the public events in 
Lahore ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. I see from the report that the following appears 
to have been issued for the guidance of officers in the 
Lahore Civil Arca :—“ The punishment of whipping in 
particular, whilst probably the most eflicacivus and 
convenient method to summarily deal with most minor 
breaches of Martial Law Regulations, requires tact and 
common sense in its infliction, Under no circumstances 
should old or infirm men be sentenced and the social 
status of the offender also needs consideration.” I was 
asking you whether whipping sentenced by the Area 
Officers in Amritsar was regarded as the most efficacious 
and convenient method to summarily deal with the most 
minor breaches of the Martial Law Regulations ? 

A. I do not know what was in the Administrator's 
mind and I can only judge by figures. I did not come 
in contact with his work. in any way. 

“Q. Will you bo good enough to look to page 8, the 
details and statement with regard to Area Officers ? These 
persons are said to have made a breach of fort discipline. 
Can you give me any indication of the exact nature of 
the offences ? 

A. No, I heard that they made sume kind of row in 
the fort. 

Q. I sce that four persons were whipped for being drunk 
and disorderly, and two for grazing cattle in grass farm. 
You cannot tell me whether in Amritsar the punishment 
of whipping was regarded as the normal punishment 
inflicted by the Area Officers for minor offences ? 

Kees I cannot say; I think the figures will probably 

Ow. 

Q. At all events, civil officers who were exercising 
concurrent jurisdiction never had recourse to that punish- 
ment in a single case ? 

A. Our cases were very different ; they were of a serious 
kind and would have gone to the tribunals, but for the 
tribunals being too busy. 

Q. The court to which they went was sometimes 
determined by accident, viz., by the circumstance whether 
the Military or Civil people arrested them ? 

A, Most of our cases were against the ordinary law. 
The cases of breaches of Military law that were sent 
up to us were about 5 or 6 in number; nearly all were 
of @ special nature. One I remember, as I told you, 
was the case of a Police constable taking bribe. The 
Police, as a matter of fact, did not arrest very much 
for these petty breaches. If a policeman found an 
offender against the Military regulations, he would hand 
him over to the nearest Military authority and would 
be glad to got rid of him. 

Q. As regards Area Officers, did you have any experi- 
ence of the method of trial adopted by these ? 

A.I had no personal experience. They had the 
same forms which were served out to us, printed forms 
recording the main details of the case. 

Q. That was brought into existence under Martial 
Law specially ? 

A. It was a special form. 2 

Q. Was it ordinary ? 

A. It was a special form. 

Q. The necessity for continuing the Martial Law for 
a long time depended so far as you can say from the 
facts outside particular districts of Amritsar? 

A. Yes. It was the business of the Military to fix 
the period. 

Q. Speaking of Amritsar by itself the period may be, 
in your opinion, a fortnight after the 13th April. So 
long as you had sufficient force of Military in the town, 
do you think, looking at the needs of Amritsar alone, 
a date further than that to be necessary ? 

A. I think I put it longer than a fortnight. Further, 
the administration was ceasing to be intensive. 

Q. In your opinion, Martial Law at Amritsar was 
necessary for a month after 13th April ? 

A. Of course, I was thinking of what might happen 
outside. We were thinking of what might be happen- 
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ing on the frontier I think for about three weeks. So 
long as the Military authoritics were satisfied, I was 
prepared to go on. 

Q. Will you tell me would the number of soldiers 
required have been greater, if the usual civil adminis- 
tration had been resumed ? 

A. If there had not been Martial Law, considerable 
number of troops would have been required. 

Q. Did you ever consider the question whether time 
had come for resuming ordinary civil administration ? 

A, Information was given, I think, verbally, that 
the situation as a wholo no longer required to carry 
on Martial Law. I cannot tell when that was. 

Q. Did you ever before apply to have it determined ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you ever discover how many more men it 
would be necessary to put in Amritsar if Martial Law 
were withdrawn ? 

A. No. 

Q. Under Martial-Law a great many soldiers and 
officers who were doing duty would have been released. 
Is that not so? 

A. You could have reduced an Arca Officer and an 
Assistant Provost Martial. Not very much more. It 
is a military question. 

Q. You think that you as a Civil officer would have 
been content to cease Martial Law ? 

A. I would within a foctnight before it ceased, that 
is about it. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You came to Lahore in February last ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in Punjab before that ? 

A, I was in Punjab from 1899 to early in 1917. 

Q. Dp to 1917 you were in Punjab ? 

A. I was in the Secretariat from the outbreak of 
war. 

Q. You have no knowledge of recruiting in Amritsar 

- District ? 

A. No. 

Q. Dr. Kitchlew and Satyapal were the popular 
leaders in Amritsar ? 

A, They were beginning to make themselves so. 

Q. They had risen in popular esteem. 

A, They had certain popularity. 

Q. Do you suggest that these people were not popular 
leaders in Amritsar ? 

A. I say they had acquired great popularity for some 
time. They only came to the front recently. 

Q. When you arrived in Amritsar were they holding 
that position of popular leaders ? 
A. I did not realise it at first. 

as the agitation grew. 

Q. When you came to Amritsar you must have realised 
who the leading people were, particularly Kitchlew and 
Satyapal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They wero holding considcrable influence ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I want to know if you thought that when these 
two people would be arrested it would cause consider- 
able resentment in the public mind. 

A, It might or might not. When they arrestcd Lala 
Lajpat Rai at Lahore, the agitation absolutely collapsed. 

Q. That may have been so in 1907. But on the 10th 
Bis 1919 this was not so ? 

A, Quite so. I was prepared for that. 
all possible precautions against it. 

Q. Do I take it to be your view that the crowd that 
came up on the first occasion that morning over tho 
bridge were coming to your place? 

A, They were coming to my house. 

Q. In order to protest, I suppose, against the deporta- 
tion of these people ? 

A, They were not going to make an ordinary protest. 
When people come to an official’s house, they come 
properly clad. These people had thrown off their shoes 


It grew very rapidly 


I was taking 


and pagris and were coming with all the tokens of 
violence. 

Q. Was it not possibly sign of mourning ? 

A. If it was mourning it was very violent mourn- 
ing. 

Q. Are you aware that Indian people when in ‘mourn- 
ing come without turbans and also do not wear shoes. 
Is it not certainly a sign of Hindu mourning ? 

A. Yes, but at the same time it did not make this 
an ordinary deputation. 

Q. But its primary object was to come to you in 
connection with this deportation ? 

A. It certainly was in connection with that. 

Q. On that date in the afternoon you were present at 
two firings ? 

3 A. Only one, I was present at the second, not the 
rat. 

Q. I understand you to say that you were reluctant 
to order fire when thcre were friendly people trying to 
persuade the mob to retire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many such friendly people were there ? 

A. I recognized two. 

Q. They were pleaders who had come down from the 
Court ? 7 

A. Yes. When I went to the Court I mct them and 
they offered to come and persuade the people. 

Q. Did they come and what did they do? 

A. They did come and they did their best to persuade 
the crowd. They failed. 

Q. One of these pleaders was one Gurdayal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knew him for some time ? 

A.I met him in Court. 

Q. You didn’t know him before ? 

A. I only knew him officially as a counsel. 

Q. This gentleman was arrested on the 23rd May ? 

A. He was. 

Q. He was kept in custody for a month and-a-half ; 
he was brought down to Lahore and was taken to vari- 
ous places? . 

A. I do not know. 
hands. 

Q. You now he was brought to Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He 1 was put up for trial ? 

A Yes. 

Q. In that trial you gave evidence ? 

A. Yes, as to the facts I had observed. 

Q. That man was committed for creating distur- 
bance ? 

A. I do not think he was committed for that. 

Q. And that man was acquitted ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And this arrest of a person who so bravely at 
personal risk tried to assist the authorities aroused 
considerable resentment in Amritsar ? 

A. I don’t think it did. I think people rather laughed 
at him. What he said to me afterwards was, “ they 
are all laughing at me because I have done my best for 
you and all I have got is to be arrested.” 

Q. Then General Dyer arrived on the llth? 

A. Yes, on the evening of the 11th. 

Q. When he came, the Commissioner practically 
made over the administration to him ? 

A. Yes, the Commissioner had really done so before. 

Q. We want to understand this—the Commissioner 
was the individual, who, in view of the serious nature 
of the disorder, told the Officer Commanding Troops 
that he should consider himsclf in charge of the mili- 
tary situation and take whatever steps he thought 
necessary to re-establish civil control. Was this said 
to the Officer Commanding or to General Dyer ? 


A, It was said to both: to the Major who came down 
with reinforcements and to General Dyer. 


Q. At that time martial law had not been proclaimed ? 
A. No, but it existed. 


Investigation was not in my 
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Q. I do not understand what the Commissioner meant 
by putting the Gencral in charge of the whole Adminis- 
tration ? 

A. It was an announcement of the fact that civil 
administration was unequal to the task of preserving 
peace. 

Q. For that they need not have handed over the 
administration to the military ? 

«1. As far as was necessary for the preservation of 
civil order. The statement is a confession of the inade- 
quacy of the civil authorities to maintain the King’s 
peace any longer. 

Q. This looks as if civil authorities did not excrcisc 
any control at all and left everything to the military ?* 

A. The Military Officers were directed to preserve 
peace. It was not a case of the civil authorities taking 
help of the Military. You cannot, for example, ask 
soldiers to shoot. You can tell the soldiers that you 
are unable to carry on and they should at their discre- 
tion take whatever measures they think fit. 

Q. The effect of this was to proclaim martial law 
from that date ? 

A. It was so practically. It announced the existence 
of martial law under the old common law by which 
every citizen is bound to help. 

Q. The Seditious Meetings Act was extended to Amrit- 
sar on the 13th I understand ? 

A. Yes, actually on the 13th morning. 

Q. Was the proclamation prohibiting meetings made 
under that Act ? 

A. Under the common Military Law and not under 
the Seditious Meetings Act. 

Q. 13th was a day of Bastsakhs festival, and this is 
8 great religious day ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Many people from outside come to Amritsar for 
the festival ? 

A. T think that on that particular day people did 
not come to a very large extent because civil pickets 
stopped villagers and advised them not to come. 

Q. You have seen the place of the meeting that was 
held in Bagh Jallianwala ? 

A, Yes. It was pointed out to me. 

Q. It is a somewhat low-lying place surrounded by 
buildings with three or four small entrances ? 

A. There are three or four entrances; most of them 
are small, one fairly large. 

Q. The actual place of the meeting was in one corner 
at the southern extremity ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. The place where the military came and stood was 
to the north ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where the military stood was a raised place ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And that was a place at a considerable distance 
from where the meeting was ? 

A. It is a considerable distance from the place where 
the meeting was held. 

Q. It has not been suggested that the mecting either 
threatened the military or did anything of that sort ? | 

A. I do not know whether the military will suggest 
that or not. 

Q. In the official papers, so far as you have been ablo 
to see, no such suggestion has been made ? 

A. I have not scen all the papers. 

Q. It has been admitted that the crowd was not 
ordered to disperse before they were fired on ? 

A, Again I must tell you, I have not seen all the 
papers. 

Q. The statement in the official report is this—‘‘ He 
did not order the crowd to disperse but proceeded to 
take action to disperse it at once by fire.” 

A. I will take it from you. I have not seen the 
papers. 

Q. According to your information. about 400 to 500 
were killed ? 

A. Yes. I have seen this roport. More might have 
been wounded. 


Q. I understood you to say that the object of doing 
this was really to strike terror into the hearts of the 
people ? 

A. I never said so. 

Q. I think that you conveyed that idea when you 
said that after this fring | “the whole rebellion col- 
depecd 1d 

- No, I was speaking at what actually happened. 
I was not attempting to read the situation, but I told 
you as a fact that the rebellion did collapse. : 

Q. You did not suggest that there was anything in 
the circumstances existing on the spot which neces- 
sitated firing, except that there was a prohibited 
mecting ? 

A. I do not know what there was. There was a very 
small body of troops in the heart of the city. General 
Dyer will tell you what he apprehended. 

Q. So far as you know it has not been suggested that 
when General Dyer came there circumstances on the spot 
were such as to necessitate fire. It has never been 
suggested to your knowledge ? 

A. It was talked about a good deal. He might have 
had a very great difficulty in getting away back witb 
that very small force. 

Q. Has it been suggested to you, as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, that circumstances were of such a character as 
required firing ? 

A. I have not had any correspondence at all on the 
subject. 

Q. I understand you to say that there was the idea 
that Government could do nothing ? 

A. These are facts. 

Q. And in order to disabuse the public mind of this 
idea you thought it was neccssary to resort to ruthless 
firing ? 

A. Ido not know. I have told you of what beprened 
as a matter of historical fact. 

Q. It was the belief that the arm of Government was 
paralysed. You put that forward as a justification for 
this firing ? 

A. It is not my business to justify. I put it forth 
as a statement of actual facts. 

Q. When it was the belief that the arm of Govern- 
ment was paralysed and that Government could do 
nothing, it was thought necessary in order to make 
people realize that Government was powerful enough 
to kill 500 people at a stroke ? 

A. I do not know what was in the mind of the Mili- 
tary Officer who carried out this action. I am simply 
stating the facts that I know. 

Q. Perhaps General Dyer will explain ? 

A. He would be the right person. 

Q. You have told us that what has been described 
as the crawling order was issued somewhere about the 
20th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have seen the street ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the street, there are houses on both sides ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In a considerable number ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you any information as to what happened 
to those persons who lived in those houses ? 

A. I suppose they staycd at home. 

Q. If they wanted to go out. they had to conform to 
this order ? 

A. Yes, I think 80. 

Q. Is it not a fact that certain persons who were 
under arrest and were taken through this street, had to 
crawl through ? 

A. Yes. I understand that is what happened. I do 
not know who those people were. I was told it was 
an accident and not intentional. 

Q. Can you tell me who they were ? 

A. I think the military might be able to tell you. 
They were in military custody. 

Q. You have told us there was flogging in the strect. 

A. Yes, 
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Q. Is it true that a regular flogging platform was put 
up in the street ? 

A.I suppose there was. Where there is flogging 
there must be a regular flogging platform so as not to 
cause injury. 

Q. Now was there an order requiring people who 
passed Europeans to salaam them ? 

A. No; there was an order to salaam the General 
when he passed ; there was no order as regards Euro- 
Peans as such. 

Q. That suggestion is not correct ? 

A. I never heard any order about Europeans. I do 
not know whether it was the General alone or all officers 
in uniform. The General brought to my notice the 
fact that people were not salaaming him when he went 
out, and asked me to make it known that he should be 
salaamed, but to the best of my recollection the order 
was as regards the General. 

Q. And as regards officers in uniform ? 

A. I am not quite sure about officers in uniform ; 
I am quite distinct about the General. 
~ @Q. And were people punished for disobeying this 
order or not complying with it ? 

A. I think some people were punished by the military 
authorities and given a short period of confinement. 
I think they were given what is known as confinement 
to barracks, 

Q. Were any flogged for not complying with this 
order ? 

A. These returns furnished to me show no such. I 
think some people were given 10 days’ confinement to 
barracks for it. It was generally, I believe, given for 
an impertinent appearance, but as I say it was a mili- 
tary question, and I was not eognisant of it. 

Q. You say that on the 11th and 12th the mob was 
in possession of the city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why do you say that ? 

A. Because they were. We covered no more of the 
city than what we could march into. 

Q. You said that people said “ Hindu-Musalman ka 
raj—’” Did you hear those words ? 

A. No, that was being said in the city. 

Q. Were you in the city ? 

A. No, not without a very large body of troops. 

Q. You say that there was an organised attempt 
against the persons and property of Europeans ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They destroyed the Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 


+ 


Q. That was Municipal property ? 

A. It was almost the only instance I know of pro- 
perty badly destroyed that was not European, and as 
a matter of fact they desisted from going on to destroy 
the Octroi Office when they were informed that they 
were destroying Indian property. : 

Q. With regard to the tribunals, I understand that 
certain tribunals were constituted by the military author- 
ities to try offences committed prior to the declaration 
of martial law. May I know if you can tell mo under 
what authority that was done ? 

A. I believe it purported to be under the Bengal 
Regulation of 1804. 

Q. The military authorities in constituting tribunals 
for the trial of offences prior to martial law, you say, 
acted under a Regulation of 1804? 

A. I am afraid I cannot tell you under what authority 
that was; there was a good deal of discussion about it. 

Q. What I mean is the summary courts that were 
eet up by the military authorities ; the use of the word 
tribunals may be confusing. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you, so far as Amritsar District is con- 
cerned, any statement of people arrested and never 
brought to trial ? 

A. They were all brought in a sense to trial, but as 
regards certain persons they were brought up before 
me for discharge. One class of people who were brought, 
in very largely were a number of wandering Sadhus 


whom we suspected. A lot of them were brought up 
for examination, and having been examined, they were 
turned away. : 

There was a certain number of people against whom 
suspicion existed and the police worked them off as fast 
as they could, and finally they were all worked off by 
June the 9th. 

Q. With regard to Tarn Taran there was a conspiracy 
case ? 

A. No, it was not a conspiracy; it was waging war 
if I remember rightly. It was an attack on the tehsil 
building and people were charged for waging war. 

Q. A very large number, over a hundred ? 

A. Yes, 102. 

Q. And how many were acquitted out of them ? 

A. I am sorry I have not got the figures. I could 
get them for you. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. What was the total number of troops in the garri- 
son of Amritsar before the reinforcement from Lahore ? 

A. It was a weak half company of Garrison Artillery 
and a weak company of British Infantry, I believe 145 
strong, and there were some details ammunition column 
and central labour depét, that is all to the best of my 
recollection, 

Q. There was not any military display in the streets 
at any time before the crowds became turbulent or 
riotous ? 

A. No. Nothing to excite the people in any way by 
marching troops? The troops were kept very much in 
the background. 

Q. You do not know the size of the pickcts at the 
crossings ? Of one you told us ? 

A. You mean after they had pushed the rioters back. 
I should say there were about 6 at the bigger picket, 
probably about 6 in each case. 

Q. So that we may assume it was the minimum number 
possible of troops which were used to hold back these 
rioters ? 

A. The Officer Commanding had to keep a certain 
reserve in cantonments; there were far too few. 

Q. And the crowd was kept back in one instance near 
Madan’s shop by two men? 

A, Yes. 

Q. As to the attitude of the crowd, the crowd which 
was coming by to your residence, which you describe 
as coming with their turbans off and their shoes off, 
were they a noisy crowd or a silent crowd ? 

A. They were very noisy, a furious crowd, you could 
hear the roar of them half way up the long road, they 
were an absolutely mad crowd, spitting with rage and 
swearing. 

Q. Nothing to resemble a mourning procession ? 

A. Nothing in the least; they were also throwing 
stones. 

Q. Coming back once more for a minute to the order 
which was given by the General Officer Commanding 
to the troops to use such measures as he thought neces- 
sary, is it not a fact that either civil or military are 
obliged to obey the orders of the authorities when called 
upon to do so? 

A. Yes it is, from the civil point of view it is common 
law. 

Q. Therefore the General Officer Commanding the 
troops would have incurred a grave responsibility if he 
refused to act in accordance with those orders ? 

A. Certainly. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Your statement which has been supplied’ to us 
consists of various sub-heads, causes, immediate cause of 
outbreak, and so onand soforth. May I know whether 
this statement was prepared for this Committee or 
whether it was your report for the Government ? 

A. It was my report for the Government; it is an 
abridgement of a report. . 

Q. It was in reply to a circular letter issued by the 
Lieutenant-Governor ? 
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A. Yes, asking for reports under various headings. 

Q. And those sub-headings wore given in that circular 
letter ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objection to placing that lettor of the 
Lieutenant-Governor before this Committce ? 

A. I have no objection, but I am sorry I havo not got 
it. I daresay the Local Government would supply it. 
I havo been transferred and it does not exist in my dis- 
trict. I think you could get it better from the Local 
Government. 

Q. Hore you have given a survey of predisposing 
causes. Did you or did you not take the fact into consi- 
deration as to whether recruiting or the contribution to 
war loans had anything to do with these predisposing 
causes ? 

A. I considered recruiting and decided against it as o 
practical contributing cause for the reason that the 


trouble was mainly, in fact entirely, confined to city folk 


who had not beon recruited. I mentioned that it was a 
new thing and of course like othor new things was dis- 
posed to alarm people, but I said that neither had the 
people who revolted been recruited, nor had I received 
any indication from the district that recruiting was tho 
cause of the troubles. 

Q. In your reply to cortain questions you have taken 
into consideration the whole situation of the Province 
and not of your district alone ? 

A. I am considering my own district only. 

Q. Then it appears to me that, although you were not 
presont in Amritsar when the recruiting was taking 
place, the same instructions that were issued about 
recruiting and collection of the war loan applied to the 
whole Province, not to any special district ? 

A. Tam not in a position to say ; probably they varied 
according to the class of troops you wanted to recruit. 

Q. Then you did take that fact into consideration and 
rejected it ? 

A. Yes, I said it was not a serious contributing cause 
and that the people who rose had not been recruited at all 
and the people who had been recruited neither rose nor 
complained. 


Q. Then about Amritsar, during the last year was the. 


income-tax assossment raised very highly’? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And under the Act there was a very ‘considerable 
rise in assessment and was failure to contribute to the war 
loan a ground of enhancement ? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Is it not a fact that every village and every city 
under the rules had to furnish a certain quota of men ? 

A. I do not think any quota was asked from Amritsar 
City. “They asked for a district quota. The district 
officer split it up between villages and the people were 
expected to find these men. 

Q. And if there was any deficiency or the village officer 
failed to supply the requisite quota ? 

A. I think he very often was suspended and a better 
man put in. I had to deal with a lot of susponsion 
cases when I came. 2 

Q. Now. one of the things which you mentioned was the 
platform ticket agitation—how was this agitation carried 
on? 

A. I said it was really before my time. The trouble 
was that the railway administration said that the plat- 
form of Amritsar was too small and they could not issue 
platform tickets. This was made a griovance and I only 
came into it later. 7 

Q. The grievance was that exceptions were made in 
favour of Europeans, and that was one of the grievances. 
Was not this matter brought before the authorities 
before the agitation started ? st 

A. It was all before my time. Mr. Burton could tell 
you more about it. 

Q. In your opinion was there anything objectionable 
in the manner this agitation was carried on ? 

A. Yos, a good deal. It was stated that Indians were 
not being treated like human beings and this raised a 
very excited agitation. 


Q. I take it that this statement, ‘Indians were not 
treated like human beings,” is the worst you can say about 
the agitation. 

A. I only mentioned it as an instance. The worst I 
could say was that it was an agitation, but really the worst 
was that the people wore trying to show that the Govern- 
ment was acting in a manner regardless of interest and 
treating them without propor consideration. 

Q. You think that that complaint was wrong ? 

A. Yes. It was a small administrative matter which 
the railway people could have settled departmentally. 

Q. But you know that all over India where platform 
tickets are issued the Indians are obliged to purchase 
platform tickets and everywhere Europeans are excepted. 
Do you call this a small matter ? 

A. I think very little notice to the proper authorities 
would have put the matter right. 

Q. Now, from the 30th March to the 6th April 
have you got anywhere tho report of the speeches that 
were delivered by any of those so-called leaders or the 
real leaders ? 

A. No, not in my personal custody. They can be had. 

Q. Was thero any anti-Government or anti-European 
fecling shown between the 30th and 6th ? 

A. There was a good deal—I cannot say anti-European 
—there was certainly a great deal of anti-Government, but 
you can have access to those speeches and see for yourself. 

Q. That is my difficulty—where can I get them ? 

A. In the Amritsar Conspiracy case. 

Q. May I take it that this was the feeling of the crowd— 
anti-Government ? 

A. As far as I interprot their feoling from their action. 

Q. Will you kindly give me two or three sentences from 
those speeches. I am only confining my question to this 
Pperiod..- 

A. ¥ have not come prepared with extracts. You 
will get them from Mr. Hailey’s report. For instance, 
the sentence “the British bite like scorpions” or the 
famous remark about prisons being mosques and temples 
and fetters bracelets. 

Q. Do you think, that would be the natural consequence 
of what Mr. Gandhi said, that we should give ourselves 
up and go to jail ? 

A. I quite agree that he is largely responsible for the 
whole thing. 

Q. Supposing A dislikes a certain action of Govern- 
ment or a certain act passed by Government and if he 
wants to get it repealed, he agitates for it and naturally 
if he makes a speech or he writes about it that this action 
of Government is wrong—would you call this agitation 
anti-British or anti-Government ? 

A. You can see from the extracts from the papers that 
were put before you. You should see the cartoon in the 
““Waqt” where a large black snake is produced as a 
representation ; this is the reward to India for its loyal 
services in the war; this monster is brought to devour 
its liberties. 

Q. Do you think that these sentiments are confined 
to Amritsar—that this is the reward after our 
sacrifices and after what we have done for the Empire. 
Were not these sentiments expressed throughout India 
during the month of April; and you think we should draw 
the inference that the people of Amritsar were anti- 
Government. I take it that this expression of sentiment 
was universal and not confined to Amritsar ? 

A. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act was certainly 
universal but it nowhere took such a violent form as at 
Amritsar. 

Q. I think from the 30th/o the 6th nobody was moles- 
ted by the crowd and there were large meetings and 
large crowds ? & 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was no recrudescence either of looting or 
dacoity ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then, on April 9th were not the proceedings of the 
Ram Naumi day quite orderly in spite of the number 
of police being so very few in tho city ? 

A. It went off very well. 
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Q. And this was the occasion when Hindus and Muham- 
madans fraternized between themselves ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you afraid of this? From a Government 
point of view, from a political point of view ? 

A. I saw that they were using religious organizations 
to serve political ends which always in the long run 
means mischief. 

Q. Are you or are you not in favour of Hindu and 
Muslim unity ? 

A. It depends for what object they join. If for a 
good purpose I am all in favour of it. 

Q. They give up their religious animosities and be 
friends ? You are not against it ? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Has it not always been said by the authorities that 
there should be no quarrels between Hindus and Muham- 
madans on certain festival days ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, when you find that Hindus were drink- 
ing water which was touched by Muhammadans and that 
they were joining in the religious procession, was it not 
&@ matter of entire satisfaction to you ? 

A. It would give entire satisfaction if one did not fear 
that the motives underlying had a sinister purpose. 

Q. You do not dislike their joint political action? You 
do not look with disfavour on Hindus and Muhammadans 
leaving their religious quarrels and taking up a common 
attitude and stand ? 

A, IT have no objection. I was disquieted not by their 
unity but the fact that they imported their unity into a 
religious ceremony. 

Q. Would not that be the best evidence of sincerity ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think you believe in the principle of 
‘divide and rule’ ? 

A, No. 

Q. I think you are aware of the fact that since the time 
of the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
Scheme, it has all along been alleged that one of the defects 
why Indians are not fit for responsible self-government 
is because of their religious differences and because 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the two important com- 
munities, do not see eye to eye with one another ? 

A. Certainly, that objection has been raised. 

Q. And therefore I think you will agree with me it is 
natural, in order to prove their fitness, for political 
purposes, to show that they can eschew their differences 
if the two communities try to accommodate one another 
and fraternize ? . 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. That would certainly be political movement ? 

A. Yes, we cannot help that. 

Q. Then nothing untoward happened on the 9th ? 

A. Except the remarkable thing that the Hindu 
ceremony had been converted into a political demons- 
tration. There was no conflict with the police. 

Q. You have already informed the Committee that 
you did not suggest or recommend the deportation of 
Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew ? 

A. It was not my suggestion. 

Q. Had they done anything in contravention of the 
order that was issued against them on the 29th ? 

A. Not at any public appearance. 

Q. Can you refer, between the 29th March and 4th 
April, to any of their specches to which you, as District 
Magistrate, took serious objections; if so, at which 
meeting and at what place ? 


A. I am afraid I cannot really say. 
after they are sent up to me. 


Q. I want to know what was the immediate cause of 


I see the speeches 


their being deported. Was it due to anything said or “ 


done by them between the 29th March and 4th April ? 
If you can give mc any information on the point, I shall 
be obliged. ip 

A. I am not in possession of any. I did not make any 
recommendation as regards the deportation, but I said 
that Dr. Kitchlew had a strong hold upon the pcople and 
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that he could get the people to close their shops at 8 
hours’ notice. 

Q. From the point of view of an officer no doubt that 
would be objectionable. But the question is whether, 
as a matter of fact, you are prepared to maintain that 
because a political leader has got that hold upon the 
people, because if he asked them to close their shops, all 
of them would do so, it is a scrious thing against any 
man? Therefore the only thing that you can suggest 
for the deportation of these two people is that you sug- 
gested to the Government that Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew 
have become so very popular that they can manage 
hartal in 8 hours. Am I right in assuming so ? 

A. I can’t say how far their popularity was the cause 
of their deportation, but I will say that what was against 
them between those dates as a matter of fact was, that 
in spite of being prevented from public speaking, they 
were taking part in private meetings and in propaganda 
work designing to make Government impossible. 

Q. You have no direct knowledge of the fact as to 
whet was the design ? 

A. Dr. Kitchlew told me himself thet his intention was 
to change the form of Government. He said he wished 
to do it by constitutional agitation. 

Q. You do not object to that ? 

A. I pointed out that opinions as to what is constitu- 
tional might differ very much. 

Q. Did he want to sever the connection of India from 
the British Crown ? 

A. He did not tell me so. 

Q. And you have no information that that was his 
intention ? 

A. He did not look very far ahead really. 

Q. He wanted to have self-government as in the 
Colonies and in England ? 

A. I cannot say what idea he had. ie 

Q. I just want to know, so far as your knowledge 
goes, if you can inform this committee as to whether 
anything specially objectionable was said or done bet- 
ween the 29th March and 10th April by Dr. Kitchlew to 
justify the order of deportation ? 

A. He practically ordered the hartal of the 6th. That 
is one thing. 

Q. And anything else ? 

A, I cannot think of anything else. 

Q. And you are quite certain that so far as the orders 
go, he did not intend to contravene them ? 

A. I had no case for taking action against him in any 
way. 

Q. Now, so far, that is, up to the date that Drs. Satyapal 
and Kitchlew were sent for by you, were arrested and 
deported, up to that time, certainly, there was nothing 
tangible and definite within your knowledge from which 
you could draw an inference that the crowd wes prepared 
to resort to violence. If you had any such knowledge, 
will you kindly explain to the committee? Whet I 
want to know is, up to the time that Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew were deported, you were not in possession of 
any facts Or any written official reports from which you 
could draw an inference that the crowds were bent upon 
violence, that they were going to burn houses or to assault 
Europeans ? ; 

A. No, I had no evidence of any such intention. 

Q. Has it not ever been your experience—I do not 
know if this happens in the Punjab or not—that tho 
meezses On meny occasions, whenever any municipal or 
other order is passed on which they feel aggrieved, they 
go in crowd to the District Magistrate to protest and to 
place their grievance before him, he being their ma bap or 
head of the district ? 

A. They go in a respectful manner. 

Q. On the night of the 9th, you were not aware of their 
demeanour ? 

A, I had no knowledge of the future. 

Q. Therefore my question is, when you had no know- 
ledgo of the future, why did you conclude that on tho 
second day, on the 10th, if the crowd came to you, it 
would assume a violent attitude ? 

A, I thought I was going to take no chances. 
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Q. Can you give this committee any facts of anything 
done by the crowd up to the 10th, from which a reasonable 
inference could be drawn that they should be bound down ? 


A. Well, they were very rude to the police on the 
hartal day. They clapped their hands as they passed the 
Kotwali; they were sulky. They practically prevented 
the crickot match being held on the 6th, and from my 
recollection of what has happened in the Punjab, as else- 
where, I thought it quite likely, and knowing the bad- 
mashes of Amritsar, I thought it likely there would be 
an attempt to come and overawe me. 


Q. But from the way in which they behaved towards 
you, it should have led you to a contrary conclusion ? 


A. I was taking no chancos. The mob is slways 
uncertain in these respects, but after all the events justi- 
fied my belief. 

Q. Under what law were you justified in declaring any 
mob unlawful ? 

A. Criminal Procedure Code, section 188, I think so. 

Q. Then may I take it that you passed this order on 
the ground that any body consisting of more than five 
persons becomes an unlawful assembly ? 

A. I am afraid I have given a wrong section. I gave 
a written order and I can produce my written order. 

Q. Is there any report in existence from which this 
committee may be able to find that any constable or 
soldier picketed was injured or stoned by the crowd 

-on the 10th? Is there any police paper or any other 
paper in existence from which we could find that the 
crowd which was going to pay respects to you and remon- 
strate with you, began throwing stones? Is there any 
report, dated the 10th, from which this committee may 
be able to find that any one of those two Indians, I mean 
the two pickets, either Indian or European, was injured 
or wounded hy the mob ? - 

A, I don’t think on the first occasion. 

Q. My point is, is there any paper or report to show 
that either of the two pickets out of the five stationed 
was injured by the mob on the 10th near the bridge ? 

A, If there was a report it would be a military report. 

Q. What was the number of the crowd on the first 
occasion ? 

A, It was impossible to estimate. 

Q. Give me the lowest number of the crowd ? 

A, They spread outside the bridge. I know some 
people said two or three thousand. I really cannot say. 
A very large crowd came in a very hostile manner. 

Q. And you were not up to this time struck by the fact 
that this large crowd of 2,000 persons was actually stopped 
by the picket of 4 or 5 persons, of whom only one had a 
rifle, that thoy were only about a 100 yards from tho mob ; 
that a mob of 2,000 persons which, according to you, was 
bent upon mischief was o violerit mob and was going to 
loot the whole of the Civil Station. that such a violent 
mob could not rush on a picket of 4 or 5 persons, of whom 
one only had a rifle ? 

A, They were fired on. They did go back. 

Q. How many were wounded ? 

A, I think there were about three killed. 

Q. Ina mob of 2,000 persons who were bent on 
mischief and violence only three were injured, and still 
because they were fired on they went back as three 
of them were injured ? 

A, I did not pin myself down to 2,000. I really don’t 
remember the number. I did not sce the crowd myself. 
Q. Out of the 2,000 three were killed or wounded ? 

A. I was told 3 wore killed. I never found out. 

Q. Is it not truo that up to the time that this crowd 
was fired upon, no violence to persons or property had 
taken place ? 

A. I believe there was no violence so far as I can find 
out. 

Q. This very crowd had to pass along the National 
Bank and other banks. These banks were on their 
way ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It was this crowd that went back and looted them ? 

A. That was one reason why they did not come on, 


Q. So far as stone throwing was concerned, I think 
you do not say that they deliberately brought stones. 
They were practically taking them up from the street ? 

A. I think so ; I do not know where they got the stones 
from. 

Q. I put it to you that if you had seen this mob, spoken 
to them kindly and said ‘‘ Well, these are the orders of 
Government ; I had no hand in them, but if you make 
that application to me, I will just inform the Govern- 
ment that the people want the arrested leaders to be 
released,” nothing untoward would have happened ? 

A. I did so; the mob threw stones at me. 

Q. You mean at the bridge ? 

A. Yes. If they had come to my house, what would 
have probably happened is this: they would have come 
in increasing numbers; more and more people would 
have swarmed in; all the bad characters of the town 
would have swarmed in; people in the outskirts would 
commit acts of violence. They would have had to be 
turned out of the station at the point of the bayonet. 

Q. I am trying to find out as to what were the doings 
of the mob. What was in the previous behaviour of the 
crowd that led you to that conclusion of the 10th April ? 
So far as the second fire is concerned, is it not true that 
the two pleaders who were requesting and persuading 
the mob to go away told you, ‘‘ Please do not allow them 
to.be fired upon.” Did they or did they not make that 
request ? 

A. That was when I had not fired. 

Q. Before you fired ? 

A, That was on the foot-bridge. I was holding fire 
until it got so eminently dangerous that I could not 
wait for a moment longer. 

Q. Is it not true that these two pleaders were persuad- ~ 
ing the crowd to go away and certain shots were fired 
from the side of the telegraph office? Is it not true 
that when these two pleaders were endeavouring to pacify 
this mob, one or two shots were fired from the side of the 
telegraph office and that upset the whole arrangement ? 

A. I did hear some shots. There was a very small 
guard round the telegraph office and they found them- 
selves in danger. 

Q. You heard these shots ? 

A. I heard one or two shots ; they were in danger there 
—very serious danger. 

Q. I think you admit up to the time that this crowd 
was fired upon they had no sticks ; the majority of them 
were bareheaded and they were wearing no shoes ? 

A. So far as sticks are concerned, I do not think they 
had sticks. I did not notice sticks. 


Q. I think you have learnt from the statement of two 
or three Europeans that it was subsequently after they 
were driven by the first volley that they divided into two 
or three groups and wont to the station, one to the National 
Bank, etc. Then they thought of having sticks as they 
had been fired upon. 


A. Yes. .That is the same crowd that you suggested 
was peaceful. 

Q. They did not go on because they were fired on ? 

A, They did not go on because they had better business 
in hand. 

Q. Do not think for a moment that I inany way justify 
what was done by the crowd to murder Mr. Stewart or 
anybody else, or burning banks. I want to know one 
fact, i.e., before Mr. Thompson was killed, whether or 
not 5 or 6 persons were shot down ? 

A. I believe that to be untrue. 


Q. I am asking because I do not know. That is the 
allegation made. 

A. I believe that is totally untrue. We could not get 
that in evidence in the trials. 

°Q. Why do you say it is untrue? Do you rely upon 
the reports that were submitted to you by the Police ? 

A. I can only give you my recollection. I have 
never heard any reasonable story in favour of this ides, 
Mr. Thompson, I believe, did fire one shot, 
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Q. Were not these two pleaders persuading the crowd 
to retire from the goods shed ? = 

A. They did; they got them back, but they went to 
the other place. One of them told me afterwards they 
were on the point of coming to ask me to fly; we could 
not hold them any longer. 

Q. There wére no excesses on the 10th after 4-30 P.M.? 

A. I am not quite sure. There was an attack at the 
Railway Station. 

Q. I am talking of Amritsar City. 
were no excesses after 4-30 or 5? 

A. There was nothing left to do. 

Q. After 4-30 p.m. on the 10th, has there beon any 
attack on any person or property or any looting in the 
city of Amritsar till the 15th ? 


Is it true that there 


A. Some Indian gentlemen will tell you that their 


houses were considered to be in great danger. 


Q. I am not talking of those ultra loyalists. I am 
asking you whether you are in possession of any facts 
which you can give to the Committee as to any porson 
or property injured after 4-30 p.m. on the 10th up to the 
15th when you proclaimed Martial Law ? 

A. I did not proclaim Martial Law. 

Q. Did any injury to property or person happen ? 

A. The Police organisation should find that out+ 
they could not find out; we did not know what was 
going on in the city. 

Q. From the 30th March up to the 15th April can you 
say that any property or person was looted or his house 
looted or anything of that sort ? 

A. The ordinary crimes were going on in Amritsar ; 
the Police diaries would give the information. 


Q. Was there any recrudescence of crime on account 
of political agitation? From what I could gather your 
evidence was that the villagers were about to loot the 
city. What I want to know is, from the 30th March up 
to the 15th April, ean you refer me to any acts of looting 
which could be traced to the surrounding villages ? 


A. A good deal of the villagers got away with the 
National Bank loot. 

Q. On the 10th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from what happened on the 10th, between 
the 30th March and the 15th April, the date of declara- 
tion of Martial Law, I want to know whether you could 
trace any crime of looting or burglary by the surrounding 
villagers ? 

A. I do not seo that the events prior to the 10th aro 
relevant. 


Q. It may be irrelevant. But can you give that 
information for the Committee? Or say between the 
10th and the 15th? 

A. Looting from the National Bank was going ou 
My impression is that it was going on. 

Q. Have you got any tangible evidence to place before 
this Committee (I am not talking of National Bank) 
that any other porson or property in Amritsar City was 
looted between the 10th and the 15th, which could be 
traced to the inhabitants of the swrounding villages ? 

A. I cannot myself. Possibly local oflicers may. I 
have not got any tangible evidence to offer you. 

Q. Thereforé when you made that statement before 
the Committce that there was a critical situation, becauso 
there was a serious danger of Amritsar City being looted, 
on what facts did you baso your opinion ? 

A. Reports wore coming that people were trying to 
organise thomselves. 

Q. Is it not true that, when you say that peoplo them- 
solves organisod in order to protect themselves, 
this was exactly like what happened in Delhi. Tor 2 or 
3 days all the police constables were withdrawn from 
the city; they were taken to tho Civil Lines; therefore 
in order to keop watch and ward in tho night time and 
in order to show to tho authoritics that no-lawlessness 
had taken place or would tako place, they organised 
thomselves in order to protect themselves in tho night 
time. You must have known also that this happened 
in Delhi? 

A. As a matter of fact, I do not know, but I take it 
from you. 

Q. What I want to know is this: Was it due to the 
fact that the whole Police Force was withdrawn from 
the City and therefore the inhabitants of Amritsat 
organised themselves in order to koop watch and ward 
in the night time; it was not because there was any 
apprehension that villagers were coming to loot tho 
city ? 

A. My improssion is that it was due to the apprehonsion 
that the city was to be looted. 

Q. Your opinion is based on what ? 

A. Upon repeated reports. People came in one after 
another with various roports. 

Q. May I know whcther there aro any writton reports 
which can be produced before the Committce ? 

A. I cannot romomber. 

Q. It appears to me that your opinion was based 
upon people saying and placing before you all sorts of 
hearsay rumours ? 

A. I cannot remember ; I think it was probably more 
than hearsay. That was my opinion at the time. 
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At Lahore, Friday, the 14th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Ricg, 0.5.1, O.LE., 1.C.3. 


Major-General Sir Gzorce Bagnow, K.C.B., 
E.C.M.G, 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Nagayan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tuomas Smiru. 

Sir C. H. Szratvap, Kt. 1 
Sardar Sahibzada Suttan Aumap Kuan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Mr. MILES IRVING—conlinued. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Will you kindly go through your statement.* Take 
paragraph 1 “‘ Excitemont over municipal olvctions.” Is 
that in any way objectionable ? 

A. It dopends on the nature of the excitement. On 
this particular occasion 1 was not present at tho time, 
but cortain candidates wore unable to put their faces 
out of doors. I call that objectionable. 

Q. There was nothing special so far as riots were 
concerned. You don’t connect them in any special 
way with what happened at Amritsar ? 

A. To a certain extent. Some of the candidates to 
aid thoir candidature provided themselvos with bands, 
I must call them hooligans, and those bands were ateady 
organization which was used, it appears, during the 
riots. 

Q. I take it that you have no objoction to political 
activity ? 

A. I havo no objection to any pdlitical activity as such. 

Q. Then kindly see paragraph 3. At the bottom of 
it you say “ We find Hindus attonding Muhammadan 
meetings and Muhammadans givon the places of promi- 
nence in the general meetings, the chief link between tho 
two being always found in the person of Dr. Saif-ud-din 
Kitchlew.” Was it disliked by the authorities ? 

A. I had no objection to it. I stated it as a fact. 

Q. Was it looked upon with disfavour ? 

A. It was not objected to in any way. 

Q. Had it anything to do with his deportation ? 

A. Cortainly not. 

Q. Now take paragraph 4. You say “the fact that 
the next meeting of the All-India Congross was to be 
held in Amritsar was undoubtedly a contributory 
causo.” Doyou suggest that during tho last 14 yoars 
tho All-India Congress has excited people to acts of 
violence or open rebollion against Government ? 

A. No 

Q. Tako paragraph 6. Are you not of opinion that 
tho organizers refrained from any overt act of intimidation 
which could justify intervention by the police or the 
military ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Paragraph 7, I read out tho whole of it to you. 
First of all, let us know who wore thoso brains? You 
moant Drs. Kitchlow and Satyapal ? 

A, I did not know them whon I wrote that and I do 
not know now. 

Q. You don’t know to whom you referred, as the 
brains of the movement ? 

A. At the time when I wrote this it soomed to me 
that there was somo directing mind behind that move- 
ment, but I did not know who it was. 

Q. You are still of opinion that their object was to 
diroct the movement in a direction opposite to immediate 
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violonce. What do you mean by “ threatening aspect” 
and what woro the facts ypon which you came to this 
conclusion ? 

A. Because any such collective form of passive disobe 
dienco which would paralyse Government leads to violence. 

Q. Why was it threatening ? 

A. Bocauso I consider that such was the likely result. 

Q. The only thing which resulted was that there was 
& general hartal ? 

A. I do not moan a general hartal. Peoplo proceeded 
to misrepresent Government in the grossest terms and 
the ignorant people were becoming more and more 
excited against Government. 

Q. Was not that going on for tho last two months? 

A. It was gotting worse and worge, and showod no 
signs of stopping. 

Q. During these days was there some special misre- 
presentation ? 

A, Certainly, you will have evidence before you 
There was grossost misrepresentation against Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Then, in your opinion, is all sort of passivo resistance 
to be doprecated ? 

A. Yos, any collective sort of it. 

Q. Ina similar way you would be against strikes ? 

A. I depends on whether it is a matter of collective 
bargaining betwoon master and man or whethor it is a 
striko intended to paralyse Government. ‘The rocent 
Railway strike would bo a case in point. 

Q. Even up to the time that you wrote this report 
you wore not cortain or you had no evidence before you 
that any plans of violonce were being contemplated 
behind this movement ? 

A. As a mattor of fact the mattor was sub judice. I 
was really thinking of the conspiracy trials then going 
on. 

Q. You were still doubtful and you had not come to 
the conclusion that any violence was being contemplated 
by the brains behind the movement ? 


A, There is a difference between not coming to a con- 
clusion and being doubtful. I refrained from a concla- 
sion as the mattcr was coming beforo a Court. 

Q. That was your reason. You said, so far as you 
wore concerned, it was doubtful ? 

A. I said it is still doubtful. Certainly I had mt 
got all the evidence and therefore I had not made up 
my mind. 

Q. From your evidence it appoars that there was 3 
sort of mecting on the evening of the 9th between you 
and some other officers, namely, the Officer Commanding 
the station (Captain Massey), Mr. Rehill, the Superiu- 
tendent of Police, Mr. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 1.MLS., Civil 
Surgeon, 

A. Yes, - 
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Q. After that date up to the 15th did you hold any 
such meetings in consultation ? 

A. We were living at the Railway Station or at the 
Club together ; we wore constantly consulting each other. 
I was living with the Military authorities but wwe had 
no formal meetings. 

Q. Were any drastic measures suggested at these 
conferences ? 

A. We were simply consulting with regard to pro- 
tection. No drastic measures were suggested. There 
were no conferences oxcept for consultation. 

Q. Was thore any fecling of revenge at what had 
unfortunately happened ? 

A. Not of revenge but of deop indignation. From the 

“10th the matters were in the hands of the Military 
authorities. There was no formal council ? 

Q. Was the order of deportation received by post or 
by hand ? < 

A. By a police officer. 

Q. Did any of these persons whom you consulted 
(Mr. Rehill, Mr. Plomer, Colonol Smith, ctc.), leave for 
Lahore on the evening of tho 9th ? 

A, Colonel Smith had been in Lahore before the 
meeting. 

Q. Did he leave on the evening of the 9th ? 

A. He came back from Lahore on the 9th afternvon. 
Certainly none of those gentlemen went to Lahore after 
the meeting. 

Q. During these dates, #2. between the 9th and the 
15th were any communications received from Lahore 
by you or by any body olse ? 

A, The Commissioner came down. 

Q. I mean communications from the Punjab Govern- 
ment between the 9th and tho 15th ? 

A. I don’t remember whether any written orders 
were received. . 

Q. Did you receivo any advice ? 

A. The Commissioner was there to give mo advice. 
The Commissioner came from Lahore. 

Q, Tho Commissionor is not a writton advioo ? 

A. I received no instructions from Government. 

Q. Did you consult the Government officers in theso 
days ? 

A. I consulted the Commissioner and nobody elso. 

Q. Did you consult him by letter or when he went to 
Amritsar ? 

A. I consulted him when he came down to Amritsar. 


Q. Paragraph 10. Is it true that up to the morning 
of 10th there had been no signs of enmity to Europeans 
as such ? 

- A. I had not seon any at tho time, but I heard ofa 
minor case afterwards, ‘ 

Q. Certain orders to which reference was made yesterday 
—can these orders be produced ?. 

A, Yes, I have them. 

Q. And these orders according to your statement 
were sent by you to the threo Magistrates ? 

A. Yes, I gave them personally. 

Q. They were not promulgated amongst the people ? 

A. There was no time. 

Q. Boing a District Magistrate of oxperioncs, do you 
think that compliance with the provision of the order 
does not require promulgation ? 

A. They were promulgated as woll as the circum- 
stanoss permitted. They wore promulgated by the 
Magistrate who met the crowd as far as he could. He 
could not make himsolf hoard as the crowd would not 
listen to him. It would have been asking for trouble 
to have it promulgated before the crowds came. 


Q. You thought that 17 hours beforehand you could 
declare an assembly “an unlawful assombly ” under tho 
Criminal Procedure Code, which was trying to cross the 
lino ? 

A. That is hardly the legal way of putting it. I 
issued orders undor section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code, and any body of persons wa: breaks that order 
becomes an unlawful assembly. I had no time to look 
up the rulings, 


Q. You think that section 144 applies to this ? 

A. I have not suggested it. I have not heard it argued 
before me. 

Q. Read section 144. Now, according to you, there 
was no sufliciont time to promulgate. If the crowd had 
listened to you this order would have becn promulgated ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Coming to the affairs of the two. bridges, when you 
arrived there, was the picket stoned in your presence ? 

A, Yes, I also was stoned. 

Q. Did you go inside the crowd or not ? 

A. I tried to do so but the horses would not face the 
crowd. I did not go inside the ranks of the crowd. 
They were round me on my right and on my left and 
rather behind me. 

Q. You were surrounded by the crowd ? - 

A. I was partially surrounded. 

Q. In your statement, except on one occasion, there 
is no other mention of any stone throwing by the crowd ? 

A, At the time when fire was opened, there was stoning. 

Q. And that was when you arrived at the scene ? 

A. Those are the facts. 

Q. There was no stone throwing a second time ? 

A, Certainly on the bridge stones were thrown, and a 
man was struck. 

Q. Why was it not mentioned ? 


A. This statoment is a briof statement. 
the facts as conciscly as I could. 


Q. When you ordered fire on the crowd at about 2 p.m. 
was it not an important fact for you to mention as to 
why thore was reason to fire, reason to order firo and as 
to the fact that certain persons woro injured in your 
presonce 2 


A. I was writing tho report under great pressure. 
courso, I thought it would be supplomentod. 


Q. Tho attack on the Zonana Hospital that is mon- 
tioned in paragraph 14. You know Dr. Kedar Nath. 
His houso is close to the Zonana Hospital ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you know that a saajonity of the wounded were 
taken to tho place on that date ? 


A. Thoy wore taken; but I can’t say positively. I 
do not commit myself, you will find it in tho evidence. 
Q. Is there any truth in the allegation that Mrs. Easdon 
was presont when tho wounded had arrived, and said 
“the Police have served you right. You deserved it’’? 
A. No, I have never heard it bofore. 


Q. According to your statement the numbor of the 
killed was about 20 to 30? 

A.I said casualties: killed and wounded. I think 
that was fairly right. 

Q. Paragraph 19. Was it not a very big procession 
which carried the dead bodies ? 

A. It was not a big procession. The bodies wore 
disposed of quietly according to our orders. 

Q. It was on the 11th that the Police commenced 
their investigation ? 

A. Yes, I wont through tho city. I wont as far as 
Kotwali. 

Q. On tho 12th important Icadors wero arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was thore any disturbance whon they woro arrested? 

A. Thore was no disturbance. Thoy wore arrested 
by tho military force. 

Q. According to your statemont, the pooplo who obeyed 
the orders about burying of the dead bodies were not 
reluctant ? 

A. They oboyed but with reluctance. 
good doa of coming and going about it. 

Q. Police commencod their invostigation on the 11th ? 

A. I don’t know to what oxtent. 

Q. On the 12th you actually went into the city, ar- 
rosted the leadors and there was no troublo and no de- 
monstration ? 

A. No. 

Q. What are your reasons for saying that Civil Au- 
thority had no control over the city ? 
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A. Control extended practically as far as a riflo could 
go, as far as the troops could soo. Officials could not 
come into tho city without an armed force. 

Q. Did you go to serve any summons, any orders or 
to ordor any taxes that wero not paid in those days ? 

A. No, the ordinary administration was not working. 

Q. Why do you say the city was not under civil control 
on the 1lth and 12th? What was it that prevented 
you from going inside the city and doing your ordinary 
duty ? 

A. My idoa was that I should have boon murdored 
as the Bank Manager was murdered. 

Q. And being afraid of being murdered you and other 
persons in ‘authority did not want to go into the city ? 

A. You may put it like that. We could not go into 
the city without a propor guard. Military authorities 
themselves would not allow it. 

Q. I want an oxplanation ? 

A. If I wished to go into the city my proper course 
was to ask the Military Commander for a guard. 

Q. What prevented you from going insido with the aid 
of troops and from exercising your authority ? 

A. Wo could not always be going with troops. 

Q. Can you say if you had gone into the city with- 
out troops your authority would have been opposed ? 

|A. I cannot say, I had to obey military authoritios. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that you had to obey 
military authoritios ? Is it not a fact that oyery autho- 
rity given to you as a District Magistrate has boon con- 
ferred by an Act of Indian -Logislature ? 

A. I tako it from you. 

Q. May I knew that when you say that you asked the 
military authorities to take tho control of tho situation do 
you refer to soctions 129—131 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code? I want to know whether you are not suspending 
your own powor. 

A. It is the common law of England. I am speaking 
as & layman. 

Q. Leave aside the common law of England. Whero 
is the provision in Criminal Procedure Code to hand 
over civil administration of any city to the military 
authorities ? 

A.I do not think it is in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Q. You cannot suggest any scction under which you 
or the Commissioner were authorised to hand over tho 
administration ? 

A. It is rather difficult to point out logal authority, 
but where tho civil authorities are unable to control the 
situation and guarantee peace and order, it is their duty 
to ask the military authorities to take such steps as are 
necessary to preserve peace. 

Q. I quite agreo with you but that is not the moaning 
of soctions 129 to131. It does not say that you should 
hand over the administration to the civil authorities. 

A. There was no handing over of the administration 
except what is directod—prosorvation of peace and order. 
We did not hand ovor the civil administration except 
where it was nocessary to proserve peace and order. 

Q. The section in all casos confers upon you the 
power of invoking the aid of military and nothing 
more. And so far as tho exercise of powers is concerned 
they are given discretion to arrest people who put the 
public safety in danger when their aid is requisitioned 
as mentioned in sections 130 and 131 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. As a District Magistrate of 20 years’ 
experience, you knew that you were responsible for the 
peace and administration of tho city. Under what au- 
thority did you allow the military to do all these things ? 

A. What things other than the maintenance of order 
and peace ? 

Q. Many things—issuing proclamations and notices, ctc. 

A. It is under the Common Law of England. 

Q. My point is whether the Military Commander is 
justified for taking all measures for preserving peace 
and order such as dispersing the crowd and arresting 
the people. 

A. I am nof arguing a casc, but my opinion is that 
the Military Commander was justified in taking all mea- 


sures necessary to maintain public peace and order 
such as arrosting people and dispersing a crowd. If he 
issued any proclamation for what he considered the 
preservation of order, that was not an extraordinary 
exercise of authority, but rather making it sure that 
his exercise of authority would not be sudden and op- 
pressive, 

Q. Can you just refer me to any act or any order of 
the Government of India or the order of the Local Govern- 
ment which would authorise the military to exercise 
these powers that were exercised from the 10th by the 
military authorities in Amritsar ? 

A. They were only directed to exercise authority for 
the preservation of peace and order. This was necessary 
in my opinion. 

Q. But you did certain things. What was your justi- 
fication ? 


A. We were threatened with the greatest calamity 

since the mutiny. Frankly, I did not at the time get 

* out my law books and look at the precedents of the High 
Court. 


Q. The justification was the greatest danger since 
1857. We have to decide this in the same way. Sup- 
pose there are dacoities in a district and you impose 
martial law for a fortnight and send 200 persons to jail 
without trial, that will put a stop to dacoities, but will 
that be your justification? [Here the Presideut inter- 
fered and the question was not pressed.] 


Q. How many persons were there with the Inspector 
when the attempted loot of Tarn Taran was going on? 

A. A small party. 

Q. Can you say how small ? 

A. I can’t say. You will find it in the judgment of 
the Magistrate. I do not remember. They ran away. 
It was a dark night. 

Q. Can you tell us what was the duration of the trial ? 
Was it not one day ? 

A. It is not possible. 

Q. How many persons were arrosted ? 

A. About 102 persons. 

Q. Was not sufticient time given to make good defence ? 

A. I really don’t know any details about it. I should 
think they were given every reasonable opportunity. 

Q. You know that 82 of them were convicted? 

A. I take it from you. 

Q. May I know whether they were convicted for at- 
tempting to loot, or whether they were convicted for 
waging war against the King-Emperor t 

A. I believe it was for waging war. I do not remember. 

Q. Is it not a fact that if you had tried them for dacoity 
they could not have been tried by the Court Martial 
Law? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it not true that unless they attempted to loot 
or wage war against the King-Emperor you would have 
no jurisdiction to try by Court Martial ? 

A. I do not think so. We were empowered to try 
offences committed before the 19th. 

Q. Can you give me on what date it was decided ? 

A. You will find it in the judgment. In the 3rd week 
of April. Roughly speaking about April or May. 

Q. You have said about having heard in the city said 
by somebody “* Hindu Musalman ké Jas.” What is the 
source of your information, please ? 

A. Several people told me. I was in constant touch 
with the people. I was getting information as best as 
I could. 

. ae can’t remember the names of the persons re 

0. 

Q. Who gave this information ? 

A. It was said by the general report. 

Q. Isit a fact that on the 11th and 12th a large number 
of citizens came and visited you ? 

A. It was not a large number; but a considerable 
number of respectable persons. 

Q. Although you had lost control of the city on the 

‘11th and 12th, still a large number of citizens came to 
visit you ? 
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A. A large number of people who lived in civil lines 
and people who went in and out of the city. There 
were not very many. 

Q. I hope they were loyal ? 

A. Yes, I don’t suppose there were very many as early 
as that. I was constantly seeing people later on.. I had 
got a few good friends. 

Q. Will you kindly see paragraph 22 of your written 
statement, April the 14th—‘‘ The history of the rising 
henceforward is merely the record of progress in bringing 
offenders to justice.” 

A. “ And, it may be added, in dispelling the wild 
rumours that were in constant circulation and in quiet- 
ing the minds of the people.” 

Q. The history of the rising henceforward is merely the 
record of progress in bringing offenders to justice ? 

A. Yes, in Amritsar District. 

Q. Now coming to martial law orders, is it not true 
that when you went on the 13th to the city and had that 
proclamation made, was it not proclaimed that from 
that day the curfew hour would be 8 P.M. ? 

A. Yes, I think it was that day. 

Q. And you still maintain that this order would, 
according to your statement, cause no inconvenience 
to the public? That you have stated already in your 
oral deposition ? 

A. No serious inconvenience was caused, not generally 
speaking. 

Q. On what date were proclamations issued explaining 
the meaning of the order which made it unlawful for 
more than 10 persons to assemble ? 

A. I could not tell you the date. On one occasion I 
know it was on the 23rd when I heard there was some 
alarm about this, but I cannot tell you the dates ; I was 
constantly issuing notices. As soon as I heard ‘there 
was any disquiet about any order I got out a notice. 

Q. Do you know how many days this order remained 
in force about 10 men meeting ? 

A. I do not think it was withdrawn formally until 
martial law was taken off. 

Q. Before any proclamation was issued how many 
days did it remain in force ? 

A. The order dates from April the 19th (that was in 

Lahore, the local order about it was a little bit later) and 
I remember that on April the 23rd when I was going out 
with the General to Rajasansi I heard about this mis- 
understanding and I got some of the local people to 
spread it about as quickly as I could and I got a notice 
out as soon as I could. 
* Q. Was an order in the following words promulgated : 
—‘ From and after the promulgation of this order, it 
shall be unlawful for more than two persons to walk 
abreast on any constructed or clearly defined pavement 
or sidewalk and disobedience of this order will be punished 
by all such special powers as are conferred on me by 
martial law’? ‘ 

A. I do not remember that as an Amritsar order. 

Q. That is not an Amritsar order, it is quite possible 
I am wrong and you are not ? 

A. I do not remember it as such; it was not in tho 
collection of General Dyer’s orders I had. I never heard 
of it. ‘ : 

Q. Was the electric light and the water-supply cut 
off from the city ? 

A. Yes, they were cut off in the city. 

Q. What was the justification for that, a spirit of 
Tevenge ? 

A, As regards the water, partly- because the people 
had been smashing the hydrants and partly bcause they 
had spread a rumour that the water was poisoned. We 
did not use the water ourselves for some time Lecause 
we thought there might be some basis for the rumour. 
The electric light was cut off because we did not wish the 
people to be parading the streets at night. 


Q. Was the water-supply at any time cut off from the 
civil station ? 


A. It was not cut off, but for 4 short time it was not 


used, 


Q. I suppose you were not concerned about this order ; 
no legal advice was taken from you ? 

A. I was not the legal adviser. 

Q. By courtesy all along you were consulted in these 
matters. In this matter you were not consulted ? 

A. No, not before this order was issued. 

Q. Therefore your reason is that the electric supply 
was cut off because you prevented the people in the 
night from committing offences and parading about ? 

A. It did not prevent them from parading about ; 
also we did not know what they were going to do with 
the electric standards. When a town is out of hand 
electric power is not a good thing to have loose about. 

Q. My question is how the cutting off of the electric 
current would prevent the people in the city damaging 
the elcctric plant or electric appliances ? 

A. It would at any rate prevent a fire arising from 
that. I do not press the particular motive at the time 
because I simply cannot remember it. I know we 
thought it a good thing that the electric light should be 
cut off. : 

Q. Was not that order passed in respect of revenge ? 

A. Revenge is hardly the correct word. As a punish 
ment it might have entered among other considerations, 
but I cannot remember the particular motives that 
actuated one. 

Q. Don’t you think it was the punishment of the old 
Nawabi days that when one member of a family 
committed an offence all the members of the family were 
to be punished ? Becauso some people committed an 
offence no doubt it was a grievous offence, therefore the 
whole city was punished. At that time the curfew 
order was in force ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore the reason suggested by you ceases to 
exist, because the curfew order being in existence there 
‘was no one out. 

A. There was no one to see if they disobeyed it. 

Q. If the electric lights were out it would prevent you 
seeing if they disobeyed it ? 

A. One did not take a lantern out to see that sort of 
thing. 

Q. If there had been electric lights there would have 
been better opportunities of finding out whether people 
were obeying the curfew order ? 

A. No attempt was being made to patrol the city at 
that time and not for a long time till the lights were 
restored. 

Q. Would you not be depriving these people who had 
house connections and who depended on this electric light 
for every day conveniences ? 

A. It was very sad for them to go to ted in the dark. 
but we were all suffcring a good deal from this state of 
civil turmoil. 

Q. I want to know how the cutting off of the water- 
supply cr the electric light would in the least help youin 
maintaining peace and order. I want that explanation. 

A. It would partly; as I say I cannot remember in 
tho exact order what motives influenced the military 
authorities. After all it was their decision. But I 
think in regard to the water partly there was a 
real engineering reason as the hydrants were emashed 
and the water was pouring out of them, and also there 
was this rumour that they were poisoned. And as 
regards the electric lights we did not want the streets lit 
up at night. Also when you have a city in a state of 
rebellion, in a state of what is judicially found to be a 
state of warfare— 

Q. It was not found; we are talking of what happened 
on the 11th, 12th and 13th. 

A. What has since been found and what we consid- 
ered by the facts to be a state of war, and if the military 
authorities thought this inconvenience would bring tho 
city toa more sane frame of mind (as @ matter of fact 
I cannot say whether it did or not, but it might have 
brought them round), I think it would be a means of 
bringing pressure to bear on theee people with whom we 
were at war, and at the same time against whom we did 
not wish to use the utmost rigours of war. 
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Q. Is there any record of how many hydrants there 
wore ? 

A. The Municipal people might have it. 

Q. Has this allegation that the water-supply was cut 
off because water was flowing from smashed hydrants 
ever been put forward before this date ? 


A. I think the Engincer told me the hydrants were 
smashed ; certainly he did. 


Q. Has this reason up to this time been put forward 
on behalf of the Government that the supply was cut off 
because the water was being wasted on account of the 
hydrants being smashed ? 


A. I have not put it forward, but I do remember now 
that the people had been smashing the hydrants because 
of the rumour that the water had been poisoned. 

Q. Now about travelling, I want an explanation as 
to why you think that if the Amritsar people were not 
allowed to leave Amritsar, that would helpin the main- 
tenance of peace and order. You may take my opinion 
that if this rowdy element had left Amritaar the peace 
would have been kept. Why do you think this restric- 
tion that was placed on travelling would in any way 
holp you in the maintenance of peace and order + 

A. It would prevent the emissaries of revolt going to 
other districts and stirring up revolt there. And there 
are military reasons of course connected with transport 
available. 

Q. This was anorder to prevent the emissaries of 
revolt from leaving the city of Amritsar ? 

A, It was not my order, but I take it to be one of the 
obvious reasons. 

Q. And probably you wanted the restriction to pre- 
vent the revolt from spreading so far as the adjoining 
regions were concerned. I gather that from your evi- 
dence. Your anxiety was that it should not spread to 
the surrounding villages of Amritsar District ? 

A, That would hardly affect travelling by rail. 

Q. Therefore you could not possibly have prevented 
the emissaries from going to different villages and the 
danger points of villages occupied by Sikhs ? 

A. You practically could not; you could keep them 
from going to distant parts of the Punjab, and there 
were patrols on the Grand Trunk Road to look for sus- 
picious characters. 

Q. You are still of opinion that the interning of motors 
and cycles caused no inconvenience ? 

A. I would not say it caused no inconvenience. No 
one likes his carriage taken away, but not serious incon- 
venience for a state of war. 

Q. What was the need of it after the 20th ? 

A. You should really ask the officer in charge of civil 
transport. There was a great deal of transport wanted. 

Q. Now about the Tarn Taran affair. Was any agree- 
ment taken from the people there that they would not 
take any part in political activity for the next three 
years, and if they did so they would pay a fine of 
Rs. 6,000 to the Government ? 

A. Yes, the people there did make some kind of agrec- 
ment ; it was not under my orders. 

Q. But still your subordinates were there ? 

A. It was an act more or less of contrition. 

Q. Can that agreement be produced ? 

A. I expect it can. 

Q. The agreement was, for the next three years they 
undertook to have nothing to do with politics, and in 
case they did take any part in politics they were to pay 
Rs. 5,000 as fine to the Government ? 

A. I do not remember the terms of the agreement. 

Q. I hope we shall be able to get that agreement 

A. I think it is quite possible. 

Q. You have mentioned in paragraph 42 cases) 
flogging ; can we get the record of these cases ? 

A. I cannot give them to you. 

Q. Are there any records in existence of these cascs 
decided by the tribunals ? 

A. There onght to be. A form was given out, and if 
they carried out their orders they filled up that form and 
sent it to the Administrator, Lahore area. 


Q. You mention breach of Fort discipline as one of 
the offences ? 

A. It was not tried before me or under my orders. I 
asked what it was all about, and they said they kicked 
‘up 8 row in the Fort. - 

Q. And these were the 6 men who were transported 
for life for assaulting Miss Sherwood ? 

A. I believe the same men. 

Q. There were no other men flogged for breach of 
discipline ? i 

A. I believe so ; I have only got these figures as figures ; 
IT have no direct evidence of this. 


Q. Take the second case, ‘ Beating drum to instigate 
disobedience to orders.’ Now before taking you through 
all these orders, I will refer to a point which was raised 
by Justice Rankin. I think you are aware, so far as 
your 20 years’ experience goes, that (I am talking of the 
Penal Code) except for theft and unnatural offences, 
nobody is ever flogged under the Indian Penal Code ? 


A. Under the Indian Penal Code do you include the 
Whipping Act ? 

Q. Under the Indian Penal Code, am I right in saying 
that throughout India except for offences against 
property, and unnatural offences, nobody is ever 

awarded on conviction a sentence of whipping ? 

A. Can you not take judicial notice of the contents 
of the Penal Code? I cannot remember the sections of 
it, and I never use the Code without looking it-up. 

Q. I am not asking you what is put down in the Code, 
T am asking you about the normal state of affairs. Is it 
or is not the fact that whipping is only accorded for the 
offences I have named and only to juveniles ? 

A. No, not juvenile offenders only, that is not the 
case at all. 

Q. A man found drunk and disorderly, he is never 
whipped under the Indian Penal Code ? 

A. No. 

Q. Assault of & constable, it is a very serious offence, 
scction 332, and it is triable by the Court of Sessions, 
and it is not ever punished by whipping ? 

A. No. 


Q. Take the second item, ‘ Beating drum to instigate 
disobedience to orders,’ was it not the fact that these 
were the two boys who were employed by Hansraj to 
proclaim by beat of drum the meeting which was going 
to be held at Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A. I did not know any boys were employed by 
Hansraj. 


Q. Were these the two boys who were proclaiming 
with a tin that a meeting would be held at Jallianwala 
Bagh ? 

A. They may be, but I cannot say for certain till I 
have seen the record. 


Q. Were you informed that a meeting of the citizens 
of Amritsar was held on the 12th of April, and at that 
meeting it was announced by Hansraj that a meeting of 
the peaple of the city of Amritear would be held at Jal- 
lianwala the next day ? 

A. I did not know it took that form. I heard rumours 
of a meeting to be held next day, but I had not heard 
it in that complete form, and I did not hear Hansraj's 
name. I did not hear his name until he became an 
approver. 


Q. And he was the man who was addressing the crowd 
at the Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A. You put bis name in my mouth yesterday, but I 
believe he was not; I believe it was another man who 
was addressing them at the time who was shot, but I say! 
oave no definite recollection. I was not there myeelf 
so I cannot tell you. 

Q. Coming to the 13th, after the incident of the Jallian- 
wala Bagh, did any of the persons in authority visit the 
Jallianwala Bagh that day ? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. To the best of your belief, for the rest of the week 
none of the persons in authority visited that Bagh ? 
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A. I do not know whether they visited it or not, I 
did not. 

Q. Was any ambulance provided on the 13th ?? 

A. I believe no ambulance went out with that column. 

Q. Was any help given by the authoritios that night 
to remove the dead and the dying to the hospital ? 

A. No, I believe the column went straight back out 
of the city. 

Q. No help was given ? 

A. No, they loft them to thcir friends. 

Q. Was any help given to the wourded after tho firing 
on tho 10th at 2 p.m. that was ordered by you ? 

A. Yes, some people went out with stretchers. 

Q. Government people ? 

A. There was a hospital closo by and the Civil Surgeon 
sent out some peoplo from the hospital. 

Q. After this firing did you consider it reasonable to 
remove your curfew order which was passed at 12 o’clock 
that day, in order that tho relatives of the doad and the 
dying would be able to remove those people and give 
them any help ? Did it strike you that it was absolutely 
necessary and more humane ? 

A. I do not know whethor the point was thought of. 
I think it was assumed that the people would take away 
their dead, as they were given an opportunity, but we 
were in rather a state of excitement. 

Q. You are not aware that any person as a matter of 
fact did disoboy that curfew order that night ? 

A. Thore was nobody in the city to say. 

Q. So far as your knowlodge goes, there is no report 
that any person disobeyed that curfew ordor on the night 
of the 13th ? 

A. Nobody was in the city; the troops went right 
back and left tho city to itself. 

Q. Did it never strike any person in authority that 
about four or five hundrod persons having been killed, 
and a large number wounded, it was absolutely necessary 
that some first aid should be given to them ? 

A. I do not know whether the Goneral thought it 
safe in the night to send out a party. 

Q. The reason was that it would have been unsafe 
for a party of soldiers to go there? 

A. I do not know, remember it was night. Evoning 
had shut down by the time I got back, and I found 
the military making various arrangements for the safety 
of the civil station in case of a further attack. They 
were conducting it as in a state of warfare in the face 
of an enomy, and it was not proposed at that time to 
send out search parties in the city. 

Q. And would you not render that help oven to enomies ? 

A. I think it would have been a good thing to do if 
the situation permitted it. 

Q. At least for an hour and a half thore was sufficient 
light and there could be no danger from 6 to7. Why 
was not any help rendered then ? 

A. You should really ask the officer who brought 
the troops straight back from the city. I would not 
like to anticipate his appreciation of the situation. It 
was probably too late aftor he had got back; if ho wanted, 
he should have held on then and done it. 

Q. You havo informed Justice Rankin that none of 
these people who were flogged belonged to the respect- 
able class. Will you kindly give us tho namos and 
professions of theso men ? 

A. Tam afraid I cannot. I enquired generally speak- 
ing, and I think I should havo heard if any person markedly 
respectable had been flogged. 

Q. That answer was based on your hearsay knowledge 
and you had not enquired into this matter ? 

A. Most of my answers havo been based on hearsay 
knowledge. I did not send for each individual and 
estimate his social status ; I got my figures and informa- 
tion from the police officors who kept a record of all 
the military punishments, and I asked a police officer 
whether any respectable porson had been flogged and 
he said no. 

Q. I think thore are records. It would be vory 
easy§to get tho names of those persons who had been 
flogged and ascertain whether they wero respectable ? 
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A. The police kept a note as far as I remember of 
all the military punishments. 

Q. Have you any objection to placing before this 
committee that information that was prepared by tho 
police, the record of tho orders and punishments awarded ? 

A. I think it was given to me on a slip of paper and I 
transferred it to my report. I do not know that I kept 
that actual report. 

Q. It is not in existence ? 

A.I do not know. I darosay the police could re- 
construct it for you. 

Q. I do not think any police papers are destroyed 
within the space of one year? 


A. When I ask for a special report from the police, I 
do not hold mysclf bound to keep it. If I have finished 
with it, Ican tear it up. If it was on paper or somebody 
brought mo aslip. I probably did. If the return formed 
part of their official records, it was kept. 

Q. Tt might have been some oral information given 
to you by somebody ? 3 

A. T am not sure. 

Q. You are very vaguo about the source of this infor- 
mation that thoy were not respectable ? 

A. I asked tho police if there was any ono of that kind, 
and thoy said no. I did not go into any details. 

Q. Coming to the special constables: there were 100 
pleaders who wero made special constables ? 

A. I should think pretty woll. 

Q. Practically the whole lot at Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the district authoritics be allowed to deport 
all the local practitioners from the various districts, 
don’t you agree that political agitation will ccase at once 
or at any rate to a very great extent ? 


A. Iam not sure. Iam not prepared to say. I think 
it might increase. 

Q. Are logal practitionors liked by the district author- 
ities ? 

A. Yos; I am on very good terms with tho local bar. 

Q. I take it that these special constables were appointed 
under the Police Act ? 

A. They were appointed by tho Military authoritios, 
and I do not think thoy knew vory much about the 
Police Act. I daresay the Police Act would be applicable. 

Q. I take it that the military authorities appointed 
these pleaders as special constables ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had they power to do so? Except the Police 
Act. is there any enactment under which anybody can be 
made a police constable ? 

A. There is the general common law of England. 

Q. I am an Indian—I know nothing of. tho law of 
England. 

A. It was done after martial law was in force. 

Q. Martial law is altogother difforont. What were 
the duties they had to perform ? 

A. The city was parcellod out betweon them and 
thoy were supposed to koop an eye on what was going 
on and roport to tho Provost-Marshal tho state of their 
respective charges. 

Q. How many miles had they to travel overy day ? 

A. The city is only half a mile from Genoral Head- 
quarters and apart from that they had their own Mohallas 
in which their homes are situated. 

Q. Were any written directions prescribed ? 

A. Tho Provost-Marshal may have issued them. I 
havo not got them. 

Q. Don’t you think that such a thing is greatly dis- 
liked by every Indian—to be mado a special constable ? 

A. I do not know why it should bo disliked. Towards 
the end thoy rather liked it: 

Q. That is your goneral assumption that towards 
the end they rather liked it—at any rate thoy voluntecred 
to continue the work. These pleaders were first called 
special constables and then their name was changed to 
ward officers. Under which Act wero they made ward 
Officers ? 

A. Under martial law. z 
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Q. Therefore they would not bo subject to any rules 
or regulation framed undor the Police Act ? 

A. I should think not. 

Q. In your opinion there is no difference between a 
apocial constable under the Police Act and any person 
made ward officer under the martial law. There is no 
difference between the two ? 

A. Thero is no difference in the functions. 

Q. Nor was thero a difference in tho punishments to 
which thoy wero liable ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Is not @ special constable punishable for the same 
offence for which an ordinary constable is punishable ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was thero any order passed by which these 100 
ploaders would not bo under any Inspector or Thanadar f 

A. 1 do not think any order was passed. They were 
to be straight under the order of the Provost-Marshal. 
There was no question of their ever being put under 
the police. 

Q. What were the duties of these Ward Officers ? 

A. To patrol their respective divisions from time to 
time and to roport to the Provost-Marshal any circum- 
stancos arising. 

Q. Is that all ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were ordered to report themselves three times 
every day at the outset ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At 10 a.m., at 1 p.m. and at 5 p.m. ? 

A. You have the orders hofore you. I do not remember 
the exact, hours. 

Q. And do you consider that these duties were liked 
by these professional pleaders, who were carrying on their 
business duty ? 

A. I did not. say liked. They were a good deal recon- 
ciled to them later on. I will say this that these orders 
wore relaxed. After that relaxation the military ex- 
perienced no difficulty in getting volunteers after the 
special constables, as such, were disbanded. 

Q. Can you give me the names of these volunteers ? 

A. I think there were about 20. I cannot give you 
the names. 

Q. What was the number of the police when these 
special constables were appointed ? 

A. I could not say. You must ask the Superintendent 
of Police. 

Q. You must give me a genoral idea. What was the 
number inside the city and the civil station ? 

A. Reinforcements came in. Two or three hundred 
possibly. 

Q. What was the total number of soldiers available ? 

“A. Tho strength of the troops was constantly varying. 

Q. Give me an approximate idea ? 

A, Approximate on what date ? 

Q. Iam talking of the day when thee special constables 
were appointed. ' 

A. Probably not less than 500 at any time. 

Q. You said you had 1,500 camp followers available 
all along. Were there any available for military 
duty ? 

A. They were purely followers. 

Q. Where was the need of appointing these pleadors 
as special constables ? 

A. You must ask the military authorities. T should 
say that they gave very valuable assistance because, 
not being police, they could influence the people, and 
they could let us have first hand information and as a 
matter cf fact they on several occasions did very good 
service. ; 

Q. T assume that these pleaders and legal practitionors 
could influence the public and they are leaders of the 
publie ? 

A. They can influence the publie and some of them 
are looked on as leaders of the public. 

Q. I will put it to you, were any of these men made 
special constables because the authorities wanted to 
punish these local agitators ? 
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A. Tho idea did not originate with mo and T cannot 
speak for the motives of another officer. 

Q. A large number of the C. f. D. were imported during 
these days into the city of Amritsar ? 

A. I did not say a large number. The investigation 
was carried on by the C. I. D. There was a gazetted 
officer, an Inspector and his subordinates. 

Q. It was the C. I. D. who decided as to which cases 
will go to tho special tribunal and which cases will go 


_to the civil court and they used to send cases to the 
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Legal Romembraer over your head. Is it not so ? 

A. Yes. Hii ta cases direct to the Legal Remem- 
brancer and to us. 

Q. Now a question was put to you by General Barrow 
as to whether this crowd was a noisy crowd or not ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I think you must have witnessed Molurrum proces- 
sions at some time ? 

. Yes. 

Q. Are not they funeral processions ? a procession which 
follows a tazia ? 

A, Not in my definition. 

Q. Have you ever seen any Indian funeral procession 
which makes no noise ? 

A. It depends on what you call noise. 
musie and there is lamentation. 

Q. Did they not baw] out at the top of their voices 
“Ram Ram sat”? 

A. They uttered cries. 

Q. They are not those funeral processions where nobody 
makes a noise. Is it not the funeral procession of the 
ordinary Indian ? 

A, They do make those cries. 

Q. Then in reply to Mr. Justice Rankin, you said th:t 
Kitchlew said “ we will use our hands.”” May 1 know 
what. is the source of your information ? 

A. The report of the special reporter of the Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Is that in existence ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can that be made available ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say what was the occasion according to 
your notes and in what connection ? 

A. Icannot remember. I have seen so many of those. 
I have given those extracts. 

Q. Do you know whether all those persons who took 
part in the riots took the Satyagraha vow ? 

A. Ido not think so. I do not know how many 
of them. 

Q. You had no idea as to whether there was two or 
three ? 

A. No. 

Q. You wanted to make out some difference between 
the civil arrest and military arrest. I want to make 
that point clear. Some people were arrested by the 
civil police ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I do not think any people were arrested by the 
military ? ; 

A. They may have been arrested under the orders of 
the military authorities, but they were arrested by the 
police. 

Q. I think very often they had arrested people. For 
example. all those people who were brought to trial 
except those who were flogged for breach of fort discip- 
line—all those people were actually tried and sentenced. 
Were they not all arrested by the civil police ? 

A, No. For instance, in my presence on the 12th 
the police went out as a guide to the military and ther 
returned in my presence. Armed parties went out under 
the guidance of the police and they brought them back 
to the Kotwali. 

Q. Do you wish to suggest any difference in the treat- 
ment on account of these different arrests? Were the 
people who were arrested by the military treated differ- 
ently from those who were arrested by the civil ? 

A. I think the tendency was to make people who were 
guilty of any offences against military law over to the 
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military auhorities and those under the ordinary law to 

the civil police. Things were not entirely in water-tight 

compartments. I know one case of bribery against a 
* pdliceman was dealt with by the Provost-Marshal. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that respectable people 
who were arrested were handcuffed Mi couples and marched 
through the city and for hours made to sit and stand in the 
sun? 

A. I cannot say how far they were respectable people. 
I was not present at any instances you mention. ‘Ihe 
people were handcuffed in the ordinary way and they 
were taken to the civil jail or taken to the fort. 

Q. Up to this time are you not aware that even after 
they were arrested and taken to jail they were kept 
handcuffed inside the jail ? 

A. Do you mean in the jail or in the fort_? 

Q. The fort. 

A. Tam pretty sure they were not handcuffed in jail 
unless they were kept out in the compound. In the fort 
@ temporary place was made for them. 

q@. I am only asking about being handculled ? 

A. I do not know whether they were kept handcuffed. 

Q. Was any arrangement made for the ordinary con- 
venience of those respectable people who were arrested ? 


A. Everyone was suffering for the want of ordinary 


convenience in the fort—both European women aud 
children. I have no doubt that arrangements were made 
as quickly as possible. 

Q. Were they kept in condemned cells in the fort ? 

A. There are no condemned cells in the fort. 

Q. I do not want to call them cages but small rooms 
with bars—like cages either in the jail or in the fort ? 

A. There is the ordinary bar kind of cell. A con- 
demned coll is rather more roomy than other cells. , 

Q. At what time were the authorities made aware that 
@ meeting would be held at the Jallianwala Bagh at 
4P.M.? 

A. We were made aware of this fact at about 12. I 
first heard it in the form of a rumour to which I paid no 
attention. 

Q. From your statement it appears that this informa- 
tion was recelved by the authorities at about 4r.m. It 
appears that the authorities were aware of this fact at 12 
noon—that a mecting had been announced but the in- 
formation that the crowd were actually collecting was 
at about 4 p.m. What was the number of police inside, 
the Kotwali on the 13th? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How far is the Kotwali from the Bagh ? 

A. It is very hard to say—half a mile or three-quarters. 

Q. How many people were there? The newspaper 
estimate was about 20 to 25 thousand feople. What 
is your estimate ? 

A. I did not see. 

Q. What did you learn ? 

A. [heard about 10,000, but I do not trust the estimate 
of the crowd. 

Q. You will agreo with me that this crowd would not 
be able to assomble there even in a few minutes before 
the time the meeting was announced, say, 4P.M. This 
crowd would begin to assemble at that place at about 
2 or 3 p.m. I want to know what steps were taken 
by the authorities or by tho police to warn all these 
people who commenced to assemble at Jallianwala 
Bagh and to tell them that this mecting was illegal and 
that they should leave the place. 

A. The authorities were warning them. About 4 P.m. 
the news of the actual collecting of the crowd got to 
General Dyer upon which he marched out. 

Q. If the authorities wore specially cognizant of the 
fact that a meeting was to bo held at 4 p.m. where was 
the difficulty in posting two or three soldiers at Jallian- 
walla Bagh to scare away all the people ? 

A. I do not think that the General thought it would 
be safe. I do not think half a dozen soldicrs would be 
sufficient. 

Q. I take it that this was not done because half a dozen 
soldiers would not be sufficient ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Why were not the police constables at the Kotwali 
ordered to go and prevent the people from assembling 
at Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A, It was not safe for a party to go out into the city 
during those days. 

Q. But they were in the Kotwali ? 

A. Yes, they were safe in the Kotwali. 

Q. You do not know how many rounds were fircd ? 

A. 1,650 I have been told 

Q. Isit truc that the fire went on for at least 15 minutes? 

A. General Dyer will tcll you. I think that it went on 
for ten. 

Q. Were you informed that the majority of the dead 
bodics found there were in the exit ? 

A. I was not informed that they were nearly all in 
the exit, but they were at the back. \ 

Q. Was not the chief exit occupied by the military ? 

A. No, certainly not. 2 

Q. Do you know whether a boy of 7 years was shot ? 

A. Not te my knowledge. He was not in our returns. 

Q. So long as you were there you never took any steps 
to see how many persons were killed or wounded ? 

A. Yes, | tried. I got the returns in from the Health 
Officer. 

Q. You never ordered an enquiry so long as you were 
there ? 

A. I did not order any engqfiry. 

Q. Between the Lith and 12th, did you suggest any 
meeting to be held in the city for the purpose of termi- 
nating the hartal ? 

A. On one occasion a meeting was held at the Town 
Hall and the General came down to it. 

Q. You were also with him ? 

A. I went down to the meeting. 
the 10th and the 15th. 

Q. You had a meeting on the 15th ? 

A. I think it is in General Dycr’s report. 

Q. Were all the shops opened on the morning of the 
13th ? 

A, Not all. , 

Q. Was there any hartal on the morning of the 13th ? 

A. I don’t know the exact number of shops that had 
opencd. A great number of shops, I believe, were still 
closed. 

Q. Then may I understand that 75 per cent. were 
opened and 25 per cent. closed ? 

A. We could not go round the city. I think probably 
some shops were opened. They had to get their own 
supplics. 

Q. Now where was that mecting held, and was any 
speech made by you or by the General ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can we get a copy of that specch ? 

A. I made no copy of it. I made it ex tempore. 

Q. Was it a threatening speech ? ss 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Was it not to the effect that if the shops were not 
opened at once all sorts of measures would be taken 
against the shop-keepers and so on ? 

A. 1 don’t think so. So far as I remember, I spoke 
in bitter reproach of what has becn done under the 
people’s noses. It was not a threatening speech at all. 

Q. What was the attitude of the Civil Surgeon and 
the nurses with regard to the wounded ? 

A, The ordinary attitude of any doctor or nurse to 
any sick person. 

Q. Then it is wrongly alleged that they refused to 
treat them ? 

A. I would say that was an under-statement. I 
would call it an infamous calumny. 

Q. There was an eroplane also on the 13th hover- 
ing above ? 

A. I believe there was onc. I was hoping for one. 
I did not scc any myself. That was on the 10th. 

Q. Was there not an wroplane between 4 and 5. P.M, 
when the meeting at Jallianwala Bagh was being held ? 

A. Idon’tremember. There were eroplanes carrying 
messages nearly every day after the 10th. An zroplane 
may very well have come down in the Fort on that day. 

E2 
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Q. Was not the meeting on the 14th held in the Kot- 
wali? 

A. It was held not exactly in the Kotwali, but in one 
of the municipal rooms, one of the few rooms of the 
Municipality that escaped the wreck. 

Q. When did the Lieutenant-Governor visit Amritsar ? 
¢ A. I cannot give the date. It was very soon after 
the occurrences. - 

Q. On the 20th ? 

A. I can’t say exactly. I don’t think he camo then; 
it was, I think, a little later. 

Q. You can't give the date ? 

A. Tam afraid I cannot. 

Q. Did any person from the Government of India 
visit your place during the month of April, either Lord 
Chelmsford or any other person belonging to the Govern- 
ment of India ? 

» 4A, Mr. Hailey came down one day. 

: Q. Which month ? 

* A, May or June. I could not say which month. 
iQ. Now about robellion, will you kindly give the 
Committee all tho facts within your knowledge upon 
which you ere prepared to make any statement that 
there was open rebellion in Amritsar between the 10th 
and 15th April excopting what happoned on tho 10th. 
The 10th I am leaving aside for the presont, but except- 
ing that, I want to know what are the facts upon which 
you are prepared to make a statement that there was 
open rebellion in Amritsar between the 10th and 15th 
April ? 

The President to Pandit Jagat Narayan:—I1 think 
you might put the question in another way and ask 
him, in addition to the circumstances which he has 
slready statcd, are there any additional facts which he 
desires to call our attention to ? 

Q. So far as I remember, as far as the city of Amritsar 
is concerned, the only fact which was stated before this 
Committee was about the general state of the province. 
Except that, I want to know if you can placo before 
this Committce any other facts upon which you base the 

“conclusion that between the 10th and the 15th April 
the city of Amritsar was in a state of open rebellion. 
You have mentioned one fact, having regard to the 
general state of the province. Excopting that ono fact, 
I want to know if there are any other specific facts upon 
which you base that conclusion ? 

a, The temper of the people was actually defiant ; 
they were organizing themselves‘ in o hostile manner 5 
they were openly making it known that thoy regarded 
themselves as being in control of the city and independent 
of the British Crown, and it was believed that the leaders 
desired, according to the best information we could get, 
to fight it out and see who is the master. All these 
things came to one inevitably by hearsay. We were 
unable to enter the city alone without the Military pro- 
tection, and the opinions were arrived at from the gencral 
aspect of affairs in the city. 

Q. I shall repeat the facts (1) The people wero orga- 
nizing themselves, (2) They had assumed o defiant 
attitude, (3) They said they had the control of the city, 
(4) The leaders desired to fight it out and (5) The general 
aspect of the city itself. Anything elso ? 

A. That is all I can think of for the moment. 

Q. I am sorry to take some time over those. I will 
take these one by one. What do you mcan when you 
say that the people were organizing themselves between 
the 10th and the 15th ? 

A. I said they wore organizing themselves, I do not 
know whether they wanted the watch and ward of tho 
city, but they were busy in making their own arrange- 
ments of a semi-pdlice or a scmi-military naturo. They 
were setting up as it were a rival organization. 

Q. To fine people, to decide cases, and so forth ? 

A. It was all very crude and very inchoate. 

Q. And what is the basis of that information ? 

A, Reports from the city. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘‘defiant attitude ’’? 

A. You could see the people’s look when you passed 
through. 


Q. You said they had the control of the city, and you 
yourself admitted that for two days none of the autho- 
rities cared to go inside the city ? 


A. Neither cared, nor were they allowed by the Milf.” 


tary authorities. . None of us were such fools as to put 
our heads into a hornet’s nest. 

Q. The Military were in charge of it ? 

A. Yos, certainly. 

Q. Will you kindly give mo the sources of this informa- 
tion ‘ We will fight it out” ? 

A, I think you will find it in one of the reports of the 
trials. 

Q. Thercfore, may I take it that you are prepared as 
an experienced District Magistrate to take a single word 
or @ single expression from the speech of a platform 
speaker, who was opposing the Rowlatt Act or any 
other thing, and saying that if our request is not 
granted we will fight it out, that amounts to open 
rebellion ? 

A, I think the occasion was later on. A number of 
facts were being given to mo throughout the day. One 
was not taking notes but forming the best opinions that 
one could under the circumstances. There was no 
reasoned judgment about it. 

Q. Will you take the general aspect and say if I am 
wrong or if I am correct ? There was no looting on the 
13th ? 

A. Iam not sure, 

Q. To tho best of your knowledge ? 

A. No, I am not sure to the best of my knowledge. 
I did hear reports that some people in the city had been 
looted. They were all rumours. The ordinary adminis- 
tration had broken down. 

Q. What I mean to say is, there are no written reports 
recorded in the thana, thore aro no complaints that 
anybody was looted between the 13th and the 15th? 

A.‘Not to my knowledge. 

Q. There were no written reports that somebody was 
assaulted and so on between the 10th and the 15th ? 

A. The ordinary administration had broken down, 
and there were no means of knowing anything definitely. 


Q. But so far as your personal knowledge is concerned, 
there was no assault ? 

A. I am giving here hearsay reports and rumours. 

Q. Can you give us the names of such persons who 
brought to you the news that somebody was assaulted ? 

A. People were constantly visiting me. It was a long 
time ago. I was forming the best opinion I could under 
the circumstances. 

Q. There was no disorder or trouble between the 
10th and the 15th except that on the 13th between the 
people and the authorities ? 

A. On the 12th the crowds went out of the city ina 
way against the orders and they collected in considerable 
numbers and they had to be told to disperse. 

Q. They did disperse ? 

A. They dispersed but very reluctantly. I went and 
asked them to disperse. 

Q. Iam very thankful for that information that they 
did disperse and that you went and told them to disperse. 
Thoy did not assault the authorities, there was no 
stone-throwing ? 

A. No, there was nothing of the sort. The crowds 
were outside and they went away. They did not come 
near the column except a few of them. 

Q. Between the 10th and the 15th, there were a few 
broaches of Martial Law and certain poople were whipped, 
certain people were fined and there were one or 
two other incidents; have you got a record of those 
cases ? 

A. fT have got no rocord of offences other than what is 
on record, 

Q. And you admit that on the ith you went inside 
the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And police 
day? . 

A. Yes. 


investigation commenced on that 
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Q. You admit that on the 12th you went inside the 
city and you admit that the principal men were arrested 
and no disturbanco took place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You further admit that the dead bodics of the 
people were taken away for burial on the 11th and there 
was no disturbance and they obeyed your orders ? 

A. After a groat deal of difficulty thoy did. 

Q. And from tho 13th to the 15th, to the best of your 
knowledge, the orders that were passed by the Military 
authorities were obeyed, except in cases where you have 
given us an indication of the punishment that was 
awarded to those who disobeyed the orders ? 

A. I have no knowledge. I forget when tho city came 
to be patrolled. 

Q. And your not paying frequont visits to the city 
was due to the fact that you bolioved or that you 
thought that you would bo assaulted or murdered ? 
Because in one place you said ‘‘ we did not yo inside the 
city because I thought that I would bo murdered ” 2 

A. To the belief of the military commander it was not 
safe. 

Q. Having regard to all theso facts, do you still 
maintain that the Amritsar city was in a state of open 
rebellion ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You have described that although the crawling 
order was passed you did not consider it very important 
and therefore you did not mention it in your statement. 
You have mentioned all the Martial Law orders ? 

A. I mentioned the orders of a general nature. 

Q. Is it or is it not true that what you had describod 
as crawling on hands and~feet was practically crawling 
on the belly like worms ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Would you be prepared to swear that the allega- 
tion that is made by the public or by the pross that the 
real order was that the people had to crawl on their belly 
and that anyone disobeying it met with strong punish- 
ment is false ? 

A. It never came to my knowledge. 
such a thing was carried out. 

Q. You did not seo actually, but the people might 
have been ordered to crawl on their bellies ? 

A. It was not the order, the General told me, that 
he had passed. 

Q. But the way in which tho order was carried out ? 

A. It was not brought to my notice. 

Q. Will you be prepared to state before this Com- 
mittee that there are 60 or 60 back-doors ? 

A. No. I don’t think so. I don’t think all the 
houses have back-doors, 

Q. For how many days did this order remain in force ? 

A. I am told it was in force for four or five days. 

Q. Was any arrangement made for scavenging ? 

A. I don’t know. I do not suppose I had this parti- 
cular order very much in mind. 

Q. You state that it did not cause much inconvenience 
by this order? = _ 

A. I did not say that. . 

Q. How do you think thoy should make their 
purchases ? 

A. As a matter of fact, the reason why I did not get 
any complaints (inderrupled by the nect qusiion). 

Q. Would they be able to go to the bazar without 
going through the street ? 

A. They got over the roofs from down behind. 

Q. To the best of your knowledgo there were many 
poople who wero very happy in going through the proccss 
of crawling on their bellies ? 

A. I don’t think so, I never said so. | 

Q. It was suggested somewhere that at tho time that 
you ordered the firing there was a pleader and he was 
going to advise you to order the firing and the firing 
took place; what is the name of that pleader ? 

A. I don’t think that was suggested. 

Q. It was not true ? ‘ 

A, What he told me was, he was going to tell me to 
fly (tnterrupted by the subsequent question). 


I do not think 


Q. Yes, what is the name of that pleader ? 

A. His name is Makbul Mahmud. 

Q. There was civil authority present at the Jallianwala 
Bagh ? 

A. No magistrate. There were two police officers. 

Q. The magistrates were there ? 
i A. Nono close at hand, but one could have been sent 
lor. 


By the How’ ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. I am not quite clear as to the attitude of the 
authorities on the 9th. What did you contemplate 
would follow on the arrest of Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew ? 

A, What I contemplated was that the probable result 
would be that a rather disorderly crowd would come to 
my house or the court-housc and make a disturbance. 
I thought if that happened the crowds would be swarm- 
ing in numbers from tho city, and we would have about 
10,000 people adrift in the civil lines whom we could not 
control, and people from the outskirts also would start 
making mischief. Therefore I considered it imperative 
that no crowds should be allowed to enter the civil 
station. 

Q. At the same time you were contemplating the 
removal of Europeans ? 

A, What I actually did was, I took the estimated 
probability, multiplied it by at least two or three, and 
provided for that. We were really providing for an 
extreme contingency and I rather thought it would be 
very good practice to see if evacuation would work. 
I did not think it was necessary. 

Q. Had you contemplated more serious consequences, 
would it have been competent to you to delay the arrest 
of Dr. Kitchlew until you could deal with it effectively ? 

A. Government wanted me to do it quietly. If I 
had thought that the situation was out of hand and I 


“could not do it without disorder, that consideration 


would have been paramount and I would have said, 
“no; it cannot be done without reinforcements.” But 
in the meantime news would have got about, and there 
would probably be a strong agitation to prevent Dr. 
Kitchlew being taken away, and by‘delaying I should 
have rather given away the Government’s case. 

Q. Wore there pickets on the Banks, for instance, 
on the 10th? 

A. No. We thought of keeping the peace of the city 
and my idea was that if we split up the force into small 
parties under a non-commissioned officer they would 
not face their responsibility and would be liable to be 
overwhelmed and I thought that in the event of any 
trouble there should be a compact body under a gazetted 
officer who could direct the men in any direction. The 
banks are so close to the Kotwali and we had 75 men 
there. 

Q. Wero the Banks, as a matter of fact, picketed on 
the 6th? 

A. I heard afterwards they had asked for pickets. 

Q. Were they picketed on the hartal of the 30th ? 

A. I believe they were on the 6th. 

Q. Did it not occur:to you that it was most essential 
to have pickets on the banks on this important occasion 
when you expected a disturbance ? 

A. What we thought was, the banks were so close to 
the Kotwali that any disturbance could easily be dealt 
with better by one solid overwhelming force as we thought 
it would be. 

Q. Were the Indian Defence Force called out for 
service ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why was that ? 

A. Of course it was for the military Commander {0 
say. 

Q. Is it in tho jurisdiction of the magistrate to call 
out the necessary forces or is it for the military autho- 
Tities ? 

A. Strictly speaking. only the General Officer Com. 
manding tho Division can call them out, but that would 
not stand in the way if they were really required. 


a 
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Q. Do you know that the three murdered Geene A. There was Mr. Marshall, Inspector, who was posted 


were members of the Indian Defence Force ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has been suggested that if these men had been 
armed, they might have been alive to-day. Is that so? 

A. If they had been somewhero clse, if they had not 
been in the banks, they might have been alive. 

Q. 1t was not your duty to call them out ? 

A. No, nor would one call them out exactly with that 
idea. 

Q. What was the strength of the Indian Defence 
Force in Amritsar ? 

A. I do not remember. It was somcthing very small. 
Three of the Light Horse and I think a weak half platoon. 

Q. Do you know if tho Officer Commanding that 
force left Amritsar for Lahore that morning ? 

A. [ heard that he did. I do not think he reported 
his intention to the Officer Commanding the Station. 
but the Officer Commanding the Station would know. 

Q. Did Colonel Smith's ambulance convey many 
people to the Fort ? 

A. It did convey them first of all to the Alexander 
School collecting station. As a matter of fact. Colonel 
Smith’s ambulance made one trip and made another 
to the Mission School and found. it could not get there 
because the mob was there and then the Police Officer 
dispersed them. ‘Then he began to go round the station 
and found that people had gone, the warning had gone 
round. Then he went back to his hospital. After- 
wards as regards cohveyance from the collecting stations 
to the Fort, that was arranged by the Military people— 
Supply and Transport. 

Q. Is it the duty of the Military to convey such casos ? 

A. From the collecting stations to the Fort. Yes, 
the Military Supply and Transport arrange it. 

Q. From tho collecting station ? 

A. Yes. Wo should supply any transport wo could 
got. 

Q. Were the arrangements effective for the convey- 
ance of women and children to the Fort ? 

A. Yes, from the collecting station. Some of the 
cars and tongas broke, but they all got there safe and 
sound. 

Q. Is it tho case that isolated women had to find 
their way to the Fort ? 

A. Well I cannot think how it could have boen so, 
unloss they were people from cantonments, right at the 
back who had not como to the collecting stations. I 
understand the arrangement for conveyance from col- 
lecting stations to the Fort was that tho Military pic- 
keted tho road, transport was provided and they movod 
off as soon as they could. There was no great danger 
because there was a picket in front. 

Q. Tho arrangemonts in the Fort for their reception 
were in the hands of the Military ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had nothing to do with it ? 

A. No. I had nothing. I helped the Military to 
provide milk and vegetables afterwards. 

Q. Did you visit the Fort that day by any chance ? 

A. Not on the 10th. I could not get to the Fort for 
some time. 

Q. Did you sce tho Officor Commanding the Fort 
that day ? 

A. No, not that day. Tho wholo timo I was at the 
station or sleoping in my boots. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Rice— 
Q. You had some Police in tho civil lines on tho 10th 
of April? I do not want the numbor. Had you ? 
A. They wero in the Police lines at the level crossing. 
Q. Was Mr. Plomer in charge of the arrangements ? 
A. He was gonorally in charge of the Police in the 
civil lines. 
Q. The 
Dharmesala ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you know of any other European gazctted 
ofticer of Polivo on that morning in Amritsar ? 


District Suporintendont had gone to 


at tho levol crossing. 

Q. He was ongaged at the level crossing ? 

A, Yos. 4 

Q. An Indian Doputy Superintendent was at the 
Kotwali with 75 men ? 

A. There were three reserves of 25 each. 

Q. Armed with muskets, All these 75 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In addition to the ordinary constables employed 
in the town ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. If it was suggested to you—a mere suggestion— 
that a force of 75 armed Police under an cnergetic officer 
at the Kotwali would havo been fully competent, if thev 
did their duty, to protect the banks and the town ball 
from the attacks of the mob, would you agree to that? 

A. IT would; that is what we had in mind. 

Q. They would have becn quite competent ? 

aA. Yos. 

Q. An Indian Police Officer (I say it from my own 
experience) who has risen to the rank of Deputy Super- 
intendent would ordinarily be an experienced and trusted 
officer ; was that the case on this occasion ? 

A. I had no porsonal knowledge of him. But as a 
matter of fact I asked if he was all right. The reply 
was that he was a good man. 

Q. They thought he was a good” man ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had no reason to suppose that he would fail 
or allow his men to fail in emergencies ? 

A. No, indeed. 


By Sardar Suhibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You had notice of the meeting at the Jallianwala 
Bagh on the 13th April ? 

A. Yes, a notice came ; it was said that this meeting 
was going to be held. 

Q. A very scrious view of this meeting was evidently 
taken by the authoritios ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They had got about 50 mon in all, 
others and about 2 or 3 armoured cars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could not this force be detailed to prevont the 
meeting being held ? 

A. The Gencral was going round that morning. It 
was only after he came back that he heard that the 
meeting was actually being held. 

Q. But this was the mecting that was announced. 
If the object was to prevent the meeting being held, it 
certainly was the centre where the military should have 
been concentrated ? 

A. He might have gone there, but could not have done 
that himsolf personally and also gone round. 

Q. I understood from what you said that the city was 
in a very sorious state and it was difficult for officers 
to go into the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that 50 Policemen were sufficient to 
maintain order in those. days ? 

A. At what time ? 

Q. On the 10th. 

A. I nover said it was difficult for officors to go into the 
city before the 10th ; up till the 10th there was no difti- 
culty. I went to the Ram Naumi entirely alone and 
unescorted. I did not evon take the trouble of taking 
my revolvor. Thero was also no Police constable with 
mo. 

Q. You did not know what was roally simmering in 
the city ? 

A. No; I did not. 

Q. Had you no means of information about the state 
of affairs going on in the city ? 

A. One constantly tries one’s best to know. I think 
you will sco that most citizens will say that they never 
entertained any such thing. 

Q. vou joincd Amritsar District from military duty ? 

A. Yes. 


Gurkhas and 
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Q. And before that you wero in tho Secretariat ? 

A. Boforo that I was in the Financial Commissioner’s 
office. I was there for three years and I went on military 
duty for two years. 

Q. Were any booths in the horse fair burnt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they European property ? | 

4. I do not think they were. I am not sure whether 
they belonged to the horse fair people or were Muni- 
cipal booths. 


By Sir C. H. Setalrad— si 

Q. Dr. Satyapal had offered himself for Military service 
in the year 1915 when the war broke out ? 

A. Iam not sure; he may have. 

Q. And he was actually doing war service at Aden as 
Lieutenant for a considerable time 2 

A. I have not heard it. I will take it from you. 

Q. When these two poople were arrested on tho 10th, 
were they taken first to Dharmsala ? 
. Yes. 
Q. And from there to a place called Pathankot ? 
A. Pathankot is on the way to Dharmeala. 
Q 
A 


en 


. They were then brought to Lahore ? 
. Yes. I~ 

Q. When they were first brought to Lahore, are you 
in a position to tell me whether they were brought hand- 
cuffed ? A 

A. I cannot tell you; it is beyond my jurisdiction. 

Q. Are you in a position to tell me after they were 
brought to Lahore, whether they were put in solitary 
cells and if so, for how long? : 

A. T cannot, I am afraid. 

Q. It is said that special instructions were issued to 
do that? Are you aware of that ? 

A. My jurisdiction does not extend to Lahore. 

Q. I want to put one question with regard to what 
you said about the revolt in Amritsar City and its being 
in a state of warfare with the authorities. How long, 
in your view, did this state of warfare continue? All 
the time that Martial Law was in force ? 

A. The control of the city was resumed after the 13th. 

Q. You thought that this state of warfare, as you 
describe, continued from the 10th to the 13th ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. I take it that tho measures that were taken during 
that period were on the footing that Amritsar was in a 
state of warfare against the Crown ? 

A. I think that is very near tho situation. 
the feeling that we were near to another 57. 

Q. Were these measures dictated by the view that 
you regarded Amritsar as in a state of warfare against 
the Crown ? 

A. I should think it was very near to that. I do not 
draw fine distinctions between warfare and rebellion. 


There was 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— ' 


Q. I propose to ask you a few questions. First about 
Jallianwala Bagh. Can you tell us during the time you 
were Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, if Jallianwala 
Bagh was ever used for meetings other than political ? 

A. I do not think so. I was there for a short time. 
Ido not remember it. 

Q. During the period of 6 weeks I think it was entirely 
used for political meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before the firing took place on the 13th had news 
come throngh to Amritsar of the happenings at Lahore 
on the 10th ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Also of the murders at Kasur, the burning of Kasur, 
attacks on a train at Kasur, all these things ? 

A. Yes; it had come throughout the Province. 

Q. One question was asked by one of tho members 
and you indicated that having regard to the happenings 
on the 10th at Amritsar itself you saw that they were 
consistent with a sudden rising without premeditation, 
but that your own impression was that there were indi- 
cations of organisation and leadership ? Is that so ? 


A, Yes. 

Q. Were Drs, Satyapal and Kitchlew leaders, among 
others in Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Were they tried by the Commission at Lahore 
presided over by a Judge of the High Court ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did that Commission specifically find as a fact 
that there was an organised conspiracy ? 

(At this stage Pandit Jaget Narayan objected to this 
question being put, as the findings of the Commission 
could be seen by the Committee.) 


Mr. Ganpat Rai (interrupting) asked, before another 
question was put to the witness hy the Government 
Advogate, whether the Committee could in fairness 
allow the Government Advocate to cross-examine the 
witness in the absence of there being another party 
representing the public. 

The President:—Anyone who desires to examine 
may make an application intimating to us previously 
in whose behalf and for the elucidation of what points 
he wants to appear. But it is quite impossible during 
the course of the examination of a particular witness 
for anyone to step in and interfere. 

Mr. Herbert continuing :— 

Q. Could you tell me, Mr. Irving, whether as a fact, 
the Commission found that Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew 
were the main leaders ? 

(At this stage again Sir C. H. Setalvad objected to the 
question.) 

Mr. Herbert continuing said: I was simply referring 
to that question to arrive at the decision of the Commis- 
sion : “ they further found that . also the occurrences 
of the 10th were due to the sayings and doings of the 
leaders at. Amritsar.” 

The President ruled that the witness could not be 
asked about the findings of the Commission. 

Mr, Herbert continuing :-— 

Q. Another question that was put by one of the members 
of the Committee was that with regard to the deportation 
of Kitchlew and Satyapal; you said that that was done 
hy the Government of the Punjab itself and that you 
had no recollection of having recommended it. Are 
there other sources of information available to the 
Government which were not available to the district 
officer oven in respect of particular persons living within 
the officer's jurisdiction ? 

A. Yes; for example the C, I. D. sends in reports of 
any meetings, before I know about them. 


Q. I put it to you in another way. Are you aware 
of the fact, for instance, that in the case of Dr. Kitchlew, 
he was ordered not to speak at any meetings in Amritsar 
District and that he went outside the Amritsar District 
and addressed meetings ? 

A, I remember that. 

Q. There are other sources of information in that way ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In regard to the order that was proclaimed by 
General Dyer by beat of drum on the 13th before the 
firing, you told us you were personally present when 
it was translated to the crowd. The concluding words 
were “ Any such procession or gathering of 4 men will be 
looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly and 
dispersed by force of arms.” Can you say that when 
translated the words were “@oli se halaya jayega” 2 
Do you have any recollection ? 

A. I think it was something like that, 
the words ‘ thithar bithar hoga.” 

Q. Before this proclamation was issued, had you 
yourself issued some similar proclamation on the 11th ? 

A, I issued an order on the llth that no mectings of 
any kind would be allowed. I issued that early on the 
llth. I did not know how far it was pro Iaimed. It 
was done as well as could be. 

Q. That troops would restore order in Amritsar and 
use force, if necessary. No gathering of persons or 
procession of any sort will be allowed. All gatherings 
would be fired on. Any persons leaving the city in 


I recollect 
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groups of more than 4 will be fired on. Respectable 
persons should keep indoors. Is that it ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Your attention was directed to the fact that the 
military authorities inflicted punishment of whipping 
on 6 particular individuals within the lane where Miss 
Sherwood was assaulted and you were asked whether 
that punishment was inflicted in respect of anything 
connected with the assault on Miss Sherwood herself. 
You said ‘No.’ Is it not a fact that these individuals 
who were so punished by whipping in that ‘particular 
lane were in the fort under arrost for the assault on 
Miss Sherwood ? 

A. Yes. 

[Mr. Herbert then invited attention .to the witness 
being questioned during the opening of the examination 
in regard to a poster put up at the Town Hall and handed 
over the original poster * bearing the signature of Mr. 
Justice Broadway to the President.) 

The witness then withdrew. 


ANNEXURE A. 


A situation has arisen in which there is reason to 
believe that a mob from the city will attempt to approach 
the District Court House with the intention of overawing 
by foree or show of criminal force the constituted 
authorities. 


And I consider that action to prevent this is neceasary 
to prevent a riot. 

I therefore under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, 
direct that no body of persons exceeding five in number, 
and no individual members of a body of persons whose 
demeanour appears subvertive of the public tranquillity, 
shall cross any of the railway bridges and crossings 
leading from the City to Civil Lines or, Cantonments 
until further orders. 

And I dircct all magistrates and other persons respon- 
siblo for the maintenance of public order to treat any 
persons contravening this order as an unlawful assembly 
and to disporse them. 


(MILES IRVING,’ 
District Magistrate. 
AMRITSAR, 
10th April 1919. 
ANNEXURE B. 
A Request. 
As long as the name of the Rowlatt Bill does not 
disappear from India, Hindus and Muhammadans should 


have no rest. Be ready to die and to kill. It is nothing. 
Hundreds of such laws they will have to withdraw. 


An humble person of the community. 


Mr. R. PLOMER, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. I beliove you are the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Amritsar ? 

A. Yos, Sir, I am. 

Q. On the evening of the 9th April did you get any 
instructions as regards the disposition of the police 
forces on the following days ? 

A. Yes, I did at the Deputy Commissioner’s houso. 
The instructions I got were to have an Armed Resorvo 
under Inspector Marshall to hold the Police Lines Level 
Crossing and the mounted police to remain in tho Lines. 
In the city there were to be threo Armed Rosorves of 
25 mon each under Deputy Supcrintendont of Police 
Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan and the City Inspector Muham- 
mad Ashraf Khan. I had to take my orders from the 
Deputy Commissioner and also to havo information 
conveyed to the Officer Commanding tho Station as 
regards the movements of any mobs in the city. 

Q. In consequence of tho instructions that you recoived 
on the 9th what did you do on tho 10th of April ? 

A. Early on the 10th of April I telephoned my orders 
to the Lines Officer about the first Reserve and the 
mounted police on the Level Crossing, and also told him 
what ho was to do at the Kotwali where wo had three 
Armed Reserves, City and Divisional Police. I also 
intimated to him to goto Deputy Suporintendont of 
Police Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan, who would be the Senior 
Officor in command. 

Q. About what time did you give those instructions ? 

A. I suppose about 7 or 8 in tho morning. 

Q. After you had given those instructions what did you 
yourself do ? 

A. I rode out later on to the Mall, and I waited thero 
until Mr. Rehill passed up in the motor car. Two motors 
went with the deporteos, Mr. Rehill boing in chargo. 
After that passod I rode into the Deputy Commissioner's 
compound, and I told him that I was now going to 
telephone to the city police and the line police to stand 
to. 

Q. Did you do that ? 

A. I did that from my house, and I then myself waited 
for a telephonic message from the City Inspector. I 
received the first mossage at about 11 or 11-30 to say 


. * Apnexure,B, 


that there were mobs on the move, and that they were 
going to the Aitchison Park. I then telephoned up to 
the Deputy Commissioner that I had come away to the 
kutchery, and I rode up to the kutchery and? informed 
him. 

Q. Did you reccive any further message ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner and myself walked 
into the Tolephono Room in the Police Office. As we 
got thore wo received a second message from the City 
Inspector to tho effect that the mobs were going out of 
the city and assembling in the Aitchison Park under 
the leadership of Bugga and Ratto with the idea to 


~ demand the release of the deportecs. 


Q. Who are these two men, Bugga and Ratto, to 
whom you refer ? 5 

A. Bugga and Ratto are two mon who were convicted 
afterwards in the National Bank murder cases. They 
wero really Kitchlew’s lieutenants, 

Q. What wore they by profession ? 

A. TI believe both used to carry on some sort of bro- 
kerage in tho sale of houses in the city, but Bugga had s 
gambling den at onc time. He was also a head of a gang 
of hooligans and had a lot of riff-raffs under him. 

Q. Were they men of influence over the mob ? 

A. They were men of influenco over the mob. 

Q. What steps did you take thon ? 

A. I informed the Doputy Commissioner immediately 
of the other mossage, and I told him that I was galloping 
to inform the Officer Commanding tho troops. As 
arranged I at once galloped to the Ram Bagh to inform 
the Officer Commanding the troops, who was out posting 
mounted pickets at the points he was to hold, and even- 
tually I found him at the Railway Station. I informed 
him at the Railway Station, galloped back with him 
to tho Ram Bagh and left him there with his infantry. 
From thore I wont on to the Police Lines where I had 
an Armed Reserve of 25 mon under a Sub-Inspectcr 
and a few mounted police with whom I hurried to the 
Railway Foot Bridge and intercepted the mob. 

Q. Had you any othor police ? 

A. Yes, I had also 6 or 7 Sowars with me. 

Q. Your force consisted of those ? 

A. 24 foot police and 7 mounted police. 

Q. When you reached tho Railway Foot Bridge. how 
did’you find tho stato of the mob,? 
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A. T went from the Church direction and not from 
the Civil Lines because I know that the mob had collected 
near the Foot Bridge. Ammunition Column Pickets 
consisted of four men, two Europeans and two Indians, 
They were stoned by the mob, and had fallen back to 
the crossroads beyond Madan’sshop. The two Europeans 
wero dismounted and the two Indians were holding tho 
horses. : 

Q. What arms had these Europeans ? 

A. One had a rovolver and the othor a rifle. Thero 
were two or three bodies in front of Madan’s shop. Tho 
crowd had oxtended right away to the Hall Gate and 
the Aitchison Park. I advanced and the crowd fell 
back to the Foot Bridgo. 

Q. At what timo would this be ? 

A. I did not look at the timo, but it was about 1 
o'clock. 

Q. Could you arrive by the time firing had taken 
place 2 

A. In front of this column pic!.ct two or threo 
bodies were lying. 

Q. Did you hear firing ? 

A. I did not hear the shots. 

Q. What action did you take at this point near Madan’s 
shop ? 

a I advanced towards the crowd and brought up my 
mon and within 40 yards of the crowd, with guns loaded 
with buckshot at the ready position, when Sardar Gurdial 
Singh Salihria, Bar.-at-Law, and two or threo other 
members of the local Bar rushed forward and asked 
me ppt fo fire, and said that they would take the mob 
back to the city. I agreed to this. Tho mob was 
induced to retire by these gentlemen, and eventually 
they went dowa towards the Telegraph Office leaving 
the Foot Bridge and the Railway Line which were practi- 
cally clear by the time the Military Picets, Somersets 
under Brown, arrived. The Foot and Railway Over- 
Bridges wero immediately taken over by the Military, 
and a police pichet of 24 men were to hold the Railway 
Level Crossing. 

Q. Was Mr. Irving present during this time ? 

A. I saw Mr. Irving bofore the infantry arrived, and 
Ithink he rode down towards the hutchery side after 
that. 

Q. Did you seo him afterwards ? 


* A. Yes, I saw him afterwards when the Over-Bridge. 


was attacked. 

Q. You say the mob rotired in consequence of the 
intervention of the gentlemen you reforred to. How far 
did they fall back ? : 

A. They fell back to the other sido towards the Tole- 
graph Office. In fact after the firing the mob began 
dwindling away from the rear. I cannot tell exactly 
the number, but it did very strongly. 

Q. Was it about this time when tho Railway Goods 
Yard was attacked ? 

A. Yes, it was about that time. There is ono point to 
temember, Sir. The mob that came out of the city 
were coming out from threo gates, Hall Gate, Hathi 
Gate and the Lohgarh Gato. Thoso coming from the 
Lohgarh Gate came clean across. 

Q. In what number? Can you give an idea ? 

A. I cannot tell you in what number they were col- 
lecting. When I arrived at the Foot Bridge it was just 
like a huge crowd from Madan’s shop to the Hall Gate 
and to the Aitchison Park. 

Q. That crowd must have consisted of many thousands ? 

A. Yes, many thousands ; I should say 30,000, 

Q. Did you know about the attack on the Railway 
Goods Yard ? 


A. That I heard about afterwards. I did not know 
at the time about Guard Robinson being murdered. 

Q. Was the Telegraph Office attacked and the property 
destroyed there ? 


A. Yes, the Telegraph Office was attacked from two 
sides, and I saw the mob rushing into the Telegraph 
Office from the Aitchison Park side and smashing the 
Telephone switchboard to bits, and one of the Indian 
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Sepoys belonging to the 54th Sikhs fired one or two shots 
against the crowd towards the Aitchison Park side. 

Q. What was the temper of the crowd which was 
dispersing in these directions ? 

A, The temper was a violent mood. Some were armed 
with lathis and some were armed with railings that they 
had pulled up and were brandishing these about. When 
I got there I heard that abusive language was being used 
towards us. 

Q. Did you actually see people attacking Mr. Pinto 
and Sergeant Rowlands ? 

A. Sergeant Rowlands was attacked far off near tho 
Rego Bridge. Mr. Pinfo, as far as I know, was attacked 
in his room. I did not sce it. 

Q. Had any attempt about this time been made by tho 
crowd to enter the Civil Lines ? 

A. After they retired from the Foot Bridge side a huge 
crowd was scen coming over to the Over-Bridge and they 
began stoning the Infantry Picket holding it. That mob 
was fired on by order of the Deputy Commissioner. 
T followed him after he tried to persuade the crowd to go 


’ back to the city. 


Q. Did you hear Mr. Irving endeavouring to get the 
crowd dispersed, and did you sec stones thrown at him ? 

A. Yes, I saw him. But he was not hit. 

Q. Did you see that second firing taking place after 
the destruction of the property of tho Telegraph Office 
and the Station ? 

A, Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you sce any indication of the blazing from 
certain fires of tho city itself ? 

A. From the Over-Bridge after that firing. I oould 
see the smoke rising inside the city close to Hall Gate, 
especially from the Preaching Hall and then from tho 
buildings inside the city. 

Q. Did you see the mob had done destruction 2. Was 
it the same. mob or a different mob that was fired on by 
Mr. Irving’s orders ? 

A. That I cannot say. There were hundreds of people. 

Q. Did these burnings occur simultancously or somo 
time after ? 

A. Simultaneously. I could not tell you exactly when 
the Banks were burnt or the Town Hall. When the Banks 
were burnt I was inside. 

Q. Did you go to the city immediately after ? 

A. I went into the city at 12 o’clock that night with tho 
Military Column. 

Q. Did men under you fire in obedience to Mr. Irving’s 
orders ? 

A. Those men were not under me, but they were under 
the Military Pickets. 

Q. I think at about 2 p.m. a number of Gurkhas arrived ? 

A. Yes, they arrived at the Railway Station at about 
2 p.m. When that Troops Special came in from the 
Jullundur side they were detrained at the station and 
marched into the Fort, and then they came on to duty at 
the Bridges. 

Q. Later on in the evening did other troops arrive ? 

A. A detachment from Lahore Cantonment and Jullun- 
dur arrived later on. 

Q. You went off into the city about midnight. 

A. We were escorted by a strong force. I went simply 
as a guide up to the Kotwali. 

Q. In what state was the city ? 

A. When we went into the city the streets were all 
deserted. 

Q. Did you get the charred remains of Messrs. Stewart 
and Scott of the National Bank ? 

A. Yes. I got the remains of Messrs. Stewart and Scott 
of the National Bank, and I got Messrs. Thompson and 
Ross of the Chartered Bank, Jarman, Municipal Engineer, 
and Sergeant Parsonage—all of whom had taken refuge 
at the Kotwali. 

Q. Were you in the city on the 11th April ? 

A. I went at night. 

Q. With whom did you go ? 

A, With the military force under tho Officer Com- 
manding. 

Q. Who was he? 
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A. I don’t know who he was. 

Q. On the 11th was any business being done in the city ? 

A. The shops were all closed. 

Q. Did something occur on the 12th ? 

A. They began to open their shops on the 15th. 

Q. On the second day were a number of ringleaders 
of the mob arrested ? 

A, Yes. on tho 12th. 
some others were arrested ? 

Q. Who else were present ? 

A. General Dyer and Mr. Donald. The General went 
from the other end. Bugga was arrested whero I was 
and Dina Nath was arrested where General Dyer was. 

Q. They were protected by military force ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any meeting held that evening in the city 
by the public ? 

A. On the 12th there was a public mecting held in the 
Hindu Sabha High School demanding the release of the 
deportes. 

Q. Did you know when it took place ? 

A, No.” That was reported by the City Inspector. 
I do not know whether it was reported on the following 
morning. 

Q. When was the order issued against holding meetings ? 

A, You mean General Dyer's. The proclamation was 
issued on the 13th. The General went round himself in 
person. 

Q. Were you in the city ? 

A, Twas with him. 

Q. Will you indicate the way in which his proclamation 
was made known to the public ? 

A. The proclamation was read by the Naib Tahsildar, 
He read this out in Urdu. He explained to the people in 
Punjabi. 

Q. At how many different places ? 

A, From about 18 to 20 places. 

Q. What was tho gist of the oxplanation that was 
given to the people in Punjabi ? 

A. That no public meeting would be permitted, that 
if any mectings were held in contravention of the procla- 
mation they would be dispersed by military foroc. 

Q. Were you in the city in the afternoon ? 

_A. I was with General Dyer. 

“Q. Were you at Jallianwala Bagh when firing took 
place ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. What time did that occur ? 

A, I suppose at 4 or 6 in tho afternoon. 
tell the exact time. 

Q. When did you come to know that the meeting was 
being held in Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A. The City Inspector sent out a report that a ‘moeting 
at Jallianwala Bagh was bei ing held. 

Q. Will you explain what occurred in Jallianwala Bagh 
in your own languago ? 

A. General Dyer with 25 Gurkhas and 25 Baluchis 
armed entered the Bagh by that: narrow lance on the raised 
ground, Gurkhas on the left and Baluchis on the right, 
and with all people in front. There was a meeting taking 
place in front. The crowd was seated down on the ground. 
Somebody was addressing the mocting when firing took 
place. 

Q. How far was the meeting from the Bagh ? 


Bugga and Dina Nath and 


I cannot 


A, When I entered the Bagh the meeting was at about * 


150 yards distance. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to the crowd ? 

A. When firing commenced the crowd was rushing in 
opposite direction. 

Q. You did not see what occurred prior to the firing ? 

A, No, 

Q. Had you been with General Dyer ? 

A, I was coming in. 

Q. Were you much behind him ? 

A. General Dyer was in front of us; an armed car 
was ahead of us. The armed car was left in the street. 

Q. How long after you got into the Bagh did the firing 
continue? , 

A. I suppose about 10 minutes. 


Q. During the time the firing continued what was the 
crowd doing ? 

A. Trying to escape as far as they could. 

Q. Did you know how that crowd had been called 
together ? 

A. After the General Officer Commanding’s proclama- 
tion about 3 persons with an empty kerosene tin went 
round announcing that the meeting would be held. It 
must be when the General left the city. No one followed. 

Q. Did you hear any one announcing the meeting ? 

A. No. 

Q. After the firing took place at the Bagh what did 
you do? 


A. Troops marched back to the Kotwali. The General 
and I came along with them. 

Q. In what state was the city then ? 

A. We only passed through the Bazar. People were 


coming and going. Some people put on a sullen mood. 
Shops were all closed. People were hanging about. 

Q. Shops remained closed on the 14th April ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And on the 15th a meeting was held and was 
addressed by the General Officer Commanding ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting ? 

A, I was present and the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. What announcement was made in your presence ? 

A, The Gencral impressed on the people that it was 
their duty to open their shops, and if they do so he was 
ready to assist them. Thcy all consented to it and the 
shops were opened. 

Q. The mecting was between the General and the 
leading citizens of Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. It was attended by pleacers and leading 
citizens. 

Q. The mecting was to get the business resumed. 
Had that the desired result ? 

A. Shops began opening by that evening. All shops 
were practically opened. 


By the Howble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. On the 13th when the Officer Commanding went 
with the party were you so close behind as to be able to 
hear, before you got through the lane, the first shot of 
firing ? 

A. I could not exactly. There were buildings between. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On the 10th when you saw the crowd first, they 
were coming to the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow ? 

A. They wero coming to the Foot Bridge from the city. 

Q. You did not learn anything as to where they were 
going ? 

A. No. 

Q. What was their intention in going to the Deputy 
Commissioner if they were going to him ? 

A. In connection with the arrest of Satyapal and 
Kitchlew. 

Q. Before it came to the Foot Bridge that crowd had 
come through the city ? 

‘A. It must have. 

Q. And on its way it passed the Town Hall and the 
Banks ? 

A, As I saw the crowd came up through the gates. 
Some portion must have passed the Town Hall and the 
Banks. 

Q. And on that occasion, they did not do anything to 
tho Banks or to the Town Hall ? 

A, They did not do anything to the buildings. 

Q. You were not present at the first firing ? 

A, No. 

Q. When you came you found the picket driven back ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you saw Gurdayal Singh and three others 
when you arrived ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These people were inducing the crowd to go back, 
and there were people who were going over the Railway 
Line by the Foot Bridge ? 
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A. Yes, 

Q. The crowd had already been fired on once ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. These two people were able to induce them to clear 
the Foot Bridge and the Railway Linc as you have men- 
tioned ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When the second firing took place, were you present 
at the time ? 

A. I was, 

Q. Mr. Irving stated that at that time Gurdayal Singh 
and another were making efforts to induce the crowd to 
disperse. Did they make two attempts? Did they 
succeed in each of them or was there one attempt ? 

A. Thero may be two attempts because they were 
still making that attempt. 

Q. Mr. Irving said that he was reluctant to fire because 
they might be hurt. Did you hear that ? 

A, Mr. Irving must have said that. 

Q. When Mr. Gurdayal Singh was making efforts to 
induce the crowd to disperse, did any firing take place at 
that time from the Telegraph Office ? 

A. I do not know. There were many firings. 

Q. When was tho firing from the Telegraph Offices ? 
Was it before the second firing ordered by Mr. Irving ? 

A. That was long before the second firing. 

Q. That was in the opposite direction ? 

A. Towards the Aitchison Park side. 

Q. That was not directed towards the railway line ? 

A, No. 

Q. In the city after the 10th there was no act of 
violence ? 

A. There were no acts of violence. * 

Q. On tho 11th orders issucd in connection with the 
funeral procession were obeycd ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what these orders were ? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there any trouble ? 

A. No. 

Q. And on tho 12th you made arrests of tho people 
that you have mentioned ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 13th the order was promulgated by the 
General against holding mectings ? 


A. Yes. : 

Q. 13th is also a Baisakhé day festival ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That day is of importance ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Many people come to Amritsar from outlying 
villages ? 

A. Thoy do. 


Q. So they had on that occasion ? 

A. Well, much less in number than usual. 

Q. There was also another fair ? 

A. Yes. There was also a horse and cattle fair. 

Q-You say that the order was proclaimed at 18 to 20 
places about prohibiting the mectings. Were you present 
at all ? 

A. I went round with the General. 

Q. When you were going about promulgating these 
orders were the strects deserted as they were on the 
previous day ? 
~ A. Peoplo were collecting whorover they liked. People 
in the immediate vicinity and adjacent street were coming 
together. 

Q. Did you go first to the Jallianwala Bagh or did you 
and the General go to the place together ? 

A, I went separately. 

Q. Whon did you hear first of the meeting being held ? 

1, We had a report from the City Inspector. 

Q. Where were you at the time ? 

A. I was at the Rambagh Gate, the Military Head- 
quarters. 

Q. General Dyer was also there ? 

A. Yes. His forco was also there. 

Q. He took Gurkhas and Baluchis himsclf. Were they 
at the Military Headquarters ? 


A. Yes, at the Military Headquarters. 

Q. Did you start together or how ? 

A. He was in his own motor car. 
Superintendent of Police. 

Q. General Dyer was in his own motor car, you and 
the Superintendent in another car. Was it at a distance ¢ 
. It was following the Gencral’s car. 

. At what distance ? 

+ Not very far behind. 

. Was the car in sight ? 

Yes. 

. Were the pickets taken up on the way ? 
I think the picket met him at Kotwali. 

Q. He must have stopped there a little to give instruc- 
tions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You must have come up by that time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your car had the first car in sight ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Gurkhas and Baluchis were going on foot 2? Were 
they keeping abreast with the General or were they all 
ahead of the General’s car or immediately behind ? 

A, Gurkhas were ahead or behind his car. 

Q. And the Baluchis were in front ? = 

A. Yes. 

S ee car could not be going at a very high specd ? 

. No. 

Q. Your car must be immediately behind ? 

A. We were behind the armoured car. 

Q. You had the General’s car in front, then the 
armoured car and then your car ? 

A. That was the order. 

Q. One car must be immediately following the other ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you reached the small lane leading up to the 
Bagh you must have arrived there almost immediately. 

A, I supposo a minute or two after. 

Q. When you arrived into the lane you saw Gurkhas 
and Baluchis actually in tho act of firing ? 

« Yes. 

When you saw tho people they were running away ? 
. Yes. 

You did not see people sitting down at the lecture ? 
- No. 

When you arrived the firing was going on? 

. Yes. 

ale crowd was running in every dircction ? 

es. 

And after you arrived firing 

10 minutes ? 

A, About 10 minutes. 

Q. All the time the crowd attempted to run away ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you stop there ? 

A. Immediately after the firing was over I marched 
back and followed the General. 

Q. When tho General went away were there any people 
still there ? 

A. There were people still pouring out. 

Q. You went with the General back to the Military 

Headquarters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take any measures with regard to the killed 
and wounded in the Bagh ? 

A. No. 

Q. You never thought of doing so ? 

. A. I received no orders to take action. 

Q. Nor did it suggest itself to any one that it should 
be done ? 

A, It is not my business, 

Q. That night did you do anything in connection with 
the Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A, No. 

Q. You said that people on the 13th and 14th were in 

a sullen mood 2? On both days ? 

A, Yes. I found the city in a sullen mood. 
Q. After the firing that happened at 4 and 5 o'clock 

did you find that the streets were deserted ? 


I was with the 
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A. There were people coming through the Bazar. 

Q. You found the streets as usual, not at work ? 

A. Shops were not opened. 

Q. Do you mean to say they were not keeping indoors ? 

A. I do not think they could havo heard what had 
happened. 

Q. You spoke of the meeting of the 15th between the 
General and the leading citizens ; by citizens, whom do 
you mean ? 

A. Magistrates, Ward mombors, mombers of the local 
bar and wealthy people. 

Q. Was Mr. Irving present ? 

A. Yes. 


By Major General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. In the fourth paragraph of your statement what 
do you mean by ‘in the meanwhile,” do you mean 
between the two firings, or after the last firing, or before 
the first firing? Have you any idea at what period 
that happened ? 

A. It was certainly before the second firing. I could 
not tell you the exact time that Guard Robinson was 
murdered. It was certainly before the firing on the 
Over-Bridge. 

Q. The time between the two firings was how much 
approximately ? 

i, About an hour or an hour and-a-half I should say. 

Q. Now, coming for a moment to the Jallianwala Bagh, 
you say that the firing continued for about 10 minutes, 
after you got in? 

A. Roughly, I could not say exactly. 

Q. Was it continuous ell that time 2? Woes the firing 
going on the whole of that period from the time you 
entered till the time the final shot was fired ? 

A. It was independent firing. 

Q. That is to say it wes not volley firing, still it was 
going on? 

A. Yes. \ 

Q. When you say it was independent firing, was it 
directed in any way ; that is to say, were there any orders 
directing it ? 

A, They were firing on the crowd. 

Q. Was it rapid firing ? 

A. I should say ordinary independent: 

Q. But independent firing can be rapid too ? 

A. I don’t think it was rapid. 

Q. Each man was loading and firing ? 

A. I could not say whether they were using their 
magazines or whether the magazines were cut off. 

Q. Not very rapid do you think ? 

A. I do not think it was rapid fire. 

Q. And there were no orders given from the com- 
mence fire to the ovase fire ? 

A I heard none. 

Q. There were no orders given directing tho fire on 
to certain portions of the crowd so far ss you heard ? 

A. No. 

Q. When the firing ceased had it continued practi- 
cally till most of the crowd were out of the Bagh ? 

A. No, all the crowd had not got away when tho 
firing ceased. 

Q. Half of them, two thirds of them, or a great number 
of them ? 

A, There were o great number still up against the 
wall. 

Q. But all trying to get away ? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. There wes a mecting at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house on the night of the 9th, and you were present 
at that meeting ? 

Yes. 

Q. The result of that mceting you have put down in 
these words:—‘It was expected that the errest of 
Drs. Kitchlev and Satyapal would cause s cortain 
amount of excitement.’ Do you wish to modify your 
statement in ony way ? 

A, No. 


Q. Were there any charges of corruption and bribery 
made against your subordinates and agzinst the police 
in gencral at Amritsar ? 

A. I believe there have been. 

Q. I believe you are certain thet no houses were bummed 
and no person was killed before the firing ? 

A. No, I cannot say that any one was murdered before 
that first firing, or houses burned. I won’t sey about 
Guard Robinson and Sergeant Rowlands ; I know noth- 
ing about them. 

Q. When you arrived you had not seen the first stone 
throwing at all with your own eyes ? 

A. No; I saw the road littered with stones. 

Q. When you arrived what was the distance between 
the four men standing behind some culvert and the 
first troops ; how many yards ? 

A, About 100 to 150 yards. 

Q. At that time, the first time, did they make any 
attempt in your presence to rush the picket ? 

A. No, I passed through that picket and came up in 
front of the mob. 

Q. The first time when they were a hundred yards 
apart, did they in your presence make any attempt to 
rush the picket and try to decrease the distance between 
the picket and themselves ? 

A. No, they were standing in front of Madan’s shop. 

Q. There was no attempt, so far as you are aware, 
to rush the picket ? 

A, No. 

Q. And I think that the mob, which was standing 
near Madan’s building, was more than a thousand ? 

A, The mob extended from Madan’s right awey to 
Hall Gate. 

Q. May I take it that they were about one thousand? 

A, Down below the Foot Bridge? There must have 
been « couple of thousands there, and they were on the 
Foot Bridge. 

Q. After the first firing did you remain all along there 
or did you leave the place ? 

A. I remained there till about 12 o’clock at night at 
that Foot Bridge. 

Q. Mr. Irving arrived about an hour and a half after 
you did at that spot ? 

A. I saw him very shortly after I orrived there. 

Q. Were any injuries reported by the police on that 
day as having been caused by the throwing of stones? 

A, None that I know of. 

Q. Was anybody treated for injury or wounds ? 

A. A non-commissioned officer in charge of the picket 
on the overbridge had his wounds dressed at the Station 
Hospital. 

Q. Any one else ? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. From your statement I understand that the two 
pleaders were sble to persuade the crowd to clear the 
railway line before the arrival of the infantry, is not 
that so ? 

A, There were more than two. 
had two or three with him. 

Q. That was before the arrival of the infantry ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It wes not the fear of the infantry that induced 
them to clear the line ? 

A, No, the pleaders induced them to go back. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to go to the city on 
the 11th and 12th ? 

A. I did not go to the city on the 11th in the day; 
I went at night. 

Q. There was communication between you and the 
Kotwali ? Messengers used to come ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were these messengers molested ? 

A, Thoy usod to come from the back of the city. 

Q. Was thore any complaint of messengers coming 
to you from the Kotwali being molested by the mob? 

A, Thero was @ bicycle orderly of mine who was 
molested. : 

Q. How was he molested ? 

A. Ho was pulled off his bike, 


I said Gurdayal Singh 
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Q. Why? Was it because, there being a hartal, he 
was asked not to ride on his bike? . 

A. No, simply because he was a policeman I suppose. 

Q. Was any attempt made to burn the Kotwali or 
incite the people against it ? 

A. I do not know of any attempt being made on the 
Kotwali. 

Q. Were any reports made to you to: that effect ? 

A. No. 

Q. Will you kindly describe the route by which you 
went for the purpose of making that proclamation ? 
One Deputy Sahib was in a bamboo cart ? 

A. No, a Naib-Tahsildar. 

Q. And that bamboo cart was followed by General 
Dyer’s motor ? 

A. Yes, General Dyer’s motor and other motors—of 
the Superintendent of Police and others. 

Q. From the time you entered the city till the time 
you got out of the city did-the General get out of the 
motor ? 

A. I do not know, I do not think so. 

Q. In Amritsar you cannot go in a motor in every 
lane and every street ? 

A, No, not everywhere. 

Q. Therefore I would like to know at what place the 
bamboo cart entcred the city ; describe the route ? 

A. We started from the Town Hall, round by the 
Octroi Office into Hall street, down Hall street, by Hall 
Gate to Hathi Gate to Lohgarh Gate, from Lohgarh Gate 
to Bhab Sant Singh, Bhairon ka Astan, Bazar Chitta 
Katra, Chowk Chitta Katra, Bazar Killa Bhangian, 
Bazar Katra Karam Singh, Chowk Katra Karam Singh, 
Chowk Nimak Mandi, Chowk Killa Bhangian, Bazar 
Gandawala, Bazar Bagh Jhanda Singh. Chowk Mulla 
Singh, Majith Mandi, Loha Mandi, Talab Tunda, Chowk 
Phulanwala, Chowk K. Dulo, Chowk Lohgarh and out 
by Lohgarh Gate. 

Q. And you finished this by 3 o’clock ? 

A. It must have taken quite two hours. 

Q. I think, being a police officer, you can understand 
Punjabi and Urdu ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Will you kindly give me the exact words, cither 
Urdu or Punjabi, of how the Proclamation was trans- 
lated ? 

A, I cannot give you the exact words but it was to 
the effect... 

Q. I want, if you can give it, the translation. 

A. I cannot give you the exact words. 

Q. Just see your statement, you said no public mecting 
would be permitted, and, if held, would be dispersad by 
the military ? 

A. Yes, by rifle fire. 

Q. Why do you say this, that there will be a use of 
fire? Why do you not mention it in vour statement ? 
That is why, I say you have modified it to-day ? 

A. I did not think of it at the time I wrote that state- 
ment. 

Q. How was this translated in Punjabi ? 

A. It was translated in Punjabi by the Naib-Tabsil- 
dar. It was read out in Urdu. 

Q. Will you kindly give me the words ? 

A. As I say, I cannot give you the exact words ; the 
Naib-Tahsildar will be able to tell you that exactly. 

Q. Were there any words in the Proclamation corres- 
ponding to “‘ by fire ?” 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You did not hear people saying goli mar dcga? 

A. I heard the Naib-Tubsildar saying goli se chitr 
phitr ho jaega (laughter). 

President :—There should be no demonstration of any 
description by any member of the audience. It is only 
on those conditions that this enquiry is to be conducted 
in public. 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Were you present on tho 12th in the city or 
outside the city where there was a crowd of pcople 
assembled ? 


A. Yes, I was with the General. 

Q. And the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police. ; 

Q. At what place was this crowd ? 

A, Sultan Wing Gate. 

Q. And they dispersed on the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner ? 

A. Yes, they all fell back to the other end of the 
street ; you could see the crowds at the other end of 
the street. But they did not come in tho way of the 
troops when they marched down to the Kotwali. 

Q. Was there any special meeting of the crowd 
anywhere which was dispersed by the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. Those are the only crowds that 1 know .of. 

Q. From the evening of the 10th up to the evening 
of the 15th was there any recrudescence of crimes ? 
Any more crimes committed ? 

A. Do you mean ordinary crimes ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I think, during martial law we had very little 
crime. 

Q. In the city I suppose on the 11th, 12th and 13th 
you had no control and therefore there was no martial 
law in the city ? 

A. There was martial law, but there was very little 
crime reported. 

Q. Was not the whole police force removed from the 
city in these days ? 

A, No. 

Q. The ordinary police were there ? 

A. Yes. 

- Q. And they were doing their ordinary duty of night 
watch ? 

A. No, the night beat duty had been removed, tho 
men were in tho four divisions and there were a certain 
number in reserve in the Kotwali. 

Q. And during these days who kept the watch and 
ward during the night time ? 

A. There were night patrols sent out, but I do not 
shine there were any sent out for the 10th, 1lth and 
12th. 

Q. Is it not true that during some of these dates the 
arrangement was made by the pcople themselves to watch 
the streets and the lanes in the night time ? 

A. So I heard. 

Q. Was it as an act of defiance against the author: 
ities, or was it due to the fact that the polico were re- 
moved and they tried to maintain proper order in the 
night time ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. From after what had happened -on tho 10th to 
the morning of the 15th can you tell mo any specific 
thing which happened at Amritsar from which it could 
be inferred that the people wore openly defying the 
authority of the Government ? 

A, Well, there was an attempt on the Tarn Taran,— 
are you alluding to tho city only ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Beyond the looting of provisions that were being 
sent to the Fort for the ladies and children there, I do 
not know of any other act of violence. 

Q. Was any inhabitant of the city convicted for loot- 
ing those provisions ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. And on what date did this take place ? 

A, That I could not say cither, it happened on more 
than one occasion I believe. 

Q. You cannot say whether it was between the 10th 
and 16th or after the 15th ? 

A. I am not sure of the day or the date. 

Q. Was there a third firing on the 10th ? 


A. No, only two firings, beyond the odd shots I said 
I heard towards the Telegraph Office. 
Q. What was the time when the last firing took place ? 


A. It would be hard to say; I could not tell you the. 
exact time. 
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Q. Now when you were going on translating that 
Proclamation of General Dyer, had you any conversation 
with tho crowds in the strects, or did you just stand up 
and translate the thing ? 

A. I was not with the Naib- Tahsildar, I was far be- 
hind with the Superintendent of Police, in his motor 
car. 

Q. Had you any conversation with any of the citizens 
or any of the crowd ? 

A. No. 

Q. And when you were coming back after the firing 
on tho 13th you passed through Hall Bazaar, you did 
not go into any portion of the city ? 

A. No. 


Q. Whore is the Baisakhé fair held ? 

A. You mean tho bathing fair; at the Golden Temple 
tank. 

Q. Did you go to the Golden Temple to proclaim 
this ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you not informed by the police that there 
was a mecting held on the 12th and that it was decided 
there to hold a meeting on the 13th ? 

A. I was informed of the meoting of the 12th in the 
Hindu Sabha High School, but I do not remember 
being informed that a meeting was also to be hold at 
Jallianwala Bagh next day. 

Q. Have you got any reasons for velioving that if, 
instead of firing at once, a display of military force had 
becn made, it would havo becn sufficient to disperse that 
crowd at Jallianwala Bayh ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. It might have ? >: 

A. Everything is possiblo. 

Q. Is it not o fact that as soon as thoy saw soldiers 
coming on that raised platform they began to rush away 
from the Bagh ? 

A. I did not get in with the soldiers, but I was told 
afterwards that when the firing started the man on 
tho chair called out that it was blank ammunition that 
was being used and not to run away. 

Q. I do not want that hearsay statoment, that is not 
my question. 

A. Well, I did not como in with the svldicrs. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the arrest of different 
persons on subsequent days? On the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, onwards ? 

A. Only on the 12th personally. 

Q. And you know nothing about the arrest of different 
people in Amritsar City ? 

A. I used to be prescnt in the Kotwali and the arrests 
used to be made by the subordinate police and the 
c. 1. D. 

Q. Is it a fact that respectable people were hand- 
cuffed in couples and marched through the city ? 

A. When the prisonors were sent out from the Kotwali, 
that is, whon the lock-ups were overcrowded, prisoners 
had to bo sent out to the sub-jail and the cage in the 
Rambagh, and they wore hand-ouffed and sent out. 

Q. Were the majority of theso arrested persons kept 
for hours in exposed places in the sun during the noxt 
weok of their arrest ? 

A. No, I know nothing of that. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. In that long list of names you gave describing tho 
route the General took when his Proclamation was made, 
is that the route which would ordinarily be taken if 
Proclamations are being made, and would it embraco 
the points at which Proclamations might be made ordi- 
narily ? , 

A. Well, most of that route would come in. 

Q. Were there many parts of Amritsar loft out ? 

A. Tho part towards the Golden Tomple was left 
out. 

Q. Why was that omitted ? 

A. Well, the General wanted to get back, it was getting 
hot for the troops. 

Q. What time was this ? 


A. It must have been about 1 o’clock in the day when 
wo got back. 

Q. You say Sergeant Rowlands was on his way on 
foot to tho Municipal Power Houso from the Fort ? 

A. So I heard; I did not see him. 

Q. How far is Rego Bridge from the Fort ? 

A, I suppose about 200 or 300 yards. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. About this Proclamation of the General on the 
13th, which was tho first point where it was first pro- 
mulgated ? 

A, Just where the Town Hall Pust Office used to be. 

Q. At about what time ? 

A, About 11 or so. 

Q. Were there many pooplo there at that time or were 
they collected ? 

A. They were collected by beat of drum. 

Q. Where was tho drummer ? 

A. The drummer was with tho Naib-Tahsildar. 

Q. Where was the Naib-Tahsildar ? 

A. At the head of the procession in a bamboo cart 

Q. You first stopped near the Post Office and there 
people were collected by the beat of drum ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was the drum beaten standing there or was it 
sent round ? 

A. It was beaten at the spot where the drummer 
was standing, 

Q. Did he cry out anything or did he simply beat 
the drum ? 

A. I cannot say whether he cricd out anything. The 
people were beckonod to the spot by the Naib-Tahsildar 
and their attention was directed by the drum. 

Q. How many people collected ? 

A. I could not tell you. At almost every place we 
had a crowd of about 400 or 500. 

Q. How long did that proceeding take placo ? 

A. I cannot say. - 

Q. Half an hour or two or throe minutes ? 

A. I really da not know how long we spent at each 

lace. 

‘ Q. You have no idea of time at all. There were 20 
places on the journey, how long would that take going 
from point to point ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Altogether according to you about eight or ten 
thousand people were informed of this proclamation by 
3 o'clock. 

A. Well, that would be right. I cannot swear to the 
crowd at every point. They got together as many as 
they possibly could. Probably the man who was pro- 
claiming this would give you better information on that 
point. I have no idea. 

Q. What is the population of Amritsar ? 

A. I believe it was a lakh and fifty thousand accord- 
ing to the last census. 

Q. You thought that was sufficient notice for a town 
like Amritsar to give of an important proclamation ? 

A. I did not think anything. When it was too hot 
to walk in the city I took the nearest route out. 

Q. You did net suggest to the General that a longer 
time might be given ? 

A. No. When we got to the Majid Mandar the General 
remarked that it was getting too hot for the troops, s0 
I took the route to Lohgarh gate. 

Q. And then this proclamation was stopped ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. When you entercd Jallianwala Bagh may I take 
it that you saw the crowd running because the fire had 
already started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the fire went on for ten minutes after that ? 

A. Well roughly it must have been going on for about 
ten minutes. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 
Q. Can you tell me, Mr. Plomer, the composition of 
the crowd that was fired on at Jallianwala Bagh? Were 
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they mostly townspeople or villagers? Have you any 
idea ? 

A. My impression was that’they were mostly towns- 
people. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You thonght that they were mostly townspeople in 
the crowd. When you arrived the crowd was running. 
Is not that so? If so, they had their backs to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you were at a considerable distance ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. It would be almost impossible at that distance and 
with their backs turned towards you to make out whe- 
ther they were townspeople or villagers ? 

A. If the majority of the crowd had been villagers 
I should certainly have been able to say if they were 
villagers. 

Q. What do you mean by villagers ? 

A. Actual cultivators, The Jats are more like towns- 
people than cultivators. I think it is mostly the Jata 
that come in for the bathing fair. 


Mr. J. F. REHILL, Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. You are Superintendent of Police at Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have heard from the previous witness the 
statement as to police arrangements that were made 
for the 10th. Was any police protection afforded to 
the banks or the Telegraph Office on that day ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Can you explain why ? 

A. Because on the 6th when we had the hartal we 
had sent a police guard to the various banks and there 
did not seem any occasion for it, and we really expected 
an ordinary sort of demonstration. 

Q. Your disposition of the Police was with a view to 
dealing with tho situation if it became disorderly ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As regards the conduct of the Police force during 
this time from the 10th to the 15th of April what is 
your opinion of it? Was the discipline good? Were 
there any instances of unsatisfactory conduct which 
came to your notice ? 

A.Only one came to my notice about a head constable 
who had becn offered a bribe. 

Q. About what date did that occur ? 

A, It was some days after the disturbances when the 
investigation was going on. - I forget the exact date. 

Q. What happened in that case ? 

A. We had the head-constable prosecuted and he was 
convicted and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Q. Was that tho only caso of bribery that was dealt 
with ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there any complaint made of the conduct of 
the police ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. In anonymous petitions ? 

A. Yes. Anonymous petitions were received. 

Q. Did you investigate the charges made in those 
petitions ? 

A. Well, I had enquiries made but they were such 
absurd allegations that we did not register any cases, 

Q. Did any instances come before your notice of 
attempts made to seduce the peoplo ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. In connection with some of the outbreaks did you 
make investigations in the neighbourhood and villages ? 

A. Yes, Sir. In particular there were some villages 
on the Lahore Grand Trunk Road—about four villages— 
concerned in attacking the railway station and cutting 
the telegraph wire and there were also some villages 
towards Tarn Taran. 

Q. Did you find it easy to get information about the 
occurrences ? 

A, The villagers towards the Lahore Grand Trunk 

* Road were not easy to get and they placed obstacles in 
the way of the police. 


By Sir C. H. Sctalvad— 

Q. These attempts that were made on tho railway line, 
wero they made mostly with a view to loot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By cutting the railway line a goods train may be 
derailed and the people can then come and loot ? 


A, Exactly. 

Q. Was that the main idea with regard to various 
other railway derailments ? 

A. There was only one caso of railway derailment 
in my district. 

Q. How many cases of cutting the railway lino came 
to your notice ? 

A. I only had one in my district—the one near Khasa 
Station. 

Q. That is on the Tarn Taran line ? 

A. That is on the main line. 

Q. There was some attempt on the Tarn Taran linc ? 

A. I think there was. That was also of the same 
character. 

Q. That attack on the Tarn Taran line ; is that within 
your district ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. That attack was made by whom ? 

A. That attack was made by the Sikhs, chiefly by the 
Jat Sikhs. 

Q. And was that made with the object of looting the 
treasury there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They did not succeed in doing so ? 

A. No. 

Q. The main object was loot ? 

A. At Tarn Taran tho main object was loot. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of what happencd 
at Jallianwala Bagh. You were not there on duty ? 

A. I was on duty at Jallianwala Bagh on the 13th. 

Q. As soon as the military entered the passage and 
occupied the ground what did the crowd do ? 

A. I was just at the back and just as I was going into 
the street tho fire began, so personally I saw nothing. 

Q. It is your opinion that the work of prosecution and 
securing conviction was greatly simplificd by the lower 
standard of evidence that was required by the military 
courts ? 

A, Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. How many police constables were with Inspector 
Azizuddin who foiled the attempt of the villagers to 
attack Tarn Taran ? 

A. He must have had about 8 or 10 constables. 

Q. And what was the number of the crowd out of 
which the 102 were challaned 7 

A. The crowd must have been about 200. 

Q. Was it a dark night 7 

A, I forget now. 

Q. Were the 102 all identified by the 8 constables ? 

A. Well, not only by the 8 constables. There wero 
the headmen of the villages also there. 

Q. Supposing there had been no martial law, under 
which section would you have challaned these men ? 

A. For unlawful assembly and attempt to commit 
dacoity. 

Q. Not for waging war against the King ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were there any complaints of bribery Anite the 
police during the timo the investigation was carried on ? 

A. Only by anonymous letters. No one ever came 
forward and made a specific complaint. 
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Q. Do you think it is an casy thing to come forward and 
make a complaint against the police ? 
A. In normal times, yes. They always did it. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Do you know who rescued Miss Sherwood ? 

A. I forget the name of the men but I think it was some 
of the townspeople. 

Q. You say in your written statement that an attempt 
to hold a mecting at Jallianwala Bagh on tho 13th 
was dispersed. Was it merely an attempt ? 


Mr. B. B. BECKETT, LC.5., 


By the President— 

Q. Were you Assistant Commissioner at Amritsar ? 

A. I was then, Sir. 

Q. You were at Amritsar I think on the 10th of April ? 

A. Iwas. 

Q. Where did you first come in contact with the crowd ? 

A. Well, I had just come back from making a round. 
I arrived back at the kutchery when Mr. Irving camo 
and said he had been told that a crowd was reported to 
be approaching the Deputy Commissioner’s house vid 
the Hall Bridge and he askcd me to go down at once and 
be Magistrate on duty there. 

Q. Were you Magistrate on duty there at Hall Bridge ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you arrive there ? 2 

A. I was told afterwards that it was about 1 o'clock. 

Q. When you arrived there was there a crowd 
assembled ? 

A, Well, I can best describe it by what I saw. When 
I turned the corner I heard a noise like the noise of the 
sea and I stuck my hecls into my horse and I galloped 
as hard as I could and found the crowd there with four 
mounted soldiers. On the iron work on the top of the 
over bridge were four soldiers and the crowd was a short 
distance away, about eight or ten yards. That was 
as near as they could get. 

Q. Were the four soldiers all Europeans ? 

A. Yes. Three or four, I do not remember now how 
many. 

Q. What instructions had you with reference to the 
crowd ? 

A. In the morning I had received that typewritten 
copy of instructions which you sec handed up and in this 
particular case it said that I was the Magistrate on duty. 

Q. Did you give any intimation to the crowd as to how 
they were to conduct themselves ? 

A, I did my best. I could not make myself heard but 
the crowd was stretched as far as I could see and they 
were continually increasing. There were three men who 
were in front of the crowd running about. I could not 
make out why. The crowd were all shouting and be- 
having in a most fanatical manner, making faccs, waving 
their hands. The first thing that I did was to go with 
the four men of the picket to the crowd and try and 
make mysclf heard, but I found that was impossible, 
80 I shouted out to them to go back and relied on my 
gestures to show that they were not to come forward. 

Q. Did you make it clear by your gestures that the 
crowd was not to advance further in the direction that 
they were given ? Z 

A. Simply that the crowd was not to be allowed to 
oross the bridge and I did my best to prevent this. 

Q. Who were the three men who were trying to hold 
the crowd back ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. When you gave these indications to the crowd of 
what you desired them to do, did they comply with 
your request ? 

A. No. They simply shouted and made a demonstra- 
tion. 

Q. Did they continue to advance ? 

A, At short intervals they remained stationary during 
which I had time to say a few words to the fou soldiers. 


A. They had started a mecting. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. On the 13th when the General went round proclaim- 
ing that order against the crowds were you with him? 
That order was not’ announced in all parts of the town ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were those parts where it was announced then 
more or less thickly populated than other parts ? 

A, It was announced in the thick part of the town. 

_ The witness withdrew. 


Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar. 


Q. What did you say to the soldiers ? 

A. I asked who was tho senior N. C. O. in charge. 
There was no officer. I said: « We have got to keep this 
crowd from crossing this bridge and you have got to do 
all in your power to prevent them from doingso.” 

Q. Did you continue your endeavours to get. the crowd 
to go back ? 

A. I continued until they drove us to the bottom of 
the bridge. 

Q. They drove you over the bridge ? 

A. At first slowly until they got out on the slope. 
The difficulty was they were hitting our horses and the 
horses were absolutely frantic. J could hold my horse 
as my hands were free and I kept her nose to the crowd. 
The other four horses were absolutely out of control. 

Q. What was being thrown at the horses ? 

A. Nothing was being thrown. One man had got hold 
of a small cane and he hit my pony on the nose and they 
continued to press forward like that until they got to the 
slope and the soldiers who’ had been holding in their 
horses went a bit further back and I had to turn and follow 
them, 7 

Q. How far back was it ? 

A. When they got nearly to the foot of the bridge, 
there was a heap of half bricks and stones lying and they 
started throwing these, and the crowds on both sides 
opposite to Madan’s joincd in, and they stoned us from 
the sidess I heard that there were people already there 
who had started throwing stones. 

Q. You mean crowds had already assembled near 
Madan’s ? = 

A. Yes. — 

Q. Now was it at this time that an order to fire was 
given ? : 

A. No order was given. But I had an impression at 
the time (I think I have written it in my report 
which I have sent in, I have not actually seen it) 
that one of those two men had pulled out his rifle and 
tried to fire in the air, but it had no effect. 


Q. Were you present when the first firing took 
place ? ES 
~ A. No. But I had a talk with Mr. Irving and asked 


him if I could go and call for troops because I had no 
information what steps had been taken with regard to 
troops. I was told there was a picket there and these 
four men were not enough. I had not known if any one 
had gone to fetch troops. But when I got there the 
crowds were already moving and had moved. 


Q. Did you come upon the troops ? 

A, Yes, in the Ram Bagh. 

Q. What did you do there ? 

A. I found some had already left. I rode back along 
the other road to the Mall to the point near the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow and I met Mr. Irving again 

\there, and I said ‘Shall I go along and warn people $’ 
because as far as I knew the crowd was driven back, 
but they were still advancing. 

Q. Did you return to the neighbourhood of Madan’s 
shop ? 

A. Not for some time afterwards. 
to do. 


Q. At the time you returned there, there was firing? 
4 


Thad other work 
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Mr. R. B. Becxetr—concluded—Mr. F. A. Connor. 


- A. Yes. I should explain, Sir, I was placed on duty 
on the Hall Bridge in the morning. Three of us had been 
given particular places on the Hall Bridge, and I was not 
there the whole time. Mr. Seymour is the permanent 
Magistrate. 

Q. Had you any further duties connected with the 
rioting that day ? 

A. I was riding about doing one thing or another all 
day. The particular thing I remember was when I 
got back into kutchery I heard that telephone wires were 
cut and we could not get any communication. Within 
half an hour the crowd had assembled, and it was neces- 
sary to warn Mr. Smith that there was a crowd coming. 

Q. What was the demeanour of the crowd on those 
occasions so far as you saw it ? 

A, Well, it was bent on mischief, I should say. It 
was intensely excited. I was able to speak to one man 
only in the crowd. He came forward and I had to lean 
from my horse so as to make mygelf heard, and he shouted 
out to me ‘‘ what we want to know is where is Satypal.” 
I told him “I cannot tell you ; will you help to get the 
crowd back.” Then I went on pressing the crowd back. 

Q. They appeared to be amenable to reason or per- 
suasion ? 

A, No. Notatall. One could not make oneself heard 
for one thing. 

Q. Do you know whether it was at the same time as 
the firing that the destruction in the town took place ? 

A. No, I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. As regards the destruction of the telegraph, when 
did this take place ? 

A. I was behind the lines at that time. I did not 
hear anything until I returned from the Khalsa College. 


Q. Apparently the destruction took place on this side 
at different points separated from each other by consider- 
able distances in the city ? 

A. Yes, I do not know the city very well. I had only 
been there a short time and my work was within court, 
so I cannot speak to that. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. At what place the telephone wires were cut ? 

A, At the hutchery. 

Q. The telephone wires between Amritsar and Lahore ? 

A. In Amritsar itself to Col. Smith’s residence. 

Q. At what points were they cut ? 

A. I could not tell. At several placcs the telephone 
was not already working. 

Q. When did you hear this ? 

A. That was almost immediately after I had ridden 
across the Ram Bagh out on to the Mall and warned 
the people about six houses up the Mall and then arrived 
in hutchery, so it could not have been very long. 

Q. Do you say the demeanour of the crowd was excited 
or was it bent on mischief ? f 

A. I should say it was bent on mischief. 

Q. You saw they were in excitement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The people were excited over the arrests of Drs. 
Satyapal and Kitchlew and they were enquiring where 
they were ? 

A. I only heard that from one man. It was simply 
a howl. “d 

Q. What were hey shouting ? Did you catch what 
they were shouting ? 

A. No, I could not. 


Mr. F. A. CONNOR, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. You are an Extra Assistant Commissioner ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you go to the Circuit House cn the morning 
of the 10th, or in the afternoon ? 

A, I came straight away from court to the scene of 
the occurrence. 

Q. About what time did you arrive at the sceno of 
the occurrence ? 

A. Somewhere near 1 o'clock, either before or after. 

Q. What do you mean by the scene of the occurrence ? 
What place do you refer to? 

A. Just this side of Madan's shop on Queen’s Road. 

Q. Had you any duties assigned to you ? 

A. I was told to proceed to the Kotwali in the city. 

Q. Did you do so? 

A. I could not get beyond Queen's Road. 

Q. How was that ? 

A. I came upon a military picket, a mounted picket 
trotting back at a very fast pace, and they were being 
very badly stoned by a large mob, a very dense crowd. 

Q. What sort of stones wero they ? 

A. They were real stoncs, I mean stone ballast. I 
think they were from a collection of stones for road 
metalling as £ discovered it afterwards. 

Q. How did they get them ? 

A. I think there were some stacks on the other side 
of the railway lines. I saw them afterwards. 

Q. Were there many of them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they being thrown at this military picket ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I don’t think you indicated how the pickct was 
composed ? 

A. About three British mounted men of the Ammuni- 
tion Column and three Indian sowars. 


Q. Were the British soldiers armed ? 

A. Two of them I know were armed. 

Q. What were they armed with? 

A. One with a pistol and the other with a carbine. 


VOL. OI 


Q. Were the sowars armed ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Who was their commander ? 

A. Lieutenant Dickie. 

Q. Did he make any statement to you? ° 

A. Yes, he said * Oh, for God’s sake send reinforce- 
ments ’’ as he. was being stoned at the time. 

Q. Did he seem to be in a position of peril ? 

A. Yes, he was in very serious peril. 

Q. Then as you came up did the troops halt the horses ? 

A. Yes, they did. I had to make them turn their 
horses round ; they wore inclined to come into the civil 
lines, 

Q. And did you say anything as to the crowd being 
where it ought not to have been. 

A. Yes, I told Lieutenant Dickie in reply to his shout 
that it was up to him to havo fired on the mob. 

Q. Did you give instructions to fire ? 

A. I practically implied that they should fire and two 
men were very glad to have even an order of that kind 
and they opened fire. 

Q. What do you mean by using the expression “ very 
glad to have’? 

A. They were in such distress that they were practi 
cally bolting into civil lines. 

Q. You mean that they looked upon it as the only 
order ? 

A. The whole thing was one-sided ; they were bolting 
into civil lines. 

Q. What firing took place ? 

A. Two men dismounted and took cover behind some 
culverts there and I think they must have fired some 
three or four shots. 

Q. These culverta are near Madan's shop and are 
situated at a distance of about 50 or 100 yards ? 

A. In the civil lines there are two culverts on that 
side of the new court road. 

Q. There is no great distance, I suppose ? 

A, About 100 yards I should say. 

Q. How many shots did they fire ? 

A. I think about five or six. 
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Q. Did you notice what the effect was upon the crowd ? 

A. It brought them to a dead standatill. 

Q. Did you notice any people drop from among the 
crowd ? 

A. No, I did not notice any men drop. 

Q. Were some people wounded ? 

A. Afterwards when the mob had retired I went up 
to one man and I told some people (there were two men 
more), and I think they took him to the hospital. 

Q. At this time were any missiles thrown at you ? 

A. Yes, from the roof of Madan’s building. 

Q. Were shouts shouted at you? 

A. It was really a murderous yell, the noise they 
were making, not shouting with the usual cries which they 
did on the 6th and other days. 

Q. Did you distinguish any of the shouts ? 

A, No, it was just a murderous yell. 

Q. Did you hear anywhere that they wanted these 
two people Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal back ? 

A. Yes, I heard a few of the mob left behind and they 
were shouting at the Indian sowars. They came after- 
wards. When I was talking to the men who had assem- 
bled round this wounded man they demanded the immedi- 
ate release of these two men Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew. 
I even told them that the men would be released, but 
one man from the mob struck his chest and said they 
should have back these two men now or they were ready 
to die. 

Q. Was there a wounded man there ? 

A. Yes. There were others also. 

Q. Were any shouts as regards self-government shouted 
to you ? 

A. Yes, one man did say that we had promised them 
self-government and we were giving them bullets. 

Q. Was he speaking in English ? 

A. He spoke in the vernacular; he was a low class 
man. 

Q. What did you say to it? 

A. I said they would be fired on sooner or later. 

Q. Why did you say so ? 

A. Because they were forcibly pushing a British 
armed force. 

Q. These shouts that you refer to came after the crowd 
had been fired upon ? 

A. No, I could hear the yell, it was a continuous yell. 

Q. What I mean is, these expressions of shouting 
came after the mob had been driven back ? 

A, Yes, only about five or six men were left on that 
road. . 

Q. These men made those remarks ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did you do after the firing was over and the 
crowd had retired ? 

A. The crowd did not retire into the city. They took 
up a position along the railway lines and the bridges. 
Then Mr., Plomer came out with some policemen and 
Mr. Brown, I think, also came out with about two tonga 
loads of men of the Somerset Regiment and then these 
soldiers lined themselves and they held the position till 
another lot of men of the Somersets came up. 

Q. Did you remain there all this time ? 

A. Yes, I was there practically the whole time. 

Q. Were you there when the second firing took place ? 

A. Yes, I was at the foot of the bridge. 

Q. Did you see anything taking place ? 

A, I merely heard the shouts. 

Q. Did you notice the flames from the buildings that 
were feing burnt in the city ? 

A. Yes, we even got the information that Mr. Stewart 
was dying. 

Q. About what time ? 


A. Very shortly after. 

Q. Was that shortly after the firing ? 

A. Yes, it was after the firing. 

Q. Could you say how long after the firing ? 

A. I don’t know, perhaps after 15 minutes or so. 

Q. Do you mean you actually saw the flames ? 

A. We saw a dense smoke. I first thought the city 
was on fire until we got the correct information. 

Q. About what time was it? 

‘ A. I won't be certain, it may be anything within an 
our. 

Q. The crowd broke up and did destruction in different 
directions ? 

A. The crowd remained where they were, but a number 
of them afterwards came to the railway station side. 

Q. While the crowd remained near the position where 
you were, other people formed themselves into other 
crowds and did the work of destruction which was carried 
out in different parts of the city ? 

A. It was one sea of human heads that one could 
see, and‘of course the whole city was full of a mob. 1 was 
told by an Indian himself that he reckoned the number 
of men who had risen that day to be nearly 30,000. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You remained at the place where the firing took 
place and you were talking to those 5 or 6 people ? 

A. No, I waited for about 2 or 3 minutes. After the 
firing they came to a dead standstill, and they started 
retiring gradually when they saw that one or two men 
of the pickets had taken a strong position. Then I ad- 
vanced and went up. 

Q. They recrossed the bridge ? 

A. They went to the other side of the line across the 
fencing. 

Q. They had come over the bridge up to Madan’s shop 
at the foot of the bridge ? 

A. They must have gone across the line. 

Q. Did they go back to the city ? 

A. I did not notice. I know they went back to the 
other side of the line. 

Q. They recrossed the railway lines ? 

A. They went back. 

Q. You remained on this side ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you could not notice from there whether any 
part of that crowd went back to the town or not ? 

A. I don’t think those men could have got there 
through that dense crowd. 

Q. That may be, but that part of the mob which was 
at the other end could get away ? 

A. With some difficulty some of the crowds at the 
end might have gone. 

Q. I am talking of people standing on the other side 
of the railway line. Surely those who were at the end 
of that crowd could get away and do anything they 
liked ? 

A. Yes, I suppose they could. 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Brickbats were thrown at you from the top of Har- 
bhagavan Building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you immediately saw whence they came ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you saw that there were only three Indian girls 
on the balcony ? a 

A. They looked like Bengalis, I don’t know who they 
were. The doors were open. If any one did it from 
there he could have got away inside. 
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At Lahore, Saturday, the 15th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RaNKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rick, €.3,1., C.1.E., 1.C.3. 


Major-General Sir Gzoraz BaRRow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Tomas Satu. 

Sir C. H. Szratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AnmaD Kaan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Captain J. W. MASSEY, Officer Commanding, Amritsar. 


By the President— 


Q. Captain Massey, were you in April Officer Com- 
“manding, Apnritsar ? : 
A. I was, 
Q. On the 9th April, you received a telephone communi- 
cation to visit the Deputy Commissioner ? 
A, Yes. 
Q. Did you visit him accordingly ? 
A. Idid. 
Q. At your visit did you learn that Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal were to be deported the next day ? 
A, I did. 
Q. You consulted as to the arrangements that were to 
be made in connection with the deportation ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Was that particularly with a view to prevent any 
disturbances or any attempt against their being arrested? 
A. It was. 


Q. What provision was accordingly made to secure 
these objects ? 

4. It was arranged by the Deputy Commissioner that 
these men should be invited to his house at 10 o’clock 
the following morning and they would then be arrested 
and conducted by the Superintendent of Police to Dharm- 
sala ; they were to have gone in one car simply with the 
Superintendent of Police and an orderly. I suggested 
that I did not think it was an adequate escort for them. 
I suggested that they should have two cars and a British 
escort of 4 men. I also suggested that these men should 
be in mufti as though they were going out for a shooting 
party. + 

Q. Were arrangements accordingly made ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Did you suggest anything further as precautionary 
measures ? 

A. I suggested that I should have my ‘men handy in 
case there should be any trouble. 

Q. How many men was it arranged that you should 
have handy ? 

A. About 90. : 

Q. How were they to be disposed ? 

A. 50 mounted men, and 40 Somerset Light Infantry. 

Q. As regards the mounted men, were they from No. 12 
Ammunition Column ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How were they armed ? 

A. They were armed with lances, swords and rifles. 

Q. The 40 men were from the Somerset Light Infantry ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Where did you- propose to place these forces ? 

A. I decided to have them at the Ram Bagh. Then 
I arranged with the Deputy Commissioner to post these 
men as pickets after the arrest had taken place. 

Q. What route would the Somerset Light Infantry 
take ? 


A. Down the new Court right up the station into the 
Ram Bagh. 

Q. In the course of that route, would they pass the 
Deputy Commissioner's house ? 

A. No. I arranged that after the halt at the Deputy 
Commissioner's house, just about the time the arrest was 
to take place, I would march up the Mall. So if the 
people of Amritsar attempted to rescue these two men, 
I should be on the spot and be able to render help. 

Q. On the morning of the 10th, did you make arrange- 
ments about this with Captain Botting in command of the 
12th Ammunition Column ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What arrangements were made ? | 

A. I took him round the various posts that we decided 
to have in case of trouble, as he was to be in command. 
I showed him the place where pickets were to be placed. 
From there we went round. 

Q. What were the places where you proposed to place 
pickets ? 

A. They were in three parties, Ram Bagh crossing, 
the overhead bridge and the Rego bridge. The Police 
were holding the Police crossing. 

Q. Where is the Rego bridge ? 

A. The Rego bridge is that which leads to the Fort. 

Q. In what direction is that ? 

A. That is on the Grand Trunk Road going to Lahore 
between the station and Lahore. 

Q. Were arrangements accordingly made ? 

A. Yes. 
~ Q. Did you proceed to the Fort ? 

A. Yes; I went to the Fort. 

Q. Did you see the Officer Commanding ? 

A. I saw him and warned him of what was going to 
take place and that he was to be ready in case of 
emergency. 

Q. What was the emergency that you anticipated ? 


A. I thought iti case there was serious trouble, it would 
mean that 1 would have to evacuate the women and 
children to the Fort. I told him that if he saw any 
trouble and the mob turned to get tothe Fort or Railway 
Station, he must take the necessary precautions. 

Q. Did you give him any instructions as regards 
placing any guns? 

A. I told him to have his guns in position and also to 
have a machine gun covering in case the women and 
children had to be covered. 

Q. Did you give him any instructions as regards firing 
or not ? 

A, Yes, Sir; I told him that if the mob was making 
for the Fort or was going to destroy the Railway Station 
or the bridge, he was not to hesitate but to open fire. 

Q. Then later at 9-45, did you leave the cantonment, 
and go down the Mall to the garden? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you proceeding alone ? 
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A. Yes, I was alone. 

Q. Did you meet the party of Somerset Light Infantry ? 

A. I did. 

Q. On your route, did you pass through the Deputy 
Commissioner's house ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there any people about there ? 

A. There were only two garis. 

Q. When you arrived at the Ram Bagh gardens, did 
you meet the Somerset Light Infantry ? 

A. Yes, I met them. 

Q. At which place? Was it at the arranged place ? 

A. Yes, at the pre-arranged place. 

Q. What did you do there ? 

A. I then brought them along the Mall towards the 
Deputy Commissioner’s house. 

Q. Where did you station them ? 

A. By the Sessions Court House. I then went to the 
Deputy Commissioner's house and found everything 
quiet ; Doctors Kitchlew and Satyapal had been arrested. 

Q. They had not been despatched, I think, to Dharm- 
sala at that time ? 

A, They were waiting to be despatched. 

Q. They were afterwards despatched ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did the party leave for Dharmsala ? 

A. 11 o'clock. 

Q. Did you leave the Deputy Commissioner's house 
before ? 

A. I went back. 
passed. 

Q. After the cars passed you, what did you do? 

A. I returned to the Ram Bagh where I waited for the 
mounted men of the Ammunition Column to turn up. 

Q. Ram Bagh was to be your headquarters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the mounted men of No. 12 Ammuni- 
tion Column ? 

A. As I was returning to Ram Bagh I saw them at the 
head of the Mall. 

Q. When you arrived at the rendezvous, did you 
come to any decision as to placing the mounted men ? 


A. I decided to leave the Infantry to rest, as they 
had been marching all the morning. and I took off the 
mounted men to place them as pickets. 

Q. You placed the pickets in the places already 
arranged ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After that did you go to the station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the station did you see an Indian Officer ? 

A. Yes. I instructed him to place these men at the 
foot bridge overlooking the Telegraph office with instrugs 
tions that if the Telegraph office was to be attacked, they 
were to guard it and prevent it from being molested. 


Q. After that did you go to the Station Superintendent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you were there, did Mr. Plomer, ae) 
Superintendent of Police, arrive ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did you get information from him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What information ? 

A He told me that the mob was breaking out of the 
cily by thousands and he heard that they were making 
for the Deputy Commissioner’s house or the kutchery. 
I immediately went out of the office and went to the 
Indian officer. 

Q. What did you see? 

A. I told him to hurry his men to the Telegraph office 
and with the remainder of the men he was to guard the 
station. 

Q. You left the station yourself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At this time did you see the picket at the over- 
bridge ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was happening to it ? 


I was with my troops when the cars 


A. I saw a roaring crowd surging. out of the city and 
coming out of Aitchison Park and from that direction. 
I saw the picket being driven back. Mr. Beckett was 
there trying to wave the crowd back. They were being 
rushed over the bridge. 

Q. How many men were in that picket ? 

A. There were 7: 6 men and | N. C. O. in charge. 

Q. Were they mounted ? . 

A, There were mounted men, armed with 2 lances and 
2 rifles. The N. C. O. had a sword and a revolver. 

Q. What was the attitude of the crowd as you saw it ? 

A. It was very threatening. 

Q. Did you take any action yourself ? 

A. I found that I was being cut off. I could not get 
through Cooper Road ; so I had to go in a parallel road 
to Ram Bagh. Seeing the attitude of the crowd, I 
wanted to bring my infantry into position. 

Q. Did you accordingly: proceed to join your forces ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Which route did you take ? 

A. I had to go to the Circuit House, across the Golf 
Course into the Ram Bagh. 

Q. Was that a direct route ? 

A. I could not get through the direct route ; the mob 
was going to stop and cut me off. 

Q. When you arrived at the Ram Bagh, did you find 
that a part of your reserve had been taken charge of by 
Lieutenant Dickie ? 

A. Part of the mounted men were taken charge of 
by him and they went off towards the station. 

Q. Did they go in support of the overbridge picket ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On that occasion, in your opinion, had they any 
effect. in keeping back the crowd ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. What effect. ? 

A. They simply cut the crowd off and they checked it 
at any rate till the infantry were able to come up. 

Q. Lieutenant Dickie left Ram Bagh before you 
arrived ? 

A. Yes; he came down Cooper Road. 

Q. When you got to Ram Bagh, did you put him in 
charge ? 

A. I left Lieutenant Brown in charge of the infantry. 

Q. What instructions did you give him ? 

A. He was marching towards the station. I imme- 
diately stopped him and took him along the Mall. 


Q. Why did you adopt that course ? 

A. Because I had heard from Mr. Plomer that the mob 
was making for the Deputy Commissioner's house or 
Autchery; that was my direct route and if they had 
come, they would have broken over the Golf Course 
and I should not have been able to stop them there. 


Q. What route did you take ? 

A. I went straight up the Mall past the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s house ; I saw nothing of the crowd. I left 
a party with my men at the Deputy Commissioner's 
house and went on to the kutchery. There was no sign 
of the crowd. I gave orders to Lieutenant Brown to pro- 
ceed as fast as possible to the station and get convey- 
ances, such as tongas, ete., and to get down to the statiun 
at all costs. He was to keep the crowd on the other 
side of the bridge and not allow them to come to the Rail- 
way line and drive them back. 


Q. What. was your object in commandeering vehicles ? 

A. Simply to get the men as quickly as possible. 

Q. Did you consider that essential ? 

A. I thought it was, because it was a question of get- 
ting men as soon as possible to check the crowd. 

Q. Did you proceed then to your station at the Quarter 
Guard of the British Infantry ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On your way there did you see in what condition 
were the lines of the central depdt Ammunition Column 
No. 22 

A. They were all quiet and orderly; there was no 
excitement there at all. 

Q. When you arrived at the garden, what did you do? 
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A. I telephoned to the Fort and I asked how things , 


were there. The Officer Commanding Fort said that 
everything was quiet. 

Q. Could you tell me approximately what time this 
was ? 

A, That would be about 1 or 1-30. 

Q. Previous to your proceeding there, had you seen 
any one? 

A, I sent a man to warn and turn the infantry out. 

Q. Where ? 

A. I sent him to the British {infantry Camp Barracks. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. That is in the Cantonment. 

Q. How far is that ? 

A. About 2 miles from the station. 

Q. When you were at the Quarter Guard, did you 
receive a message from Mr. Bennett ? 


A. I did. 
Q. Did he come on a motor cycle ? 
A. It was Mr. Bennett’s son. 


Q. Did you find that there were a number of Gurkhas 
on arriving at the station ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you give any orders? 

A. I gave orders to detrain them immediately. I 
wrote a chit to the Officer Commanding Gurkhas 
ordering him to take the hundred men to the Fort and 
to have them armed. At the same time I telephoned 
to the Fort to the Officer Commanding who was to arm 
the hundred men who were coming there. 

Q. At the Amritsar Fort ? 

A. Yes. Fort Govindgarh. 

Q. After that where did you go? 

A. After that I went back again to the station. 

Q. Did you meet Lieutenant Brown there ? 

A. I did. 

Q. He was the Officer in Command ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Did you learn from him that the mob had been 
fired on? 

A. Yes, Sir. He told me when he got there, that the- 


mob was on this side of the Railway line along the road 
leading to the overbridge and he decided that the only 
thing he could do was to drive them over the bridge. 
He received instructions. He told, I think, Mr. Connor 
and pressed the crowd. The crowd would not go, but 
started throwing stones and so on. There was only one 
thing to-do and they were fired upon and driven across 
and over the Railway line. 


Q. Did you take any further precaution at this time ? 


A. Yes; the Gurkhas came down and I strengthened 
all my pickets. 

Q. Did you then return to the place where the women 
and children were being collected ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Who issued instructions as to, the collection of 
women and children ? 

A. That was done by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Where did they collect ? 

A. They first of all went to the kutchery and then to 
Mr. Jefferies’ bungalow. It was the pre-arranged place. 

Q. What time was this ? 

A. Soon after the crowd came over the line. Warning 
had been given and on my way down on the second time, 
I saw women and children going to the kutchery. 

Q. Did you see the firing of buildings ? 

A. When I came down to the station, I did. 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. They were burning the second time I came down. 
It would be somewhere about 2-30. 


Q. Did you in the afternoon of the day carry women 
and children to the Fort ? 

A. 1 did, Sir. 

Q. Why did you come to that resolution ? 

A. Because on both of my flanks there was a crowd of 
about 40,000 people. It was 20,000 to 30,000 on each 
side ; 30,000 on the Cattle Fair side and 20,000 on the 
Horse Fair side. I did not know what was exactly going 


to happen. In my opinion the only safe course was to 
send the women and children into the Fort. 

Q. When you arrived had they collected ? 

A, They had not. 

Q. Did you find whether any arrangements had been 
made for transport ? 

A. A certain amount but they were not sufficient. 

Q. Did you do anything ? 

A. I arranged for Army Transport carts. 

Q. What sort of carts were they ? 

A. They were Army Transport carts, small carts, 
mule drawn. 

Q. Were these carts sent ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Did you then proceed to the Quarter Guard of the 
Infantry ? 

A. I then telephoned to the Officer Commanding the 
Fort that women and children had left for the Fort and 
that he was to receive them there. 

Q. Was that in case an attempt had been made to 
molest them on the way ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you had given these instructions did you 
inform the people at Mr. Jeffries’ bungalow that they 
were to proceed to the Fort ? 

A. I did, Sir. 

Q. Did they proceed under Military escort ? 

A. The roads were being patrolled by the Indian 
Defence Force. There was no necessity of an escort. 

Q. Were they armed in any way ? 

A. Some of them might have been armed. They were 
privately armed. 

Q. Did you personally escort any party ? 

A. No, Sir. I went down so far as the first lot had 
arrived in the Fort. 

Q. When you had sent the first lot where did you go ? 


A. I returned to the station and then visited my 
pickets. 

Q. Were you looking out for further reinforcements ? 

A. I was, Sir. 

Q. Did you consider further reinforcements necessary ? 

A, Absolutely. 

Q. I think Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner of Lahore, 
arrived by this time ? 

A. He did, Sir. 

Q. Did you see him ? 

A, I did, Sir. 

Q. I think you had informed him of what had occurred 
at the different Banks ? 

A. I told him that Mr. Scott and Mr. Stewart of the 
National Bank had been murdered and also others of 
the other Banks. 

Q. When did you receive information of these murders? 

A. The second time I came to the station. 

Q. I think it was about 2-307 

A. It was about 3 o'clock after I returned from the 
Garden. 2 \ 

Q. I think some other gentleman from the Chartered 
Bank who was in the Kotwali did give that information 
too? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What information did you give as regards your 
forces to deal with the situation ? 


A. You mean to the Commissioner. I told him that 
I was strong enough to enter the city and at the same time 
to protect the Civil Lines and the Telegraph Office. 


Q. Did you tell him that you were expecting reinforce- 
ments ? 

A. I told him that I was expecting them and that I 
was waiting for their arrival. 

Q. Did reinforcements arrive from Lahore ? 

A. Yes, from Lahore. 

Q. And did the next morning further reinforcements 
come in? 

A. Yes, Sir, from Jullundur. 

Q. Did Major McDonnell of the Baluchis take over 
command from you on the morning of the 11th ? 

A. Yes, Sir,he did. 
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Q. Were the refugees of the Kotwali brought away 
by a force of troops ? 
. Yes, Sir. 
. When were they brought ? 
. Early in the morning at 1 or 2 o'clock. 
. By that time what was the situation ? 
. The situation was quiet. 
. On the next day did funerals of the men that had 
been killed take place ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. How many men had been killed by firing ? 
‘A; As far as I can recollect they were between 8 and 


& pROrOa 


9. 
Q. I think arrangements were made as to their being 
buried on the 11th? 

A. They were, Sir. 

Q. Were there any 

A. No, Sir, none. 

Q. Was the city at that time controlled by a strong 
force ? 

‘A. There were no forces in the city at all. The forces 
were outside the city. 

Q. On the night of the 
arrived ? 


disturbances over the burying ? 


llth I think General Dyer 


A. He did, Sir. 

Q. Did he take over command of the forces ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did he decide to enter the city ? 

A. He did, Sir. 

Q. Did he ascertain the situation ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Were you with him? 

A. I was, Sir. 

Q. When you reached the city was anything happen- 


ing at the National Bank ? 

"A. The Bank and the Town Hall were still smouldering. 

Q. I think several members of the police force were 
examined by General Dyer ? : 

A. They were, Sir. 

Q. Were they examined with reference to the occur- 
rences and the disposition of the police force ? 

_A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many rounds were fired on the 10th ? 

A. Seventy-three. 

Q. These were all that were fired by the Somerset 
Light Infantry and the Ammunition Column ? 

A. ¥es, Sir. : 

Q. Firing was done by these forces and the police 
did not fire at all? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Apart from the arrangements you made to prevent 
the possible rescue of the deportees were the arrange- 
ments made to cope with tho possible rising full and 
complete out of the means you had at your disposal ? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You told us that you instructed the Officer Com- 
manding the Fort to get his guns into position and to 
remain prepared to receive women and children and to 
have a maxim gun covering, and not to hesitate to fire, 
if necessary. Was that early in the morning on the 
10th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. é 

Q. You did this as it appeared to you that at all events 
it was possible some very serious consequences might 
arise ? 

A. Yes, I thought if any such consequences arose I 
should be ready. 

Q. May I take it that you had given those instructions 

to the Officer Commanding the Fort ? 

A. Quite so. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— : 

Q. From the preparations that you made on the 
9th, you were of opinion that the deportation of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal would very much enrage the 
people, and that if they were s0 deported the people were 
gure to get out of hand? 


A. There was a possibility of it. 

Q. How long have you been in Amritsar ? 

A. Just over twelve months. 

Q. During your stay there did you come to know that 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were popular leaders? 

A. I had heard about it. 

Q. Up to the 10th there were no disturbances in 
Amritsar at all ? 

A. No. 

Q. There was a hartal on the 30th and there was a 
hartal on the 6th and all that passed off quietly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satya- 
pal the crowds were evidently going to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow with the intention of speaking 
to him or making some demonstration before him in 
connection with the deportation ? 

A. That might have been, but that was not the im- 
pression they gave me. . 

Q. What impression did they give you? 

A. They were absolutely out of hand and were ready 
for anything and were howling. 

Q. What were they howling about ? 

A. I could not say. They were shouting. 

Q. In what temper ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Cannot you account for it ? 

A. No, I cannot, except the deportation. 

Q. These crowds, when they came on their way to the 
Railway Bridge passed through the city ? 

A. They must have done so. 

Q. They must have passed by the Town Hall and the 
Banks ? 

A. Certain portion of them. 

Q. When they passed you know nothing was done st 
the Banks and the Town Hall? 

‘A. I cannot tell you. I was not in the city. 
and heard these things. 

Q. From the information that you gathered do you 
suggest that the crowds had done anything ? 

A. I believe they had not. 

Q. On the 11th, although there were no forces in the 
city, no further harm was done to any public building ? 

A. As far as I know, none. 

Q. And to all appearances after the unfortunate 
happenings of the 10th everything was quiet in the city 
and so it continued ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After General Dyer arrived (he arrived on the 1th) 
he took over charge of the city. Will you let us know 
if you associated with him in any manner in any matter! 

‘A. Yes, I was on his staff. ¢ 

Q. What duties were you performing as such ? 

A. Practically conversing with people and intimating 
what had taken place and settling different routes ap 
taining to the troops. 

Q. Did you go with General Dyer on the 13th when the 
proclamation was made with regard to meetings? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Were you with General Dyer when he went to the 
Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the carrying out of 
the crawling order ? 

A. No. 


T went 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. Were the dispositions you made, Captain Maxey: 
in accordance with any pre-arranged scheme ? 

‘A. They were. Mr. Brown and myself had discused 
these things about a crowd coming over. 

Q. Had you settled it some time before on gener! 
principles ? 

‘A. This was done after the first hartal. 

Q. When you began putting those dispositions into 
effect did you consider it your duty as Officer Commande 
ing, Amritsar, to take every precaution ? 

A. I did, Sir. 
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Q. And it is a part, I believe, of the dutics of a Mili- 
tary Officer in Command to take every necessary precau- 
tion and remain prepared for every possibility ? 

A. It is, Sir. 

Q. You would not have been carrying out your duty 
if you had not been prepared to meet any contingency 
that might arise ? 

A. I should not bave, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Were any people bayonetted that day ? 

A. No, Sir. None. 

Q. Not oven by the party of Zardad Khan ? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. Were any rounds fired by that party ? 

A. Eighteen rounds. Any other rounds might have 
been fired by the station pickets. 

Q. Are you responsible for the War Diary of the 10th ?* 

A. Practically, Sir. 

Q. Iwill read out to you the statement—‘ Subedar 
Zardad Khan promptly bayonetted the man who had 
hold of tho Telegraph Master and his party dispersed the 
mob: 18 rounds were fired.” Is that correct ? 

A. That is not my report, Sir. 

Q. Did you go to the city on the I1th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were 12 persons arrested on that day ? 

A. Certain persons were arrested. I cannot tell you 
the number. 

Q. Was it about 7 o'clock in the morning ? 

A. No. As far as I know I had nothing to do with 
anything at 7 o'clock. I went inside the city at 11. 

Q. Were you present at the Conferences which were 
held on the 11th, 12th and 13th at the Railway Station 
for the purposes of discussing matters with the authorities? 

A. I was present only at one little meeting. I was 
present at the Railway Station on General Dyer’s arrival. 

Q. Did you go inside the city on the 12th ? 

A. Yes, Sir, I went. i 

Q. What time ? 

A. Sometime about midday. 

Q. Wore any arrests made on that day ? 

A. I believe some arrests were made on that day. 

Q. Did you not go inside the city on the 13th, either 
in the sporning or in the evoning ? 

A, 

Q. Were you present in the Rambagh when General 
Dyer returned from his morning visit from the city on 
the 13th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he return to the Rambagh from the city at 
10 o'clock ? 

A. I cannot say. It was about tiffin time. 

Q. Do you remember that at that time as soon as he 
arrived at 12-40 he was informed that a mecting would 
be held at the Jallianwala Bagh at 16-20, at which mes- 
meee from Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were to be read ? 

+ Yes. T heard. 

. Was it about 1 ? 

<1. T should think it was more likely after 2 23 

Q. The party which went with General Dyer returned 
to Rambagh at, say, before 5'clock ? 

A. I cannot say. I was not there with the party. 

Q. Did you go inside tho city on the 14th ? 

A. [believe I did. I could not tell you the exact date. 
Y. And the shops were opened on the 14th ? 

al. Yes. 

Q. After the 13th there was no trouble in the city ? 
A. None at all. 

Q. Except the one mecting which you said was held 


on the arrival of General, Dyer, no other mcetings were * 


held ? 

A, There were a great number of ordinary mectings 
in the city as well. 

Q. Perhaps living outside the city you did not know 
anything before the 10th ? 

A. It was only hearsay. 


* Page 217. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. Were you present at the Deputy Commissioner's 
bungalow on the 9th ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was the posting of pickcts considered at that 
meeting ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Was it discussed at all ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. Did it not suggest itself to you to take precautions? 

A. I had nothing to do with the city. Only the police 
had to do with it. e 

Q. Was it decided to inform the bankers ? 

A. There was some discussion about the bankers, and 
I think they were actually told. 

Q. By whom was it done ? 

A. It was done by Mr. Rehill. 

Q. What intimation was given to the Bankers ? 

A. They were told that these men were to be arrested, 
and that they had better come out of the city. 

Q. How were they in a position to judge that was the 
case ? 

A. They wero told. 

Q. Was it your duty as Commanding Officer of the 
city to call out the Indian Defence Force ? 

A. As far as I know if I consider it necessary. 

Q. You did not consider it necessary on this occasion ? 

A. No. 

Q. What was their number ? 

A. I think about 16 at that time. 

Q. You said to Lord Hunter that members of the 
Indian Defence Force were present but armed with their 
own weapons ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had they been turned out as a body of men ? 

A. They had. They had gone to the Fort and drawn 
their arms. 

Q. How was it done ? 

A. By order of the Commanding Officer of the Indian 
Defence Force. 

Q. In your statement you say that you discovered 
that no transport had beon arranged to convey the 
women and children to the Fort ? 

A, This was done by the Deputy Commissioner and 
the civilians themselves. 

Q. When did you first come to know that the National 
Bank had been fired ? 

A. On my second return to the Station. 

Q. What time would that be ? 

A. Roughly speaking, I should think it was about 2-30. 

Q. Where were you then ? 

A. I was at the station. I had come back to see that 
the women had proceeded to the Fort. It was about 
2 or 2-30. Iam not quite sure about the time. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. When you attended the mecting at the Deputy 
Commissioner's house on the night of the 9th, it was 
anticipated that a crowd would come to the Deputy 
Commissioner's house ? 

A. There was a possibility. 

Q. You had anticipated that it might come ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Are you not aware that it is the habit generally 
in India that whenever people have any grievance they 
go to place it before the head of the district in large 
numbers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And this crowd was to go in consequence of the con- 
templated arrests of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A, Yes, there was a possibility of a deputation going 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Under those conditions what was the necessity 
to prevent that crowd ? 

A, Had there been an ordinary crowd they would have 
been allowed. 

Q. On the 9th what sort of crowd it was ? : 

A. The crowd that actually camo was an ordinary 
crowd, 
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Q. Besides the ordinary precautions what other neces- 
sity was thero ? 

A. In case there came such a mob as on the 10th. 

Q. Until it was fired upon what harm had it done ? 

A, That I cannot say. I saw an ordinary peaceful 
crowd and also a hostile crowd. 

Q. Was there hostility of the crowd apart from the 
fact that they were prevented from going to the Deputy 
Commissioner ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. When you discussed the situation on the night 
@ the 9th, was the civil administration handed over 
to you at the time ? / 

A. No. 

Q. When you gave orders to the Commandant at the 
Fort and other officers of the Army, you might have 
done so at your responsibility ? 

A, I did it in the event of a hostile crowd coming. 

Q. Did you give those orders on your own initiative ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. You thought you had that authority ? 

A, Certainly. Yes, I had. 

Q. You said in your statement that the waving of hands 
by Mr, Beokett kept the crowd back ? 


A. He was telling the crowd to stop and they stopped. 
They were pushing them back and the horses were back- 
ing. They were being driven to the bridge. 

Q. Both horses and men ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Beckett was trying to get the crowd back ? 

A. He waved his hand to kegp back the naughty 
boys, but they did not. 

Q. What kind of demonstration was anticipated by 
the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. We did not know what kind of demonstration it 
would be. It might have beon a peaceful one or a hostile 
one. | 

Q. Were they given any chance of making any demons- 
tration ? 

A. Had a peaceful deputation come they would certainly 
have been allowed to see the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Were they told that if a peacoful deputation had 
come you would have allowed them to sce the Deputy 
Commissioner ? 

A. They might have been told by the police. It had 
nothing to do with me. 


Lieut,-Col. HENRY SMITH, (.LE., LM.8., Civil Surgeon, Amritsar, 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Civil Surgeon in Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. re 
~ Q. Have you been long in Amritsar ? 

A. Just about ten years. 

Q. Are you familiar with the life of the people there ? 

A. Pretty familiar, Sir. 

@. In the beginning of this year did you notice any 
change coming over the temper and disposition of the 
people ? 

A. In the month of January, there was nothing notice- 
able. Of course, there was some political agitation going 
on. But it did not scem to affect the temper of the 
people in January. It commenced to affect their temper 
when the Rowlatt Bill was being discussed in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

Q. Was there any strong fecling about the Rowlatt 
Bill? 

A, Strong feeling. 

Q. Do you know what statements were made about it ? 
Or what rumours were in circulation as to its effects ? 

A. For example, that funerals could not be conducted 
without police supervision, that marriages could not be 
celebrated without police supervision, and no end of 
detailed interference or supervision by the police. 

Q. Were there any false rumours exaggerating the 
powers that were proposed to be conferred by that legis- 
lation upon the police ? 

A. That the police could arrest anybody they liked 
and put him into jail without’ a trial. 

Q. Had these rumours in your judgment a very unset- 
tling effect upon the population ? 

A. Distinctly so. 

Q. Could you sce indications of that in the attitude 
and demeanour of the people ? 

A. Their attitude and demeanour to myself in the 
early stages was not noticeable. I happened to be, 
you might say, a Government philanthropist in the 
medical line. It was only when the second hartal came 
on that I could notice their attitude to myself very 
distinctly. 

Q. That is, on the 6th of April you are referring to ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I was rather asking you to go a little further back 
and indicate to us, if you are in a position to do so, the 
general effect of the circulation of these false rumours 
upon the people as indicated in their demeanour and 
attitude if you noticed it. 

A. I think the people believed the rumours to be true, 
and naturally believing them to be true would be in a 


very angry state of mind over them. I discussed these 
matters with some men of advanced political views with 
whom I was in close touch, and I asked some of them 
if they had actually read the Rowlatt Bill and held these 
wild views concerning it. And the reply was that they 
had not. 

Q. Did they express to you what the ground of their 
antipathy to the Bill was ? 

A. A general objection to it. 

Q. Now, were there other unscttling things besides the 
Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. There was some little fuss about people getting 
on to the Railway platform. The Railway platform is 
very small and does not admit everybody. 

Q. Were there also religious questions which had 
an unsettling effect upon the minds of the people— 
Hindu or Muhammadan questions ? 

A. Turkish affairs; educated Muslims were naturally 
anxious about the destiny of Turkey. 

Q. When had the Municipal elections in fact taken 
place ? 

A. Last winter. 

Q. Were there any indications of disturbance then? 

A. The chiefs of the rowdies of the city organized 
gangs and interfered with the men who were candidates 
for the election. There was one gentleman who was not 
allowed to leave his own building for the whole time. 

Q. On account of the. action of an organized band? 

A. An organized band of hooligans. 

Q. Was the hooligan element a strong element in 
Amritsar ? 

A, Fairly strong. 

Q. At this time you say they became organized ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they in fact do much harm at that time ? 

A. I do not think they did any harm at the election 
time. 

Q. Did you see in the fact that they were organizing 
the possibilities of future harm ? 

A, I did not consider the possibilities at that time. 

Q. In your view organized bands of hooligans have a 
very considerable power of destruction ? 

A. Very much so. I believe the practice in Amritsar 
is that a wealthy man pays one of these chiefs a monthly 
pay in the form of blackmail, and after that he need not 
keep a watchman. 

Q. I asked you formerly about religious questions. 
Did you see anything in connection with the fraternization 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. What opinion did you form as to the fraternization 
when you saw it taking place ? 

A. Knowing the Hindu and Muhammadan religions 
pretty well, ond their sentiments too in general, I regarded 
that as distinctly a sign of the times. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether this was 
indicative ? 

A. Indicative of combined organization ? 

Q. Did you look upon it as an indication .of greater 
tolerance on the part of one religion to the other or 
rather as an indication of political organization behind ? 

A, Political, not religious ; no change in my opinion, 
in the question of tolerance. 

Q. Did that seem to you to be # dangerous and un- 
settling element, when you are dealing with a great mass 
of uneducated people ? 

A. Very distinctly. 

Q. You were in the city during the disturbance ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the events of 10th April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Personally did you sce the firing of any of the 
buildings in the city ? 

A. I will make a brief statement. I brought the 
hospital ambulance which accommodated about 25 
soldiers with me to the hospital to have it ready in case 
of need. I was doing a cataract on the operating table, 
a thing that does not take more than a minute, and my 
Assistant told me “they are firing, Sir.” These were 
the first shots, the hospital being quite close to the 
position. 

I walked across the room to the telephone and rang 
up the Deputy Commissioner, but the telephone wires 
were cut at that time. 

Q. Were they cut as soon as you heard the first firing ? 

A. Immediately after. They might have been cut 
before the first firing, but they were cut immediately 
after the first shots. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether the cutting 
was in consequence of the firing, or whether it must 
have been an act of the mob independent of. the fire ? 

A. My opinion .is that the whole violence went off 
practically at once in the different parts. I got on the 
ambulance immediately and went off into the city across 
the police lines to bring out the three European Missionary 
Ladies and Indian Christians. I got back with them 
and returned for the middle school which is across the 
Police Lines crossing and close to it, but sheltered by a 
garden. I walked into the walled enclosure and saw a 
party there smashing everything and the under-storey 
of the main building on fire. The moment they saw 
me they made a dash for myself. I was armed with a 
walking stick. I got on the ambulance and got off. 
The driver happened to go by a circuitous route and 
came round to the police lines ; and by the time I got 
there the police had gone there to the relief. 

Q. What time did that take place ? 

A. That was early, between 1 and 2 probably. When 
I was going for the missionaries, I could see smoke in 
the city. When I got the length of the Missionary 
hospital, I could see from there that flames were coming 
out of the buildings, so that the whole business seemed 
to me to have been one. They were stopped coming 
across the Railway and they proceeded, shots or no 
shots, to violence. That this plan was organized is to 
me clear. 

Q. Why do you say that ? 

A. The class of men whom I saw at work on that 
building were not the middle class of the city. They 
were hooligans. They were the class of men whom I 
would expect to be looting shops in the neighhourhood 
of the National Bank, and so on, under normal - circum- 
stances, as distinct from burning schools. 

Q. Was it manifestly a crowd that was entirely out 
of hand and doing irresponsible acts of violence wholly 
regardless of the officers who had to maintain peace and 
order ? 

A. I do not think they had any respect for law and 
order, that is for Government. They had distinctly 
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respect for anything Indian as they had not injured 
any Indian or his property thronghout the proceedings. 

Q. There was a statement, I think, made that. some 
of the booths at the fair were injured, and that was the 
property belonging to Indians ? 

A. That I don’t know. The class of men who appear 
at horse fairs contains a considerable number of frontier 
men who are ready to loot anybody or anything if cir- 
cumstances are favourable, 

Q. Did you consider that the lives of Europeans were 
safe in the city that day ? 

A. When I saw the Church on fire, considering that 
it is as much a sacrilege to a Hindu or a Musilman_ to 
interfere with a Church as to interfere with a mosque 
or temple, I came to the conclusion that this show meant 
the white man root and branch. 

Q. Then you know that arrangements were made to 
evacuate women and children ? 

A. Yes. The arrangements I knew of that 
made, were to evacuate the missionaries myself. 
details T don’t know of. 

Q. But did you consider, looking to the temper and 
attitude of the mob, that it was essential, in the interests 
of the safety of the missionaries, that they should be 
evacuated ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you form a similar opinion as regards tho 
general evacuation of the women and children in the 
city ? 

A. In regard to the women and children north of the 
Civil Lines it was not so urgent. So long as the Railway 
line was held they were reasonably safe. 

Q. But I was talking of the evacuation of those in 
the city proper, I mean in the lines. You know they 
were evacuated and sent to the Fort ? 

A. Yes. Except the lady doctor and the missionaries, 
there were no European ladies in the city. 


Q. I should have said in a certain part of the civil 
lines. Was that a measure, in your opinion, essential 
to their safety ? : 

A. Ultimately ; not so very urgent for an hour or 
half-an-hour. : 

“Q. What was the temper of the mob on the succeeding 
days after the 10th ? 

A. Supremely sulky. 

Q. Did you seo a risk of a further outbronk in their 
attitude ? 

A. My opinion at the time was and still is that if the 
force was not sufficient to prevent them, the outbreak . 
tight occur at any moment afterwards. 


Q. Of course at this time and the subsequent date, 
I think no European visited the city unless under pro- 
tection ? 

A. No, I don’t think they did. 

Q. In your judgment was it not essential ? 

A. I don’t think it would have been safe for many 
days afterwards for a European to go through the city 
without a guard ; in fact I refused mysclf to go to see 
a patient in the city and asked them to bring him to the 
hospital as I objected to using a guard. 

Q. From the point of viow of the maintenance of law 
and order did you form any opinion as to the necessity 
of martial law being put in force ? 

. A. My opinion is that if martial law had not been 
instituted, the whole of the Punjab villagers would have 
gone into revolution, not revolution against Government, 
ibut they would have assumed that law and order was 
out of time and it would be loot who can. 


wera | 
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By the Honble Mr. Justice Rankin— 


Q. I want you to help me to understand this question 
about organization a little more. First of all I gather 
from what you have told us that from the beginning of 
the year there had been a great deal more pclitical 
activity throughout Amritsar, just as in other places, 
than usual. And there wes opposition to the Rowlatt 
Act which heightened the effect of that ?. 

A. Yos. a 
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Q. And, as I understand, there were two hartals on 
the 30th March and 6th April which heightened the 
effect still further ? 

_ A. Yer. 

Q. So that at the time of the second hartal, people 
at Amritsar and apparently elsewhere were in an extremely 
excited condition from the political point of view ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to these mobs of hooligans, am 
I right in understanding that mobs of hooligans had 
existed from before the municipal election of the last 
cold weather? They had existed before then, but for 
the first time they were used extensively in the election ? 

A. They were organized. 

Q. I want to know whether you consider that before 
the Municipal election there were leaders of bands of 
hooligans ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The people did levy this form of blackmail ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But in the municipal election they were used for 
canvassing purposes ? 

A. Canvassing or intimidation. 

Q. What I suggest to you is. is this not inconsistent 
with the facts that you know that after the mob had 


broken ont on the 10th April these more or less organized ‘ 


bands of hooligans would no doubt start to do designed 
mischief straight away ? 

A, In my opinion they could do the class of mischief 
that hooligans do. That is go looting, not injuring 
anybody in particular, but loot where loot is easiest. 

Q. Do you attribute, for example, the immediate 
attack upon the Telegraph office to planning by leaders 
of such hooligans or do you think that is improbable ? 

A. My opinion is that the mobs had received their 
orders; that gangs were organized for contingencies, 
not necessarily on the 10th April, probably a little later 
and that these mobs had received their orders. 

Q. Do you mean prior to the 10th ? 

A. Yes. My information from one of the most respect- 
able mon in Amritsar, who is not a politician himself, 
is that these gangs were organized on the night of 9th 
and that there was a butcher attached to each gang. 

Q. Can you tell us the name of your informant ? 

A. I have not got his permission and I do not think 
it would be judicious to give his name further than to 
say that he commands my respect. 

Q. Apart from this information that this gentleman 
whose name we must not know has given to you, I was 
asking rather your own opinion from J your own 
experience. 

A. My observation of the facts in regard to the attack 
on the Telegraph office, Banks, Church, Town Hall, school, 
°a gang arriving to dispose of the ladies in the hospital, 
all acting simultaneously in different places, mak>s me 
say thet did not occur without organization. And these 
were ell aimed at one class, not interfering with any 
Indian or with his property. 

Q. May I put this to you: Supposing this was done: 
by the sort of men you saw looting in the mission school, 
people you say who would go out for loot anywhere, 
would you not expect that sort of persons to loot anybody 
else’s property whether he was a European or an Indian ? 

A. Yes, quite indiscriminately, wherever he got loot 
easicst. 

Q. May I put it to you this way: this theory about 
hooligans rather breaks down if you find that in point 
of fact the mob did not loot wherever possible, but 
attacked particular classes chosen apparently for political 
reasons ? 

A. My view is that these bands were acting under 
orders. 

Q. Have you any idea of the persons who gave the 
orders ? 

A. I don’t know the organization. I don’t know the 
heads of the organization. 

Q. Did you attribute it to orders given by some un- 
known person ? Jn your evidence you said as I under- 
st:.nd you that whether there was shooting or no shooting, 


the moment the mob was stopped all this mischief broke 
out at once ? 

A. My opinion is that the whole thing went simul- 
taneously on the stopping of the mob. 

Q. Does not the sudden way in which these things 
occurred suggest to you that it was not organized from 
beforehand but was a spontaneous ebullition of bizh 
excitement ? 

A. If it was a spontaneous ebullition without organiza- 
tion, I cannot understand native shops not being looted 
and not being interfered with. The class of men who 
were at work were I presume some of them burglar: : 
the class of men whom I saw at that school were the class 
of men whom you could expect to see burgling shojs, 
not politicians. 

Q. Have you got a considerable experience as regards 
Punjab villagers as distinct from citizens of Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, I know the Punjab villagers very well. 

Q. Is it in the course of your ordinary duty to visit 
villages for any purposes round about Amritsar ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What are your reasons for saying that you think 
that the villagers got the information that law was out 
of time, and that it was time for every one to loot? 
What is your reason for saying that villagers had got 
that notion? 

A. As far as I know villagers of the Central Punjab 
were ready for that occasion. 

Q. Is this something you know of your own knowledge 
that the villagers of the Punjab were ready for that 
occasion ? 5 

A. My information is that the villagers were to loot 
Amritsar. 

Q. Did you see yourself, have brought to your own 
Notice at the time, any facts which pointed that way ! 

A. I noticed no facts that pointed that way. I did 
notice that I was visited by a lot of fine stalwart Sikh 
villagers apparently to persuade me to give one of my 
friends a medical certificate who was a soldier and I 
noticed the attitude of these men. Their attitude to 
mo was respectful, but they looked like a lot of gentlemen 
who were ready to go anywhere. 

Q. Your friend whose name we must not know, who 
knew about this organization on the 9th, when did he 
first tell you about this ? 

A. About a month ago. 

Q. That was a bit late to be very useful to you ? 

A. Well, I had a talk with the man. We talked 
over many things, that being one of them. He wa: 
not giving me information for the police as I have no 
connection with the police. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How many years have you been in the Punjz 

A. I came to Punjab on the 15th September 1895 in 
Civil employ. 

Q. All these years you have been in the Punjab ? 

A. I spent 10 years of that in Amritsar and the balance 
in the neighbouring district of Jullundur. 

Q. Can you speak the language of .the people and 
understand it ? 

A. Fairly well. 

Q. You cannot speak sufficiently well to converse 
intimately with people ? 

A, I cannot speak sufficiently well to do a philosophic 
disquisition. 

Q. I didn’t ask vou that. 

A. I can speak sufficiently well for them to under- 
stand me and for me to understand them on plain matter. 

Q. And in all these years’ experience of the Punjab 
you found the people loyal generally ? 

A. I found the people kind-hearted and amiable. 

Q. But my question was about their being loyal. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not see any sign of unrest or disloyalty 
in the Punjab till you come to January 1919 ? 

A. Not exactly. There was a little in 1907 which 
I think was somewhat connected with the Land Aliena- 
tion Bill, 
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Q. But leaving that aside, after that till January 1919 
you did not observe any general sign of unrest or dis- 
loyalty ? 

‘A. Not any general sign. There were the returned 
emigrants in November and December 1914 and the 
first month of 1915. ‘That was an isolated matter, and 
did not affect the general population. 

Q. In Amritsar you say that in the beginning of 1919 


there was political agitation going on. You thought 
that was a disquieting sign ? 

A, No. ¥ 

Q. You are not against political agitation in the 
Punjab ? 


' 

A. By no means, I am a democrat. 

Q. And you did not object to people in the Punjab 
or anywhere else in this country having political agita- 
tion ? 

‘A. Not so long as they did not interfere with the rights 
of the citizens. 

Q. Now about the Rowlatt Bill. Did you yourself 
study the Rowlatt Bill critically ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you follow the proceedings in the Legislative 
Council about the Bill ? 

A. Carefully. 

Q. Were you struck by the unanimity with which the 
Indian representatives in the Legislative Council opposed 
the measure ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Indian gentlemen of all shades @ political opinion 
opposed the Bill. Were you struck by that fact ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. And you yourself saw nothing objectionable in the 
Rowlatt Bill ?, 

A. Nothing. It does not interfere with anybody. 

Q. You thought there was nothing objectionable in 
the Rowlatt Bill at all ? . 

A, I think 80. 

*Q. All these Indian representatives who were opposing 
it in the Council were misguided people in your opinion ? 

A. No. I do not consider they were misguided people. 
If I may be permitted to answer your question, 1 do 
not consider they are misguided people ; I consider that 
a system of irresponsibility implies opposition and 
nothing but opposition and that is history. 

Q. You attribute their opposition to the present 
system of Government under which no responsibility 
is given to the representatives of the people? Is that 
what you mean ? : 

A. The man who is responsible to the people for his 
attitude and for the result of his attitude is different. 

Q. Am I right in taking it to be your view that the 
attitude of the Indian representatives in tho Council 
was really the result of the present system of adminis- 
tration under which people have no responsibility put 
upon them ? 

‘A. The present system in which these gentlemen 
have no responsibility for any action. If they were 
saddled with responsibility they would be much more 
careful. 

Q. What you mean to say is if the present system of 
administration was changed 60 as to give Fesponeibinty 
to the people then this frame of mind would disappear ? 

A. I hope so. 

Q. Now you saw nothing objectionable in the Rowlatt 
Bill; did you not observe that the main reason for the 
unanimous opposition in the country towards the Bill 
wae-the fact of its clothing the executive and the police 
with power to interfere with the personal liberty of the 
people uncontrolled by the judiciary? Was not that 
the main reason of the opposition ? 

A. I am not a lawyer to discuss issues of law. 

Q. I am not asking you to discuss that, Doctor. From 
what you read, and you say you carefully read the pro- 

ceedings and the agitation that followed on the Bill, was 
not the main opposition based on this. ground that 
the Bill purported to clothe the executive with power to 
interfere with the personal liberty of the people uncon- 
trolled by the judiciary ? 


A. I forget the details of the Bill by this time, tho 
whole details of it, but I read it at the timo and I read 
the discussion in the Council carefully and my conclusion 
was that the Bill did not interfere with the ordinary 
citizen. 

Q. You spoke of the various rumours that were started 
about the Rowlatt Act, about its provisions being mis- 
represented in various ways. Who do you think were 
responsible for these misrepresentations ? 

A. I should think an organization. In my opinion 
the same misrepresontations were everywhere throughout 
the Province. 

Q. Did you yourself hear of those misrepresentations 
being made anywhere ? 

A. No, I did not hear them. 

Q. Did you yourself hear anyone making these re- 
presentations to any class of people ? 

or Not further than to hear it talked over with my: 
self. 

Q. I do not want to know what somebody else told 
you; did you yourself hear any body of persons making 
these misrepresentations to any people ? \ 

A. I did not. 

*Q. Then you say the zenanas were also invaded by the 
propaganda about the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. Such is my information. 

Q. You have again no personal knowledge about i 

A. No, how could I? re os 

Q. Then you seem to think that the high prices of 
foodstuffs had nothing to do with the dissatisfaction 
that culminated in these disturbances ? 

A. I do not think so, we had high prices of foodstuffs 
long before it. 

Q. True, but when these high prices continue for a 
very very long time, they have their etiect ? 

_ A. They will. The class of people who wero operating 
in this affair in Amritsar were not a political class. 

Q. That is true, the people affected by the high prices 
may not be of the political class, but surely high prices 
continued for a long time will make those classes very 
much diseatisfied and they will be ready to join in any 
outburst that comes along ? 

A.I do not think that would make them join in; 
they are an exceedingly placid people in matters of that 
kind. They take it as the order of destiny. 

Q. But you still adhere to the view that the dissatis- 
faction following on high prices must be eliminated 
altogether from the causes ? 

A. No. 

Q. It was then one of the causes ? 

A. I do not eliminate it altogether, my statement does 
not mean that 

Q. You will take that also as one of the causes ? 

A. Partially. 

Q. Then you seom disinclined to accept the unrest 
following on Turkish affairs as having any potent in- 
fluence in what followed? — 

A. It was a cause distinctly. It is ono party taking 
advantage of the other party’s grievance or mental state, 
80 to speak. 

Q, Then you suggest in your statement that some 
parties were in the pay of the Russo-German Bolshevist 
organization ? 

A. I did not say they were in their pay. 

Q. You say “ What influenced both Hindu and Moslem 
was more allied to a wave of Bolshevism, if some of the 
parties were not even in tho pay of the Russo-German 
Bolshevist crganization.” You do there make the 
suggestion that possibly some people were in the pay 
of the Russo-German Bolshevist organization. Have 
you any evidence in support of that suggestion ? 

A. Lhave not. 

Q. You have talked of tho unity between Hindus 
end Muhammadans, you think that is not a good thing 
at all? 

A. I do not in tho least object to it. 

Q. You say that the fraternization botween Hindus 
and Muhammadans was a sign cf the times ? 

A. If it is real. I do not believe it is real. 
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Q. What do you mean by “ it is a sign of the times” ? 
What does it indicate according to you ? 

A. A joint organization for political purposes. 

Q. And you think that it is wrong or objectionable 
for Hindus and Muhammadans to join in that manner 
for political purposes ? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. Then why do you consider that as 4 disquieting 
sign ? 

oA. I do not believe that Hindu-Musalman unity is 
genuine ; I do not believe that. 

Q. What are your grounds for that ? 

«4. Hindu-Musalman unity I take to mean unity cn 
religious matters, tolerance on religious matters. I do 
not believe that tho Hindu who drinks out of the same 
cup with the Musalman, and the Musalman who gots 
the Hindu tika put on his forehoad is really sincere. 
I do not believe that that is real. 

Q. Is not each one, by doing so, paying respect to the 
other ? 

A. It may look like that, but Ido not beliove the 
thing is real, that thero is that tolerance existing between 
the two sets. 

Q. Is that your intuitive belief 2 Why do you say it 
does not oxist ? 

A. I have spent a good deal of time in this country 
and I have seen the affairs at Katarpur in the United 
Provinces and several other instances, and I do not 
believe that the lion and the lamb all of a suddon have 
laid down together. 

Q. Your view is that, looking to the past history ? 

A. To the very recent past history. 

Q. It seems inconceivable that they could come together 
in the manner they did, ig that your suggestion ? 

A. Yes, my statement is that I do not believe that this 
Hindu-Musalman unity is genuine, and I say that it is 
merely @ political manceuvre. 

Q. Of one party to catch the other to unite for a definite 
purpose ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sware thet this attempt to bring Hindus 
and Muhammadans together and make them unite has 
been going on for some years in this country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not that it came oll gf a sudden in January 
1919? 

A. Yes, but I would take it that what hes gone on 
hardly deserves the name of eye-wash. 


Q. You seem to think that all these attempts which 
have been going on for somo yewrs are not genuine at all ? 

A. It is & huge issue. There are something like 70 
million Muhammadans in this country and the balance 
of Hindus, and to make a statement thet because s small 
section do this thing, that therefore it means Hindu- 
Mahammedan unity, I do not agree with that. 

Q. It may be that this view of Hindu-Mphammadan 
unity may not yct have permeated to all the Hindus 
and Muhammadans ; that may be, but you secm to suggest 
that whatever section of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities are making this attempt at unity and trying 
to bring it about, these attempts are not genuine ? 

A. I am not accusing your leaders, I am giving you 
my opinion on the statement of the case. 

Q. Now speaking of the hartals of the 30th of March 
and the 6th of April, you say that they were a master- 
piece of organization ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that these hartals, certainly the one 
of the 6th of April, were very general throughout the 
country ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you suggest that there was a huge organization 
throughout the country directed from one place ? ~ 

A. I cannot understand it on any other grounds, 
that the arrangements should be exactly the same through- 
out tho country on the same dute. x3 

Q. Does not the carrying out of such 9 hartal dn that 
scale throughout the country indicate to you that the 


people in every place, for some reason or other, were 
prepared for it, otherwise no organization would succeed 
in having it done on such a large scale ? 

A. They were prepared by the agm@i¥on. 

Q. They were prepared to receive such a suggestion 
and work it out ? 

No reply.] 

Q. Can you suggest that the harlals were designed 
and organized by Mr. Gandhi or by a revolutionary 
organization behind him for the purpose of developing 
a little discipline ond a revolutionary spirit ? You 
suggest that there is a revolutionary organization behind 
Mr. Ganidhi, that evidently is your suggestion ? 

A, My opinion is what is stated in that paper. 

Q. But I want to know definitely whether, in making 
that statement you suggest that you believe there is 5 
revolutionary organization behind Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. I believe. I have ng facts to go on except this 
universality of the hartal on the same day and ite uniform 
organization. 


Q. From the fact of the hartal being universal and 
uniform you come to the conclusion that there isa 
revolutionary organization behind Mr. Gendhi ? 

A, May be, may not be. 


Q. You hive no evidence in support of that suggestion ? 

A. No evidence further than the evidence stated. 

Q. Now about misrepresentations in regard to the 
Rowlatt Bills, how long were these misrepresentations 
going on ? 

A. Throughout March. 

Q. From January or February ? 

A. No, my information is not as detailed as that of the 
police, my information would imply March and after. 

Q. The Bills were introduced somewhere in February 
if 1 remember right ? 

A, I think so. 

Q. All that time did Goyernment do anything by means 
of publicity to tell the people what the real provisious 
were ? 

A. Government issued a huge edition of the Rowlatt 
Bill in the vernacular in the first days of April and issued 
it broadcast free. 

Q. Was that done in Amritsar ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then you spoke of the existence of hooligans and 
their leaders in Amritsar, how long have these organized 
hooligans and their leaders existed in Amritsar ? 

A, On @ small scale I should think indefinitely. 

Q. For many years ? 

A. Quite, there have been hooligans in Amritsar since 
it was Amritsar, I presume. 

Q. Organized bands of hooligans and their leaders ? 

A, Yes, that applies to 10th of April. 

Q. But I mean were these bands of hooligans existing 
in Amritsar for some time before the hartal ? Were they 
existing from before the municipal electi »? 

A, They were evident before the municipal election. 

Q. Were they before that ? 

A, Yés, I have heard of them before that. 

Q. For how long ? 

A. For some years. 

Q. What steps did the police take to deal with these 
hooligans and their leaders who had existed for many 
years ? 

A. That I do not know ; that is police business of which 
I know nothing. 

Q. About the mobs having received their orders on the 
10th, you have no personal knowledge about that ? 

A. No personal knowledge. 

Q. You said that the violence on the 10th seemed to 
be aimed at one olass ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. The Town Hall was burned on the 10th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That was not property belonging to Europeans! 

A. The issue there would be who burned the Town Hall, 
was it somcbody interested in the destruction of the 
records ? 
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Q. You suggest that the Town Hall was burned by 
somebody interested in the destruction of the records ? 

A. No, I say # is an open question. 

Q. Has thet ever been suggested by anyone till now, 
that the Town.Hell was burned, not by the rioters but 
by some one else ? 

A, Ido not think they found out who burned the Town 
Hall. 

Q. It must have been some of the people in the crowd 
that broke into violence, burned the Natione! Bank and 
committed murders ut the Alliance Bank ? 

A. Committed murders at the Alliance Bank but did 
not burn the Bank. 

Q. You aro awore that the same set of people were 
charged for all these acts, the murders, the burning of the 
National Bank and the Town Hell ? 

A, I do not know the details of tho police or court 
work, 

Q. Do you suggest that those who burned the Town 
Hall wero a different band of peoplo from those who 
burned the other buildings and committed those murders ? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Then why do you suggest that the burning of the 
Town Hall was by some people who wanted the destruc- 
tion of the records, on what evidence do you suggest 
that ? 

A. I have no evidence on the matter. 

Q. Has anybody till now suggested that ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You have never heard of it before ? 

A. I am not aware thot I did not hear it. 

Q. You heerd of it ? 

A. I may have. 

Q. Surely you ought to know whether you did hear 
or did not hear of it ? 

A. I have o very bad memory except for important 
facts. 

Q. So fer as you can remember, you did not hear it ? 

A. So far as I remember I may have heard it. I may 
not have heard it. 

Q. Did you hear anything ? 

A. I cannot say that I did hear. 

Q. You ssid that the whole of the Punjab villages 
would have gone into revolution. I understood you to 
say. not revolution against Government but for the pur- 
pose of lovting ? : 

A. My view is that if Amritsar city had been left in the 
possession of the leaders of this organization Amritsar 
would have been looted on the following days. 

Q. That on the days following martial law the hooligans 


from the neighbouring villages..... ? ; 
A. I would not call these hooligans but war-like 
\villagers. 


Q. I understood you to say, Colonel, that your reason 
for this suggestion is that some Sikhs......? 

A. No, this is not my reason at all. My reason is my 
general knowledge of these people. 


Q. That the Punjeb villager is always ready to take 


advantage of such situation and go out for loot ? 


A. If I had gone out to one of the villagers on the 10th 
of April and brought a quantity of rum with me and 
offered it to a lot of stalwart Sikh villagers and told them 
“come along with me to loot Amritsar,” I could have 
looted Amritsar. 

Q. They are always ready for a loot ? 

A. They like a fight and they like a loot. : 

Q. I want to understand what you meant to suggest 
about the Sikhs that you saw ? 

A. I suggested nothing except that their general facial 
expression was that of a man who was ready for any 
romantic adventure. 

Q. You judge of them from the facial expression not 
from anything what they said ? 

A, I can judge more closely from his facial expression 
than from what he says. 

Q. Their attitude towards you you say was very res- 

ctful ? 
Ped. Quite, 


Q. Well from their facial expression you came to the 
conclusion that they were badmashes ? 

A. They were not badmashes, 

Q. Then who were they ? 

A, They were a lot of fine stalwart Sikh villagers. 

Q. What was there in their facial expression that showed 
they were out for loot ? 

A, Mischief was in it. 

Q. On tho L0th when the first firir.g touk place you were 
in your operating room. Is it in the city proper ? 

A. That is on the north side of the railway close up 
to the over-head bridge between the cart bridge and the 
next level crossing. 

Q. When you heard the shots fired you telephoned to 
the fort ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then did you go out into the city ? 

A. Yes, I went straight out into the city. 5 

Q. At that time large crowds had already assembled 
on the railway bridge ? 

A. Large crowds hed assembled on the day of these 
occurrences. 

Q. You were not afraid of going into the city ? 

A. Fear when it comes to be a matter of duty and 
it is | question of whether these women should be 
slaughtered ? should I funk ? 

Q. You did not anticipate any violence to yourself 
when you went ? . 

A. Thad my job to do and it had got to be done. 

Q. I quite appreciate that you were prepared to face 
any danger to relieve those people but what I want to 
know is, did you anticipate that there would be any 
violence done to you? 

A. Distinctly. I called at the first picket and asked 
for a few bayonets, but I could not get any. They had 
received their orders. 

Q. Were you molested ? 

A. Some kind of stuff was thrown at us, but yoing at 
the rate of thirty miles we were fairly safe. 

Q. When you reached the city what did you find ? 

A. When I reached the hospital 

Q. Is that in the town ? 

A, Just in it. When I reached the hospital my car 
stopped, the drier held his seat and he was instructed 
to keep his engines going. I walked into the Mission 
house and ordered these people out. 

Q. They were still there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They thought they would not be molested ? 

A. I told them that I had not come there to discuss 
matters. My orders were that they were to get into the 
ambulance in the minimum of time and that { could not 
wait until the crowds could gather 

Q. And you sent them away ? 

A. I put them into the ambulance—three Europeans 
and about thirty or forty Indian Christian women. 

Q. And,after doing that did you return to your con- 
sulting room ? 

A. I brought them on to the north side of the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway station and I went back straight 
for the middle school, and when I got there I found that 
the gentlemen were operating in the lower storey of it. 

Q. You found these people were burning the lower 
storey of the school ? 

A. Yes. os 

Q. What did you do next ? 

A. I went as far as I could to the police line picket 
to turn them on to the school ; by the time I got there the 
police had gone and they had gone to its relief. 

Q. Did they succead in doing that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now after the 10th were any acts of violence com- 
mitted in the city ? 

A. Ido not think so. The major acts of violence on 
the people themselves usually gravitated into hospital 

Q. Up to the 15th when Martial Law was declared 
the state of the city was quiet ? 

A. I would not say quiet. 

Q. What did you observe as unusual still ? 
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A. Well, my information is that the writ of Government 
did not run throughout the city. 

Q. Have you any porsonal knowledge about that ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. I have knowledge 
that my own police orderly could not get anything to eat 
in the city unless he discarded his’ uniform and pugri. 

Q. Were you aware that on the 12th the police and the 
military arrested various people in the town ? 

A. Yes. i 

Q. Andon the Ith you had a funeral procession of the 
people who were dead and without any untoward results ? 

A. Yes. 


By Major General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You have in the course of your profession been 
brought into close touch with the people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your conclusions are the same as mine that the 
people are amiable, good-hearted and loyal ? 

A, Quite. 

Q. And they did not bear any malice or ill-feeling to 
any of their class or party or colour or creed ? 

A. There was no ill-feeling. a 

Q. And therefore they are not a class of people who 
would rise to acts of violence against any class or creed 
or party or race unless they were moved to it by some form 
of misrepresentation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your statement about the villagers being ready to 
loot, your experience coincides with mine also that it does 
not take very much for a civilized man to take to loot 
when he gets an opportunity ? 

A. Not very much. 

Q. In fact it is the very sign for more disorder when 
occasion is given ? 

A. Yes; extreme disorder. 

Q. And as a rule these people would do no violence 


to Europeans or people of other classes or creeds or to © 


property unless something was put before them by pleaders 
or speakers or orators ? 

A. Take the case of Miss Sherwood and Mrs. Easdon. 
I do not think the people of Amritsar city—certainly 
the villagers would never interfere with women. I do 
not think the people of Amritsar city would interfere 
with their missionary ladies unless there was some definite 
plan behind it. 


By the Hon'ble Panlit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You told the Committee that you were a democrat. 
Are you a democrat in your own country or in India ? 

A. I am a democrat in my own country and I am a 
democrat in India. I believe that one man is as good as 
another. 

Q. You have informed the Committee that you have 
read the Rowlatt Bills very carefully ? 

A. [ read them carefully at the time. 

Q. May I know what this Rowlatt Bill No. I was about ? 

A. I have forgotten all about it. 

Q. Do you know whether it gave the police any exten- 
sive powers which they did not enjoy before ? 

A, I do not remember. 

Q. Do you know what the Rowlatt Bill was about ? 

A. It is roughly the enactment of the Defence of India 
Bill a3 a war measure. I do not know the details of it. 

Q. Have you read the Defence of India Bill ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Do you remember it ? 

A. I do not remember it. 

Q. When did you read the Defence of India Bill ? 

A. I forget the time. 

(The President here intervened and disallowed questions 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bill.) 

Q. You are a democrat. Supposing you had enjoyed 
the right of trial by jury for a generation and supposing 
that right had been taken away, would you resent it or 
not ? 

A. I would resent it. 

Q. You have said that the villagers of the Punjab were 
ready to loot Amritsar and that they would have done so. 


Am I right in saying that the villagers of the Punjab 
were ready to loot Amritsar between the llth and 15th 
of April and that the organization which was in existence 
was not in touch with these villagers ? 

A. Quite, except in so far as a few men were concerned. 

@. Therefore the organization in Amritsar had practi- 
cally no influence over those Punjab villagers who were 
ready to loot ? 

A, Ido not think they were taken into their confidence. 

Q. About the municipal elections, you have stated 
that the masses were not inintimate touch with each other. 
The organization has no scruples about employing head- 
men. I think you approve of the present system of 
municipal elections or do you approve of the past ? 

A. I am not criticising the system at all. 

Q. Do you think that as this did not exist in past years. 
it is a healthy sign that such a thing has been brought 
about in recent years ? 

A. I would call it the exuborance of a healthy siga 
in municipal elections for people to go about and canvas. 

Q. I want to know whether this canvassing is regarded 
as a-healthy sign ? ‘ 

A. Distinctly healthy. 

Q. Now as regards Hindu and Muhammadan unity, 
you say it is all superficial, eye-wash—it is not real at 
all? - 

A. Quite. 

Q. Do you know what forces have been acting during 
the last four or five years since the commencement of the 
war? 

A. Well, I have read the papers. 

Q. And you think that these forces are acting here in 
India too? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that for the last two years there have 
been discussions about the Montagu-Chelmsford report ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the two things that had been urged 
against any claim of self-government—the two things 
which have been principally urged against Indians 
asking for self-government. 

A. I know many things. 

Q. Was it not urged, first of all, that there is no proper 
electorate to elect representatives. Do you know that ? 

A. I do not see that that is any objection at all. 

Q. I think you will agree with me that the Muhammadan 
community have their political aspirations ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. They have the same disabilities as the Hindus ? 

A. The same. 

Q. Therefore would there be anything strange if the 
two communities, in order to gain their object, tried to 
join one another politically ? 

A. There would be no objection. 

Q. Therefore why do you not consider it to be genuine ? 
' A. I do not believe that it is genuine for a Hindu to 
drink water out of the same cup, neither do I believe it is 
so for the Muslim to put the Hindu tika on his forehead. 

Q. Do you know that the Hindu who drinks from the 
cup of a Muhammadan is damned for ever ? 

A. That is the genuine Hindu. 

Q. Are not the Muharram, the Bakrid, the Ram Lila 
and seats for municipal boards and the Legislative 
Coyncil the principal causes of differences between the 
Muhammadan and Hindu community ? 

A. That is a very big question. 

Q. And if the Hindus and Muhammadans have decided 
their disputes about the number of seats on Municipal 
Committees and Legislative Councils, if the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have decided their quarrel about the 
Batrid, if the Muhammadans have agreed to refrain 
from making any cow sacrifices, and lastly if the Hindus 
and Muhammadans have joined in the Ram Lila affair, 
even then you will say that there is no genuine effort 
made for bringing about a union between the two 
communities ? 

A. I never said a genuine effort is not made to bring 
about 4 union, but such a union would certaiffly be 
desirable. 
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Q. May I understand Pht to suggest that this unity 
can kg brought about be! n the Hindus and Muham- 
madans, the latter of whom number about 700 lakhs, all 
of a sudden, all in one day ? 

A, The unity of drinking out of the same cup and all is 
indicated by that. That ig the unity I mean. 

Q. Do you know as to whether or not tbey have settled 
their differences abuut Municipal seats, whether or not 
they have settled their differences about seats on the 
Legislative Councils, whether or not very large classes of 
Muhammadans have abstained from cow-sacrifices, and 
whether or not on the last Muharram and Ram Lila 
occasions they fraternised with one another ? 

A. Fraternising is one thing. 

Q. Are not the Roman Catholics and Protestants for 
political purposes one and the same ? 

A. In some places they are not. ‘ 

Q. Well, in the majority of cases? I suppose you 
quite understand my question. If you want to go on 
like this, you may go on for four or five hours. I don’t 
mind. I am not talking of exceptions. 

A. They are distinctly not one and the same in some 
places. 

Q. I am talking of the majority of places ? 

A. I am talking of Ireland. 

Q. I never referred to Ireland. 

A. They are distinctly not there one and the same, and 
I am not aware that there is not an organization there 
too. If you want to become the Mayor of a certain city, 
say in the United States, you have to appeal to the organ- 
ization. 

Q. I want to know whether for the last 70 to 75 years 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics have not been_one 
and the same for political purpose ? 

A. Not entirely. In some divisions of Liverpool you 
find very many Irish people. In other places you find 
Mr. Parnell, when he was at his best, could commandeer 
the Catholics of England to vote for the party he wanted. 


Q. Now after the 10th when did you go inside the 
city ? After the 15th I mean ? 


A. I forget the number of days. I only went into the- 
city when I was called there professionally. 


Q. My question is, between the 10th and the 15th, did 
you go inside the city ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. And on the 10th you stopped for a few minutes 
when you went to take those nurses or ladies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many minutes did you stop ? 

A. I did not look at the watch. Probably not more 
than 10 minutes. 

Q. How many minutes did you stop before the school ? 

A. Before the school, not one. 

Q. Therefore, may I take it that beyond your dash in- 
side the city at the rate of 30 miles an hour on the evening 
of the 10th, you had no occasion to watch the demeanour 
of the crowd from the 10th to the 15th ? 

A. I had occasion to watch the demeanour of those 
whom I met with. I had no occasion to watch the de- 
meanour of the people at large. It was not part of my 
duty in any sense to go on parading the city. 

Q. My whole point is, you have stated beforet his Com- 
mittee that the demeanour of the crowd from the 10th to 
the 15th was very sulky. Therefore I say that as, 
between the 10th and the 15th, you did not go to the 
city, that as you stopped for only 10 minutes between 
the 10th and the 15th, you had no occasion to watch the 
demeanour of the crowd inside the city. 

A. My work is close to the city, and the crowd is coming 
in and going out. I meet the same people that I would 
meet if I once went through the city. 

Q. May I understand the crowds were coming to where 
you were ? 

A. They were going to the railway station on business 
and some of them were coming into my hospital. 

Q. And the evidence you gave wag judging from their 
eyes or faces ? 

A. General demeanour, 


Q. And that crowd whom you met at the railway 
station paid visits at the hospital ? 

A. I met them all over the place. - 

Q. Those whom you met all over the place were the 
crowd of the city of Amritsar ? 

A. They were the people of Amritsar. 

Q. What is the distance between the National Bank 
and the Town Hall and the Kotwali ? 

A. The Tows Hall ie up against the Kotwali. 

Q. And the National Bank ? 

A. I should say about five minutes’ walk. 

Q. Were they burnt one after the other or at the same 
time ? 

A. I should think the whole of these buildings were 
burnt pretty well at the same time, but I don’t know 
definitely. 

Q. What records you suggest are kept in the Town 
Hall ? 

A. Municipal records. 

Q. Do you think some people will be interested in burn- 
ing those records ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Are there any records deciding questions of title,” 
etc. ? 

A. I do not know what records are kept there. 

Q. Excepting building applications and the accounts, 
are there any other records kept in the Town Hall ? 

A. Accounts would be a very important class of records. 
Records of accounts, I know, were destroyed. 

Q. In answer to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, you asked 
him to come with you to a certain village and so on, 
have you ever tried that experiment yourself ? 

A. No. i 

Q. In answer to General Barrow you said that these 
villagers throughout the Punjab were very loyal, amiable 
and good-hearted and that they never fight or quarrel ? 

A. I did not say so. They do both. 

Q. At the same time you said that so long as the leaders 
and speakers and orators do not influence them they do 
nothing. These are the very words ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore may I understand that the masses in the 
Punjab are under the influence of leaders and speakers 
and orators ? 

A. Masses ? I don’t think so. 

Q. Therefore these leaders and speakers and orators 
will have no influence over them ? 

A. That is to come on trial. It may harm or may not 
harm. 

Q. Now you have expressed your opinion about 
Bolshevism and you have been questioned. May I know 
as to whether this opinion of yours was shared by the 
authorities in Amritsar or not ? 

A. I do not know. ! 

Q. Between the 9th up to the 15th you were present at 
several of the conferences and meetings that were held by 
the authorities ? 

A. No. By accident I was present at one, and that 
was by accident and not by design. 

Q. You were absent from Amritsar on the 9th. 
not 80 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did you leave Amritsar ? 

A. I think by the Bombay Mail in the morning. 

Q. And you came back by the evening train ? 

A. Yes, I came back by the evening train. 

Q. Had you any conversation with the authorities at 
Lahore about Amritsar affairs on the 9th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The order of deportation for Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal came by the same train with you ? 

A. That I don’t know. I know nothing about that 
order. ? 

Q. Is it not a fact that you at least came to know that 
very night that an order had arrived ? 

A. I came to know about it that night when I called on 
the Deputy Commissioner after dinner. 

Q. Had you any conversation about Amritsar affairs at 
Lahore with the authorities ? 


Is it 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You expressed your view about the situation in 
Amritsar ? : 

A. Yea. ‘ 

Q. The position of the leaders was the subject of con- 
versation ? . 

A. Practically not. The leaders were known to every- 
body. 


Q. Did you consent to the order of deportation being 
passed against Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew, or did you 
approve of it ? : 

A. I neither suggested it nor approved nor disapproved 
of it. I had not within my official province to do any- 
thing with this order. 


Q. T think you were aware of the fact that a number of 
soldiers were going to the Jallianwala Bagh with General 
Dyer? 

A. I was not aware of it. I did not become aware of 
it until about 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening after the events. 


Q. Can you give this Committee any idea as to how 
many wounded persons were admitted in your hospital 
between the 13th and the 25th April ? 

A. Do you mean gun shot injuries ? About 24, 


Q. Between the 13th and the 25th April ? 
A. Between the 13th and the Ist July. About 24. 


Q. TDo you know one Bodh Singh of Amritsar ? 
A. 1 probably do. I know many people whose names 
I do not remember. 


Q. Do you remember if during this period after the 
13th any person was brought to you by Bodh Singh for 
treatment as he was dangerously wounded and it was a 
case of amputation of the leg or arm ? 

A. I don’t remember. Probably he did. im 


Q. Did you perform the operation upon him ? 

A. All the cases that came into my hospital I attended 
to. 

Q. Iam not talking of hospital cases. 

A. Tamincluding him. All the cases that were brought 
into the hospital were operated on as far as possible by 
me. I did not leave them to my Assistant. I treated 
these cases in the same way as I would treat the same 
cases at any other time. 


Q. An allegation has teen made, and I want to put it 
to you if there is any truth in it, that in some cases when 
people in the city brought wounded persons to you, the 
first reply you gave them was to go to Gandhi and 
Kitchlew ? 2 

A. It is an absolute falsehood. I told no patient any- 
thing of the kind. 


Q. I do not suggest it. I wanted you to deny it. 
A. I am very pleased that you asked me that question. 


Q. Now is this allegation true, that this Bodh Singh 
brought his relation to you for the amputation of leg or 
arm and you refused to perform the amputation without 
being paid Rs. 1,500 ? 

A. It is untrue. 


Q. When he was taken to the Mission Hospital, there 
the operation was performed for Rs. 50 ? 

A. I remember one case was brought to me and he was 
suffering from tetanus and I refused to operate on him 
because the man would die of tetanus, whether operated 
on or not ; he had only a very short time to live. That 
is possibly the case that has been construed up in this 
way. 

Q. Did you make any special arrangements for the 
wounded on the night of the 13th or on the morning of 
the 14th? 

A. As soon as the fires broke out, as soon as the wires 
were cut, I ordered a lot of medicines as I expected a lot 
of these cases in order to treat them. 7 


Q. When was this done, on what date ? 

A. I did not keep dates of these. It was the earliest 
time after the 10th after the wire was opened. 

Q. Apart from this ordering of medicines ffom Lahore, 
may I know as to whether any special arrangements were 


made at the hospital on the night of the 13th and the 
morning of the 14th ? 

A. No special arrangements were required. Every- 
thing was ready. It is always ready. 

Q. Now you are quite sure that except on the 9th April 
you were not present at any other meeting ? 

A. T am quite sure. I have never heen consulted on 
matters of what is called local defence. The Doctor never 
18. 

Q. I don’t 2 k whether you have. 

A. To be present at the meeting I would simply have 
to be consulted. 

Q. Did you ever suggest that any drastic measures 
should be taken against Amritsar, such as bombardment 
or something like that ?~ 

A, I suggested on the 10th April that such force should 
be used as would re-establish law and order. 

Q. Have you ever suggested that Amritsar should be 
bombarded ? 

A. My answer is the answer I gave, that such force as 
is necessary which would re-establish law and order should 
be used. 

Q. Did you ever suggest to the authorities that Amritsar 
should be bombarded ? 

A. I suggested what I state. 

Q. Therefore you did not suggest this? You can deny 
it if you like. 

A. I suggested what I state. 
ment, it may imply anything. 

Q. I am right in thinking that between the 10th and 
15th or 16th even when you were asked to go to the city 
you refused to go ? 

A. I was asked to go and see one case, and I advised 
the party to bring the patient up to the hospital to 5 
comfortable room in the hospital and that I would see 
him there, but I objected to going with a police guard. 

Q. Now about these rumours, were these rumours con- 
fined to the Punjab or were they current all over the 
country ? a 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. I put it to you that, supposing similar rumours were 
current all over the country in every district and in every 
province, in the United Provinces, Madras, Calcutta and 
Bombay, then what would you suggest as to why there 
should be any such extraordinary excitement here? If 
I put it to you that the rumours which you ray were cur- 
rent were so throughout the country in the months of 
February and March, then can you give any special 
teasons why these results followed in the Punjab ? 

A. T cannot. : 

Q. I suggest that similar rumours were current every- 
where throughout the country. You have suggested that 
these rumours were current and the majority of the 
masses believed these rumours and were ready for mis- 
chief. Therefore what I want to know is, supposing what 
I suggest is correct, whether the people of the Punjab 

alono were ready for mischief on account of there rumours ¢ 

A. Well, I could not easily answer, you that question. 
If you take a more opinion for m answer. my opinion 
would be that the Punjab is a warlike province of India, 
that your influencing the province from which the Indian 
army was recruited would be a very important thing. I 
do not see any special reason why the Punjab was selected 
more than other provinces. 


Q. You said that orders were given by some unknown 
person. Where do you locate this unknown person, do 
you think he is in the Amritear city ? 

A. No, I do not know where he is. 


Q. You do not suggest that Drs. Kitchlew and Saty:-pal 
were responsiblo for these and other orders or were they ! 

A. I know Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal very well. But 
I do not regard them as organizers. I regard them as 
much smaller men than organizers. 


Q. Then you have stated that for-what was done by the 
crowd on the 10th, according to your belief, orders were 
previously issued ? 

A. No. My opinion is that the organization was for 
an ulterior date and that the affairs at Amritsar on the 
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10th were regrettable to the organization aa the show had 
gone out of hand. 

_ Q. And you believed that at some fatiice date a red 
flag would be unfurled and that there would be a revolu- 
tion ? 

A, Yes, that was the intention. 

Q. You do not make Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
responsible for these orders? Before the 10th certain 
orders wore given by certain persons tq do a certain thing. 
According to you, those persons were waiting and biding 
their time, but they prematurely did cortain things which 
they were not authorized to do that day. Therefore the 
men who were responsible for these orders were Drs, 
Satyapal and Kitchlew ? 

A. The show had gone out of hand. 

Q. Iam sorry. To my mind the answer is not quite 
clear. I want to know whether Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew were responsible for these orders which were 
passed before the 10th and which were disobeyed and 
whether something was done which was premature ? 
Were these two people responsible for these orders ? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Now I do not think so far as the villages are con- 
cerned you have to pay many professional visits to these 
villages ? 

A. I have to go to the district and inspect a lot of dis- 
pensaries. 

Q. My first question is whether you are called to the 
villages professionally ? 

A. Not professionally, but I have to inspect vaccination 
and so on. 

Q. Then your connection with the different villages is 
in your official capacity of supervising the work of the 
vaccinators and the work of vital statistics ? 

A. Vital statistics work does not give me any trouble. 

Q. Once in six months-you go and visit the Tahsil dis- 
pensaries, is it not so ? 

A. I have to see the district dispensaries once in a 
quarter. 

Q. Thateis all That is so far as your connection with 
the tahsils is concerned, you have to supervise the vacci- 
nation work, and inspect district dispensaries once in 
three months ? 

A. Supervising vaccination work means stopping an 
hour or two in a village. 

Q. How many times have you to supervise the vacci- 
nation work in one month ? 

A. A fortnight every cold weather. 

Q. And there are vaccination depéts in every village ? 

A. No. 

Q. As you have stated that so far as this supervision 
work is concerned, you have to stop in those villages for 
two or three hours ? 

A. I have to go round and inspect. My interest in 
these villages is great. In going across the villages I 
generally have a talk with the people over general sanitary 
matters, their crops, their cattle, their children and so on. 

Q. Beyond your Visit once in 15 days in the cold weather 
and once in a quarter to supervise the district dispensaries, 
you have no other connection with the village affairs ? 

A. I have a great connection with village affairs, I 
have probably the largest one man hospital in the world. 
I see the relatives of the patients and so on. 

Q. First of all, you were talking of visiting villages 
leaving your headquarters only for 15 days for supervising 
vaccination work and once in @ quarter to see the dis- 
pensaries which are in the villages ? 

A. Yes, to supervise these things as also to attend to a 
few other things. 

Q. How far is the place where you were when you first 
heard the firing from the National Bank ? 

A. From the National Bank ? I was in the hospital 
and I think the distance is about half-a-mile. If you go 
round the circuitous road it is between a quarter and half 
a mile. 

Q. What was the time when you heard the firing ? 

A, I did not look at my watch. 

Q. Is it not necessary for the purpose of canvassing to 
have a large number of canvassers ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Ido not understand what you mean by saying that 
at the time of election certain persons were organized. If 
I understand it right, it is like this. Hore was a candi- 
date A fighting against candidate B. A had a large 
number of persons employed, either honorary or paid 
workers, in order to secure votes for him. There was B 
who was opposing him ; he had a large number of persons, 
either paid or honorary, to secure votes for him. That 
is what did take place in Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. Bc 

Q. And this is what you say they were organized for 
on this occasion ? 

A. That is what I call legitimate. 

Q. I am talking about organization. That is the or- 
ganization you were speaking of. The organization ac- 
cording to you means that A was fighting against B. A 


- employed a number of honorary or paid men as canvassers, 


and Balso employed a number of honorary or paid men 
ae canvassers for 10 or 15 days during the time of election 
they worked for him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After that the whole thing is abandoned. Those 
people would have nothing to do with the successful 
candidate ? = 

A. Of course not. 

Q. Therefore that is what you meant by saying that at 
the time of election people were organized ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. May I understand that you claim that by seeing the 
face of a man, you could say whether that man would 
commit theft or burglary or not ? 


A. I did not say anything of the kind. I will make a 
very broad guess indeed as to what he is. 


Q. You have stated before this Committee that by 
seeing those men, who were at the school, you could say 
that they were not the men who would commit theft or 
looting. The only possible inference for me to draw is 
that, by seeing their faces or by seeing their dress, you 
came to the conclusion that they were not the men who 
usually commit theft or burglary or looting ? 

A. No; nothing of the kind. They are the class of 
men who do that. 

Q. By seeing the face you concluded that they were 
the class of men who usually commit looting or burglary ? 

A, Yes ; they were the type. 

Q. You know Bugga and Ratto ? 

A, I did a hernia operation for one of them at one 
time. I did not know his name then, and I do not know 
it now, but I know the man. 

Q. You knew the man previously, é.e., before you 
operated ? 

A. I would know if I were to see him. 

Q. Was he a badmash ? 

A. Such is my information. I never saw him do any- 
thing. 

Q. From his face, is he the man who will commit loot ? 

A. I donot know. 

Q. Have you seen Ratto ? 

A. I may have seen him; probably I have seen 
him. 

Q. Then you do not know who were the leaders of the 
hooligans before this occurrence ? Were you or were you 
not aware as to who were the leaders of these so-called 
hooligans in Amritsar ? 

A. I was not aware. 

Q. Did it or did it not come to your knowledge ? Is it 
not your experience that in the majority of the Indian 
towns, so far as the different professions are concerned, 
there are chowdhris or panchayats for every class; take, 
for instance, butchers or kunthare; have not all these 
communities got a chowdhri ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that if a chowdhré asks anything to 
be done, the whole brotherhood, it may be 5,000, or 10,000 
or 15,000, will obey his order ? 

A. Yes. It may or may not obey orders. There is 
generally & chowdhrs in an organization. , 
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Q. Therefore these organizations do exist in every 
town. Do thoy or do they not ? 

A. Organizations exist. Organization for a definite 
purpose is another story. 

Q. For the purpose of securing vote ; supposing I enlist 
the sympathy of a chowdhri of butchors in my favour and 


he orders the whole Panchayat to vote in my favour, 
would you,then begin to call him a hooligan, a man who 
intimidates ? - 

+ A. Certainly not ; so long as he does not interfere with 
the rights of any citizen, I would not call him a hooligan. 


Mr. F. H. BURTON, 1.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you Deputy Commissioner of the Amritsar 
District from October 1917 to February 1919 ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. During that time had you the opportunity of form- 
ing conclusions as to subjects that were affecting the 
public mind ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you during that period see indications of unrest ? 

A. No; I should not say I saw any indication of unrest. 

Q. Were there any causes of unsottlomont in tho public 
mind ? 

A. Yes, causes that might give rise to discontent. 

Q. What were these causes ? 

A, The principal one would be the high prices. 

Q. That is the economic cause ? 

A. Yos; and then there was the agitation over the 
platform tickets just as I left the district. 

Q. We have heard about that already. Were there any 
political causes of any unscttlement in the public mind ? 

A. There was the Turkish peace terms. I think thoro 
was one meeting about the Turkish peace terms and one 
about the Rowlatt Bill before I left the district. 

Q. Were there any other political topics that engaged 
attention ? 

A. No political matters besides that. 

Q. I think there was a District Congress Committee 
formed in 1917? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with that there was a good deal of 
political agitation ? 

A. Yes, quite so. 

Q. Among local causes, thero was the question of the 
Municipal elections ? 

A. Municipal elections Ree a good deal of excite- 
ment owing to the introduction of the new ward system 
and also to the allotment of threo separate seats to Sikhs. 

Q. As regards the questions of recruiting and war 
loans, how did Amritsar stand ? 

A. The second war loan was raised in my time. 
were some 10,000 recruits altogether. 

Q. That is from the district ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the figures for the city ? 

A. The city furnished practically no recruits for six 
months of 1918, for which we have figures. Only 51 
recruits altogether from the city came forward. 

Q. As regards contribution to the war loan ? 

A. The city of Amritsar, as far as my recollection goes, 
contributed about 16 lakhs or possibly 17 lakhs. 

Q. So far as the city of Amritsar was concerned, was 
it materially affected either by recruiting or by contribu- 
tions to the war loans ? 

A. No, not at all. I considered the contribution very 
low. Amritsar is a city of great wealth ; and they could 
easily have given 50 lakhs in my opinion. 

Q. As regards those who were prominent in connection 
with politics, was Dr. Kitchlew a leading politician ? 

A. Dr. Kitchlew was a leading politician certainly. 
He was a pronounced Home Ruler, and he is 8 man 
we always regarded as a source of trouble in the city. 

Q. By trouble what do you mean ? 

A. We thought that his speeches and actions might 
cause breaches of peace. The idea was that his activities 
might tend to cause some breach of the peace. 

Q. Were complaints mado about his activities ? 

A. Yes; Theard from various people that his influence 
Was not for the good of the people, and one man did, I 


There 


remember, actually complain in August that his son was 
being Icd astray by Dr. Kitchlew. 

Q. Do you know personally about the nature and 
character of any of the speeches made by him ? 

A. I was not present at any meeting addressed by him. 
Thave seen reports of meetings at which he made speeches. 
During my time he did not make any speech to which 
one could make any great objection. 

Q. During that time speeches of a political character, 
such as might be delivered by a politician of advanced 
views, were made ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What about Dr. Satyapal ? fat 

A. Dr. Satyapal did not come to my notice at all 
He was prominent during the platform ticket agitation 

But that was just as I was leaving the district. 

Q. What do you know about the man referred*to under 
the name of, Ratto ? 

A, What I know from our record is that he was a 
member of a seditious club that existed in 1907 known 
as the Shining Club. He took a leading part in organizing 
volunteers and inducing the people to join in the Provincial 
Conference of 1918. He was helping Congress matters. 
That is all 1 know about him. 

@. Was there any prominent member of the Congress 
by the name of Kotu Mal? 

A, Yes. He was a prominent member of the Congress. 

Q. Do you know whether he was active in connection 
with the agitation over the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. Yes, at the meeting of the 9th February he made 
rather a strong speech on that occasion and gave as a 
reason against the Bill that it was intended to bar soldiers 
from getting free rations and clothing after return from 
field service. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You said about Dr. Kitchlew that his speeches and 
activities were such as might cause breach of the peace. 
Were his activities distinct from speeches ? 

A. I have already stated that his views were very 
anti-Government. He was always liable to try and stir 
up trouble. 

Q. That is practically covered by political speaking * 

A. Not only that. Apart from public meetings there 
were private moetings at which incitements were made 
and conventions were held and so on. 

Q. Was anything brought to your notice officially in 
tho way of acts done by Dr. Kitchlew of which you were 
entitled to complain beyond having taken part in the 
meetings and what was said thereat ? 

A. No acts came to my notice. 

Q. When you say the influence of his speeches was anti- 
Government you mean that he spoke as a Home-Ruler 
and criticised the administration ? 

A. One thought more than that because as I say he 
might do his best on every eccasion to stir up trouble. 
But people in the city told me his influence was not good. 
And one incident which I quoted was that a merchant 
complained to me that his son was being led astray by 
Kitchlew and that he would like his son interned. 

, Q. Apart from your information as an officer of the 
district was there anything in his speeches that was not 
covered by the Home Rule Agitation and the opinion 
which he was entitled to hold about the Reforms Scheme ! 

A. Not in his public speeches in my time. 

Q. Did his private speeches not come under your 
notice ? 

A. No, 
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Q. With regard to this club Ratto was a member thereof 


so far as you know. That olub was in existence when 


you left the district ? 

A. That club ceased to exist long ago. 

Q. You say it was a seditious club ? 

A. That club came in conflict with the police and had 
connection with the notorious politiosl agitator Ajit 
Singh. He was one of its members before he was arrested. 

Q. How many years ago did this club go out of 
existence ? 

A. It was in existence in 1907 and ceased to exist 
long ago. 

Q. Beyond frequent visits to the club by these persons 
was there anything else to say that it could be proved 
that it was a seditious olub ? 

A. I can only go by the brief record that exists in my 
office about the club. 

Q. Was that information supplied through the police 
or the Criminal Investigation Department ? 


A. I cannot say. There is a file that exists about 
this club in my office. Owing to its connection with Ajit 
Singh it was called a seditious club. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. What was the arrangement in the district of 
Amritsar about recruiting, whether the District Officers 
were told off to get recruits or whether committees were 
appointed ? 

A. For 1918 we were told that we were expected to 
supply so many recruits. 

Q. Before 1918 was the same system followed ? 

A. No. 

Q. If particular locality did not supply that number 
were they visited with some punishment ? 

A, No. 

Q. How was the requisite number supplied ? Must it be 
supplied ? : 

A. Not must be, but they were expected to do their 
best to supply that number. 

Q. If they did not do that, what happened ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Then about Dr. Kitchlew, you say he was anti- 
Government. What do you mean by that? Was he 
against British Government or against the present form 
of Government ? 

A. So far as I know, he was a Home Ruler. By anti- 
Government I mean he was against British Government. 

Q. Are you familiar with the Home Rule programme ? 

A. Iam afraid I am not. 

Q. Why do you assume that the person who is a Home 
Ruler is against Government ? 

A. Ido not. I think Dr. Kitchlow was. I do not say 
so because he was a Home Ruler. He had pronounced 
anti-Government views. A 

Q. What go you mean by saying anti-Government 
views? Was he against the present system of Govern- 
ment or was he against British authority altogether ? 

A. Ho was against British authority altogether. 

Q. What are your reasons ? 

A. His speeches. 

Q. Can you produce any of his speeches ? 

A. I think so. You mean speeches he made in my 
time or some of the speeches he made later on. 


Q. First of all we ask you about his speeches he mado 
in your time. Did he make any speech in which ho said 
that the British Government should be turned out of this 
country ? 

A. There was one speech he mado in which he went 
to that extent. When I say so I go by his later speeches. 

Q. During the time you were there did he say any such 
thing in any speeoh ? 

A. Not in any public speech that was reported to me. 

Q. You suggest that his subsequent speeches were of 
such a nature ? 

A. Some of his subsequent speeches were of that 
character. 

Q. Would you be able to supply us with the reports 
of those speeches ?_ 


A. Yes. We have copies of them— 


Here Mr. Horbert pointed out that the speeches in 
qyestion were on the records of the martial 
law trial cases. 


Q. Then about Dr. Satyapal. Are you aware that Dr. 
Satyapal was during the war working as Lieutenant in 
the LMS. ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you never hear that he was doing service during 
the war and that he was posted at Aden ? 

A. I don’t know that. 

Q. About this man Ratto, the reason that you gave 
is that ho was holding Congress organizations ? 

A. I did not give reasons. I was describing the man. 

Q. You don’t object to the man helping the Congress ? 

A. Not at all. . 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— f 

Q. About recruiting you say that no undue pressure 
was brought to bear upon people to get recruits ? 

A. Not at all 

Q. But efforts were constantly made to get the reoruits 
and the people had common sense to realize that the 
recruits were required for the Government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose they wished to win the war and the present 
Government to have a general rule ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then it was reasonable on the part of the police 
euuhoritice to make every reasonable effort to get reoruits ? 

- Yes. 

Q. There is one other point. You say in your state- 
ment as regards Amritsar City proper, the regiments 
did not like city men and that they preferred zamindar 
classes as a rule. Do you know why they dig ? 

A. I don’t know. I think they regarded villagers 
as the best soldiers. I really do not know whether I 
discussed the question. i 

Q. There is another question. I am not clear as to the 
agitation about platform tickets. Do you know that, 
and if you don’t I tell you that, during the war the British 
public with their wives, their children and their old 
mothers went to the Railway Station and were not 
admitted to the platform or to have platform tickets ? 

A. No. 

Q. Our wives, our children, our friends were not 
allowed on the platform to meet us when we came back 
from the front. If that was done with good reasons 
ond there was no agitation, no single word of protest 
against it, why should the Amritsar publio object to it 
and why did they object ? 

A. I think I could explain that. These restrictions 
of platform tickets applied only to the Mail trains and not 
to the ordinary Passenger trains, and the leaders in the 
egitation thought that this restriction was placed in the 
interests of Europeans. It gave them a great deal of 
trouble when their relatives wanted to travel by the 
Mail trains from the city. 

Q. Was it in your opinion a reasonable order ? 

A. To a certain extent it was reasonable, but steps 
were immediately taken to got it removed. Tho station 
is so small that it is very difficult for passengers to move 
along at the Amritsar platform. 

Q. They thought that it was o sufficient reason to 
make this agitation ? 

A, Yes. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. I take up this question of platform egitation. 
Europeans were excluded from this disability. Was it 
not so? 

A, I do not think it applied to Europeans. 

Q. Is it not a fact that not only in the G. I. P. Adminis- 
tration but all over the country where Indians are 
not allowed, Europeans are not excluded ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Supposing if it were so, was it not # legitimate 
‘complaint and grievance ? 

12 
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A. Yes, if it only applies to the Mail trains and the 
people should ordinarily travel by those trains. 

Q. With regard to recruiting, may I understand that 
your statement before this Committee is that throughout 
the province of the Punjab no pressure was brought to 
bear on the people for the purposes of war loan and for 
the purposes of recruiting ? 

A, My statement applies to the Amritsar District. 

Q. Supposing this village was asked to furnish so many 
recruits .and that village so many, and those villages 
failed to procure the number required, the villagers 
had to purchase recruits from outaide and to pay for them 
to avoid the displeasure of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Did it come to your notice ? 

A, That did not apply to the Amritsar District. 

Q. But has it come to your knowledge that this thing 
was going on in other districts ? 

A, This was going on in some places. 

Q. So far as subscriptions to the War Fund are con- 
cerned, did it not require a great deal of exertion and were 
people not compelled to subscribe to it ? 

A, We all had to exert for this, and both officials and 
non-fficials mixed in raising subscriptions, and care 
was taken that no compulsion was used. 

Q. Was it not a fact that pressure was brought to bear 
upon the litigants and pleaders by the Judicial Officers 
to subscribe to this ? 

A, There was no case that came to my notice. 

Q. Was this system previously in force in the Punjab ? 

A. Yes, it must be. 

Q. Is it not a fact that all such persons as wished to 
renew their licenses but failed to supply their quota 
were not given their licenses ? 

A, That was not in the Amritsar District. 

Q. Do you know if it was done in other districts ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was there not s large number of deserters in 1918 
so far as recruits were concerned ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Can you give me the number of deserters in the 
Amritsar District ? 

A. It was not high. 

Q. Where can I get them ? 

A. From the Recruiting Officer. The number of 
deserters in the Amritear District was about 800 out of 
22,000. 

Q. Was there a general proclamation for these deserters 
to come back again ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was the new income-tax assessment made in your 
time ? 

A, Yes. 

Q@: Was it, at the time of income-tax assessment, 
under consideration that from certain merchants or traders 
who had not given reasonable subscriptions should be 
levied a higher tax? Supposing, here is A who was ex- 
pected to subscribe Rs. 1,000 but subscribed Rs. 500 
only, and at the time of assessment he was made to pay 
Rs. 350 instead of Rs. 300. 

A. No. 

Q. Just briefly, there was an election contest between 
Lachhmi Narain and Ram Narain. Lachhmi Narain 
had the Piece-Goods Association behind his back. There 
were two other parties, Jagat Ram’s party and Harnam 
Singh’s party. Is it not so? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. These parties had bands of hooligans to intimidate 
voters. See your written statement, paragraph Elections, 
section ‘“‘c.”” Was it so? 

A. There were complaints which were brought to me. 

Q. Were there any complaints against Jagat Ram and 
Hemam Singh ? 

A, Those were the principal parties. 

Q. Was aome action taken against these two parties ? 

A. I told the police to stop it either by threatening 
or actually taking security proceedings against them. 

Q. Were Bugga and Ratto the two men who were 
dealt with at this time ? 

A. No, 


Q. The Sikhs were not taking part in-any of the agi- 
tations. As far as elections are concerned three separate 
seate were allotted to Sikhs and there was a grest deal 
of agitation over it ? 

A, Yes. 


By the How ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Practically there was no recruiting from the 
Amritsar City itself ? 

A. Practically none. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. We are told that during the war even in England 
people were not allowed to seo their relations at the 
Railway Stations. Did it apply to everybody without 
any distinction ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But at Amritsar discrimination was made between 
Europeans and Indians. Europeans were allowed on 
the platform even without platform tickets while Indians 
were totally prohibited. They could not go even with 
platform ticket ? 

A; Yes. 

Q. On the Mail trains there are no third class passengers 
except servants of the First and Second Class Passengers, 
and only the better class people travel by such trains 
and usuelly the number of Europeans is larger than 
Indians. Is not that so ? 

A. Yes. That, I understand, is the position. 

Q. But in this case Indians were prohibited from 
visiting their relations or from sending them off and 
Europeans were not. Did you not think that was un- 
reasonable and improper ? 

A. Yes. We got it removed. 

Q. That was made unthinkingly without knowing 
the feeling it would arouse and the inconvenience it 
would cause ? 

A. That was done by the Railway Department. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Did you make inquiries as to the casualties in 
the Jallianwala Bagh ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you make those inquiries ? 

A, After our Jist had been made out by Dr. Rozdon, 
the Health Officer. The non-official agency, the Seva 
Samiti, gave me a copy of their unchecked list and I 
had it checked, but unfortunately the checking was not 
complete. 

Q. How many were indicated as the total number in 
that unofficial list ? 

A. Four hundred and eighty, and those were by names. 

Q. Have you had that checked as far as possible ? 

A. Yes. It was given to me on the 22nd of October. 

Q. Had it been asked for previously ? 

A. Yes, we had asked Mr. Tivary, the Secretary, to 
let us have it from September onwards, but we only got 
it on the 22nd of October. 

Q. So far as your check of that list goes, can you give 
us the details as to how far it is correct ? 

A. Mr. Tivary gave it to me. Unfortunately, so far 
I have not had the final results, but the intermediate 
results were that out of 482 names 15 names were shown 
twice, 13 who were shown as killed were found living, 
and we could not trace 30 of them in the city. Then in 
the villages also, we could not check some of the names. 
The Tahsildars could not check them. I have not got 
the final results. 

Q. Might I hand this paper, which purports to be the 
final result, which has just been received, to you. (Here 
Mr. Herbert handed the list to the witness.) According 
to this latest checked list, what number would you make 
out as the total casualties at Jallianwala Bagh ? ~ 

A. In all we had 44 unidentified corpses entered. If 
this were added on to 482, that would make 530 roughly. 
On checking the number of casualties in the villages, 
the Tahsildars now report that of the villagers who were 
reported killed, some of the bodies were buried by the 
Seva Samiti—some of those 44, I have not had the 
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final figures. A great raany of the 44 were villagers. 
I should put the total number, so far, at something over 
roughly 400 or a little more than 400. . 

Q. About how much ? Four hundred and— 

A. About 415 possibly, but I have not got these final 
figures. 

Q. Could you indicate out of the 415, how many of 

them were Hindus, how many iuhammadans, how many 

Sikhs, and how many villagers ? What is the percen- 
eo? 

A. If the total of 482 were taken, about 73 villagers, 
26 belonging to outside districts—or rather 77 belonging 
to the villages of the district and 26 to districts other 
than Amritsar. 

Q. That is one-fourth or less than that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q What is the percentage? What percentage of 
Hindus were there ? 

A. I have not got the figures, but I think it was 60 
per cent Hindus. 

Q. What percentage of Muhammadans ? 

A. Thirty-three per cent. or something like that. 

Q. Are you sure of that ? 

A. I am not sure. I have not got the figures. 

(The President interrupting Mr. Herbert :—‘‘ I do not 
myself quite see what the point of this analysis is.’’) 

(Mr. Herbert :—At any rate a suggestion, my Lord, 
has been made that most of these people were villagers 
who came for the Baisaths fair.) 

Q. You say that the villagers were 25 per cent. ? 

A. According to the unchecked list about 25 per cent., 
or about 20 per cent. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. There was a discussion about the numbers of 
men killed in the Legislative Council ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you first prepare your list? I am not 
talking to you about the list supplied to you by Seva 
Samiti. e 

A, It wae ready by about the beginning of September. 

Q. When did you commence enquiry? When did 
you pass orders ? 

A. A proclamation was issued on the 7th of August, 
asking people to send in the names of any of their rela- 
tives who had been killed in Jallianwala Bagh by the 
21st. 

Q. What was the number originally given out by the 
Amritsar authority as the total number of casualties ? 


A. First of all the number entered in the Health 
Officer’s register was 200, and after this proclamation, 
it was increased to 300. 

Q. Has the Seva Samiti informed you that their list 
is complete ? 

A. They informed me that the list was unchecked. 

Q. Was it complete ? Did it refer to all the villages ? 
Could they go to all the villages ? 

A. I cannot say; it is very difficult. 

Q. Does this include the wounded at all? 

A. No; it does not. 

Q. The Batsakhs fair was a Hindu fair ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the villages are concerned, naturally the 
enquiry would be defective. You could make your 
enquiry, but there will be difficulties for the Seva Samiti 
to make enquiries in the outlying villages ? 

A. They enquired in the outlying villages. Our pro- 
clamation was issued to every village. 

Q. Don’t you think that anybody and everybody 
who was wounded or the relatives of killed persons in 
that fair would be funky to come forward and say that he 
was one of the rioters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Anybody who was wounded will not be willing to 
come and say that he was wounded ? 

A. Not likely. 

Q. Your enquiry depended upon the reports made by 
patwaris; the so-called enquiry depended upon the 
reports made by them ? 

A, People were invited to give information. 

Q. Was not the official agency employed by you to 
collect material, patwaris of the different villages ? 

A. I cannot say; I was not here when the first list 
was prepared. I took charge on the 6th September, 
and it was complete before then. 

Q. You ordered no enquiry by any responsible officer ? 

A. It was my predecessor who ordered that enquiry. 

Q. You are not aware that this was done by the pat- 
waris ? 

A. Tam not. 

Q. Can you tell me what was the agency employed 
for making this enquiry as to the number of villagers 
killed and wounded ? 

A. There was a proclamation issued. 

Q. Through the Tahsildars, I suppose. May I under- 
stand that the Tahsildars themselves made ongpiries 
or were they made by the patwaris ? 

A. I cannot say. 


LALA GOPAL DAS BHANDARI. 


\By the President 

Q. Are you an inhabitant of Amritsar ? 

A. I am a resident of Amritsar. 

Q. Were you in Amritsar during the period of the 
tiots 2 

A. I was in Amritsar up to the morning of the 11th. 

Q. Up to the morning of the 11th April ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Can you just tell us generally what were the occur- 
rences so far as you have observed previous to that ? 

A. What I beg to say is that I can give information 
only with regard to Aartals, because on tho 9th I was 
attending a meeting at Government House with regard 
to the Red Cross Meeting: so I was not at Amritsar on 
the 9th. I was in Amritsar on the 30th March. I was 
at my house on the 30th March. About noo. time some 
people sat in front of my house and shouted ‘ shame,’ 
* shame.” 

Q. What were they referring to? 

A. What I inferred was that possibly they thought 
that I am a rather pro-official, and I do not take part at 
all in the political meetings. Then it was rumoured 
that for a second time there would be a hartal on the 
6th. I enquired from several respectable gentlemen, 
and they at least assured me that there would be no 


hartal. I sent for them and they said that there would 
be no hartal, because a hartal had already taken place 
once, ans 
Then on the 5th, as a precautionary measure, there 
was a meeting at the house of the Deputy Commissioner. 
I am also a member of the Municipal Committee ; it was 
arranged with Honorary Magistrates and Members of 
the Municipal Committee, if there was a hartal.on the 
morning of the 6th, then I was asked to draw up a scheme 
telling different Magistrates and Members of the Muni- 
cipal Committee to go to certain wards and see that 
something untoward might not happen. It was so ar- 
ranged that we should first meet at the Town Hall. If 
there was a hartal, then in accordance with that scheme, 
the Honorary Magistrates and the Members who were 
charged to go to certain wards had to go on the morning 
of the 6th. Atleast to my surprise and to the surprise 
of others there was a hartal. So we had to meet at the 
Town Hall and the different Honorary Magistrates and 
the Members had to go to different wards. I had to go 
to Division No. 1. About noon we had to go to the house 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Miles Irving, and told 
him that nothing violent was going to happen at all, 
and then we asked his permission to return to our houses. 
At least I was asked at the time what really were the 
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causes. As far as I remember, I said that there were 
many causes. The one was the high prices; the other 
was that the people were complaining with regard to 
the taxes—I should say filling up of forms, not taxes, 
and the Muhammadans specially with regard to the 
Turkey matter, and tho Rowlatt Bill was also one of the 
causes. Then the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Miles 
Irving, told us that we could go because there was no 
violence and nothing untoward to happen. So we went 
away. Then on the 7th and 8th as usual, I had to attend 
Court. On the 9th I had to come to Lahore, because 
I had to attend that meeting In the evening I returned 
home. On the 10th at about 11 or 11-30, I left my 
house and went to the Kutchers (court). Hardly had I 
reached the door of the room, than all at once a postal 
peon handed me a letter, and I opened it in the presence 
of the lawyers becuase I did not know it was a bearing 
(unstamped) letter and that I could not open it. In it 
I was profusely abused. It was a threatening letter. 
It stated that I might possibly be blown up. I did not 
mind it because I had confidence in the people that I 
would not be blown up. ‘Then while 1 was talking a 
pleader came running to say that there was firing going 
on. As I live generally in the Civil Lincs, I moved from 
the District Court Bar room to my bungalow in the 
Civil Lines and I stayed there. At about 4 o’clock my 
daughter, who is a student of the Alexandra High School, 
came to me, and I was quite surprised to find she had 
come at that time. She said she could not go to her 
house because the bazaars were full of crowds, and she 
was brought to my house in the Civil Lines. Then a 
boy, who is a friend of my son, and a graduate came 
running and said my house had been attacked.and was 
going to be burned, and it was only through the inter- 
vention of a neighbour that it was not, and he told me 
that one of the outer doors of the house was broken and 
the glasses were smashed. 

Q. Had the glasses been smashed ? 

A. Yes, the glasses of the windows, 

Q. They were broken ? 

A. Yes, and they are still in that condition. Inmy 
house was my son about 20 years of age and the female 
members of the family and small children, and as the 
house was going to be put on fire, they had to jump to 
the adjoining house, and I was told that they remained 
hidden in one room of the neighbouring house. Then 
at about 9-30 all the members of the family came to me, 
and the ladies were quite nervous and they did not like 
to stop there fora minute. I was pressed to send them to 
Lahore, and I tried to get a ticket but I could not. “And 
we had to pass the whole night there without food, and 
then in the morning I was again advised that they should 
be brought to Lahore. But being one of the leading 
members of the Hindu community as well as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Committee, I did not like to leave 
the station because I should be there whatever happened. 
But 1 enquired whether there were other people in the. 
bungalows or not and I found there were none and I was 
pressed to escort them to Lahore because they thought 
that possibly on the way they might be attacked and it 
would bring a bad name to the family if the elder member 
of the family did not accompany them. When I reached 
Bhagwanpur I was stopped. 

Q. Who stopped you ? 

A. A Police Inspector. That Police Inspector was a 
son of a friend of mine who is a Barrister at Amritsar. 
I asked him what to do. He said what he could do for 
me was that I coul 1 go to the thana and stop there with 
the members of his family. So for four miles, some- 
times walking and sometimes in carriages, we had to go 
there, and passed the night at the thana, and we reached 
Lahore and then I wanted to go back. But I was told 
that permission should be taken from Colonel Frank 
Johnson. I tried to obtain it and I can say that for 4 
days I was at solutely unable to get permission, but tho 
next day I wrote a letter to Mr. Miles Irving explaining 
the circumstances in which I had come to Lahore and 
that I was not willing to stop there. And through my 
son I sent a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Bayley and Le 
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very kindly got me permission to return on about the 
‘Ith’ or 18th. 

Q. Was it your opinion, when you took your family 
from Amritsar, that there was serious danger ? 

A. Yes, at least to my life there was. When I came 
to know that my house was broken the only inference 
I could draw was that possibly there might be an attack 
on me. 

Q. Did you see the crowds on the 10th yourself ? 

A. No. 

Q. But for some time previously had you noticed any 
thing about the attitude or demeanour of the crowd, for 
a few days prior to the 10th ? 

A. 1 used to go about my business as usual; as a 
matter of fact I never attended the political meetings, 
though I came to know that from day to day the number 
of the audience was growing larger and larger to such an 
extent as 40,000 and 50,000; that was the talk in the 
bar room. 

Q. Do you know what Dr. Kitchlew’s influence was 
with the crowd ? 

A. He was fiom day to day coming into prominence. 

Q. In connection with what ? 

A. I did not hear what the subjects discussed at the 
meetings were, but at least he was the prominent man 
at those meetings and on that account he was becoming 
popular. 

Q. Did you know anything about the character of 
the speeclies that were being delivered to the audtences ? 

A. I never read them and none came to my notice. 
The purport of those speeches were not published in 
English papers and I read only English papers and am 
never in the habit of subscribing to any Urdu paper. 
I do not know whether the purport of those speeches 
was in those papers or not, but I did not read them. 

Q. Can you say anything as to whether the crowd pre- 
vious to the 10th had shown any disposition to be anti- 
Government or anti-British ? 

A. That could only, my Lord, be shown at the meet- 
ing ; it could only be observed by one who had attended 
the meetings. When I had to leave the city for my own 
professional work they were doing the work. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 
Q. What is your profession ? 
A. Tam an advocate. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How many years have you been practising at 
Amritsar ? : 

A. I began practice in 1880. 

Q. You are Vice-President of what body ? 

A. Of the Municipality, and the President of the Bar 
Association. 

Q. You say you never took part in any political ac- 
tivity? # 

A. At least I did not attend such meetings ; I have 
never attended such mectings. 

Q. You have never taken part in any political meeting? 

A. To my knowledge I have not. I may say that the 
last time there was a Congress, I was a delegate, but I 
was & mute delegate. 

Q. You believe then in being a mute delegate and not 
in taking an active part ? 

A. It is not a question of mute delegate ; many sit still 
and many stand up and speak. 

Q. You are not concerned in political matters ? 


A. I am concerned in political matters, but I do not 
attend the meetings, for what reason that may be I can- 
not say. 

Q. You say you did not take any part in the delibera- 
tions but you still attended the Congress meeting 33 a 
delegate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you could do the same thing with regard to 
other meetings though you might not speak ? 

A. That is only a question of will and discretion 
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Q. What I wish to know is, your reason for not attend- 
ing any political meetings. For not taking part in 
political activity in Amritsar. 

A. Special reasons I cannot assign at all; I do not go 
there that is all. 

Q. All these years? You have been 20 years in 
Amritsar and there have been many occasions on which 
there has been political activity in Amritsar ? 

A. As far again as my knowledge goes, there was & 
semi-political meeting, the Hindu Conference there, and 
I was President of the Reception Committee. 


Q. That is quite a different thing ; what I want to get 
at is why you kept aloof, as you say you did, from all 
political activity in Amritsar ? 

A. No special reason. 

Q. I put it to you straight. You abstained from any 
participation in political movements in Amritsar because 
you thought that if you did that you would be incurring 
the displeasure of the authorities ? 


A. No, not on account of that ; that displeasure could 
not be incurred unless there was something of a violent 
character which I dislike. Unless there was something 
very serious I do not consider that a man will incur dis- 
pleasure simply by going to a meeting. 

Q. Supposing the political activity is with regard to 
bringing about a change in the present system of adminis- 
tration, you would participate in that ? 


A. I was the first man to write with regard to the 
reforms. In many ways my vicws were quite consistent 
with the Congress men. 

Q. Your Vice-Presidentship of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, is that a Government nomination ? 

A. No, I am elected by the members. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the President; the Vice-President is 
elected by the members. 

Q. Among the members have you an official majority ? 


A. No, the majority is with the elected members. 


Q. Your abstaining from political activity in Amritsar, 
did that make you unpopular with the people? 

A. I think it weuld be rather a vanity on my part, and 
I am the last person to entertain that idea, but as 
regards the question of popularity, my firm belief is that 
many in important cities would envy my position. There 
is no unpopularity at all. 

Q. Your abstention from political activity, did that 
bring upon you the displeasure of your colleagues at the 
bar and other educated people at Amritsar ? 

A. No displeasure. 

Q. They approved of your abstention ? 

A. Yes. I am also Secretary of the Hindu Sabha. 
If my abstention was to have any effect of unpopularity 
I would not have remained Secretary of the Hindu Sabha 
for a minu 

Q. Do you know the Rowlatt Bills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you a supporter of those Bills or were you one 
of those who opposed them ? 

A. Absolute indifference. 

Q. Did you apply your mind to that and come to any 
conclusion about them ?\ 

A. Not in a definite way, but in many points I agreed 
with those who had to speak in the Council against the 
Rowlatt Bill. But I am one of those who, once the law 
is passed, think we should submit to it and not go against 
it. 

Q. I am referring to the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Bill before it became an Act. You were of the same 
view as the people who opposed it to a large extent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there were meetings in Amritsar to oppose the 
measure ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You approved of them ? 

A. I neither approved nor disapproved ; there is such 
8 thing as indifference. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that you neither 
approved nor disapproved of them ? 


A. I did not say whether I showld go or not go, take 
part or not take part; I said I would read the result of 
the mecting in the papers. 

Q. Did you approve of those meetings ? 

A. If I had been to the meetings and seen how they 
were conducted, then the question of approval would 
have arisen. 

Q. But you could not come to that stage if you did 
not go to the meeting ? 

A. But I did not go to the mectings, therefore I cannot 
say whether I approved or not. 

Q. You spoke of this threatening letter that you got, 
you reccived that on the 10th of April ? 

A. I got two letters, one was before the 30th March 
and the other was exactly on the 10th April. 

Q. Was it an anonymous letter ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know who wrote it ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not hand it over to the police ? 

A. No. I consigned it to the waste paper basket. 

Q. You did not take it seriously. 

A. No. It was said I might possibly be killed but I 
perfectly knew that I would not be killed. 

Q. Up to the 10th of April did you notice anything 
anti-British or anti-Government ? 

A, No. 

Q. On the 10th when the outrages were committed they 
came upon you as a surprise ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now Kitchlew and Satyapal had acquired consider- 
able influence by this time. How long were they wielding 
that influence in Amritsar ? 

A. Possibly sometime before the Provincial Conference 
and the Provincial Conference occurred in 1918. 

Q. They were really very popular ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If these two people were arrested and departed as 
they were on the 10th—that would bea very exciting 
cause in Amritsar ? 

A, It was. 

Q. Do you attribute what happened to that arrest 
and deportation in a considerable measure ? 

A. That was one of the chief causes of what happened. 

Q. When you speak of your house being attacked what 
really happened ? 

A. One of the doors of my house was broken and some 
glass panes. 

Q. Were not other glass pancs in the city broken ? 

A. Ido not know. The door of my house was broken 
with along bamboo which belonged to an acrobat and 
possibly this was forcibly taken away from him. 


Q. Was the attack particularly directed against you or 
was it a part of the general violence ? 


A. It was directed against me for the reason that I 
was considered to be a pro-official. 


Q. Had you the reputation in Amritsar of being a pro- 
official ? 

A. I did have that reputation and also that I was a 
supporter of Government. 

Q. Are you on that account disliked by the people ? 

A. I have already submitted that I am not disliked. 
If I was disliked I would not have enjoyed the position . 
which I now enjoy. 

Q. You came to Lahore. 

A. I left Amritsar on the morning of the 11th and 
reached here about half past 12 or 1. 

Q. And you did not succeed in getting a permit to go 
back till the 17th or 18th in spite of your being a pro- 
official ? 

A. My reason for returning was that I might possibly 
be of some help to Government. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. That letter probably was an empty threat. 

A. I am not able to read the mind of the sender. I 
did not pay any attention to it on account of my close 
relation with the people. 
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Q. Have you any enemies in Amritsar ? 

A, As far as I know I have none but possibly there 
might be one. 

Q. I take it that you are very popular with the masses ? 

A. That is my belief. 

Q. And you have heard that the crowd which com- 
mitted all these offences—was the crowd principally 
composed of Amritsar people on the 10th? 

A, At least to my knowledge. 

Q. Therefore the attack on your house would not be 
led by any large section of the people ? 

A. My own impression is that I am not a leader of the 
associates and not in close association with the riff-raff, 
therefore that must be an act of the riff-raff. 

Q. You say that the mob did not enter your house ; 
what was the reason that was given for not burning your 
house ? 

A, There were two reasons. First it is a very big house 
and if they had burnt it, half the city would also have 

been burnt, and the second was an intervention. As 
far as my information goes they were trying to obtain 
kerosine oil but were unsuccessful. 
. @Q. As 8 matter of fact the rioters did not enter your 
house ? 

A. They did not enter it. 

Q. You are a wealthy man? 

A. That is a difficult question to answer. 
moderate means to live upon. 

Q. The looting of your house would have been 
considerable ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. It might have been a matter of thousands and the 
killing of your family ? 

A. I beg to say that the two things are mixed up 
together. 

. You know one Hans Raj ? 

. Yes. 

. He is a close relation of yours ? 

No. 

He is in no way related to you? 

. He is. 

. He is the man who was an approver in the conspiracy 
cage ? 

A, That is a fact. 

Q. What relation is Hans Raj to you? 

A. He is my wife's cousin’s son. I have no connection 
whatever with that boy. I am not even on speaking 
terms with him. : 

Q. Was this Hans Raj one of those people who were 
attending meetings and who was organizing those poli- 
tical meetings ? 

A. That is only hearsay knowledge. 

Q. He had no enmity with you ? 

A. Neither enmity nor friendship. 

Q. He had some influence upon the crowd ? 

A. How can I say? He is an irresponsible boy. I 
do not know what he was doing. 

Q. You had something to say about Satyapal ? 

A. He is a man of education and is known to me. 
Many times he attended my house in his professional 
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By the President— 

Q. Are you a resident in Amritsar ? 

A. I am the Naib-Tahsildar of that place. 

Q. Were you in the city between the 10th and 13th of 
April ? 

A. Yes, I was there. 

Q. In what state was the city ? 

A. It was in a bad condition, and the people were 
saying that the city belonged to the Hindus and Muham- 

ns. 

A. Anything else ? 

A. They refused to supply any provisions to Europeans. 
On the 10th when I was going to the District Court there 
was a hartal in the city. On the way when I reached 
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capacity but I cannot compare this Hans Raj with 
Satyapal. ‘ 

Q. He is more related to you than Satyapal ? 

A. Satyapal is also related to me in one way. 


Q. May I take it that nearly all the men who wielded 
influence over the crowd were men of influence and 
position ? 

A. Some may have been wielding influence on account 
of religious enthusiasm. 

Q. With regard to the breaking in of your house | 
would like to know whether or not in your opinion that 
was an act of some of your enemies ? 

A. I have no enemies. 

Q. Then to whom do you ascribe this attack on your 
house ? 

A. It was an act of violence done by the people. 


Q. Did you hear that the houses of others had been 
attacked also ? 

A, Yea. 

Q. You returned on the 17th. Well, from the 18th 
up to the 25th or up to the 30th of April in what condi- 
tion did you find the people of Amritsar ? 

A. In a very good condition. © 

Q. On your return Amritsar was in a normal condition 
ao far as the people were concerned ? 

A. When I returned I did not go to my house. 1 
remained in the civil lines. 

Q. There was nothing abnormal so far as the people 
of Amritsar were concerned from the 18th to the 30th 
of April ? 

A, No. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You have told the Committee that you are a 
popular man in Amritsar, that your relations with the 
people, are cordial and yet on the 10th of April the 
mob attempted to burn your house ? 


A. My relations are cordial as far as the good citizens 
are concerned, the population of Amritsar is one lakh 
fifty-two thousand and there is bound to be a certain 
number of riff-raff—possibly to the extent of ten thousand. 
This is my own impression. The good people never did 
it. I have already submitted that it was an act of 
violence. In excited times a crowd simply requires 3 
leader and they simply follow him in everything he does. 


Q. Then you are not popular with the other eight or 
ten thousand ? 

A. One cannot be popular with every man living in the 
city. 


_ By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 


Q. From what you observed in Amritsar and your 
intimate knowledge of the people you do not think 
that what happened on the 10th was in any way pre- 
arranged or organized ? 

A. No. I looked upon the people of Amritsar as the 
loyalist people. As far as my knowledge goes the attack 
was never organized. 


Naib-Tahsildar, Amritsar. 


the Mission School I found two boys of 12 years of 
age standing there. I was asked to take off my turban 
before proceeding furthér. Some people were saying 
that the water in the pipe had been poisoned and that 
it should not be drunk. 

Q. During the days between the 11th and 13th was 
it safe for an European to go into the city without 4 
guard ? 

A. No, it was not safe. 

Q. On the 13th of April did you go with the troope 
and read out a proclamation at different parts and points 
of the city ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. What was the proclamation you read ? 
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A. It was the proclamation made by General Dyer. 
The proclamation was to the effect that if any property 
was damaged in Amritsar or at any place outside, they 
would be held responsible for that, and that if they came 
together at any time they would be dispersed by means 
of weapons and arms. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad to the inter preter— 

Q. Did he say no meetings, no processions were to 
be held ? You had better translato the whole thing. 

A. No meetings, no processions were to be held. 


By the President— 

Q. In what language did you make the proclamation ? 

A. I read it out in Urdu twice and thrice. I repeated 
every word of it and afterwards I explained it in Punjabi 
again twice and thrice. 

Q. At how’many different places did you make the 
proclamation and make the explanation to the people as 
to its effect ? 

A. I began to promulgate at the Government Gardéns. 
We set out at about 10 or 11 o’clock. We proclaimed 
at the following places :-— 


Rambagh Gate. 
Kotwali. 

Queen’s Statue. 
Hall Bazar Chowk. 
Hall Gate. 

Hathi Gate. 
Lohgarh Gate. 
Katra of Dulab. 
Dhab of Khatiks. 
Katra Safed. 

Bazar Dhab. 
Chowk Karam Singh. 
Nimak Mandi. 

Kila Bhangian. 
Bazar Gandanwalla. 
Bagh Jhanda Singh. 
Majith Mandi. 

Loha Mandi. 

Tunda Talab. 


Q. Is that a full list of the places at which you made the 
proclamation ? 

A. These are all the places. 

Q. How much time was occupied in going through the 
city and making this proclamation ? 

A. From 11 to 3-30 p.m. We made this proclamation 
in the presence of a crowd of 500 or 1,000 people, and 
we explained to them that we would fre upon them if 
they did not pay any heed to what we explained. They 
jeered at us. 

Q. In what way did they jeer at you? 

‘A. They said that they were being simply threatencd 
and that they would not be fired upon. 

Q. When the reading of the proclamation was finished, 
what did you do? 

A. We even distributed this proclamation among the 
people. I handed copies of this proclamation to them 
personally. 

Q. Did you hand written proclamation to them ? 

A. Printed. They were in Urdu. 

Q. How many such proclamations were handed by you 
to people that, day ? 

A. I cannot say, they were in a bundle. 

Q. At 3-30 p.m. when you had finished reading the 
proclamation what did you do? .. - 

A. I went to the Company Bagh or Government 
Gardens. = : 

Q. Were you at the Jallianwala Bagh when the firing 
took place ? 

A. I was not there. I was in the Government Gardens. 

Q. Did you hear anything about such a meeting being 
held as was in fact held at the Jallianwala Bagh? Did 
you hear any intimation that a meeting was to be held 
at the Jallianwala Bagh that afternoon ? 

A. When I was distributing these proclamations one 
Obaidullah, who appeared to be Sub-Inspector of Police, 
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told those people that if they held any meeting at that 
Bagh they would be fired on. 

Q. Did you say they replied to the announcement 
you made that they were going to hold a meeting and 
that General Dyer might fire on the mob ? 


A. There was an order by General Dyer that the people 
would be dispersed by force of arms. 

Q. What did the people say? (To the translator :— 
Get his answer bit by bit.) y 


A. The people addressed Obaidullah and said, ., we will 
hold a meeting ; let us be fired on.” 

Q. Did they say where the mecting was to be held ? 

A. I did not hear where the mecting was to be held. 


Q. Were there several meetings to be held according to 
the statements made by the crowd ? 

A. No. They said they would hold a meeting to-day 
at 4. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— : 
Q. Was this statement made while the witness was 
going round with General Dyer ? 


A. This was said when I was in company with General 
Dyer, but he was coming behind. Iwas infront. There 
was a file of soldiers. % 

Q. Did you sce the Sub-Inspector tell General Dyer 
this or did General Dyer hear it himself? . 

A. The Sub-Inspector and I heard this, but’ General 
Dyer did not hear it because he was coming behind. 


Q. Was the place of the mecting mentioned by name ? 

A. No. They simply said one meeting would be held. 
T simply heard, I have not scen, but I heard that some 
people were saying that there would be one meeting. 


Q. Did you or did you not hear any member of the 
crowd say to this Sub-Inspector of Police that there would 
be a meeting at 4 o’clock ? 

A. I did not recognise any one. 
they came together at the place. / 

Q. Did the witness himself hear anybody tell the Sub- 


People spoke when ° 


. Inspector that there would be a meeting at 4 o’clock or 


is this what has been told by some body else ? 


A I simply heard, I heard it myself. 

Q. Did you hear what the Sub-Inspector said to them 
after they told him that ? 

A. The sub-Inspector said “ you are allowed to do what 
you like, you are allowed to do what you choose to do.” 


Q. Was it getting hot when you stopped this proces- 
sion ? 

A. It was getting hot. 

Q. Did you cut short your march because of the heat ? 


A. The proclamation was made at different places. 
I was a new man at the time. 

Q. Just tell me. The proclamation in Urdu was 
simply read from the written document or printed 
document ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And as regards it what was said in Punjabi was 
an explanation ? 

A. Yes, it was an explanation. 

Q. But beyond the written document in Urdu, there 
was no explanation in Urdu ? 

A. The proclamation in Urdu was read out and then 
it was explained in Punjabi. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I understood you to say that you were new to 
Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, I was new. I went there in the middle of 
January. 

Q. And you were not familiar on the 13th April with 
all parts of the city ? 

A. No, I was not familiar. 

Q. Then who decided the places where this proclama- 
tion was to be read or proclaimed ? 

As Mr. Plomer and Inspector Muhammad Ashraf. 

Q. You were not in a position to judge whether pro- 
claiming this notification at places where you proclaimed 
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it was sufficient to give proper information to the whole 
city ? 

4. To my knowledge the people fully became aware 
of the proclamation. 

Q. You told me that you were new to Amritsar and 
therefore you had no intimate knowledge of the city. 
You are not therefore in a position to say that what you 
did was sufficient to give information to the whole city ? 

A. I was under the impression that all the people of 
Amritsar would become aware of the proclamation, 
because people came together there and there was o 
beat of drum and the bell was being rung. 

Q. No doubt at places where you did proclaim rome 
people assembled. But what I am putting to you is 
that you were not in a position to judge whcther proclaim- 
ing the notitication at the places mentioned was sufficient 
notification to the whole city of Amritsar ? 

A. The shops were closed and there was hartal, and 
people were bent upon hearing what they were told. 

Q. Now, you did not determine the places where this 
notification was to be proclaimed ? 

A. No. ? 

Q. Do you know the Golden Temple at Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is a very thickly populated locality ? 

A. Not in the Temple itself. 

Q. But is there a large population round about ? 
When you go to the Temple you pass through narrow 
streets all lined by big houses ? 

A. Yes, there are narrow streets. 

Q. That part where the Temple is situated is a thickly 
populated part of the city ? 

A. One side is thickly populated. 

Q. You did not go to proclaim this notification in that 
Temple quarter ? 

A. We went as far as the Queen’s Statue. 

Q. How far is that from the Golden Temple ? 

A. To my knowledge it is a distance of 200 or 300 
karams [p.ices}. . 

Q. You know the quarter where the Jallianwala Bagh 
is situated ? - 

A. I do not know. I have not even seen the Jallian- 
wala Bagh or that quarter where it is situated. 

Q. You did not go to that quarter to proclaim the 
notification ? 

A, I did not go there. I have not even seen the Bagh. 
Even up to this time I have not seen it. 

Q. Now who led this party ? Who was in front ? 

A. Inspector Muhammad Ashraf Khan. We were 
being led by Inspector Muhammad Ashraf Khan, and I 
and Obaidullah were following. 

Q. On horse back ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who followed you ? 

A. Troops, British soldiers. 

Q. How many ? 

A. Ido not know the number. 

Q. And then followed the General ? 

A. So'far as I know, the Deputy Commissioner. There 
was & motor car in which were the Deputy Commissioner 
and the General Sahib. 

Q. Do you mean Mr. Irving ? 

A. Yes, the Superintendent of Police and General 
Dyer. < 

Q. Mr. Rehill, Mr. Plomer, were all of them in one 
motor car ? 

A, There were two motor cars. 

Q. Did you proceed at a quick pace or did you go 
slowly ? 

A. At slow pace, and we were beating drums. 

Q. Who was beating drums, somebody in front of 
you? 

A, One man was beating a drum and he was sitting 
with me in the bamboo cart. 

Q. When you went to the first place did you or the other 
man beat the drum ? 

A, When we started from the Government Gardens 
we began to beat the drum. 

Q. You kept beating the drum all through ? 


A. All through, continuously all the time. 

Q. When you went to the first place, what happened t 
People came on seeing you or what happened ? 

A. When we reached the first place we beet the drum 
continuously for two or three minutes to call people. 

Q. How many people assembled round you ? 

A. I cannot say exactly, but sometimes 500, some- 
times 100. 

Q. You cannot tell me how many assembled in the 
first. place ? s 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. It may be 100? 

A. More than 100. 

Q. The same number or about the same number 
assembled at other places ? 

A. Much more than 100 assembled at other placea. 

Q. You said that the crowds jeered at you. Did they 
jeer at every place ? 

4. Generally at every place. 

. About their holding a meeting at 4 P.m., was that 
said at every place? You have deposed that when 
the notification wis translated to them, they said “ we 
will hold a meeting at 4 p.m. and let us be fired upon.” 
Was that said at al] these places ? 

A. It was said at one or two places by one or two 
people. 
Q. What were these places where this was said ? 
A. I do not remember at what places these were said. 
Q. You have spoken of the written proclamation in 
Urdu. Were the copies that you had written or printed ? 
A. Printed. . 
Q. Was that the Curfew notification that was distri- 
buted among the people or the other one or both ? 
Both, 
Both were read out ? 
. Yes, both. 
. One after the other ? 
. Yes, one after the other. 
. Which was the first one 2? The Curfew or the other ? 
. The first was the warning to the people against 
destroying property or life. That was read first. 

Q. Was that notification printed ? 

A. The printed one was read out, and then the Curfew 
notice. 

Q. Which was printed ? 

A, The printed one was as follows :—‘‘ The people of 
Amritear are hereby warned that if there is any damage 
to property or life in the city of Amritsar or at eny places 
outlying it” . . . . 

Q. Was that the notification that was prirfted ? 

A. Yes. This was printed. 

Q. The one about meetings was not printed ? 

A. It was part of this. 

Q. The other about going out at night after 8 P.u.. 
was it printed or not ? 

A, That was not printed. 

Q. Who distributed these copies ? 

A. I distributed; people got them from me. 

Q. You have spoken about the city being in a bad 
condition from the 10th to the 13th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was said that people were saying that the city 
belonged to the Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes ; generally they were saying so. 

- Q. Who told you this ? 

A. On the morning of the 11th I went into the city and 
heard when I got near the Mosque known as Khairdin 
Masjid. There I saw dead bodies of natives which had 
been shot. I enquired from Sardar Nihal Singh, Barrister. 
how many had been killed. There was a crowd of people 
at this time at the place. I enquired how many natives 
had been shot and how many Europeans. In reply be 
said that probably 12 natives had been shot. 

Q. Who told you about the town belonging to the 
Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. This was proclaimed by best of drum. 
brought the news to me. 

Q. You did not hear the news yourself ? 

A. I personally did not hear, 
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Q. Then you spoke about the supplies to the Fort. 
You were not allowed to do that? In fact, you did 
send supplies ? 

A. I did, taking the same from villages outside. 

Q. Did you get the supplies from Amritsar ? 

A. I got them only once. 

Q. On what date ? 

A. On the 11th. 

Q. On the 11th you got supplies from Amritsar city 
itself 2 

"A. Yes, I got potatoes and greens. 

Q. The supply that you wanted to send on tho 11th 
to the Fort, you got it from Amritsar city ? 

A. I got it only once ; then people got round the man 
from whom I had purchased. 

Q. Was that on the same day or the succeeding day, #.e., 
12th ? 

A. On the 12th, when I asked the man for supplies, 
the man said that the people would burn his’ house. 
Then I sent a man to Majithi, a village at some distance 
within Municipal limits, and there also people refused 
to give supplies. 

Q. On the 10th when you were passing through the 
streets, were you asked to take off your shoes or your 
pagrs? 

A. Pagri (turban). 

Q. Why did they ask you to do that ? 

A. They said that I would be allowed only after I 
took off my pagri. 

Q. What was the reason for people asking you to take 


off your pagri ? 


A. I do not know. 

Q. You spoke about the water being poisoned. Did 
you hear that yourself or did somebody tell you ? 

A. I heard it myself; 4 or 5 men were saying so; 
T heard it with my own ears. 

Q. On what date ? 


A, On the 10th. 

Q. During these days, 10th to 13th, where were you 
living ? 

A. I always live within tahsil premises. 

Q. Is that within the city ? 

A, A little outside the city. 

Q. In the Civil Lines ? 

A. Not in the Civil Lines. 

Q. Between the 10th and 12th, did you go into the city ? 

A. I went on the 11th and 12th. 

Q. You were not molested on those days. 

A. On the rth they did. They wanted to say some- 


thing more. 

Q. Were you molested or were you not on the 11th 
and 12th ? 

A. On the 11th they molested me. 

Q. On the 12th, they did not ? 

A. No; not on the 12th. 

Q. Did they molest you after the 12th and subsequent 
days? ~ 

A. On the 13th there was firing, and on the 14th people 
got frightened. ° 

Q. After the 13th, tho city was completely quiet ? 

A, Yes ; there was quiet. Mischief ceased and people 
were quiet from the 14th. 
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At Lahore, Monday, the 17th November 1939. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Ricg, ¢.5.1., ©.1-E., 1.8. 


Major-General Sir GeorcE Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.0.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Nagayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Tuomas SmiTH. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AumMAD Kuan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


MALIK FATEH KHAN, Naib Tahsildar, Amritsar—continued. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Were you examined as a witness in any of the 
Amritsar cases that were prosecuted on behalf of 
Government ? 

A. No. s 

Q. When did you give your statement for the first 
time in connection wi ith this inquiry ? 

A. Before Mr. Puckle. 

Q. When ? 

A. Some ten or fifteen days ago. 

Q. Was it a written statement ? 

A. No. It was oral. 

Q. Do you know that when for the first time the 
military forces came inside the city of Amritsar on the 
llth April they arrested certain persons ? 

A. I was not with them at that time. 

Q. Were you not aware of this fact ? 

A. So far as I know there were no arrests on the 11th. 

Q. Do you know that military forces came to the city 
on the 12th? 

A, Not in my presence. 

Q. Do you know whether these forces had come or 
not ? 

A. The forcos had arrived in the city, but I don’t know 
whether thoy entered the city on the 11th or not. 

Q. Are you not aware that they entered the city on the 
12th and arrested people ? 


A. I heard that they entered on the 12th, but I was 
not with them. 


Q. If a military force entered the city of Amritsar 
on the 11th April and people wore arrested, and if again 
a military force entered the city of Amritsar on the 12th 
April and people were arrested, how do you account for 
the fact that on the 13th when thoy ontered people had 
collected in hundreds to hear the Proclamation ? 


A. The people seeing the situation on the 11th and 12th 
were not afraid and they were making agitation. ba 
Q. Were they not afraid of being arrested on the 13th ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know in how many divisions and wards the 
city of Amritsar is divided ? 

A. I have heard that there are 12 divisions or wards. 

Q. Are you familiar with the other Mohallas and parts 
of the city except those you mentioned in your statement ? 

A. No. I don’t know. 

Q. Can you say, when you went insido the city with 
that Proclamation and you were distributing the notices 
in how many wards you entered ? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

Q. Will you be able to give me important places if I 
point out to you certain routes for going to tho city ? 

A. No. I cannot because I go to the city very seldom. 

Q. Who suppliod you with the list of places you have 
mentioned in your statement ? 

A, I took it down. 


Q. DoI understand that as you were going distributing 
the notices you were jotting down the names of Pleces 
in a book or on a paper ? 

A, Yes, I was keeping them by way of a memo. 

Q. You have described on the last occasion certain con- 
versation that passed between two and three men and 
one Obaidullah about the mocting to be held at the 
Jallianwala Garden ? 

A. Not about Jallianwala Garden. 

Q. Did you then and there inform General Dyer or 
Mr. Rehill of what the people were saying ? 

A. No, Idid not. There was no nevessity for me to 
do so. 

Q. Why not ? 

A. I felt no necessity because they were following me. 

Q. Were they able to hear that conversation ? 

A. No, they could not. 

Q. Then why was there no necessity ? 

A. Thousands of su¢h topics were going on and I could 
not tell each and every thing. 


Q. When you were definitely informed that notwith- 
standing the Proclamation by General Dyer the people 
were determined to hold the meeting, why did you not 
inform him of this? Was it not an important thing? 

A. I did not fecl any necessity therefor. 

Q. Are there any shops inside the city where firearms 
are sold ? 

A. Thad never been to that shop. 

Q. Do you know how many firearms are possessed by 
the citizens of Amritsar under licenses ? 

A. I cannot tell the number. 


Q. From the 6th up to the 15th did it ever come to 
your knowledge that any firearms were used by any of 
the rioters ? 

A. No. 

Q. Now you have stated on the last occasion about your 
translating and proclaiming two notices. It is not clear 
to me which was printed and which was not printed. 
Therefore I would like to know which was printed and 
which was not? I read out to you the notice ‘“ The 
inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
cause damage to any property, or will commit any 
acts of violence, in the environs of Amritsar, it will 
be taken for granted that such acts are duc to the 
incitement in Amritsar City. All offenders will be 
martial punished according to law.” Is that the 
notice ? 

A. That was a printed one. 

Q. Do you know when and where it was printed ? 

A. That I don’t know. That was given to me to read 
it out to the public. 

Q. Was the notice in which it was proclaimed that 
“no person residing in Amritsar City is permitted to 
leave the city or his house ’’ printed or not % 

A. That was not printed. 
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Q. How did you translate in Urdu the words “ will 
be punished according to martial law” and ‘ will be 
dispersed by force of arms” to the public ? 

A. I don’t know English. Let me havo the Urdu and 
I will tell you how I did translate that. 

Q. How did you explain to the public about the dis- 
persing of the meeting ? 

A. Agar kot majma khilaf-i-qanun hoga to bazor aslah 
muntashir kia jawega. Ya aisa hoga to goli chalai jawegi. 

(Translation —If there is any unlawful assembly. it 
will bo disperse: by force of arms. Or if there is such 
(an assembly) it will be fired on.) 

Q. How did you exp'ain the last portion of the first 
notice to the public in the Punjabi or Urdu from your 
memory ? 

A. Koi jalsa na karte pacga. Koi jalus nahin nikalega. 
Agar koi aisa karega to Fauji canun se uske sath saluk 
kia jawega. = 

(Translation —No meeting will be allowed. No proces: 
sion may como out. If any such take place, it will be 
dealt with by military law.) 

Q. At what placo did you hear the conversation about 
poisoning the water works ? 

A. When I was going from the Mission Girls’ School to 
the Kutchery. 

Q. How many people mado that statement ¢ 

A. Five or six men who said: “ Brothers, do not drink 
water from the water works. It has becn poisoned.” 
They wero speaking this in loud tones. 

Q. Did you mention this fact in your statement which 
you gave to Mr. Puckle 15 days ago ? 

A, That I don’t remember. Mr. Puckle told me that 
from the,10th to the 15th I should give my direct evidence. 

Q. Did he prohibit you from making any statement ? 
Did you hear him with your own cars tolling you not to 
make any statement ? 

A. He did not prohibit me but told me to state events 
from the 10th to the 15th. 

Q. You have stated that a certain person or persons 
were saying that houscs would be burnt ? 

A. I simply said that a vogctable seller was threatened 
that if he sold vegetables his house would be burnt. 

Q. Did you report this matter to any of your officers ? 

A. Hundreds of such things were being spoken on that. 
day. I could not tell about thom all. 

Q. Why did you cause Majithia, who made a similar 
statement, to be prosecuted and why did you not have 
this man prosecuted ? 

A. The vegetable scller was simply telling this to some 
person and did not make mention of it by way of agitation. 

Q. Did you ask the name of that man ? 

A, I did not because such things were told all over the 
city. 

Q. Were the shops opened on the evening of the 14th ? 

A, After Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner, and General 
Dyer had made the leadors to understand the situation 
some shops were opened on the 14th and all on the 15th. 

Q. Are you aware that General Dyer came to the city 
on the night of the 13th after the Jallianwala affair ? 

A. I do not know. 


By Sardar Sahibzuda Sultan Ahmad Khan—* 

Q. When were you first called by General Dyer on the 
13th ? 

Al. I was called by Mr. Miles Irving ; he asked me to 
bring a drum-beatcr. 

Q. At what time were you called by Mr. Irving ? 

A. I went to him at about 9 o'clock with a drum- 
beater. 

Q. To what place ? 

A. In the Government garden. 

Q. Is that the Rambagh ? 

A. Yes. ¢ 

Q. Was General Dyer there ? ‘ 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And Mr. Irving asked you to get a drum-beater ? 

A. Hesent me a process through the Revenue Assistant 
asking me to bring a drum-beater. 

Q. What time did you get the process ? 


A. At night on the 12th. 

Q. When you went at 9 o’clock to Mr. Irving did you 
take the drum-beater with you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was a procession formed then or afterwards ? 

A. At 11 o'clock. 

Q. You saw Mr. Irving at 9 o’clock and had taken the 
drum-beater with you at the time, then what did you do, 

did you remain there or go back ? 

A. I remained standing there. < : 

Q. Did you remain there till 11 o'clock ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are suro it was 11 o’clock ? 

A, Yes, I am sure of it. 

Q. How was the procession formed ? General Dyer 
ane. Mr. Irving, were they also there in the Ram Bagh ? 

. Yes. 

Q. And how was the procession formed ? 

A. Some British soldiers had come there. 

Q. How many ? 

A. I do not know the number. 

Q. Approximately ? 

A. Probably 50 or 60, I cannot tell the exact number. 

Q. English soldiers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And any Indian soldiers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many ? 

A. Probably 60 or 60. 

Q. Any police ? : 

A. The police constables were not with the procession, 
but they were in the city ; I saw them only now and then. 

Q. Was this Proclamation handed over to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who gave it to you? 

A. So far as I remember, it was handed to me by 
Mr. Irving. 

Q. One copy given to you or several copies ? 

A. Tho printed notices were given to me in a bundle. 

Q. How many ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. One hundred or two hundred ? 

A. I cannot give the number. 

Q. About 11 o’clock they started from the Ram 
Bagh ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was the first point at which you arrived ? 

A. After leaving the Ram Bagh we arrived at Ram 
Gate. 

Q. How far is that from the Ram Bagh ? 

A. A very short distance. 

Q. You arrived there in 4 or 5 minutes ? 

A. Probably. 

~Q. Then you halted there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do, beat the drum for 4 or 5 minutes ? 

A. Yes, the drum was beaten and also a bell was 
rung to attract people. 

Q. For 4 or 5 minutes ? 

A. Probably, hut I do not remember it exactly. 

Q. Then about 500 people collected there ? 

A. Probably there were more than 500. 

. Q. Did it take some time for them to collect or did 
they all come at once ? 

A, They came at once running to hear the Proclama- 
tion, bezause it being a hartal, they were wandering 
about. 

Q. Wandering about the streets and they came run- 
ning ? 

A, Yes, I saw them for three days together. 

Q. Then you read out the Proclamation ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long did you take to do that? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. 4 or 5 minutes at lcast ? 

A. Two or three minutes or four minutes. 

Q. You explained that in Punjabi? First in Hindus. 
tani and then in Punjabi ? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. That must also have taken 4 or 5 minutes to ex- 
plain to such a large number ? 

A. I was simply reading it out. 

Q. The Urdu took about 5 minutes and the Punjabi 
took about 5 minutes ? 


A. When I was explaining in Punjabi it took me a- 


very short time. 

Q. How much? 

A. Half the time—2 or 3 minutes. 

Q. Did ‘most of the people understand Urdu or 
Punjabi ? 

A, All sorts of people were there. - 

Q. Who were the majority ? 

A. Most of them were educated men, because the 
number of educated people is greater. There were a 
good number of people who could understand Urdu. 

Q. Then what was the necessity of a hurried explana- 
tion.in Punjabi if the people understood Urdu ? 

A. There were some poor men of tho lower class who 
could not understand Urdu. 

Q. Would it not take same time to explain it to those 
few people in Punjabi as to explain it to others in 
Hindustani ? 

I could explain in the Punjabi sooner than the Urdu. 
You were sure they understood it ? 

. I am certain of it. 

Then you went to the next point ? 

. Yes. 

. What is the distance between these two points ? 
. I do not remember. 

Now you know it? 

. I did not take notice of it, because I go very seldom 
to the city. 

Q. Was it about half-a-mile long ? 

A. Not half-a-mile. 

Q. Quarter of a mile? You must have some idea. 

A. Less than quarter of a mile in my estimation. 

Q. It is more than one furlong and nearly two fur- 
longs ? 

A. Yes: less than 2 furlongs or about 2 furlongs. 

Q. How long did it take you to walk to that place 
from this first point ? 

. I cannot tell. I did not take notice of it. 
About ten minutes ? 

Less than ten minutes. 

About 7 minutes ? 

. I cannot say. 

. Were you going very fast or at an ordinary pace ? 
. At an ordinary pace. 

. Then you repeated the same process there as you 
did at the frst point ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the next point the Kotwali ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There you took a longer time ? 

A. Yes: because General Dyer and the Deputy Com- 
missioner had all got down there in order that the people 
might come together in large numbers. 

Q. I am supposing that Mr. Irving and General Dyer 
were following you all the time: was not that so ? 

A. They all came down from their motors at the 
Kotwali. 

Q. Were you thore ? 

A. I was with the drum-| beater i in the bamboo cart. 
We did not get down. 

Q. Then what did Mr. Irving and General Dyer do 
when they got out of their motor-car ? 
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A. They asked me to wait till a large number of ~ 


people camo together. 

¢ How long did you wait there ? 

. 7 or 8 minutes, and we wore boating the drum 

re the time. 

Q. Then you took about ten minutes to explain to 
the people, or did you take a longer time ? 

A. It took me five minutes there. 

Q. Five minutes in Hindustani and five minutes in 
Punjabi ? 

A. Both took me five or six minutes together, because 
the notice was not a long one. 


Q. After that how did the procession start again t 

A. In the same way. 

@. General Dyer and Mr. Irving all coming with you ? 

A. Yes, they got into their motors, and there were 
British soldiers between me and the motors. 

Q. They were following in succession ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the next point you got to? 

A. I haye already given all the points one by one. 

Q. The next point you have given here is Chowk 
Ghaswala after the Kotwali ? 

A, The 3rd point was the Queen’s statue. 

Q. Is there a Ghaswala Chowk at the Queen’s statue ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What is the distance between the Kotwali and 
the Chowk ? 

A. I again would say with great respeet that I do 
not remember it. 

Q. Are you still Naib Tahsildar of Amritsar ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you do not know the city ? 

A, No, I do not-know it because I live outside in the 
Tahsil premises. 


Q. At Chowk Ghaswala also you stopped ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And beat the drum in the same way as before ? 
A, Yes. 

@. After that, you proceeded to Chowk Hall Bazar ? 
A, Yes. 


Q. Could you say the distance between these two 
points ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Can ‘you say how long it took you to get there? 

A. I again say most respectfully that I do not re- 
member it. 

Q. There also was the same proceeding, 5 or 6 minutes, 
beating the drum and reading out the Proclamation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The next point was Chowk Khansama ? 

A, After that there comes the Hall Gate. 

Q. Here it is given Chowk Khansama before Hall 
Gate. 

A, I do not remember. 

Q. You do not know the distances ? 

A. No, I am not acquainted with the city. 

Q. Everywhere you repeated the same process ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then at the last point, after that you thought 
you had done enough Le 

A. Yes. 

Q. And for that reason you returned ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Abdul Qadir, Assistant Govt. Advocate— 

Q. Yesterday you referred to yourself being molested 
on the 11th in the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what was the form of that moles- 
tation ? 

A. When I got near the mosque of Khairdin a number 
of persons had collected there. One of them was Sardar 
Nihal Singh. Then I enquired from him how many 
natives had been killed and wounded and how many 
British. He said about 12 or 14 natives had been 
killed, and that he did not know anything about the 
English. Onc or two of the crowd told me that one 
or two English had been killed. One of the crowd 
said to me “‘ What docs it matter if any bastard English 
have been killed” (literally sons of menstruation). 
When I enquired from some one I was told that the 
man who told me that was named Bugga. 

Q. What was this story about your own molestation ? 

A. Then I told them that there were military as well 
as guns at each and every gate and they were still 
indulging in such talk. I said people of their kind bad 
ruined us and done all harm to us. Then all the 
crowd surrounded me, but Sardar Nihal Singh said “‘ he 
is one of us, he is an Indian.” Then I went away. 
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LALA JIWAN LAL, Inspector of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


By the President— 

Q. You belong to the Criminal Investigation Branch ? 

A. I am an Inspector of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, Political Branch. 

Q. Had you to make investigations in connection with 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Bills ? 

A, I was deputed in connection with the Amritsar 
activities against the Rowlatt Bill, and I went there to 
attend the mectings. 

Q. When was the first meeting held which you at- 
tended ? 

A. It was on the 28th of February in the Bande 
Mataram Hall. 

Q. What sort of statements were made at that meeting 
about the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. They are entered in my ‘report about that day’s 
meeting and that was presented to the Court as an Exhibit* 
and it has been printed. (Report handed to President.) 

Q. When did you attend another mecting ? 

A. On the 23rd March in the same Bande Mataram 
Hall. 

Q. Did many attend that meeting ? 

A. The Bande Mataram Hall was packed to its utmost 
capacity. 

Q. What was the state of the feeling among the audience 
at that meeting ? 

A. People were very much excited and after they 
had been dispersed it was palpable from their attitude 
that they were very excited. 

Q. Who presided over that meeting ? 

A. It is entered in my report. 

Q. At that meeting were any statements made that 
had special effect in exciting the audience ? 

A. The statements made there showed that the law 
was very injurious to the people and the people were*® 
being subjected to a great tyranny. 

Q. This report of yours contains an accurate statement 
of what you heard ? 

A. I have reported what I heard in detail. 

Q. At the close of the meeting did you hear any re- 
marks made by the audience as to the Government ? 

A. The people abused and said that they were treated 
very oruelly, their rights had been snatched away by the 
Government, and their money was also being robbed. 

Q. After the passing of the Rowlatt Bill in tho Legis- 
lative Council, was there a meeting held in connection with 
Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda for passive resistanco ? 

A, There was a meeting on the 29th in Jallianwala 
Bagh in which it was resolved that the 30th of March 
should be observed as a fasting day according to the 
message of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Q. On the 30th of March, did you know whether there 
was a complete hartal in Amritsar ? : 

A. There was a complete hartal on the 30th of March at 
Amritaar. 

Q. Was there a large public meeting held that night ? 

A. There was a big. mass meeting in Jallianwala Bagh 
that evening. 

Q. Were you present at that meeting ? 

A. I was present at the meeting. 

Q. Is there a record of what you heard at that meeting ? 

A. That report which I had prepared with the help 
of Asaf Ali has been submitted to the Court. 

Q. What was the attitude of the audience at that 
meeting with reference to Government ? 

A. They were spreading all sorts of contemptuous 
remarks about Government. 

Q. Who were the chief speakers at that meeting ? 

A. Dr. Kitchlew and Dina Nath, the editor of the 
paper “ Wagt” and others. 

Q. There was another hartal held on the 6th ; were you 
present in Amritsar on the 6th April ? 

A. I was not present on the 6th at Amritsar. * 

Q. You were in Lahore for some time and then returned 
to Amritsar on the 9th April ? 


© Vide Annexure A, page 77. 


A. I returned to Amritsar on tho 9th April. 

Q. On that day was tho Ram Naumi procession being 
celebrated ? 

A. There was a procession of Ram Naumi that evening. 

Q. Did you submit a report about that ? 

A. I submitted a detailed report about that which 
has been submitted to the Court as an exhibit. 

Q. At that procession did you hear any statéments 
made by the crowd derogatory of the Government ? 

A. They were abusing people whom they thought were 
helping Government and they said “Dust be on the 
heads of those who flatter Government.” 

Q. On tho 10th April did you hear of the news of the 
deportation of Dr. Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A. On tho 10th April at’ 11-30 a.m. I heard people 
saying that Dr. Kitchlew and Satyapal had been arrested 
and deported. 

Q. Where were you at. this time ? 

A, I was in the Hall Bazar. 

Q. Whereabouts is that ? 

A. Iwas at a place confronting the shop of Dr. Satyapal 
which is situated in the Hall Bazar and the Hall Bazar 
is situated at first gate of the city after the bridge. 

Q. Were the shops closed ? 

A. They began to close just after hearing the news and 
they were closed abruptly. 

Q. Was the crowd that collected a large crowd ? 

A. First of all,-the crowd was divided into different 
parts and then they gathered ; they came from different 
sides and they gathered at one place and the total number 
was about 1,500 to 2,000. 

Q. What was the demeanour of the crowd ? 

A. They were very excited and just looked like mad 
men. 

Q. Were they uttering any crics ? 

A. They said: “They have taken away our leaders 
Satyapal and Kitchlew.” ‘‘ Where is the Deputy Com- 
missioner 2” “* We will butcher him to pieces.” 

Q. Were they uttering cries “ we will butcher him to 
pieces’ at this time ? 

A. These words were uttered when they were going 
over the bridge. 

Q. That was before they had been turned back ? 

A. It was before that. 

Q. Did you see a picket posted at the Road Bridge ? 


A. I saw some two or three mounted guards on the 
bridge, two or three of them were Europeans, while 
two or three of them were Indians. 

Q. Did the crowd make efforts to go into the Civil 
Lines ? 

A. The crowd was making towards Civil Lines and 
some of them said they were going to the Deputy 
Commissioner. - 

Q. Were you in front or behind the crowd ? 

A. I was at the back of the crowd. 

Q. Did you hear firing ? 

A. When the people started throwing stones and 
brickbats then the picket began to turn round and after 
some time I heard firing. 

Q. When you heard firing what did you do ? 

A. The Telegraph office is situated nearby and I directly 
went to the telegraph office and telephoned to the Criminal 
Investigation Department Officer in Lahore saying that 
the condition at Amritsar was very bad. 


Q. In your opinion was there a danger of acts of violence 
and destruction to property taking place ? 

A. In my opinion, had the crowd been allowed to 
move on to the Civil Lines and approach the Deputy 
Commissioner's house there was a danger of life and 
property. 

Q. Did the crowd go to the Telegraph office when you 
were there ? 

A. When I was in the Telegraph office, people from 
the crowd came to the Telegraph office with clubs and 
pieces of wood in their hands and they broke the doors 
by breaking the glass panes, 
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Q. When you first saw the crowd earlier in the morning 
had they been armed with these sticks that they now 
had? 

A. When I saw this crowd near the bridge they had 
had no sticks in their hands. 

Q. At the Telegraph office did you hear any shouts from 
the crowd ? 

A. The crowd was saying “ They killed our brethren 
and we shall kill them.” 

Q. Was anything said about destroying any buildings ? 

A. Some of them did say “let us go to the Kotwali 
and destroy it.” 

Q. Did you sce any destruction that was done at any 
of the public buildings that were in Amritsar on that 
date ? 

A. At about 5 o’clock I saw the British Church Mission 
room and the National Bank of India destroyed. 

Q. What happened to you when you saw the crowd 
at the Telegraph Office ? 

A. It was very dangerous for me to stay there when 
the people were imbued with the idea of destruction to 
property and violence and therefore I left the place and 
came back to my home. 

Q. Did you return to the scene at about 5 o'clock ? 

A. When I came back at about 5 o'clock I saw all the 
buildings which I have enumerated before and also 
witnessed the loot at the National Bank godown. 

Q. Was the building still blazing when you came back ? 

A. The Church had already been burnt and I saw 
the National Bank and Town Hall ablaze. 

Q. Were there large crowds about ? 

A. There were thousands of them with sticks in their 
hands crying loudly and showing signs that there was 
no regular Government and that everything that was 
there was their own. They were shouting “(Gandhi hi 
jai, Satyapal, ki jai, and woe be to the Government ” 
which mcans as a matter of fact “the fleet of the 
Government may be drowned” and the people were 
saying that some Europeans had been killed. 

Q. What attitude was the crowd taking up as regards 
Europeans ? 

A. In the mosque of Khair-din, where dead bodies 
were lying, I heard a Sikh and a Muhammadan addressing 
the crowd that had gathered there ‘‘ Murder the Euro- 
peans, this is the time that we should rise.” 

Q. Were the rioters parading the city in bands ? 

A. They were moving about the city with sticks in 
their hands. 

Q. Would it have been safe for any European te appear 
in the crowd unprotected by a military force ? 

A. It would have been utterly impossible for a Euro- 
pean to have gone there. He would have been cut to 
Pieces. 

Q. Was there tomplete disorder in the city ? 

A. There was a big agitation in the city and there was 
management about things. 

Q. Did you leave the city to go to Lahore that night ? 

A. In the evening I mct my Deputy Superintendent 
who had gone to Amritsar in a motor car, having heard 
all these things from me. He took me with him in his 
motor car. 

Q. Were you in Lahore during the subsequent period 
of the disturbance ? 

A. I remained in Lahore. 
afterwards. 

By Sir C, H. Setalvad—_ 

Q. You reported onthe various meetings that you 
spoke of ? 

A. Yes, I reported. 

Q. At the meeting of the 28th February Kitchlew 
spoke ? 

A. Yes. Sir. 

Q. In your report these words were said by “Dr. 
Kitchlew “ that we Indians were loyal to the King and 
to the British nation but we are against the system of 
Government adopted by the representatives of the King 
in India and against them we should do all possible 
agitation in a constitutional way aa | 


I never went to Amritsar 


A. These words were uttered by Kitchlew. 

Q. Did you take any exception to those sentiments ? 

A. I went only to report him. I never went there 
to make an objection. 

Q. Do you suggest that these meetings were meetings 
that propagated sedition ? 

A. I did not say that the meeting was convened for 
that purpose, but it did have the effect of exciting the 
people. 

Q. Did it have the effect of exciting the people against 
the Rowlatt Act or against the British Government ? 

A. It was against the British Government because 
they wanted to pass the Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. They objected to the action of Government in 
passing the Rowlatt Bill ? 


A, Besides mentioning about the Rowlatt Bill they also 
narrated the old storics about past eruelties and one 
of them will be found in Dina Nath’s speech about 
starvation. 

Q. So far as Kitchlew was concerned, can you point 
me to any passage in which he spoke against the authority 
of the British Government or suggested that that authority 
be done away with at this meeting of the 28th ? 


A. He also added “‘ that we Indians were loyal to the 
King and to the British nation, but we are against their 
system of Government adopted by the representatives 
of the King, and against them we should do all possible 
agitation in a constitutional way.” When this passage 
was delivered, it was delivered in such an attitude that 
his demeanour showed that he made a jest of the whole 
thing. 

Q. Do you suggest that though Dr. Kitchlew expressly 
used words of loyalty to the King and the British nation. 
atill the manner of his delivering the speech was such 
as to sugggest the contrary ? Do you suggest that ? 


¢ A. His manner was such as if he was using this passage 
as a shield to protect him against any charge of dis- 
loyalty. 

Q. Do you mean to suggest that in all those speeches. 
whenever assertions were made of loyalty, people were 
asked to be loyal to the British nation and the King. 
that was not genuine at all ? 


A. I have said these things only about the speech 
made by Dr. Kitchlew. 

Q. Do you mean to say whenever he said we should 
be loyal to the King-Emperor and British nation, that 
was not seriously meant by him ? 

A. It depends upon the speaker. 

Q. Do you suggest the same thing with regard to the 
other speakers ? 


A. I will just say after consulting their speeches. 

Q. Whenever any of these speakers asserted their 
steadfast loyalty to the British nation and the King. 
do you suggest that they never meant that to be genuine 
or serious ? 

A. I can say about Dr. Kitchlew that whenever he 
talked about loyalty he did so with a smile and treated 
it as a jest. 

Q. When he spoke about loyalty he accompanied that 
with a smile which showed that he did not. mean it ? 

A. The people interpreted it like that. 

Q. Did you interpret it like that ? 

A. I took it in that light. 

Q. Now with regard to the meeting of the 29th March 

. About which you made a report, Dr. Satyapal in his 
speech again spoke about bureaucracy and not against 
the King-Emperor or the authorities ? 

A. He did say so. 

Q. The suggestion throughout is that the bureaucracy 
are not carrying out the real principles of the British 
Government ? 

A. They only used the word bureaucracy as far as I 
remember. ‘ 

Q. WheneVer they expressly used the word bureaucracy, 
and said that the bureaucracy were not carrying out 
the real principles of the British Government you say 
thoy meant to attack the British Government iteelf ? 
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A. They meant only those Europeans. I said that 
they meant only those Europeans who governed India 
and who carried out the orders of Government in India. 

Q. You did not understand them to mean that they 
wanted to throw off the British rule ? 

A, They wanted to impress on the audience whenever 
they spoke that Government was practising tyranny 
and whatever they did was improper and illegal. 

Q. With regard to the Rowlatt Bills, there was un- 
animous opposition throughout the districts you knew ? 

A. People did oppose the Rowlatt Bill but they could 
not say what it was. They said they did not know 
anything about the Rowlatt Bill, but they believed in 
whatever was said by the leaders. 

Q. Do you know the Rowlatt Bill yourself ? 

A. I had only a cursory glance at the Rowlatt Bill, 
but I have not committed it to memory. 

Q. You do not know what it contains f 

A. It deals with measures suppressing anarchical crimes. 

Q. On the 30th March, in Amritsar, there was a general 
hartal ? 

A. There was a complete hartal on the 30th March in 
Amritsar. 

Q. And there were large crowds, I suppose, moving 
about in the streets ? 

A. I saw masses of crowds in the crossings and chowks. 

Q. On that occasion, there was no violence ? 

A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. And were there no attacks on Europeans or on 
their property ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. It did not occur. 

Q. On the 6th April, you had again a general hartal ? 

A. If the question deals with Amritear, I was not 
in Amritsar on that day. 

Q. Were you in Amritear on the 9th ? 

A, I was there. 

Q. On the night was there a big procession of the 
Ram Naumi festival ? 

A. It was the procession of Ram Naumi. 
big Hindu holiday. 

Q. Now the procession that day was an orderly pro- 
cession ? 

A. It was neither in the usual course of things nor 
was it according to the customs of the Hindus. Muham- 
madans had also joined the Hindus, and people had 
dressed themselves in Turkish costumes. I have given 
details of it in my report. 

Q. My question was whether those processions were 
orderly ? 

A. They were shouting the ‘jai’ 
men and they were moving about. 

Q. Were the crowds orderly ? 

A. According to the Hindu significance I do not call 
it an orderly procession because they were jumping 
and shouting out cries and there were Muhammadans in it. 

Q. Do you say the crowds were disorderly because 
the Muhammadans had joined the Hindus ? 

A. It was not a proper procession according to the 
Hindu regulations. 

Q. I will come to that ina minute. What I am asking 
you at present is that these crowds did not commit 
any violence ; they were orderly ? 

A, There was no violence committed by these people. 

Q. You said that the Hindus and Muhammadans 
had joined these processions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that to be wrong ? 

A. It was not proper for Muhammadans to have taken 
part in it according to the Hindu notion. 

Q. Is there anything wrong that Hindus and Muham- 
madans joined in their respective festivals ? 

A. I do not say that it is improper, but they were 
drinking water out of the same glass which according 
to the Hindu notions is not right. 

Q. Then the objection is to their drinking water 
together and you do not object to their joining in the 
festivals ? 

A. As an ordinary thing, it is quite sufficient to say 
Raja Ram Chandar ké jas. On such occasions it was 
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not at all necessary for them to have uttered the cries 
of jai for Dra. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

Q. You say that they acted wrongly in shouting the 
jai cries for Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A. According to the Hindu usage it was not right. 

Q. On the Ram Naumé day, were you present with the 
Deputy Commissioner amid the processions ? 

«@. I was not at that place where the Deputy Commis- 
sioner was, but I heard afterwards that the Deputy 
Commissiofier had come. 

Q. Are you aware that the crowds on that day paid 
special respect to the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A, I had not heard. 

Q. On the 9th, the crowds exhibited no anti-European 
or anti-Government feeling. Do you mean to say up to 
the 9th April or only on the day of the Ram Naumi ? 


A. Upto the 9th April in all these gatherings, the 
people said that Government is practising tryrannies 
and has been robbing money that belonged to us and 
things of that sort. 

Q. Who said that the Government was robbing money, 
the leaders ? 

A. Common people who met each other in the bazaars. 

Q. How many people did you hear say so ? 

A, After the meetings came to an end, there was open 
talk about it in the bazaars. 

Q. Now the crowds gathered on the 10th April. Was 
that mainly due to the arrest of Satyapal and Kitchlew ? 

A. In my opinion, it was due to their arrest. 


Q. You said that somebody said: ‘Where is the 
Deputy Commissioner ? we will cut him to pieces.” 
Where did you hear this ? at what place ? 


A. Just on the first slope of the road bridge. 

Q. And who were saying this ? 

A. The members of the crowds who were mixed to- 
gether. 

Q. You say that you were at the back of the crowd ? 

A. I was in the back portion of the crowd. 

Q. Were you mixed up in the crowd. 

A, I was mixed up in the back portion of the crowd. 

Q. Were people around you saying this ? 

_ A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. You spoke of people having thrown stones, of 
pickets turned back and so on. You did not observe 
all that yourself ? 

A. I saw people raising their hands in the manner 
when people do in throwing brick-bats and I did see 
people throwing brick-bats. 

Q. And you were at the foot of the bridge on the city 
side ? 

A. I was at that spot on the’slope when people crowded 
about the Deputy Commissioner; but as the crowd 
moved onwards, I also moved along with it and at the 
point when they threw the brick-bats, I was on the 
level ground and I could see them throwing stones. 

Q. You were on the top of the bridge ? 

A. Just near the top of the bridge. 

Q. Where did the crowd get the stones ? 

A. The bridge is over the railway line and there 
waa & heap of stones on the railway line and heaps along- 
side the road which had been collected by the Municipal 
Committee for repairing roads. 

Q. When did you go home ? 

A. When they demolished the Telegraph Office. 
that I went home. 

And you remained at home till 5 in the evening ? 

. I was at my place till 5. 

. And you remained at home all that time ? 

. Had I intended to die I would have gone outside. 
You remained at home because you were afraid ? 

. I could not stand against so many thousands. I 
was afraid certainly. 

Q. You spoke of the gathering in the mosque where 
the dead bodies wero lying ; was it not on the next day t 

A. It was the same evening of the 10th. 

Q. And you spoke of a Sikh and Mubammadan telling 
the crowd to murder the Europeans ? 

A. I did hear it. 


After 
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Q. Who was the Sikh and who was the Muhammadan : 
do you know their names ? 

A. I do not know their names. 

Q. You were present there. 
their names ? 

A. I could not ascertain the names of any of them 
because I was a C. Iv D. Officer and as such I could not 
approach them. 

Q. Is it not the business of the C. I. D. Officer to find 
out ? : 

A. The people were so much excited that as a C. I. D. 
Officer I could not venture to ask them who they were. 

Q. Neither from them nor from any other man ? 

A. No, I could not. 

Q. Did you note this in your diary on that day ? 

A. The samo evening I mentioned all these things to 
my Deputy Superintendent who had come from Lahore 
on the same evening. I mentioned it to the Deputy 
Tnspector-Gencral at Lahore. 

Q. Did you send any report ? 

A. I have not submitted any written report about it. 

Q. You keep a diary of what happens day after day 
and what you do ? 

A. There is no system of daily diaries for the C. I. D. 
Tt is only a popular thought that the C. I. D. people have 
daily diaries. 

Q. They rely upon their memory ? 

A, They only write down and record those things 
which are worth writing. 

Q. You did not consider this an important matter to 
yecord ? A Sikh or Muhammadan preaching the murder 
of Europeans ? 

A, It was a very important thing and I did mention 
it to the Deputy Inspector-Gencral at Lahore and the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritsar, the same 
evening. Beyond that I did not think anything further 
was necessary. 2 

Q. It was so important. Why was it not recorded ? 

A. The officers to whom I mentioned this story are 
very responsible and very reliable. 

Q. That is all you did ? 

A, Yes. 


Did you not ascertain 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 


Q. At the meetings which you attended and about - 


which you have submitted reports, you and Ashraf Ali 
were given a seat near the daisand every facility was 
givon to make reports. Is that not so? 


A. No request was made about the mecting of the 
28th, nor was any seat provided. Ashraf Ali did not 
take any notes regarding the meeting of the 28th. 


Q. Your assistant was given one seat near the dais 
where he sat and took notes on the 23rd of March ? 


A. The conveners of the meeting of the 29th March 
did say that reporters were allowed to sit near the dais. 
Ashraf Al? did sit there; in the same way on the 30th 
March, 

Q. Ashraf Ali was your subordinate and you had to 
check his reports and then submit them ? 

A. I did check them. 

Q. Some of the reports which you have submitted are 
not originals ; they have been prepared from Urdu notes 
which you have destroyed ? 

A. It is true. 

Q. Therefore I conclude that you were known to the 
people in Amritsar as a C.I.D. man? 

A. I never sat on the dais. It was Ashraf Ali who 
sat there ; people did not know me. 

Q. You were taking notes at mecting. Did you or 
did you not at any of these meetings (about helf a dozen) 
take notes ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And the people were not able to see that you were 
taking notes of the speeches ? : 

A. They could not, because there were other corres- 
pondents and somo were taking notes for a joke. There 
were several others who took these notes to please them- 
selves as a hobby. 


Q. I will come to these mectings subsequently. “ Apart 
from these meetings, did you or did you not go to Dr. 
Kitchlew and offer yourself aa a Satyagrahi candidate ? 

A. Yes, I did go to him. 

Q. This is the way in which you have described this 
is your diary. I will read it out. You can say whether 
it is so or not. ‘‘I personally called on Dr. Kitchlew 
as the follower of his views. I am not known to him 
in any capacity. It was necessary to sign a form regard- 
ing passive resistance and the manner in which it was 
to be resorted to would be according to the instructions 
of Mr. Gandhi to be received later on. He gave me a 
form which I attach herewith. It is printed by the 
George Press, Amritsar. He advised that no violence 
or force should be used.” Is that correct ? 

A. It is quite correct. 

Q. It was genuine; it was a private talk; you went 
before him asw Satyagrahi. He advised you that no 
violence or force should be used ? 

A. He told me clearly that there should be no violence. 

Q. Therefore it was not meant ironically at that 
time ? 

A. It was not ironical at that time. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that in your diaries you have 
been in the habit of mentioning, after reporting the 
speeches, what you heard or your impressions about the 
meeting were? You have done it in several diaries. 
Ts it or is it not so ? 

A. I have been writing a note about that, after con- 
cluding the daily report; é.e., as regards what I had 
heard from people. 

Q. Can you refer this committee to any diary of yours 
from which we could find the 4 or 5 statements which 
you have made? The Ist is that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner should be torn to pieces; the 2nd is that your 
impression was that the Amritsar crowd were saying 
that Europeans should be murdered; the 3rd is that 
the crowd were saying ‘‘ come along, let us burn every 
building ;”” the 4th was in front of the mass meeting 
there were two men who were saying ‘ these barristers 
should be killed”? and all that. Can you refer this 
committee to any diary of yours whcre mention is made 
about these 4 or 5 statements ? You might have informed 
your superiors ; is there any record ? Z 

A. There is no written record ; I have already said that. 

Q. Please sec your report of the most important meeting, 
which was held on the 23rd or 25th, at which Salyagraha 
was preached. There you have said “in asking the 
audience to take to passive resistance, he asked them to 
call out Gandhi kt jas, which was done. He referred to 
certain questions from Gandhi’s speeches dealing with 
passive resistance without violence.” You remember 
that the speakers there clearly said that there should 
be passive resistance, but there should be no violence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He said not to use any force on anybody, and if 
they were to be faced with death, they should face it. 
This is at a mecting held on the 23rd of March at the 
Bande Mataram Hall. And further he added that if 
things were to result in iron fetters, why should they 

fear ? 

A. I think this was on the 30th of March. 

Q. It was at the mass mecting of the citizens of Amritsar 
held on the 23rd. The date does not matter, so long as 
you say that is your report. 

Again take page 44. It is said “‘ They should not take 
to revolutionary measures nor attain their freedom by 
shedding their blood. The only way of their salvation 
lay in passive resistance. They were quite prepared to 
meet any hardship in their way, be it internment or 
any other punishment.”’ Is that correct ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want to qualify the meaning of this sentence 
by saying that it was said with a smile, sneer ? 

A. There was no smile. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in none of the meetings in 
which you were present, resistance of any civil law was 
really advocated. It was always said that that would 
be the question which would be decided subsequently 
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by Mr. Gandhi. As a matter of fact, so far as Amritsar 
is concerned, none of the audience were ever required 
to disobey any law. It was aly said that this question 
as to what laws should be civilly disobeyed would be 
subsequently decided by Mr. Gandhi, Is that so ? 

A. It is right. 

Q. There is a report of Ashraf Ali and it is an exhibit 
in the conspiracy case. It is dated the 29th of March ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. I refer then to the speech of Dr. Satyapal and 
Lala Diwan Chand. He says: “ The first question which 
has just arisen in my mind is whether all of us are ready 
to have fast. The crowd said ‘yes’ ‘‘all, all, all.” 
As for myself I have declared this and will not open 
my shop. Our objest will be that we should not injure 
any one. We do not want to do any violent action 
and if any stupid fellow does such action, then the Gov- 
ernment will be responsible for that.” This was said 
by Diwan Chand ? 

A, Yos. ~ 

Q. In the end (it is about 4 lines from the end), 
Dr. Satyapal said “I will further request that all of 
you may now go without doing anything unlawful or 
injurious to any officer or policeman. 

Al. He said so. 

Q. Further on at the bottom of page 33 he said ‘‘ not 
to do any act against the Government, not to cause any 
bodily injury or violence in carrying out your mission,” 

A. Yes, | have got it. 

Q. He says “ Therefore all of you should try to spread 
these two objects (viz., not to cause any bodily injury 
and not to do any act against Government) of Mahatina 
Gandhi throughout the length and breadth of the country 
with great enthusiasm.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Further on Dr. Kitchlew says “ Enylishmen are 
ruling over India~since 150 years and they used to make 
pledges that in their reign there would be no distinction 
of caste, creed or colour. Theso were the real thoughts 
of our Government, but I see that bureaucracy is not 
representing Government really.” Is that so? 

A. It is so. 

Q. At the end of Dr. Satyapal’s specch, there is the 
following :—‘‘ We were encouraged by the Government 
and our hopes aspired. We used to think that we will 
be given self-government and that both Hindus and 
Muhammadans will be reigning the country. We used 
to think that we will make progress in the world like 
other nations of the world and we used to think that 
our children will receive such education as we wish and 


that they will bo ready with everything for their nation 

and country. But it is with great regret that all our 

hopes have been turned into dust. But now as the war 

has ended, instead of self-government, such violent Acts 

are imposed upon us. Where have gone their pledges ?” 
aA. Yes. 

Q. After this line, there is this: ‘‘We do not want 
to injure the Police and other such officers as they are 
Suropeans ; we understand that it is a moral degradation. 
We only want to do as Gandhi says, ‘do not injure 
anyone, but be ready to be injured hy, while at the 
same time such things are against the laws of humanity ? 

A. Yes; [have got it. 

Q. You will find the following in the speech of Dr. 
Satyapal. It is’ a big passage but I will read the whole 
of it to you because it relates the objects about the 
Rowlatt Act. 

It was said ‘‘ If theso Acts were temporary measures 
then I do not think there can be any necessity of putting 
them forward. Some Englishmen even do not like this 
and do not wish to put this Act on their book as a matter 
of shame. I want to ask you that when the Act will be 
imposed and will be in force Government will no longer 
be caring for these things, they say that this Act will 
only be applied for the anarchists. The bureaucracy 
is ready to trample down the rights of the [Indians and 
conseyuently has passed this Act under any risks. If 
the bureaucracy is not at present ready to have some 
regard of our riglits, then what care will they take of 
us when the Act will be in force. It cannot be expected 
from the police and mayistracy that they will use this 
Act in a somewhat mild manner and so the passing of 
such an Act is a kind of shame for the Indians.” 

Then further on ho said ** Mahatma Gandhi has con- 
fessed that that nation cannot progress in this world 
by means of revolutionary crimes. He who shall do 
such things will have to reap similar ones. By means 
of dacoities and other mischiefs India cannot make pro- 
gress. Mon who have done so or are doing such things 
have learnt thoso things from Europe and not from 
India.” 

There is one sentence more. He said “ Men who believe 
that Gandhi is spreading revolution in the country 
really they have not understood the sense of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message ; he who trics to spread any kind of 
revolution in the country, in the real sense, he is not 
the real follower of Mahatma Gandhi.” That is all ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate :—I think reference 
has been made to particular passages. 


ANNEXURE A. 


I attended the mecting held at Amritsar on‘ 28th 
February 1919 under the chairmanship of L. Kanhaya 
Lall, Pleader, to protest against the Rowlatt Bill in the 
Bande Mataram Hall at 3-30 p.m. ‘The opening speech 
was delivered by Dr. Satyapal who expressed about 
the condition of Indians going from bad to worse and 
told that these Bills arc a hitch to our success. He 
also impressed upon the audience about the Congress 
having been invited in Amritsar this year and asked 
their help in cach and every way for its success but he 
did not make any proposals. He also impressed that 
all Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs should totally 
unite to help the cause of the motherland. 

After this Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, Bar.-at-Law, 
followed him and seconded him. Morcover, he declared 
that on one side the Government is trying to help us 
with the Reform Scheme and on the other it is putting 
up permanent obstacles in our way by passing such 
Bills. He also said that wo Indians were loyal to the 
King and to the British Nation but wo are against the 
system of Government adopted by the representatives of 
the King in India and against them we should do all pos- 
sible agitation in a constitutional way. He also added that 
if a revolution happens to take place in India, in that case 
these gentlemen (representatives of the King in India) 
will be totally responsiblo for this and not the Indians. 


Then Mr. Badr-ul-Islam, Bar.-at-Law, came on the 
stage and moved tho first resolution which went that 
the citizens of Amritsar are totally against the Rowlatt 
Bills being passed. He also to'd that if theso were 
passed then agitation should be done against these 
Bills and if sacrifices will be required, he will be the 
first man to go to the jail. He also repeated a conversa- 
tion which he had with his European friends some time 
back in England during his stay there while under training 
for the Bar. He said, it was about the treatment of the 
British towards Indians in India. He said, his friends 
disbelieved him and told him that the British could not 
treat the Indians so badly in India. On further enquiry 
from him they learnt that only two lakhs of the British 
were controlling more than thirty crores of Indians in 
India, they simply laughed at it and remarked that the 
Indians could turn such a small number of British out 
of India by giving them only two slaps cach. The above 
gentleman also said that the Indians are loyal to the 
King and the British Nation. Hc also preached passive 
resistance. 

The resolution moved by Mr. Badr-ul-Islam was 
supported by L. Narain Das Khanna, who also raid, 
that if these Bills were passed they shall have todo 
what Bengalis did at the time of Partition of Bengal 
and shall oblige the Government to cancel these Bills. 
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After this Muhammad Abdullah Minhas, Editor of 
the Vakil, moved the second resolution that they should 
thank the non-official members of the Council who have 
already opposed the Bills. Tho resolution was supported 
by Dr. Muhammad Abdullah Fauk. Then L. Kotu Mall 
stood up and moved the third resolution, that the copy 
of the above resolution may be sent to the local autho- 
tities, he was supported by S. Budhe Shah, Rais. 


In the end L. Kanhaya Lall, the President, made a 
very short speech in Punjabi opposing the Rowlatt Bills. 
All the other speeches were delivered in Urdu. The 
Bande Mataram Hall was totally packed up consisting 
chiefly of lawyers and men of commercial class. During 
the speeches when any speaker uttcred the words: 
“If Rowlatt Bills were passed ” the whole crowd shouted 
the word of shame. 


Mr. C. G. FARQUHAR, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Central Range. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Central 
Rango ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You were not in Amritsar on the 10th of April ? 

A. No. 

Q. You mado yourself familiar with the police dis- 
positions there ? 

A. I went down to Amritsar on the 6th Junc and made 
an inquiry. 

Q. You were told what’ these were? I want your 
Opinion as to the sufficiency of the arrangements that 
were made ? 

A. I think the police arrangements were entircly 
sufficient if they were carried out properly. 

Q. On the 10th is it the case with the Kotwali that 
there was an Indian Officer in charge and no European ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you told what happencd on the 6th ? 

A. I was told, Sir. 

Q. What do you say as to the change ? 

A. The change was one of necessity rather than that 
of choice. 

Q. How far have you been able to ascertain that 
orders were not received properly by the officer who 
was at the Kotwali ? 

A. I took exception to the fact that the senior officer 
did not receive his orders direct from his superiors but 
through his subordinate. 

,Q. Who was his subordinate ? 

A. His subordinate was Inspector Muhammad Ashraf 
Khan. 

Q. Are there any regulations in detail in the Kotwali 
for the action that police should tako in the ovent of a 
riot ? 

A. Yos, that refors to what would be called an internal 
riot, quite different from outside matters, just like riots 
over kine-killing or riots like that. 

Q. On the morning of the 10th there were in the Kot- 
wali 100 armed men. Were there another 100 outside 
the Kotwali ? ; 

A. Yes, 100 men unarmed. 

Q. Did they make use at all of these 100 unarmod 
men during the day ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would it not have been possible for them to mako 
use of them ? 

A. Being unarmed and being separate detachments 
of police in every locality it was hot easy for them to 
have done anything. 

Q. With reference to the action taken by the police 
who were concentrated at the Kotwali, I believe the 
Kotwali is not far from the National Bank ? 

A. It is about 50 yards. 

Q. Was any help sent from the Kotwali ? 

A, The help was eventually sont after a very long 
delay. 

Q. Was it sent after the murders of the gentlemen in 
the National Bank had taken place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us your reasons why police assistance 
should not have been sent carlier ? 

A. I have given various reasons in my report. Partly 
it was due to the fact that there was no unity between 
the senior police officer at the Kotwali and the officer-in- 
charge and partly because they were afraid that the 


crowd would assault them and partly it is due to want 
of definite orders as to the action which was to be taken. 

Q. The Town Hall itself is quite close to the Kotwali ? 

A, At a distance of 2 or 3 yards. It is practically in 
the same building, 

Q. Where were the palice located ? 

A. On this side of the Kotwali. 

Q. Did they do anything ? 

A, They made a half-héarted demonstration, threaten- 
ing to fire but actually they never did. 

Q. In your opinion threatening to fire would have 
better effects than actually firing ? 

A. Not unless you showed a determination that you 
were to actually fire at the end. 

Q. What explanation do you offer for this inaction ? 

A. It was a great responsibility thrown on officers 
neither of whom was young. It was really up to them 
to fire as the circumstances were such and they did not 
care to take that responsibility. 

Q. At the time of the destruction of the Town Hall 
the police did not like to fire perhaps because the lives 
of some of the mob who were close were not safe ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any criticisms to make as regards the 
detective force at Amritsar ? 

A. My idea was that the detective force such as they 
were in Amritsar, just men from the force, were not orga- 
nized in any way to deal with political information to 
any great extent. They were well known to the people 
of the town and in this particular instance their utility 
was practically destroyed by the fact that they were 
very well recognized or could be well recognized. 

Q. cv you offer certain criticism on the defence scheme? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What are your criticisms ? 

A. My view is that at the headquarters of every 
district the police arrangement should be cut and dry 
and should be apart entirely from any military arrange- 
ment and both might co-operate with each other. The 
burden of any disturbance in the first instanco is on the 
police. 

Q. Was any provision made, so far as you can judge, 
for the protection of Europeans that might be in the city 
when these disturbances occurred ? 

A. No. I don’t think anything was done. I know 
that intimation was given to Mr. Stuart that there might 
be trouble on the following day but he did not take it 
seriously. : 

Q. On whom rests the responsibility of this ? 

A. On the Superintendent of Police and the Deputy 
Commissioner, of course. - 

Q. I think finally Colonel Smith had to do the collec- 
tion of the Europeans in a motor van ? 

A. He had a motor van with which he collected some 
ladics from tho Mission Hospital and the Girls’ School. 

Q. That was fairly late in the day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By that time ladies in the city and other Europeans 
had been oxposed to a considerable extent ? 

4. Se I understand. 

Q. So far as the police in Amritsar themselves are 
individually concerned was there anything in their 
action which you saw to complain about ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. It was a question of bad leadership ? 

A. Entirely 
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By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

-Q. Asregards the armed men at Amritsar were they 
all competent and trained in the use of arms ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they provided with buckshot or with rifle 
ammunition ? 

A. With smooth bore ball ammunition and I under- 
stand with buckshot too. 

Q. Had you mounted police in any number at Am- 
Titsar at this time ? 

A. No. 

Q. I take it that leading officers were mounted for the 
purposes of command ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You had no available force of mounted police. 
Therefore any question that arises is as to the keeping 
back of the crowd by the foot police, whether or not they 
had other duties to perform and whether or not they hada 
considerable number of troops at their backs ? 

A. You mean inside the city or outside it ? 

Q. Anywhere. To deal with a large number of people 
preventing them from going if you don’t want them to 
go? 

A. I understand that proved a failure on one occasion 
in Lahore. 

Q. I am suggesting that. 

A. It will not lead me to accept the theory that a few 
mounted police could keep back a very hostile crowd. 

Q. You could keep back a crowd of very many armed 
men with dismounted men ? 

A. I should rather have the footmen. 

Q. You don’t regard the lack of mounted police as a 
defect in the establishment of Amritsar ? 

A. No. 

Q. There is a note signed by “A. C. Stewart ” to the 
effect ‘‘ The police deserve no credit for saving the lives 
of Messrs. Thompson and Ross, whose lives were saved 
by the inability of the crowd to discover where they 
were hidden. When the police arrived at the Bank 
the crowd had actually left the building with the excep- 
tion of perhaps half a dozen men.” Is that a note on 
your statement or is it a note with your agreement ? 

A. That is Mr. Stewart’s note on my statement. 
Reports had been given otherwise. The police arrived 
at the Bank after the first attack on it. 

Q. When you say that they went to the Bank and 
were miraculously in time to do any good, you say so 
because they were so late ? 

A, Yes. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. As regards the defence scheme you say it had not 
been worked out ? 

A. There was a mixed defence scheme between the 
military and the civil. My idea is that we should have 
a separate police defence scheme from the military in 
Amritsar. In Amritsar the Cantonments are close to 
the police but in many stations military Cantonments 
are at a distance and they have separate police defence 
schemes to hold up any rioting until the assistance of 
the military is received. We have got a part of one 
scheme. 

Q. Had there been a defence scheme in Amritsar ? 

A. There had been. The police details had not been 
worked out. 

Q. Would that reflect on somebody ? 

A. That is my own idea. I don’t know whether my 
predecessors had it. I have done it in all the districts 
in my range. . * 


Mr. C. G. Farquaan—concluded—Khan Bahadur Fazat Dap Kuan. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. In the course of your inquiry did it come to your 
knowledge that the Clerks of the Chartered Bank, who 
could be seen from the Kotwali, asked the police from 
the Kotwali to come and help them ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And they did not send any help and did not listen 
to them ? 

A, Not for a long time. 

Q. Not because they did not know that a certain Bank 
was being damaged and that the clerks were shouting 
from the roof of the Bank to the Kotwali for assistance ; 
they were practically asking for help and no help was 
sent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The defence which was put forward by Muhammad 
Ashraf Khan for not taking action. You don’t believe 
that defence ? 

A. I don’t believe it. It is a false defence put forward 
by him. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. You say in your statement that for the regulation 
of police action in the event of a riot in Amritear there 
are standing orders in detail in the Kotwali. Would 
these standing orders provide for pickets at the banks ? 


A. Probably not. I imagine they do refer to an in- 
ternal riot in the city of Amritsar. ~ 

Q. It has been urged with considerable force that if 
there had been pickets at the banks on the 10th they 
might have been eafe. That might be right or wrong, 
what do you think ? 

A. I think it would be folly to put small detached 
pickets at these buildings. 


Q. Did you put pickets on the 6th when hartal took 
place ? 

A. Small detached pickets which could not possibly . 
keep back a big crowd. 

Q. There are pickets there now ? 

A. They go to the banks during office hours each day, 


Q. There was a European officer of the Kotwali in 


charge of the hartal of the 6th; why was there none 
on the 10th when matters were more serious ? 


A. I could not say. The idea perhaps was that men 
should remain concentrated at one place. In my opinion 
it was a very good idea indeed. 

Q. You mentioned that the National Bank is 50 yards 
from the Kotwali, but we understand from Mr. Stewart, 
Inspector-General, that it is about 238 yards. Is it not 
an error ? 

A. Yes. I referred to the Chartered Bank when I 
said it was at a distance of 50 yards. There are two 
banks. Once is quite close, say 100 or 150 yards distant. 
That is the Chartered Bank. The National Bank is 
farther on. From both these banks they had a call for 
assistance. 

Q. In Delhi we had a great deal of evidence to the 
effect that the people disliked the police. Were they 
disliked in Amritsar 2? Do you know anything about it ? 

A. I have scen no evidence of it. Practically none. 


Q. It has been brought to our notice in Delhi that had 
the police not interfered and had matters been left to 
the leaders everything would have been all right. Here 
in Amritsar the police stayed out of the way with disas- 
trous results. 

A. Quite so. 


Khan Bahadur FAZAL DAD KHAN, Risaldar Major, Indian Army. 


By the President— 
Q. You area Risaldar Major in the Indian Army ? 
A. In the 12th Cavalry. 
Q. nis 10th April last were you near Amritsar ? 
A. Yes. < 


Q. In what part of Amritsar were you ? 
A. In the Amritsar Horse Fair. 

Q. Was your tent near the road ? 

A. Yes; by the side of the road. 
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Q. Did you notice whether the shopkeepers were. 


keeping their shops open or was anything happening 
to them ? 

A, Five or six men came at 12 o'clock and informed 
the shopkeepers that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal had 
been arrested by the Government and deported somo- 
where, and they were asked to close their shops on an 
oath. 

Q. Was anything said as to what would be done to 
them if they did not close their shops ? 

A. That they would be looted. 3 

Q. Were the shops actually closed ? 

A. Yes, all closed. 

Q. At: about 12 did you hear the noise of a large 
crowd ? 

A. It was at about 1 o'clock. 

Q. Where were the crowd ? 

A. They were coming out of the Hathi Gate. 

Q. Did you go towards the Hathi Gate ? 

A. When they had just come out, I reached the Hathi 
Gate. The last tent of the horse fair was pitched along- 
side. 

Q. How many people were there ? 

A. There were several parties coming out of the Hathi 
Gate. Some moved on the Aitchison Park and some to 
the Telegraph Office and to Hall Gate. I do not know 
the exact number, but the total might have been near 
20,000. 

Q. Did you about then notice an outburst of smoke ? 

A. When I had returned to my tent after 1, I noticed 
between 1 and 2 p.m. a good deal of smoke. 

Q. Were there a number of merchants and zcmindars 
about where you were stationed ? 

A. There were horse dealers from diffcrent parts of 
the country and also some zemindars. 

Q. What did they do when these flames burst out ? 

A. When this crowd came out at about 1 there was 
@_general unrest among the people and they came rush- 
ing towards me asking what they should do. I said 
there was no unrest, but those poople who had one or 
two horses with them just managed to go back home- 
wards, and people who could not manage to take their 
horses back owing to their numbers stayed there. 

Q. A short time after this did you get news that a 
European who was going to the Fort from the goods 
shed had been killed ? 

A. Yes, I heard that one was killed. I went there 
and saw him. 

Q. Whereabout did you find this man ? 

A, At the southern slope of the road between the 
new and the old railway godowns. 

Q. After the clearance of people from the fair, were 
others arriving, were people coming into the fair at 
this time ? ‘ 

A. No, nobody could come. 

Q. Were the people who remained in a state of fear ? 

A. They wore very much perturbed. We had 8 
parties of cavalry there; had wo left, it was their opinion 
that they would have been looted. 

Q. Did you continue to remain there with any object 
in view ? J 

A. My reason was firstly that we wanted to offer 
our services to any civil or military British Officer who 
chanced to come there. 

Q. Did any one come there ? 

A. Up to 6 no one came. Tho other reasons were 
that if I went away from thero the shopkoepers would 
necessarily have becn looted; also, owing to the dis- 
turbances we could not got any waggon for convoying 
our horses, of which wo had 5 to 7 each. 

Q. Did you remove the corpso of the European that 
you had scen dead ? 

A. At about 6 in the evening a riding squad came 
and carried the corpse away to the Fort. 

Q. Did you go to the Fort with that squad ? 

A. No. After 6 o’clock there wero ladios and children 
going in motors and a bamboo cart and other convey- 
ances to the Fort. In tho evening, having seen that 
no officer had turned up, I moved to the Fort in order 


to inform any officer if I were to find one there, of our 
number and of our proposed help. 5 

Q. Did you consider the situation serious vy 

A. Very scrious. 

Q. When you got to the Fort did you see the Com- 
manding Officer ? 

A: When I went to the Fort I found at the Fort Gate 
two European genticmen, one of them being Mr. Jefferies 
whom I knew and who had been at Lyallpur as Execu- 
tive Engincer. I informed him of my proposed support 
and also of my number and that I was ready to serve 
the Government as a picket or in any other capacity 
if I was provided with suitable horses and arms. Then 
he took me insido the Fort to the Commanding Officer 
and informed him of my purpose. The Officer Com- 
manding asked me as to the number of men that were 
available. I offered the services of 6 officers out of 
8 and 14 cavalry men, and the rest I wanted to keep 
in the Fair to guard my horses. The Officer Command- 
ing asked me to como to the Fort at 9 o’clock in the 
evening and gave me the countersign. I reached there 
in the evening and the Commanding Officer gave one 
rifle and 50 rounds to each man and asked us to guard 
the turrets of the Fort. 

Q. Was it considered that there was a risk of the 
Fort being invaded or an assault made on it ? 

A. The Officer Commanding informed me that he- 
cause there were only a few menin the Fort they wanted 
our help because they had been hearing the news that 
the city people would attack and assault the Fort. 

Q. What was the size of your company. 

A, Twenty in all. 

Q. And did you romain at the Fort that night ? 

A. Yes, till 7 in the morning. The men guarding 
the Fort wero so few that there were none to relieve 
them ; thero was no change of guards. 

Q. Did you remain up the whole night ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In the morning were you relieved ? 

A. In the morning the Officer Commanding informed 
me that reinforcements had arrived during the night 
and so thero was no necessity for my stopping there 
any further. 

Q. Then did you go back to your tent in the market ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A. I returned to Lahore the same day by the 2 o'clock 
train as the fair had closed. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. When you and your party were at the fair you 

had no arms ? 

A. No, we had only gone to purchase horses. 

Q Did the crowds come to the fair where you were ? 

A. Nobody came there. 

Q. Did you try to keep them away ? 

A. The eight men of my party were thera at my 
tent and we were ready to oppose any people assault- 
ing us. 

Q. Was there any loot in the fair ? 

A. There was no loot. 

Q. You said that 5 or 6 men came and told the shop- 
keopers that they should close the shops? Who were 
these shop-keepers ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Nor can you tell us who these men were ? 

A. I don’t know these people. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. What is your regiment ? 

A, 12th Cavalry. 

Q. How long wero you at tho fair, before this out- 
break occurred ? 

A. I reached tho fair at 9 o’clock on the 9th. 

Q. Had you any reason to anticipate this outbreak 
before it occurred ? 

A. On the 9th towards the evening I saw one of those 
lemonade bottle dealers who go about in cars and he 
was shouting out to the people that Hindu and Muham- 
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madans had now joined, there was no difference and 
they should come and drink the water. 

Q. What did you infer from that ? 

A, I thought there was something at the bottom of it. 

Q. Did you think there was something unusual ? 

A. This has never been done and therefore I con- 
sidered it unusual. 

Q. You do not belong to this part of the country ? 

A. No, Sir. I do not belong to Amritsar. 

Q. What is your district ? 

A, Originally I belonged to Jullundur. I was in 
Lyallpur for 16 years in the cavalry and now I live in 
Montgomery. 

Q. These “Indian Officers whom you mentioned and 
the sowars, how many of these were pensioners and 
how many were on the active list ? 


A. There were two only on pension; the others were 
all on the active lists. A a 

Q. Did they offer service out of a sense of loyalty 
and duty to the Government ? 

A. Certainly. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Out of your party I understand that only 6 officers 
and 14 men were given arms ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was there any attack made upon them or on the 
fair ? 

A, No. 


MUHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN, Inspector of Police, Amritsar City. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you Inspector in charge of the City Police 
at Amritsar from the Ist September 1918 to the end 
of July 19197 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Then on the 10th April had you certain instruc- 
tions as to the duties you were to perform on that day ? 

A. At 8 a.m. on the 10th Mr. Plomer, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, sent for me by telephone and informed 
me secretly that Messrs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were 
going to be deported and that I should be on the look- 
out and make certain special arrangements. 

Q. Where were you stationed that day ? 

A. I was in the Kotwali at that time; but after that 
-I was in his bungalow. 

Q. When did you leave the Kotwali? 

A. Just at the moment when I received a message 
at about 8 a.M. 

Q. At the time when the Banks wete being burnt 
where were you ? 

A. I was in the Kotwali. 

Q. How many men had you under you ? 

A. There were about 75 men under moe and Khan 
Sahib Ahmed Jan was in charge. 

Q. Did you see the burning of the Town Hall ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the Police take any action to prevent the 
burning ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What action ? 

A. The fire brigade was sent for at once. Police also 
helped in quenching the fire. 

Q. Did the police take any action to prevent tho 
crowd burning the Town Hall? 

A. When they saw fire and the Town Hall ablaze 
they could not find any mob there. 

Q. Did you not seqgtho mob burning Town Hall? 

2 A. Not at all. If wo had scen anybody doing that, 
they would have been arrested if not shot. 


Q. Did you notice that the mob were burning the 


banks ? 

A. Not in my presence. 

Q. Was a messenger not sent asking for police assis- 
tance to prevent the destruction of Bank property ? 

A. I despatched men directly under the instructions 
of Khan Sahib Ahmed Jan as he received the message. 

Q. Was that after the National and Alliance Banks 
had been destroyed by fire ? 

A. The Alliance Bank was not set on fire. 
the National Bank that was on fire. 

Q. Did you despatch any men to the National Bank ? 

A. I despatched one Sub-Inspector and 25 constables 
under instructions of the Khan Sahib. 

Q. Was that before or after the Bank was destroyed 2 

A. I did not know at that time whether it was before 
the thing or after. But afterwards at the inquiry it 
was found out that when our men reached, the thing 
had been done and the Europeans had beon murdered, 


It was 


And in the inquiry wo found out that the first thing 
done by the mob was to murder these Europeans. 

Q. In what stato was the city from the 10th to the 
13th April ? 

A, It was dangerous. 

Q. Wore people in safety to go about the streets during 
that time ? 

A. There was danger. 

Q. What did the danger arise from ? 

A. There was fire and Europeans had been murdered 
and people were afraid of their own deaths. 

Q. During this time from the 10th to the 13th were 
the police accompanicd by military force when they 
went into the city ? i 

A, Yes, along with the military. 

Q. Was the police force in your opinion insufficient 
to maintain order during that period ? 

A. As the mob numbered about 75 to 80 thousand 
men the police force then available was not sufficient 
to cope with the mob. There were few people in the 
reserve, because several of the force had already been 
to the National Bank. They were despatched to all 
threo places: one Sub-Inspector each at the National 
Bank, Chartered Bank and the Alliance Bank and 
some men wore busy in helping the fire brigade and 
some were guarding the Police Station because arms 
and ammunition wore stored there. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. What time on the 10th April did you get to the 
Kotwali ? 

A. It was about 9 a.m. that I reached the Kotwali 
after having done with Mr. Plomer. 

Q. And did you stay at the Kotwali throughout the 
main portion of that afternoon and morning ? 

A. I was in the Kotwali. 

Q. Until when were you in the Kotwali ? 

A. I was there from the 9th to the 13th and slept 
even there. 

Q. Was Khan Sahib Ahmed Jan, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, your superior officer ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you got to the Kotwali on the morning of 
the 10th was he there too ? 

A. When I returned I did not find him there. I 
then despatched’ a message in writing asking him to 
come at once, but when I found that he did not come 
I went to him becauso he lives with me and I brought 
him along with me. \ 

Q. What time of the day was that ? 

A, At about half-past 9 or 10. 

Q. In the morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the time that you brought him there was 
he in the Kotwali during the rest of that day ? 

A. Ho was there for the main part of day. He only 
left the Kotwali for about 15 minutes when he went 
to the Chartered Bank which is situated noar by. °‘ 
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Q. At what time of the day would that be? 

A. It was about 2. 

Q. When he left for the Chartered Bank had the 
mob begun to attack the Town Hall or not ? 

A. Nobody assaulted the Town Hall. There was only 
fire which had been done before. 

Q. Had they by that time set fire to the Town Hall ? 

A. It was ablaze. 

Q. What time was it that they first began to approach 
the Town Hall for the purpose of setting fire to it ? 

A. I cannot tell you exactly the time they came to 
eet it on fire, but I noticed the fire there. 

Q. What time was it when you first noticed the fire 
in the Town Hall ? 

A, At about 2 P.M. 

Q. And it was after that that Khan Sahib Abmed 
Jan left for the Chartered Bank ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was that before or after the party had left to 
the Chartered Bank ? 

A. They received the information later and so they 
were despatched later. 

Q. Did the party go to the Alliance Bank ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was that before or after the party went to the 
Chartered Bank ? 

A. After. 

Q. Now you got to the Kotwali at about half-past 
9 in the morning—how many had you at the Kotwali 
at that time? 

A. Three Sub-Inspectors and 25 men of the Reserve 
Force, 

Q. What further men had you got at the Kotwali 
in the course of that morning ? 

A, 50 men in all. 

Q. At what time of the day had you 75 men? 

A. It was about 10-30. 

Q. From 10-30 in the morning of the 10th April you 
had 3 Sub-Inspectors and 75 men. Will you please 
tell me what you did with these 75 men in the morning 
of the 10th April ? 

A. They were despatched to the different Banks, as 
T have told you before. 

Q. You told me before you had not despatched any 
till after 2 o'clock in the afternoon. I want to know 
what you were doing in the morning ? z 

A. We were guarding the Kotwali (Police Station) 
and also helping the Fire Brigade at the Town Hall. 

Q. At what time of the day? You say you noticed 
the fire brigade at 2 o’clock. Is that so? 

A. It was about 2 o'clock. 

Q. Before you noticed the fire in the Town Hall 
what did you notice all these men were doing ? 

A. They were in reserve as extra men. 

Q. Were they or were they not inside the Kotwali, 
or were they outside. 

A. They were inside the compound of the Kotwali. 

Q. Were they armed with rifles ? 

A. They were armed. 


Q. They were in the compound of the Kotwali. Why 
didn’t they stand in front of the Kotwali so that they 
could see the Kotwali and command the road ? 


A. The compound is situated between the Town 
Hall and the Police Station, and they were there. 


Q. So they were all standing between the Kotwali 
on the one side of the road and the Town Hall on the 
other. Were they standing in line? 

A. They were standing in line. 

Q. With their arms ? 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. They had their buck-shot or ball ? 

A. They were supplied with it 

Q. They could all see anything happening to the 
Town Hall? 

A. They could notice anything in the front_part but 
not the back side. 

Q. What happened during the morning in the front 


part ? 
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A. Small parties of about 100 to 200 men each were 
moving about to Aitchison Park from various directions 
and some from the side of the Town Hall. 

Q. They were passing by the Kotwali and the Town 
Hall, and going through the gate ? 

A. One party had gone that way and later we did 
not allow anybody to pass. 

Q. Did you put your men across the gate so as to 
prevent any traffic through the gate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time of day was it when you stopped the 
gate ? 

A. About 12 o’clock. 

Q. Now from that time, did anybody come in front 
of the gateway between the Town Hall and the Kot- 
wali? 

A. Not after the men had been placed there. 

Q. Were there any crowds coming up to the gates 
in front of the Kotwali and rear of the Kotwali and 
the Town Hall? 

A. The first party had come and they enquired about 
Satyapal and Kitchlew. Nobody after them had gone 
that way. 

Q. Do I understand that after 12 o'clock, the road 
of the compound between the Kotwali and the Town 
Hall was cleared ? 

A. It was all cleared. : 

Q. When did you first know that anything was wrong 
with the Town Hall? 

A. It was between o quarter to 2 and 2. 

Q. What did you notice from within ? 

A. That it was on fire at the back. 

Q. You knew that it was on fire at the back. Did 
that come as a surprise to you? 

A. Yes. I was surprised. 

Q. At what time did the mob break into the Town 
Hall? 

A. 1 did not notice. 
from the back. 

Q. Is it only a question of thinking or do you know 
it as a fact? 

A. It is my opinion that the fire must have been 
started there because I noticed the fire there for the 
first time. 

Q. Will you undertake to say as a matter of your 
own knowledge that no person had got into the Town 
Hall after 12 o’clock from the front. 

A. Nobody entered from the front. 

Q. Is it the case that at any time during that morn- 
ing and before 2 o’clock the police lined up before the 
Kotwali threatening to fire ? 

A. They did threaten once. 

Q. Where were they actually standing when they 
threatened to fire ? 

A. They were in the compound then. 

Q. Near the gate or the Kotwali ? 

A. In front of the Kotwali. 

Q. It must have been they that threatened to fire 
from the Town Hall. Is it not so? 

A. These men posted there could see people at the 
back of the Town Hall from the open gates. 

Q. At whom did they threaten to fire ? 

A. The people at the back of the Town Hall. 

Q. How far away were the people at the back of the 
Town Hall from the police when they threatened ? 

A. It was about a distance of 30 paces. 

Q. at that time, was the Town Hall on fire or not? 

A. No. 

Q. Why did they threatened to fire on the crowd ? 

A. Mr. Jarman the Municipal Engineer was there; 
with some men we wanted to bring him and s0 we did. 

Q. Why did you threaten to fire upon the crowd at 
the time ? 

A. Only to save Mr. Jarman, and we did bring him 
to the Kotwali. 

o What was the crowd, when you threatened, trying 
to do? 

A. They were not doing anything. We only saw 


them passing. 


I think they must have entered 
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Q. Do I understand that you threatened the passing 
crowd at the back of the Town Hall p 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you threatened the fon were the 
crowd not attempting to do some damage ? 

A. No. 

Q. What was the object of threatening to fire upon 
the crowd when it did not do anything ? 

A. They had heard cries from Mr. Jarman. He was 
crying for help, so they went to his rescue apprehending 
danger. 

Q. Was Mr. Jarman crying for rescue without any 
cause ? : 

A. I cannot tell that. He did cry. 

Q. How big was the crowd that you threatened to 
fire on? 

A, About 70 or 60 men; they looked as if they were 
only passing by the back of the Town Hall. 

Q. Then you could see, could you not, the crowd so 
passing the Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take any of the men and go to the back 
of the Town Hall and see what was happening ? 

A. I did go to that part of the building and brought 
myself the cash books of Mr. Jarman. 

Q. So you did go out by the back of the Town Hall ? 

A. I went there myself to save all the papers and other 
property in his room. 

Q. This was after the fire had broken out ? 

A. The fire had not yet broken out. 

Q. Why did you have to save the property from his 
room in the Town Hall? 

A. I went before the fire broke out; I went only to 
lock the things. After the fire, I went there to save him. 

Q. Do I understand after the fire broke out you your- 
self went and saved something from his office ? 


A. I had taken them in my custody before the fire 
broke out. 

Q. Why did you think it necessary to take the things 
into your own possession out of this gentleman’s office 
before the fire broke out ? : 


A. As there were many people round about the build- 
ings, there was the danger of the property being lost or 
robbed in any way by those people or the servants of the 
gentleman himself. 

Q. Why did you not with your reserve police move 
from the back of the Town Hall ? 

A. They were only passing. They did not gatl.er here ; 5: 
and they were passing from a great distance. 


Q. If you apprehended danger to the Town Hall. 


or the property in it from the rear why did not you take 
some steps to keep the rear of the Town Hall under 
proper observation ? 

A. The Police were stationed there. 

Q. Then how did people manage to set fire to the Town 
Hall from behind ? 

A. I thought they had set fire long before this. 

Q. Long before what ? 

A. Before I went to take possession of these things. 

Q. Had you yourself and your superior officer Khan 
Sahib Ahmad Jan no sort of quarrel that morning at 
the Kotwali ? 

A. There was no quarrel. 

Q. Did you at any time refuse to take orders from him 
on that morning ? 

‘A. Notatall. Had there been he would have reported. 

Q. Apart from the question of any quarrel, was there 
any difference of opinion between you that morning ? 

A. In my opinion there was nothing of the sort. 

Q. Did you receive any orders as regards what you 
should do on that morning * : 

A. Mr. Plomer had only instructed that 75 men of the 
reserve should be placed there and kept in reserve till he 
came himself. 

Q. Did you receive any other orders besides this ? 

A. None besides this. As the time at his disposal was 
very short, he could not give me any other instructions. 
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Q. Did you at any time receive instructions from Mr. 
Plomer that you yourself were not to leave the Kotwali 
that morning ? 

A. No instructions. 

Q. Do I understand from you that the first party left 
the Bank after the fire in the Town Hall had become 
known to you? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now when tke fire at the Town Hall became known 
to you. what did you do on that ? 

A. We sent message to the Fire Brigade and sent all 
the men that were at my disposal to help the Fire Brigade. 

Q. At that time before you sent out the parties to the 
Bank, the men at your disposal were 75 men ? 

A. Yes; 75 men. 

Q. Do I understand you sent the whole 75 men to ‘the 
Town Hall to see what “they could do ? 

A. I sent one guard to help the Fire Brigade and two 
guards were stationed there to protect the Kotwali 
because there were ammunition and arms in it. 

Q. What did you mean by guard? How many men ? 

A. Twenty-five men. 

Q. Did you send one guard to the Town Hall ? 

A. One guard. 

8. Did you yourself go to the Town Hall across the 
road ? 

A. I went there myself and was helping in quenching 
the fire. 

Q. Did you go there from the front or from the rear ? 

A. I went from the front side and also saw the back 
portion of it. 

Q. When you went in from the front side, what did 
you see? 

A. I saw violent flames; there was a wind blowing. 

Q. At the time you noticed the building on fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you came to the Town Hall the crowd 
had cleared and you noticed nothing ? 

A. The crowd had cleared after 12; nobody had come 
there because they were all gathering in Aitchison Park. 

Q. Was there any kerosine in the Park to assist the 
flames when you entered from the front ? 

A. There were about 20 to 25 canisters of oil which 
we took possession of afterwards. 

Q. Where did they come from ? 

A. They belonged to somebody and probably were 
waiting for delivery. 

Q. Where did they come from to the town ? 

A. They belonged to the Municipal Committee. 

Q. Were they kept in the Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They had not brought them in from outside ? 

A. They said that they belonged to the Committee. . 
I do not think that they were brought in. 

Q. You had 25 men at the Town Hall to assist the 
Fire Brigade, had you ? 

A. All this force of 25 men was with me till I heard 
news from the Chartered Bank and other Banks and 
after that there were only 8 to 10 men with me. 

: Q. From which Bank did you get news of the cry for 
elp ? 

A. We received news from the Chartered Bank, which 
was 50 yards from the Kotwali. 

Q. The distance is so much ? 

A. About that. 

Q. Who brought the news of the Chartered Bank ? 

A. I do not remember now, but I do remember that we 
received the news. 

Q. What did you do upon receiving the news ? 

A. We despatched 25 constables under a Sub-Inspec- 
tor after having consulted Khan Ahmed Jan Sahib. 

Q. How long did it take you to consult ? 

A. Instantly. 

Q. You did not go with that party ? 

A. As I was busy with the Fire Brigade in the Town 
Hall and as I had also in my mind the protection of the 
Kotwali, therefore I did not go with them. 

Q. Who did go in charge of that party ? 

A. Labbu Ram. 
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Q. How long was it before you got the next appeal for 
help from a Bank ? 

A. About 15 minutes. 
from the Alliance Bank. 

Q. What did you do on that ? 

A. The same number of men, 25 constables under one 
Sub-Inspector were despatched to the Alliance Bank. 

Q. What was the next appeal for help from a Bank ? 

A. Then news came from the National Bank, but 
it came very late. 

Q. Is it the case or is it-not that all this time from 12 
o'clock onwards, you had a barrier of policemen across 
th® gate to prevent the public going into the compound ? 

A. They were there. 

Q. Was the gate one which can be shut or simply had 
to be closed by a barrier of police across the road ? 

A. There are no iron gates there. It is open on 4 
sides, 

Q. How many men were you employing in barring that 
roadway ? 

A. I want to know which gate you mean. 

Q. I am speaking of the roadway betweep the Kotwali 
and the Town Hall. 

A, People were posted on both sides, 8 to 10 on the 
one side and the same number on the other. 

Q. So that 16 to 20 policemen were engaged in blocking 
up the roadway between the two places ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They were armed policemen ? 

A. Yes; armed policemen. 

Q. You sent 25 men to the Chartered Bank under a 
Sub-Inspector ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Twenty-five were employed with you 
Town Hall ? 

A. Yes. 

. Twenty-five had gone to the Alliance Bank ?. 

A. Yes, 

Q. How many men do you think you had altogether 
on that morning ? 

A, I had the same number, 75 men of the reserve and 
about 8 or 10 more. c 

Q. Now, then, when you got the last appeal for help 
from the National Bank, how many men did you send 
there ? 

A. One Sub-Inspector and 25 constables. 

@. Twenty-five more ? 

A, The same lot. 

Q. Before you sent the guard to the National Bank, 
had it returned from either of the other 2 Banks ? 

A. No, nobody returned, because they had been asked 
to be there and guard the treasury. 

Q. Sixteen or 20 men still remained barring the gate- 
way between the Kotwali and the Town Hall ? 

A, These were. the people who were despatched to the 
National Bank. Up to that time they had been stationed 
there. 

Q. After you despatched them to the National Bank, 
was it open to anybody to go through that roadway 
between the Town Hall and the Kotwali ? 

A. Nobody was going there, and besides that there were 
4 armed men on each side of the gate still. 

Q. Can you tell me why if there was a guard barring 
that gateway all the morning they did not see with their 
own eyes when the National Bank or some of these 
other Banks were being attacked ? 

A. The National Bank is situated at a great distance ; 
therefore they could not notice anything, owing to the 
big gateway which obstructed the view. The Chartered 
Bank and the Alliance Bank are near by, but there was 
no fire there. 

Q. Taking the Chartered Bank, between the gateway 
and the Chartered Bank, there is a road that goes through 
@ garden. The Chartered Bank is a little on the right 
not many yards along ? ° 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there was any threatening mob coming from the 
main street to attack the Chartered Bank, I want to 
know whether the policemen stationed across the gate- 
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way between the Kotwali and the Town Hall would not 
be bound, in your opinion, to have seen and heard ? 

A. If the man is stationed outside the gateway, he 
can notice it. : 

Q. Is there anything to prevent any one of your people 
from going to either sile of the gateway if he wanted 
to go? 

A, None whatever. 

Q. All this time was there a mass of people immediately 
on the Hall Gate side of your gateway ? 

A. It was at a very long distance from the Hall Gate. 

Q [know it was a long distance from the Hall Gate. 
What I want to know is whether on the Hall Gate side 
of your gate and immediately up to your gate, there was 
a mass of people or not ? 

A. I did not notice any. 

Q. Do you know or do you not know whether on the 
other side of the iron gateway, there was a large crowd 
or not, and whether the streets were quiet or disturbed ? 

A. Nobody came near the Kotwali, but they were 
visib’e from the Kotwali; they were at a distance. 

Q. If that be so, there could be no crowd going from the 
main street to attack the Chartered Bank ? 

A. Nobody could go from this side, #.e., from the main 
Bazar. There are many other ways. It is open on all 
the 4 sides. ‘ 

Q. The crowd went to the Chartered Bank by all the 
ways, except the way where you could see them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you understand that the 75 armed policemen 
who were in the Kotwali with you constituted the total 
effective police reserve ? p 

A. There were only 75 men. 

Q. Did you understand that those 75 were the one and 
only police reserve for the purposes of that day ? 

A. I had only required these 75 men and they could 
not spare any more. 

Q. Did you understand that these 75 men were 75 
men to protect the Kotwali or did you understand that 
these 75 men were stationed in the Kotwali for use wher- 
ever they might be necessary throughout the city ? 

A. I think for both purposes. 

Q. You know, at any rate, do you not, that the policy 
generally adopted is not to have small bodies of police 
scattered throughout the city ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Apart from closing the gateway at 12 o'clock and 
apart from threatening to fire at people at the back of 
the Town Hall to let Mr. Jarman through, can you tell 
me anything you did with those 75 men from the time 
you got them in the morning at 10-30 until the Town 
Hall was ablaze ? 

aA. A gentleman named Sergeant Parsnade was there to 
witness the famasha (fun) of the crowd. I went to rescue 
him and brought him and put him in my own protection. 

Q. Can you tell me anything you did With your 75 
men, except the two things that I have mentioned ? 

A. Under instructions from Mr. Plomer, they were 
kept in reserve for emergency. 

Q. Had you made up your mind to do nothing with 
those 75 men until Mr. Plomer or some other person gave 
you the order ? 

A. That was not the intention. The reserve are inten- 
ded to be despatched wherever the emergency required 
them to be. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You have reported in your diary .the substance of 
speeches from’ time to time to your superior authorities ? 

A. They were countersigned by Sub-Inspector Badulls 
of the detective staff. 

Q. Please see your report dated 12th April. It is 
about a meeting that was held on the 12th. The report 
is this: ‘‘ A meeting of the citizens was held in the com- 
pound of Hindu Sabha School to-day at4 p.s. No 
president was elected. Hans Raj, ex-Ticket Collector, 
Amritsar, made a speech in which he said that as they 
had no leader to guide them, therefore every one of them 
was a leader.” This Hans Raj became approver and 
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upon his evidence Doctors Satyapal and Kitchlew were 
convicted. Is that so ? 

A. Yes; the same man. 

Q. “He also read a telegram from Doctor Kitchlew 
saying that he was alright. The speaker remarked that 
he could not positively say whether it was the mischicf 
of the Government or whether Mr. Kitchlew had sent the 
telegram ; he announced as well that a meeting will be 
convened to-morrow in Bagh Jallianwala where letters from 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal will be read. He exhorted 
the audience and said that they were prepared to make 
more sacrifices and would resist the Government. He also 
proposed that volunteers should be raised whose duty 
would be to inform the public in general of the arrest 
made in the city and said that those proposals would be 
discussed in to-morrow’s meeting. The suspension of 
business should be carried on until Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew were finally released. The audience agreed to 
it.’ That is the report that was made on the 12th of 
this meeting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the detectives of the Kotwali were present and 
they took shorthand notes ? 

A. The report was submitted by Sub-Inspecto: Badulla 
of the detective staff. 

Q. Please see the report of the 6th February, Keso‘u- 
tion No. 4. Did you make the following abstract of 
his speech, which you have reported? ‘Syed Buddhe 
Shah in moving the above resolution appealed to the 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs to unite in the cause of the 
country and, in describing the blessings of the unity, 
he referred to verse of Sadi meaning that when two 
persons can break down a hill, is it impossible for the 
combination of the nations to throw down the powers, 
f.e., Government ? They should all unitedly endeavour 
not to have the present bill passed which will empower 
the executive to have them interned. If Dr. Kitchlew 
and Sarup Narayan might be interned, it must be the 
duty of all of them to go with them in internment.” 
Was that the speech made by this man, Syed Buddhe 
Shah ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This man was a candidate for Municipal election 
and he was not elected ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am now referring to the report of the meeting 
dated 24th March. You have reported Dr. Satyapal 
as having made the following speech :—“‘ The passive 
resistance of Gandhi was on the line taught by Christ in 
words ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ They should take up the 
vow of Satyagraha as the present bills had deprived them 
of their birth-right ; therefore they should respectfully 
disobey all such orders, until those Acts were annulled 
from the Statutory book. A soul force should be created 
and they should prepare themselves for chains and fetters 
and to endure hardships. They would not attack any 
Person as it was asin to commit crime.’’ That is the 
report ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just after three or four Paragraphs, advising young 
men, you have reported: “These young men would 
never attack life and property. To commit crime was 
sin. They were prepared to go to jail and endure suffer- 
ings and sacrifice their property for their liberty and 
would achieve self-Government under British suzerainty.” 
Is that what he stated ? 

A.. Yes, 

Q. Further on “ The British Government was the mast 
civilized Government of the world and its religion was 
Christianity, which taught soul force and love. The 
Christ's teaching was that if any one slap thy left cheek, 
turn thy right one also; what was meant by it? 
It taught passive resistence. The conscience of the 
oppressor would certainly prick him if the oppressed 
endured his tyrannies. How had Christianity spread 
in Europe? By soul force and by passive resistance, 
displayed by its missionaries, and not by oppression.” 
Is that what he stated ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. Did you see any aeroplanes in Amritsar on the 11th 
12th, and 13th. 

A. Yes; I did. 

Q. Did you see aeroplanes on all the three days ? 
Before the firing at Jallianwala Bagh, a day before, did 
you or did you not see any aeroplanes ? 

A. I may have soen, but I cannot say certainly. 

Q, At what time did you inform Mr. Plomer that a 
meoting was going to be held at Jallianwala Bagh on the 
13th ? 

A. He knew it from the morning. 

Q. You knew it from about 12 o’clock ? 

A, Everybody knew it. 

Q. Where is the piece-goods market in Amritsar ? 

A. I cannot tell the name of the Mohalla. It is near 
the Neuria Street. It is a well known place. 

Q. Is Katra Ahluwalian the name of a place ? 

_ A. Yes. 

Q. The traders end merchants of that place are the 
richest people in Amritsar ? 

A. Generally they are. 

Q. Is it or is it not true that for a number of days you 
made a very large number of these tradors and merchants 
come to your Kotwali and you told them to stay the 
whole day and then let them go in the evening. This 
went on for more than 5 or 6 days ? 

A. I did not make them sit. Sardar Sukha Singh and 
Mr. Plomer were in charge of the investigation and I 
was prosecuting the cases. 

Q. Did it happen to your knowledge that they were so 
called and made to sit till the evening when they were 
allowed to go and this went on for five or six days ? 

A. I cannot say that they belonged to the piece goods 
market or whether they were those persons. I saw some 
people being called in the morning and then going away 
in the evening. I used to remain absent from Amritsar 
for the major portion of the day.- 

Q. Previous to the occurrences on the 10th there were 
3 or 4 occasions in Amritsar when the people made their 
own arrangements and asked the police not to interfere. 
Take for instance the Ram Naumi day. Is it or is it not 
a fact that the arrangements were made by means of 
volunteers on that day and the police did not make any 
arrangements ? 

A. This is a fact. 

Q. Is it true that between the nights of the 10th and 
the 15th because the police were not patrolling the city, 
meetings were held at which it was decided that certeing 
volunteers be called and asked to keep watch and ward ? 

A. It was reported to me that this was taking place 
between the nights of the 10th and the 13th. 

Q. Are you aware that on the 13th after this affair 
between 9 and 10 p.a. General Dyer came into the city 
again after the shooting in the Jallianwala Bagh had 
taken place ? 

A, Probably. I don’t remember. 

Q. One of the objects being to see that nobody was 
out of his house ? 

A. Probably they came. there for patrol. 

Q. Were any people arrested by you and brought to 
the Kotwali for not salaaming Mr. Plomer and other 
Police Officers ? 

A. I never arrested anybody but the Military Officers 
did arrest those who did not salaam General Dyer. They 
were sent to Rambagh and were not arrested by me. 

Q. Now about the crawling order. Did not the police 
arrest those 11 or 13 persons who were made to crawl in 
that street for the first time and taken through that lane ? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Were any persons made to crawl in that street by 
the police ? 

A. It had nothing to do with the police. 
done by the Military authorities. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Generel Dyer ordered the police 
to arrest some turbulent persons who were taken through 
that lane while they were in custody and were mado to 
crawl ? 

A. I don’t know about it. 
can tell about it. 


That was 


The military authorities 
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Q. Were any persons whipped inside the Kotwali ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who were these men ? 

A. Those who made an attack on Miss Sherwood. 
This was done by the military authorities and they have 
the record of such cases. 

Q. You don’t know why were they flogged in the 
Kotwali ? 

A. Icannot say. Perhaps for infringement of military 
orders. 

Q. Nor can you name those persons ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. The shops were opened on the 14th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There was a meeting held before that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that at some of the floggings that 
took place inside the city the pleaders were made to 
attend ? 

A. Some of the pleaders were present. I cannot say 
whether they had been called to attend or had come 
there of their own accord. 

Q. What was the number of those pleaders ? 

A. They were mixed with other people and 1 therefore 
cannot tell the exact number. 

Q. Approximately ? 

A. I noticed about 8 or 10. 

Q. Had they any business inside the Kotwali at that 
time ? 

A. I don’t remember. They might have come on 
business because they used to attend the Kotwali on 
investigation purposes. 

Q. Did a large number of shop-keepers come to you 
and requested you to intercede with the authorities that 
they might be allowed to open their shops ? 


A. S. Harnam Singh, Municipal Commissioner, and 
other influential persons came and asked me. 


Q. Or that they were unwilling and were persuaded by 
the police to open their shops ? 

A. They informed me that they were ready to open 
their shops. 

Q. That was before the shops were opened ? 

A. Yes, before the shops were opened. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the meeting at which the Deputy 
Commissioner and General Dyer were present was held 
for the purposes of persuading them to open their shops ? 

- A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the authorities were concerned there was 
no obstruction, Are you aware that the permission of 
_the authorities was necessary to open the shops ? 

A. As after the firing incident nobody stirred, a meeting 
was held to tell the people to open their shops. 

Q. After the meeting no one approached you to ask 
permission to open the shops ? 

A. None. On the evening of the 14th all had opened 
their shops. 

Q. Where was your house then ? 

A. My house was then situated near the Hall Gate. 

Q. On the 10th did you not for the first time see Deputy 
Superintendent of Police Ahmad Jan when he visited 
your house on that morning ? 

A. I went to his house. 

Q. If the Deputy Superintendent of Police says that 
he went to your house, would not that statement be 
incorrect ? 

A. Both my house and his house were situated near by. 

Q. That doesn’t matter. 

A. I went to him first and he told me he would wear 
uniform and I said I also would wear uniform and I then 
took him in my trap. 

Q. The Deputy Superintendent of Police says that this 
happened at about 12-15. Is that a correct statement 
or a false statement ? 

A. This is incorrect. 

Q. The Deputy Superintendent of Police says that it 
was at that time you informed him that Dra. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal had been arrested and despatched to some 
unknown destination and that there was apprehension 
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of some demonstration and that was why he had been 
called ? 

«1. Idid say so. I had also a knowledge of it. 

Q. Both of you went to the Kotwali ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the strength of the detective staff on 
that day in the Kotwali ? 

A. About 10 or 12. 

Q. And the whole lot of them were sent with the crowd ? 

aA. They had their own duties to perform and they 
had been asked to inform the police. 

Q. Were they or were they not present in the Kotwali 
when you and the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
arrived ? 

A. They were not all there. There were only a few 
there. 

Q. The Deputy Superintendent of -Police says that the 
detective staff was present. This is incorrect ? 

A. There were a few present. 

Q. When you went from your house to the Kotwali 
did you not see any evidence of unrest or disturbance ? 

A. I did not notice any. 

Q. Is it true that the people had begun going to the 
Hall Bazar ? 

A. We had reached the Kotwali before that. 

Q. Was it about 12-30? 

A. Yes. 

Q. News that some people had been fired upon at 


“the Railw: ay Station was received by you when you both 


had reached the Kotwali or before ? é 
aA. Afterwards, 

Q. That was the first news that you received ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And some time after this news, you received the 
news of the damage that had been done by the crowd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before the news of firing no news was received by 
you of any damage having been done by the crowd ? 

A. The place where firing took place is situated at a 
distance from the Kotwali. 

Q. That is not the point. Did you receive news of the 
mob being killed first or of the damage done ? 

A. I received first the news about firing. 

Q. Now before receipt of this news you had already 
informed Mr. Plomer that the crowd which was in the 
Aitchison Park intended to visit the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ? 

A. I had informed him by telephone. 

Q. Did you inform him that it was a murderous crowd 
and that they had lathis ? 

A. No, Sir. I did not tell him this. 

@. According to the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
the first news that you received was about the attack on 
the Chartered Bank and that was about 1-30. 

A. Yes, it is correct. 

Q. The Deputy Superintendent of Police says that | 
upon this he directed the City Inspector to take a reserve 
and go there but you said you had orders not to leave the 
Kotwali. He therefore taking an armed reserve went 
there. : 

A. It is not correct. He went afterwards. 

Q. Did the Deputy Superintendent of Police go to the 
Chartered Bank ? 

A. He did go afterwards and I did not go. 

Q. According to the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
the Town Hall was set fire to after he had gone to the 
Chartered Bank ? 

A. He was present at the Kotwali when the fire at the 
Town Hall broke out. 

Q. Is this an incorrect statement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you and your subordinates and other persons 
who were connected with these affairs accused of taking 
bribes and of corruption ? 

A. A Head Constable was accused and he was chalaned. 

Q. Was there any general allegation of corruption or 
of bribery in the presence of General Dyer or the Deputy 
Commissioner ? 

A. I do not know of any other incident. 
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Q. There is no question of any incident. I want to 
know whether there was any general complaint against 
the police ? 

A. So long as I was in the Kotwali I djd not hear 
of any such thing. There might have been something 
after I had left on leave. 

Q. Were you ordered to patrol certain surrounding 
villages on the 13th and 14th ? 

A. Yes, I was ordered to patrol round the city with 
my police. 

Q. There was no military force with you ? 

A. No. 

Q. And that was to save the city from any gangs of 
dacoits ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you go to the station on the night of the 11th ? 

A. Yes, at night. . 

Q. Did you see General Dyer ? 

A. Yes, I did see him at the Railway Station. 

Q. Did you give him certain names ? 

A. Which names ? 

Q. Names of certain persons, é.e., of agitators or of 
bad characters or of men concerned in the riots ? 

aA. I did not give him any names. 

Q. Nor did you give him any names on the 12th and 
13th ? 

A. He saw secret diaries. 

Q. I don’t want secret diaries. 
you gave him any names ? 

A. I did tell him about the rioters. 

Q. What were those names? Can you give me as 
complete a list as possible ? 

A. I don’t remember all. 
about whom I told him. 

Q. I want only the names. 

A. I remember only Ratto and Bugga and Ghulam 
Hassan. 


Q. Is not Bugga a chaudhrs of Amritsar ? 

A. He is not a chaudhri. 

Q. Was his influence exercised in the direction of 
restraining young men from going to extremes or exciting 
them to go to extremes ? 

A. The report said that he excited them. 

Q. You see that report which you submitted on the 
12th of April, there you have clearly said that about 
4,000 young men were accompanying this procession 
which dispersed at about 2-30 p.a. at the church outside 
Rambagh Gate at the intercession of Chaudhri Bugga, 
who did not accompany the procession, but went at the 
end to get them dispersed, as the mob had made up their 
minds to go to the railway station. You say that it was 
Bugga who came and interceded and prevented them from 
going to the railway station, is that true ? 

A. It is a fact. 


I want to know whether 


It was Ratto and Bugga 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. You have 26 years’ service in the police ? 

A, 27 years’ service. 

Q. Have you ever had to deal with a riot before ? 

A. Never. 4 

Q. Have you ever had to open fire upon a crowd ? 

A. I have opened fire on dacoits, not on rioters. 

Q. Were any shots fired by the men on duty at the 
‘Kotwali that day ? 

A. No, not on that day. 

Q. When buildings were burned and people murdered 
and banks looted under your nose ? 

A. No, Sir, I did not think it necessary. 


By Mr. Abdul Qadir, Assistant Government Advocate— 

With your Lordship’s permission, I must first ask 
the witness to produce a confidential report which I 
understand he made on the 11th and 12th about 
rumours of leading people coming from villages in 
the Amritsar District. 

President.—When was that report made ? 

Mr. Abdul Qadir.—I understand one on the 11th 
April and another on the 12th. ~ 


President.—Whom were they made to ? 

Mr. Abdul Qadir.—His superior officer. 

President.—Why were these reports not sent to us 
before ? 

Mr, Abdul Qadir.—We have just traced them. 

The reports in question were then handed in by witness.* 

President.—To whom were these reports made, who 
was the witness’s superior officer ? 

Witness.—To the Superintendent of Police. 

President.—In whose hand-writing are these reports ? 

ad. My own. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir.—I might explain, my Lord, that this 
occurred to us in connection with the examination of 
Mr. Miles Irving. This question was put to him and we 
enquired whether there were any reports made at the 
time. 

President.—It would have been much better that we 
should have seen them before because there are one or 
two points upon which questions might have been asked. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir.—They just came in this morning. 
To witness—Are the whole of these written by you, or 
simply signed by you ? 

A. That of the 12th was written by me, the others 
have been written by the Sub-Inspector of the detective 
staff and signed by me. 

Q. Your attention has just been drawn to the police 
diary reports by one of the Hon’ble Members of the Com- 
mittee. I want to ask you whether in this printed book 
from page 1 to 23 all the police diary reports are signed 
by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is a note on page 5 about that man Said 
Gurdit Shah who supported or moved a resolution as to 
how his speech was taken by the audience at the time; 
will yop read that, “ from the people’s point of view they 
did not consider him to be a genuine speaker ?” 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now I pass on to another point, you mentioned that 
you took possession of certain kerosene oil tins. When 
you took possession of them, were the tins containing 
kerosene oil, or had the contents been used or burnt up ? 
. hey contained oil. 

nt hat time did you take possession of them ? 
: re about 2 or 3 o’clock in the evening of the 10th. 
. Was it after the burning of the Town Hall ? 
« Yes. 
. Those tins were in a room which had not been 
burnt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned that you sent, though at a 
late hour, these guards of 25 men to each of the three 
banks. Were any of your guards in time to do any good 
at any of the banks ? 

A. At the Chartered Bank the life of the gionsger was 
saved and the burning of the Bank prevented. 


crete 


By the President— 

Q. I want to ask a question as regards that report 
of the 12th. You refer to a meeting said to have been 
held at 9-30 a.m. and certain resolutions said to have 
been passed at that meeting, among them a resolution 
against opening shops and a resolution against providing 
food for Europeans. I want to know from you how you 
Know a4 meeting was held at that time and how you know 
those resolutions you refer to in your report were actually 
passed at the meeting ? 

A. The Sub-Inspector of the detective staff informed me 

Q. Who was it who gave you that information about 
that ? 

A. Obaidullah. 

Mr, Abdul Qadir.—We are taking steps to get that 
man. 


By the President— 
Q. You yourself have no actual knowledge about the 
matter upon which you made your report on the 12th ? 
A. No, Sir. 


*Vide Annexure A—ncxt page. 
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ANNEXURE A. 


Confidential, dated the 11th April 1919. 


Information has been received that a number of Jats 
of the surrounding villages have collected at canal outside 
Chatiwind Gate and their probable intention is said to 
loot the market. Detective Staff has been directed to 
verify it. The excited mobs are also preparing to guard 
themselves against these Jats, under the circumstances 
what should be done ? 


MUHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN, 
City Inspector. 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


ImMEeDIATE. (Seal.) Crry Kotwatr AMRITSAR. 


Confidential, dated the 11th April 1919, 11-50 a.m. 


Foot Censtable 79 Sher Muhammad of the Detective 
Staff who was deputed to collect information, came at 
11-50 a.m. and reported that he was standing in Chauk 
Nimak Mandi, where he saw 7 Jat Sikhs and a Muham- 
madan who were armed with dangs. Few citizens in 
Nimak Mandi asked them for food but they denied saying 
“* Sada intijam hunda hai.” Then citizens enquired what 
was going in villages, upon which they replied that in 
villages there was a general union and villagers in small 
numbers would come and enter the city by different ways 


y 


and collect at one place from where they will start com- 
mitting mischief. 
For information. 
MUHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN, 
City Inapector, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


(Seal.) Crry Kotwatt, AMRITSAR. 
The 12th April 1919, 8-30 a.m. 


A big meeting of the citizens is said to be held at Dhab 
Khatikan, at about 9-30 a.m. to-day to disctiss the follow- 
ing points :— 

(1) To carry the dead body of a Sikh of Peshawar in 
procession who was shot on 10th April 1919 
and died last night in Katra Ahluwalian. 

(2) To depute volunteers to check and, if possible, 
to stop food stuffs, etc., taken from the City 
to the Fort for Europeans. 

(3) To arrange to have a hartal in horse and cattle 
fair. 

(4) Lo collect subscriptions in order to feed the poor 
Indians. 

(5) To open the shops from 7 P.aM. to 9 P.M. to-day 
to sell food stuffs. 

(6) To make private arrangements to guard the city 
from the villagers who intend to plunder the 
city. 

For information. 


MUHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN. 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
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At Lahore, Tuesday, the 18th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RaNnkIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, €.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.3. 


Major-General Sir GeorcE BaRnow, K.C.B., 
E.C.M.G, 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Toosas SsnTu. 

Sir C. H. Setatvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Scttan AnMAD Kuan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Major E, C. BARNES, 1.A., Divisional Recruiting Officer, Lahore. 


By the President— 
Q. You are a Divisional Recruiting Officer at Lahore ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In connection with the recruiting can you explain 
what wes the method adopted ? 
A. I can explein the method adopted in Recruiting 

Offices. Recruits are brought up either by recruiters 

from regiments or by special recruiters, civilians, to 


- whom We have given certificates allowing them to recruit. 


These recruits are sent by the Assistant Recruiting 
Officers, and if passed by them and by the Medical 
Officers they are enrolled. 

Q. Are there certain specific questions asked before 
@ man is recruited ? 

A. Yes, Sir. May I hand in the enrolment form ? 

Q. Among the questions is one as to whether the appli- 
cant is willing to be enrolled in........ and then a blank ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you impressed upon your Assistant Officers 
the importance of that question ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I was so certain that my orders were 
being carried out that I never issued any definite order 
about it until I received a letter which was written by 
the Adjutant-General and sent to the Punjab Govern- 
ment. On receipt of that, although I did not consider 
it necessary, I did issue a circular to all my Assistant 
Recruiting Officers. : 

Q. ‘In view of the suspicion regarding forcible enlist- 
ment which appears to be prevalent in certain areas, 
it is suggested for your consideration that it might be 
advisable to publish in districts a notice to the effect 
that recruits ere not to be enlisted unless they express 
toa Recruiting Officer their willingness to serve and unless 
they sign the Enrolment Form, and that up to the time 
of enrolment it is open to them to withdraw even though 
they may have signified to a recruiter their willingness 
to join.” That is the communication ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you taken means to satisfy yourself that your 
Assistants carried out these instructions ? 

A. I am continually visiting my Assistant Recruiting 
Officers and seeing their methods. 

Q. The circular that was sent out after that communi- 
cation had been forwarded to you was to the effect that 
all Assistant Recruiting Officers ere held personally 
responsible that only recruits who expressed their willing- 
ness to enlist should be enrolled ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Hed you in your circular letter to your Assistant 
Recruiting Officers also had notices to this effect dis- 
played on recruiting offices ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you reluctant to have unwilling men in the 
service ? 

A. Yes, Sir ; because they do not make good soldiers, 
They probably desert. 


Q. As far as you are aware, were endeavours ever 
made to swell the number by taking either unwilling 
or unfit men ? 

A, No, Sir. Never in recruiting offices. 

By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. May I know what was the system followed in 
getting recruits in the various dietricts in this province ? 

A. Well, we first started work with recruiters belong- 
ing to regiments. These were men who were already in 
the army. Eventually we found we were not getting 
sufficient. It would have been necessary either to take 
on o very much larger recruiting staff or to employ civil 
organization, i.e, Tahsildars end Lambardars, and by 
means of these men we made it known in the district 
thet recruits were required, and the conditions of the 
service in the ermy. 

Q. Was the civil administration, 7.e., Tahsildars and 
Lamberdars employed for recruiting purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was not a scheme laid down under which a 
particular number was to be provided by a certain area ? 

A, It may have been laid down by a certain Deputy 
Commissioner that a certain area should, if possible, 
supply e certein number. 

Q. Who laid that scheme down ? 

A. I am afraid I don’t know. 

Q. Have you any papers showing that scheme as to 
what was the number that was allotted to each district ? 

A, I have not got these here. 

Q. And were the Tehsilders of the areas made res- 
ponsible for getting thet fixed number ? 9 

A. He was responsible that the conditions of joining 
the service should be made known. 

Q. Was he also made responsible for getting a required 
number of recruits ? 

A. No. It could not be done. 

Q. Is it a fect thet the Tahsilders or other village 
officers who were not able to get the necessery number 
of recruits incurred the displeesure of the officials and 
were punished ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Have you ever heerd that in some of the villages, . 
beceuse they were unable to get people in sufficient 
number voluntarily they hed to buy recruits from 
other localities ? 

A. Well, the only instance I know of would be where 
an official or private person wes anxious to obtain some 
reward from Government. Being unable to get recruits 
from his own eres, he would then buy recruits from 
other districts, and say that they belonged to his area. 
All these persons were out for getting rewards. 

Q. You mean by this that this was only resorted to 
by individuals and not by people residing in a particular 
area ? 

A. Thave never hoard of any instances of that. 
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Q. Have you heard that in some districts of this Pro- 
vince there was considerable dissatisfaction with regard 
to the methods of recruiting ? 

A. No. Ihave heard rumours to that effect, but never 
believed it. 

Q. If I remember rightly. did not Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in one of his speeches make reference to undesirable 
methods of recruiting resorted to by some officials ? 

A. I don’t know of the reference. 

Q. He referred to some of the subordinate officials 
having adopted methods which were not desirable ? 

A. Yes, but thet wes bound to occur in a big ares like 
this in certain instances. 


Bu Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. The subordinate officials just the same as private 
persons are out for rewards ? 

A. A subordinate official who is also out for rewards 
will try to get rewards by. illegal methods. 

Q. I want to know whether that actually happened ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. With regard to desertions, is there any reeson to 
believe that undue pressure was being brought to bear 
on men to join the service ? 

A, Well, Ido not think that could possibly be the case, 
because at recruiting offices they-get too many chances 
of saying that they are not willing to join. 

Q. They get every opportunity ? It is not only once ? 

A. Yes, Sir, when they first came they could say that. 

Q. Then as to pressure being brought to bear on cer- 
tain districts to provide a certain number of recruits, 
you know the territorial system at Home introduced by 
Mr. Haldane. You know that that was based on differ- 
ent areas, districts, end towns and that they were ex- 
pected to produce a certain number of men? — 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That is the only wey you could place the recruiting 
system to fix in their minds that a certain district has to 
produce certain number ? 

A. It does not necessarily mean that any undue 
pressure was being brought to bear. It merely means 
that those figures are what they are to work up to. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Were you ever a member of the Punjab Recruiting 
Board and Punjab Soldiers’ Board ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the minutes of the proceedings of these com- 
mittees recorded ? 

A. Yes. They were recorded. 

Q. Is there any objection to producing the minutes ? 

A. No objection. 

Q. Was the normal recruiting of Punjab 7,500 before 
the war? 

A. I am afraid I don’t remember the figures. 

Q. Do you know that desertions in 1917 amounted 
to 2,700 roughly ? 

A. Yes, about that. 3 

Q. And the desertions in Gujragtwala District 
amounted to 50 per cent. of the number recruited ? 

A. I think that is wrong. But I again say that I have 
not got figures. 

Q. Is it a fact that in some of the frontier districts 
young men crossed over to the frontier in 1917 to save 
themselves from being recruited ? 

A. No. 

Q. Has it ever come to your notice either as a Recruit- 
ing Officer or as a member of the Recruiting Board and 
Punjab Soldiers’ Board ? 

A. No. I have never heard of that. 

Q. Was this system ever described to you by Govern- 
ment Officers as compulsory-voluntary ? 

A. No. 

Q. It never came to your knowledge ? 

A. No. 

'Q Is it nota fact that in June, 1918, a committee was 
appointed by the Government and by the Punjab Re- 
cruiting Board to draft a compulsory Bill and that it 
was dropped because the war was over ? 


A. I have never heard of that subject. 

Q. You never heard that any undesirable methods 
were adopted for the purpose of inducing people to sub- 
scribe to the War Loan ? 

A. No. 

Q. I am referring to four cases—did you or did you 
not know at the time of the assessment whether a man 
had to subscribe to the war loan or not? 

A. May I point out that I had nothing whatever to 
do with the war loan ? 

Q. As a member of the Punjab Recruiting Board it 
never came to your notice that cases were published 
in papers showing that undue influence was being exer- 
cised for the purpose of securing subscriptions to the 
war loan ? 

A. I did not read any vernacular papers but I did 
hear rumours. 

Q. I refer to the “‘ Tribune” 

A. I did not read that. 

Q. Was a Darbar held in August, 1917, by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer at Kasur ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Was it there stated by His Honour that if the re- 
cruitment was not up to the mark the Government might 
think of shifting the capital from Lahore to Amritear ? 

A. I did not hear the statement. 

Q. Was any policy adopted at Kasur that the police 
should send up young Jats of Madar under section 107 
and that option be given to them either of enlisting or 
furnishing security—you never heard complainte 
either on the Board or as Recruiting Officer that any 
such policy was edopted by any officer ? 

A. No. 


Q. Did you read Mr. Montagu’s budget speech, dated 
the 22nd June, 1919 ? 

A. No, I have not read it. 

Q. Have you heard that he said in his speech that 
recruiting for the army had gone on, and, in parts parti- 
cularly affected by these disturbances, that there was 
reason to believe that many a family was left without 
its bread winner ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that Panchayats were formed in 
villages for the purpose of recruiting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear of any complaints that when these 
Panchayats were unable to procure the necessary number 
of recruits they used to adopt a system of dhurna ? 

A. No, I have not heard of that. 

Q. Did you hear of the Bala Larka murder case—did 
you hear of any complaints that people were made to 
stand naked before their families ? 

A. I heard that rumour but it was not in my area. 

Q. Did you hear of the fact that people were confined 
in thorn bushes and made to stand for hours ? 

A. I heard that rumour too. 


of February, 1918 ? 


By the President— 

Q. Do you know whether there was any, 
these rumours ? 

A. I spoke to a police officer in a neighbouring district 
who told me he had heard that, and that he was positive 
there was no truth in it. 


truth in 


By the Honb'le Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Did you hear of the case of Parmanand versus The 
Crown—the Karnal case ? 

A. No. 

Q. That these people were chalaned because they did 
not supply recruits ? - 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear that fire-arms were used and that 
people wanted to rescue these men who were unwilling 
to go—it was in Multan ? 

A. I heard that. 

Q. Did it come to your notice that some officials said 
that press-gang methods were used by recruiters ? 

A. Inthe Multan District I heard that. 
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Major E. C, Barnes—concluded—The Hon'ble Kuwasa Yusur Swau. 


Q. Now, as a member of the board, are you aware 
that the rules under the Land Act were amendcd so as 
to include recruiting ? 

A. No, I do not know that. 

Q. As a member of the committee, were you aware 
that these lambardars and others who were being sup- 
plied water from the canal were told that if they did not 
help in recruiting they would have no right to water ? 

A, No. 

Q. Is it a fact that this board impressed every Super- 
intendent of Police, every Tahsildar, every Munsif, every 
Honorary Magistrate—in fact everybody who is anybody 
in a district, to do his best to help recruiting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any shortage of camp followers and 
sweepers for the army ? 

A. There must have been a shortage because the civil 
authorities were asked to help. 

Q. And was it ever suggested that the people in the 
Gujranwala District who were convicted of rioting should 
be made camp followers ? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it ever discussed by your board that the 
system followed in some of the districts was likely to lead 
to trouble ? 

A. No. 

Q. With regard to the forms you have placed before 
this committee, are you aware that similar forms have 
been in use for many many years so far as the recruit- 
ment which is called the Bharti is concerned, that is, 
people go for labour to Jamaica, Fiji and other places ? 

A. What forms ? 3 

Q. Exactly the same forms, a man is taken before an 
officer, there is a form which the man has to sign whether 
he is a voluntary recruit or not. Are you aware whether 
all these formalities have been in use throughout India 
for the last 20 or 25 years so far as recruiting to Fiji and 
other islands is concerned ? 

A. I have only recruited for the Indian army. 

Q. Do you know that there have been cases where 
such proceedings have been alleged to be bogus pro- 
ceedings ? 

A. No. 7 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Rice— 

Q. Major Barnes, doubtless you would have thought 
it very wrong if while the war was on every officer in 
authority did not do his best for the Army ? 

A. Yes, undoubtedly. 


Q. While there may have been excess of zeal and pos- 
sibly wrong practices in certain cases, you are not aware 
that the methods adopted by the authorities were the 
cause of general dissatisfaction among the people ? 

A. In the case of certain individuals, as I explained, 
those individuals were out for rewards. 


- By Major-General Sir George Barrow — 


Q. Had you ever any talk with the officera of the® 
Indian troops in the field as to recruits received ? 

A. I cannot remember doing so. I have been myself 
in the field with the Indian Army. 


Q. Of course you came in contact there with all the 
recruits who were coming out ? . 

A. Yes, Sir, I was in the field early in 1914-15, and 
not since then. 


Q. You, who like myself, have been in the field, came 
in contact with the officers of these recruits ? 

A. I must have done so. But I cannot remember 
particular instances. 

Q. You cannot remember whether any recruit ever 
made any complaint that pressure was brought to bear 
on him ? 

A. I have never had any such statement made to me 
by any officer. They never made such a statement. 

Q. You may take it from me as one who spoke to 
thousands of recruits that in some instances there were 
complaints that pressure was brought to bear on them, « 
and some went even so far as to say that they were never 
well fed or well clothed or complaints of that sort ? 

A. We heard that. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Whenever any complaints were made in regard to 
the methods of recruitment, do you know whether any 
enquiries were held into those allegations ? 

A. I have not heard of any. 


The Hon’ble KHWAJA YUSUF SHAH, Khan nar Municipal Commissioner and Honorary Magistrate, 
Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Yusuf Shah, what position do you hold in 
Amritsar ? 

A, I am a Municipal Commissioner and an Honorary 
Magistrate. . 

Q. You are familiar with the city and the affairs of 
the city ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you noticed recently some little time prior 
to April this year whether there was a growing feeling 
of discontent and unrest ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you attribute that to? 

A. This was partly duo to high prices and the Muham- 
madans of the city of Amritsar were unhappy over the 
Turkish affairs, and unfortunately the Rowlatt Act 
was introduced at that time and people went and tried 
to put false and malicious rumours into circulation in 
connection with that Rowlatt Act. For instance, they 
said that Government was going to take half of the pro- 
duce of the land, that not more than 4 persons could 
talk together, and things of that sort. These people 
were already discontented on account of high prices 
and also on account of Turkish affairs, but these rumours 
simply stimulated the whole thing, and this was mainly 
done by the ringleaders who were simply exciting people 
and trying to bring hatred against Government. 

Q. Whom do you refer to as the ringleaders ? 

A. Partly I say Dr. Kitchlew, and also Dr. Satyapal, 
but the latter a little later on became a ringleader. 


VOL. TT 


Q. Do you attribute all this to either of these gentle- 
men? : 

A. Thoy were the prime movers. Of course, there 
were others too, but they were the chief organizers of 
these meetings and they used to take an active part in 
the meetings that were held from the early part of the 
year till April. 

Q. Do you attribute to them or to any of them any 
of the mis statements about the effect of the Rowlatt 
legislation ? 

A. It was simply because these things were said at 
the meetings in which they took an active part or over 
which they presided. As I was not present at the meet- 
ings, I could not say whether these things were said by 
one gentleman or the other, but such things were said 
there. 

Q. Now you were not in the city between the 10th and 
the 13th April ? 

A. I was living outside the city. I-used to get all 
sorts of information. I was living in the Civil Lines. 
My relations were in the city, and they used to give me 
all sorts of information, because I was interested in 
them. 

Q. In what state was the city between the 10th and 
13th April ? 

A. Between the 10th and the 13th, in my opinion, 
from the reports that were brought to me it seemed there 
was no British Raj existing in those days there. The 
mob had full control of the city, I mean the hostile mob 
had full control of the city. 
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Q. During these days was it safe to go from the Civil 
Lines into the city particularly if you were a European ? 

A. In my opinion it was dangerous for Europeans ; 
after the incident of the 10th it was quite dan- 
gerous for Europeans to go because the hostility was so 
much against the European population that they could 
not go there unless they were strongly guarded by Police 
or military force. 

Q. What opinion did you form as to whether it was 
advisable to have martial law declared ? 

A. In my opinion, Sir, the police failed utterly to do 
their duty ; because the police were quite inactive when 
the Town Hall was being burnt. 
police had lost all control over the mob and the mob was 
cocksure about the police that they would not interfere. 
The people said that the police were their own kith and 
kin, and they would not disturb them (the people), and 
such things did happen. The police kept quiet, and so 
from that it appeared the people were correct in their 


statements. The people said ‘ don’t care for the police, 
they aro our own ‘bhrathri. They are our own 
brethren.” 


Q. Then in your opinion it was essential for the main- 
tenance of law and order that martial law should be 
declared ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 
justified. 


In such cases of course martial law was 


By the Howble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You never went to any mecting at which Dr. 
Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal presided ? 

A. No, Sir. I never went. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. The causes of unsettled state of things you men- 
tioned were high prices, [the dissatisfaction among the 
Muhammadans over the Turkish affairs. Then you said, 
unfortunatcly at the same time came the Rowlatt Acts. 
Is it your view that it was unfortunate that tho 
Rowlatt Acts were introduced at the same time ? 

A. ‘By unfortunate I meant that the people put wrong 
interpretations. They tricd to impress upon those 
people who were of anti-English idea all against tho 
Rowlatt Act. 

Q. What you call “ unfortunate” are the misrepresen- 
tations about the Rowlatt Acts, and not its introduction ? 

A. It was the misrepresentations. 

Q. What you call unfortunate are the misrepresenta- 
tions that were made with regard to the Rowlatt Acts 
and not its introduction at that time? 

A, It was on account of the misrepresentations that 
were made with regard to the Rowlatt Acts. 

Q. You did not consider the introduction of the Row- 
latt Act in any manner unfortunate ? 

A. No, Sir. Certainly not. 

Q. You thought it to be a very good thing. 

A, Asit was based on the Rowlatt Commission, I 
think some stringent measures were necessary. 

Q. You thought that the Rowlatt Acts were quite 
justified at that time ? 

A. It was only on account of misrepresentations that 
were added to it. 

Q. Have you studied the Rowlatt Act yourself ? 

A, Well, I think, I had a glance at it. 

Q. You are a member of the Legislative Council ? 

A. Yes, Sir, of the Provincial Legislative Council. 

Q. For how many ycars have you been a member ? 

A. From 1910. I am one of the scniormost members 
on this Council. 

Q. You were always nominated by Government ? 

A. First time I was elected, and at the second and 
third time I was nominated. 

Q. You did not stand for election after the first election ? 

A. I was nominated by Government, I did not stand 
for election. 

Q. Did you yourself personally hear the misrepresen- 
tations that you spoke of about the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. Yes, Sir. People used to come and say “ what 
is this, is it the reward for the war services which we 


The Hon’ble Kuwasa Yusur Snax. 


In my opinion the - 


(Continued. 


have rendered, that they would not allow even a wife 
and husband to live together, that no marriages can be 
celebrated without the permission of Government, and 
things of that sort.” 

Q. People came and told you all these things ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many people came and told you that ? 

A. Lots of people, people belonging to the ignorant 
classes. I told them that it was all wrong. They said 
that they heard so, and that those things were said at 
the meetings. 

Q. They came and told you that these things were 
said at the meetings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who came and told you that ? 

A. Lots of people. 

Q. You cannot say how many people ? 

A. May be 50 or 70, not in one day, but of course they 
used to come to me. 

Q. Every day ? 

_ A. I used to go to the town. Of courseI did not go 
to the town between the 10th and the 13th. 

Q. For how many days did people come and tell you 
this continuously ? 

A. At least for a fortnight. 

Q. When was that, in what month ? 

A. In the month of March, in the beginning of March, 
in the latter portion of February. 

Q. They all said that these things were represented 
at the meetings ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you care to enquire as to whether in fact it was 
8o said at the meetings or not ? 

A. Well, Sir, I did not care to enquire, but at the same 
time I knew that in order to excite the feelings of the 
people such things were said. I believed it. 

Q. Then you did not care to enquire ? 

A. I knew as a matter of fact that lots of things were 
said simply to excite the feelings of the people. 

Q. You did not care to enquire whether what you 
were told about what was being said at the meetings 
was true or not but you believed it ? 

A. I did not make enquiries. But I was told that 
such things were said there. 

Q. You just now told me that you did not care to 
enquire ? 

A. In the first place whatever they said I took to be 
correct, and afterwards I did make enquiries and found 
that such things were said. 

Q. You first took what was told you as correct ? 

A. What was told by people to me I found to be 
correct. 

Q. From whom did you make enquiries ? 

A. From different people. 

Q. Did you see the reports ? 

A. I did not sce the C. I. D. reports, nor any news 
paper reports. 

Q. Then what enquiries did you make to find out 
whether what was said at the meetings was correct ? 

A. I made enquiries from people who brought me the 
information. 

Q. I want to know in what manner you made enquiries 
as to what was said at the meetings was correct ? 

A. I asked other people. Those who came to me 
said that such was the case. 

Q. You said that misrepresentations were being made 
by the ringleaders like Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
who wanted to excite hatred against the Government ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapsl 
at any time or at any place making those misreprescn- 
tations ? 

A. Of course he had a talk with me on other political 
matters. 

Q. You spoke of misrepresentations that were being 
made at these meetings by Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, 
did you ever hear any such misrepresentations being 
made ? 

A. I never went to the meetings, 
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Q. Will you be surprised to Icarn that if you look 
at the C. I. D. reports of what Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
are supposed to have said in various mectings that 
instead of preaching hatred against Government they 
always preached obcdicnce to Government and constitu- 
ted authority, will you be surprised to learn that ? 

A. I have no knowledge of it, Sir. 


Q. Then from tho 10th to the 13th, you did not go 
into the city ? 

A. No, I did not go between the 10th and the 13th. 

Q. Now before the 10th, there was no exhibition of 
any anti-English fecling in the town so far as you observed 
it? 

A. Of course, before the 10th, there was the Ram 
Naumi affair. On that day I found an extraordinary 
unity between tho ‘Hindus ond Muhammadans which 
I had never noticed before. 


Q. On the 9th, on the Ram Naumi day, you observed 
an extraordinary unity between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Do you call that a manifestation of anti- 
European feeling ? 

A. Well, it is not anti-Europcean feeling. To a certain 
extent it was an extraordinary unity by which I thought 
they simply wanted to unite together to get something 
out of Europeans or to paralyse the Government. It 
was simply to paralyse Government. 

Q. Your impression was that unity between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans was for the purpose of getting some- 
thing out of Europeans or paralysing Government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now quito irrespective of that, up to the 10th, 
did you observe any manifestation of anti-uropcan 
feeling in Amritsar ? 

A. No, Sir, I did not. 

*Q. This unity between the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
you liked or disliked it ? 

A. It was a sham unity, therefore I disliked it, because 
on that Ram Naumi day they drank water from one 
and the same cup, but the next day of course there was 
the samo “ shoshat” again. It was a sham thing to 
my mind. 

Q. Do you think the Hindus and Muhammadans who 
fraternized together that day did not mcan fraterniza- 
tion at all? 

A. Cortainly not, there was no actual unity. They 
simply wanted to show Government that thcro was 
unity. 

Q. If there was no actual or genuine unity, how would 
they succeed in paralysing the Government, if the unity 
was really not genuine or was never meant to be genuine ? 

A. They simply wanted to show Government that 
they were so much united that they drank water from 
one and the same cup. They simply wanted to impress 
upon Government their unity and ee eby  paralyse 
Government. 

Q. They thought Government Seala be deceived 
merely by this outward show of drinking from the same 
glass, although they never meant to unite ? . 

A. No, they never meant to unite. 

Q. They meant to be as hostile as ever ? 

A. They were holding as different views as ever. 

Q. They were never united in their views. 

A. No. 

Q. They wero never united in ‘their aspirations ? 

A. No. ~ 

Q. And they never meant to be ? 

A. Certainly not to my belief. 

Q. They merely hoped Government would be deccived 
by their drinking out of onc glass ? 

A. They merely wanted to show Government they 
had united whercas they had not actually united. 

Q. After the 13th there was no further violence in the 
city ? 

A. After the 13th there was no violence, but people 
looked sulky. 

Q. But there was no violence and nothing happened 
after the 13th ? 

A. Nothing as far as I remember. 


Q. After that there was no exhibition of any fecling 
against Kuropeans ? 

A, I do not think there was any exhibition. 

Q. You were aware that martial law was introduced 
on the 15th ? 

A. There was some sort of martial law introduced on 
the 13th, the martial law was confirmed on the 15th. 
The Military had certain orders issued to them dnd 
they were acting upon them. 

Q. There was in fact martial law between the 10th 
and 13th and it was proclaimed on the 15th. I want 
to know, in your view, was it necessary on the 15th to 
further confirm the martial law ? 

A. Certainly ; it was highly desirable. In fact, I 
wrote to Coloncl North who was then the ofiicer-in- 
charge, and I thought it would have been much better 
to keep it for some time longer. 

Q. When the martial law was removed in June, you 
wrote that the martial law should not be removed ; it 
should be continucd longer ? 

A. I said so. 

Q. Why did you say that ? 

A. Because in my opinion I thought people were 
still looking sulky. 

Q. What were thoy doing when you say they were 
sulky ? 

A. They were talking all sorts of things. They were 
still discontented because they thought they had not 
had justice. 

Q. Discontented because justice Was not done to 
them?) In what particular ? 

«1. Because their men were arrested. 

Q. And because they felt that justice was not done to 
them by reason of their men being arrested you thought 
that it was ncecssary to continuc the martial law ? 

A. Yes; because I thought there might be another 
rising. 

Q. You generally, I take it, approvo of martial law 
administration always in preference to civil administra- 
tion ? 

A. No; certainly not. I only approve of martial law 
in“urgent cases. Such was the case in Amritsar. The 
Civil Government had lost all control because the police 
had failed to do their duty. 

Q. Yes; that was on the 13th April. You thought in 
April, May and June, and further, it was necessary to 
have martial law ? 

A. Yes, in my opinion, because it was in the interests 
of good administration. 

Q. You think it is in the interests of good adminis- 
tration to have martial law. 

A. Yos. . 

Q. You think the omergency did not cease even in 
June ? 

a. Yes, according to my own idca. 
it would be better if it is kept longer. 

Q. You thought Government were wrong when they 
removed martial law ? 

A.I did not say that. 
it would be still better. 


Q. The reason for martial law was that the police 
had utterly failed to do their duty on the 10th ? 
al. Certainly, and the population was under no control. 


Q. You referred to the police allowing the Town 
Hall to be burnt. If that particular force had failed 
to do their duty, surcly the proper remedy would be 
to replace it by another force. Would that not be 
the obvious course to take instcad of having martial 
law ? 

A. The police having failed to do its duty, and as the 
mob got out of control, some stringent measure was 
desirable to bring about order, and I thought that nothing 
was better than the introduction of martial law. 


I thought that 


I thought if it be kept longer 


Q. In your statement vou give it as your opinion 
that what General Dyer did on the 13th at Jallianwala 
Bagh was a very good thing ? 

A. In my opinion, we had to qucll the disturbance, 
and this quelled the disturbance. 1f we had not done 
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80, sooner dr later Government would have taken such 
drastic measures to quell the disturbance. 
Q. Do you think that drastic measure was necessary 
to strike terror ? i 
A. No, it was not for terror but to quell the disturbance, 
and it did quell the disturbance. 


By the Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan— ! 

Q. On tho 9th, wore you at Amritsar or Lahoro ? 

A. I was in Amritsar. 

Q. You woro not at Lahore on tho 9th ? 

A. To tho best of my knowledge I was at Amritsar. 

Q. You have got a residential house in Civil Lines ? 

A. I am with my friends there. 

Q. Before that where did you live ? 

A. I was living outside for a very long time. 

Q. And you also have a house inside the city, and 
you have got your relations there ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. If I understand you aright, you say that your 
opinion of what was happening in the city betweon tho 
10th and the 13th was based upon the report that you 
received from your relations ? 

A, And other friends too. 

Q. Thereforo on tho 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, your 
relations and other people from tho city used to come 
and visit you and give you information ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. What was the number of people who camo to 
visit you between the 10th and the 13th ? 

A. About 10 or 15. They did not come together. 

Q. Who woro those relations of yours? May I know 
their names ? 

A. I have 2 nephews. 

Q. Were thoy assaulted or maltreated in any way ? 

A. They did not tell mo so. 

Q. What was your constituency from which you wero 
elected the first timo ? 

A, I was elected on the Council ? 

Q. What is your constituency, Muhammadan group, 
zamindar group or what ? X 

A. The members of tho municipalities in certain 
groups. et 

Q. That is, delegates wero clected from municipalities 
and those delegates elected you ? 

A, The municipal membors of certain groups were 
tho votors. 

Q. Did you yourself sco the Ram Naumi procession ? 

A. No; I did not go into town. 

Q@. You never heard about it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make any difference between martial law 
end military aid ? 

A. I do not think I can make any difference ; I do 
not know tho details of tho difference between the two. 

Q. I think you also approved of the crawling order 
that was passod by General Dyer ? 

A, No, I do not approve of that. 
the order was carried out or not. 

Q. Supposing you had been living in that strect, would 
you have been happy ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. You would bo sulky over it ? 

A, Cortainly I would have been very sorry over it. 

Q. And you would be discontented ? . 

aA. Yes, if that order was actually brought into force. 

Q. Now tho order of the cutting of water supply and 
electric light, do you approve of it ? 

A. I blame the citizens to a great extent for that. 


Q. I only asked whether you approved of that ? 

A. No. 

Q: Supposing you had been living in the city and 
your electric lighting and water supply wero cut off, 
you would havo been sulky and discontented ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing you had not been allowed to leave your 


house after 8 o’clock every night, would you have been 
happy over it ? 


I do not know if 


A. I do not think that was necessary because it was 
a reasonable order considering the circumstances. 

Q. Supposing you had been living in the city and you 
were not allowed to leave the house after 8 P.M. ? 

A. Under tho circumstances I would have accepted 
that order. 

Q. Everybody had to accept it, the question is whether 
you would havo liked it or not ? 

A. Nobody would have liked that others should 
interfere with his liberty, but certain laws are to be obeyed. 


Q. But you say that some time after the 13th the 
people wero sulky, do you mean to say there was any 
occasion for them to be happy and not discontented after 
400 or 500 were killed and these orders had been passed 2 

A. It is not a question of that because those people 
that were killod were killed simply because... . 

Q. Iam not asking you why they were killed, lam 
asking you of the general state of affairs in Amritsar 
city. After what had happened on the 13th do you 
think tho people of Amritsar city would fecl happy 
over it ? 

A. Certainly, naturally I would say they were sulky 
ovor it. 

Q. That would be a natural feoling ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you had no grounds for believing that those 
from whose faces you inferred that they were sulky 
wore actually the men who did tako part in tho riots ? 

al. I cannot say whether they did take part in the 
riots or not. 

Q. During these datos after the 13th, wore not large 
numbers of people arrested in Amritsar ? 

A, Of course arrests wore going on. 

Q. Would that make the people very happy ? 

A. Some of the people who wero guilty of course 
wanted to escape from the police. 

Q. Would that make those people very happy or 
their relations very happy ? 

A, Certainly not, nobody would liko their relations 
arrested whether guilty or not guilty. 

Q. In the month of April whon did you go to Lahore ? 

A, 1 think it was on the 6th or 7th. I do not oxactly 
remember, 

Q. Possibly you might have gone on the 9th or are 
you prepared to swear you never went to Lahore on 
the 9th ? 

A. As far as I remember, I was in Amritsar on the 
9th of April. 

Q. Were any shops looted or people assaulted during 
these days ? 

A. Only the National Bank was looted. 

Q. Leaving asido what happened on the 10th, from 
tho 24th March to the 10th of April was anybody looted ? 

A, No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. About this énity, was not the Hindu-Muhammadan 
feeling very strong in Amritsar city for some time ? 

aA. Ido not follow you. 

Q. In the years 1917 and 1918 were not the feelings 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans very much against 
each other? Their feelings were very bitter ? 

«A. No, they were not very bitter, but they were not 
so very friendly as it appeared now. 

@. In Amritsar city there are two clubs, the Muham- 
madan Club and the Hindu Sabha, and is it not a fact 
that every year certain games are held in Amritser city 
which are a very important affair and thousands of 
persons go to see them ? 

A. Cricket matches are held. 

Q. Have not murders been committed so far as these 
matches are concerned between Hindus and Muham- 
madans ? 

al. There was one caSe when there was a riot between 
Hindus and Muhammadans and one or two men were 
killed. : 

Q. One or two Hindus were killed ? 

A. One, I think. 

Q. Is it not a fact that two or three months before 
this Ram Naumi festival Dr. Kitohlow and Dr. Satyapal 
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i 
tried their best and brought about a union of the two 
parties ? 
- A. Not to my krtowledgo. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Hindus subscribed to 
Muhammadan institutions and the Muhammadans made 
presents to the Hindus on account of Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal’s endeavours ? 

A. I know nothing about this. 

Q. Is there any rivalry now between the two Clubs, 
the Muhammadan Club and the Hindu Sabha Club ? 

A. Rivalry there is no doubt. 

Q. Bitter feeling ? 

A. No, the feelings become bitter at the time “of 
matches, because thoy are the two important cricket 
clubs there and of course there is rivalry between them. 

— Q. Then you are not prepared to admit that during 
the last 5 or 6 months, or 8 or 9 months, attempts were 
made and the two parties were reconciled, and a purse 
was given by the Muhammadans to the Hindus and a 
subscription was made by the Hindus ? 

A. I know nothing about this. 

Q. You say you never entered the city from the 10th 
to the 13th ? 

A. No, I went on the 14th. 4 


Q. And you have stated to this Committee that after 


the 10th it was the same again, Hindus drinking water 
from Mussalmans, that the relations wero exactly the 
same as they were before ? 

A. On the 11th or 12th, I cannot remomber exactly, 
& man came to mo and said ‘that was only sham 
thing. To-day I went to a shop-kecper and wanted to 
buy some sweetmeats and he said, ‘don’t touch them.’ ” 

Q. Your opinion is based upon that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then do you mean to say that all the Hindu inhabi- 
tants of Amritsar drank water out of the cups of Muham- 
madans ? 

A. Those that wero in the assembly there. 

Q. The whole 60,000 ? 

A. The whole procession that was going on, because 
they had those drinking places. 

Q. Then it is from hearsay that you say that every 
one of the 60,000 Hindus were drinking water out of 
the oups of Muhammadans ? 

A. I myself told you I was not present : I heard this. 

Q. Every one of thom ? 

A. Those that were in the procession. 

Q. What was their numbor ? 

Q. It may be between 20 and 25,000. 

Q. Do you know the penalties attaching to a Hindu 
for drinking out of the oup of a Muhammadan ? 

A. Well, I think, he will be outoasted. 

Q. A Hindu, if he drinks out of the cup of a Muham- 
madan, if he has marriageable daughters, will thoso 
daughters be married or not ? 

A. That I cannot say ; very likely not. 

Q. Further a Hindu who drinks watcr from out of 
the cup of a Muhammadan, will tho pricst perform his 
funeral and other ceremonies ? 

A. I cannot say that oither. , 

Q. But it is likely he would not? What is your 
opinion ? 

A. That he would not. 

Q. Therefore may I understand that all these Hindus 
ran the risk of being outcasted, of their funeral and 
other ceremonies not being performed, of their daughters 
not being married, simply for the sake of making a show 
before the authorities ? 

A. They did drink water from the cups of Muham- 
madans, there is no denying the fact. What will be 
the consequences of that I do not know. 

Q. Are you not aware that a large number of educated 
Hindus now do not observe these caste scruples ? 

A. This educated class, if you compare it with the 
whole Hindus population, it can be counted on your 
fingers. 

Q. Therefore having regard to the whole mass of 
Hindus in the Punjab, the 10,000 or 15,000 who were 
there can be counted on the fingers ? 


A. Yes, you asked me about the educated class who 
do not observe caste, I know that some of them do not 
observe caste. There are others who privately do things 
and openly go against them. 

Q. Will you kindly inform this Committee, leaving 
aside military aid and the presence of the military and 
the picketing, what was there in martial law which 
saved the situation and which was absolutely necessary ? 

A. In my opinion it was a hostile mob in the city and 
we wanted martial law to be introduced in order to keep 
these people in check, and after the incident of the 
Jallianwala Bagh, I think the disturbances were quelled 
and martial law just did what was desirable under the 
circumstances, ‘ 

Q. You have not answered my ‘question, but I will 
not press it. 

A. What is your question ? 

Q. I said, leaving aside the fact that the presence of 
the military was necessary in the city, and that there 
should be picketing, and that the military should go 
through the city and keep watch and ward, can you tell 
me what there was in martial law which saved the situation 
‘or which you considered to be absolutely necessary ? 
Supposing martial law had not been proclaimed and 
600 British soldiers had been drafted into the city and 
pickets were kept, and there was the aeroplane and the 
machine gun and patrolling of the city for 8 or 10 days, 
and finding the people quiet they might have left it or 
made any other necessary arrangements ? 

A. It was desirable to maintain discipline and order, 
and martial law was necessary to maintain order as the 
mob was not under control. 

Q. If 75 Indian Police failed to do their duty and did 
not save the Town Hall from being burnt, do you think 
500 British soldiers would have failed in doing their duty 
and would not have maintained order ? . 

A. The order was maintained there by martial law ; 
that I have already said. The police having failed, 
martial law and pickets wero introduced, which main- 
tained order there. 

Q What do you mean by martial law? Have you 
had any other experience of martial law ? Have you 
read in history or anywhere the accounts about the 
introduction of martial law andewhat happened ? Do 
you know anything about it. 

A. I do not know. Martial law was desirable under 
the circumstances. I have told it often and often. 


Q. I wanted to test that opinion; that is all; it is 
quite possible. I do not say that you were not right. 
I want to test the grounds upon which you have based 
your opinion. 

A. I have already said that the police having failed 
to do their duty, martial law was highly desirable to 
maintain order, and without it, of course, there would 
have been worse results. 


Q. Supposing a meeting is prohibited and that order 
is disobeyed by the public, do you think it desirable 
that they should be fired upon and 400 men should 
be killed ? 

A. There were special Gircumstances; the city had 
gone out of the hands of the authorities and it was defy- 
ing that order. Further on when General Dyer gave 
that injunction, on the one hand he was proclaiming 
the order, and, on the other hand, people were saying 
“Oh, no; we do not caro for this order ; you better go 
to the Jallianwala Garden and be present there.” They 
had concluded to defy this order. 


Q. I quite understand what you mean. Therefore 
for this disobedience or defiance, you thought it was 
absolutely necessary to fire upon the crowd of 25,000 
people, which was not doing any violence, but disobey- 
ing a certain order. Therefore in your opinion it was 
necessary that they should be dispersed by being fired 
upon ? 

A. I only say that General Dyer was justified in taking 
that action. I was not present there. He may have 
told them to disperse and they would not have obeyed 
the order. : 
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By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. You were asked about the electric lighting and 
water being cut off and you said you approved of it ? 

A. No, I said I did not approve of it. ¥ 

Q. You said to Sir Chimanlal that before the 10th, 
you were not aware of any anti-European fecling in 
Amritsar ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the three Bank Managers who 
wore so brutally murdered were popular men ? 

A. Thoy were very, very popular men. 

Q. Mr. Stewart in particular had done a very great 
deal for the trade and industry of Amritsar ? 

A. Yes, the present state of the city is greatly due 
to Mr. Stewart, the Manager of the National Bank. 

Q. He carried business through very difficult times ? 

A. Very difficult times, he always helped tradesmen. 

Q. The respectable trading firms, which were the 
backbone of the community, held him in very high 
estcem ? 

A. Yos, in very high esteem. I had the honour of 
knowing him too, because he was a member of the Muni- 
cipal Committee. E 

Q. Can you account for the attack that was made on 
them onthe 10th 2. Why were they sinzled out ? 

A. I have said in my statement that thero was anlt- 
English fecling there. 

Q. Can you account for the attack that was made on 
the 10th ? 

A. When it was brought to their notice that Satyapal 
and Kitehlew had been deported, they got up, and instead 
of looting the houses of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
they went straight to European Banks. 

Q. Do you think it was an organised mob ? 

A. I think it looks like it. Becauso the mob started 
from different parts of the city and came straight to the 
Town Hall and from there to the National Bank. 

Q. There are other banks in Amritsar ? 

A. The Alliance Bank is very close to my residential 
house in the’ city, although I do not live in the house 
now. There is also the Chartered Bank behind the walls 
of the Kotwali. They went and attacked these places. 
And there is another thing which I want to bring to the 
notice of the Committee, t.e., that they would not burn 
the Alliance Bank and Chartered Bank, because the 
houses belong to Indians. 

Q. And there was the Indian Agent of the Allahabad 
Bank ? 5 

A. They attacked the National Bank. As regards the 
Town Hall the masses draw very little difference betweon 
Municipal Government and Government. They thought 
it was also Sarkars or Government. They burnt the Town 
Hall and they burnt the adjoining Post Office there. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan— 

Q. You said that on Ram Naumi day Hindus drank 
from the same glass from which the Muhammadans 
drank. It was only for one day. The next day it was as 
it existed before ? 

A. Yes, on that day. Afterwards the same line of 
demarcation was observed. 

Q. When they drank from the same glass on Ram 
Naumi day, it was with the object of paralysing Govern- 
ment ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You think that by this action on one day, they could 
paralyse the Government ? 

A. I do not know what else they could have done 
further on. They started with that; they might have 
done something more. 

Q. Did anybody tell you that they were doing that with 
the object of paralysing the Government ? 

A. Of courss I did not hear. 

Q. Is that your inference from the fact that they did so? 

A. Imay have heard it ; I could not mention the name. 

Q. You now remember that you heard it. From 
whom did you hear it ? 

__ A. I heard it from different people ; their action showed 
it. They simply wanted to show that Ram Naumi 


show was a different show, and that the Turkish Army 
had nothing to do with Ram Naumi. There were 
some Turkish soldiers brought there in uniform. That 
had nothing to do with them. Instead of saying Ram- 
chandar ki jat they wero saying Sulyapal ki jot and 
Kilchlaw hi jat. They were given out at that Ram Naumi. 

Q. You inferred from the fact that they drank in the 
same glass, their object was to paralyse Government ? 

A. Certainly ; they would have done something morc. 
They wanted to show to Government that Hindus and 
Muhammadans are united. 

Q. By doing it for only one day ? 

A. I say that God knows what their further action 
would have been. They started with that. 

Q. They did it for only one day. The noxt day they 
started having the old relations again ? 

A. The same line of demarcation was observed. 

Q. In your opinion by doing that for one day only, 
they thought they would succecd in paralysing the Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. This was their propaganda beginning to paralyse 
Government. They would have done something after- 
wards, 

Q. Something elsc was not done ? 

A. That was not done. 

Q. Your inference was based upon this onc thing 
alone ? ; 

A. Yes; nothing was done because on the 10th these 
two men were deported. 

Q. Now you say that these things, the burning of 
tho Town Hat and other buildings and the murders 
that were committed were done by an organised mob ? 

A, They were done by an organised mob. 

Q. Do you know who organised the mob ? 

A. I cannot say. It is very difficult to say. These 
people must have been instigated by the speeches that 
were made previous to the 10th April. 

Q. I am not talking about instigation ; I am asking 
about organisation. There is a difference between incite- 
ment and organisation. Who organised the mob? 

A, It is not within my knowledge. From the deed:, 
it appeared that they were organised. 

Q. Only from what they did ? 

A. Yes ; I cannot say who organised them ; very likely 
they were organised of course. 

Q. If anybody had organised the mob, being an old resi- 
dent of Amritsar, you would probably have known him ? 

A. Certainly. 


By Mr, Abdul Qadir, Asststant Government Advocale— 

@. There is another Bank which has not been referred] 
to. I want to knowif you cangive any explanation for 
that ? 

A. It is an Indian concern. 

Q. Has that Bank a European Manager or an Indian 
Manager ? 

A, As far as I know, there is an Indian Manager. 

Q. Do you know any of the reasons for the stopping 
of the water and the electric supply, which you disup- 
proved of. ‘ 

A, As regards water pipe, I said of course these people 
were telling the mob “ Do not take water from thes 
pipes, because it has been poisoned.” On the lith 
when General Dyer came and he had some consultation 
with the leaders, the first request that was mado by the 
members of the committee leaders was they asked him 
that the water pipe should be allowed to go on 

Q. I would also like you to explain what is meant by 
chhut-chhat ? 

A, It means, supposing a Hindu drinks water, of 
course his cloth should not be touched by a Muhammadan 

Q. In this state of things in the town of Auritsar, 
is there anything remaining now out of that profession 
of unity ; they were professing to give up this “touch 
me not” on that Ram Naumi day. You have told 
the committee that a very large number of people gave 
up chhut-chhat. Do you find any of that left in the 
town ? 

A. No ; certainly not. 
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By the President— 


Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Bikram Singh ? 

A. I live in the Civil Lines. 
~ Q. In Amritsar ? 

A Yes. . 

Q. Do you occupy any official position ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I have first class powers both criminal 
and civil in the whole of the district. 

Q. Under the Commissioner? Are you an Honorary 
Magistrate ? 

A. Yes, Iam an Honorary Magistrate having both 
civil and criminal powers. 

Q. Do you know what the state of fecling was in the 
villages near Amritsar about the 10th to the 15th April? 

A. Tho majority of people thought ‘that there was no 
British Raj existing in Amritsar and that they should 
now go to Amritsar to loot it. 

Q. Did you yourself see indications of unrest ? 

A. On several occasions I noted people going with 
lathis in hand towards the city. 

Q. Were they going on any errand ? 

A. Thoy had no particular business. 

Q. Was there danger in the feeling as to the British 
Raj not having power in Amritsar and the villagers enter- 
ing the city and looting ? 

A, Certainly. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 


Q. Do you know anything about any particular villages 
that were likely to send people to loot Amritsar ? 

A. The villages are situated near my kothi. Peoplo 
of the villages of Gumtala, Mirankot, Rodala, ete., 
passed by my kothi. Thoy mentioned that they wore 
going to loot the city. 

Q. On what date was that ? 

A. On the 11th and 12th of April. 

Q. On the 11th and 12th April were you living in tho 
Civil Lines or were you somewhere else ? 

A, I was living in the Civil Lines. 

Q. These were villagers passing your bungalow in tho 
Civil Lines ? 

A. Itisapublicroad passing near by, Ly which thoy 
passed. 

Q. Did you talk to these people as they passed ? 

A, Thoy conversed among themselves and I overheard 
thom. 

Q. What woro thoy saying whon you overheard them ? 

A. There is & baker’s shop near by. I found some 
of them sitting there and talking to each other, saying, 
“Jet us go and loot the city, especially the property 
belonging to tho National Bank.” 

Q. How many people, do you remember, were sitting 
round the baker’s shop ? 

A. Between 5 and 6 men. 

Q. Apart from people sitting round the baker’s shop, 
did you overhear any other people that you could recol- 
lect ? 

A. It is @ difficult thing to remember, because thoy 
passed at various times. ~ 

Q. Are you quite sure that you heard the talk about 
looting, except from the people round the baker's shop ? 

A. People informed me that thero was 4 talk about 
that in the villages. 

Q. That would be some time afterwards ? 

A. Exactly between the 11th and 12th. 

Q. The talk was betweon the Ilth and 12th. When 
did your tenants tell you ? 


A. My tenants go to their villages in tho evening to’ 


sleep there at their homes. When they came back in 
the morning they informed me. : 

Q. Do you recollect any particular tenant who mad 
this report to you at the time ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. When did you hear the talk in the baker’s shop ? 
Was it on the 11th or 12th. 

A. On the noon of the 12th. 


Q. Apart from the looting that took place on the 10th 
wero you in the city yourself and did you or did you not 
seo any looting after the 10th ? 

A. Inover went to the city after that. 

Q. When did you next go to the city ? 

A. On the 14th April. 

Q. On the 11th did you sce any signs of peopleproceed- 
ing from tho city passing your house to outlying villages 
with any signs of spoil? Anything to show that they 
had done looting ? 2 

A. My men who belong to the Gumtala village informed 
me that the spoils had reached Gumtala. 

Q. I ask you this: did you yourself on the 11th 
see any person passing your house in Civil Lines with 
any signs that they had been ongaged in looting on the 
llth? 

A. T did not see any. 

Q. Did you seo anything yourself that showed Jou 
that looting had been done by the villagers on the 12th ? 

A. I did not see anybody. 

Q. Nor on the 13th ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you have any frionds or relations living in the 
city during those days, #.e., 10th to 13th ? 

A. Several. 

Q. Did you sce them or hold communication with them 
or other people living in the city during thoso days? 

A. Several of them came to me to see me. 

Q. Had any of them beon molested or had any difficulty 
with tho mob ? 

A. None, Sir. 

Q. Did you not got to know from your frionds and 
rolations tho stato of the city during those days at the 
timo ? : 

A. Yos, Sir. I did. 

Q. According to these reports that reached you at the 
time, what was the stato of the city. 

A. People said that the subjects are ruling the city. 

Q. Did these friends and relations of yours come and 
tell you at the time ? 

A. They came to sco me on tho 12th. 

Q. Did they tell you that on the 12th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did thoy tell you any particulars that might be 
investigated or ascertained of the happenings in the 
city on the 11th and 12th? 

A. They informed me that tho property belonging to 
the National Bank had beon looted ond carried away 
by people. 

Q. Anything elso ? 

A. Nothing particular. 

Q. Did they tell you, for instanco, of any people being 
hurt or engaged in fight in any particular part of the 
city on the llth and 12th? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Did they tell you whether or not any meetings 
were being held on the 11th and 12th within the city ? 

A. They said that there was a meeting in the Hindu 
Sabha. 

Q. Did they tell you of any particular shops or business 
being intorfered with ? 

A. All shops wore closod and there was no business 


going on. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvuad— 

Q. Are you an Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Munsif ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. You writo your proceedings in English ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. And surely you can understand English and answer 
my questions in English because you will thus save a 
great deal of time ? 

A. I don’t mind if you press me for that. 

Q. Sardar Sahib, you have made a statement that 
majorigy of people in the villages thought that there 
was no British Raj in Amritsar, that they would go to 
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Amritsar and loot the city. That statement of yours is 
based on what you overheard at the baker's shop near 
your bungalow and what your tenants also told you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This kothé of yours is a ground floor building or has 
it got an upper floor. 

A, No ; it is an ordinary ground floor kothi, 

Q. Where were you in your house whon you say you 
overheard these people ? 

A, May I give you a sketch of the position of my 
house, 

Q. No, you can tell me whether you were in your 
bed-room, or in your verandah or were in your drawing 
room or so on? 

A. There are several shops outside my house on the 
road. My house is situated on tho Ajnala Road. 

Q. Js your house just on the road or has it a@ mpound ? 

A. Yes, it has a compound. 

Q. Whero is this baker's shop? Is it on the road 
or opposite your house ? 

A. Just close to my house. Just acroas the road. 
Gs Is there a road between your house and the baker's 
shop ? 

A. There is no road at all. This is the gate of my 
house (pointing out on the table) and there are four sides 
of my house. 

Q. I am speaking with reference to the road on which 
your house abuts and I want to know whether this 
baker's shop is on the same side as your house or on 
the opposite side ? 

A, It is on the right side of the gate of my house and 
abutting right on the road. 

Q. What is the width of the compound of your houso ? 

A. I am very sorry I have never measured it. 

Q. Never mind, you can roughly say 20 yards, 50 yards 
or 100 yards ? . 

A, Atout 100 yards. zg 

Q. Your actual building is 100 yards removed from 
the road ? 

A. Yes, from the road it is 100 yards. 

Q. I am speaking with reference to the road on which 
your house abuts. It docs not abut right on to the 
road. The gate is on the road ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Your house is inside and the bakor’s shop abuts 
right on to the road ? 

A. Yos. : 

Q. From your gate to your building what is the distance? 

A, About 650 yards. 

Q. Were you in your house ? 

A, I was not in my house. 

Q. When you overheard this you-were not in your 
house ? » 

A. I was walking on the Ajnala Road. 

Q. What time was it, about ? 

A, 12 o’clock noon. 

Q. Why were you walking at 12 noon? 

A. There was a great excitement in the city and I 
was walking with a view to ascertaining what was going 
on in the city from the people who wore coming from 
the city. 

Q. That was on the 12th? 

A. On the 12th at noon. 

Q. And you say you were there on the road because 
there was excitement in tho city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What were you doing there in regard to tho excite- 
ment ? ‘ 

A. I was getting information and asking people who 
were coming from the city as to what was happening there. 

Q. Did you ask any people ? 

A. No, they were talking amongst themselves. 

Q. From whom did you got that information ? 

A. From the people who were coming from the city 
and not from people who were coming from villages. 

Q. Can you tell us the names of those people ? 

A. I cannot tell you the names, 7 

Q. Were these people in large numbers ? 

A. No, people very seldom came from the city." 
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Q. You were on the road when people were giving you 
the information ? 

A. Yos, there were many soldiers there and I also 
asked them. 


Q. You went to the soldiers ? 
A. You are not following me, Sir. 


Q. You have stated that you went outaide your house 
at 12 noon to inquire from people coming from the city 
what was happening there and that it was very seldom 
that people came from the city and that you went to the 
soldiers on the road to get information from them as to 
what was happening in the city ? 

A. Yes. Iwas standing on the road, and found soldiers 
there. There is a District Court just close to my house 
and people were also coming from there and they were 
also talking about it. 


Q. You were making an inquiry from the soldiers ? 

A. Not from the soldiers alone but from anybody 
that might happen to come from the city as to what 
was going on there. 

Q. The villagers whom you overheard arrived soon 
after you came on the road or when did they arrivo? 

A. When I arrived there they were already taking 
their meals inside the baker’s shop. 

Q. At the baker's shop do the people sit down and take 
their meals ? 

Yes. 

Q. Is it a sort of a hotel ? 

A. A tanur (oven). 

Q. How many people were sitting there ? 

. About 5 or 6. 

. This bakor’s shop, you have told us, abuts on to 
the road ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Has he a big stall on the road ? 

A. Very small. 

Q. Where were these people sitting for taking their 
meals ? 

A. In the verandah of the shop. 

Q. Was it on the road or inside the shop ? 

A. They were sitting in the verandah of the shop. 

Q. Was the place on the road or inside the shop ? 

A. Very near the road and not inside the shop. The 
verandah is always outside the building. 

. People could see them sitting easily ? 

. Very easily. 

How many were they ? 

. Foré. 

You had never seen them before ? 

« Never. 

From where did you see them ? 

. From the road. 

. Did you see them as soon as you came out of your 
house or afterwards ? : 

A. When I was pacing the road. 

Q. You noticed them taking their meals ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What was the distance between the place they 
were sitting down and taking their meals and the place 
you were standing ? 

A. Just as it is between you and myself (about twenty 
feet). y 

Q. Did you stand where you were in order to over- 
hear them ? 

A. I was just pacing along the road. 

Q. And you heard them talking ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did they say ? 

A. They said that they would go and loot the National 
Bank. 

Q. What did you hear and from whom ? 

A. From those people who were at-the baker's shop 
and I heard them saying ‘“ Let us go and loot the goods 
of the National Bank.” One of them was saying so. 
They were talking amongst themselves. 

Q. What did you overhear ? 

A. What I have already stated. 

Q. Did you go up to them and speak to them ? 
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A. No, I did not go to them nor had I any talk with 
them. 

Q. You have stated that their intention was to go to 
the city and loot the National Bank ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On that did you give information to the police ? 

A. The National Bank had already been looted most 
probably. by the 12th and the looting must have been 
stopped by that time. I had a talk with the Deputy 
Commissioner about it. 

Q. Sardar Bikram Singh, you are not answering 
my question. You say that people were going to 
the city to loot some property of the National Bank 
and you were there yourself and that the soldiers were 
standing on the road and you were an Honorary Magis- 
trate. Did you take any steps to inform the police or 
any authority at the moment or did you take any steps to 
prevent those people from going and looting the Bank ? 

A. I had talk with the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
“Miles Irving. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question. You say 
people were preparing to go to the city to loot the National 
Bank property and that you overheard them saying so. 
Did you immediately take any steps at the moment to 
inform the police or anybody in authority or to have those 
people arrested ? 

A. Linformed the Deputy Commissioner about it. 

Q. No, I don’t want that answer. I want to know 

.whether you took any steps immediately to apprise the 
authorities that these people had declared their intention 
to loot the National Bank ? 

A. With utmost respect to your good self, I did inform 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Sardar Bikram Singh, you are an Honorary Magis- 
trate and an Honorary Civil Judge and you certainly 
understand my question. Did you, at the moment you 
heard these men talking that they would go to the city 
to loot the National Bank, take any steps to inform the 
authorities immediately ? 

A. I thought it proper to inform about the attitude 
of the people. 

Q. You are determined not to answer my question, 
I want to know whether you informed the authorities 
at the moment or not ? 

“A. I only informed the proper authority. 

Q. My point is that at that moment did you take any 
steps to inform the authorities ? 

A. I did inform the Deputy Commissioner. 


. 


By the President— 

Q. How long after did you inform the Deputy Com- 
missjoner ? 

A, About six hours after. 

Q. This was the first time you informed the Deputy 
Commissioner of what you had heard ? 

A. I had several talks before that, about this particular 
matter. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I would still like to have an answer to my 
question. Did you at that moment inform the autho- 
Tities that these people were going to the city to loot 
the National Bank ? 

A. I informed the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. You informed the Deputy Commissioner at 6 
o'clock in the evening ? i 

A. You may draw your inference, Sir. 

Q. If you informed the Deputy Commissioner at 6 P.m., 
that was not at the moment. It was at 12 noon when 
you heard them talking ? 

A. You can draw the inference. 

Q. Did you at that moment inform the authorities ? 
If you did not, why don’t you tell us that you did not 
inform him at that moment? 

A. I did inform the Deputy Commissioner in the 
evening. 

Q. That was on the 12th at 12 noon, and that was 
the only occasion you heard villagers declaring that they 
would go to the city to loot the National Bank ? 
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A. I have already stated it. That was the only 
occasion. 

Q. About your tenants, where do these tenants live ? 

A, In Guntala. 

Q. They are all of Gumtala ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I understood you to say that they were coming 
from and going to Gumtala. Where do they actually 
reside ? 

A..They pass their nights in Gumtala, come in the 
morning and go back to Gumtala in the evening. 

Q. How far is Gumtala from Amritsar ? 

A. It is only two miles distant. 

Q. Is it two miles from your house ? 

A. Yes. I have some 1,000 bighas of land near my 
house. They used to come in the morning and go back 
in the evening after cultivating this land. I have several 
wells attached to this land. 

Q. These tenants told you that in the village people 
were eemane about looting the National Bank ? 

A. Yes 

Q. On how many occasions did they tell you ? 

Pie On the morning of the 11th, on the 12th and on the 

t 

Q. They said the same thing every day ? 

A. Yes. 

G They repeated the same thing every day ? 


é pee the 13th they did not? 
A. At least I got no reports after that date. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You were living in the Civil Lines ? 

A. I was and am still living there. 

Q. Were you consulted by the Deputy Commissioner 
before martial law was introduced on the 15th or were 
you consulted about the utility of the martial law or 
méasures taken ? 

A. I was not, Sir. 

Q. Was any other Indian yesident of the Civil Lines 
consulted to your knowledge ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Had you any knowledge as to what measures they 
were going to take against Amritsar ? 

A. No, I had no personal knowledge. 

Q. During those days had you any information that 
Amritsar was going to be bombarded or were the people 
coming from the city between the 10th and the 13th talk- 
ing about it ? 

A. Yes, people were talking about it. They were also 
saying that the Darbar Sahib had been bombarded and 
there was a talk amongst the citizens about Amritsar 
being bombarded. 

Q. This you heard from the people coming out of 
the city and going to their villages or from the city people? 

A. From the city people. 

Q. I suppose therefore that in those days after the 
10th all the gates were picketed by the military ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. No lerge number of people from the villages could 
go inside the city ? 

A. People were ellowed to go inside the city, but they 
were not allowed to come out of it. But there were 
several secret paths and people used to come by those 
ways. : 

Q. The pickets were in 4 position that they allowed 
people to go inside the city, but did not allow them to 
come out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you say that during those three days no 
body was allowed’ to come out from inside the city. 
Then how were the relations and friends of the people 
living in the Civil Lines allowed to come and see them ? 

A. Almost all of them had khansamas, chaprasis and 
sweepers for whom they had got permits and they were 
allowed to come inside the city and go out, and it was 
these men that the relatives used to come end see. 

Q. I want to know whether the relations and friends 
were allowed to come end see them ? 
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A. My servants used. to go insjde the city and bring 
my relations from there. ' 

Q. Sardar Bikram Singh, I cannot force you to answer 
my question. I want to know whether people were 
not allowed to come outaide the city to see their 
relations in the Civil Lines. What do you mean by 
khansamas and chaprasis ? 

A. I give you the source of my information. 

Q. You state that no people were allowed by these 
pickets to enter the Civil Lines and therefore friends and 
relations who were living inside the city were not conse- 
quently allowed to come to the Civil Lines to see their 
relations there ? 

‘A. I have already stated that the khansamas and 
chapraste had permits and they used to come to the 
city. 

3% Are the ‘Lhansamas and chaprasts relations of the 
people ? 

A. My relations used to come with them. 

Q. The chaprasis had permits and therefore they were 
allowed to bring people from inside the city ? 

A. They had permits. 

Q. Had not these servants had permits, nobody else 
would have been allowed to come out of the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Unless there was somebody with the citizens they 
would not have been allowed to come out of the city ? 


‘A. In spite of these pickets and precautions by them 
people used to come out by the secret paths and ways. 

Q. Even respectable people ? 

A. No. Not respectable people such as Municipal 
Commissioners and Honorary Magistrates or big shop- 
keepers and merchants. 

Q. Take for instance the Hon’ble Khwaja Yusuf Sheh? 

A, They had all their chits and permits. 


Q. His relations in the city would get the permits and 
then they would be allowed to come out of the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to you about 25 or 30 other residents 
or citizens, not being his relations, would not have been 
allowed to come and visit him ? 

A. If they hed allowed them. 

Q. Therefore you now modify your previous statement 
that the people were allowed to come ? 


A. Had you seen the position you woul@have very we!l 
understood the point. 

Q. I want to know whether the people were allowed 
to come outside the city or not ? 

A. The position was very critical. 

Q. Therefore nobody was allowed to come without 
a chit ? 

A. As I have already stated there were many secret 
peths from which people could ersily come outside the 
city. God knows from what other paths they used to 
come out. 

Q. I want to know therefore that on the 12th at 12 
noon in the month of April you were enjoying yourself 
on that road in the hope that certain people would come 
and give you the information what was going on in the 
city ? 

2. Not only at that time but the whole day. 

Q. You have stated that you were walking before your 
house on that road about 12 noon in the hope that some 
people would come and give you some news; and you 

eve also stated that there were soldiers standing close 
to you Therefore you would not ask the people whether 
they had come by some secret paths, because the soldiers 
were standing there and they could not come without 
chits ? 

A. If once 4 man was outside the city, no soldiers 
could question him except in the night. 


Q. I don’t want thet. Please tell me yes or no ? 


A. The picket outside my house was not on duty 
during the day time but during the night. 


Q. Then eccording to you there was another picket. 
A. Yes, on the mein gates round the city. 


Q. Would the people be coming from those pickets or 
from some secret paths ? 

A. I have explained my position. 

Q. You wanted that information from some people 
who had come out of the city by some secret path ? 

A. I cannot definitely say, Sir, by which way they had 
come. 

Q. Had you heard anything about the conduct of the 
police between the 11th and the 19th? 

A. Yes, I had heard. 

Q. What fas the information given to you ? 


A, That is not my knowledge, but only hearsay. 


Q. It was the information which the people from the 
city gave you between the 11th and the 19th ? 


A. It was based on rumours. The information that 
I got was that the police were taking bribes. It was 
only hearsay. 

Q: Why do you hesitate in giving your deposition ? 
You did go inside the city on the 14th and there was 8 
meeting on that day ? 

A. Yes. It was I who got that meeting convened. 
It was my proposal.- 

Q. And the shops were opened on that day as a con- 
sequence of that meeting ? 

A. We influenced the shopkeepers to open their shops, 
Lut they were afraid and asked who would be responsible 
for opening their shops. 

Q. Was there a large crowd of about 2 or 3 thousand 
people outside the place where the meeting wes held? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did they want to make any representation to General 
Dyer? 

‘A. Yes. I went,outside and heard them. 

Q. Do you know what arrangements were made for 
the people that were wounded on the 13th ? 


A. No. I do not know anything because I did not go 
into the city. 

Q.. Was any complaint made about the treatment of 
the wounded ? 

A, After the 13th the people were so terrified that they 
did not even talk to each other. : 

Q. And you have got no information as to what was 
happening in the city after the 13th ? 

A. Practically nothing was happening because the 
people were so terrified. 

Q. Are you aware thet on the 11th people were being 
arrested inside the city ? 
eae I cannot say positively, I have no direct know- 

ge. 

Q. With regard to the conversation at that baker's 
shop sbout looting, is there any reason why they were 
talking so loudly, is there any reason why they gave out 
their secret that they were going to loot the National 
Bank? ° 

A. You may draw any conclusions you like. Per- 
haps you have no experience of the people of this Pro- 
vince whenever they sit in e baker's shop taking 
their meals. They usually talk on all sorta of things. 
It is in their nature to do this. 

Q. It acts like a glass of wine. 
wine people become talkative ? 
A ore say. free ase of the National Bank 
Was not @ secret at all. e le were o talki 
about that place. re cai hia 

Q. I want to know what was happening on the llth 
and 12th. Did you get any information on the 11th and 
12th that except the National Bank anybody else was 
going to be looted ? 

A. The villagers had broken the railway line ‘and from 
that I gathered that they were all bent upon looting 
Amritsar City. 

Q. Do you believe that it_was possible for a number of 
Soria to come and leot Amritsar City on the 11th and 
12th ? men 

A. It was quite possible and the Batsakhi festival 
was on the 13th, end on such occasions people come to 
Amritsar. 


Usually after a glass of 
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Q. After the 13th was it possible for any number of 
outaide villagers to come and loot Amritsar City when, 
as 8 matter of fact, on thellth, 12th and 13th more 
than 400 military could have gone inside the city ond 
made arrangements there ? 

A. I do not know whether it was possible. 


Sarpak Breram Srvau—concluded—Lata TEx CuanD Jarsi—Mr. C. Donan. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. When you heard those people talking at the baker’s 
shop about looting, did you consider their statement of s 
very serious nature ? 

A. No. It was not serious. 
in a casual way. 


I treated the matter 


LALA TEK CHAND JAINI of Jandiala. 


the President— | 

. Where do you reside ? 

. In Jullianda Grou. 

. How far outside the city is that ? 

. About 10 or 11 miles away from the city. 

. Were there any disturbances in your district ? 

. In the city only. 

. Were there any rumours as to the occurrences in 
Amritsar ? 

_ A. The news had spread. 

Q. What was the state of unrest ? Describe it in 
your own way ? 

A. The people were dissatisfied previously. 

Q. What caused discontent in your district ? 

A. The poor people were complaining of the high 
prices. 

Q. What was causing discontent to the People other 
than the poor ? 

A. The merchants and traders were angry owing to 
the new Income-Tax Act. 

Q. Were there also rumours in your district as to the 
effect of the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of rumours were circulated in your 
district as regards the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. There were two kinds of discontent about the 
Rowlatt Act in that district, the people who knew 
nothing about it owing to their lack of knowledge and the 
others who were in the know of things. They were 
discontented, because they thought that the Act was 
passed at a time when it was not opportune. 

Q. What signs of discontent were exhibited in your 
district ? 

A, The people said that the Government ought not to 
have passed this Act at such a time when the people have 
served their Government without any purpose or selfish 
end. 

Q. What action was taken by the people to indicate 
their discontent ? 

- A. The people in my village wanted to have a hartal 
on the same day as there was a hartal in other places— 
on the 6th of April. 

Q. Was there a hartal on the 6th of April ? 

A. No, Sir. Some people came to me in the evening 
of the 5th and they told me that they wanted to have 
e hartal on the 6th in this village, but because I knew 
that there were among those certain people who could 
not control themselves if any disturbance was to take 
place, I told them that it was not advisable, and if any- 
body would come forward to take the responsibility they 
may be allowed to have it, but as nobody would be 
responsible, there was no hartal. After this the people 
went away. 
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Q. At the time martial law was declared were the 
people in a very unsettled state ? 

A. It was previous to martial law—after the 10th. 

Q. Was martial law in your opinion necessary ? 

A. The display of a military force was neceszary. 

Q. Why do you say so ? 

A. I was sitting at my place on the evening of the 10th 
when I noticed a crowd of people passing by my house. 
They were shouting. I sent my man to call one of the 
crowd. One of the members of the crowd came to me. 
and I enquired from him as to what was the object of the 
crowd. He replied that people were going to Amritsar, 
because they had heard there was loot to be had at. 
Amritsar. 

Q. On any subsequent date after the 10th did you see 
any growd of men going from your district with the 
object of looting ? 

A. I took two or three men with me and stopped their 
going to the city about the same time. 

Q. What is the other incident of the 12th ? 

A. I received information at 9 in the evening on the 
12th that there were certain people outside the city with 
axes in their hands. 

Q. Did you see these men ? 

A. I sent for the head constable in charge of my village 
instantly. 

Q. Had you reason to fear that this crowd was going. 
to do damage ? 

A. I sent for him in order to go with him in his company 
to the place to see whether there was any truth in these 
things. 

Q. Did you go with him ? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you find when you arrived ? 

A. When I arrived there I did not see anybody there, 
and I enquired from the temple which is situated at that 
place. The members of the temple informed me that they 
had noticed two men sharpening their axes in the evening, 
and on enquiry I was told that they had left for Amritsar, 
so from this I concluded that there might have been 
danger. 

Q. What did you discover at the time ? 

A. This is all that I had seen. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You have said that a crowd of people were 
shouting and going to Amritsar. How many people were 
there ? 

A. About 70 or 80 men. 

Q. You were able to persuade them not to go ? 

A. Certainly. Only ‘by persuasion and by saying that 
these things which they were about to do were very dan- 
gerous for themselves. 


Mr. C. DONALD, Director of Fisheries, Dharamsala, Punjab. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Donald, you are the Director of Fisheries in the 
Punjab ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with a number of villages in or 
mear Amritsar ? 

A. No, I am not familiar with the villages near Amritsar, 
but I am familiar with the way down. -I am constantly 
going up and down that part. 


Q. In the course of your journeys to and from Amritear, 
have you had occasion to see and converse with people 
generally ? 

A. Are you referring, Sir, to the particular day ? 


Q. Not to any particular day. 
A. I am frequently doing it. 


Q. Do you know about the rumours about the Rowlatt 
Act that werecirculated ? 
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A. On the particular day in question, that is the 11th 
April, when I came down I asked the people what the 
trouble was, because I had heard nothing about it till 
I got down to Gurdaspur. There I was told that there 
was trouble in Amritear, and I questioned anybody that 
I saw as to what the trouble was, and there I heard 
certain misrepresentations. 

Q What information did you get as to the eause of 
the trouble ? 

A. It was varied, but it was more or less on the same 
lines. I heard rumours to the effect that any two or 
three people collected together can be arrested by the 
police, that nobody can get married without paying a 
tax of Rs. 5 to the Government, that if a man died, 
before his relatives could bury him they would have 
to pay Rs. 5 to Government and finally that people 
must realise that the crops belong to Government, as 
also the land, and that Government could commandeer 
‘ny part of the whole crops. There are variations but 
this was the general trend. 

Q. Did people believe these representations were the 
result of the Rowlatt legislation ? , 

A, They did, Sir. 

Q. In consequence of their belief in these statements, 
were they agitated ? 

A. They were very agitated on that day. ~ 

Q. Did they seem to be indignant or angry about 
this legislation in consequence of its having these differ- 
ent effects ? 

A, They were extremely, angry. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On what day did you come through these 
villages ? 

A. I came through on the 11th April. 

Q. In what villages did you have this conversation ? 

A. On the canal bank. I did not stop at any of the 
villages. I stopped on the canal bank where there are 
villages adjoining all round. I do not know what the 
villages are. On the canal bank there are villages going 
up and down. 

Q. Was this at one place or at several places ? 

A..1I stopped at three or four different places, I am 
not quite sure. 

Q. You stopped at three or four different places on 
the canal bank ? 

A. Yes. 2 

Q. In all how many people did you talk to? 

A. I could not tell you. I mean my questions were 


aimed at whoever happened to be there, probably 20. 


or 30. 

Q. At the,first stop, how many people did you talk 
to? : 

A. About three or four. 

Q. Who were they, Hindus or Muhammadans ? 

A. There was one Sikh. I did not know what the 
others were. I did not notice them particularly. 

Q. Can you talk their language ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you talk to them in their language ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did they tell you that the Rowlatt Act pro- 
vided for these things ? 

A. As I said, with small reservations or modifications 
here and there, that is what I heard throughout on the 
whole of my journey down. - 

Q. You began asking them what the trouble was 
about ? 4 

A. I asked them what the trouble was about in 
Amritsar. 

Q. There was no trouble in their own villages ? 

A. I did not even know of the trouble in Amritsar. 

Q. They did not tell you about the trouble in their 
own villages, and when you asked them what the trouble 
was in Amritsar, what did they say ? 

» A. As I said just now, they said the trouble was in 
the Rowlatt Act, naya ganun (new law). 

Q. Did they give any reasons for the trouble ? 

A. I got no other reasons that I can remember. 


Mr. C. Donan. 


(Continued. 


Q. They did not refer to any other event in Amritear 
except the na,a ganun? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they say that the new ganun contained the 
provisions mentioned by you ? 

A. Yes, as mentioned by me just now. 

Q. Did they tell you about this or did you ask them 
as to what they believed the ganun to be? 

A. I asked them what the trouble was about. They 
said the naya ganun. Now I am giving you a general 
idea of the whole thing. I don’t remember any parti- 
cular conversation. I asked them what this trouble in 
Amritsar was about. They replied that there had been 
trouble in Amritsar. I asked them what it was all 
due to, and they said it was the new ganun. I asked 
them what this new ganun was, and then they told me 
all that I told you now. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You started at 12 o’clock from Gurdaspur ? 

A. About 12 o’clock. 

Q. And you reached Lahore about 5 or 6 p.m.? - 

A. Probably later than that, I don’t quite remember, 
but I think it was later than that. It was fairly dark 

Q. And you went vid Aliwal and Wagha ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it would be a distance of about 85 miles 

A. No, between Aliwal and Wagha it would be about 
80 miles I think. I am not quite sure, it is about 85 
miles by the other way. F 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. How far are these places Aliwal and Wagha from 
Amritsar ? 

A. Well, a canal runs down like this; Amritear 
is over here. I have never gone across the country. 
Aliwal is a good long way. I have never been across 
the country. 

Q. What class of people were these, were they vil- 
lagers ? 

A. All villagers. 

Q. Were they going on a journey ? 

A. A good many of them seemed to be coming from 
Amritsar itself ? 

Q. You asked them that ? 

A. Some of them were coming from Amritsar, and 
others were just wandering about. 

Q. Did you stop your car to make these inquiries f 

A. I happened to stop my car to water and oil and 
things of that sort. .Whenever I stopped my car, I 
did make it a point to find out for my own edification 
as to what was going on. 

Q. They did not describe to you what happened in 
Amritsar, but they simply began to tell you what the 
Causes were ? 

A. They did tell me that they heard that Europeans 
had been killed and people had been shot. 

Q. They were not eye-witnesses themselves ? 

A. I could not tell you that. They may have been, 
but they would not have told me that if they were. 

Q. They said that all this trouble was due to the 
new ganun? 

A. One man went as far as to say “‘ sade gale fab de 
The new ganun is burning in my throat. May f tell 
you a little part of what I actually spoke to them about ? 
When I heard these versions of the new ganwn, I said 
to the fellows: ‘‘ Look here, do you believe in the repre- 
sentations of the Rowlatt Act that you have heard ?— 
I know nothing about that because I am not a lawyer, 
but do you believe these representations of the Row!att 
Act to be genuine ?” Their reply was, ‘‘ When the whole 
country is speaking of it, it must be true.” I said: 
“ Never mind of the whole country speaking of it.” but 
I asked them if from their knowledge of the British in 
India all these years, individually or collectively, they 
thought that the British Government were capable of 


-doing the things that were misrepresented to them. 


They said no. Then I replied,—I am not saying my 
exact words,—but this was a general trend of my argu- 
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ment—I said that if this was intended to be brought 
in, would it not have been brought in after the mutiny ; 
was there any necessity to bring in a rule like this when 
hundreds of their people were fighting side by side with 
ourselves. Yet they said “‘ sade gale jal de.” That is, 
burning in my throat. 

Q. Did they tell you who told them those things ? 

A. No, I asked them first of all who started those 
tumours. One old fellow turned round to me and said 
“you ought to know.” I said if I knew I would not 
have asked him. Then I asked who started this thing, 
-and they said it was all over the country. I asked them, 
can you give me an idea who started it? They said 
“no.” So I said: ‘“ Look here, there are three people 
in India who are concerned with law. The ordinary 
person knows absolutely nothing about it, and these 
three persons are (1) Judges, (2) Policemen, (3) Plea- 
ders.” I said, “Is it possible—I know nothing about 
it,—but is it possible that one of these have started 
it? It is not to the interest of the policemen or magis- 
trates to start these rumours, but there may be some dis- 
contented pleaders without a brief who may have started 
Jt.” Thereupon one man said ‘ ghatal vakil hua.’ I said 


again: ‘‘ There are three people that know the law.” 
May it be one of these? I wanted to get some informa- 
tion. 

Q. Did you ask them as to tho pleader who started 
these rumours ? Who was the pleader ? 

A, I was only asking him for information. 

Q. Did you ask him that pleaders have probably 
started the rumours and who those pleaders were ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were there any rumours round about Dharamsala 
about the Rowlatt Act ? 

-A. I did not hear them from the people. I heard 
them when I went back from my servants that those 
rumours were there. I had been on tour. I had just 
gone back, and I had not done any touring in Dharam- 
sala itself. 

Q. These rumours about which you have given details 
here were the same sort of rumours round about Dharam- 
sala as well? 

A. More or less. 

Q. You heard them from people ? 

A. I had not heard them before. I only heard from 
my servants that such rumours were going about. 


LALA VAISHNO DAS, of Majitha. 


By the President— 

Q. Where do you reside Mr. Vaishno Das ? 

A. In Majitha, District Amritsar. 

Q. Can you speak English or not ? 

A. No, Sir. S. 

Q. How far is Majitha from Amritsar city ? 

A, Eleven miles. 

Q. Was your district in a disturbed state during the 
period from the 10th to the 15th April ? 

A. It was in a state of disturbance. 

Q. Have you got some property in your village ? 

A. There is some property. 

Q. What sort of property is it ? 

A. Some cash, some ornaments and some grain. 

Q. Now during, the period of the disturbance, were 
zyou afraid that your property might be looted ? 

A. There was a danger. 

Q. Did you take any special precautions to protect 
~your property ? 

A. I employed 20 men. 

Q. How long did you employ these twenty men ? 

A. For 8 days. 

Q. During the whole of that time did you consider 
sit necessary to have special protection of your property ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your property in different mohallas, in different 
stowns ? 

A. Some of it was in the street and some in another 
Hane. 

Q. On the night of the 13th, did you hear any rumour 
<that caused you special anxiety ? 

A. In the evening I had not yet gone to take my 
-meal when people from the village informed me that 
there was an intention to commit dacoity on the village 
{Majitha). 

Q. In consequence of that rumour, did you take any 
;further precaution ? : 

A. We sat together, joined our heads together 
-and planned that every Brahman and Kshatri should 
send their young men to protect the village. ° 

Q. Were you in a state of consternation as to what 
-would happen ? 

A. As two respectable persons had informed me of 
zit, and as there was no other arrangement for guarding 
the’ village, therefore we decided that we should have 
Kshatris and Brahmans, 10 of them at each corner and 
_ crossing to guard the village. Then we began to note 
-down the names of those people whom the Kshatri and 
_Brahman families were to send for the protection of 
the village and we made no distinction between a rich 
_persoa and a poor person. All of them were to send 


their young men. At about 11, while we were still 
considering the plans, two men who were drunk, came 
driving in an ekka (a conveyance driven with one horse) 
and they caught my feet and informed me that they 
had hardly escaped that evening and there was no hope 
of their being alive. They informed me that they con- 
stituted a party of ten and they were in the vicinity of 
the garden of the Jallianwala Bagh and 8 of them had 
returned and there was no news about the remaining 
two. It was quite clear that they had been frightened 
by the firing and they could not talk properly because 
they were so frightened. 

They were drunk and they could not talk properly, 
but it was quite clear that they were very much fright- 
ened and they also said that Majitha has escaped the 


ruin. 

Q. What did they mean by Majitha having escaped 
ruin ? 

A. That Majitha had escaped looting. 

Q. Why do you assume that Majitha had escaped 
looting ? 

A. The people who had come there were all suspici- 
ous characters. 

Q. What saved Majitha from being looted ? 

A. Firing. 

Q. Then is it your opinion that by firing t! Tre* 
vented the village from being looted ? =e 

A. Yea. 

Q. What was the attitude of the village people near 
you as to sending supplies to Amritsar about this time ? 

A. A man came to me from the Tahsildar on the 
morning of the 13th who informed me on behalf of the 
Tahsildar that there was no supply for the military 
forces of vegetables and potatoes ; therefore I sent to 
him daily a supply of these things. After having re- 
ceived this message I sent for Chaudhri Ali Gauhar 
who lived at the back of my house, and who is also a 
member of the Municipal Committee. Directly, with 
the Chaudhri Ali Gauhar and the chaprassi from the 
Tahsildar, I went to one Ghulam Muhammad, a shop- 
keeper, who had recently bought 200 maunds of pota- 
toes, in order to get some supplies from him cheap, 
He had scarcely begun weighing the potatoes when 
people rushed like lightning and gathered there. The 
people told me ‘‘ we have already ruined the house of 
Lala Gopal Das ; if you send supplies to Amritsar, we 
will do the same with your house.” I told them that 
I required this supply of potatoes to send them to the 
city, but they did not let me do so. 

Chaudhri Ali Gauhar advised me to leave that place 
because there was in his opinion the danger of a dis- 
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turbance there. We left that shop, but the chaprassi 
was there. He informed me later on that he was 
threatened by the people that he would be killed if he 
insisted on taking potatoes. The chaprassi, when he 
returned from the shop, was quaking with fear. The 
idea struck me of reporting the matter to the Tahsildar. 
As a matter of fact, I did write the report but consider- 
ing that all these people belonged to the village I ab- 
stained from the idea. Then I despatched my servant 
telling him to procure these potatoes and vegetables 
somehow or other as I wanted to send them the same 
day. ; 
3. What was the objection to your sending the potatoes 
into the city ? ‘ 

A. They said that they would not let the vegetables 
go for Europeans. Then I collected some vegetables 
and despatched them through Fazil-ud-din and asked 
him to reach Rambag Gate. This Fazil-ud-din reports 
that when he was going to the city he was met by 2 
crowds who threatened that he would be subjected to 
severe loss if he insisted in taking those vegetables to 
the city. Fazil-ud-din made a pretext that he was 
taking the vegetables for my son who was a pleader 
at Amritsar, and as those people knew me as well as 
my son they let him go. In the same way by different 
routes I used to send these vegetables every day for 
3 or 4 days. 

Q. Was the feeling at that time very strong against 
Europeans ? 

A. The feeling against Europeans was bad. 

Q. For how long did that bad feeling continue ? 

A. For about 4 or 5 days. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. The information that you received in your village 
was that Majitha was going to be looted. You say 
in your statement that it was threatened to be done 
by some zamindars. Is that true or was it to be 
done only by hooligans ? 

A. There might have heen some zamindars in that 

up. 

Q. Then it is not correct to say that 300 zamindars 
were conspiring to loot Majitha ? 

A. There was no mention of zamindars. The report 
came that three or four hundred men had gathered 
together, and the majority of these people are always 
zamindars. 

Q. You said hooligans ? : 

A. Yes, people who belonged to the criminal tribe. 

Q. Why do you not call them badmashes instead of 
zamindars ? 

A. There gre hooligans in zamindars also as there are 
in Kshatris and other people. 

Q. These badmashes that you were expecting to 
attack Majitha were to come from the surrounding 
villages ? ; 

A. I cannot say exactly, but they must naturally 
come from the neighbouring villages. 

Q. Not from the city of Amritsar ? 

A. I cannot say about any people whom I have not 
seen. 

Q. What did you believe ? People were coming from 
various villages to attack Majitha? You did not 
understand that people were coming from Amritsar 
to attack the villages ? 

A. The information that I received was that a group 
of 300 or 400 zamindars was coming to loot Majitha. 


Q. What did you understand : the 300 zamindars were 
coming from the Amritsar city or from other villages? 

A. How can I say about it ? 

Q. From your knowledge of the surrounding country. 
What did you believe: were the 300 people Amritsar 
citizens coming to attack Majitha or villagers ? 

(Mr. Herbert.—If there is a zamindar, he could not 
possibly be in the city.) 

Q. Then it is not the city people that you expected ? 

A. Just possible. I cannot tell exactly whether they 
belonged to the city or not. 

Q. Zamindars cannot be in Amritsar. 
not ? 

A. Zamindars generally live in villages. There is & 
small number of them in the city. 

Q. Who were these ten people that you spoke of and 
who you were told, had gone to the Jallianwala Bagh. 
Did they belong to your village ? 

A. They belonged to Majitha. 

Q. And they had gone to Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had they gone to the Batsakhi festival ? 

A. In my opinion they went also for looting pur- 
pose. . 

Q. Do not people go from your village to Amritsar 
for. festivals ? ~ 

A. They do go. 

Q. Did they go this yecr? 

A. The two men whom I met were Muhemmadens. 

Q. I am not asking that. People from villages go to 
Amritsar for this festival ; did they go this year ? 

A. I think they went. 

Q. Did you learn from those 8 people es to what 
happened to their two friends who were with them? 
Where were the other 6? ‘3 

A. They did not come to see me; they were pessing 
by that road. 

Q. Is it your son thet was & pleader et Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did those 2 people speak to you about firing 
at the Jellienwala Teach ? ~“ - oF 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get anxious about your son who was at 
Amritser ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you teke eny steps to get news sbout your 
son on thet dey or the next day ? 

A. I despatched ® man the next morning. 

Q. Wes he sable to get to Amritsar and bring news ? 

A. The mean who went with the vegetables first of 
all brought the news. ‘ 

Q. Every day regularly your man goes to Amritsar 
with vegetables. Is it so ? 

A. I used to send every day in those days s man in 
& bamboo cart. 

Q. Whet do you mean by “those days?” Did you 
send on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th ? 

A. From the 13th it began and I used to send him 
for about 4 or 5 days. 

Q. You went to the shop to get those vegetables 


Is it correct or 


* because you wanted them cheap? 


A. Yes. 

Q. He refused to give you because you wanted them 
cheap. 

A. The rate was not yet settled and as the man was 
my own tenent I em not ine position to say anything 
ebout it. 


SARDAR SADHU SINGH, of village Khokaran, Amritsar District. 


By the President— 

Q. Where do you reside ? 

A. I live in a village named Khokaran. 

Q. How far is it from Amritsar ? 

A. Twenty miles. 

Q. In what state was the Khokaran village from the 
10th to 15th April ? 


A. The people of that village and also of the villages 
near by had bad feelings towards the Government owing 
to the Rowlatt legislation and also owing to the new 
income-tax, and incorrect rumours which were afloat. 

Q. Did you. see signs of excitement among the people 1 

A. There was 4 general talk about the Rowlatt Act 
to the effect that under that Act they could not marry 
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and there were all sorts of restrictions laid upon their 
liberty. 

Q. About the 10th or the 13th April, did the people 
‘mass together, or did they become threatening in their 
attitude ? 

A. I did not notice any crowd or any threatening, 
I only noticed 2 or 3 individuals talking to each other 
at different places when I was going round my village 
and other places. And about income-tax, they used to 
say that Government were going to take half the pro- 
duce from all the zamindars and half the income of 
other people. 

Q. About the time from the 10th to 15th April, did 
you hear any threats from the people es to looting in 
any place ? 

A. On the 11th, it was generally known that on the 
10th, Amritsar Banks had been looted, Kotwalis hed 
been burnt, stations had been burnt and several Euro- 
peans had been killed. 

Q. What opinion did that information have upon the 
villagers in the villages ? 

A. The news had a very bad effect on the people of 
my village and the adjoining villages, end there was a 
general impression that they ought to have gone there 
and also taken part in the looting. 

Q. In your opinion was the situstion in your village 
dangerous during this period ? 

A. It was dangerous. 

Q. Had people come to disregard lew end order ? 


A. They were dissatisfied with the Government that 
Government had pessed such a law. 

Q. I was referring particularly to the time between 
the 10th end the 15th ? 

A. On the 14th, I noticed that people hed heard 
about firing and martial law. 

Q. After they heard of martial law and firing did 
quiet prevail in the village ? 

A. The feelings and ideas that they hed in their minds 
of going and looting were removed. 

Q. Was there a considerable amount of unrest for 
some time after this in the village ? 

A. For about 4, 5 or 6 deys there was unrest, but 
afterwards all was quiet. 

Q. In your opinion was martial law necessery to bring 
the people to a sense of order ? 

A. At that moment it was necessary. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
* Q. You spoke ebout the various rumours regarding 
the Rowlatt Act. Were these represent.tions made 
by anyone in your village ? 

A, There was a general talk about it which I heard. 
I did not hear from any particular person. 

Q. Did you not see or know anyone making these 
representations to the people about the Rowlett Act? 

A. I do not recollect the nemes, several people did 
it. 


Q. Were there any meetings in your village ? . 
A. No meeting wes held either in the villege or in 
its vicinity. 


Q. At no time was there disorder in your village ? 

A. Neither in my village nor in the adjoining villages 
there was any disorder. Only these ideas were there. 

Q. The whole time they were quiet ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Only after they heard of the looting at Anvine 
some ofthemhadthe idea that they should share in the 
loot ? 

A. The news about the burning of these Banks and 
looting at Amritsar had affected their minds and there- 
fore there was a change. 

.  @. It was after the news from Amritear that there was 
any idea of looting. 

A. Yes, they entertained ideas about the Rowlatt Act 
before that. 

Q. That we have learnt. So far as the looting disorder 
‘was concerned, any idea about that came only after the 
news from Amritsar ? 


A. They heard that everything was to be got there, 
currency notes, cloth, etc., and so they ought to have 
gone there. 

Q. They thought they ought to have gone and shared 
it? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. This feeling disappeared after a few days ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You never went out of your village to Amritsar or 
any other place during this time ? 

A. I went to Amritsar on the 18th or 19th. 

Q. Between the 10th and 18th, you did not stir out 
of your village ? 

A. L used to go about my village and the other adjoining 
villages. 

Q. You did not observe anything unusual ? 

A. Nothing was manifest; they were only talking. 

Q. In your view martial law was necessary. You 
thought it was necessary to disabuse the people in your 
village of those ideas about looting ? 

A. It was necessary in my opinion for suppressing ideas 
of looting both in the district and the villages. Had it 
not been promulgated, there were chances of greater 
dangers. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You are the owner of village Khokaran ? 

A. Tam aresident of that village. Iam also the owner 
of that village and some others. 

Q. All the inhabitants of Khokaran and surrounding 
villages are your tenants ? 

A. 1 do not own a very large amount of land. 

Q. Did you hear anyone preaching either in your village 
or in the surrounding villages, or informing people what 
the Rowlatt Act meant ? 

A. I did not hear anybody speaking. 

Q. You did not hear anybody explaining or inter- 
preting the meaning of the Rowlatt Act to the inhabi- 
tants of your village or surrounding villages ? 

A. No, Sir. ’ 

Q. Did you make any enquiries as to from what source 
these rumours came to your village and were spread ? 

A. People who came from the city brought these news 
and it was known that they brought the news. 

Q. Did you hear it from somebody or did you hear 
yourself that the city men were detailing these news ? 
Your villagers informed you that they heard this news 
from some person who kad come from the city and 
visited the village ? 

A, I could not get hold of any. particular person who 
was responsible for the news, but people said that they 
heard it in the city ; when I asked them from whom they 
had heard, they related the name of some other person. 

Q. For the first time did you really hear any of your 
tenants or inhabitants of your village say that they 
were ready or that they were willing to go to Amritsar 
for the purpose of looting, or was this news brought to 
you by somebody ? 

A. I do not remember any particular name, but there 
was general talk about it. ; 

Q. I want to know whether you were presont when 
anybody said: ‘‘It isa pity that I was not there, and I 
am willing to go and loot.” Did you hear anybody 
giving expression to that view ? 

A. There was a talk about it, but I do not recollect the 
name. 

Q. Did you not hear yourself ? Nobody expressed the 
views in your presence ? 

A. None. 

(The witness at this stage volunteered to say some- 
thing regarding recruiting, if required.) 


By the President— 


Q. What do you know about recruiting ? 
A. Recruits from my district were not recruited by 
force. They went voluntarily ; that is all. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Anything else ? 
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A. Nothing. 

Q. Do you make any difference between the introduc- 
tion of martial law and calling in of military aid ? 

A. I do not comprehend the difference. If I am made 
to understand, I will understand. 

Q. Did people intend going to Amritsar or where? 

A. My village is situated midway between Lahore 
and Amritsar. Therefore people wanted to go both to 
‘Lahore and Amritsar as well as the stations for looting 
and obtaining money. 

Q. Between the 10th and the 15th, did you see with 
your own eyes # crowd of 100 or 200 pcople bent upon 
looting ? 

A. I did not see any crowd of that sort. 

Q. Did you see a crowd of 40 or 50 persons ? 

A, None. 

Q. Acrowd of 30 persons ? 

A. None. 

Q. A crowd of 15 persons collected together for the 
purpose of looting ? 

A. None. 

Q. Did you see a crowd of 10 persons ? 

A. No. 

Q. When is rabs gathered in your village ? 

A. Inthe month of Baisakh, and it takes some days 
in Jeth. 

Q. Were you in the habit of going every day to the 
outlying villages and leaving Khokaran 2? 

A. I used to go for about 10 or 15 days. 

Q. Especially in the month of April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the need of that ? 

A. Aslam the Honorary Secretary of the Sikh Sardars’ 
Committee in Amritsar District for the supervision of 
emigrants, Honorary Secretary of Zamindars’ Committee, 
and Honorary Assistant Collector, first grade, and Sub- 
Registrar, I considered it to be my duty to go there and 
correct the wrong information which was prevailing 
there. 

Q. I think you had sufficient influence to prevent 
people from believing those rumours after you became 
aware of the rumours and the intentions of the inhabi- 
tants of Khokaran ? 

A. In the ordinary course of things I could check, but 
I coutd not if it went beyond the ordinary. 

Q. I want to know whether you generally exercise 
influence over the inhabitants of Khokaran ? 

A, Ordinarily I could, but in exceptional cases as at 
that particular juncture, it was impossible. It was a 
very critical time and it was very hard for us. 

. ._Q. Are there a large number of badmashes in the 

Khokaran village ? 


By the President— 

Are you in practice in Amritsar ? 

. Iam a private practitioner there. 

. Were you there on the 10th ? 

« Yes, I was present at Amritsar. 

Where were you at the time firing took place ? 

. I was on the bridge. 

Would you tell us exactly what you caw ? 

. I saw that a mob was present there and they were 
saying that they must see the Deputy Commissioner and 
ask him where Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were and 
would ask for their release and if the Deputy Commissioner 
would not release them he should take them also where 
they were. They were talking matters like that. In the 
square where there is an electric post there were some 

“soldiers and come Europeans on horseback and the mob 
did not agree to return and insisted upon visiting the 
Deputy Commissioner. After 5 or 6 minutes the officers 
went back to the bridge and they then took their positions 
just near the foot bridge. The mob then advanced and 
went down the railway linc and took come stones from 
there and began to throw them on those officers. Upon 
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A. A few. 

Q. According to you what will be the number of bac- 
mashes ? 

A. About 5 or 6. 

Q. These people, who according to you were bent upor 
looting, they were not badmashes, but respectable men ? 

A. This is not the work of gentlemen, there were those 
badmashes and also some low class people. 


Q. Did you hold any meetings to disabuse the minds of 
these people ? 

A. I used to go alone. I did not hold meetings, but 
people used to gather when I used to make them under- 
stand about these things. 

Q. When did you give your statement for this com- 
mittee ? 

A. I did not give any written statement. I only 
mentioned it to Mr. Puckle 9 or 10 days ago. 


Q. For the first time you mentioned these facts to 
Mr. Puckle only 9 or 10 days ago? 

A. Yes. 7 

Q. Before that you had not mentioned it ? 


A. I mentioned to the Deputy Commissioner previous 
to mentioning to Mr. Puckle, on the 19th and 20th of 
April. 

Q. Was your statement recorded anywhere ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Who was the Deputy Commissioner to whom you 
mentioned it ? 

A. I mentioned this to Mr. Miles Irving and ‘at that 
time he only told us that we should be going ahead doing 
the same thing and they were also making other arrange 
ments. The other Sardars also had been working ir 
their own areas. 

Q. At what time did the news of the looting of Amritear 
reach Khokaran ? 

A. I do not remember the time, but it was on the 11th 
April. 

Q. The excitement subsided after the 13th ? 

A. After hearing on the 14th that martial law had been 
proclaimed, this excitement subsided, and it took about 
4 or 5 days. 

Q. Was this information given to you when you went 
out of your house early in the morning on the 11th? 

A. People who came there were giving information. 

Q. Again on the 13th you went out and somebody 
came and informed you that people were ready to loot. 
Is that so ? Was that news given to you every morning 
Can you give the names of persons who gave you this 
information cn the 11th, 12th and 13th ? 


A. I ‘do not remember the names of people. 
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this the officers fired on the mob and I then came te 
the Telegraph Office and the mob went behind. 

Q. Were you at the Telegraph Office when the mob 
came ? 

A. When that firing took place, say, after about 20 
minutes, I again went there and the mob was just des- 
troying the Telegraph office and seeing this I at once came 
back. 

Q. Were they destroying the Telegraph office ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the state of the feeling of the mob ? 

A. I cannot tell that. They wanted to see the Deputy 
Commissioner. As they threw stones on the officers I 
can say they were hostile towards Government. 

Q. Did they seem to have lost their temper ? 

A. Yes, at the time when they were refused per 
mission to see the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Did you see them doing destruction to the building 
in the town and the city ? 

A. Yes, I saw them. 

Q. Did you actually see them ? 

A. Yes, I saw them personally. 
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Q. At what time ? 

A. Between 2 and 3. I sawthe National Bank 
burning and thereafter I saw it being looted. 

Q. Did you actually see the person who set fire ? 

A. When I came to the Bank it had already been burnt. 
They did not set fire in my presence. ~ 

Q. Had you gone immediately from the Telegraph 
office to the National Bank ? 

A. After tho first firing when I came I went to Dr. 
Bashir’s placo with the wounded persons. When I 
returned from there I saw that the National Bank was 
burning. ~ 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How did you come to be with the crowd ? 

A. They passed just near my house and I went with 
them to see what was going on. 

Q. Where is your house? 

A, In Chauk Farid. 

Q. Is that near the National Bank ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the crowds passed through that streot in tho 
morning ? 

A. Yes. 

» Q. That was after you heard of the arrest of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You also joined the mob with the idea of going 
with them to the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. No. Iwent with them to see what they were doing. 

Q. Were you attending to your work when that crowd 
passed by your dispensary ? 

A. That was no time of my work. 

Q. You merely went with the crowd as a matter of 
curiosity ? 

A. I went with them to see what they were doing 
because never before had such a mob collected in 
Amritsar. 
and I wanted to see whether they were allowed to inter- 
view the Deputy Commissioner. 


Q. Before the 10th were you in touch with what was 
happening in the city ? 

A. Yes. I was in the city and I used to go to the 
meetings. 


Q. Did you know Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A. Yes, they were personal friends of mine. 

Q. You attended meetings which they addressed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been practising in Amritsar ? 

A; In Amritsar for about nine years. 

Q. You know the Rowlatt Bill agitation meetings ? 

A. I attended all those meetings and used to be there. 

Q. At those meetings did Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
incite violence ? 

A. No, They never said anything to the people to 
incite violence. 

Q. Did they at those meetings misrepresent the Rowlatt 
Act ? © 

A. Dr. Kitchlow never misrepresented the Bill but as 
the masses of people were illiterate they took it as mis- 
representing. 

Q. What he said was misrepresentation or the people 
took it as misropresentation ? 

A. Yes, the poople took it as misrepresentation. 

Q. Did they tell the mob that under the provisions of 
the Bill thoy could not marry or take out their funcrals 
and like that ? 

A. Dr. Kitchlew never said it like that. 

Q. People misunderstood what ho said ? 

A. Yes, I mean to say that the people Were unable 
to understand these political points. 

Q. I want to know, Doctor, whether the real provisions 
of tho Rowlatt Bill were not understood by the people ? 

A. The illiterate people could not understand what 
they were and sume agitators misrepresented them. 

Q. Who started these misrepresentations ? 

A. I don't know the exact names as I had no busincss 
to search after them. 
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I was really surprised to see such a big mob . 


Q. With your knowledge of the city and your acquaint- 
ance of the people with whom you were mixing, did you 
come to know who misrepresented them ? 

A. No. I had no work of that kind. : 

Q. Did you find as a fact. these misreprescntations about 
the provisions of the Rowlatt Act in the minds of the 
peuplo ? x 

A. I heard men saying that they would not be allowed 
to marry and to take out their funerals, eto. 

Q. You say peoplo in Amritsar believed that those 
were the provisions of the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. Yes, they believed so. I cannot say how they came 
to believe that. 

Q. But in fact they did believe that ? 

- A. Yes. 

Q. Was that a largo scction ? 

A. Yes, a large section. . As they were illiterate they 
belioved whatever they were told by some men but the 
educated classes did not believe them. 

Q. Did the educated classes do anything wrong? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Did they do anything to misrepresent the Rowlatt 
Act. 

A. I did not see. 

Q. “No one would bo allowed to marry,” etc., you 
know that is not a provision of the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. That I told them several times but they would not 
believe it. . 

Q. When people spoke to you what you understood to 
be the wrong impression did you tell them that thoir 
impression was wrong ? 

A. I told them that their impression was absolutely 
wrong. I told them that it was wrong that you won't 
be allowed to marry. This I did many times, 

Q. Did Drs. Kitchlew and Satyepal tell the people that 
their notion 2bout this was wrong ? 

A. No, I never heard them, 

Q. At the meetings were the provisions of the Rowlatt 
Act discussed ? 

A. The provisions were not discussed but they strongly 
protested egeinst the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. Were the people in a state of excitement owing 
to what they believed to be the provisions of the Rowlatt 
Act ? e 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Before the 10th wes there excitement amongst the 
people of Amritsar about the provisions ? 

A. There wes no such excitement before the 10th as 
appeared on the 10th. 

Q. They did not do what they did on the 10th but was 
there excitement ? 

A, Yes, there was excitement cbout the Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. Woes there excitement in the public mind over any 
other matter beside the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. On the 10th the people, ss you have told us, were 
going to the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow and you 
joined with them and you reached tho overbridge out+ 
side the Hall Gate ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You stopped there ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Now till that time when they passed through the 
city was there any disorder ? 

A, No. They were saying that both of their leaders 
had been caught. Kither they should also be kept there 
or their leaders should be released. 

Q. There was no disorder ? 

A. No. 

Q. From what you saw in the city was there any 
foeling ageinst the British ? 

A. I never heard of or saw eny such feeling against 
Europeans. But some time I saw that people had some 
hatred in their minds about the Europeans and this I 
sew from their violent speeches. Ycs, people had hatred 
ageinst Europeans. 

Q. When did you find those feelings of hatred ? 

A. When these provisions of the Act were being dis- 
cussed. ‘They raised shouts of “shame, slame.” 
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Q. Shouts of shame are quite different from hatred ? 

A. While discussing the provisions of the Act when 
the name of Sir William Vincent was taken people raised 
cries of ‘‘ shame, shame.” 

Q. People believed that the author of the Bill was to 
blame for this ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was there any definite feeling against Sir William 
Vincent ? 

A. I cannot say that there was any definite feeling 
against Sir William Vincent. 

Q. From what you observed were they against people 
individually or against @ body of European officials 
or against all the British 2? Were they against Europeans 
es Europeans or they were against the British Govern- 
ment ? : : 

A. They were against the British Government. 

Q. Before the 10th what was the stete of the minds of 
the people against the British Government itself ? 

A. The people protested against certain acts of the 
Government. 

Q. There is o great difference between the acts of the 
Government and the British Government itself. Did 
they say that they did not want British Government ? 
Was there any such feeling against the British Govern- 
ment itself before the 10th ? 

A. No, there was none. 

Q. Did you see any manifestation of such feeling 
before the 10th ? 

A. No. 

Q. I would like to know, if you can tell me, when 
there was nothing before the 10th, how do you explain 
the sudden outburst against the Europeans on the 10th ? 

A. As the leaders were caught the people had become 
excited. 

Q. Why were they against Europeans ? 

A. I cannot say why they did so. 

Q. Before the! 10th there. was no anti-Government 
foeling. I am asking you, Doctor, because you are & 
citizen of Amritsar. Do you assign any reason why on 
the 10th suddenly this manifestation against Europeans 
took place ? 

A. I cannot say why they did like that. 

Q. On the bridge the crowd was prevented from going 
further ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing they had been allowed to cross the bridge, 
what do you think would have happened ? i 

A. They ‘might have done something wrong or they 
may not have done anything. I cannot say. 

Q. What is your opinion after you had seen the state 
of the crowd ? 

A. In 1907 when Ajit Singh and Amba Pershad were 


“Garrested a similar crowd collected and broke into the 


Post Office. Before they had done anything we could 
not imagine that they would do something wrong. 

Q. Don’t take us to 1907. We want to know of what 
you saw of the crowd with whom you were in the morning. 
Supposing that they had been allowed to cross to the 
Deputy Commissioner's bungalow what would have 
happened ? 

A. When they began to throw stones I became certain 
that they would do mischief. 

Q. The stones were not thrown before they were pre- 
vented. Were not the stones thrown after they were 
prevented ? 

A. They wanted to go up to the bridge and from there 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s house and they were not 
allowed to do so, and it was then that they began to 
throw stones. 

Q. If they had not been prevented what do you think 
would have happened ? 

A. I cannot understand. At the very moment they 
were prevented they began to throw stones. 

Q. If they had not been prevented it was just possible 
that they would not have thrown stones ? 

A. It was just possible. 

Q. In your opinion if they had been allowed to go, 
they might have began to throw stones ? 
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A. It wes possible. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the crowd was in 
such an excited state of mind that the least provocation 
would have resulted in an outburst ? 

Yes. 
Then the firing took place ? 
Yes. 


When did the firing take place ? 

When I came back with the crowd. 

They returned from that place ? 

Yos. 

. Did you still continue to remain with them ? 

. I came with thom and I again returned. 

. That crowd went to the other side of the Bridge ? 
. A part of that and not all of them. A part of 
them went to the railway station. We came to the 
city. 

Q. When you came to the city the crowd was with 
you? 

A. A part of that crowd. 

Q. How many were they ? 

A. I cannot say. They might be 1,000. 

Q. When you came back to the city to what place did 
those 1,000 people go? 

A. They went to Katra Kanahiyan and then to Dr. 
Bashir’s house to treat the patients at his house. 

Q. There were two wounded persons with you ? 

A. We all wont to Dr. Bashir’s house and there the 
two wounded persons were treated. 

Q. Were you there when the wounded persons were 
treated ? 

A. I was still there when the wounded persons were 
treated. Men from different parts were passing through 
the Hall Bazar and persons in large number were passing. 

Q. You mean other crowds were also passing and going 
to the Hall Bazar? is 

A. They wereat that time excited at sce’ng their wound- 
éd persons and wero saying “ Now bring the Deputy Com- 
missioner, we will tear him into piocos, and like that.” 

Q. When they saw the wounded they got more excited? 

A. Yes, they wore saying that innocent men had 
been killed and that they now must goto the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Europeans and do this and that. 

Q. This was said by the crowd that was passing through 
the streets ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the state of the people that were with 
you? 

A. They wero also very much excited. 

Q. Were they saying the same thing ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you not tell them anything or did you make 
an attempt to pacify them ? 

A, No. 

Q. Were you excited ? 

A. No. : i 

Q. You ought to have pacified them ? 

A. I was not in a position to pacify them. They 
would not listen to anybody. 

Q. Did they then dispersé ? 

. Yes, they dispersed. 

Where wero you then? 

. I was at Dr. Bashir’s house. 

Where did they go? 

To different directions. 

How did they disperse ? 

I don’t know. 

From Dr. Bashir’s house where did you go ? 

. From there I went again to the Hall Bazar. 

a Did you go past the National Bank and other 

? 

A. Yes, I saw tho National Bank. 

Q. Was it burning when you reached the National 
Bank ? : 

__A. It was already on firo and some people wore stand- 
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A. Had the murders of the Manager and the 
Accountant already taken place ? 
A. Yes, 
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Q. Waa there a large crowd ? 

A. There was no large crowd. People had gone 
away. 

Q. What did you see next after that? 

A. I kept standing there. A few people were there. 
Q. How long ? 

A. Say for about half an hour. 

Q. What was then happening ? 

A. Those few people also went away. 

Q. Who? ; 

A, Those who were standing. All the bazar was 
clear. ‘e 

Q. In what time ? 

A, There was nobody in half an hour. 

Q. Was there any police or military ? 

A. There was no police, nor military. 

Q. The National Bank was burning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. People had gone away ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did you see after half an hour? Did any 
people attempt to put out the fire? : 

A. No. 

Q. Wero people looting the godown of the National 
Bank ? 

A. When all the bazar was clear and a mob was stand- 
ing in the next chauk, at that time that mob came into 
the Bank and began looting it. 

Q. The mob which looted the Bank, was it the same 
mob or was it a different mob ? 

A. I cannot say, it may be the same mob. 

Q. Did you see the Town Hall on fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was after the looting of the Bank had taken 
place ? 

A. I went to the Bank first and when I was returning 
some minutes after I saw that flames were coming out 
from the Town Hall. I first saw the National Bank 
and a short time after I saw the looting of it and there- 
after I saw the Town Hall burning. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to prevent people doing 
that sort of things ? 

A. No. 

Q. From there you went home? 

A. I went home at about 5. 

Q. What were you doing all that time at the National 
Bank ? . 

A. I kept standing there in the bazar. 

Q. What was your object in standing thero ? 

A. Only to see what the people were doing. 

Q. Then you went home ? 

A, Yes. < 

Q. Did you stir out again that night ? 

A. Yes, I came out again. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A. I saw people sa\ing that their innocent people 
had been killed. This would bring about bad results 
and the Government would be ruined. Ordinary people 
were saying that. 

Q. They were in groups in the strects ? 

A. Yes, they were talking like that. 

Q. Do you know what happened on the 11th ? 

A. Yes, I was with the funeral processions on that 
day. They went from Khair-din’s mosque to Sultan- 
wind. 

Q. Were there large gatherings ? 

A. Very large. 

Q. Many thousands ? 

A. Yes, many thousands. 

Q. There were both Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you join them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In those precessions what were the crowds saying ? 

A. They were not saying anything in particular. 
They wore saying “ Hindu-Musalman ki jai.” They 
were saying Kalimah and they were saying Ram Ram. 

Q. Were they saying anything about Government or 


Europeans ? 
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A. With the processions they were not saying anything 
at all. But when the processions started they were saying 
they had killed our men. 

Q. From where did they start ? 

A. From Khair-din’s Mosque 
bodies were lying. 

Q. What did they say? 

A. They did not say anything but before the proces- 
sions started some gentlemen, for instance Khwaja 
Ghulam Yasin, Syed Budhe Shah, Lala Duni Chand, 
Lala Kesho Ram and two or three more came and said 
that Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner, had 
ordered that the funcrals be taken out at an interval of 
15 minutes cach and that not more than 8 men should 
accompany a funeral. The mob said that they won’t 
agree to this in any case. The Government might do 
whatever they liked. They might fire them to death 
and we will all go to our funcrals, ¢.e., the martyrs of our 
nation. At the same time they were saying that at 
Lahore an Indian army had occupied the Fort and the 
Anarkali. And at the samo time some people were 
talking and saying that at Lahore an Indian army had 
occupied the Fort and at Anarkali the European army 
had been defeated by the Indians and they bad soda 
water bottles which they used as bombs. 

Q. Who said this? . 

A. Common people in the mob there. 

Q. Not any one you named ? 

A, No. 

Q. The gentlemen you named were persuading the 
people to obey the orders of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. Yes, but nobody was obeying them, and attempts 
were made to assault them and they ran away. 

Q. The crowd would not take their advice and turned 
on them ? 

A. Yos, and they ran away. 

Q. Then the processions were not guided by any of 
these leading men? 

A. No; Pandit Kashi Ram was with them. 

Q. What happened ultimately, were the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner obeyed or not ? 

A. At that time they were not. 

Q. When wero they obeyed ? 

A. Up to the 13th there was no sign of the Govern- 
ment in Amritsar city. 

Q. Thon you know that the water supply and the 
electric light were cut off, when was that ? 

A. Yes, I came to know it on the 11th. 

Q. Your own lights must have been cut off ? 

A. I have no connectior#in my house. 

Q. And your water supply ? 

A. I have a well in my house. 

Q. You came to know that the water supply was cut 
off on the llth? 

A. Yes, on the 11th morning. 

Q. On the 11th and 12th there was no sign of any 
authority ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was no police ? 

A. No police. 

Q. No military ? 

A. No military. 

Q. On the 11th and 12th did not the police and military 
come into the town? 

A. No, I don’t think they did. 

Q. On the 12th various people were arrested in the 
city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For that purpose the military and the police must 
have come into the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then I do not follow you when you say on the 
11th and 12th there was no police or military. 

A. They only came in and arrested them and took 
them away. 

Q. On the 11th and 12th how was order maintained ? 

A. There was no order on the 11th; a meeting was 
held and some three or four hundred long sticks of bam- 
boo were purchased and the people were wandering about 
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the bazar saying “‘ Re careful and take care of your 
house.” 

Q. On the 11th a meeting was held at which volunteers 
were appointed ? 

A. Yes, members of the Satragraha were asked to 
keep order. 

Q. And you said they moved about the city saying 
what ? 

A. They were saying ‘“‘ You should take care of your 
houses and you should bo careful.” 

Q. They shouted in the same way as the pahrawalas 
do? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did they maintain order in that manner ? 

A. Yes, there was order, but there was a danger from 
those who were guarding the city. I could not see the 
rest of the town, but in my mohalla I saw that these 
guards were all badmashes, and I think in all the town 
it was like that, and in that case there was a danger 
that they might loot the inhabitants and the houses. 
The chauk of Farid is a bad part of the town and the 
men of that part aro badmashes and they had sticks in 
their hands and were shouting in the bazar that you 
should be careful, and I may say that up to midnight 
I could not sleep. 

Q. There must be a certain number of badmashes 
about the town in that state of things, but do you sug- 
gest that the Satyagraha volunteers were badmashes ? 

A. I do not think these badmashes were Satyagraha 
volunteers. I do not think the members of the Sulya- 
graha would be like these badmashes who had no interest 
in any movement, social or political. 

Q. About these Sutyagraha volunteers, they were 
people regularly on the roll of the Salyagraha organiza- 
tion ? 

A. I did not see the roll of the Satyagrahis and their 
list. 

Q. Were you present at this meeting on the 11th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who convened this meeting ? 

A. As far as I came to know from the proceedings, 
that meeting was not convened by anybody, but Dholan 
Das and Sheikh Sadik Hussain and some other men came 
to Dr. Bashir, who was Secretary of the Sulyagrahis, 
to say the hartal should be terminated in the morning 
and the shops should be opened. 

As the people had no other work to do except to walk 
in the bazars, more than 20,000 people assembled there. 

Q. At the meeting ? 

A. No, just in front of I. Bashir’s house. Some 
500 men were allowed in and then the main gate was shut. 

Q. At this meeting was a resolution passed ? 

A. No. 

Q. Or was any determination come to that the hartal 
should be ended ? 

A. Yes, it was stated by Dr. Bashir and Bugga and 
somebody else that if Government gave a guarantee 
that it would not take any steps in regard to what had 
happened they should early in the morning open the 
shops. But Dholan Das said, ‘‘ We cannot give you this 
assurance,” and so they did not agree to the proposal 
and these people went away. 

Q. Then do you know the events that happened on 
the 13th? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. On the 13th you know that a proclamation was 
issued prohibiting meetings ? 


A. Yes. - 


Q. You know that a meeting was held at Jallianwala 
Bagh ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were not present there ? . 


A. No. 

Q. After the 13th was the city perfectly quiet ? 
A. I left Amritsar on the 14th. 

Q. And how long were you absent ? 

A. I came back on the 22nd April. 

Q. When you returned you found the city quiet ? 
A. Yes, at that time it was quiet. 


Q. Was order perfectly restored ? 

A. Yes, at that time people were much terrified. 

Q. Terrified by what? 

A. I cannot say by what. They were not doing what 
they were doing on the llth, 12th and 13th. 


Q. To all purposes the people looked about normal ? 
A. Yes, they were all doing their daily business. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You said that Dr. Kitchlew, when he addressed 
the meetings at Amritsar, did not explain the Rowlatt 
Bill to the people, but protested against it. What 
reasons did he give for protesting against it ? 

A. He quoted certain sections and said that if these 
Bills were passed a man who was arrested would not be 
allowed to produce a pleader and would not be allowed 
to plead against the orders of the Court, and the rights 
of the people would be lost. Dr. Kitchlew never said, 
T at least never heard him saying, that people would not 
be allowed to marry and would not be allowed to take 
their funerals in the graveyard without an escort. 

Q. He quoted: certain sections ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said you joined the crowd that was going up 
to the Deputy Commissioner's house in the first instance 
and they were saying: ‘ We will set our leaders free.” 
Did they say how they proposed to set them free ? 


A. That I cannot say; they said: ‘‘ We will ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to set our leaders free, or to take 
us with them.” 

Q. They did not make any threats as to what would 
happen ? 

A. No, at that time they did not make any threats, 
but soon after they began to throw stones. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. On the first morning were they bare-headed and 
bare-footed with lathis in their hands ? 

A. Bare-footed but not bare-headed. 

Q. And no lathis? 

A, No lathis. : 

Q. Up to the time of stone-throwing you did not hear 
any member of the crowd saying that they would tear 
the Deputy Commissioner to pieces ? It was subsequent 
to the firing taking place ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Were you a leader of Amritsar city like Dra 
Kitchlew and Satyapal ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever incite people to have recourse to 
violence ? Did you ever incite the mob to kill or damage 
any property ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever spread any false rumours ? 

A. No. 

Q. You were a friend of Dr. Bashir ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew intimately Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. 
Satyapal ? 

A. Yes. 

* Q. And you helped the two wounded that were shot 
at the first bridge ? 

A. Yes, I chloroformed them. 

Q. Was an attempt made by the police to get you 
implicated ? 

A. Yes, I was called when I returned from the out 
station. 

Q. My only question is, was an attempt made by the 
police to implicate you in this riot ? 

A. I do not know, but I was called to the police station 
and asked something of this; after that I was never 
called. 

Q. On the 1lth the dead bodies were at Khair-din’s 
Mosque ? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. Those dead bodies were ultimately buried outside 
the Sultanwind Gato ? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. That. was the order of the Deputy Commissioner 
that they should be buried outside the city beyond the 
Sultanwind Gate ? a 

A. Yes, I heard that, I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. People came and informed you that that was the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were present when the dead bodies were 
burned ? 

A. No, I was just standing some hundred yards away. 

Q. You are the only Dr. Fauq in Amritsar, or is there 
any one else ? 

A. No, I am the only one. 

Q. Was any effort made by Dr. Bashir and Dr. Kitch- 
lew and Dr. Satyapal many. months previous to the 10th 
of April to bring about Hindu-Muhammadan unity ? 

A. In some meetings such speeches were delivered. 


Q. But you do not know whether any genuine effort 
was made by them ? 

A. I do not know of any particular effort, but generally 
in these meetings speeches were made to that effect. 

Q. Are you a Satyagrahi ? 

A, No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you were the principal person 
who was accused by the police for circulating false 
rumours which you now put into the mouths of the mob ? 

A. No. 

Q. I will read out to you a statement made by Hansraj, 
who was the approver in the Conspiracy case, see if it is 
correct ? 

A. Yes, I know Hansraj well. 

.Q. He stated “‘ The bodies were taken up and we went 
towards Sultanwind. Chaudhri Bugga, Narain Das 
Khanna, Rattan Chand Mahasha—he is a witness in 
this case ? 

A. I know what kind of witness he is. 

Q. ““ And Nasir Muhammad, Hakim of Khotawali, 
Galli, Katra Kanhaiya, Dr. Fauq, and Dr. Bashir, Ghulam 
Muhammad, poet, and myself were making arrangements 
and taking the crowd along.” Is that true ? 

A. No, I was not making arrangements. 


Q. ‘“When we reached the graveyard the Hindus 
and Muhammadans said their prayers at one place. 
The Muhammadans brought wood to burn the Hindus 
on being instructed by Dr. Fauq and Dr. Bashir.” Is 
that true? 

A. No. 

Q. “While passing Katra Kanhaiya, Dr. Fauq said 
that he had received good news of the Lahorewala Lat 
being killed and that the Lahore Fort was in the hands 
of Indians. The people on hearing this got very excited 
and began to cry out aloud the jais for Dr. Kitchlew, 
Dr. Bashir and Gandhi, and Dr. Satyapal” ? 


A, That is false, I never passed Katra Kanhaiya at 
the time. A 

Q. I only read out to you the statement of the ap- 
prover Hansraj and I want you to state whether that 
statement is true or false, that you were implicated by 
Hansraj as having done these things ? 

A. No, I did not do what he says. 

Q. Are you aware that Dholan Das is considered to 
be a Government man? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know whether he was considered by 
the mob of Amritsar to be a Government man ? 


A. The mob said he was, but I have no personal 
knowledge. 

Q. You were present at that meeting and said (or is 
it not true), that it was Dholan Das that suggested 
that volunteers should be called and arrangements should 
be made to keep watch and ward that night ? 

A. I do not remember that Dholan Das said this. 


Q. And that a sub-committee was appointed for this 
purpose consisting of Lala Dholan Das, Todar Mal, 
Duni Chand, Dr. Bashir, Kesho Ram, Vakil, Chaudhri 
Bugga and Ratan Chand ; is that true or not ? 

A. For what ? 


Q. That no crimes should be committed in the night 
time. You said you were present and Satyagrahis were 
appointed ; was this committee appointed ? 

A. This sub-committee was proposed, but not ap- 
proved. 

Q. Is it not a fact that it was Lala Dholan Das who 
suggested that this arrangement should be made ? 

A. I do not remember that he moved it. 

Q. I would like to know whether this statement is 
correct according to your memory. The approver has 
said that Lala Dholan Das said o large number of Jats 
were inside the city, and that volunteers should be sent 
out in the night for intizam? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Was there any speech made by Dina Nath on the 
11th at the mosque ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was not the purport of the speech that work should 
be done with soul force as they had no arms? That if 
bullets were fired at them they should receive them on 
their breasts ? 

A. I did not hear these words. 

Q. You heard something different ? 

A. No, he was far away and his voice could not come 
to me. 

Q. About the Ram Naumi affair, was not the union 
brought about by Drs. Kitchlew, Bashir and Satyapal ? 

A. There was much union, but I do not know how 
it was brought about. s 

Q. Do you think it was genuine or false ? 

A. It was not genuine. 

Q. Why do you say so ? . 

A. Four or five days after there were no signs of that 
union ; 80 I say it was not genuine. 

Q. How did you find that out, there were no signs ? 

A. That day Hindus and Muhammadans were both 

drinking water together and eating sweetmeats. On the 
12th and the morning of the 13th they were doing that 
before the proclamation of martial law. I have got 
certain Hindu friends and they were doing the same 
thing on the Ram Naumi day. : 

Q.And on the 13th you offered them food and drink 
and they refused ? - 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then at these meetings that were held at different 
times was ever, according to you, sedition preached ? 

A. No; I cannot say that sedition was preachell, but 
those speeches and poems and all that were going on 
were violently exciting. 

Q. Is it not a fact that on account of some very strong 
recommendations you were saved from being arrested 
after Hansraj had deposed that you were one of the 
leaders and taking a prominent part ? 

A. It is absolutely wrong, I never went to anybody 
for my recommendations. 4 

Q. Were not people arrested on the 11th ? 

A. I don’t know. ¢ 

Q. Were you given Sny notices of martial law on the 
13th ? Did you see them ? - 

A. No, I was at that time standing in Hall Bazaar, 
and I heard what was preached. As I went early in the 
morning on the 14th out of the station, how could I 
get those notices ? 

Q. I am talking of the 13th ? 

A. On the 13th I got a notice and they were distri- 
buted among the people. 


Q. Were you present ? 

A. Yes, I was present at the time the notices were 
distributed. 

Q. Is it not a fact that on the 12th a meeting was 
announced to take place on the 13th ? 

A. On tho 12th at 4, a meeting was slready held at 
Top Katika and in the evening I came to know that 
on the 13th a meeting would be held in Jallianwala 
Bagh. 4 

Q. Were you present at that mecting of the 12th at 
4PM. ? 

A, Yes, I was there, 
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Q. At any rate, this Hansraj said a meeting would be 
held in Jallianwala Bagh at 4 p.m. the next day ? 

A. He said a meeting would be held when a letter 
from Dr. Kitchlew would be read by his wife. 

Q. Was it falsely given out by this Hansraj that 
either on the 12th or 13th Messrs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
would address the crowd ? 

A. Yes, it was falsely given out. 

Q. There was a hartal on two days. Was it in your 
opinion spontaneous ? Nobody was coerced or threatened, 
the shop-keepers were asked to close their shops ? 

A. Yes. They closed their shops; but some of them 
wanted to open their shops. But they were not allowed 
by some of the badmashes to open their shops. 

Q. How many ? 

A. A fruit-seller with a basket had begun to sell his 
fruit in the chauk, when some 5 or 6 persons came and 
threw away all his fruits, and after giving him two or 
three slaps told him that as all the shops in the city 
were closed, why did he sell his things ? 

Q. On what date was this ? 2 

A. It was on the 12th. 

Q. I am talking of the 30th March and 6th April. 
Did you see any such thing going on on the 30th and 
6th? 

A. Yes. At that time the tongawalas were forced 
not to hire out their tum-tums. I was going to the 
railway station and I took a tonga from Hall Bazar 
and on the way some 20 men came and caught the horses 
and asked the tongawalas to go back. Iwas then forced 
to come down and had to go on foot. 

Q. Was there hartal on the 6th ? 

A. Yes. There was a general hartal. 

Q. Did you see any such force used on the 6th ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. You are an assistant of Dr. Bashir who had been 
sentenced in the conspiracy case. How many years did 
he get ? 

A, Perhaps 6 years. 

Q. He was first sentenced to death ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then notwithstanding that you are a friend of 
Dr. Kitchlew, you still ask the Committee to believe 
that on the hartal day you were forcibly made to alight 
from the tonga ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. How is it, that if you are not one of the leaders of | 


the crowd, you were present at every important meeting ? 

A. I have got interest to see these things. 

Q. As a philosopher ? 

A. That is my taste. 

Q. Were you not afraid of being molested by the 
crowd ? 

A. I had not done anything wrong, why should I be 
afraid ? I was not telling the crowd to do that. 

Q. According to you if anybody interfered with the 
crowd there was no chance of his being molested, leaving 
aside Europeans ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether any military came inside 
the town on the night of the 13th ? 

A. No. I do not remember. 

Q. Do you remember at what press these notices were 
printed ? 

A, No. 

Q. The Electric Press is inside the city ; it is not in 
the Civil Lines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was nothing to prevent the Electric Press 
prifting these notices on the 11th ? 

A. If the electric supply was cut off how could the 
Press print these notices ? 

Q. Therefore the notices that were circulated and 
published were not printed at the Electric Press ? 

A. It might have been so. 

Q. Are there any other presses ? 

A. Yes. There are many presses in the city. 

Q. In the Civil Lines ? 

A. There are none, 


Q. Therefore any notices that were printed were 
printed inside the city ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. Do you know that a large number of people were 
arrested—how many, can you give me an idea ? 

A. I never went to the Police to find out these things. 

Q. Do you know if any bribery and corruption was 
prevalent during these days ? 

A, No. I don’t know. I simply heard. 

Q. What did you hear ? 

A, That the police took bribes, but I have got no 
personal knowledge, And I heard that a great amount 
had been collected in bribes. 

Q. Do you know that a large number of traders from 
Katra were brought to the Kotwali and made to remain 
there for the whole day ? 

A. L heard so. I did not see them. 

Q. Do you know how many persons were made to 
crawl? As you are very fond of seeing what was hSppen- 
ing you must know ? 

A. No. I don’t know. 

Q. When you came back on the 22nd d April were you 
afraid of the part that was ascribed to you by Hans- 
raj? Why did you leave this city ? 

A. I was never made afraid by such false things. I 
left the city because there was a marriage ceremony of 
my sister at Batala. 

Q. On the 12th you say there was no visible authority. 
What did you do? You did not see any police inside 
the city ? 

A. On the electric post there were some posters affixed. 
Upon these posters were some words of an exciting 
nature. For instance, on one poster the following wis 
written : “Oh people, if Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew 
had been killed, we will get four times as large than 
those who had been killed. Come and help us. Our 


_ leaders have been killed.” 


I saw such like posters on different electric posts begin- 
ning from Hall Bazar and passing through Katra. 

Q. On the 12th you went round the city in the morning 
and saw these posters. You know the wording of these 
posters very well. How many times did you read them ? 

A. I have brains to remember these things. 

Q. Did you see anything else ? 

A. I heard people talking that Lahore Fort had been 
taken. 

Q. Except these seditious posters there was nothing 
unusual ? 

A. That was unusual—people wandering in the bazar 
without any work. 

Q. Was it not hartal day ? 

A. I think a hartal unusual. 

Q. On the 12th ? 

A. Yes, there was aharial. | 

Q. There was a hartal and people were wandering about 
and you saw nothing glse beyond those posters, and on 
these two grounds you say that there was no authority 
in Amritsar city ? 

A. I have already said that the people were saying 
that the Lahore Fort had been taken. 

Q. You were inciting the people ? 

A. No, I was not ; I was only seeing the people. 

Q. Then was this the first time you heard this and 
similar misrepresentations in the city? Or did you 
hear these things previously too ? 

A. That was the first time. 

Q. How many months before did you hear these 
rumours ? 

A. These rumours were spread on the 10th and 11th 

Q. Not before that ? How many months previous to 
the 10th of April ? 

A. I first began to hear them about the middle of 
February. 

Q. You were not able to find out who was responsible 
for these rumears ? 

A. No. There was no particular man. 

Q. Were you able to find out whether these rumonrs 
were only confined to Amritsar or were they spread all 
over the country ? 
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A. When I went to Batala in March I heard these 
rumours too. 

Q. From the middle of February ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before the stones were thrown by the mob and 
before they were fired upon, you did not hear the mob 
saying anything from which you could infer that they 
would go and molest the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. No; I did not hear any remark, but when these 
officers retreated from the bridge the mob gave cheers 
and shouted “ Daur gaya, daur gaya.” [He has run 
away.) 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. When General Dyer’s proclamation was being read 
out on the 13th prohibiting meetings being held was 
there any counter-proclamation announced ? 

A. At that time people said they may do whatever 
they like, but we must hold a meeting at Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

Q. When? 

A. Before the meeting on the 13th. 


Q. You took two of the wounded to Dr. Bashir’ s house. 
Is that anywhere in the vicinity of the Municipal Zenana 
Hospital ? 

A. No. That is another side. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You say that when the proclamation prohibiting 
the meeting was read out the people said: ‘‘ Let them 
do what they will, we will hold a meeting.” At what 
place did you hear this ? 

A. I heard the proclamation near the Kotwali, and 
when the procession proceeded forward some young 
gentlemen spoke these words. 

Q. You heard this at the Kotwali ? 

A. Near the Kotwali. 

Q. You were present only when the proclamation 
was read out near the Kotwali ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And after the party had proceeded to some dis- 
tance one gentleman told you this ? 

Q. Not one. There were some twenty or twenty-five 
men who made this remark. It was a general remark 
made by them all. 
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At Lahore, Thursday, the 19th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon‘ble Mr. W. F. Rice, €.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Major-General Sir Georce Barrow, X.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jacar Nagayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sara. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suntan AnMap Kaan. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Brigadier General BR. E. H. DYER, 0.B., Commanding 45th Brigade. 


By the President— 

Goneral Dyer, were you in April in command of the 
45th Brigade? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you in Jullundur when you heard of the 
disturbances in Amritsar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you ascertain that a military force had been 
sent from Jullundur to Amritsar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When was that force sent? 

A. On the night of the 10th and llth. It was 1 
o’clock in the morning of the 11th April. 2 
Q. But prior to that a small force had been sent? 
A. Yes, a small force had been sent prior to that. 

Q. Then on the 10th, did you receive a telegram 
from Lahore saying that trouble had arisen in Amritsar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In consequence of that trouble, was a force sent? 

A. A force was sent. 

Q. That force consisted of 100 British and 200 
Indians? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was that not somewhat in excess of what you 
had been asked to send? 

A. As far as I remember, it was in excess of what 
they had asked me to send; I sent more Indian troops. 

Q. Why did you send the troops in excess? 

A. From what I heard it seemed the position was 

. Very dangerous. I had a very large force at Jullundur 
which could have been easily spared, but I thought no 
harm would be done if I sent some more troops than 
had been asked for in view of the situation. Amritsar 
was also in my command then. 

Q. A little after 5, did you get a further telegram 
explaining the situation at Amritsar and informing you 
of the murder of certain Europeans? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After that, I think the troops left by 1 in the 
morning of the 11th? 

A. Yes, 1 o'clock, I think it was, 1 o'clock in the 
morning as far as I remember. 

Q. That was after both the telegrams were received? 

A. Yes, after both the telegrams were received. 

Q. At the time the troops left, in what state was the 
communication between Amritsar and Jullundur? 

A. We had to wire in a roundabout way as far as L 
can remember because the ordinary telegraph had been 
cut. We had to go to the railway station and we got 
through in a roundabout way. 


Q. Then on the 11th, about 2 p.m., did you reccive 


a telogram asking you to proceed personally to 
Amritsar? 


A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. With what object? 

A. It was under my command, and the Divisional 
Commander perhaps thought that I ought to be there. 


Q. Did you see the Commissioner at Jullundur, snd 
after seeing him come to the conclusion that you ought 
te proceed to Amritsar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you go by motor car? 

A. Yes, I went by motor car, 

Q. When did you arrive at Amritsar? 

A. I could not say exactly. I think it was about 9 
or 9-30, it was night time anyway. 

Q. At that time the headquarters of the Amritsar 
garrison was at the Amritsar railway station? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Plomer? 

A. They were both at the Railway Station. 

Q. Did you have a conference with them in the rail- 
way camp? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What information did you receive from Mr. Miles 
Irving? 

A. He said he could not deal with the situation any 
longer, that it was beyond all civil control, and that I 
could take matters in hand. 

Q. I would like you to explain to me what you 
understood your position to be in consequence of Mr. 
Miles Irving's request to you? 

A. Roughly speaking, I understood the position to 
be that civil law was at an end and that military law 
would have to take its place for the time being. 

Q. Is there any provision for such a situation on the 
assumption that martial law was not to be proclaimed? 

A. A situation may arise like that. It was necessary 
for me to act without the actual deciaration of war or 
mattial law. 

Q. But as long as the civil authority exists in a 
town, are you not in the position of giving them assist- 
ance rather than of superseding them? 

A. In ordinary cases, yes; but in the extraordinary 
case it was handed to me, the power was placed in my 
hands. 

Q. Was it your opinion that that relieved you of any 
necessity of consulting Mr. Miles Irving as the civil 
authority in tho district? 

A. I think it relieved me of that. At the same time 
I did consult him as far as.l remember on all ques- 
tions. 

Q. Now, did you on the 11th proceed into the city? 

A. Yes, I went at night. It may have been the 
1ith by that time or the 12th; it was on that night. 

Q. You proceeded then to the Kotwali and saw Mr. 
Ashraf Khan? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After you saw Mr. Ashraf Khan, did you return 
$2 the station? 

A. Yes, Sir. I brought him back. 


Q. Was there a further conference then held? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
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Q. Then did you during the night proceed to re- 
organize your troops? 

A. I re-organized niy troops. 

Q. On what lines? 

A. I thought the pickets were too strong, and I 
wanted a larger striking force in case of necessity, so T 
did what I thought was right from a military point of 
view as regards re-organizing the troops. I did not 
think the railway station was good place for head- 
quarters. I thought Ram Bagh would be better. 

Q. Had you personally gone to the Kotwali that 
night? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see any sign of the mob? 

A. There was no mob, but I think, as far as I can 
recollect, I saw the fires smouldering there still. 

Q. Then did you after the second conference resolve 
to remove your headquarters to Ram Bagh? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

@. Is that in the city itself? 

A. No, Sir. It is near the city, not very far from the 

* city. 

a Then later, on the morning of the 12th, did you 
proceed through the city with a column of all the avail- 
able troops? : 

A. We went round the city towards Sultanwind Gate 
and then I proceeded through the city from there. 

Q. What military force had you? Did it consist of 
125 British and 810 Indians and two armoured cars? 

A. Yes, Sir. That is about right. 

Q. Did you proceed through the city to the places 
where you got reports as to mobs collecting? 

A. There was a mob at the Sultanwind Gate. We 
had alittle difficulty in dispersing them. They would 
not go away. So I considered the advisability of open- 
ing fire on them. I thought it would not be quite 
right and that perbaps I had better issue a proclama- 
tion personally before I took that drastic measure. 

Q. Were you in touch with any aeroplane at this 
time? . i 

A. No, Sir. There was an aeroplane reporting now 
and then, but it was not actually under my command. 
It usually came from Lahore. 

Q. That aeroplane which had come from Lahore gave 
you reports as to the situation of the crowds in the 
town and the city? 


A. Yes, Sir, they gave me all the information about 


what was going on. es 

Q. On the occasion of this march through the city, 
in what condition did you find it as regards the crowds 
and so on? 

A. I found them very insolent, Sir. y 

Q. In. what respect did they show their insolence? 


A. They were shouting the ery of Hindu-Musalman 
ki jai. I asked them to go away, but they would not 
move off, and a certain number of people spat on the 
ground as we passed along on various occasions which 
was noticed by my Brigade-Major. 

Q. Did you see any act of violence committed on 
that occasion? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. During that day, were certain arrests made by 
the police? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they made under military protection? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. You referred to 8 proclamation.” I think vou had 
a proclamation prepared which appears in the Appendix 
to the report which you sent to the Gencral Staff on 
the 25th August? 


A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Referring to that proclamation, I see it is in the 
following terms :—‘‘ The inhabitants of Amritsar are 


hereby warned that if they will cause damage to any 
property or will commit any acts of violence in the en- 
vironments of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted 
that such acts have been committed in the Amritsar 
City itself and the offenders will be punished accord- 
ing to military law. All meetings and gatherings are 


* Vide Appendix No. 11, Proclamation No, 1, notice page 212. 
VOL, IIT 


hereby prohibited and will be dispersed at once under 
military law.” Who prepared that proclamation? 

A.I should think that was done by my Brigade- 
Major and read to me or I may have dictated it to him 
and he wrote it. : : 

Q. That was prepared on the evening of the 12th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How was it issued? 

A. Through the police, I believe. 

Q. Do you know whether any measures were taken 
to ensure its publication to the citizens? 

A. No, I can’t say. Most likely I was informed that 
it had been proclaimed but I cannot say for certain. 

Q. Would you explain to me what is meant by dis- 
persing a crowd under military law? 

A. You have to send them away, and they have to 
clear out. 

Q. According to military law, if you require to dis- 


. Perse a crowd must you or must you not give them inti- 


mation that they are required to disperse before you 
resort to the measure of firing? 

A. You should warn them that if they do collect they 
will be dispersed. 

Q. According to military law, would it or would it 
not be right to fire upon a crowd without giving proper 
intimation to ‘the crowd as to the necessity of this 
course ? 

A. Tf they have already had orders to clear out, it 
would be right. 

Q. About this time did you get any information as 
to the collection of certain people outside the city? 

A. I had information that evening that the crowds 
were likely to collect and loot the city, I was told the 
Marja Sikhs would collect. 

Q. Who are these Manja Sikhs and Jats? 

A. They are villagers. The Manja Sikhs are largely 
recruited in regiments and so on. 

Q. Your view was there was serious danger of their 
engaging themselves in looting in the city? 

A. Yes, Sir. Very much so. 

Q. On that evening about 10 o'clock, was a party of 
British troops sent to Asrafa Mission Hospital? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was that with a view to rescue certain Missionary 
ladies who were calling for help? 

A. Yes, Sir. \ 

Q. Did you also receive messages from other places 
indicative of great unrest in the neighbourhood ? 

A. Verbal messages and others. I could not write 
them all down because I had to write my reports many 
months later. I had a great deal of work to do. I 
did not note down all the messages that were constantly 
coming in, but I know I was constantly hearing rumours 
and messages all throughout the 12th and the morning 
of the 18th that the situation was growing more serious 
every moment. * 

Q. Among the places from which you had messages 
were Dhariwal, Gurdaspur, Tarn Taran, Lahore and 
Kasur? 

A. Yes, Sir. ; 

Q. In consequence of these Messages, were troops 
sent from Amritsar? 

A. As far as I remember, I believe I did send troops. 

Q. Then on the morning of the 13th, you formed a 
Fesolution as to yourself making a proclamation in the 
city. 

A. I went through personally. 


Q. At what time did you start to make your pro- 
clamation ? 


A. It was morning, Sir. I do not exactly remember 
what time it was. It may have been 9-30, or it may 
have been a little later. 


Q. How long did you occupy in making the procla- 
mation? 


A. It was a long time. 
or three hours perhaps. 


Q. Had you completed your proclamation before lunch 
time? . 


A. As far as I was concerned, I came away. It may 
have gone on after I left. . 


: Q 


I may have been there two 
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Q. The proclamation, I think, was in fact made by & 
witness who has already given testimony to us? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Did he in, his evidence indicate all the different 
parts of the city at which the proclamation was read, 
or were there other places where it was in fact read? i 

A. I believe it was properly read. I did not hear it 
every time. I believe it was thoroughly explained. It 
took a fairly long time every time. 

Q. What I want to know is this. Are you aware of 
any other places than the places mentioned by him 
where the proclamation was in fact read and explained 
to the people who were brought together, as I under- 
stand, by the beating of the drum? 

‘A. A drum was beaten. I did not quite understand 
them, Sir. I was only with him. ¥ 

Q. Perhaps you did not get yourself acquainted with 
the names of the places? 

A. No, Sir. és 

Q. You did not go through the whole city? 

A. I went to a good many places. I did not know 
Amritsar city well, so I could not say whether I went 
to any other quarter. ; 

Q. In this connection it might be well, I think, that 
map should be put in with a red line showing the 
route which you took in issuing the proclamation. 

(At this stage the Government Advocate handed up @ 
map to the President.) . 

(The President.—Here is a map handed to me which 
indicates the routes that you took and the different 
places where the proclamation was read. Now if you 
look at the map, is it not evident that in many parts of 
the city the proclamation was not read at all.) 


(Here the General went up to the President and 
examined the map.) Q 

A. Yes, it would look like that. 

Q. The Proclamation* that was in fact read on this 
occasion was as mentioned in what appears in Appendix 
11] to your Report, and that is in these terms :—‘ St is 
hereby proclaimed to all whom it may concern that no 
person residing in the city is permitted or allowed to 
Jeave the city in his own or hired conveyance or on foot 
without a pass from one of the following." Then it 
proceeds—' No person residing in the Amritsar city is 
permitted to leave his house after 8. Any persons found 
in the sirects after 8 are liable to be shot. No proces- 
‘sion of any kind is permitted to parade the streets in 
the city or any part of the city or outside of it at any 
time. Any such processions or any gatherings of four 
men would be looked upon and treated as an unlawful 
‘assembly and dispersed by force of arms if necessary." 
What is the significance of the qualification ‘' if neces- 
sary ''? 


A. Well, I thought it necessary, it may not always be 
necessary. 

Q. Does that mean or does it not mean that if you come 
upon a large meeting of people, you would first ask them 
to disperse and would then only fire if you found that 
they refused to disperse after your personally requesting 
them to do so? 


A. It all depends on the circumstanees. If I had 
‘told them to disperse and they had refused to do so, I 
should think that I would be quite justified in dis- 
‘persing them by force of arms, because they had defied 
my authority, and it would not be necessary in my 
opinion to say to them any more. 

Q. During the time when the Proclamation was bein, 
issued, did you hear any ejaculations made by the crowd 
with reference to your Proclamation? 

A. I heard a good deal of noise going on in front and 
a little behind. I could not always hear what they said. 

Q. Can you personally testify to any distinct utter- 
ance made by the crowd during the period of your 
issuing the Proclamation? 

A. I could see that they were laughing and that they 
were not behaving very well evidently. I was told that 
they were saving ‘‘ this fs all bluff, he won’t fire,’’ ‘* not 
to be afraid ’’ and words to that effect. 


Vide Appendix No, 1}, Proclamation No.3, page 212. 


Q. When did you get information that a meeting will 
assemble at the Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I was in the city at the time; I cannot quite say 
what time it was; it may have been from 1-30 to 2 
o'clock. 

Q. I see in the report you say that ‘‘ At 12-40 p.m. 
whilst yet in the city, on my way to the Rambagh, I 
was informed that in spite of my stern Proclamation a 
big meeting would be held at the Jallianwala Bagh at 
4-30 p.m. that afternoon." 

A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. On the assumption that that is correct I want you 
to explain why you did not take measures for prevent- 
ing the crowd from assembling at all at the Bagh? 


A. I went there as soon as I could. I had to think 
the matter out. I had to organize my forces and make 
up my mind as to where I might put my pickets. I 
thought I had done enough to make the crowd not meet, 
if they were going to meet. I had to consider the mili- 
tary situation and make up my mind as to what to do, 
which took me a certain amount of time. I had warn- 
ed them all day, that is, up to the time I went to 
Rambagh. 

Q. When did you first receive definite information 
that a meeting was being held at Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. About 4 o'clock. 

Q. From Mr. Rehill? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. When you received that information, what action 
did you take? 

A. I marched off through the city. 

Q. Had you with you picketing parties? 

‘A. I had the picketing parties for marching off, and 
all marched off together. 

Q. And your special party consisted of 25 Rifles of 
the Gurkhas and 25 Rifles of the Sikhs? 

A. There were 40 other rifles of Gurkhas. 

Q. And you also had two armoured cars? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were these all the troops you had available for big 
reserves P Dye te 

A. Every available man, after providing for other 
things. 

Q. As I understand, you proceeded to the Jallianwala 
Bagh at a usual pace? 

A, At an ordinary walking pace. 


Q. You did not consider any necessity for proceed- 
ing with any extra expedition? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. As you marched, the parties that were with you 
all dropped out? Mi 

A, They all dropped out, as they marched along. 
Some had to go in one direction and some in another. 
As we marched they took the most convenient road and 
they left us. . 

Q. As nearly as you can recollect, at what time did 
you reach the Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I shall think about 5 or 5-15, perhaps; I could not 
say; I do not know the time. 

Q. When you arrived at the Jallianwala Bagh, what 
did you do? 

- A. I deployed my troops right and left of the entrance. 

Q.' Afterwards you entered by the narrow entrance 
that leads into the Jallianwala Bagh. I think you left 
your motor cars behind? 

A. I left the motor cars behind. 

@, Did you have the Gurkhas, who were armed, with 
you 

A, They all came in and went to the Bagh. 

Q. You had 40 Gurkhas and 2 columns of 25 men 
each, these fifty men being armed with rifles? That is, 
on the high ground, that is on the north side, that 
rectangular space that goes by the name of Jallian- 
wala Bagh? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is a very wide piece of ground,.and has very 
few exits? 


A. 1 think three or four exits. There is one wide 
exit. 
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Q. When you got into the Jallianwala Bagh what did 
you do? 

A. I opened fire. 

Q. At once? 

A. Immediately I had thought about the matter, and 
it did not take me more than 30 seconds to make up my 
mind as to what my duty was. : 

Q. As regards the crowd, what was it doing at the 
time? 

A. Holding a meeting. There was a man in the centre 
of the place standing on something raised. You could 
seo him above the crowd. His arms were moving 
about; he was evidently addressing a meeting. 

Q. How far was thé nearest man in the crowd from 
uu? ‘ : 

a When I entered first, about 8 or 9 yards off the 
wall; he ran away to the right, and there were a good 
many others who ran away and climbed over the wall 
there. 

Q. As I understand the Jallianwala Bagh, at a dis- 
tance of something like 100 yards from the raised 
ground? Do I understand where you stationed armed 
soldiers there is a small ridge? Where was the man 
who was addressing the crowd standing? 

A. He was absolutely in the centre of the section, as 
far as one could judge; may be within 50 or 60 yards 
from me. He seemed to be surrounded by them; but 
most of them were on the further side. : 

Q. So far as you know, was there any crying except 
this man’s addressing the crowd? 

A. No; I cannot say there was anything beyond that 
he was addressing the crowd. 

Q. How many people were there in the crowd? 

A. I then estimated it at 5,000. I heard there were 
many more. 

Q. On the assumption that there was a crowd of some- 
thing like 5,000 and more, have you any doubt that many 
of these people must have been unaware of your Pro- 
clamation? 

A. I6 was-being well issued and news spread very 
rapidly in places like that under prevailing conditions. 
At the same time, there may have been a good many 
who had not heard the Proclamation. 


Q. On the assumption that there was that risk of 
people being in the crowd who were not aware of the 
Proclamation, did it not occur to you that it was a 
proper measure to ask the crowd to disperse before you 
took to actually firing upon them? 

A. No, at the time it did not occur to me. I merely 
felt that my orders had not been obeyed, that martial 
law was flouted, and that it was my duty to imme- 
diately disperse it by rifle fire. 

Q. Before you dispersed the crowd, had the crowd 
taken any action at all? x 

A. No, Sir. They ran away, a few of them. When 
I began to fire in the centre they began to run to the 
road. 

Q. Martial law had not been proclaimed before you 
took that step, which was a serious step. Did you con- 
sider about the propriety of consulting the Deputy Com- 
missioner who was the civil authority responsible for 
law and order? 


A. There was no Deputy Commissioner there to con- 
sult at the time. I did not think it wise to ask any- 
body further. I had to make up my mind immediately 
as to what my action should be. I considered it from 

- a military view that I should fire immediately, that if 
I did not do so, I should fail in my duty. 

Q. When you left the Rambagh did it occur to you 
that you were going to fire if you found an assembly 
there? 

A. I considered well the nature of my duty. 

Q. Did not you think {t proper to have a Civil Repre- 
sentative with you before you took that action? 

- A. I had a police officer with me. 

Q. Who was that?- 

A. Mr. Rehill; Mr. Plomer. 

Q. As I understand, Mr. Rehill and Mr. Plomer came 
on the scene after you actually fired? 


A. I think Mr. Rehill was there actually while the 
firing was going on. 

Q. During the whole time? 

A. I do not know whether he was there the whole 
time. He was looking after the troops; but I saw him 
there. I did not wait long after the firing. 

Q. Before firing, did you ask Mr. Rehill whether 
in his judgment it was necessary to fire? 

A. No, Sir. My mind was made up as I came along 
in my motor car—if my orders were not obeyed, I would 
fire immediately. 

Q. In firing was your object to disperse the crowd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Any other object? 

A. No, Sir. I was going to fire until they dispersed. 

Q. Did the crowd at once start to disperse as soon as. 
you fired? 

A. Immediately. 

Q. Did you continue firing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the crowd was going to disperse, why did you 
not stop firing? 

A. I thought it my duty to go on firing until it dis- 
persed. If I fired a little, the effect would not be suffi- 
cient. If I had fired a little I should be wrong in firing 
at all. 

Q. How long did the firing go on? 

A. It may be 10 minutes; it may be less, calculating 
from the number of rounds that we fired. 

Q. Could you say whether there were any sticks with 
the people? 

A. I cannot say that. I assume numbers had sticks. 
I knew they were going to be armed with sticks. 

Q. Have you ever, in your military experience, used 
a similar method of dispersing an assembly? 

A. Never, Sir. It was an exceptional case. 


Q. What reason had you to suppose that if you had’ 
ordered the assembly to leave the Bagh they would not: 
have done so without the necessity of your firing, conti-. 
nued firing for a length of time? 


A. Yes; I think it quite possible that I could have dis-. 
persed them perhaps even without firing. 


Q. Why did you not adopt that course? 

A. I could not disperse them for some time; then they 
would all come back and laugh at me, and I considered’ 
I would be making myself a fool. 

Q. In your view the situation was a very serious one? 

A, Very serious indeed, Sir. 

Q. Had you had any communications from other: 
places than Amritsar indicating serious rioting? 

A, Yes. « 

Q. As far as I see, in Appendix V," the first 8 mes~ 
gages were received previous to the 18th of April. You 
will see on page 18 the first message is dated—By Aero- 
plane 12th April, informing ‘* Telegraph line reported cut 
this morning between Cantonment East and Harbans- 
pura. Lahore quiet. Kasur reports at 06-10.. Armour- 
ed train visited Khem Karan during night and found 
Station wrecked but no casualties. Rioters in smalt 
bumbers apparently organised for destruction left in 
direction of Sutlej. Train patrolled two stations beyond’ 
and all quiet, so returned to Kasur.’’ On the same day 
you had a telegraph from the Telegraph Master 
stating—- 


* Regret to report all telegraph wires between Lahore- 
and Amritsar are cut from 11-15 p.m. last night, 
and the line party sent at 1-20 a.m. this morn- 
ing are still at the Railway Station with the 
Armoured Train which was supposed to pro-. 
eced to Attari this morning, where the wires 
are probably cut. When communication 
restored your wire will be despatched.” 


‘ 


Then another telegram indicating that there is sudden: 
disconnection on all liues in Amritsar and Tabore. 
Again, you have a communication that rioters had 
attacked the Station st Kasur at 9-58 and the two 
European representatives iu the train had been badly 
injured. Then a further wire. Then you had a com- 
munication on the 18th from Mr. Miles Irving that. 


© Fide page 212, 
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secret mectings had taken place in certain plantations 
near the Rambagh; and on the 13th further information 
’ from the armoured car as regards the situation, and also 


fiom the Traffic Superintendent. What decision did - 


these different communications lead you to as regards the 
general state of the district? is 

_ A. I thought they were trying to isolate me and my 
forces. Every thing pointed to the fact that there was 
a widespread movement, and that it was not confined 
to Amritsar alone. I looked upon these men as rebels 
who were trying to isolate my forces and cut me off 
trom other supplies. Therefore I considered it my duty 
to fire on them and to fire well. 

Q. Was there any other circumstance that weighed 
with you when you took your decision to fire? é 

A, No; I looked upon it as my duty, a very horrible 
duty. 

@. After the firing had taken place I think you re- 
turned with your troops to the Rambagh? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And on examining the ammunition, you discovered 
that 1,650 rounds had been fired? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know the casualties imposed by the firing? 

A. No; I formed a rough estimate from the number of 
rounds. I calculated that number to be 800. There 
would be more than that of casualties. 

Q. You know that the casualties were something 
between 400 and 500? 

A. Yes; I have seen it in the papers. I divided all 
my rounds by 5—I am in doubt whether by 5 or 6—to 
arrive at the number. 

Q. I understood that the shooting that took place was 
individual shooting, and it was not volley shooting? 

A. No; there was no volley shooting. 

Q. The crowd was very dense? 

A. It was very dense. 

Q. It was unlikely that a man shooting into the crowd 
will miss? 

A. No, according to the circumstances of the case. 
They were running, and I noticed only a certain nurm- 
ber of meth were hit. In the centre of the section, the 
crowd was very dense and therefore if a man directed 
his fire well he should not miss. 


Q. So that it is not impossible that the number of 
deaths may have been 400 or 500 from the number of 
rounds that were fired? 

A. Quite possible. 

Q. As regards the removal of the wounded, were your 
force in a position to render any aid in that way? 

A. No, Sir. | I could render aid, but I had to consider 
the situation. It was a medical question afterwards. 


Q. Next day I think you issued a Proclamation with 
reference to the burning of the dead? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After the firing what was the state of the city? 

A. On the same night you mean, Sir? 

Q. On the 14th? 

A. I went throughout the city at night to see if my 
orders had been carried out. I visited the pickets to 
see that all was secure. 

Q. Martial law, I think, was actually proclaimed on 
the 15th at Amritsar? 

A. I believe on the 15th.. May be later perhaps; I 
cannot remember. 

Q. Under martial law a number of orders were 
issued? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both before and after the proclamation of the 
martial law? 

A. Yes, Sir. As far as I remember, there must be 
an order every day. 

Q. Who would be responsible for the actual shooting 
and the orders? 

A. I am responsible for the orders; they may be 
issued by my Brigade Major, but I am responsible. : 

Q. In the action of restoring order I think you had 
drafted the pleaders of the city as special constables? 
What was your object in taking that action? 


A. Well; they knew the law, they knew the city as * 


well as other men. They were lawyers. Therefore I 
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looked upon them as quite useful men to bring up 
who were nét obeying the law to justice. 

Q. Did the special constables report anything to you? 

A. They were to report three times a day to me. 

Q. The regulations you issued with reference to the 
special constables are contained in one of your appen- 
dices. Appendix VII defines the different duties imposed 
upon the special constables. Was any complaint made 
to you by the special constables as to their being en- 
rolled or as to the nature of the duties that you imposed 
upon them? 

A. I do not think they complained; I do not remem- 
ber their complaining. They did very good work and 
liked it better and better as I understood. 

Q. Then I think you placed a picket of Gurkhas at 
the Kotwali for helping the police in carrying out their 
duties? 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that a necessary measure? 

A. I thought they might want help. 

Q. By the ordinary duties of the people, what do you 
mean? Was it arresting people? 

A. It was the daily duties, and any other duties that 
might be given. 

Q. To protect them from the crowd? 

A. If called upon. 

Q. I think you also invited those who knew of acte of 
bribery or corruption to report to you personally? v] 

A. Because I thought I had better hear what they had 
to say; I heard there was a good deal of bribery and 
corruption going on, and I thought it good to make 


_ them come to me personally and let me know what was 


going on. 

Q. Bribery and corruption among whom? 
. A. The police. 

Q. Did you have complaints made to you of bribery 
and corruption? 

A. No, Sir; they did not come forward. 

Q. I seein your report you say that the city 
very quickly assumed normal conditions, and there was 
law and order? 

A. Yes, Sir; there was no crime absolutely. 

Q. If that was so, was it necessary that martial law 
should be proclaimed on the 15th? 

A. Martial law ‘was proclaimed, but I think they 
were getting better, and I relaxed the conditions of mar- 
tial law as they improved. 

Q. Your view of course was that martial law had 
de facto been in existence from your arrival? 

A. Absolutely it had the same effect. 

Q. Did you on.the morning of the 14th receive in- 
formation that another meeting was to be held? 

A. Yes, Sir. In the Golden Temple. 

Q. What significance did you attach to that? 

A. I thought that I might have to fire again to send 
the mob out, and that if I did so, we should have all the 
Sikhs complaining that I had destroyed the Golden 
Temple. Without any firing, rumours were going round 
that I had destroyed the Golden Temple. Therefore if I 
fired on it,’there would be proof that I had destroyed 
the Golden Temple according to that. 

Q. There was, of course, no truth that the Golden 
Temple had in any way been touched? 

A. No, never; it was not touched in the least. I 
sent for Arur Singh Majithia and Sundar Singh Maji- 
thia, because one was the Manager of the Golden 
Temple and the other, I understand was a very in- 
fluential Sikh. I asked them not to allow these rum- 
ours, and if they wanted help, I should be glad to 
help them. 

Q. What was the attitude of the Sikhs throughout 
these disturbances? 

A. I should think they wanted law, but I was afraid 
that unless we did something in the way of going 
round, they might join in anything. 

Q. After your interview with these representative 
Sikhs, what position did the Sikhs take up? 

A. I think they were all out to help me. All the 
Indian Officers that I saw—I saw Arur Singh Majithis, 
and also the Mahant—came round and offered to help 
me. I asked them whether they thought it would be # 
good thing to go round and have a talk with the vil- 
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Jagers, and they thought that it would be an excellent 
thing. 

o- Wher, you referred to the Sikhs being out for loot, 
you had meant that there were Sikh elements that might 
have resorted to loot. You did not refer to the Sikh 
population generally? 

A. I am not certain that they were not in it as re- 
gards destroying the Railway line and that kind of thing. 
But I think the main idea of the majority of them was, 
probably, to loot. : 

Q. You mean the villagers then who were near? 

A, I think the villagers were out for loot and also to 
do other destruction if the British Raj had really failed. 

Q. Is it the villagers that youe mentioned as regards 
the Sikhs being out for loot? 

A, All the villagers are not Sikhs, Sir. The majority 
of them are Sikhs. ' 

Q. The attitude of the Sikh officers and the Sikh 
soldiers, I understand, was unexceptionable? 

A. They were all out to help me. 

Q. Had some nasty rumours been set afloat as re- 
gards your action or the conduct of your troops with 
reference to Sikhs? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you take means to dispel these rumours? 

A. Thad to dispel them, so I went round. 

Q. You were satisfied that there was no truth in any 

of them? 

A. Absolutely no truth. 

Q. I think it was on the same day, i.e., the 14th, 
that you had a meeting in connection with the opening 
of shops? 

A. Yes, Sir. I remember. 

Q. The shops were in fact open? 

A. I think they opened on the 14th after the meeting. 

Q. There was a Proclamation which was issued in 
that connection, which we find referred to in Appen- 
dix IX? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 21st, you proceeded with a movable 
column, I think, to a certain place in the vicinity of 
‘Gurdaspur? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you first start a movable column? 

A. I think it was on the 21st. 

Q. What were the duties to be performed by the 
column? - : 

A. I wanted to show that I had a good force in hand, 
that the Sarkar was not helpless, and that they were 
“not to listen to lies. 

Q. I see your report about the movable column in 
Appendix XI,* where you say that a movable column 
under Captain Drake proceeded to Gurdaspur, they were 
met by the Deputy Commissioner, and so on. A list of 
-pleaders who had taken active part was obtained. 

The duties then, as I understand, of the column were 
practically to show that there was military force avail- 
able to maintain law and order, if necessary? 

A. Yes, Sir. Also there were great numbers of lies 
being circulated. They had to try to prove to them 
-that those were lies. 

Q. Part of their duty consisted in propaganda work? 

A. More or less in that way. 

Q. How was the propaganda work performed by the 
‘movable column? 

A. I simply held a Durbar and I told them what I 
thotght. Then usually after that either the Deputy 
‘Commissioner, Mr. Miles Irving. or the Mahant made a 
speech and explained. He usually explained about false 
-rumours, and after that we went away. 

Q. I think you held a large Durbar at various places? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. You sent out a second column on the 24th April? 

A. Yes, Sir. - 

Q. You went with it yourself? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The column visited a number of places and in 
Appendix XII,+ there is a diary of the column showing 
-the work that was done by it? 


A. Yes, Sir. 
in : 2 
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Q. On the 26th April, I think, you proceeded with 
the assistance of the Commissioner to Sursingh where 
the movable column had arrived? Was that a pvarti- 
cularly disaffected village? ; 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you address the heads of the village? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. In addressing the heads of the village, you might 
indicate what sort of language you used. What did 
you indicate to them? 

A, That a lot of lies were afloat and that they were 
not to believe these lies, that the British Raj was not 
over, that I had not destroyed the Golden Temple 
and that I had not allowed other wicked actions to 
take place, and so on. 

Q. In your opinion what was the effect of the Mov- 
able Columns? 

A. I was tcld it was very good indeed wherever I 
went. 


Q. Did you form any opinion from the demeanour 
of the inhabitants in the villages as to whether they 
were likely tc be engaged in looting if you had not 
made indication that force was available to prevent it? 
When you visited these villages, did you form any 
opinion as to whether the inhabitants might have 
looted Amritsar or the district if you had not made an 
exhibition of force? 


A. On the columns, I did not see any exhibition, 
because everybody was now loyal all that time; but 
there were men at Attari, I believe, who had loot 
actually in their houses. Whether they took it them- 
selves, or whether they bought it, I do not know. 


Q. In connection with the work performed by those 
columns, were you largely assisted by Indian officers? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 29th April was there a meeting of Briga- 
diers held at the Divisional Commander's house at 
Lahore at which the danger of agitators getting at the 
Indian Army was discussed? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were any cases of attempts made to undermine 
the loyalty of the troops brought to your notice? 

A, There were a good many rumours, and I was in- 
formed that the citizens of Amritsar had been giving 
my sepoys sweets and so on with a view to getting at 
them. Beyond that I did not sce anything among 
the troops. When they were ordered to fire, they 
fired; I could not see anything among the troops 
beyond that. 

Q. At this meeting, I think you also digcussed the 
question of resorting to the Interna] Security Scheme? 

A. Yes, Sir. We had to be prepared for all emer- 
gencies, we discussed. : 

Q. On the 80th, did you proceed to Jullundur? 
There was 2 conference of Officers Commanding the 
Units and Indian officers? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. At that meeting what information did you get as 
to the attitude of the Indian troops generally? 

A, They said that they were absolutely loyal and 
that they did not approve of what was going on. 

Q. I think when the trouble arose in Afghanistan, 
you had an cffer of 10,000 men from the Sikhs? 

A. Yes; they said they would give 10,000 Sikhs. 

Q. At what time do you say Amritsar became nor- 
mal after tit 13th of April? 

A, Very shortly after. The good efforts of the bar- 
netsts and the pleaders and the police all brought it 
right. 

Q. I think martial law was continued for a consider- 
able time? 

A, It was. 

Q. Was it continued until the 6th of June? 

A. I went away; I believe it was up to 6th June. 

Q. When did you go away? 

A, Sometime in May. I had also, been round the 
districts a good deal; so I was not very much at 
Amritsar after that. 

Q. I think you first heard of the trouble in Afghani- 
stan ubout the 4th of May? _ 

A. I think it was sbout that time. . 
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Q. In connection with the Military situation, would 
it have been a serious matter if the communications 
of the Punjab, the Railways and Telegraph had been 
seriously interfered with. 

A. Most extraordinarily inconvenient, almost a disas- 
ter you might call it. 

Q. When you left, who took over command? 

A. I handed over to Colonel Hynes of the 1/25th 
London Regiment. 

Q. You got a letter that you refer to in page 7 of 


this report,* ‘* as regards paragraph (iii) A of the above. 


quoted letter.” That is the letter from the General 
Stati? 


A. That vas a letter, I think, from the Adjutant- 


General through the Divisional Commander. The re-- 


ference to it is at the head. I have not got that letter 
with me. 

Q. I think that refers to the question of flogging. 
There were a number of floggings? 

A Yes; there were, I think, 25 in all, so far as I 
remember. 

Q. As regards flogging, that is a form of punishment 
that is recognised in the Army? 

A. Yes, after martial law specially. 

Q. What do you think about public flogging as con- 
trasted with flogging in private? : 

A. As a soldier, when we lash a man, he is lashed in 
public. The whole regiment parades there. The 
victim is lashed in public with a view to making an 
impression on other wrong-doers or would-be wrong- 
doers. 

Q. Is it for the maintenance of discipline in the 
Army? 

A. Quite so. : 

Q. You had the same reason for flogging civilians 
under marticl law? 

A. Yes, I looked upon it as the same. It would 
make a good impression under martial law. 

Q. Of course according to the old ciyil law, these 
things used to occur in public. But for many years, 
they have not taken place. 

A. I do not think I have whipped anyone in public. 
It was not due to me that I did not, but I was ordered 
not to. So I took down what I looked upon as a plat- 
form for public lashings. I never lashed anybody on 
it. 

Q. Then these people were whipped in the street 
whera Miss Sherwood was attacked? 

A. Both onds of the street were closed. I did not 
look upon it as a public thoroughfare. 

Q. I suppose people could come from the ends of the 
street for seeing? 

A. If they liked to come there, they would have 
seen. 

Q. And the people who were living in the street 
could see? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Would it not have been better if these whip- 
pings had taken place in private? 

A. I cannot see it, Sir. 

Q. So far as the inhabitants of the street were con- 
cerned, why should they in fact see the flogging? 
Why should the floggings have taken place in their 
neighbourhood ? 5 

A. 1 think .the population of Amritsar is about 
70,000, as far as I know. . 

Q. It is a good deal more than that. I think about 
1,60,000. 

A. All the crowds who were present, both at the 
firing and in other places—it looked as if the majority 
of these men were in it; I would not say the majority, 
but a very great number—were rebellious. 

Q. Surely, General, you must admit that in a large 
population like 1,60,000, there must have been many 
citizens who would not disperse, but who were quite 
willing to obey a lawful order? 

A. They were not allowed to by some of the men. 

Q. Therefore there was an unruly minority that you 
had to get the mastery of? 


* See page 205. 


A. Unfortunately for them, owing to the wicked 
acts of others, they came under martial law; and if 
they had to look at things like that, it may have been 
unfortunate, but under martial law, it could not be 
helped. 

Q. In administering martial law, must you not as 
far a possible ines that aon do not anently ali- 
enate the people or put them out of s: thy wi 
the administration? ga sar eine 
. A. Quite so. I think we have to make examples; 
these men were doing wrong in spite of everything. 

Q. In making examples, mustn't you, as far as possi- 
ble, sce that you do not condemn the innocent at the- 
same time that you ase punishing the guilty? 

A. I do not see that I was condemning the innocent. 

Q. Take your order as regards crawling in that street. 
What was your object in passing that? 

A. I have explained that in my statement. I felt. 
a woman had been beaten.. We look upon women as. 
sacred or ought to. I was searching my brain for a 
suitable punishment to meet this awful case. I did 
not know how to meet it in a suitable manner. There- 
was a little bit of accident in that. When I posted 
the pickets I went down and I ordered a triangle to be 
erected. I felt the street ought to be looked upon as. 
sacred. Therefore I posted a couple of pickets and I 
told them that no Indians were to pass along there. 
I then also said that if they had to pass, they must: 
go on all fours. It never entered my brain that any- 
sensible or sane man under those conditions would 
intentionally go through that street. 

Q. You promulgated that order, I understand on the- 
19th or 20th April and the assault was committed on 
the 10th of April. Your object was to punish those- 
who were guilty of this assault and so far as possible. 
to aaa punishing those who might be innocent? 

. Yes. 

Q. This street where you issued this proclamation 
was a street where there are many houses abutting. 
Is it not so? 

A. A good many houses on both sides of it. 

Q. As I understand, there are many houses that. 
have no back entrances at all? 

A. I was not aware of that at the time. 

Q. If it be the case that many of the houses have- 
no back entrances what justification is there for pro- 
nouncing an order that necessitated the inhabitants. 
lawfully residing in these houses to crawl on all fours. 
when they had to leave their homes? 

A. They could leave at other times. My picket was. 
only there from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. I do not think it a 
very great inconvenience for them if they had to suffer- 
a little for all that Amritsar had done. I thought it 
would do no harm under martial law. They could 
easily get the necessities of life by other means. It: 
would not have taken much ingenuity to improvise 
other means of getting necessary things. They might: 
have to suffer a little amount of inconvenience. 

Q. How were they to get food if most of the houses. 
had no back entrances? 

A. Those who had not back entrances, if they had 
to get the necessities of life, might have gone on the 
roof and improvii means. If not, they could wait 
until 8 o'clock in the night and then go out and get: 
the things. - 

Q. All this thing might have a very different effect 
from the effect you wished. Instead of being a just- 
punishment on those who were intended to be punish- 
ed, it might cause a great deal of ill-feeling among- 
those who resented treatment of this sort and who. 
were not responsible for the acts that were done? 


A. Amritsar had behaved very badly and I think 
most of the inhabitants of Amritsar either gave assist-. 
ance or were only waiting to see what was going to- 
happen apparently. At any rate, they did not offer 
any help until after the firing; and if they suffered s 
little under martial law ...... be 

Q. Do you admit that during a period of turmoil 
when the mob was having the upper hand, it is diffi- 
cult for the peaceful citizen to give assistance in 
quelling the disturbances and it is just on that account: 
that the extreme act of firing upon a mob is justified? 
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A. Yes, they were obstructing law abiding citizens, 
I presume, but I think that on that occasion we 
-only thought of punishing the wicked; and men who 
had beaten Miss Sherwood who had to go through 
that street were punished. It was not my intention 
te punish anybody else. 

Q. This was not a strect that was necessarily fre- 
-quented by those who had beaten Miss Sherwood. 

A. No, I had erected a platform in the middle of the 
street and when I got those men who had beaten 
-Miss Sherwood, I wanted to lash them there. I also 
wanted to keep the street what I call sacred. There- 
fore I did not want anybody to pass through it. It 
was an accident that these men had to crawl there. 

Q. In point of fact, there were a number of prisoners 
sand they were made to crawl? 

A. I did not hear of that. If they took anybody deli- 
‘berately, even those were not sent there deliberately. 
It was a pure accident that they got there. My 
orders were published and therefore when the Sergeant 
-saw them, he made them do what I had ordered; but 
I never imagined that any sane man would go there 
-voluntarily. i 

Q. If the effect of this was to prevent people from 
“frequenting the street at all, it was meaningless? 

A. It was only with a view to make it what I call 
sacred, I was going to lash people there presently. 
‘That was the whole object. It might be that I could 
have done something else. But I was searching my 
brain for some suitable punishment at the time. 

Q. You continued enforcing the order from the 19th 
or 20th to the 25th of April? 

A. Yes; I think that is all right. I went away on 
“the 21st and the order was kept in force up to the 
-25th. 

Q. What led to its being superseded? 

A.,I received an order to that effect. 

Q. If you had not received that order, what was 
your intention with reference to that? 

Q. After T returned, I presume I would have taken 
‘the pickets off. I had a great deal to think of and 
after the men were lashed, there was no object in 
‘keeping the pickets on. 

Q. It was only one case of lashing. There were six 
men. On what date did that take place? 

A. I think it may have been about the 20th; I do 
‘not know. It is in the report. 

Q. If it was on the 20th and there was no object in 
‘keeping the pickets, why were they not removed then? 

A. I may have cverlooked the matter. I had a 
great deal t» think of. I had men with me all day 
‘long, night and day. I may have overlooked it but 
there was certainly no object in keeping it on after 
‘these men had been lashed. 

Q. As regards the men who were lashed, I think all 
of them were men who had assaulted Miss Sherwood. 
Were they? 

A. Yes; they were the men who had assaulted Miss 
Sherwood. 

Q. They were not lashed in tonsequence of the 
assault on Miss Sherwood, but for some other offence? 

A. They were lashed for some other offence. 

‘Q. They were tried by the Provost-Marshal? 


A. If those men beat Miss Sherwood, they must be 
lashed in that street. 

Q. Where they lashed in that street before they had 
been tried for the offence of assaulting Miss Sherwood? 

A. No, Sir. But I knew they had beaten Miss 
‘Sherwood. It was the place I appointed. I did not 
wait till the lashing was done. It was done by the 
“Provost-Marshal. 


@. Lashing was not given in respect of the assault 
on Miss Sherwood. Therefore I do not see that the 
punishment that was meted out in consequence of that 
could have had any effect as a lesson to others. Were 
the punishments meted out in respect of some breach 
of discipline or order? 


A. It was a coincidence, I suppose, when I found 
that those were the men who had beaten Miss Sher- 
wocd. That was the place to lash them. 
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Q. IT can understand that if they had been lashed, 
at the time. But in consequence of their having beaten 
Miss Sherwood, they were not lashed. Except for a 
different offence, I do not quite see how you achieve 
anything by having them lashed in the street. 

A. Everybody knew that they had beaten Miss Sher- 
wood and, therefore, it appeared to me to be the proper 
place to lash them. They deserved a bigger punish- 
ment than lashing. I simply lashed them. 


Q. Complaints were being made that under martial 
law, a number of respectable citizens of Amritsar, 
occupying positions of responsibility in the city, were 
arrested and kept in custody for a long time and then 
released without any charge being framed against 
them. Do you know anything about that? 

A. I do not remember anything about that. I be- 
lieve there were a certain number of men in the Bagh 
and there were a certain number of persons in the 
Fort. We were trying to get them tried as fast as we 
could, and my orders were that they should be tried 
There was a 
great deal of doubt as to who should try them, whether 
by Provost-Marshal, or whether it should be done- 
through the Civil authorities at first, or whether they 
should be sent up to a Tribunal for trial. It may have 
been owing to that that there was a little delay. 

Q. But in connection with these people do you know 
when they were sent through the strects they used to 
be subjected to the indignity of being fettered? 

A. I think they were probably handcuffed. 

Q. That was the ordinary method of dealing with 
men who had committed offences under martial law 
before they were tried? ele 

A. I think that was the correct course if they had 
been handcuffed. 

Q. As regards the trial of all these cases there were 
two sets of Tribunals, one set up by you as Sum. 
mary Courts and the other set up by Government of 
India as Special Tribunals under the Bengal Act? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the Regulations 
that governed the trials of the cases in the Special 
Courts? £ 

A. No, Sir, all the laws are laid down and the offen. 
ders were tried by the Provost-Marshal. 

Q. What are the laws that governed the proceed- 
ings? Are there any special Army Regulations or 
special Martial Regulations that governed them? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Can you supply me with a copy of those Regula- 
tions? ' 

A. No, Sir, I have not got a copy here. 

Q. I suppose you will get us a copy?* 

A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to Special Commissions, i.e., the 
Special Tribunals I think you had nothing to do with 
them? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. That was with the Courts that had been con- 
stituted ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. We also have a complaint as regards the cutting 
of the water connection on the 11th of April. What 
have you to say with regard to that? 

A. I don't think any order was issued by me. I set 
the water going on again. It had either been stopped 
by the mob or the pipes had been broken because there 
was a rumour that the water has been poisoned. 
Whether it be false or true I remember the water was 
cut off either by the mob or by some special orders. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You arrived in Amritsar about 9 o'clock on the 
evening of the 11th and took over charge? 

A. It may be that. 

Q. You had already known of various striking symp- 
toms of unrest throughout the Punjab? 

A. Yes, before I got to Amritsar. 

Q. When you got there you were told what had hap- 
pened on the 10th? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. That murders were committed and that property 
was looted and that the Civil authorities were not in 
possession of the city at all? 

“A. Yes, I was told that the city was in complete 
lawlessness. 

Q. If I follow you, you state that you thought the 
position to be that you had the city in rebellion and 
not simply an unlawful assembly that could have been 
stopped with the assistance of military? 

A. I regret it was in open rebellion. 

Q. As I understand the civil authorities invited you 
to assume control? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in point of fact from that time the Deputy 
Commissioner and the other civil authorities assisted 
you on the footing that you were in control? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whether that is the correct law or not, you had 
to act at the spur of the moment? 

A. The law was handed over to me at the time. 

Q. Taking it on that footing, as I understand, on 
the 13th when you took the measures about these 
proclamations you took them on the basis that martial 
law was in fact being enforced, as, on any other foot- 
ing, you as a soldier would not necessarily have been 
concerned ? 

A. No. 

Q. That being so. as I understand you, the first 
thing you did was that you wanted to give a warning 
against meetings being held at all and you spent the 
morning of the 13th in giving that warning? 

A. Yes, warning not to hold meetings. 

Q. I think at that time you had drafted an order 
and put it in the form of a proclamation in English. 

A. Yes, there was a proclamation. 

Q. Apart from the proclamation in English there 
was one in Urdu? 

A. There was a proclamation in Urdu. 

Q. I take it that the proclamation in Urdu was the 
same as in English? 7 

A. It ought to have been the same. There was & 
little difference in the translation. I don't think it 
was quite an absolute translation. 

Q. And you also had to see that the matter was ex. 
plained in Punjabi, as I understand? 

A. It was in their own language. But I cannot say 
whether it was in pure Punjabi or in Hindustani. 

Q. You attached great importance to meetings not 
being allowed and you had made up your mind that 
you would stop tho meetings straightaway? 

A. Yes, I had made up my mind to stop them 
straightaway. ; 

Q. Did it occur to you, General Dyer, although you 
might be quite right in treating Amritsar in rebellion 
and in complete lawlessness and that the enforcing cf 
martial law was very necessary, to explain something 
to the people that they must take their orders from 
you? They would want to know why they must’ take 
their own ordera from you? ; 

A. According to my orders it was explained that 
they must obey my orders and if they obeyed them 
I was quite prepared to do everything for them. I had 
very little time for these things and was engaged in 
organizing my forces. Up to the time I came that 
was one transaction. 

Q. I don’t think I made myself clear. The procla- 
mation -was to prohivit people from using conveyances 
or leaving the city without permits. The question 
which I am putting to you is that at this time the 
population of Amritsar presumably did not know much 
about martial law and they were entitled to some 
sort of definite warning from you to that effect as 
there has becn no proclamation of martial law before. 
Did you ever give any such warning to that effect? 

A. T issued a proclamation but I don’t know I said 
anything. Everybody knew that martial law had 
taken place, that I was a military officer and that 
martial law was in force and not civil law. 

Q. Did you think it necessary to go round the city 
with your troops to bring that home to them as far 
as possible? ‘ 


A. A number of people knew that I bad taken over 
charge and that the control of the city had been hand- 
ed over to me by the civil authorities and that the 
military law was now in force. 

Q. When you were proclaiming under Martial Law 
series of proclamations which were under your signa- 
ture dated the 25th April, you also sent out a long 
notice with special prohibitions. I notice you say in 
No. 3* that during the period of martial law no pro- 
cessions or gatherings ‘‘ of more than ten persors will 
be held without my written authority, except mar- 
riages, funerals and religious ceremonies, and any such. 
mectings,”’ ete., ‘‘ will be broken up by force without. 
warning ’’ but unfortunately your proclamation of the 
18th says, that any such processions or gatherings- 
will be dispersed by force of arms, if necessary. So 
you lad in the meantime learnt by experience te en- 
deavour to be more explicit? 

A. I would have been more explicit but I had very 
little time to realise the situation. We had to look 
sharp with these things. 

Q. I quite appreciate that. You did learn about. 
fhe aniddle of the day that a meeting was going to be 
eld? 

A. Yes, about the middle of the day. At 1-30. 

Q. You have been asked by the President about the 
feasibility in the circumstances of preventing people 
from collecting in the Bagh. 

A. I had told them up to the time I was in the city 
not to collect. 

Q. How many men would it have taken to prevent 
the meeting from being held in the Bagh? 

A. It would have depended on the crowd and on the 
temper of the crowd. 

Q. Assuming that there was a big crowd? 

A. The Bagh had two or three entrances. 20 men 
at each entrance would have been sufficient. 

Q. Supposing, seeing pickets at the entrances of 
that particular place they had decided to hold a meet- 
ing somewhere else, would you have been able to: 
follow them with the same pickets elsewhere? 

A. If they were going to disabey my orders I would 
have followed them to anywhere they might have 
assembled. 

Q. I want you to tell us whether you think it would: 
have been feasible on the afternoon of the 18th by 
means of these pickets to prevent a meeting from 
assembling altogether? 

A. No, I had not enough troops. 
them to the Jallianwala Bagh. 

Q. 1 gather you thought what you had done on the 
morning of the 13th would be effective? 

A. I thought*so. It would have had effect. 

_ Q. You did not intend to do anything to provoke 
them to hold a meeting? 

A. No. If they were going to obey my order I was 
quite prepared to-help them. If they were not going 
to obey my orders I was going to make them obey. 

-Q. You waited at the Rambagh or st the Kotwali 
before proceeding to Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I went to the Rambagh first. I did not wait at 
the Kotwali. 

Q. Your own car went in front or hehind the In- 
fantry? 

A. I had some troops in front. 

Q. I think you had Messrs. Rehill and Plomer witlr 
you in a car behind? 


A. I cannot say. 


Q. How long did it take you from the Rambagh to: 
get to the Bagh? 

A. If the Infantry marches—the Rambagh may be 
a mile and a half—I cannot tell you. We marched 
three miles an hour owing to the narrowness of the 
streets. 


Q. I think you had an opportunity to make up: 
your mind while you were marching to decide what 
was the right course. You came to the conclusion 
that if there really was a meeting, the right thing for 
you would be to fire upon them straightaway? 


I could only take 
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‘A. I had made up my mind. I was only wondering 
whether I should do it or whether I should not. 

Q. No question of having your forces attacked en- 
tered into your consideration at all? 

A. No. The situation was very very serious. I 
had made up my mind that I would do all men to 
death if they were going to continue the meeting. 

Q. As I understand that decision of yours was based 
upon two things; firstly, that you thought that it was 
a sign of rebellion in their refusal to obey your orders; 
and, secondly, you thought the Amritsar position must 
be looked in the light of the position in the Punjab as 
a whole? 

A. Yes. From a military point of view I must not 
allow myself to be surrounded. ; 

Q. You must not allow Amritsar City to be sur- 
rounded? 4 

A. My troops, i.e., the whole of my forces, in the 
city. 

@ Was the Amritsar situation apart from the Pun- 
jab situation or was it the same situation? 

A. I looked at it from a wider point of view. It 
was the same situation. 

7 Q. Does it or does it not come to this, you thought 
that some striking act would be desirable to make 

« people not only in Amritsar but elsewhere consider 
their position more correctly? 

A. Yes. I had to do something very strong. 


Q. Of course you agree with me that it was rather 
at the cost of individuals in particular? 


A. I bad heard that a certain number of them had 
been induced to come to the Bagh by a promise that 
their taxes and land revenues would be abolished as 
the British Raj was at an end. Evidently those 
who came there for that reason appeared to me that 
they were not innocent when they did those things. 


Q. Excuse my putting it in that way, General, but 
was it not a resort to what has been called ‘‘ frightful- 
ness "’ for the benefit of the Punjab Districts as a 


whole? 

A. No. I don't think so. I think it was a horrible 
duty for me to perform. It was a merciful act that 
I had given them chance to disperse. The respon- 
sibility was very great. I had made up my mind that 
if I fired I must fire well and strong so that it would 
have a full effect. I had decided if I fired one round 
I must shoot a lot of rounds or I must not shoot at 
all. My logical conclusion was that I must disperse 
the crowd which had defied the arm of law. I fired 
and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed. 

Q. Had you any armoured cars? 

A. Yes, 2. 

Q. Did you make use of them? - 

A. The armoured cars remained outside the square 
and never come into action as the lane was too narrow 
to admit them. 

Q. You commenced firing the moment you had got 
your men in position 

A. Yes. : 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you 
continued firing? 

A. Yes, 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by 
nome ot the entrances at the further end. of the Bagh? 

- Yes. 

Q. You put your pickets one to the right and one 
fo tho left of the entrance. Towards some places the 
crowd was getting thicker than other places? 

A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and 
directed it to places where the crowds were thickest? 

A. That is so. 


A. Quite right. 

Q. 1 want to ask about the crawling order. Was 
that order about crawling in that street, in which 
Miss Sherwood was so savagely attacked, in writing? 
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A.I shall have to ask the Brigade-Major. I 
thought about the point. I think my impression is 
that it was in writing. 3 

Q. That was not made known amongst the public 
under the martial law? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it promulgated at any of the parades? Was 
it a civil order or a military order? 

A. I held very few parades. I think I had to write 
to Mr. Miles Irving. 

Q. Can you remember the language of it? 

A. More or less. As far as 1 remember I gave 
orders that this street must be blocked at both ends 
and that no Indians be allowed to go through it and 
that if they wanted to pass they must go through on 
all fours. On all fours was interpreted as crawling. 
I cannot explain. My order said ‘* all fours."’ 

Q. At this time it would be about the 19th April 
and Miss Sherwood had been assaulted on the 10th. 
Wher did you give orders for a triangle to be erected 
there? 

A, I cannot remember the exact date. 
fow days afterwards. 

Q. Was it before or after you made the order about ~ 
going on hands and fect? 

A. I went and saw the spot and I then gave orders 
for a triangle to be erected there. 

Q. If you wanted to punish them in this way why 
did you not simply refuse admission to anybody? 

A. That is what I meant that no Indian should go 
through the lane. 5 

Q. Why did you then give order to crawl or to go 
through on all fours? 

A. It may have come iv that way. 1 may have said 
that they must go through on all fours; I cannot say. 
My brain at that time had a lot to do. I was closing 
the street to punish them. 

Q. Was it a punishment for those who were found 
guilty of taking part in this assault? 

A. For any body who had committed a gross crime. 
It would be a good thing to have him punished there. 
Especially I wanted to punish the men who had 
beaten Miss Sherwood. 

Q. Did it not occur to you that in India .in these 
times things having special applicability to Indians 
which had a touch of humiliation, were very ill- 
advised ? 

A. It was Indians who had rebclled there. There- 
fore it could only apply to Indians who had rebelled 
in Amritsar. 

Q. At the time you ordered the triangle to be put 
up you had no particular person in your mind whom 
you wanted to punish? 

A. No. - 

Q. Did you want to punish those only who had com- 
mitted crimes in that street? 

A. Yes, who had beaten Miss Sherwood. 

Q. To beat them for the offences which they had 
committed? 

A, Well, it was rather at all events that, and they 
deserved very severe punishment. If they committed 
any offence of any kind against martial law orders 
they were lashed in that strect. : 

Q. There were six people who were afterwards con- 
victel of complicity in Miss Sherwood's assault? 
These six persons in the meantime and before trial 
were under detention in the Fort? 

A. They were under detention before trial. 

Q. They were sentenced ‘by Provost-Marshal to 
punishment of whipping for breach of Fort discipline? 


A. Yes. ? 


Q. According to the Provost-Marshall's Report the 
breach of discipline is gross insubordination and offer. 
ing violence while in military custody on a date subse- 
quent to 19th April and for that they were sentenced 
to be whipped. When you had given orders for a 
triaigle to be put up in this lane, who would know that 
this would not be the punishment for any other offence 
for which they were convicted? You had not made it 

nown. 


A. No, Bir. 


I think a 


I may not have. 
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Q. Are you satisfied in your own mind that these 
6 persons really committed any tangible offence against 
Fort discipline, or did you think that they were certain 
to be sentenced to whipping sooner or later? 

A. If they committed a fault, I think it was pretty 
certain that they would be sentenced to whipping, 
because most of the offences under martial law, what- 
over they were, were then being whipped. 

@. Anyhow these persons who had not yet been 
tried for any offence against Miss Sherwood, were 
rather marked out to be whipped on that spot? 

A. Yes, if they had committed the offence against 
Miss Sherwood, they were marked out to be lashed 
in that street. 

Q. They were afterwards convicted, all those six? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember what punishment was meted 
out to them? 

A. As far as I remember, 30 lashes. 

Q. For the offence against Miss Sherwood? 

A. No, whatever offence they wore tried for, 
were awarded 80 lashes for that. 

Q. Do you remember what they got for the offence 
against Miss Sherwood? B : 

A. No, I never saw it, I missed it, it came out 
later, I think. 

Q. You said everybody knew they were guilty of this 
offence against Miss Sherwood, how did that come 
about, how did everybody know? 

A. I did not mean to convey that these, particular 
meu had really committed that offence. 


Q. What certainty had you at the time you ordered 
them to be whipped at this spot that they would be 
found guilty of this offence against Miss Sherwood? 


A. I did not know they would be found guilty; when 
they were not found guilty, I lashed them. 

Q. When they were lashed for a breach of Fort 
discipline they were not yet found guilty of the 
crimes against Miss Sherwood, these particular men? 

A. The chances were from what I had heard and 
been told that these were the particular men. If they 
were not the particular men and another man was 
beaten, still it did not matter very much whether he 
was beaten there or somewhere else, if he was con- 
victed. I did not wish to run the risk, if he had 
committed the offence against Miss Sherwood, of his 
being beaten somewhere clse; therefore when I heard 
that these were the men, I had them beaten in the 
same street. 

Q. Were you not rather doing that from the point 
of view of striking the popular imagination? 

A. No, I had only that end in view that these men 
had in a dastardly manner beaten a woman and knock- 
ed hcr down six times in the street, and that nothing 
was too bad for them either from a British man or a 
Hindu or a Sikh or any other man. 

Q. Insubordination in the Army is a very bad 
offence? 

A. Very bad. - 

Q. And it all depends on the circumstances whether 
it amounts to very grave crime or very small crime? 

« Yes. 

Q. The smallest tendency to check a superior Non- 
commissioned Officer is insubordination? And cn the 
other hand insubordination may cover some of the 
gravest crimes a soldier can do? 

A. Yes, there is no limit to the amount of insub- 
ordination. . 

Q. Insubordination is a very elastic term? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And offering violence, a man might conceivably 
be convicted of that for doing very little? 

A. Yes, if he was under martial law. ° 


Q. Even small offences under martial law are 
severely dealt, with; these men seem to have got 30 
lashes each? 

A, Yes, 


Q. Talking about lashes, is it the case that floggings 
undgr martial law were all administered with the cane, 
except one case in Kasur? 


they, 


A. I do not know how they did it in Kasur, but I 
think, us far as I remember, there were lashings with 
the cane, and I think one was done with a lash. 

Q. Those six, were they lashed with a cane, do you 
remember? 

A. I was not there, but I believe they were lashed 
with 9 cane. 

Q. As sentences of whipping go, was 30 lashes a 
large sentence? 

A. In the old days it used to be many hundreds of 
lashes. Now-a-days I look upon it as not a very 
severe sentence. 

Q. How did it compare with other whipping sentences 
in Amritsar at this time, there were, 1 think, 25 or 26 
of them? 

A. 1 think they mostly got from 15 to 30 lashes. 

Q. Did any get more than 30 lashes? 

A. No, 80 lashes was the limit. I have not got the 
record of the lashings; I think they went up to the 
Punjab Government. 

Q. You were saying to me that whipping was an 
ordinary punishment under martial law? 

A. Yes, under martial law. 

Q. I gather that it seems to have been adopted both 
in Amritsar and elsewhere, do you mind telling me 
where that comes from, what is the authority for saying 
that, because martial law has been instituted in a city, 
the ordinary punishment for criminal offences is a 
sentence of whipping? 

A. It is the custom I suppose every time there is 
martial law; I have not known martial law very often. 
That is all I can say. 

Q. As I understand in the Indian Army whipping still 
continues as a recognised punishment? 

A. Hardly, there are very few. 

Q. It has practically disappeared ? 

A. Practically. Of course in martial law you want a 
speedy punishment, and that is the most speedy pun- 
ishment one knows of and that is why whipping cumes 
in more in martial law than under ordinary law. 

Q. Except for that merit that it is a speedy. puvish- 
ment for a civilian who has broken a martial law 
proclamation, or committed a criminal offence under 
martial law, what else can be said for the punish- 
tent of whipping? What advantage is there in 
resorting to it? 

A, I should think that is of the greatest advantage; it 
is a speedy punishment, you get it over and have dene 
with it. You have not got to have a large number of 
officers there to hold Courts Martial or Summary Courts. 
A Provost-Marshal is appointed and he gives the order, 
and all is over. 

Q. On the other hand 
punishment it has the 
liating? 

A. It is humiliating. : 

Q. And as I understand you, you say in your report 
that you do not believe it was inflicted in fact upon 
people of the’respectable classes, is that so? 

A. Have I said that? 

Q. It may be your Provost-Marshal who said -it. 
As far as you are concerned, I take it your view is 
that there should be no discrimination and that 
people who have been guilty of offences should be 
punished P 


A. If they are guilty of offences under marshal law, 
they ought to be punished. 


Q. Of course under martial law with a great 
many proclamations, a new proclamation every other 
day, it. might easily be that a respectable person 
would commit an offence against a proclamation? 


A. Yes; they should not come under martial law. 
They should not do things that bring them under 
martial law, because we cannot teach them then 
all about martial law. 


Q. Does not that make it rather objectionable 
and unjust that the ordinary punishment under 
martial law should be the punishment of whipping? 

A, Martial law was found necessary, and those 
who laid down that there should be martial law, 
re down that there should be whipping under mar- 
Ht We 


hae agree with me that as a 
isadvantage of being humi- 
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Q. As I understand, as far ss you were concerned, 
you were at the head of this martial law adminis- 
tration, but the punishments were meted out by the 
Area Officers, Provost-Marshals and other Officers 
subordinate to you? They were the people who 
tried prisoners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you yourself hold courts at all? 

A. No, not a single one. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— : 

Q. You told us that 04 the 11th, when you arrived, 
the civil authorities handed over charge to you of the 
city? 

i. They said civil law could no longer operate 
and I should take command. There was complete: 
lawlessness in the city, they said. 

Q. Was charge formally handed over to you? 

A. In writing, there is a copy of it. 

Q. It is Appondix I to your report. Can you tell 
me under what authority this writing to the effect 
‘handed over to the General Officer ‘Commanding ” 
and sighed by the Depnuty Commissioner midnight 
11th-12th April, was passed? 3 

A. It was done under some civil law. I 
know what law. : 

Q. Had you any orders from superior authority to 
take over charge in that manner? 
+A. I was Commanding Officer of the District and 
therefore, if the civil law ceases to operate, it 
became my duty to take matters in hand, and civil 
law had ceased to operate. 

Q. You thought you were competent yourself to 
take over charge when Mr. Miles Irving handed over 
charge to you? 

A. Oh yes, rather. 

Q. When you arrived you heard of the events of 
the 10th at Amritsar? 

A. 1 arrived there on.the 11th. 2 

QY. You heard of the events that had taken’ place 
on the 10th, you were told of them? 

A. Yes. F 

Q. Did it strike you then that the armed force at 
Amritsar at the disposal of the Civil authorities was 
not sufficient to cope with the situation that had 
arisen on the 10th? 

A. It had apparently proved itself not sufficient. 

Q. Tf tho civil authorities had sufficient military 
aid supplied to them could they have carried on? 

A. It remains to be seen, you would have had to 
try tho thing. 

Q. That expedient was not tried? 

A. I think the very best expedient in the circum- 
stances wa3 that they should hand the authority 
over to me as Commanding Officer of the district 
considering the situation all round. 

Q. But neither you nor Mr. Irving considered the 
feasibility of the alternative of the Civil authority 
carrying on with sufficient military aid from you? 

A. No, I thought it had gone beyond that, that I 
should come in aid of civil power. 

Q. You did not consider that alternative at all? 

A. I did not try it. 

Q. You did not consider it? 

A. I did not consider it was right. I thought 
what had been done was right. The situation was 
very serious, it was bevond the civil control. there- 
fore I was the man to deal with it rightly and 
properly. 

QY. Did you and Mr. Irving sit down and con- 
sider, you may then have rejected the feasibility of 


the alternative I have suggested, or you did not 
consider it at all? 


A. I may have considered it. 

Q. You had a consultation with 
night? 

A. Yes. 
. Q. And with some other 
and some other gentlemen? 

A. As far as I remember, 
Mr. Rehill, 
Briggs. 


do not 


Mr. Irving that 


people ,too—the police 


there may have been 
Mr. Plomer and myself and Major 


Q. Was Colonel Smith the Civil Surgeon there? 

A. He was wandering about the station; I don’t 
quite remember whether he was at the conference. I 
do not think he was. ~ 

Q. At that conference did you consider the alter- 
native that 1 suggested? 

A. I have not quite got your meaning, but what 
had happened appeared to me correct; that is, 
authority was handed over to me and that is what 
I thought was right. I did not see any reason for 
considering anything else. 

Q. You did not see the necessity of considering 
the alternative I have suggested ? 

A. 1 do not suppose I ever considered it; I may 
have thought of it or not. Either the military take 
charge or they give assistance as aid for civil power. 
The time for giving aid to civil power had gone. I 
don’t know of any medium course between those two. 

Q. As soon as you arrived Mr. Irving told you he 
was prepared to hand over. All that I want to know 
is, when that proposal was made to you, did you and 
Mr. Irving consider the alternative of the civil 
power carrying on with sufficient aid from you? |! 

A. No, I did not think it advisable. I thought 
what had happened was right; there was no reason 
te consider anything else. When you have got the 
right thing you do not consider anything else. 

Q. There was no discussion between you and Mr, 
Irving on the subject? / 

A. No. eg 

Q. On the 12th were various arrests made in the - 
city? 

A. Yes. 

@. Who made the arrests? 

A. The police with the aid of the military. I was 
there to give help, if Necessary, 

Q. But the police arrested them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were 
authority ? 

A. There were no warrants as far as I know. We 
could arrest those people under martial law. But 
they might have had their warrants with them; you 
would have to find that out from them, 

Q. Did you give any warrants? 

A. I gave no warrants, if they had committed a 
crime they were to be arrested. 

@. Was thero any prior investigation into the 
allegations made against those people? 5 

A. No, I thought the police knew their job, they 
would arrest them and have them tried in the ordin- 
ary way. 

Q. Then the arresting of these people was still left 
to the ordinary civil authority ? 

A. When they came and ‘said this man has mur- 
dicted so and so or done so and so, I said ‘ Arrest 

im."" 

Q. Were the persons so arrested on the 12th hand- 
cuffed and marched through the city> 

A. I do not know; they wero probably handcuffed. 

Q. And taken through the city? 

A. I cannot say. They probably had to go 
through the city because they had to come out of it. 

Q. Was any suggestion made at your consultation 
to take some drastic military measures against the 
city on the 12thP 

I was going to enforce my orders, if that is 
what you mean. 

Q. No other special measures? 

A. If you mention any special measure I will tell 
you whether I did it or not. 

_Q. A complaint has been made that it was at one 
time contemplated to bombard the city? 

A. I know nothing of that. I never thought it 
necessary to bombard the city. It may have been 
Necessary later on; it depends on the behaviour of 
* crowd. 

. There is no truth in the suggestion that 
considered that on the 11th? ne be 


__ A. No, absolutely none, I had no idea df bombard. 
ing anything. 


any warrants issued by the civil 


Q. On the 12th you issued the proclamation No. } 
and on the 13th you promulgated proclamation No, 2 
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which was proclaimed in the streets in the manner 
you have described? 

A. No. 2 I would swear was proclaimed, as regards 
No. 1, was not there for it, Ate 

Q. If you look at that proclamation, this is what 
it says, the last two paragraphs:—‘‘ No procession 
of any kind is permitted to parade the streets in the 
city or any part of the city or outside of it at any 
time. Any such processions or gatherings of 4 men 
will be looked upon and treated as an unlawfully 
assembly and dispersed by force of arms, if neces- 
sary.” Does not that refer to processions parading 
the streets? 

x. Yes, it would refer to people in the streets. 

Q. Does not that confine itself to people parading 
the streets? 

A. They*might be just outside the streets, it would 
refer to them too. 

Q. Would it apply to an assembly meeting, not in 
a street, but in a place like the Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. Oh yes, it applied to the Jallianwala Bagh or 
any other place as far as I was concerned in 
Amritsar. 

Q. If you will kindly look at it, is not the language 
open to that construction? 

A. What construction? { 

Q. The prohibition is that no person should parade 
any part of the city or streets of the city. The pro- 
hibition is against parading of processions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then follows the penalty. The penalty is with 
regard to such processions or gatherings of four men 
that is processions or gatherings parading the 
streets or any part of the city. You do not think it 
is open to that construction? 

A. That it was only in the streets they were not 
to meet? Certainly not. 

Q. You have seen the Golden Temple in Amritsar? 

A. Yer. 

Q. And you have seen that quarter? 

A. Yes, I do not know it very well, I have been 
there once or twice. 

Q. Your proclamation was not read out in that 
quarter? 

A. TI cannot tell, I do not know Amritsar very 
well. It was read out in a great number of places; 
it must have come near the Golden Temple I take it. 

Q. You will be surprised to learn that it was not 
promulgated in that quarter. 

A. I see. 

Q. Then you heard at about 12-40 that the Jallian- 
wala meeting was to be held? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you heard that you did not take any 
steps to warn the people against going to that place? 

A. I had been warning them all the morning. 

Q. You did not do so after you heard of it? 

A. No, I began to organize my troops and think 
about it. 

@. You did not think it would be desirable, for 
instance, to put up posters at that place warning 
people? 

A. I did not think there was any time to put up 
posters and write posters, I had to organize my 
troops and look sharp, for if they were going to dis- 
obey my orders, the situation was really serious, and 
it was a much more serious situation than it appears 
now looking back at it. I had to get my troops 
ready. 

Q. When you heard of the contemplated meeting 
at 1240 you made up your mind that if the meeting 
was going to be held you would go and fire? 

A. When I heard that they were coming and col- 
lecting I did not at first believe that they were 
coming, but if they were coming to defy my 
authority, and really to meet after all I had done 
that morning, I had made up my mind that I would 
fire immediately in order to save the military situa- 
tion. Tho time had come now when we should delay 
no longer. Tf I had delayed any longer I was liable 
for court-martial. : 

Q. You took two armoured cars with you? 

A, Yes. 


‘ method of ‘“ frightfulness ’’—excuse 


Q. anon cars had machine-guns? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when you took them you mesnt to use the 
machine-guns against the crowd, did you? . 

A. If necessary. If the necessity arose, and I was 
attacked pr anything else like that, I presume I 
would have used them. 

Q. When you arrived there you were not able to 
take the armoured cars in because the passage was 
too narrow? 

A. Yes. 2 

Q. Supposing the passage was sufficient to allow 
the armoured cars to go in would you have opened 
fire with the machine-guns? 

A. I think probably yes. 

Q. In that case the casualties would have been 
very much higher? 

A. Yes. 

QY. And you did not open fire with the machine- 
guns simply by the accident of the armoured cars not 
being able to get in? 

4. I have answered you. I have said if they had 
been there the probability is that I would have 
opened ‘ite with them. 

Q. With the machine-guns straight? 

A. With the machine-guns. 

Q. I gather generally from what you put in your 
report that your idea in taking this action was 
really to strike terror? That is what you say. ‘It 
was no longer a question of merely dispersing the 
crowd, but one of producing a sufficient moral 
effect.’’ 

A. If they disobeyed my orders it showed that 
there was complete defiance of law, that there 
was something much more serious behind it 
than I imagined, that therefore these were rebels, 
and I must not treat them with gloves on. They 
had come out to fight if they defied me, and I was 
going to give them a lesson. 

Q. I take it that your idea in taking that action 
was to strike terror? 

A. Call it what ¢you like. I was going to punish 
them. My idea from the military point of view was 
to make a wide impression. 

Q. To strike terror not only in the city of 
Amritsar but throughout the Punjab? 

A. Yes, throughout the Punjab. I wanted to 
reduce their moral, the moral of the rebels. 

Q. You thought that by striking terror in that 
manner you would save the British Raj? You 
thought that the British Raj was in danger. 

A. No, the British Raj is a mighty thing. It 
would not be in great danger but it might bring 
about more bloodshed, more looting, more lives lost. 

Q. You did not think your act was instituted in 
order to save the British Raj? 

A. No, never, I took action to save life and pro 
perty and to prevent anybody who thought they 
could manage to mutiny from mutinying. It was 
a merciful act but at the same time it was a horrible 
act and it took a lot of doing. 


Q. Did it ever occur to you that by adopting this 
the term—you 
were really doing a great disservice to the British 
Raj by driving discontent deep? 


A. No, it only struck me that at the time it was 
my duty to do this and that it was a horrible duty. 
I did not like the idea of doing it but I also real- 
ized that it was the only means of saving life and 
that any reasonable man with justice in his mind 
would realize that I had done the right thing; amé— 
it was a merciful act though a horrible act and they 
ought to be thankful to me for doing it. 

Q. Did this aspect of the matter strike you that 
by doing an act of that character you were doing a 
great disservice to the British Raj? 

A. I thought it would be doing a jolly lot of good 
and they would realize that they were not to be 
wicked. = 

Q. When you. entered the Bagh and gave orders 
for firing did the men fire standing? 

A. They were kneeling. By the laws of musketry 
these men were kneeling. 
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Q. Did you observe that after the firing was 
opened there were a number of people who lay on 
the ground in order to save themselves? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your men continued to fire on these people 
who were lying on the ground? 

A. 1 cannot say that. I think that some were 
running at the time and I directed them to fire, and 
sometimes I stopped firing and redirected the firing 
on other targets. The firing was controlled. - 

Q. Did you direct the firing on people who were 
lying down in order to save themselves? 

A. I probably selected another target. There 
might have been firing on the people who were still 
lying down though I think there were better targets 
than that. * P 

Q. After the firing had taken place did you take 
any measures for the relief of the wounded? 

A. No, certainly not. It was not my job. But 
the hospitals were open and the medical officers were 
there. The wounded only had to apply for help. 
But they did not do this because they themselves 
would be taken in custody for being in the assembly. 
I was ready to help them if they applied. 

Q. Were any measures taken immediately for 
dealing with the deadP 

A. They asked that they might bury their dead. 

Q. That was much lster? 

A. My recollection is that when I got back they 
came and asked me and I said certainly. It never 
entered my head that the hospitals were not suffi- 
cient for that number of wounded if they had liked 
to come forward. 

). This action of yours in shooting the people at 
Jallianwala Bagh which resulted in the death of 500 
people and considerable number being wounded was 
approved by the Punjab Government? 

A. I believe so. There is & wire to that effect. 

Q. You wired the information to the Lieutenant- 
Governor P 

A. I did not wire the information. If 
wired, my Brigade Major wired it. 

Q. In your statement, you appended a_ telegram 
saying your action was AporOrea by the Lieutenant- 
Governor? 

A. I received it. 

Q. And he referred to your action at Jallianwala 
Bagh? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. Were any orders promulgated to the effect that 
people shou'd salaam the Military officers and if they 

id not do so they would be punished? - 

A. Under martial law every man under the Gene- 
tal Officer Commanding salutes him whether it be by 
salaaming in the ordinary manner. or by taking off 
his hat. Every man is bound to salute. 

Q. Were any orders promulgated? 

A. I don’t know and I cannot remember. That is 
the ordinary course that they must all salute; if they 
do not salute they are not showing respect. And 
every Indian knows that hg ought to salaam. 

Q. Take a city like Amritsar where there is a large 
number of people who are absolutely uneducated and 
can have no conception as to martial law. 

A. They all know salaaming is a custom of India. 
They salaam their Itajas, they salaam their senior 
officers and under martial law they ought to salaam 
in the same way. 

Q. What I mean to suggest is that a large number 
of people in the town like Amritsar would not realize 
that it was a part of martial law that they should 
salagm British officers? 

A. That may be #0. They know that I am in com- 
mand and therefore they ought to respect me. If I 
see my senior officers I salute them. The Indians 
know the custom of salaaming. They know that they 
ought to salaam,. 

Q. Should they salaam all officers? ‘ 

A. Certainly. I think they ought to tako their 
hats off if necessary. 

Q. Should they salute every British officer? 

A. I should think so. But there may be some 
Indian officers who are more senior in rank than 


it was 


British officers and I would not expect them to 
ealute. ) 

Q. Would you concéive it to be the duty of every 
Indian to salute you? ee 

A. If martial law is declared every citizen of 
Amritsar is bound to salute me. 

QY. Is it your view that it is obligatory on the 
citizens of Amritsar also to salaam all other military 
officers under you? 

A. I think there was a rebellion and a great deal 
of trouble and in that case it would have been just 
as well. 

Q. With regard to other officers what was your 
view at that time? 

A. I think that under martial law they ought to 
zalaam their superior officers. 

Q. Were people actually arrested for not salaam- 
ing? 

a, I think most of them were arrested for being 
impertinent and they were promptly arrested for 
being impertinent. 

Q. They were not arrested for failing to salaam? 

A. They were arrested more for impertinence. 
When they were asked why they did not salaam, they 
used to be impertinent and were arrested because I 
knew they could salaam and that under martial law 
they ought to be civil. 

Q. Were some of these people in connection with 
the salaaming kept in custody for ten days? That is 
what we have been told? 

A. No, I do not think that is right. I think 
these men were not kept under arrest. I do not 
believe they got any punishment except having to 
crawl through the street. 

Q. Were people who refused to salaam or were 
impertinent in that connection—were they made to 
crawl in the streetP 

A. There were some arrested by accident where the 
police were posted. I had pickets at the near end 
and my orders were that they should crawl. 

Q. There were some men then who were not con- 
nected with the Sherwood assault but were arrested 
for impertinece and marched to this street and made 
to crawl? 3 

A, They had nothing to do with the Sherwood case 
but_they were men who were impertinent to me as I 
went through. These men were made to crawl not 
necessarily because they. had beaten Miss Sherwood. 

Q. There were six people who were connécted with 
the Sherwood incident. Over and above these six 
were there other people who were made to crawl? 

A. I do not know. These six were made to crawl. 

Q. I take it that people who were not connected 
with the Sherwood incident—but who committed a 
breach of fort discipline—were marched into that 
street and made to crawl? 

A. By accident. I gave orders to take them back 
to the police—the police were opposite me. I did 
not know the police were at the far end of the street. 
They were marched back to the police and the Ser- 
gcant said my orders were to make them crawl. My 
intention was not to make these particular men 
crawl. Why they went there after the 19th I do not 
know. Possibly they voluntarily wanted to crawl. 

Q. You say in your report that after the 18th the 
city was a pattern of law and order—that applies to 
the Period subsequent to the 13th and 14thP 

A. es. 


Q. Can you tell us, what was the need for con- 
tinuing martial law for the period it was continued? 


A. No harm would be done. Martial law was 
being very justly administered. It was not my job 
to discontinue martial law. I received my orders 
from higher authorities. 


Q. I take it from you that martial law was con- 
tinued because no harm was done and it was justly 
administered, but there was no particular necessity . 
of continuing it? 

A. As far as I could see law and order had come 
and I suppose there was an interval when martial \ 
law was not necessary but it may have continued to 
go on for a bit longer. 
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By Major-General Sir George Barrow— : ¥ 

Q. General Dyer, there are one or two points which 
I am not quite clear about. You received orders or 
directions or instructions when you arrived at 
Amritsar that you should take such measures that 
might be found necessary to restore order? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And although martial Jaw had not been pro- 
claimed you considered that the situation was such 
that it was necessary to carry out the instructions 
that you had received just in the same way as if 
martial law had been proclaimed? 

A, Yes, Sir. . 

Q. In other words, you considered that war was 
being waged against the Crown and that you had a 
right to anticipate the proclamation of martial law? 

A. Yes, Sir. " ray 

Q. Now coming on to the Jallianwala Bagh incid- 
ent for a minute, you perhaps know as well as I do, 
that an unlawful assembly may be dispersed even by 
force, if necessary, even though it has not actually 
resorted to acts of violence? 

A. Yes, Sir. x 

Q. Now, with regard to the use of force against 
the crowd in the Jallianwala Bagh, do I take it from 
what you said this morning that you had taken a 
wider view of the whole situation, that you had 
jooked at it not merely as an officer who was assist- 
ing the military, but you were acting in accordance 
with the directions given to you? In other words, I 
will read out to you the actual words to refresh your 
memory, ‘* Where a proclamation of martial law 
has been issued, any soldier who takes, in accord- 
ance with the official instructions laid down for the 
guidance of those administering martial law, such 
measures as honestly seem to be necessary for carry- 
ing such issue and the operation of restoring peace 
and preserving authority .... . ”” You, therefore, 
I understand, were acting under those words con- 
veyed in the Proclamation, that is, you honestly 
thought that it was necessary to use force for the 
suoceasful issue of the operation of restoring peace 
and authority in the Punjab. Am I right? 

A. Absolutely, Sir. 


Q. And that you were convinced honestly in your 
mind that when you fired on this crowd it waa to 
prevent further trouble and bloodshed which might 
follow later onP 

A. Absolutely, Sir. 

Q. As to the question which was put to you by the 
President about picketing, I understood from your 
explanation, first of all there was no time, next 
that you did not want to split up your forces, that if 
you split up your forces into small bodies they will 
more likely be attacked and overwhelmed, and that 
it would also lead to bloodshed? 


A. Absolutely clear. I did not want to split up 
my force. 


Q. You issued the Proclamation about people not 
assembling, and I think the map which was handed 
up this morning shows the route through which you 
went, but it shows that you did not go very far into 
the city? : 

A. 1 thought I had gone a long way. We went 
to many places. I do not know Amritsar very well. 
We did a great deal in the way of reading out the 
Proclamation, snd I understood that, after I had 
finished, perhaps a little more was going to be done 
in that’ way. I thought I had done quite enough. 
I confess I do not know how far we had penetrated 
into the city. I do not know the city very well. I 
think I know it since I have been there in April. I 
once saw the Golden Temple, and I think that was 
about the limit of my knowledge of Amritsar. 


‘Q. You were satisfied in your mind that the Pro- 
elamation had been sufficiently widely made known? 


A. I certainly felt that I had done more than T 
was called upon to do. 


Q. We all know that news circulate very rapidly 
in the bazaars? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Then you referred once to the seriousness of the 
situation and said that unless one is faced with a situa- 
tion of that sort, it is difficult to realise what it means? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That is, the necessity for prompt action was s 
essential that there was no time for further reflection? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you yourself were so much occupied with the 
various questions which were brought before you that 
you had no time to sit down and consider from every 
point of view what the possible consequences of your 
action might be? 

A. That is true. 

Q. And also perhaps you will agrea with me that when 
one is faced with such a situation, it creates quite a 
different impression on one’s mind to what it will when 
you are simply reading about it? 

A. Quite true, Sir. 

Q. There is only one other point I want to ask you 
about. I think vou referred in your statement that 
expressions of special satisfaction were conveyed to you 
by a good many people, Indians, on your prompt action? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Raises, respectable citizens and others? 

A. I mean all kinds of men expressed their satisfac- 
tion. They all said that I had saved the situation; I 
had anved the Punjab, and all kinds of praise were 
showered on me which I dare not mention. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You arrived at Amritsar at about 9 or 10 P.x. on 
the 11th? 

A, Yes. a 

Q. Now, were you informed that on the 11th the civil 
authorities were able to make arresta in the city? 

A. On what date? ~ < 

Q. On the 11th? . 

A. They had made arrests on the 11th. I was not 
informed of that fact. I understood that. I see it is in 
that report that there were arrests made. 

Q. You were not informed of this? 

A. Not then and there. 

Q. Were you informed of this fact on the 12th? 

A. On the 12th, as far as I can remember, no. 

Q. Were you informed of the fact that on the 11th, the 
people of Amritsar City approached the civil authorities 
for the purpose of burying their dead, that certain orders 
were passed by the Deputy Commissioner, and that 
these orders were obeyed? 

A. T did hear that they had asked to bury their desd, 
and certain orders were issued about the matter. Yes, 
I did hear that. 

Q. Were you informed of any acts of lawlessness or 
intent that were committed by the mob on the 11th? 

« No. 

Q. Were you informed of any acts of lawlessness and 
violence that were committed by the mob on the 12th? 

A. TI should think not, as far as I can remember. 

Q. Therefore, may I take it that up to the 18th the 
only information which you had about the behaviour of 
abeinob inside the city was as to what they did on the 
100) 

A. Outside the citv a good deal happened. 

Q. I am only asking you about Amritsar City. 


A. So far as the Amritsar City was concerned, there 
was no further lawlessness. 


Q. And the only information that was supplied to you 
was as to what they had done on the 10th? - 


A. Yes, I think that is right. 

Q. You have repeatedly been describing the citizens 
of Amritsar as rebels. Therefore may I take it that your 
conclusion was based upon that information which was 
supplied to you? 

A. I say it was based partly on that. 

Q. Was your conclusion based on the facts that were 
supplied to you on the night of the 11th as to what had 
happened on the 10th? 

A. Not only in Amritsar City, but outside Amritsar. 


My mind was not made up on what had happened in 
Amritsar only. \ 
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Q. On the 11th or on the morning of the 12th at the 
railway station a number of names were given to you 
of the agitators by Ashraf Khan? 

A. On the night of the 11th, it would be practically 
the morning of the 12th. 

Q. May 1 know where that paper is, can I get all 
these names that were taken down by you? 

A. 1 am afraid you cannot have them. 1 have not got 
them now. 

Q. Or the names that were taken down by Major 
Briggs that night? 

A. It is a long time. 
lot on the frontier. 

Q. Am I to understand that paper will not be in 
existence now? 

. A, Ioannot say. He may have it. He is a very good 
Brigade-Major. He may possibly have it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that all those persons that were 
named that night by Ashraf Khan were arrested under 
your orders? 

A. I cannot say they were arrested under my orders. 
Certain men were arrested, I cannot remember the 
names. I don’t remember if they were all arrested, but 
there were certain names mentioned, and I was told that 
they had done certain things, and I undoubtedly said, 
** Arrest him.’ 

Q. You were given this information by Ashraf Khan 
and the Superintendent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And nobody else gave you this information? 

A. Mr. Miles Irving may have said something. 

Q. Then may I take it that all the information about 
individual acts was given to you by Mr. Miles Irving or 
by the Superintendent or by Ashraf Khan? 

A. No, there were lots of other people there, there 
were lots of other officials. They may have given me 
the information, I could not tell you exactly. 

Q. There may be other cficials who gave you that 
information? “i 

A. Yes, there may be. ; : 

Q. Therefore, if it be a fact that neither the police 
nor the officials were aware of the fact as to who 
were the persons responsible for the assault of Miss 
Sherwood, as to who were the persons who burnt down 
the National Bank, as to who were the persons who were 
responsible for the murder of Mr. Stewart, they could 
have given you no information on these points? 

A. Why should you assume that they did not know? 

Q. Are you aware whether up to the end of 28rd 
April any reliable information was given to any person 
in authority as to who were the persons concerned in 
all these occurrences? 

A. I don’t understand that. There were lote of people 
arrested. They may have given it. - 

Q. I am coming to that. For the first time the ap- 
prover Hansraj gave the information to the police autha- 
tities on the 28rd April as to who were thé persons who 
were concerned in the different occurrences, and up to 
that time there was no other evidence in the possession 
of the police? 

A. Hansraj was not the only man. The police may 
have heard it from somebody else. 

Q. Can you tell me as to whether there was any other 
icformation in your possession except what the officials 
informed you as to who wete the persons concerned in 
the different occurrences? 

A. No, certainly not, because I went there as a mili- 
tary man. I knew nothing about the matter until the 
civilians and the officials in Amritsar told me. 

Q. Supposing the authorities were themselves un- 
aware? 

A. If they have done something wrong, they will be 
answerable for that. 

Q. Supposing the authorities were not aware of the 
individuals who committed the various acts of violence? 

A. They could not give me the information. 

Q. Now, therefore, is it not a very extraordinary 
coincidence? You take it from me that the approver 
Hans Raj for the first time gave his statement on the 
28rd April. Don’t you think it to be a very extraordinary 
coincidence that if on the 28rd April the authorities 
came to know for the first time, who were the persons 


We have been moving about a 


responsible for the assault cn Miss Shecwood, how was 
it possible for you or for any British oflicer to uuder- 
sland or think that the six persons that were arrested 
were concerned in the assault on Miss Sherwood ?~ 
These people were fiogyed before the 23rd April im that 
lane, and therefore my point is, if this fact as to who 
were the persons concerned in the assault ou Miss 
Dherwvod was not kuown to the authorities till the 
2Jurd Apul, how could you come to the conclusion that 
theso people were actuully concerned in the assault on 
Miss Sherwood? 

A, How am I to assume that the authoritics never 
knew who were the persons concerned in the assault 
on Miss Suerwood, because before the 28rd Haus Kaj 
had not spoken? ‘There were lots of other people wko 
could give information. 

Mr, Horbert, Government Advocate.—May I point 
out that Hans kaj never mentioned about the assault on 
Miss Sherwood? ‘hey got the information from other 
sources. ; 

Q. Who informed you that these six persons who 
were flogged for the breach of martial law rulee were 
concerned in the assault on Miss Sherwood? 

A, The man who arrested them. They told me that. 
I cannot remember at this date, 1 presume so, or one of 
the officials, Mr. Rehill, or whosoever's duty it was to 
arrest, probably came and ‘informed me, and if they 
were arrested wrongly, they would be answerable for 
their wrongdoing some day. 

Q. Is it not a fact that except these six persons no one 
else was ever accused of baving committed certain 
breaches of the regulations inside the Fort, and no other 
person has been mentioned as having committed a simi- 
lar breach of the rules? 

A. They may have been particularly wicked people. 

Q. Is it not a very extraordinary coincidence that 
except these six persons who were supposed by you to 
have taken part in the assault on Miss Sherwood, nobody 
else inside the Fort committed any breach of the rules 
and these six persons were therefore flogged? 

A. They may have been arrested early. There may 
not have been many men under arrest at the time. I 
could not tell you. 

Q. What was the number of persons who were arrest- 
ed and kept inside the Fort? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. More than 100? 

A. Not at that time. There were some in the Fort, 
some in the Rambagh, but I really cannot tell you how 
many, there were. But if those men were tried by a 
Court and condemned, then I presume the whole thing 
ends there, and that shows they must have committed 
an offence. , 

Q. Can we get any detailed information as to what 
was the offence committed by these six men? 

A. I should think so. The police would know per- 
haps why these people were arrested. I presume the 
police would have something, but as far as I know they 
were tried under martial law by the Provost-Marshal, 
I take it. 

Q. Would there be any written record of the trial of 
these men? ? 

A. I doubt it, I should not think so. Under martial 
law it is not necessary to keep any records. 

Q. I want to know if any records have been kept? 

A. You may be able to get them from the police or 
whoever arrested them would no doubt be able to give 
you that information. 

Q. What have you to say to this suggestion, that 
because rightly or wrongly these six persons were sup- 
posed by you or by the authorities to have taken part in 
the assault on Miss Sherwood, therefore on the pretext 
of breach of certain laws inside the Fort, as a matter of 
revenge: they were flogged. What have you to say to 
that 

A. I think it is a wrong suggestion. 

Q. Don't you think it wrong to inflict any punish- 
ment on under-trial prisoners for what they had done 
in connection with the assault on Miss Sherwood, so 
long as their offence was not tried? 


A. No, I cannot say. If they committed an offence 
under martial law, they must suffer for it. If they 
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committed another offence they must get another 
punishment. 

Q. Why were they not flogged inside the Fort? 

A. I wanted them to be flogged where Miss Sherwood 
fell. 

Q. Similarly with regard to the crawling order, that 
order was promulgated by you outside the Fort, was it 
not? 

A. No, I could not say that. 
tion before. 

Q. It appears so from your statement. 
clearly stated, but I can infer that? 

A. That is why I felt a little doubt myself. 

Q. I infer, as a matter of fact, that this crawling 
order was passed by you when you were inside the city. 
It is only my inference? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say here, I will just refer to your statement* 
—you say “I then posted two British pickets, 
one in each end of the strect, with orders to allow no 
Indians to pass, that if they had to pass they must go 
through on all fours."’ I think this order was passed 
when you were posting the pickets? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. You have already informed Sir Chimanlal that you 
never imagined that any sane man would voluntarily 
go through the street under those conditions? 

A. That is absolutely so. 

@. When you passed the order, so far as you were 
concerned, you thought that this order might 1emain 
a dead letter? 

A. I was thinking of another punishment. 

Q. You considered at that time that probably this 
order would remain a dead letter, because there would 
be no person who would go inside and out of the street, 
obeying this order? 

A. Quite 80. 

Q. Is it not an extraordinary coincidence then that 
when all of a sudden you moved about and felt the 
necessity of arresting 12 persons for no definite offence 
these are the very persons who were made to obey the 
order? 

A,I do not sce the funny coincidence. I went 
through the city after posting the pickets. There was 
a certain number of inhabitants who were called up and 
handed to the police. 

Q. I think it an extraordinary coincidence? 

A. You are quite at liberty to think what you like. 
I must keep to the truth. z 

Q. Will there be any record of these persons? 

A. I should think so. If we search it out, I think 
we can get at the names. 

@. Any other punishment they may have been sub- 
jected to? 

A. 1 think that is very possible, if you call that 

* punishment. 

Q. May I know whether there is any record? 

A. There is a record of all the punishments under the 
+Provost-Marshal and of all the punishments he gave. 

Q. You have no recollection as to whether they were 
guilty of any offence? 

A, The Provost-Marshal may know; I have nothing 
to do with it. ; 

Q. You have no recollection whether any such thing 
happened or not, so far as these twelve men were con- 
cerned? 3 

A. I have no recollection at all. 

Q. Taking your first Proclamation, it appears to me 
that this was dictated by you or written after 10 p.m.? 
Am I right? 

A. I cannot say. 
clamation No. 1. 

Q. No. 1? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it not somewhere in the evening that this 
order was dictated by you? At what time was this 
order dictated? 

A. TI have absolutely no recollection. . 

Q. This order was dictated by you on the 12th, some- 
time in the evening? 

A. May be in the evening. I cannot say the time. 
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Q. You went out with a number of soldiers on the 
12th inside the city? 

A. Quite right. 

Q. At what time did you do that? 
pi About 12; I am not certain; I tell you what I 
think, 

Q. May I take it that this order was dictated by you 
after you had returned from the city? 

A, I have already said I cannot tell you; I do not 
recollect. 

Q. Major Briggs says that this order was dictated 
after you had come from the city? 

A. Whatever Major Briggs says may be right. 

Q. Therefore it would be after 12? 

A. If he says so, most certainly yes. 

Q. Therefore I take it that this order was dictated 
after 12? 

A. It may be so if Major Briggs said so. 

Q. And it was handed over by you to the Deputy 


+ Commissioner for the purpose of translation ? 


A. You have to ask Major Briggs; he will be able te 
tell you what he did. 

Q. Do you know anything as to where this order was 
printed? 

A. Absolutely nothing. I cannot remember who 
printed it. 

Q. So you have no personal knowledge as to whether 
it was on the 12th or on some other date it was pro- 
mulgated? ts 

A. I cannot recollect at the present moment. 

Q. If this order of yours was printed at all on the 12th, 
it must have been printed inside the city (Amritsar)? 

A, Why? 

Q. Are there any printing presses outside Amritsar? 

A. There are other presses outside. 

Q. Anyhow on the 12th, after you returned from the 
city no civil authority had asked you to give them any 
escort for the purpose of going inside the city and pro- 
mulgating this notice? 

A. Had this been so, this would have been mentioned 
in the diary. 

Q. I think the police would have been quite able to 
do that without the aid of your men? 

A. I do not know. * 

Q. It was printed inside the city; is it not right? 

A. I do not know where it was printed or the name 
of the printing press. 

Q. Only I want to know as to whether or not any help 
of the military was invoked by the eivil authority for 
the purpose of promulgating this notice on the 12th? 

A. I should think not. I really can’t tell you. 

Q. In your opinion, the police were quite competent 
to do the duty? 

A. I did not say that. I assume they may have been. 

Q. On the 13th, when you left Rambagh, is it not a 
fact that you practically on all three sides surrounded 
the Jallianwala Bagh with ycur pickets? You left 
Picket at the Sultanwind Gate? 

A. 1 do not think that a picket was left at the Sultan- 
wind Gate. I remember a picket at the Lahore Gate. 

Q. You will be able to give information as to where, 
at what places, these pickets were Icft, when you were 
advancing to the Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I will tell you: Lahore Gate, Hall Gate and an- 
other; I do not sec how it matters. I will concede if 
you like that there was a picket at the Sultanwind Gate. 
My information is that it was not. 

Q. If a woman was found wounded at the Sultanwind 
Gate, could you give us any explanation as to how the 
woman was wounded? 

A. Would you give me the date? 

Q. Either on the 12th or 13th. 

A. I do not know there was. 

Q. Supposing there was, how would you explain it? 

A. On the 12th, it would be difficult to explain. If it 
was on the 13th, it was quit: possible that a” ricochet 
from the Jallianwala Bagh might have hit the woman 
outside. I do not know the direction. If it was at the 
Sultanwind Gatc, she might have been hit during the 
firing. Beyond that, I cannot give any explanation. 
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Tf a bullet is not correctly aimed, it may take any 
direction; also sideways. 

Q. Even persons found wounded on the 2nd or 83rd 
storey of the buildings? 

A. Yes, may be. 

Q. If there be marks of bullets on the 2nd and 3rd 
storey, would it not show that you ordered firing over- 
head? 

A. Certainly not. I never gave any such order. I 
know what orders I gave. I directed the fire personally. 
I can tell you if you want what orders I gave. I never 
gave any order for overhead firing. Absolutely none.. 

Q. With regard to the looting on the 11th and 12th, 
you mentioned in answer to the questions put by the 
President that you heard that the Manjha Sikhs were 
atout to loot and therefore you considered that it was a 
serious and dangerous position. You have made that 
statement? , 

A. That was one of the items; it is a small item of tho 
general rebellion. : i s 

Q. Was it not that this information was given to you 
by the Commissioner of Lahore, and that he never 
believed that it would be a fact? Ti 

A, ‘* A message was received from the Commissioner, 
Lahore, saying 200 armed Manjha Sikhs were about to 
raid the City. The Commissioner, however, did not 
put much reliance on this report.” ee 

Q. This is from the statement of Captain Briggs? 

A, Yes, true. A 

Q. Therefore when you replied to the question put by 
the President whether 200 Manjha aint ore bon’ to 
loot the city, you were referring to this information 

a. Did tee say there were 200 Manjha Sikhs? I 
had more information than that; that Manjha Sikhs were 
going to loot the City and I depended well on that in- 
formation. The Commissioner was not the man on the 
spot. My information came from a much nearer source. 
Q. Who gave that information? 
_ A. The police. , : 

Q. And you mean Ashraf Khan. Was that informa- 
tion given to you on the 12th or 18th? bes 

A. Must be on the 12th. 

Q. At what time and place? 

A. I can't remember at this distant date. I have 
been through a good.deal of scenes and I have forgotten 
at what time different things happened. I have no 
objection to find out and let you know at what time it 
happened. 

Q. I think Ashraf Khan might have come to you very 
well on the 12th if lre liked? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore on the night of the 12th, it was not 
necessary to have a large body of British soldiers in 
order to bring Ashraf Khan from the Kotwali to the 
railwav station? : 

A. T do not know if he was in the Kotwali. He was 
wandering about all day. He could come to me any 
time he liked. F 

Q. From your statement T gather that on the night of 
the 11th you reached there? 

A. On the night of the 11th I went to the citv to 
bring him out with an escort if it were necessarv, I had 
just arrived and I was not well up in the situation and 
I thought from alk I had heard that it was necessary to 
take in an escort. 

Q. You must have received.the information from the 
civil anthorities on the suhiect, that it was impossible 
for Ashraf Khan to come to the station and thereforo 
vou thought it necessarv to go with an escort and bring 
him back to the station? 

A. Probably they said that to take an escort would be 
wise. 

Q. On the 12th did he come to you with any escort? 

A. T do not know. 

Q. You cannot even approximately fix the time? 

A. Tt was probably evening. I should think it might 
be. I have no recollection of the exact spot. There 
were many important things I had to consider at that 
time. : 

Q. This is one thing. Suppose, for instance, your 2nd 
Proclamation had not been issued, f.e., you had not 


VvaL, IT 


issued any proclamation prohibiting gathering of por- 
sons and supposing you were informed that about 10,000 
or 15,000 persons were assembled at the Jallianwala 
Bagh and were holding meeting, and supposing you 
had done what you really did on the 13th, would not 
the results have been the same? : 

A. I cannot understand. 

Q. You say that firing was absolutely necessary as 
regards what happened in the Punjab and that’ the 
firing had a good effect. I say that supposing that the 
meeting which you wanted to disperse was held there 
without your issuing any proclamation and you had 
sd6pted the same methods, would the results have been 
the same? 

A. Tam only going into what TI actually did. I can- 
not go into suppositions. 

Q. Of course that meeting was prohibited by you and 
you went {n person; supposing this meeting was held 
and it was not prohibited by you, if you had gono, you 


- would have prohibited it? 


A. Because T had issued this proclamation and it had 
shown pcople that I had tried to prevent them from 
meeting, therefore when they had disobeyed law and 
order, I shot. Surely the effect would be much better 
than if I had done it without the proclamation. 

Q. Inside the City? 

A. Anywhere. 

Q. THerefore I take it that on the morning of the 14th 
all the surrounding villages were aware of this fact, that 
a proclamation was issued by you, and that any dis- 
obedience of the proclamation would make the soldiers 
open fire because it was not a legal mecting. 

A, Yes. 

Q. You do not contend that when all those villagers to 
whom no oral proclamation was issued by means of tom- 
tom assembled there in disobedience of that order, this 
would be considered to be an unlawful assembly and 
therefore the meeting would have to be dispersed? 

A. Would you put the question again ? 

Q. Here was a prohibited meeting; vou felt justified 
in going there and dispersing it and in the course of 
dispersing that meeting vou thought that having regard 
to what was happening all around Amritsar it was abso- 
lutely necessary to take drastic steps. Therefore I sav 
that suppgsing this meeting had not been prohibited and 
you were Informed that a seditious meeting was being 
held and vou had gone there and taken steps and the 
news got abroad that a seditious mecting was held and 
people were shot, would not the effect be the same? 

A. T cannot say. I would rather have it as I did it. 
T do not know the effect of what it would have been if 
it had been something else. I am not going’to pass an 
opinion as to“what would have been if I had done some- 
thing else. 

Q. The salutary effect was the effect of the drastic 
measuré or the salutary effect was the effect causcd by 
the mecting being prohibited by you? 

A, It is difficult to sav. I want to punish the naughty 
boy: it would be difficult to say what would be the effect 
of punishment on a boy who is not naughty. 

Q. I say the effect of what happened on the 18th was 
the salutary effect of the news travelling abroad that 
certain people had been fired upon by the military or 
was the salutary effect due to the fact that it was a 
prohibited meeting? 

A. I think it had a better effect when it was a prohi- 
bited meeting. 

Q. And you contend that the effect was to spread the 
news? 

A. T do not contend it. 
spreads rapidly. 2 

Q. Would vou justify vour action, supposing fhe meet- 
ing had not been prohibited merely because it would 
have a ereater effect on the surrounding villages? 

A. I think if & man had gone on firing without doing 


It was spreading and news 


.what I did he would not be justified. 


Q. Having regard to the situation this had a very 
salutary effect. 

My second point is, you yourself admit that there were 
a large number of villagers in that mecting? 

A. There were villagers and city people: that was my 
opinion, 
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; 
ini i iti i t actually been 

} be your opinion about the city peo- citing people to rebellion. _They have not actu t 

sin voa ene iy that those villagors were also in- able to fix this responsibility upon any individual resi- 


i a ibi itsar City. 

a f the fact that the meeting was prohibited. dent of Amri City. : 
een upon how far that written proclama- And my question is, on the 11th and 12th did you 
tion was issued. It may have been sent to the villages. receive any wire or any official information—if that be 
You must ‘ask the police about it. so it will be found here—did you receive any official in- 


i i i e itizens of Amrit- 
y ld it have been sent to the villagers? formation on the 11th or 12th that any eit izens 
Sa would mathawe been ready by the night of | sar had gone outside Amritsar and were inciting people 


he 12th? to rebeliion or to loot? 
ke hanauee it was in print. "A, I cannot remember having received such a thing. 
. There was no evi f sivil officer to that — Q._You say on the 12th— 
eee se Sieh ois Mane a “ The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that 
$ . ieewna’t . t night. if they will cause damage to any property or will com- 
Ay Pe ial ue veg mit any acts of violence in the environs of Amritsar, it 
2. I as sot it. ; will be taken for granted that such acts are due to the 
0. Do eit lignes it was sent to the outside villages? _incitements in Amritsar City, and | offenders will be 
A. T said‘ eae he.’ punished according to military law. 
0. Assuming that there were a large number of vil- You consider it fair that for whatever happened out- 


lagers who were not residents of Amritsar and assuming side Amrita you would punish Amritsar? 
tliat this notice dated 12th April was not sent to their A. _ ould you rea Henin? a - 
villages in order to produce that effect outside would Q. : Hae anything, at means nee you wl 
you ‘consider yourself justified in ordering shooting? assume a aan owen 7) arated 1 ee: offen 
“A. T think that the men who came to the Jallianwala Counce LP that they He palais ee : re 
Bach had hostile feclings towards the British Raj and /s OR ose ofenders who do t ei ence. en it ac- 
they came with that intention and I do not believe they Cord a to my an 8 a not ee ing to sour wo Is. 
aes honest, pena: ; k i a aie Bee. similar ‘orders. promulgated in 
he 11th to 15th, have you ever been in- imix ass _ : 
eee saehoas that any person inside the city of Belgium? atee muetanee the order about salaamin7 and 
Amritsar was seon with a firearm in his possession or ne. (urlew order 


1 anv fircarm? A. In my mind it had nothing to do with Belgium 
eee ; whatever. 
As The I Aeainst a - Q. Is it not a fact that such and similar orders were 
. Or any of them used any firearm ? . Is et that such and similar gr wi 
. I ana know that any used any firearm. resented by all the civilised press? 


A. T am not aware of it. 


Q. Therefore you had no information that even a Q. In your opinion every resident of the city of 

single individual of the mob had a firearm. , Amritsar would be aware of the fact that because mar- 
A. No. They were going to do it with Iathis. T tial law has been declared, therefore it was his duty to 

know there were thousands of lathis which I saw with — gqlaam the British Officers? 

my own eyes in the railway station and these were A, They brought themselves under martial law. 

going to be their arms. T have got one in my own Q. Supposing they bring themselves under martial 

possession. My Brigade-Major saw them. I have got law, my point is, do vou assume or do you think that 

a return of how many were seen. \ oyervone of them would also know what liabilities there 

. Is it a fact that the first information that you got are? 
Sa these lathis was on the 23rd April and that thev A. I do not think he would not; I think he would - 
arrived at the station and were not inside the city and son get to know. 


v0 revented them from going inside the Q. You do not say that they would know? 
shat yeu had: jpre : A. Not absolutely. I do not suppose it is spread to 

A. T will tell you. Tt was on the 29th April. I can every man, but they know about it as soon as possible. 
get von the exact date. Q. That would be if martial law is declared? 

In March 1919, there wore 455 bundles of canes re- A. Yes. , 
ceived at Amritsar, ench bundle containine over 200 of Q. Was martial Iaw declared on the 12th or an the 
these canes. Thev were malacea eancs. Thad asam- L5th? . E 
ple which T have broucht awav with me. In the month A.T do not remember the date, I think, it was on 
of April there were 601 bundles of canes. Therefore the 15th. 
that covers March and April and the question vou raised. Q. Why were those people arrested on the 12th, for 

Q. Is it not that this information was civen to you on heing insolent or for not saluaming ? , 
the 25th April and these lathis never went eut of the A. There was something going on equal to rartial 
city? wae I crelaorg ae petote ; When I took ¢ver, ihe 

; ih enh. law was. cquivalen martial law. 

4 dine, Major Bas Paregele aula ye S Q. Your first entry into the city was on the 12th? 

“* On or about April 29th, the Station Master, Amrit- a meee carlyion:the tah, the night of the Jith. th 
sar, called me up on the telephone and said a very ex- 12th? S$ your Hirst entry into the city, t.e., on the 
ceptionally large amount of sticks (lathis) were arriving rie , = e 
and he asked for orders as to their disposal. I told him A. } forget wish tims pete I 1 ferns 
not to deliver them to the consignees, but wait for ye eh DOU: Pelereng: ame: amonly. (reflernng 


acer to the date. It was on tho 12th that you entered into 
orders. The General Officer Commanding and myself A * ’ 
went down to the station that day to see them. One the city for the first time? 


: a A. T cannot say the exact time. It may be so near 

wtee store: house sige fuk up fe. the roof with them and the 12th and so near the 11th. The same night that I 
@Q. That is teas? . ~ got to Amritsar, I went to the City Kotwali to bring 
A. That is true, and the date is 29th. mene 


: Q. At that time you saw a lot of people? 
Q. I therefore take it that on the 10th, 11th and 12th A. Everything was quiet. 


these lathis, which you have included in your figures, Q. There were no people going about and walking 
were not inside the city. You have based your argu- about. Was it dead midnight? i 
ment upon railway figures? A. We will assume it was midnight. - 
A. Absolutely. I had gone and scen them, Q. Nobody witnessed your entry? 
Q. So far as the civil authoritics were concerned, they A. T have said it was quiet. 
havo informed this committee—and up to this time no Q. There may be quiet, but 5,000 or 10 
other evidence has been produced before this committee might have been assembled? 
—they have not been able to trace any citizens of Amrit- A. I cannot go on wandering about these things. In 
sar going outside Amritsar to distant villages and in- fact, it might have been happening in the City. 


000 people 
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Q. Was thore always quiet? 

A, I say yes. 3 ‘ 

Q. So far as you went, did you find any crowd in the 
‘street or any people walking in the strect? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore the first time that people would have 
been aware of your entry was when you cutered into 
the City with a body of soldicrs on the 12th? 

A. It is not necessary, to sce me to know that I have 
arrived. ; 

Q. Then you said that they would know on the 12th 
that martial law was in force on account of what was 
going on. But there was nothing going on. The first 
thing you did to make pcople know that there was a 
sort of martial law was marching through the city with 
a body of British soldicrs? 

A. We went through the city on the 12th. , 

Q. Therefore that was the first thing that would give 
an indication that something was going on. Previous 
to that there was nothing? 

A. There was a great deal going on previous to that. 
There were murders and all kinds of things taking placc.. 
You must mention the date if you want to know ex- 
actly.‘ Before '’ is a very wide term. 

Q. Your marching through tho city with a iody of 
British soldiers was the first thing which would convince 
the people or show them that martial law had been 
introduced or is going to be introduced. Previous to 
that nothing had been done in Amritsar. Is it from 
that that people would infor that martial law las been 
introduced or was-going to be introduced? Is that so or 
not? 

A. They may havo known that I was there before. 
As regards martial law being introduced when [ came 
there, I suppose all the news spread wonderfully. I 
tcok over charge from Mr. Miles Irving on the night 
of the 11th. That may have spread round as fast as you 
like. 

Q. My point is this. I will make it as clear as pos- 
sible. Certain persons were arrested when you were 
marching through the city on the 12th. I asked you 
that question and you said that certain persons were 
arrested. My sccond question was whether they were 
arrested for not salaaming and you said yes. 

A. Did I say ‘‘ Yes?’’ I want to settle that point. I 
may have arrested, but did I say so? You said I 
arrested. I did not arrest. 

Q. Were a number of people arrested on the 12th? 

A. There were a number of people arrested on the 
12th most certainly. 

Q. For not: salaaming you? 

A. I cannot say whether they were arrested for not 
salaaming me. 

Q. Supposing some were arrested? 

A. Supposing they were; I say they were not. 
we will assume for the moment. 

Q. If you say ‘' not,” I will stop. 

A. I neither say ‘‘ yes ’’ nor ‘* no,’’ because I do not 
remember. 


By the President— 
J. Nid the police arrest for not salaaming? 
A. No. 


Q. Were any arrests made on the 12th except by the 
police? ~ 

A. There were lots of arrests made on the 12th. 

Q. In addition to those made by the police? 

A. Not that I remember. It is a long time ago. I 
do not.think anybody was arrested for not salaaming on 
the 12th. 


By the Hon’bhe Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Similarly those 12 men were also arrested by 
the police under your orders? 

A. Which 12 men? 

Q. Those who passed through that lane? 

A. I think I said eleven. 

Q. Those 11 men were arrested by. the police? 

A, They were brought to me and they were imperti- 
nent and they were arrested. ‘ 

Q. By the police? 

A. Probably by the police. 


But : 


@. They were arrested because they did not salaam 
you? 

A, For impertinence of a different kind. There were 
not arrested for not salaaming. Actually when I 
called them up to me, they were impertinent and they 
were arrested for that; whether it was for not salaaming 
or not. 

Q. This question has been asked by every Member, 
and although passing over the same ground, I want to 
put it to you again more clearly. Was there any pro- 
clamation made in the city at any time that from that 
hour or from that date, martial law had deen intro- 
duced or would be introduced before the 15th? 

A. I do not believe any such proclamation was cx- 
pressly issued. It may have been, 

Q. So far as you are aware, did you ask anybody to ~ 
make a proclamation? 

A, No, not up to the 15th. 

Q. In reply to several questions, you have said it was 
done under martial law. May I now whether there 
are any written rules to which you are referring? 

A. Yes; certain rules are framed and passed. 

Q. Give me that reference; I know nothing about it. 

A. I refer you to the Manual of military law; you 
can get it all there. = 


Q. Under the authority of this book, you say that 
people who were arrested should have been handcuffed 
in couples? 

A. T did not say it. I did not say they were. 

Q. When the President put that question as to why 
and under what authority this was done, your reply was 
that it was done under martial law. May I know 
whether that is provided for in this book? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is it not a fact that when you say that certain 
things were done under martial law you mean that you 
thought these things were proper and, therefore, they 
were done? 

A. J think I was fairly just in any action that I took 
and I thought I was right. 

Q. I am not questioning your justice or honesty. ° 
When you state that certain things were done under 
martial law, by that may I understand that they were 
done because it was your pleasure to do them, because 
you considered it right to do si There was no written 
authority for doing these things. 

A. I did what I thought right. : 

Q. Therefore, when you said that these persons were 
handcuffed in pairs— 

A. I never said they were handcuffed in pairs. 

Q. Suppose certain persons were handcuffed in pairs. 
In answer to the question put by the President, you 
said you considered it right and it was your pleasure? 

A, Not about handcufting. As to whether they were 
handcuffed, I cannot tell you. They were arrested; I 
did not sce them. : 
~ Q. Supposing handcuffs were put on, this was under 
your orders? 

A. I suppose I become responsible for it, but it was 
not by my orders. For anything that was done there, 
T take it that I was responsible. 

Q. I want to know, as a matter of fact, whether you 


Avero directly or indirectly responsible as the heag of 


the military department? 
A. I say I was responsible. 


Q. Lam not asking the question of responsibility. I 
want to know whether it was done under your direct 
orders and whether you were the person who issued - 
those orders? 

A. T ordered the arrest of those 11 people. 

Q. I am asking about handcuffs. — - 

A. I did not order anybody to put on handcuffs. 

Q. Were not a large number of arrested persons kept 
in an open racket court throughout the day and the 
night for 6 or 7 days inside the Fort? 

A. In the night we had a little cover over the rackct 
court. There were tarpaulins spread over; we did the 
best we could; there was no room there. 

Q. Therefore this allegation that they were kept in an 
open racket court during the day and the night the 
whole time is wrong? : 2 
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A. A racket court is usually open. , 

Q. Without any shade for their heads? That is the 
allegation. § ; 

A, My impression is that there was a shed over it. 

Q. May I know what was the number of persons that 
were kept so in the racket court? 

A. No, I cannot tell you. 

Q. Can I get any record from which I may be able to 
get that information? F 

A. I think when you sce Major Briggs, he will be 
able to give you information on that point probably. I 
could not positively say, because we have been a long 
time away. 

Q. After a few days they were removed to cells? 

A. After a few days I left Amritsar and I do not know 
what happened. 

Q. So long as you were there? 

A. I think they were in the racket court so long as I 
was there; also in the Ram Bagh. ior “4 

Q. In your opinion would there be any justification 
for keeping couples handcuffed in the night time? 

A, It all depends on what they have done. 

Q. Up to that time it was not investigated. They 
were under-trial prisoners, What I want to know is, 
do you think that it was justified, under the circum- 
stances, that these men should be handcuffed in pairs, 
and that they should be kept in cells in the night time 
so handcuffed? Do you think it was proper? 

A. If a sentry lets a prisoner go, it is a very scrious 
offence; therefore it may be necessary. 

Q. What is your opinion? Was it justifiable? Was 
that a proper thing to do? 
A. It was justifiable. 

Q. You went on the night of the 18th inside the city 
to sce that your Curfew orders were obeyed? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And you found that your orders were obeyed? 

A, That is quite true. 

Q. And you intended that that order of yours should 
be obeyed on the night of the 13th? You intended that 
the Curfew order should be obeyed? 

A. If I gave an order, I intended it to be obeved. 

Q. You never gave a moment’s thought as to what 
would happen to the 400 or 500 persons that were killed 
inside the Jallianwala Bagh, as to how they would be 
attended to, as to how their relations would come and 
take them away, as to how any water would be ad- 
ministered to them, as to how any medicine would be 
administered to them. It never oceurred to you as to 
how it would be possible after 8 o'clock to remove the 
dead bodies? 

A. They asked if they might remove them, and I 
allowed them to remove them; they could bring them 
what they liked. 

Q. May 1 understand that if those people had gone 
and disobeyed the Curfew order, you would never have 
punished them? 

A. I gave my permission that they might go and re- 
move the dead bodies. Therefore I presume they could 
go. : 

Q. Your permission was to remove the dead bodics. 
Did you in any way modify your Curfew order? Did 
you mako any proclamation that ‘* to-day I modify my 
Curfew order and allow people to remain outside till 
12 o’clock to remove dead bodies?" 

A. T allowed them to go and remove the dead. There- 
fore they could go. : 

Q. Did you in any way modify your Curfew order 
on the 13th? 

A. It was probably modified. 

Q. From this it appears that it was not modified? 

A. A good deal happened. If I said‘ yes,’ they might 
go. The order must have been ‘modified. 

Q. Did you issue any proclamation? Is there any 
written order saying that the order that was passed by 
you on the morning of the 12th was modified, and that 
people were allowed to remain outside thoir houses up 
to 12 o'clock or 1 o'clock? 

A. I think they must have remained all the night. 
T saw all the dead bodies going by the next morning. 

Q. You do not answer my point. 


e 


A. I must answer it according to my light. 

Q. Did you pass any written order and is there any 
written order in existence that the Curfew order had 
been modified? 

A. I allowed them to go. That is quite enough. 

Q. That is not the answer to my question. 

A. I cannot tell you; I gave them permission to re- 
move and bury their dead. Therefore orders must have 
been given not to interfere with them. 

Q. If your Curfew order was modified, how was ‘it 
that at 9 p.m. you went inside the city to sec whether 
your order was obeyed or not? 

A, I do not know thaf I went at 9 p.m. 

Q. Supposing it was between 9 and 10 P.w. 

A. I do not think it was between 9 and 10 p.u. I 
think it was later. 

Q. It is clear that you came back to Ram Bagh at 
10-30. 

A. It was at 10 o'clock that 1 went round. 

Q. Therefore I am right in saying that at 10 o'clock 
you_went round? The order or permission to remove 
the dead bodics was issued by you on the 14th. You 
sce Appendix VI* signed by you at the top of page 16° 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is this military diary a correct diary or do you say 
it is incorrect? 

A. As far as I know it is correct. 

Q. It is not prepared like the general diary in the 
thanas? 

A. I do not know of the general diary in the thanas. 

Q. It is written as soon as events happen? It gives 
a correct idea. It is not merely an imaginary diary? 

A. It ought to be correct. The Brigade Major may 
forget to make an entry. There may be mistakes in it. 

Q. May I know whether this diary is complete. or 
only portions of it have been selected for this committee? 

A. I believe what the Brigade Major wrote is there. 
I can say this much. I do not say whether he has Icft 
this or that out. It is what the Brigade Major issued. 

Q. Therefore I think this is a complete diary? 

A. I would not guarantee that as complete. Every- 
thing that is mentioned there happened. 

Q. Something might have been omitted. 

A. Quite so; I have been hunting for many a thing 
which I did, but I could not find them. 

Q- Would he putin everything or are many thins 
omitted ? 

A. Certain things may have been omitted. They are 
hard-worked generally. As an instance, I cannot find 


‘that I went through the city on that night in the diary. 


Q. The subsequent proclamations that you issued, did 
they help you in the maintenance of peace and order? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Supposing those martial law orders had not been 
issued how would peace and order have been disturbed? 

A. I fail to understand your question, I am sorry. 
You must repeat it. 

Q. Cortain martial law orders had been isxucd and 
proclaimed after the 13th or say after the 15th. My 
point is whether they were necessary for the purposes of 
maintaining peace and order? 

A. I should think they were. We had to regulat$ the 
affairs. 

Q. Take, for instance, on the 25th of April an order 
was issued that it would be unlawful for more than two 
People to walk abreast on any constructed cr clearly 
defined pavement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it was necessary for the purposes of 
maintaining peace and order in Amritsar? 

A. I think it must havo appeared necessary to the 
man who was there. I think I was away on the 25th. 

Q. Sce order No. 8+ of tho 25th April 1919. And iv 
was continued for 24 days? 

°A. It may; I cannot tell. I went away myself. 

Q. Because it was discontinued on the 19th May, i.e., 
it remained in force for about 23 or 24 days? 

A. I had gone before that. The man on the spot 
must have thought it necessary for some reason. 
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Q. You are not responsible for this order? 

A. If I was not there. If 1 handed over the charge 
on . . . I forget the date on which I handed over 
charge. I have mentioned in the statement the date 
on which I handed over charge. I think I had already 
handed over charge. 

Q. I suggest to you one thing. I want your approval 
of it or denial. Is it not true that martial law was 
continued after-the 15th in the Amritsar City with the 
object of clearing up the lock-ups, jail, and other places 
of custody in which there were hundreds of prisoners? 

A. No. I have never heard of such things. Avso- 
lutely not. 

Q. Did you order any flogging inside the Kotwali? 

A. I did not order them to be flogged in that place. 
It was all done by the Provost-Marshal. It may be, I 
may have said so. There were three cases. Every- 
thing was my order. The Provost-Marshal’s order was 
my order. 

Q. It is a fact that the pleaders, whom you had made 
special constables, were made to attend and witness two 
or three flogging cases? 

A. No. They were there in the Ram Bagh. When I 
was having a mecting with them the flogging was going 
on. I was present there. 2 

Q- There were about one hundred pleaders whom you 
made special constables? 

A. Yes, about that. 7 

Q. Amongst these were men between the age of 60 
and 70? 

A. Yes, there were old men; Mr. Miles Irving asked 
me and I let them go. If there were any old men they 
were removed. We wanted young men and we did not 
want old men. As soon as Mr. Miles Irving told me I 
let them go. iS 

Q. Is it not true that after the 13th people were 
arrested without any evidence and without any informa- 
tion, but their cases were investigated long after? 

A. I accept that thera was a considerable amount of 
delay. Ido not know. My orders were that they were 
to be tried as soon as possible. Orders were received 
through the Provost-Marshal, and if there was any delay, 
I don't know about that. 

Q. My point is this. I want to know whether the 
people were arrested first and the evidence was obtained 
afterwards or whether the evidence was obtained first 
and the people were arrested afterwards? 


A. I think the evidence was obtained firgt that’ thoy 
had committed some offence and then they were tried. 
All wore sent up to higher Tribunals according to orders. 
* Q. May I ask you if this evidence which was obtained 
was oral and was obtained previous to the arrest of these 
men? 5 

A. They were tried by Summary Court under martial 
law and the only man who will tell you about this is 
_ Major Shirloy as to what he did. 

Q. Were their depositions recorded or heard? 

A. That was not my job to look at this. 


Q. The moving columns were surrounding different 
villages as you have said. Were not people arrested by 
these moving columns under your orders? 

A. Yes, under my orders, but after consultation with 
the Civil authorities, some were arrested. 

Q. Did your party make any searches without any 
authority or under what apthority they were made? 

A. I think that a search was made. I don't remem- 
ber the name of the village; it was somewhere near 
*Attari where it was said that a lot of railway material 
was lying and the people came and took it away. That 
is all. 

Q. Except that, no othor searches were made by the 
moving column? 

A. Good gracious! No 7 

Q. You addressed the people at a mecting at Amritsar 
on the 14th and that address was in the language of the 
people? 

A. That was after the day of shooting. I partly spoke 
in the language of the people and partly in English. . 

Q. Did you inform the people that if their shops will 
not be opened, they would be shot down—goli se mar 
diye jawenge? ‘ ' 


+= 


A. No. . Certainly not. They were only too ready to 
open their shops. 

Q. Did you say anything about people educated in 
germany or people from Bengal or people from England, 
ete. 

A. I should not think so. It is very diffidult to re- 
member now. I should not think so. 

Q. There is no doubt in your mind? 

A. There is a doubt, that is why I am hesitating. I 
had so much to do. It is not quite fair to ask me what 
happened so long ago. I cannot answer you straight. 
I don’t remember. 

Q. So long as you remained in Amritsar was thero any 
evidence, apart from inference, placed before you show- 
ing-that there was an organized conspiracy? 

A. There were acts which were taking place all along 
the line at the same time. 

Q. I have already said that I don't want you to draw 
any inferences. Was there any evidence so far as Amrit- 
sar is concerned for you to draw an inference from what 
happened there? 

A, From what happened at Amritsar and elsewhere I 
formed an opinion that there was a widespread con- 
spiracy. i 

Q. Apart from the inference was there any tangible 
evidence produced before you that what happencd in 
Amritsar was the result of an organized conspiracy? 

A. Lots of murders had been committed and ail sorts 
of things were taking place. There must-have been 
some organized conspiracy right along the linc, as far as 
I can judge. 

Q. Now when ‘you reached the Jallianwala Bagh thero 
was no apprehension of your being attacked as the 
soldiers were there, or was there a possibility? 

A, There was certainly a possibility. 

Q. Did you take also a large number of police with 
you whom you left close by at tha Jallianwala Bagh? 


A. There was Mr. Rehill and Mr. Plomer with me. - 


I don’t know how many police they had with them. 

Q. I refer you to your Appendix No. XIII.* When 
you arrived in Amritsar on the night of the 11th, there 
were 475 British soldiers and 710 Indian soldiers. Is it 
true 

A. Must be. 

Q. And then up to the 20th April there were about 
533 British soldiers and 650 Indian soldiers? 

A. Quite right. , 

Q. Your source of information except what you saw 
with your own eyes of what was happening on the 12th, 
may I take it, was Muhammad Ashraf Khan? 

A. A lot of other people, citizens and officers who had 
been appointed for the purpose. 

Q. Except the officers, were there any who gave you 
information on the 12th amd tho 13th? 

A. Lots of people living inside the city visited me on 
the 12th and the 18th and gave me the information. 

Q. Supposing between 400 and 500 were killed what 
would be the proportion of the wounded? 

A. It was very close firing, you understand. T should 
say multiplied by 3. It may be moro T should think. 

Q. Is it not a fact that it being close firing ono bullet 
could kill 2 or 3 at a time? 

A, That is true. Quite possible. 

Q. You had already made up your mind at tho Ram- 
agh that you had a very unpleasant duty to perform 
and that you had to do it? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Did you make any Ambulance arrangements? 

A. I had no time for that. 

Q. Was it brought to your’notice that tho dead bodies 
were mutilated in the night time? 

A. T never heard of it. My men were accused; it was 
said that the sepoys had gone in. That is not true. 

Q. Before putting other questions, I want to make it 
elcar to you that tho assault on Miss Sherwood was a 
very cowardly one, but the question is this whether you 
had or had not heard up to this time that both British 
and Indian women had been shamelessly assaulted by 
somebody in Railway carriages, on station platforms and 
other places? 
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A, ‘There were rumours. I had heard that.some Sikh 
~ ladies were interfered with. f 5; 

Q. Iam talking generally and not particularly of these 
Sikh ladies. They may be from-Calcutta, from Madras 
or from Bombay. It had happened previously. I had 
heard it probably. In your opinion, just imagine, was 
it not a more dastardly assault than the one committed 
on Miss Sherwood, or do you think the assault on Miss 
Sherwood was more desperate? 

A. I could not say unless I had scen the two assaults 
which ofthe two was more dastardly. : 

@. Were you informed of the fact that a mecting 
was held on the 12th inside the city? 

A. I think I was. 

Q. Were any person flogged when the movable 
columns went outside Amritsar City to different 
villages? Z 

A. No. 

Q. Not a single man? 

A, Nota single man. f 

Q. When you were answering a certain question put 
by Sir Chimanlal you said you did not know about this 
crawling but you were informed that other men came 
there apparently voluntarily subsequent to the crawling 
done by these men? 

A. It looked like that at one tiie; onc manr actually 
crawled through three times and had to be stopped by 
Sergeant Nicholls. 3 

Q. This one man of the 43 men that had to crawl, did 
is voluntarily.? 

A. No; that is not good reason? I think that no- 
body was brought up to the Sergeant by any officials. 
Therefore it louks as if they came of themselves. 

Q. When you passed that order did you make any 
inquiries whether there were backdoors and exits to these 
houses ? 

A. Idid not. I thought men would be able to get on 
to the roofs of their houses and the pickets were on 
duty from 6 a.m. to 8 P.M. and the people could go out 
from 8 to 10 P.M. without inconvenience and could get 
uecessary things. 

Q. On the 13th was, as far as you are aware, only one 
of your orders proclaimed? ® 

A, On the 13th, I assume only one order was pro- 
claimed, but it is quite possible that I might have pro- 
claimed other orders. 
were both proclaimed. You kad better ask Mr. Rehill 
and the Tahsildar what they were actually proclaiming. 

Q. In your opinion, in the orders that you passed in 
relation to the pleaders who were enrolled as special 
constables, did you give them suflicient opportunity to 
carry on their ordinary work? 

A, What do you cull the ordinary work? 

Q. Their ordinary work as pleaders. 

A. They could not have carried on their work as 
special constables, As such they had to report them- 
selves to me three times a day and had to patrol and 
make arrests. 

Q. They could not do their work? 

A, I don't think they would have got time. 

Q. Now about swectineats. How many soldicrs came 
to you and said that they were given sweetineats? 

A. None came to me and said so. They could not 
come direct to me. They had to come through a lot of 
other channels, . 

Q. So no sweetmeats were given to these soldiers? 

A, That is only my hearsay knowledge. : 

Q. And inay I know when did it happen and on what 
date? om 

A. No, I can't tell that. 

Q. Are you or are you not eware that so far as India 
36 concerned martial law can only be proclaimed or 
introduced by certain individuals. Are you aware of 
that? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can in any fixed area any officer proclaim martial 
law and appoint officers for that purpose? 

A, Tf there is a rebellion you can assume charge and 
it will have the effect of martial law. Here is the man 
on the spot (pointing to Sir George Barrow). 

Q. Could you not get orders by wire from the Licute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab? 


This first and the second orders - 


A. T suppose I could have. 

Q. Could you not have obtained these orders from His 
Excellency the Governor-General or from His Henour 
the Livutenant-Governor if there was any need for the 
introduction of martial law? 

A, Absolutely not, I think. The situation was deve- 
loping very fast by leaps and bounds. 

Q. You could not have wired to the Licutenant-Gover- 
nor at 10 p.m. on the 11th that the situation was such 
that you wanted that martial law should be proclaimed? 

A. Wf it bad been ne ary, I think the Licutenant- 
Governor knew as much as I did. 

Q. Therefore you did not think it necessary? 

A. He was probably meditating. He was coming 
down from Simla on the 14th, 

Q. Can you tell me why it was not possible for you 
to have wired and asked the permission of His Honour 
the Licutenant-Governor, informing him that the situa- 
tion was so scrious that you could not control the city, 
to have martial law declared, and why this was not 
dune? 

‘A. You say possible. I say he could have wired. 

@. At the time charge was handed over to you, did 
you ask your predecessor why he did not ask the per. 
mission of superior authority? 

A. No, I thought I could manage. 

Q. Do you kuow whether there are any®written rules 
and regulations to which you can refer me by which all 
the civil courts of the province or of the area under your 
control can be suspended at the mere request of the 
Deputy Commissioner? 

A, When the situation was what it was, I could take 
charge. 

Q. On the mere request of the Deputy Commissioner 
to suspend the fictions of all the civil courts and 
police? 

A. I cannot remember any law that will say exactly 
those words. 

Q. But are there any rules? 

A. There are a number of precedents which have been 
created. 

Q. Am T asking vou about preecdents? I am asking 
you about rules and regulations on the subject. 

A, It all depends on the circumstances. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. We have just been discussing the question of 
your assumption of authority in Amritsar on the 11th 
of April. There is one point not quite clear to me, and 
that is whether you assumed that authority on the 
ground that you felt the situation demanded it, or 
because the Deputy Commissioner had given you the 
written document, which is here as one of the appen- 
dices to your report? 

4. I was the Officer Commanding, Amritsar, as well 
as Jullundur. If the civil law failed or ceased to operate 
it was my duty to take things in hand until I got further 
orders on the subject, so I took the situation in band. 
Also civil authority was handed over to me. 

Q. Do I understand that, independently of any civil 
authority handing over to you the supreme authority in 
Amritsar, you could from your own position as Com- 
manding Officer take it over? 

A, As an extreme case I could; if the situation 
suddenly developed which demanded my acting on 
assumed respousibility, it is my duty to assume respon- 
sibility. 

Q. May I know the conditions which would constitute 
au extreme case to justify you to assume that oom- 
mand? What are the conditions laid down? 

A. Well, in » of a rebellion, which I honestly 
thought was rebellion, 1 would chance it and take the 
responsibility. I do not mean to say I would be right 
in every case, but it would be my duty to tuke the 
responsibility, and if I was wrong I would suffer. 

@. You have certain gencral orders to that effect? 

A. No, there are no orders, but it is more or less that 
Ofiicers Commanding are encouraged to take responsibi- 
lity, especially in the field. 

Q. There are no orders? 

A. The orders are that we are to take responsibility. 
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Q. There must be some orders? 

A. I do not know of any orders which exactly suit 
what happened, that would meet a case like mine at 
Amritsar. 

Q. What would in your opinion constitute rebellion? 
You have said it is your duty to assume supreme autho- 
rity within the area under your command if there is 
rebellion? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And especially if civil law has ceased ? 

A. Civil law had ceased. 

@. Do you make a distinction between the two, rebel- 
lion and civil law ccasing? 

A, If the civil Jaw had ceased it helps one a bit. 

Q. Do you consider them one and the same thing, 
civil law ecasing and rebellion? 

A. I should think if civil law has ceased then a rebel- 
lion is on. 

Q. The two things are the same? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The ceasing of civil law would mean the existence 
of rebellion? 

A. I should think that would constitute rebellion, that 
is my opinion. 

Q. In appreciating a situation which would enable you 
to take such drastic powers of life and death over a large 
number of His Majesty's subjects you have to excrcise 
your judgment whether a certain state of things exists 
which you ean call rebellion, therefore I presume you 
have very clear notions as to what rebellion means? 

A, T should think so: if a ease arose T should he able 
to make up my mind. This is also a ease whore I ought 
to assume responsibility, and would run the risk. We 
have got to do that. 

Q. In your opinion the ceasing of civil law is the same 
thing as the existence of rebellion? 

A. I should say very near it. If civil law has ceased 
there is something serious going on. 

Q. That civil law has ceased and therefore there is a 
state of rebellion? 

A. Tam not a lawyer. 

Q. You certainly understand what rebellion means? 

A. T think I can understand what rebellion means, 
but we all make errors in our judgments. , 

Q. There may be errors in judgment, but certainly 
you eannot have any doubt in your mind as to what 
constitutes rebellion? 

A. In my own-mind T might sav ‘t ves this is rebel- 
lion: another man might prove to me that this is not 
rebellion. 

Q. And when you came to Amritsar and from your 
experience here for several days vou did not find anv- 
thing from which vou could apprehend any danger to 
the British Raj? 

A. Not to the British Raj. T apprehended the danger 
of mutiny, loss of life. riot, bloodshed and all that sort 
of thing, but I never imagined that that would end the 
British Raj. 

Q. Nor that there was anything aimed at the British 
Raj? 


A. No. I did not sav that, hecause the act of rebellion. 


is aimed at the British Raj. 

Q. Do vou not think that rebellion implics a certain 
organization the object of which is to subvert constituted 
authority? 

A. I should think that would he so. 

Q. And civil disorder may mean simply loot ? 

A. May mean merely a riot which has nothing to do 
with rebellion. 

Q. The two things are very distinct? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When you arrived in Amritsar on the 11th of 
April vou found that civil order had ceased. 

A. That was one thing. 

Q. Nothing more? 

A. T also know from what happened that there must 
be something else. 

Q. But you have no evidence of that, it is mercly your 
pucss? 

A, No, messages were arriving, T know what had 
happened in Amritsar itself; other things were happen- 
jng outside Amritsar all over the place. T had to put 


N 


all that together in my mind and say this is a rebellion. 
Q. Couid not disorders and looting occur at the same 
time in 20 or 30 places? 


A. This was not loot, it was derailing of trains, cutting 
of telegraph wires, ete. Those were acts not of loot but 
of murder. 

.Q. Of disorder? 

A. It is more than disorder; it is almost amounting 

to murder if you derail a train. 


Q. Because it happened at various places at the same 
time, from that you inferred that there was rebellion? 

A. Not only in Amritsar. . 

Q. There was rebellion in Amritsar as well as else- 
where? 

A. Yes, what was happening in Amritsar was part of 
the rebellion. 

Q. Which was happening clsewhere? 

A. As part of the organized movement. 

Q. Did you have any information in your possession 
to lead you to that inference, apart from the occurrences 
themselves, that there was such an organization behind 
this movement? 

A. TI do not think there was any outside information 
beyond what was actually occurring and what I had 
heard. 

Q. Had you not heard of the general all-India move- 
ment for observing the hartal on account of the passing 
of the Rowlatt Act? 

A. I believe there was. * 

Q. And these hartals and these disorders happened on 
the dates on which these harfals were observed? 


A. Thave no knowledge of that. I did not know when 
it was going to be. 

Q. But you knew disorders were happening in various 
places? : 

A. In Delhi I knew they were. 

Q. They were on those dates fixed for the hartals? 


A. No, I did not know what dates the hartals were on. 
They had a hartal about the 6th in one place and on 
another day in another place. 


Q. 30th March and 6th April. There were two dates 
and for the whole of India they were the same dates. 
Could you not account for these disorders as due to 
thisP 

A. No, I did not combine them because I did not 
know much about the hartal. 

Q. Do you not think it was necessary for vou to know 
about these hartals in order to know whether it was rebel- 
lion, an organised attempt or not? 

« A. Thad done all I could in learning them, but per- 
haps I have not grasped your question. 


Q. My question is this. You said that because at the 
same time disorders took place in various parts of India, 
from that you inferred there was rebellion in Amritsar 
and elsewhere also? : 

A. Yes, it looked like it. 

Q. My suggestion is that these disorders took place on 
account of the gancral proclamation of a hartal on core 
tain dates throughout India on account of the passing 
of the Rowlatt Act. You say you do not know that? 


“A, T did not think it had to do with the hartals. The 
hartals were merely the closing of shops as a protest, that 
would not. constitute rebellion, 

Q. When vou came to Amritsar on the night of the 
11th I presume you discussed the situation with the 
Deputy Commissioner and other officers on the spot? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He did not inform vou that there was a general 
idea of holding a hartal thronghout India on particular 
days on account of the Rowlatt Act? 

A. He may have, T have no recollection, 

Q. But if he had told you that then vou would modify 
your opinion that beeause these disorders took place 
simultaneously in various parts of India they were not 
due to any organised rebellion? 

A. T should sav the acts that were now committed 
that is, the uprooting of railway lines, cutting of tcle- 
graph wires, murdering of citizens, ete., was more than 
hartal, and the two had nothing to do with each other, 
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Q. But is the murdering of citizens obviously an act 
of rebellion against the British Government or the 
constituted authority? 

A. Not single acts, but if they take to it wholesale, 
and uproot trains and cut telegraph wires and try to cut 
off the troops, that becomes rebellion. 

Q. Was there any cutting of wires or uprooting of rail- 
way lines in Amritsar? 

A. All round Amritsar there was cutting of telegraph 
wires. 

Q. By the night of the 11th? 

A. Rather, I could not get through a wire on the 10th 
to Amritsar. I had considerable difficulty. I have got 
it down in my report that we had to send {t by a round- 
about way on the 10th. 

Q. I assume that vou thought there was some big 

organization behind the whole India movement, but 
there must have been some branches at these placce 
where these disorders took place? 

A. Tt looked like an organized movement: I have no 
proof. It mav have been a coincidence all of there 
things happening, but it certainly looked like an orga- 
nized rebellion. 

Q. What made you think so? Tf it was an all-India 
movement and there was some big organization behind 
the all-India movement, would not that organization 

ave branches at the points where these disorders took 
place? 

A. T should think they would have. 

Q. Tt follows naturally: otherwise it could not be car- 
ried ont? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then it presupposes the existence of a branch in 
Amritsar? 

A. Yer, 

Q. Did the Deputy Commissioner tell vou on the 11th 
that there was a certain branch of this big organization 
hore stirring up this trouble in Amritsar? 

A. T fail there. I do not remember what the Deputy 
Commissioner said, he mav have told me, but T have not 
the vaguest recollection of his telling me. 


Q. Don't vou think it was a very important fact for 
you to determine whether there was really a rebellion or 
not in Amritsar? 

A. Tf he had thought that had anvthing to do with the 
matter, he would have probablv told me. but as I have 
no recollection of his having told me, he probably did 
not tell me. 

Q. Then assuming that vou had properly appreciated 
the position and that vou thought it necessary in the 
interests of law and order to assume supreme authority, 

, Was if not necessary for you. or is it not necessary 
according to law, that von should make a proclamation 
to the effect that vou had assumed supreme authority. 
and that in future Amritsar would be under martial 
nw? 

A. IT should think it would be a good thing. Tf I had 
thoucht a little faster and had a little more time. T 
think I would have issued such a proclamation. This 
is the first rebellion T have had to deal with. and here- 
after, thouch T hone T will not have to deal with another, 
TI mav deal with it differently. 

Q. Mav I take it that in certain conditions it is not 
necessary to proclaim martial law but to act upon it? 


A. Yes, to assume authority. I cannot of course 
snatch it out of the hands of the civil authorities. The 
civil authorities gave it to me. If the civil authorities 
give it over I take it over. but if things get very bad and 
shooting begins and fiehting heging, then I assume com- 
plete charge. When I arrived at Amritsar it was volun- 
tarily handed over to me, but occasions may arise when 
the situation is such that I must assume command. 

Q. I thought vou assumed command because the 
situation demanded it, now vou say that it was because 
the civil authorities handed it over to vou? 

A. Tt was both as a matter of fact; the civil authority 
handed it over to me and— 

0. But vou took it because the civil authorities hand- 
ed it over to von? 

A. Yes. and the situation demanded it ton, 
combine the tyyo, 


You must 


(Continued, 


A. And in that case was it not necessary that you 
should proclaim it? 

A. I do not think so, it would have been better to. 

Q. Were you not bound to do so? 

A. No, I was not bound to, but I think it would have 
been better to. I ought to have had some sort of order 
to tell them. . 

Q. And that for the reason that the civil authorities 
had handed over to you? By civil authority you mean 
the Deputy Commissioner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said the people were going to carry out their 
intentions, and this rebellidén, whatever it was, by means 
of canes? 

A. They were going to be armed probably with these 
canes. 

Q. And we have just been pursuing the question that 
probably, according to you, there was some organisation 
behind the movement, so I take it there must have been 
some intelligent people who understood the situation, 
who were directing all this. Do you think any man in 
his senses would imagine thaf he could subvert consti- 
tuted authority by means of canes? 


A. That is, if the army was numerous enough, that 
you could overcome a smaller army by means of .men 
armed with canes, it is quite possible. 


Q. Do you think this organised mob, no matter how 
large in number, could successfully, under any condi- 
tions, be opposed to organised forces of the Crown? 


A. Not for long. In a place like Amritsar and various 
small places where the garrison is small they might. 

Q. You come again to Amritsar? 

A. I say, if the force is large enough they might 
suddenly be able to disarm a portion of the organized 
forees, and then, having a little success, they might 
even get them over to their side, we may say. ~ 

Q. It would not last for long? 

A. No, but great deal of damage might be done in 
the meanwhile. 

Q. Were you not told at the time on the 11th of April 
that it was only a very small proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of Amritsar who were causing these disorders, and 
that there was 8 very large number of citizens who were 
peaceful, law-abiding and loyal? 

A. I may have been told, I cannot remember that. 
But there was a very large crowd where the rioters were 
in the early days, therefore it looked as if a great many 
of the citizens of Amritsar were in the movement. 

Q. Tho respectable ones? 

A. A great many poople who did not want to join it 
were probably forced to do so because law and order was 
out of hand. Jf there had been Jaw and order, I believe 
there would have becn lots of men who, if they had been ~ 
guarded, would have been loyal. It was the want of 
tat that drove them to it. ; 

Q. You have told us about that Proclamation on the 
morning of the 13th, that you did not know the city of 
Amritsar very well? 

A. I do not know the city of Amritear very well even 
now. 

Q. Don't you think it was necessary for you, when you 
assumed supreme authority, to know the city fairly well 
through maps or other information? 

A. T have been working at it: I was working at it and 
looking it up; it takes me a little longer to Jearn geo- 
graphy than it once did. 

Q. You assume such enormous powers over a certain 
area and yet you were not familiar with the main 
features of that area at all? 

A. I had the civil authorities with me; the Deputy 
Commissioner with me and the police. I assumed that 
they would proclaim the Proclamation wherever it was 
necessary in all the important places, and those were my 
directions, 

Q. You had them with you and did not think it neces- 
sary? 

A. Thad them there; I assumed they knew Amritsar 
and would do what was necessary. 

Q. You have told us about the crawling order, that it 
was given not with the object either of punishment or 
revenge, but because you thought the street to he sacred? 
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A. The making of the street sacred was that no one 
was to go through and if they did go through, they should 
go on all fours. I probably said that and I may have 
put it down in writing, but I did not mean to send any 
one back to crawl, nor did I believe in my mind anybody 
would go back voluntarily to crawl. Therefore I thought 
nobody would crawl. It was an accident that they were 
made to crawl. I am responsible for it, but it was a 
pure and simple accident. 

Q. Because the street, according to you, was sacred? 

A. That was the idea. I was searching in my 
brain for some suitable punishment to mcet the case. 
Tkat was not the punishment I intended to give. I 
intended to make nobody crawl through that street. 

Q. Nobody should go through and if they did they 
should crawl? 

A, That was it, if they did, they must go through on 
all fours? 

Q. Is it necessary to go to sacred places on all fours? 

A, Not necessary. That was a portion of the order. 
I have explained that I never intended anybody to crawl. 
I made it sacred by closing the strect, not by making 
anybody go through on all fours. : 

Q. And you said you erected the whipping post there 
because the place was sacred? 

A. Not becfuse it was sacred; I erccted it there 
because I intended to punish people there. 

Q. I6 was a sacred street? 

A. A sacred street and I was going to make examples 
of the men who had beaten that woman. I did not at 
that time imagine that I was going to beat other people 
there too. 

Q. Did you have any evidence whatsoever that any of 
the people who lived in that street were involved in any 
way in the brutal assault on Miss Sherwood ? 

A. No. But they might have helped to save tho 
woman I think. They helped afterwards; they might 
have helped before while the thing was going on. They 
might have come out and tried to save her. I do not 
look upon their behaviour as what it should have been 
in not coming out. 

Q. Some people rescued Miss Sherwood? = 

A. That was later. 

Q. Are you sure that some people were standing out- 
side and looking on? 

A. I can tell you what happened. There was an open 
door and Miss Sherwood after being knocked down tried 
to gain admittance at this open door and the door was 
slammed in her face. 

Q. In that street? 

A. Yes; in that street. 


VoL, lt 


Q. -By one person? 

A. That is all I can tell you. 

Q. And then she was taken to some people's house for 
protection? 

A. Some man helped her. This man did a lot to help 
her and when I saw her in hospital she said this man 
had saved her. . 

Q. You have no evidence that any man living in the 
street abstained from helping her? 

A. They ought to have been more ready to help her. 

Q. Did you not think that because the city was in dis- 
order peaceful citizens would remain in their housés and 
naturally not venture out? 

A. There was a womgn boing beaten in the street 
aud they ought to bave ventured out. 

Q. In answer to a question you said that the pickets 
were removed from that street after 8 o'clock at night? 


A. That is right. 

Q. Then if people wanted to get out they could do so? 
Were not Curfew orders also in force at the time? 

A, At the beginning it was 8 o’clock—afterwards 10 
o'clock. They could go out between 8 and 10 and before 
6 o'clock in the morning. 3 

Q. And after the pickets were removed was it not 
disobedience of orders to go through that street without 
going on al} fours? 

A. They were all allowed to pass by the picket. Up 
to that time they were allowed to go in the morning and 
ovening and they used to collect outside and when the 
picket moved the crowd used to rush through. 

Q. Still the orders applied every night? 

A. I meant them to apply for every hour but actually 
the picket was only remaining up to 8 o'clock. 

Q. If they had been caught disobeying these orders at 
night they were liable to be punished ? 

A. Yes, After 10. I do not think they would have 
been run in. 

Q. But the liability was there still? 

A. Yes—probably. 

Q. What was the necessity for proclaiming Martial 
Law on the 15th when Martial Law had been in opera- 
tion from the night of the 11th? 

A. This was by order. Up to that there was no actual 
orders. 

Q. You have told us that on the 18th the city was a 
model of law and order? 

A. It was all quiet when I went round. After the 
shooting it soon became a model of law and order. 
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At Lahore, Thursday, the 20th November 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, c.8.1., 0.1.£., 1.0.8. 

Major-General Sir Gerorce Barrow, X.C.B., 
K.0.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacar Napayan. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Tuomas Sure. 

Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Surran Aumap Kuan, 


Bai Bahadur G. K. Ror, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Khan Sahib AHMAD JAN, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Ahmad Jan, you are a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have been for about 23 months in Amritsar 
and you were made Deputy Superintendent in May 
1918? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You were at the headquarters on the 30th March 
and also on the 6th? : = 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the latter date, I think you were on duty at 
the Kotwali? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. On the 10th April when the serious disturbances 
took place in Amritsar, were you at the police office 
at 10-80? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. Where is that office? 

A. In the Kutchery, in the District Court. 

Q. Did you get a note from the City Inspector to 
the effect that you were to go to the Kotwali? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Is the City Inspector of are you the senior in 
position? 

A. I am supposed to be higher, I am a Deputy 
Superintendent. 

Q. Had the orders come through Mr. Plomer, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police? 

A. No, Bir. 

Q. From whom did you get them? 

A. The City Inspector wrote a note saying that Mr. 
Plomer wanted me at the Kotwali. 

Q. If you were supposed to be higher in rank than 
the City Inspector, he could not give you any instruc- 
tions except as the mouthpiece of some one else? 

A. Yes, he said in his note that it was Mr. Plomer’s 
orders that I should go to the Kotwali. 


Q. I think you went to the Inspector's house? 


A. I went to my house, and I met him just near 
my house. 

Q. Is that some 400 yards from the Kotwali? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And just after the Hall Gate Bazar? 

A. Near the Hall Gate Bazar. 

Q. Did you learn of the arrest of Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal? 

A. Yes, Sir, from the City Inspector. 

@. After that where did you go? 

A. We both went to the Kotwali. 

Q. Did you receive any further orders from any 
other officer? 

A. No, Sir. 


Q. What were the orders that you had reecived 


prior to your arrival at the Kotwali? 
A. No orders. 
Q. What had you. to do at the Kotwali? 


aan I was told to be present there as I was on the 

Q. I suppose you had to maintain order with the 
polica force at your command? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

_Q. When you arrived at the Kotwali, what force 
did you find there? 

A. Three reserves, about 75 men. 


Q. Were these men armed? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. With rifles? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In addition were there any detectives? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many? 
ie I don't remember the exact number, about 15 or 

Q. On your way to the Kotwali I think you had 
seen no indication of unrest? 

A. No, Sir. 


. About 12-30, however, did the people begin to 


pass towards the Hall Bazar in crowds? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Were tho people that passed in an excited state? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. What were they doing? 
A. They were calling out Satyapal ki jai, Kitchlew 


ki jai, Hindu aur Musalman ki jai. 

Q. Then you heard of the crowd collecting in Aitchi- 
son Fark? 

A. Yes, Sir. 2 

Q. You continued to remain at the Kotwali? 

_A. I was then at the Kotwali, and the City Inspector 
told me that he had informed Mr. Plomer. 

Q. Was there any police force looking after the 
crowds as they went towagds Aitchison Park? 

A. I was told there was a resorve, just near the 
bridge at that place. : 

Q. Did you hear later that there had been firing at 
the railway crossing and that some men had been 
killed? 

A. Yes, Sir, at the time when the door of the 
Kotwali was being broken, I heard the noise. I went 
up there. That was the time I hoard that firing was 
resorted to, they said goli chal gai. 

Q. Was there any disturbance at this time in front 
of the Kotwali? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Was there not an attempt to break into the 
Kotwali? 

A. No, Sir, only a door. 

Q. What happened to the door? 

A. The glasses of the door in the gateway were 
smashed. 

Q. Who had smashed the glasses? 

A. I could not see anybody there. When I went 
there, nobody was breaking the glasses at the timé. 
I could not see anybody there. 
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Q. When you went out after the glasses of the door 
had been broken were there many people about? 

A. Yes, hy that road people were passing. 

Q. The people who were passing were in a state of 
excitement? 

A. After that I think I saw them more excited. 

Q. Did you give any orders to your force? 

A. On this I got all the force lined in front of the 
Kotwali. i 

Q. You put a force in front of the Kotwali? 

A. Because I thought it was a dangerous time. 

Q. What was your object in putting that force there? 

A. May I add something more here, Sir? 

The President.—Yes, certainly. 

A. On the 6th, there were three Magistrates in the 
Kotwali. The Superintendent of Police and the De- 
puty Superintendent of Police, Mr. Plomer, directed 
us that people who were in uniform and going here 
and there in front of the Kotwali should remain at the 
rear of the Kotwali because their appearance would 
make the mob more excited. Therefore all the 
reserves on that day were kept behind the Kotwali. 
Similarly on the 10th they were put behind the Kot- 
wali. I called them from behind the Kotwali. 


Q. On the 10th, as I understand, there was no 
Magistrate near the Kotwali? 


A. No, Sir. The police were lined in front of the 
Kotwali. 
Q. When was the Town Hall burnt? 


A. At this time a man came and said that the Char- 
tered Bank was attacked and the lives of two Sahibs 
were in great danger. Then I went to that place, the 
Chartered Bank: 


Q. Did you go to the Chartered Bank or did you give 
instructions to the City Inspector to go? 


. A. First I told him to go with a reserve, but he said 
that he was ordered not to leave the Kotwali. 

Q. Did you go yourself? 

A. Yes, I went myself with a reserve. 


‘i Q. Had the Town Hall been burnt when you went 
to the Chartered Bank or was it still intact when you 
went there? 


A. After I went to the Chartered Bank the Town 
Hall was burnt. I was at the front door of the Bank 
when a constable said ag laq gaya (it has caught fire). 
Then I went out and saw the Town Hall was burning. 


Q. How manv men did you take with you to the 
Chartered Bank? 

A. 25 men. 

Q. How many did you leave at the Kotwali? 

A. The rest, about 50. 

Q. Were those 50 men armed? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

‘Q. Was there a large crowd in front of the Chartered 
Bank? 

A. I estimated roughly that there were about 2,000 
men. 

Q. Did you see what they were doing? 

A. Some of them, I should sav, were inside the 
Bank, and there were a lot of others outside; when 
I reached there I made a rush and cried out pakaro, 
pakaro, that is to say, seize them, seize them, and tho 
people ran away, and I found a lot of papers burning 
outsile the Bank and all the Bank glasses and other 
property were smashed. 

Q. At this time. did vou know whether the National 
Bank was burnt or not? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Had it not been burnt? 

A. I had no information at all. 

Q. The National Bank is not far from the Chartered 
Bank, could vou not see when vou were at the Charter- 
-ed Rank whether the National Bank was burning or 
not? 

A. No, Sir, I could not see. 

Q. Tf it was actually burning, there would he smoke 
rising to the heavens and you could see that? 

A. 1 did not see it. 

Q. Did you look in the opposite direction? 


A. No, Sir, I was in the Bank, eometimes inside and 
sometimes at thie door. 

Q. What did you do at the Chartered Bank? 

A. When I went there the people had run away. I 
put my men outside on the road and I put some men 
inside the Bank. Then I searched all the rooms in 
the Chartered Bank. I found none outside. Then I 
saw two gentlemen on the balcony. 

Q. Now is it not the case that by the time you ac- 
tually got into this Bank the crowds were running 
away? 

A. Yes, Sir, they were running. 

Q. What caused them to run away? 

A. I rushed upon them and we cried out pakaro, 
pakaro, i.e., seize them, seize them, and the crowds 
ran away. 

Q. Did vou seize any one of the crowd? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. T was only trying to see if the Sahibs were alive 
and what had happened to them. I was very anxious 
abont those two gentlemen. 

Q. How long were you at this Bank? 

A. T personally was there up to 5 p.w. 

Q. When you had gone there, what time was it? 

A. I could not say the exact time, I think it was 
about half-past one when I went there. 


Q. So from half-past one till 5 you were at the 
Chartcred Bank, and during that time did you either 
see the National Bank burning or did you bear that it 
had been burnt? 


A. 1 did not hear anything. No report came to 
me. I did not see anything myself. 

Q. After you saw that the Sahibs were in safety, - 
what duties were you performing at the Bank? 

A. I was thinking perhaps the mob might come and 
attack again, therefore I had posted my men inside and 
outside. 

Q. You posted men outside the Bank which by this 
time was deserted? 

A. .Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you not see from the excitement in the streets 
that something grave was happening in other parte of 
the town? 

A. I was at a place where I had no opportunity to 
think of other matters, because there were two Euro- 
pean gentlemen there and I expected another assault 
on them. 

Q. Before vou left the Kotwali, had vou given any 
instructions to the City Inspector as to what he was 
to do in the event of the crawd resorting to violence 
or destruction? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. The City Inspector is a senior man. He is ac- 
tually senior to me. I was junior tohim. Iwas made 
a temporary Deputy Sunerintendent after that. Of 
course he knew very well everything because be had 
seen Mr. Plomer but I could not see him, and Mr. 
Plomer and the City Inspector were directly in charee 
of the city. I had no connection with the city at all. 

Q. You got back, as I understand, to the Kotwali 
t ahout 5 o'clock? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you learn then that serious destruction had 
been done in the city? 

A. About the National Bank, and the Alliance Bank, 
I was told that guards had been sent there. 

Q. Did you find that a number of Europeans had 
taken refuge in the Kotwali? 

A. Two men. 


By the Hon'ble Justice Rankin— 

Q. You got to the City Inspector's house at shat 
12-15? 

A. T reached the Kotwali at about 12-15. 

You got to the Kotwali at 12-15 with the Inspcc- 
tor 

A. Yes, with the Inspector. 

Q. And there were 75 armed men, is that so? 

A. Yeas, Sir, 
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Q. Were there any other men there when you got . 


to the Kotwali? 

A. Yes, Sir, as I just stated, there were some detec- 
tives and some other men belonging to the Kotwali 
itself. 7 

Q. The detective staff you said numbered about 10 
to 15, is that right? 

A. 15 or 16, 

Q. And how many were the men belonging to the 
Kotwali itself? 

A. I could not tell, because they were all busy. 
There were some clerks and others. 

Q. Never mind about clerks, I am talking to you 
about the police force. Were there any other police- 
men apart from the detectives and 75 armed men? 

A. There may have been, Sir. 

Q. Did you not enquire what force you had at the 
Kotwali? 

A. I had three reserves. That was the force. 

Q. Three reserves means 75 men, but apart from 
these how many policemen had you at the Kotwali? 

A. I did not enquire. I was told that these reserves 
were put there on duty. 

Q. You understood shat the 75 armed men was the 
police reserve for the whole city? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You understood that they were not there simply 
to guard the Kotwali, but to be of use wherever neces- 
sary throughout the city? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. I understood you to say that you did what had 
been done on the 6th and you put your men out of 
sight at Kotwali? 

A. They were there already. 
Kotwali. 

Q. At about 12-30 I understand the crowds began 
to pass towards Hall Bazar. Does that mean thev 
began to pass between the Town Hall and the Kotwali 
and went through the gate? ’ 

A. Yes, Sir. 

: Q. At the rear of the Town Hall, on the other side 
of the Town Hall, is there a road? 

A. Yes, there is a road, and people can pass through 
it.~ 

Q. Is it a wide road? 

A. An ordinary road. 2 

Q. When you got there, the crowds were not going 
by that road. as I understand, but they were coming 
in between the Town Hall and going through the gate 
to the Hall Bazar? 

A. ‘Yes, I saw that. 

Q. They kept on going by one way? 

A. I saw them go towards the Hall Bazar. 

Q. About what time did you bring your men out 
and put them in front of the Kotwali? 

A. At 1-80. R 

Q. After that time the crowd had been allowed to 
go between the Kotwali and Town Hall as they liked? 

A. They paas-d that way. 


Q. You allowed them to go to the Hall Bazar 
through the Gate at 1-80 without interfering with them 
between the Town Hall and Kotwali? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


-  Q. Up to what time did vou receive any informa- 
tion at all of the turbulent crowds at the Railay 
crossing? 12-80? 


A. That was the time when the firing took place. 
Thee was the time I got information of the Chartered 
ank 


Q. You got information that the Chartered Bank 
was fired and of the fire at the Railway crossing at the 
same time? 

A. Yes, 

O. When vou got your men in front of the Kot- 
wali, where did you place them, in front or across 
the roads, so as to har the gate? 


A. I got information about the Chartered Bank and 
left with them. 

Q. What were you doing? Simply 
front? 


They were behind the 


standing in 
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A. No, I was doing what was necessary and advis- 
able. 

Q. You mean you did not make up your mind to do 
anything particular with your men? 

A. I had not decided yet. 

Q. Previous to that you had noticed, had you, that 
the door had been broken? 

A. 16 was at the same time that I noticed that. 

Q. Was it seeing the door that made you take the 
men to the front of the Kotwali? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the door broken, you heard the firing at 
the station and you heard the message: from the Char- 
tered Bank, all at the same time? 

A. I think, so. 

Q. I want you to be quite clear as to whether you 
heard the firing or not? 

A. T heard it. 

Q. Where exactly was this door? 

A. In the gateway. 

Q. Inside the archway? 

A. Yes, 

Q. All this time had you any men at all posted at 
the far end of the gateway? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you any men keeping any sort of guard up 
the street from the gateway? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you any men keeping a look-out towards the 
direction in which the Alliance Bank is? 

A. No. 

Q. The road that runs down to the Alliance Bank 
is ccmmanded as regards the one end of it, is it not. 
from the Kotwali? 

A, There are other roads leading to the Alliance 
Bank which were not visible from the Kotwali. 

Q. Had you taken anv steps at all from the Kotwali 
to see what was happening in your immediate front? 

A. A detective staff was posted to bring the infor- 
maticn. . 

Q. Were they sert out into the streets to walk 
about? 

A. They were ordered to go everywhere. 

Q. They were sent out quite early in the morning 
away from the Kotwali? 

A, Not in the morning. 

0. At what time. 

A. I do not know exactly. 

Q. Then the detective staff were going to and fro? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were thev reporting to you? $ 

A. To the City Inspector. 

Q. While vou were in charge there, did you see any 
report from the detective staff? 

A. The detective staff reported to the City Inspector 
that people were gathering in the Aitchison Park and 
the Citv Inspector told me so. 

Q. Did they report to you what was the condition 
ef the road leading from your own gate to the Hall 
Gate? 

A, Mobs were passing on. 

Q. Did vou send anv of these detectives in anv 
particular ditection to bring reports to you? 

A. They should go everywhere and bring information. 

Q. About 1-80. how manv reports did you receive 
from the outside by means of detectives? 


A. I can't say how many. They were received bv 
the City Inspector. I received that. much information. 
i.e,, the shops were closed and people were going ta 
Aitchison Park, and they were going again to the 
Deputv Commissioner's house. 

Q. So you do not know what reports or how many 
were received? g 

A. T do not know. 

Q. Did you regard yourself as in charge of the 
Kotwali or did you regard it enough if as senior officer 
you sunervised and left the charge to the City In- 
spectar? P 

A. T was ported on duty that dav. \ 

Q. The Citv Insnector was in charge of the Kotwali 
and, you were in charge of all? 
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A. I was sent for only to remain there and see what 
was going on. ‘ 

Q. It is no good seeing anything unless you do 
something? You were supposed to be in charge for 
the purpose of taking action? 

A. [considered myself to be in charge. 

Q. Of what? 

A. If I heard that there was to be another demon- 
stration I considered myself to be in charge for that. 

Q. Which did you consider to be in charge of the 
75 armed men? 

A. I considered myself to be in charge. 

Q. I suppose you can be snid to be in charge of the 
arrangements for getting information to enable you 
to use the 75 men? 

A, Yes. 4 

Q. I just ask you once again, you never received a 
single report from the detectives direct yourself? 

A. Up to that time I received no other report. 

Q. Did you receive any report yourself from the 
detectives? 

A. No. 

Q. You went out with your 25 men to the Chartered 
Bank. You had to go through the gate a certain dis- 
tance through a sort of garden in front of your gate, 
before you go to the side strect which leads to the 
Chartered Bank? 

A. Not through the garden, but through the Tall 
Bazar. the main street. 

* Q. You had to proceed a distance up the Hall 
Bazar before you got to the side road that takes you 
to tha Chartered Bank? 

A. Yes. j ‘ 

Q. When you proceeded did you notice whether in 
part of the same strect in front of you there was a 
mob? 

A. Crowds were passing. 

Q. They were still being allowed to go between the 
Town Hall and Kotwali and pass along the road? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when your 25 men passed, there was a crowd 
behind and a crowd in front of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you at that time had any message from 
the National Bank? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. When you got up to the crowd round the Char- 
tered Tank, crowds seattered in front cf you? 

A. That was 80. 

Q. Then you got into the Rank and found the Sshibs 
there. Why did you not take them to the Kotwali 
straight away? 

A. Crowds were ‘passing the road. 

Q. Although the crowd which attacked the Rank 
ran awav vou thought that the crowd would come 
along and attack again? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did vou get anv message from the remainder 
of the force at Kotwali? Did vou send any message 
to the effect that the crowd was dangerous and that 
they would bleck the gate? 

A. T sent no message. 

Q. When did vou first seo signs of the Town Hall 
being put on fire? 

A. Some time after I was 
after. 

Q. On seeing those siens did vou not think it right 
either ta communicate ta the Koatwali or take your 
force and the Sahibs straight away? 

A. T anid just now that the peonle were passing. T 
did not think it proner to take the Sahibs at the time 
unprotected. I tried mv best to save their lives. 

Q. You had one-third of the whole Police Reserve, 
25 armed men, and the distance between you and the 
Kotwali was about 50 vards only? 

A. T cannot say whether 50 vards or 100 yards. 

Q. Did you make any attempt with your 25 men to 
clear the hit of road from the main street to the Char- 
tered Bank? 

A. No, Sir. 


there. A little time 


Q. What was the danger in taking the Sahibs 
through? You only had a little bit of the whole 
Bazar Road to keep clear? 

A, I did not think of it. 

Q. The only bit of road to be cleared is the bit in 
front of the Hall Bazar? 

A, Exactly. 

Q. Did you know there were 60 policemen barring 
the gate? 

A, No. 

Q. At any rate you knew that there may be as many 
as 50 more armed men a few yards inside the gate. 
You knew that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You could have called to them from the end of 
the Chartered Bank road in Hall Bazar, could you 
not? 

A. I did not eall them. I saw a guard coming to- 
wards the Hall Bazar. 

Q. They managed to go through that bit of road 
all right. Why could you not? 

A. T could not leave the Bank. 

Q. Why not? 

A, There were 2 Furopean gentlemen inside. I 
feared the Rank would be attacked again. 


Q. I put it to you again; you conld have blocked 
the Hall Bazar at the junction of the side road 
which leads to the Chartered Bank and your forecs 
could have blocked up the gate. Why did not vou do 
either? Or give orders for taking cither action? 


A. I did not think. 


Q. Did you ever discover whether the Town Hall had 
been fired by peoplo entering from the back or from 
the front? < 

A. No. eS 

Q. TIad you and Inspector Ashraf Khan had anv 
difference of opinion while you were at the Kotwali 
that morning? 

A. None at all. 

Q. No quarrel? 

A. No. 

Q. No question as to who was to take orders from 
the ether? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 

Q. What do you mean by saying you had no con- 
nection with the city? 

A. T was in charge of the rural stations; I was not 
in charge of the city station. 

Q. On the 10th you were put in charge of the city 
or vu considered yourself as being in charge of the 
citv? 

A. I considered myself as being in charge. 

Q. And that was because trouble was anticipated 
over the arrest of Kitchlew and Satvapal? 

A. T was told they would again make a hartal. 

Q. Beeanse trouble was anticipated that day you 
were called in and vou considered yourself to be in 
charge of the city. Is it so? 

A. Yes. In charee of the work, you mean. 

Q. For maintaining order in the city that day and 
for seeing that there were no disturbances? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. For that purpose, the Police Inspector was under 
your orders? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now if that war so, I want to know whr 
after vou went to the Chartered Tank, i.¢., from 1-80 
p.m., tight up to 5 p.m. (witness—it is not exact time. 
may be about that) that vou took no steps to dis- 
charge that duty that was cast upon vou. i.e., to seo 
that order was maintained in the citv? You took no 
steps at all to control the whole thing? 

A. T could not leave the bank. 

Q. When you went to the Chartered Bank von 
thought that vour whole duty consisted in guardine 
those two gentlemen and the rest of your duty of 
keeping order in the city had not to be attended to? 

A. T was closa hy the Kotwali. They could easily 
ask for my help and advice. T was not asked at all. 
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Q. You did not do anything because nobody took 
instructions from you. Is that your explanation? 
You were inactive because nobody came to you and 
asked for instructions. Is that what you mean? 

A. I was not inactive. 

Q. What was your activity during that period, 1-30 
to 5 p.m.? You were at the Chartered Bank guarding 
those European gentlemen. What other activity did 
you exhibit during that time? 4 

A. I thought that was the most important thing. 

Q. You thought you discharged your duty of keeping 
order in the city by guarding only those 2 Furepean 
gentlemen at the Chartered Bank. Was that your 
idea? 

A. 1 had no information about the city. Tad I 
heard about the National Bank, I think I should have 
taken some more risk. 

Q. Just follow me. When you found that 2 Euro- 
pean gentlemen in the Chartered Bank were attacked 
by the mob, that the Bank was attacked, surely that 
must have given you the idea that something very 
unusual and unruly was happening in the city. Ts not 
that so? It must give you an idea that the city was 
out of hand? 

A. I could not think that. 

Q. You thought everything else was quict in the 
city. What was the idea that you formed when the 
2 gentlemen in the Bank were attacked? Did not 
that give you an idca that somcthing very unusual was 
happening in the city? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You considered that there was nothing unusual 
in the city? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. As a Police officer nnd as n man of common 
sense, when you found the mob attacking 2 European 
gentlemen and a Rank did not that give yon some 
idea as to the conduct of the moh? 

A. I did not think so. I had to guard those gentle. 
men, 

Q. That was the only thing you were bound to 
attend to and nothing else? If you had eame to 
know of some other thing you would have attended 
to it. Is that so? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was it not your duty to find out what clee was 
happening? 

A. T was at the Bank. 

Q. Was it or was it not your duty to find ont what 
else was happening? 

A. T had posted detectives for that purpose. 

Q. Did it occur to you that when the Chartered 
Bank was attacked and those 2 Europeans were 
attacked similar incidents may he happening round 
ahout vouP : 

A. It did not strike me. 

Q. Never struck you that similar events may have 
been happening in the city? 

A. No. Sir. 

Q. With all your exnerience? 

A. T have never such an experience in my whole 
life. 

Q. Were you unnerved because it was such an 
unnsual ocenrrence? 

A. Had T heen unnerved J could never have gone 
to the Bank and saved the Europeans. 

Q. Then you had your wits about youP 

A. Yos, 

Q. When you found that these banks and Furo- 
wean gentlemen were attacked you never considered 
it vor duty to look about and seo what was happen- 
ing abont you in other places? 


A. Tt never occurred to me. 

Q. Yon thought you fischarged your duty by stay- 
ing at the Chartered Bank? 

A.T thoucht it was a more important one. 

Q. You discharged your duty as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police in Amritsar by heine 4 hours at 
this Bank merely guarding the Bank and 2 European 
rentlemen and that when the crowd had run away. 
You _thoncht you did your duty by mercly guarding 
the bankP 


' A. The only information about any incident was 
about these 2 European gentlemen; so I thought it 
my duty to save the lives of these 2 European 
gentlemen. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. At 3 o'clock you had already sent those two Eur. 
peans to the KotwaliP = - 

A. I think it was 3 o'clock. 

Q. What were you doing from 3 o’clock to 5 o'clock 
at the Bank? 

A. I stayed at the Bank in order to give the people 
an impression that those two Europeans were stil! 
at the Bank and they had not been removed to the 
Kotwali, so that people may not assault the Kotwali 
as they had previously assaulted the Bank. 

@. You sent those two European gentlemen 
through that piece of garden? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That piece of garden on the road whore the 
crowds were passing? 

A. It is so. 

Q. You did not consider it unsafe to send those 
two European gentlemen with an escort of a few 
constables ? 

A. The rush at that time had decreased and I with 
5 or 6 men went along that road, so that people's 
attention might be directed towards me. 

Q. That is not my point. When the two European 
gentlemen were going from the bank to the Kotwali, 
they would be visible to the crowd? 

A. The head dresses were changed 80 that people 
might not be able to know them. 

Q. Your purpose would have been effected by leav- 
ing about 10 or 15 men at the bank and by yonr 
going towards the city or other banks and finding 
out what was happening. What was there to pre 
vent your leaving, say, about 10 constables at the 
bank from 8 to 5 o'clock, to enable you to Zo and 
see what was happening in other places ? 

A. I thought of stationing tho guard as it was. 

Q. Now, you reached the Kotwali at 3 o’clock. 
Even when you reached the Kotwali, you did not 
enquire as to what was happening in the city in 
other places, whether any places had been looted or 
burnt or not? 

A. I did not reach at 8 o'clock. 

Q. At 8-15? You say ‘‘As there were lots of 
people about, I waited till about 3 o'clock before 
taking them to the Kotwali. I sent them in charge 
of Labhu Ram and a Head Constable to the Kotwali. 
T went round the road up to the front entrance of 
the Kotwali to divert the attention of the people.” 
Then you went up to the gateway ? 

A. Up to the gateway at 3 o'clock. 

Q. Then you did not enquire as to why a gnard 
or Ze had been sent out of the Kotwali towards the 
city 

A. I did not go to the Kotwali, 

Q. How many yards were you away from the 
Kotwali? 

A. I never went up that side, 

Q. You went at 3 o'clock to the gate of the 
Kotwali. How far was the gate from the place you 
were standing? 

A. The same gateway, the arch. 

Q.~How far were you from the arch? 

° a enine about 30 or 40 yards. 

. You were about 30 or 40 yards fro: 
of the Kotwali? 3s pees ee 

A. From the Kotwali itself, 

@. You were about 80 or 40 yards away? 

A. Yes, at the arch. 

Q. You had already seen a guard of 25 men going 
towards another direction. It never struck you to 
make enquiries? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. You were at the Chartered BankP 

A. Yes, at that time. 

Q. Therefore you had’ already seen a guard of 25 
men leaving the Kotwali? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At 3 o'clock you went to the Kotwali in the 
sense that you were 80 or 40 yards away, [t never 
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struck you to make any cnquirics as to why a guard 
had been sent and what was happening? : 

A. I returned soon. I did not go to the Kotwali 
itself. 

Q. Even after seeing that a guard of 25 men had 
been sent to some other place, even then it did not 
strike you that something unusual was happening? 

A. I cannot say whether it was 25 men. 

— @. You saw a body of policemen going towards 
another direction. Even then it did not strike you 
that something unusual was happening in the city 
somewhere else? 

A. I cannot say now, Sir. ‘ 

Q. At the time when you came from your house to 
the Kotwali at about 12-15 or 12-30, did you sce any 
signs of unrest? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Khan Sahib, how many years havo you served in 
tho Punjab Police? : 

A. Thirty-one years. 

Q. You were at ono time City Inspector of 
Amritsar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you have some experience of Town Police 
work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the duty of overy police officer to protect 
life and property? 

A. Yes 


Q. Is it the duty of Town Police Officers when tho 
town is in the possession of a mob, to clear the 
streets and disperse the mob? 

A. It is, 

Q. Why didn’t you do that? 

A. Up to the time I yas in tho Kotwali, I should 
say that I protected two lives. I got the informa- 
tion and 1 protected two lives. 

Q. Why didn’t you take your police out and clear 
the strects of the city of the mob which had taken 
possession of it? 

A. I had no. intormation properly speaking. I got 
information about the Chartered Bank and I went 

ere, 


Q. Were your men armed? 


A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Were they armed with firearms? 
A. Yes. 


Q. For what purpose do they carry fircarms? 

A. For purposes of firing. 

@. Do you think now that you would have done 
your duty if you had taken your men into the strects 
on this occasion and tried to make the mob disporso, 
and if they refused, to have fired at them? 

A. If I had been in the Kotwali, I should have 
done so, but I was in the Bank. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q- Is the Kotwali the only police station in Amritsar 
or are there other stations? 

A. There is only one police station. 

Q. There are no thanas? 

A. No other thanas, 

@. Did you think that o guard of 75 men was 
sufficient in the present state of the town? 

“A. If there had been no disturbance it would have 
been sufficient, but at such disturbances I think it 
was not. 

Q. When you went to the Chartered Bank did it 
not occur to you that there were several otlor banks 
quite close and they might be similarly attacked as 
the Chartered Bank? 

A. I was very busy; I thought it was only that 
bank which had been attacked. 

Q. You were busy in looking after the Chartered 
Bank. As the senior officer in charge of the Police 
in the city of Amritsar to protect the lifo and pro- 
perty of tho inhabitants, it did not occur to you 
that tho mob which attacked the Chartered Bank 
might attack also the other banks which were not 
very far away, viz., the National Bank and the 
Alliance Bank? bi 


A. It did not strike me. 


Q. Did it not also strike you to enquire as to what 
was happening at the National Bank which is only 
at a stone’s throw from the Chartered Bank? 


A. T did not hear anything about the National 


Bank and made no enquiry. 3 


Sardar Bahadur SARDAR SUKHA SINGH, Deputy Superintendent of Police, C. I. D., Punjab. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Deputy Superintendent of Police of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

_Q. I think you were not at Amritsar during the 
disturbances, but you had to make certain investi- 
gations in connection with cases? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I want really to get from you a statement as to 
how cases were investigated. Who made investi- 
gations into cases? 

A. The actual investigations were made by tho 
Inspector and Sub-Inspectors. 

Q. Under whose supervision were these? 

A. Under the supervision of different officers. 

Q. Who were these different officers? 

A. For the city, the Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Amritsar, Mr. Plomer, was with 
me. s = 

Q. Who was your head? Mr. Howell? 

A. Yes; and for the Railway cases, there was the 
Deputy Superintendent of Railway Police, Sardar 
Bishan Singh, and for the suburbs of Amritsar, there 
was this gentleman, Ahmad Jan, who was just 
examined. 

Q. What were your duties? 

A. My duty’ was as Personal Assistant to Mr. 
Howell, to hear reports from the investigating staff, 
to see that no unreasonable arrest was taking place, 
and to submit chalans, to sce if the evidence was 
correct and to supervise the whole work, 

Q. During what period of time did you act in that 
capacity ?P 


A. From 19th April up to 7th June. 

Q. That is* practically during the whole period of 
iwartial law? 

A. Yes. Martial law was still in force when I 
came back to Lahore to assist in the prosecutions of 
the big cases. 

@. Is that the prosecutions of the conspiracy 
cases ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You have told us generally what your duties 
wero. I would like you to give me the details of 
the actual procedure that you followed? 

A. When I went there, I took a list of people who 
were under arrest at that time. 

Q. Who provided you with that list of the 
arrested pvople? 

A. The Kotwali staff. 

Q. When you got that list what did you do? 

A. Officers were sent for from outside stations 
and were gathered from the district also who werd 
to make the investigations, and I divided the work. 

9. os got these officers to make investigations? 

whe es. 

Y. Did they in turn make reports to you? 

A. They wore investigating cases and writing 
their case diaries. They were coming to me to 
any what the result of the enquiries were almost 
daily. 

Q. When you got the result of tha inquiries, did 
you act on your own initiative or did you consult 
with Mr. Howell? 

A. Mr. Howell was sitting in the same room and 
Mr. Plomer also sat in the room. It was a big kall 
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like this, where a clerk and our staff and all these 
officers were sitting. Mr. Howell used to come 
there daily twice. . 

Q. Was it Mr. Howell who determined 
people were to be prosecuted P ‘ 

A. Yes. We have to go through the evidence and 
see whether the evidence is sufficient for sending 
the case up for trial. 

@. How many cases altogether had you to deal 
with? 

A, 108 cases. > 

@. Is it that 108 cases were sent up to the courts? 

A. Yes. 

@. You would have had a number more to con- 
sider whether they should be brought before the 
courts or not? 

A. Yes; not very much. 

Q. How many moro? . 

A, The thing is this, during the investigations 
the greatest care was taken that only those should 
be arrested who could be sent up for trial. 1 will 
explain to you, Sir, that there were only 7 or 8 
persons who wero arrested by the investigating stalf 
and not sent up for trial. They reported for release 
about 7 or 8 out of 633. 

QY. Was there not a much larger number of people 
who were arrested and kept in custody for some 
time? 

A. I am explaining that point also. Besides this 
there were about 12 persons who were arrested under 
orders and they could not be sent up for trial. 

Q. What do you mean by arrested under orders? 

A. 1 will explain. On tho 19th when I wont 
there, Mr. Connor, the Additional District Magis- 
trate, had recorded the statement of Mrs. Easdon 
end that statement was produced before the Dis- 
trict Magistrate; and that statement on which tho 
order of the District Magistrate was recorded camo 
to the police station for compliance to arrest the 
persons who were named by Mrs. Easdon, and thero 
were two persons among them who could not be sent 
up for trial later on. Those were Dr. Kidar Nath 
and his compounder. These are the two persons 

(At this stage Mr. Herbort handed over the order* 
to the President, after showing it to the witness who 
identified the same.) 

@. You say that these two gentlemon, Dr. Kidar 
Nath and another, could not afterwards be prose- 
cuted. What do you mean by that? 

A. Because the evidence was not sufficient against 
them. £ 

Q.-How long had these peoplo been kept in 
custody ? 


what 


A. Until investigation was completed and the case 


was sent up for trial. 

Y. How long was that? 

A. I could not give you the exact date, but it was 
in May some time. 

Q. Do I understand from you that the whole num- 
ber of people who wero actually arrested and not 
afterwards tried amounts to 20? 

A. I have given details of two porsons now. Then 
I will give you another batch. There was another 
batch which was arrested under the orders of tho 
General Officer Commanding, on 28th April. When 
Hans Raj’s statement was recorded on the 23rd or 
24th, Mr. Rehill, the Superintendent of Police, had 
written a note to the General Officer Commanding 
giving certain names of persons suspected to bo con- 
cerned in these disturbances. That was about the 
30th or so. I cannot give you the exact date; on 
that the General Officer Commanding had ordered 
the arrest of those two persons. This order was 
brought to the Kotwali by Mr. Plomor and complied 
with. We have not been able to send up 10 or 11 
people from this batch. 

Q. There were cleven of that batch that could not 
be sent up for trial? 
es. 


Q. Because after investigation 


. the 
against them was not sufficient? 


evidence 


® Vide Annexure A, page 160, 


A, Yes. 

@. Wero there any others who were arrested and 
could not be sent up for trial? 

A. Besides this about 6 or 7 persons or more who 
were arrested by the investigating staff could not be 
sent up. There were three persons who were 
arrested in connection with the bank murder cases, 
and when the bank murder cases were sent up, there 
Was not suflicient cYidence against them and we bad to 
discharge those three persons. 

@. Are there any further cases? 

A. When firing took place at the bridge, all who 
were injured were arrested. * As in Lahore, a trial 
similar to that did take place and we were asked to 
follow suit. Thore was one man whose leg was cut 
off and it was not proper that he should be sent up. 
His discharge was applied for. 

Y. Docs that complete the list? 


A. No; there was another man who was arrested; 
this was Dr. Kitchlew’s father’s servant or some- 
thing like that. He was arrested by a Sub-Inspector, 
as he was suspected for the murder of a European. 
later on, he thought that he was not the correct 
man and the original man was arrested and that 
man was also discharged. 

@. Any further cases? 


A. Besides these, there were certgin arrests for 
which the investigating officers werd not responsible, 
and those were when we were having the list of ‘those 
who were arrested by the pleaders prepared; and 
they were 14 persons. They were included in our 
list to show that they had also been arrested, but 
we had nothing to do with the investigation. A 
Sub-Inspector was sent to head-quarters to those 
special constables, and there was no proof against 
them, and they wero discharged there and then 
when our application was sent’ and we have no know- 
ledge of it. The reason was that the main charge 
against them brought forward by those special con- 
stables (pleaders) was that they were seen carrying 
certain goods belonging to tho National Bank. 
Those goods were not forthcoming and the identifica- 
tion of those goods was impossible. So that the Sub- 
Inspector went to them and produced those men befere 
the Court Sub-Inspector and they were discharged thin 
and there. We had absolutely nothing to do with them. 

q@. Can you tell us anything more about Dr. 
Kidar Nath’s arrest? 


A. I have produced before you the order of his 
arrest. Hussain Bakhsh went to him and asked for 
help for the protection of Mrs. Easdon and that help 
was refused. That was the impression at first. 
Later on there was some change in the statement. 
I myself and Mr. Plomer went to the spot and 
besides the investigation which was made by the Sub- 
Inspector, I personally looked into the matter. The 
Sub-Inspector told me that there was some confusion 
in the statement of Mrs. Easdon and I understand it 
was confused even before tho Court when the case 
was tried. So Hussain Bakhsh changed his state 
ment and said that he went to ask Dr. Kidar Nath 
for help, but he told him to go out and he did not 
come. He did not explain that Mrs. Easdon was in 
danger and that he should help. So far as I can 


see, this was a retraction in the statement of Hussain 
Bakhsh. 


Q. So that after fuller inquiries it was discovered 
that Dr. Kidar Nath was under arrest? 


A. The thing is this that. several arrests were not 
made at once. In that case there wero subsequent 
informations and other arrests were made later on 
and for several persons who were absconding the 
Inquiry was not complete. There might be other 
evidence regarding Dr. Kidar Nath or not. When 
this case was complete and was to be sent up, on 
the very day Dr. Kidar Nath was discharged. 
~ @. Was any one detained longer than was neces 
sary in order to complete investigation with refer: 
ence to his case? 

A. Certain men were absconding and I should say 
the investigation was not complete and could not be 


complete before that. 
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Q. You said you were concerned in 108 cases 
altogether ? 

A. Yes. 

Y. What> Courts tried those cases? 

A. Some were locally tried by the Summary Courts 
and some were sent up hore to the Tribunals. 

Y. Some at Amritsar? 

A. The thing is this that there was a printed order 
and the Suporintendont of Police (not our Superin- 
tendent but the Superintendent of Police of the Dis- 
trict) was the chief officer to decide if these cases 
should go to tho Tribunals at Lahore or should be 
tried locally. In the first instanco tho cases were to bo 
sent to the D. I. G. specially appointed here for this 
purpose and through him to the Legal Remembrancer 
to the Punjab Governmont who used to go through 
the evidence to sce if they were such cases as should 
be produced before the Tribunals, and somo of the 
eases which in his opinion were not proper to be 
tried by these Tribunals were returned for trial 
locally, 

Q. After that procoduro had heen gono through 
how many cases wero tried by the Special Tribunals 
and how many by the Summary Courts? 

A. Thero is a printed list in the Government Offico 
I believe. : 

{Mr. Herbert pointed out that there was a list 
prepared by and put in by tho Legal Remembrancer, 
Mr. Ellis.) 

Y. In‘connection with the statements by the wit- 
nesses, I suppose these statements, which you had 
taken, were recorded by the Tribunals on oath? 

A. Yes. The Tribunals, in my opinion, were 
proper Courts. 

Q. During the period you have referred to, i.e., 
from tho 19th of April to the 7th of June, were thera 
several Magistrates sitting daily at the Kotwali? 

A. One, two or three, or sometimes four. 

Q. aware they investigating cases of minor import- 
ance 

A. No, Sir. Only one Magistrate was holding 
Court there. Others were sont to record the state 
ments of the witnessos under section 164, Criminal 
Procedure Code. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin-- 

Q. As I understand one Magistrate was actually 
trying the prisoners at the Kotwali? 

A. He was doing his work. That was, his office 
work. 

Q. This one man was actually trying and sentenc- 
ing prisoners? 

A. Not prisoners in these cases but in other cases. 

Q. Ho was actually busy with ordinary work? 
- A. Yes, when ho was not working with us. 


QY. You said one Magistrate was holding his Court 
at the Kotwali? 

A. He was recording statoments under section 164 
whenever needed. 

Q. He was recording confessions or statoments by 
persons under arrest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now I just want you to make suro that you 
don’t count anybody twice with the figures you have 
already given. First of all 12 persons were arrested 
under orders? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that of thoso 12 persons only two, 
Dr. Kidar Nath and the other gentleman with him, 
were not sent up for trial. 

A. Ten others were not sent up. 

QY. You gave us 12 as a figure? 

A. There is some mistake. I gave 12 as the total 
number of arrests under orders. I then divided it. 
Two were those who were arrested under this order 
which I_have seen and ten under tho orders of tho 
Officer Commanding. 

Q. The two were not sent up for trial at all? 

A. These two were not sent and tho ten wore also 
not sent. 

Q. Twelve persons were arrested under orders and 
he trelve were not sent up for trial? 

. Yes. 


VOL. Ij 


Q. But more than twelve persons were arrested 
under orders and 12 were not sent up for trial? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The two were Dr. Kidar Nath and his friend. 
Twelve persons wore those who were not sent up for 
trial although their arrests were ordered by the 
General ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to those, six or seven persons were 
arrested by tho Investigation Department against 
whom a case was not found fit to be tried? 

A. Not the Investigation Department but all the 
Investigating Officers. 

Q. That was apart from Mr. Connor’s orders and 
General’s orders. ‘Those six persons represent the 
only people for whom tho Investigating Officers were 
responsible? 

A. Yes. ° 

Q. And the three men who were coneerned, were 
they included in -those six? 

A, Yos. 

Q. The man who was let off whose leg had been 
cut off was included in theso six? 


A, Yes. 

Q. Was Dr. Satyapal’s father included in these 
six and sevon? * 

A, Yes. 


Q. Fourteen persons wore arrested by the pleaders, 
They were not kept under arrest for any time at 
all? 

A. Not with us. : 

Q. Were they arrested and detained for more than 
a few minutes? 

A. For 2 days or 3 days. 

Q. They may have boen detained and arrested for 
three or four days and their case was investigated 
by tho Sub-Inspector but as evidence against them 
could not be found ho got them lot off? 

A. Through the Court Inspector and the Superin- 
tendent of Police. 

Q. You don’t know yourself the date on which 
those persons were arrested or released? 

A. No. 

Q. Just tell me please. Did you ever inquire 
into this question of the persons who were actually 
sent up for trial before the local Courts and the 
porcentage that was acquitted? 

A. This I cannot say. 

By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You camo to Amritsar on the 19th April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you havo told us that you wore then given 
a list of persons who had been arrested. Where is 
that list? 

A. I had taken notes from their list. I said they 
had tho list and I took notes from that list. 

Q. Thoy had a list and that must bo somewhere on 
tho record? © 

A, Yes, it must be with the police still. 

Q. Can you get that list? 

A. You may ask them, Sir. It is not with me. 
But if you want I can give the names of all these 
porsons. 

Q. Can we have the original list? 
copy of it? 

A. No. Tho names are with me. 

Q. son copied the names from that list? 

A. Yes. 


Have you a 


Q. How many did they contain? 

A. May be about 100. 

Q. Were you connected with Amritsar before or 
was it the first timo you were sent there? 

A. Some years ago I was attached for two years. 

Q. You were not in tho Amritsar city? 

A. No. 
Q. On tho 20th were Dr. Kidar Nath and his 
Assistant brought to youP 

A. Yos, they were brought to me. 

Q. When they were brought to you what did you 
ask them? 

A. I took down his statement, and he said that he 
was innocent and that he had done nothing. 

Q. Did you ask him why he did not give the list 
of the wounded persons treated by him on the 10thP 
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‘A. The thing is this that we made inquiries about 
the wounded from all the persons. I deputed a Sub- 
Inspector to make such inquiries. 

). But I want to know that when Dr. Kidar Nath 
ws brought to you did you ask him why he refused 
to give the list of the wounded persons treated by 
him on the 10th? 


‘A. I cannot remember definitely. He was arrested 
oa the statement of Mrs. Easdon. I did not arrest 
him for the purpose that he refused to give me a 
list of the wounded treated by him on the 10th. 

Q. I did not say that you arrested him. What I 
am putting to you is that he was brought to you on 
the 20th by the C. I. D. Inspector, Jawahar Lal, and 
you recorded his statement. When they were so 
brought to you did you ask him why he refused 
to give the list of the wounded persons treated by 
him on the 10th of April? 

_A. This I cannot remember. 
importance to me. . 
Q. Did he reply that he had never so refused? 

A. I cannot remember. 

@, Did you ask him whether he could then trace any 
of the cases that were wounded on the 10th? 

A. I can't remember these things. 

Q. Do you remember whether he said, Yes, he vould 
trace them? 

A. Perhaps he may have told me. 

Q. Do you remember you sent him with a Bub-Inspec- 
tor to trace the wounded people? 

A. Perhaps it may be correct. I had deputed a Sub- 
Inspector to make inquiries from all the Doctors. 


Q. What I am asking you is, did you send Dr. Kidar 
Nath with the Sub-Inspector to find out the wounded 
persons? 

A. I don't remember. I might have done this. 

Q. Was he brought back to you that very day? 

A. I don't remember sending him with the Sub- 
Inspector. My improssion is that he was in the lock-up 
at the Kotwali. 

Q. I want you to tax up your memory a little and let 
me know whether at any time on that day you asked 
Dr. Kidar Nath to name any one of the assailants of 
Mrs. Easdon? 

A. I mtst have made inquiries. I recorded this staté- 
ment on the 20th. 

Q. On the 20th did you ask him to name the persons 
who made an attack on Mrs. Easdon? 

A. I must have asked him. 

'Q. Did he tell you that he could not tell that he had 
seen the attack on Mrs. Easdon? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when he said that, you, Mr. Plomer and Mr. 
Marshall told him that if he would not name anybody he 
would also be arrested? . 

A. Orders of his arrest are with you. He was under 
arrest when he was brought to me. How could I have 
arrested him twice? 

@. Do you know that Dr. Kidar Nath did say that he 
was in his house and he did not know who her assailants 
were? 

‘A. He did at that time. 

Q. On that day did you tell him that he was not 
helping the Government dnd therefore he would be 
arrested P 

A. I did not tell him. He was already under arrest. 

Q. Then you say ‘* No.” You did not say that? 

A. No. 

Q. You mean to say that Dr. Kidar Nath before he 
was brought to you on the 20th for the first time had 
already been arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it true that Dr. Kidar Nath asked you to show 
him the orders under which he was going to be arrested 
and the offences of which he was accused. Is that true? 
You did not give him that information? 

A. T gave him the information that he was arrested on 
the statement of Mrs. Easdon. 

Q. You told him that he was arrested on the state-' 
ment of Mrs. Easdon? 

A. Yes, 


That was of no 


Q. Can you tell me in what part of Mrs. Easdon's 
statement this passage occurs? 

A. There is her statement. 

Q. Will you kindly look at it and point out the pas- 
sage on which Dr. Kidar Nath was arrested? 

A. I made over this order to Jawahar Lal who ia a 
good English-speaking man. ¥ 

Q. You say that Dr. Kidar Nath was arrested on the 
statement of Mrs. Easdon. I want you to point out to 
me the passage on which he was arrested. 

A. I made over this order to Jawahar Lal, Inspector, 
to comply with this order and in compliance with that 
order he was arrested. I cannot say what ia the sense. 

Q. You can't point out the passage ? 

A. No, Sir, this is the order which was properly 
understood or might have been misunderstood. 

(Mr. Herbert.—What she says in her statement is 
that her servant Hussain Bakhsh told her that he had 
asked Dr. Kidar Nath for help for the protection of Mrs. 
Fasdon, but that help was refused. Her servant in. 
formed her that Dr. Kidar Nath was concerned.) 

Q. Now, Dr. Kidar Nath, after you arrested him on 
oan was kept in the lock-up from the 20th to the 

i} 

.4. This I don’t remember.. 
ment of the District Police. 

Q. Are you aware of it? 

A. Yes, he was in the lock-up for some days. 

Q. Is it true that on the 27th he was marched hand- 
cuffed with other persons to the jail?” 

A. I don't know. 

Q. And that he was so kept in jail till the 12th May? 

A. I think it is correct. 

Q. And you sent him to the jail. Are you aware that 
he was locked up in a cell? 

A. I don’t know. 


This was the arrange- 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Nerayan— 
You were sent from Lahore to investigate these 
cases at Amritsar? 

A, Yes. I was sent down to Amritsar to investigate 
those cases along with the local police. 

Q. Is it true or not that you were practically in charge 
of all the cases and that you: and Jawahar Lal investi- 
gated all the cases in Amritsar? 

A. No. Jowahar Lal had only investigated the prin- 
cipal case, i.e., leadera’ case. 

Q. Were any special instructions given to you by the 
Punjab Government when you were sent to Amritsar? 

A. The Punjab Government gave mé no instructions 
when I was sent. 

Q. What was the number of the persons whose list was 
given to you.on your arrival? 

A. T have already said about 100. z 

Q. You have stated in answer to-the President that 
these subordinates submitted their diaries to you and 
you then submitted an abstract of them to Mr. Howell. 
Is that true? 

A. To the Superintendent of Police, yes. 

Q. Therefore I take it that diaries were prepared for 
thie investigation of these cases by these Sub-Inspectors? 

A. By Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. 

Q. Those diaries are in existence? 

A. Yes. p 

Q. When the list of 100 names was given to you, were 
you shown any diaries about the investigation of these 
100 cases? . 

A. In different cases. I submit that no case was re- 
gistered up to this time, and therefore no diary was 
forthcoming. 

Q. That is, practically the Police had not investigated 
those cases up to that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had vou and your subordinates the powers you 
Were exercising? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the powers conferred upon you under the 
Criminal Procedure Code? 

A. Yoa. 

; 9. No extraordinary powers were given to you? 

A. About martial law? 

Q. I am asking about investigation. 
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A. No. 

@. Therefore when all the persons were arrested by 
the police there were warrants of arrest issued for these 
men? 

A. No. We can arrest without a warrant. 

Q. All the persons that were called before you had 
safinas in the police diaries regarding them? 

A. No. Not at all. If you go through the whole of 
the Punjab you won't get safinas and you won't find 
them in the cases of persons who were sent up by the 
police if you go through the case diaries. 

Q. Did that list contain for what offences those 100 
persons were arrested? 

A. No. I only counted that so many persons were 
in the lock-up. 

Q. Subsequently you investigated these cases? 

A, Not only these. Idid others also. = : 

Q. But surely there could be no investigation until 
there was a record of evidence and of the offences for 
which they were arrested? 

A. I don’t understand the question. 

Q. Was there any written record before you com- 
menced the investigation as to what was the charge 
brought against them or what was the information given 
to you? 

A. No, there was no record. 

Q. The offences that were committed by them were 
the result of the subsequent investigation? 

A. There was a rough idea. There were scveral per- 
sons whose cases were to be investigated. 


Q. You were a stranger; you came there on the 19th : 
I don't mind, there must be some rough idea. But let 
me know who gave you that rough idea? 

A. I made inquiries from the person who was at the 
Kotwali. 

Q. Therefore there must be some record? 

A. There was no record. 

Q. Why were they arrested? 

A. They were arrested under the impression that they 
had committed offences. 

Q. You belong to the C. I. D.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the whole investigation was in 
the hands of C. I. D.? 

A. No, the main case was investigated by Jowahar 
Lal. 2 

Q. Is it not a fact that almost all the important cases 
were investigated by the C. I. D. men? 

A. No, that is not a correct idea. 

Q. How many cases were investigated by the C. I. D.? 

A. About 6 or 7 important cases might have been 
investigated. ‘ 

Q. And unimportant cases? 

A. Very few. 

Q. Therefore practically all these cascs about which 
evidence is being produced before this Committee, the 
National Bank case, the Chartered Bank case, the Sher- 
wood case? ; 

A. The Chartered Bank case was not investigated by 
the C. I. D. 


Q. Mrs. Easdon’s case, Bugga's case? 

A. Those and the National Bank case were not investi- 
gated by the C. I. D. 

Q. The burning of the Town Hall? 

A. Not by the C. I. D.; the district officer investi- 
gated it. 

Q. The general conspiracy case? 

A, That was investigated by Pandit Jowahar Lal of 
the C. I. D. 

Q. How many Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors were 
sent to Amritsar? 

A. Two Inspectors and two Sub-Inspectors. 

Q. Is it or is it not true that it was practically within 
your power to decide as to which cases would be tried by 
which tribunal and by whom? 

A. No, not in my power. 

Q. Was there any record as usual kept of the time a 
person was arrested and the date? 

A. Not with regard to those persons who were already 
arrested, about 100. é 
* Q. But after that? 
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A. Certainly. 

Q. Was there a general complaint against your depart- 
ment of extortion and corruption and bribery? 

A. No, only against ene man. 

Q. One man was convicted, all these charges were 
false; I want to know whether Shere was a general com- 
plaint? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Is it or is it not true that youl snd your subordinate 
Jawahar Lal brought from time to time # large number 
of persons from the city, and kept them in the Kotwali 
and they had to come to the Kotwali several times with- 
out any charge and they had to go? 

A. To the best of my belief this is absolutely false. 

Q. Is it your experience that people are made to come 
before the police for days and days and their actual arrest 
is reported subsequently? 

A. There is a general practice in the Police Depart- 
ment throughout the Province and I should say perhaps 
throughout India, people come to the police station not 
for arrest only but for making enquiries, and they are 
not supposed to be arrested. 

Q. Was any complaint made by any of the witnesses 
in these cases that they made their statements because 
they were threatened by the police? - 

A. Certain witnesses have reacted their statements 
before the tribunal. 

Q. And therefore they falscly made that allegation? 

A. Yes, they made false allegations. 

Q. Have you ever seen any statement of Mrs. Easdon’s 
chaprasi dated 20th April? 

A. I may have seen it. 

Q. Did you yourself record the statement of Hussain 
Bakhsh? r 

A. No, not this statement. 

Q. Did you, before Dr. Kidar Nath was brought before 
you, record the statement of Mrs. Easdon’s chaprasi? 

A. No. 


Q. Were you in possession of this chaprasi’s statement 
before the 20th of April? 2 

A. No. 

Q. Subsequently you recorded his statement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, so far as you know, Mr. Rehill ordered 
the arrest of Dr. Kidar Nath simply because Mrs. 
‘Easdon said that she had received information from her 
chaprasi that Kidar Nath refused to save her? 

A. This is all I heard, nothing else. This was all said 
to me, I was there on the very day. 

Q. Now, certainly you had no right to arrest Dr. Kidar 
Nath for not supplying you with g list of wounded 
persons? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Do you know that in Bugga's case Muhammad 
Hussain was the principal witness? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in the conspiracy case Hans Raj was the prin- | 
cipal witness? 

Yos. 
i mises these people known to you before? 

0. 


. What is Muhammad Hussain now? 

- Ido not know. . 
. Is he an Assistant Traffic Superintendent? 
No. 


OPROPoroe 


. When you produced him as a witness, were you 
aware that he was a dismissed Government servant? 

A. No, I want to say that he did not make a statement 
tome. His statement was before the Superintendent of 
Police long before I arrived there. 

Q. Before the 19th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give me the names of the witnesses that 
were produced in Miss Sherwood's case? 

A. No, that case was investigated by the local Inspec- 
tor and not by us. 

Q. Were Manik Chand, Muni Lal, Hassan and Baba 
Bambawala witnesses in Miss Sherwood’s case? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know that these names, as being those of 
men concerned in the assault on Miss Sherwood, were 


given to the police or to the Magistrate on the 28rd of 
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’ 
April by Hans Raj? Do you know it was Jawahar Lal 
who produced Hans Raj before the Magistrate for his 
confossion to be recorded? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Jawahar Lal made notes of his statement? 

‘A. Ho may have made notes, but I have not seen 
them. 

Q. Ho never submitted his diary to you? 

A. He submitted it. 

Q. In the diary you did not find any statement of 
Hans Raj? 


A. No, the statement was one he had already made 
before Mr. Seymour. 


Q. Arc you or are you not aware tliat on the 28rd of 
April Hans Kaj made a statement that Manik Chand, 
Muni Lal, Hassan and Baba Bambawala could give 
details of the assault on Miss Sherwood—'t they told me 
of assault on her?’’ 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Were any people kept in the Kotwali haveli? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. How many? 

A. I cannot say, but such room as was available was 
utilised. 

Q. There must be somo record to show how many 
people were kept. 

A, You can find it out from the daily police diaries of 
the station in which the arrest occurred. 

Q. Wero people, to your knowledge, handcuffed in 
Pairs and marched through the city, arrested persons? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Is it true that you ordered the arrest of a large 
numbor of piccegeods traders in Amritsar? 

A. No, I will explain to you exactly what happened. 
That is not true and up to this time I have heard no such 
allegation. With regard to the Alliance Bank murder 
ease tho Additional Magistrate, Mr. Connor, when we 
wore sitting in the office, came and said these gentlemen 
have been murdered and he showed us tho position. 
There was a bazar on one side and a katra on the other 
side. When the crowd went to the Bank that gentle- 
man triod to run away from the upper side towards the 
katra, and as the people there threw stones at him he 
was compelled to go back again when he was murdered. 
Tho assaulters were really not those men of the sur- 
rounding place but it was done in broad daylight and 
these people must have seen it, and they ought to give 
some information on that point. And he told me that 
‘if your brother had been killed, you police would have 
taken much more interest. than you aro doing in this 
investigation,"’ and he told us that all these people 
should be brought for the purpose of making enquiries. 


Ho is Additional District Magistrate. He told me to go 
and see about this. I went there and found tho position 
ho had described was quite correct, and it may be consi- 
dered under his direction, it may be considered his sug- 
gestion, I asked tho investigating officors to send for 
them. 

Q. They wero brought to the Kotwali? 

A. Those people who were sitting there were asked to 
come to the Kotwali for the purpose of enquiry. 

Q. How many days? 

A. To the best of my knowledge only one day. 

Q. How many people? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. From what time to what time did they remain at 
the Kotwali? 7 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Were any prisoners kept in the open racket 
ground inside the Fort? 

A. I have not been there. Nearly every lock-up was 
full, the jail, Fort, Kotwali and every police station lock- 
up was full. 

@ You have no knowledge, you never went to the 
Fort during these days? 

A, No. 

Q. You know some prisoners in the night time were 
handcuffed and kept in cells in pairs? 

A, Where? 

Q. Either in the Kotwali or jail? 

A. Not in the Kotwali; I do not know about the jail. 

Q. Were the clerks of the National Bank ill-treated io 
any way? 

A. Not to my knowledgo. 

Q. Were any prisoners kept inside the National Bank? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You had previously investigated two or three other 
conspiracy cases? You were responsible for the Delhi 
Conspiracy case? 

A. Yes, I have taken part in nearly every conspiracy 
case. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Adrocate— 

Q. Did you find the people of Amritsar, during the 
course of your investigation, you and your staff, very 
reody and willing to come forward and give evidence, 
or did you expericnee any difficulty? 

A. These katra people were not the offenders and 
nobody expected that people in that position would come 
and attack in this way. They were seeing things before 
their cyes and they did not come forward to give any 
evidence or any idea, ; t 
* Q. Apart from this incident generally? 

A. Generally they were not helpful. 


ANNEXURE A. 


Mrs. Isabel Mary Easdon, Lady Doctor, I. C. Municipal Female Hospital on oath, 


1 work in the Municipal Bemale Hospital, which is 
in Chauk Farid, some 100 yards from Satiya Pal's dis- 
pensary. On day of occurrence, I was in the hospital 
when the Dhai’s son who is a student in the Baij Nath 
High School, came running and told his mother to go 
quickly and the mob collecting. This was at about 12-45 
in the day. Almost immediately after a large mob ap- 
peared shouting and passed along in direction of Tall 
Gate. Shortly after we heard a European had been 
murdered and we at once locked the gates of the hos- 
pitals. Later, I heard shots being fired and a Iindu 
with 4 wound in his foot was brought in to Kidar Nath’s 
dispensary just opposite our hospital. I had by then 
run upstairs and could see from there. Kidar Nath 
and bis compounder attended the wounded man. A 
young very fair Mohanmnadan man appeared with an 
Aluminium bicyele and was inciting the mob. Some 
one in the mob shouted for me to be thrown down, 
At the time I recognized in the moh Mohammad Amin 
Pleader, the latter's brother and sun Akbar and the fair 
Mohammadan youth already referred to. They wore 


all inciting the mob. My Chaprassi Hussain Bu told 
imo that he asked Kidar Nath to save me and that he 
refused. My Chaprassi told me to hide, and I threw 
iny hat to the dhai Basainki and went across to Mrs. 
Benjamin’s quarters. When going across I saw Moba- 
mad Amin’s son Akbar at the head of the mob that 
had come round the corner from direction of Kidar 
Nath's dispensary. Akbar had apparently gone round 
the corner to mect this mob. Meanwhile 8 Moham- 


. madan with a bad bullet wound in the ealf of his leg, 


lad been brought to the Choki. From my _ hiding 
placo in Mrs. Benjamin's quarters I saw dense clouds 
of smoke. My Chaprasi has since told me that same 
day and the following day Akbar, the son of Moham- 
mad Amin Pleader questioned him about me and was 
angry to think I had been able to escape. 

Mcthra, a Hindu woman, and compounder of the 
hospital opened the heavy doors and admitted the 
mob. There is abundant evidence on this. I think 
she is seditious. The mob I understand searched all 
over for me. I heard that shouts bari mem kidhar hai. 
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Mrs. Benjamin went down on her knees and swore 
I was not with her. They came within a yard or two 
oi my hiding place in the closet. 

The worst of the lot among thosc mentioned by me 
was the very fair youth. 

A mob of quite 500 scarched for me all over the 
hospital. My Chaprassi Hussain Bux, the latter’s 
father and the sweepercss Thakari and Mrs. Benjamin 
should be able to identify some of the mob. Thakari 
says Gama Tonga Man was determined to get at me 
and was shouting a lot. When the mob went down 
stairs breaking open the go-down and rooms my Chap- 
rassi, went to a Constable's house and got me a burka 
and pajama and I escaped, 


Mohammad Amin Pleader's house is near the hos- 
pital. a 
(Sd.) F. A. CONNOR, 

R, A. 0. C. 
20th April 1919. 


The 8 men referred to should be arrested and brought 
to Genéral Head Quarters. 


(Sd.) J. REHILL, 
8. P. 
20th April 1919. 


LALA JOWAHAR LAL, Inspeotor of Police, C.LD., Punjab. 


By the President— 

Q. You sre an Inspector of Police of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Lahore? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I need not trouble you about Lahore just now. On 
10th April did you go to Amritsar from Lahore? 

A. Yes, by the Calcutta Mail. 

Q. And you got there about 4-50? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had gone in connection with what? 

A. I had gone to see the Public Prosecutor in con- 
nection with the sovereign melting case. 

Q. When you arrived at Amritsar did you find there 
had been a serious riot? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it your intontion to go to the city on your 
arrival? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you carry out that intention? 

A. I was advised not to do it. 

Q. Why? 

A. They said somebody may attack you, because the 
city is in a disturbed condition. 

Q. Later on did you got to the city? 

A. I went after 7. 

Q. You went in plain clothes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you got to the city did you see the serious 
destruction done to the town? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in particular I think you noticed the clock 
broken and the Baptist Mission Church being fired and 
the National Bank burning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you went to the city did you see groups of 
people? 

A. Yes, I saw groups as I was passing through the 
city. 

Q. What were they doing? 

A. They were standing together abusing the Gov- 
ernment and Europcans. 

Q. Had they anything in their hands? 

A. A few had lathis. 

Q. Were these city people? 

A. They were city people. 

Q. You say they were abusing the Government and 
Europeans, can you recollect any of the expressions that 
were uscd by the crowds? 

A. Generally they wére saying that their leaders, 
Satyapal and Kitchlew had been arrested and unless 
they wero Iet off they would not rest, and that 'they 
would do some mischief unless they were released. 

Q. Did you hear anything else of what they said? 

A. They were saying a lot of things. I cannot recol- 
lect the exact words. They wert very excited and openly 
abusive and slang was used. 

Q. At that time had the police any control over the 
city? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it completely out of hand? 

A. Completely out of hand. 


Q. What part of the city did you visit that night? 

A. I went up to the Hall Gate, through Hall Bazaar, 
then I went up to the Clock Tower and then came back 
to Kamaduri side and back. 

Q. The next day did you go to the city? 

A. Yes, carly in the morning I went to the city. 

Q. What did you find was the state of affairs in the 
morning? 

A. The same condition. 

Q. Were people gathering? 

A. They were gathering at the Khairdin Mosque and 
they were bringing the dead bodies in to be taken in 
procession from that place to outside the city. 

Q. On the 11th did you see the people burying some 
of those who had been killed the day before? 

A. I went to the Khairdin Mosque and they were 
bringing in the bodies. I was there and somebody said 
‘there is a C. I. D. dog,"' and I slipped away and I 
came back to the station. I did not go along with the 
procession. 

Q. Did you sce any people there whom you knew by 


* sight? 


A. Yes, I saw Dr. Bashir on horseback and I saw Dina 
Nath. 

Q. Who were these two? 

A. These were the accused in the main conspiracy 
case. 

Q. And they were sentenced? 

A. Yes, both of them have been sentenced. 

Q. As regards the latter of these two, where was he 
when you saw him? 

A. Dina Nath was standing in Hall Bazaar near the 
stairs of the mosque and he was addressing the people. 
I could not hear what he was saying because I was at a 
distance. - 

Q. Was any remark made when you were there? 

A. Somebody shouted “* there is 6 C. I. D. dog,’’ and 
I had to bolt away from that place. 

Q. Were you afraid? 

A. I was afraid of my life. 

Q. On that day were the people in any order or dis- 
cipline? 

A. No discipline. 

Q. Was any business being transacted in the city? 

A. All the shops were closed. 

Q. You went back, I think, to Lahore that night? 

A. I arrived here about 2 o'clock. 

Q. Then on the night of the 12th did you again visit 
Amritsar? 

+ A. Yes, I again went to Amritsar. 

Q. When you arrived on the 12th did. you visit the 
city? 

A. On that night I did not go into the city. _ 

Q. Did you sce what was happening in the city? 

A. On that night I arrived at about 10 o'clock by the 
Bombay Mail. 

Q. And where did you go? 

A. I slept at the station. 

Q. Did you make a visit to the city next day? 

A, The next morning carly. 

Q. What did you find occurring in the city? 
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A. On the 18th the people were still walking in groups 
and all the shops were closed. e : 

Q. Did you notice whether the people were carrying 
anything in their hands? 

A. Yes, they had lathis. 

Q. Were the crowds large that you saw on the 18th? 

A. The people were in groups wandering through the 
Bazar, some going this side and some that, but they 
were not collected specially at any place. 

Q. Did the crowds appear to you to be out of control 
on the 18th? 

A. Yes, of course they were unruly. 

Q. Did you sce General Dyer or the military in the 
city on that day? 

A. Yes, I saw them. 

Q. Were you in the city when the Proclamation was 
read? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear this Proclamation read? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you follow it round from place to place? 

A. No. The first time that I heard it was before the 
Kotwali and then near the Clock Tower. 

Q. Were there a large number of people collected? 

A. There were a number of people. 

Q. Did you hear any remarks made by the crowd as 
to the Proclamation? 7 

A. At the Kotwali I was at a distance, but at the Clock 
Tower the people were laughing. I did not hear the 
exact words. 

Q. Were you in the city in the afternoon as well as in 
the morning? . 


A. Yes, I. was. 
Q. At about what time did you go to Jallianwala 
Bagh? 


A. I went to Jallianwala Bagh at about 4 o'clock. 

Q. Did you go to the Bagh itself? 

A. I tried to go in, but there was a large crowd of 
people. I could not hear anything. Moreover, it was 
risky for me to go there, so I came back. : 

Q. How many people would be collected in Jallian- 
wala Bagh? 

A. About twenty thousand. . 

Q. And were they collected in dense numbers on the 
south side? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear anything that was said by members 
of the crowd? 

A. At that time I could not hear anything, but when 
I was walking away they said ‘' What do they care for 
military orders—what can the military do?"’ 


Q. What was the attitude of the crowd—was it a 
defiant attitude? 

A. They were very restless, 

Q. You say you were too far away to hear what was 
said? 

A. Yes, too far. 

Q. Did you hear shouts from the crowd? 

A. They were shouting Doctors Satyapal and Kitchlew 
ki jai—ki jai. 

_ Q. Was anything being shouted derogatory of Govern- 
ment? 

A. I did not hear. 

Q. You were also in Amritsar from the 18th to the 
18th? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. During thot time what state was the city in? 

A. After the 14th they commenced to open their shops 
in the evening and business was resumed. On the 15th 
all the shops were open. 

Q. On the days when you were in Amritsar on the 
10th, 11th and 13th would it have been safe for an Euro- 
pean to go into the city unaccompanied by an armed 
military force? 

A. It was not safe. 


Q. Did you sce any indication on the part of the 
ciowd that they were still hostile to the Europeans? 


A. They were openly abusing the Europeans. 


@. Were Europeans able to move about the city at all 
between the 13th and 18th? 
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A. They were going into the city, but they were ac- 
companied by an armed escort. 

Q. Without an escort they could not have entered the 
city ab all? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H, Setaluad— 

Q. From what you saw of the city on the 11th and 
12th did you gather that the people were thrown into 
all this turmoil by the arrest of Doctors Satyapal and 
Kitchlew? 

A. Yes, that was the cause. 

Q. You spoke of having heard the Proclamation by 
General Dyer being made known to the public. At how 
many places did you hear that yourself? 

A, Well I heard it twice. Once at the Kotwali and 
the second time near the Clock Tower. 

Q. ‘Was the Kotwali the first place? 

- A. Yes. 

Q. And the Clock Tower was the next? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the Kotwali how many people were there? 

A. It is very difficult to say. There were more than 
a hundred. 

Q. And at the Clock Tower? 

* A. About two or three hundred. 

Q. And where were you standing when this was done, 
in the crowd or near General Dyer? 

A. I was standing with the crowd. 

Q. And from where you were standing in the crowd 
could you hear what was said? 

A. The man was standing on the tum-tum. I heard 
a few words. ¥ 

Q. How far were you from him? 

A. I was at a distance of about ten or fifteen yards 
from him. 

Q. And was a crowd behind you? 

A. Yes, there was. 

Q. You think they could all hear? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you went to Jallianwala Bagh in the after- 
noon. By what entrance did you go through? 

; A. By the entrance by which the military subsequent- 
ly went. 

Q. And did you stop after you went into the entrance? 

a I stopped there and the crowd was at the southern 
end. 

Q. About 150 yards from where you were standing 
and from that distance you could not hear what was 
being said at the meeting? 
foe On the raised ground also there were people stand- 
2. 

Q. Near you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many people were standing where you were? 
A. There was a large crowd. The meeting was on the 
southern side, but people were also standing on the 
raised ground. 

Q. They did not form part of the meeting? 

A. They were looking on. 

Q. How many minutes did you remain there? 

1 he I suppose about two or three minutes and I then 
eft. 

Q. Did you then go to Amritsar again—somewhere 
about the 19th for further investigation? 

_ A, I was there on the 19th. 

Q. With Sardar Sukha Singh? 

A. I went a day after him. 

Q. Were you placed under him for the purpose of this 
investigation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Dr. Kidar Nath—you went to 
him on the 19th? 

A. Yes, I do remember. 

Q. When you went there you asked him and his 
assistant to go with you to the Kotwali? 

A. I took them to the Kotwali. 

Q. Did you take them under arrest or merely ask 
them to go? 

A. It was practically speaking an arrest. I was order- 
ed to arrest them, but I suppose I asked them at that 
time to go to the Kotwali. 
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Q. When they came to the Kotwali was not Kidar 
Nath asked why he had not given a list of the wounded 
persons? 

A. I cannot remember, because I handed them over 
and I was busy doing other work. I arrested them and 
handed them over to the Sub-Inspeotor. 

Q. You do not know what happened? 

A. No. 


Q. Were you present when Kidar Nath was told that 


as he was not helping the Government he would also be 
arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that Dr. Kidar Nath was kept in 
the lock-up from the 20th to the 27th? 

A. Yes, he remained there some time. 

Q. On the 27th he was taken handcuffed to the jail? 

A. Thad nothing to do with that. He must have gone 
handcuffed along with others. 

Q. And they must have marched through the city? 

A. Yes, they passed through Hall Gate Bazar. 

Q. Where is the lock-up? 

A. The lock-up is in the Kotwali. : 

Q. He was taken from the lock-up through Hall Baza 
and across the bridge to the civil lines and were other 
prisoners also taken with him? 

A. Yes, I think so. I cannot say the exact number, 
but they were sent. 

Q. They were marched through the streets in that 
manner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the jail was Kidar Nath kept in a cell? 

A. I know nothing about it. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Are you known to the people of Amritsar? 
A. To a very few. 
Q. I think you must have run several cases in the 
Amritsar City? 
A. Only once last year. 
Q. You were known to the pleaders and barristers of 
Amritsar? 
A. Many knew me. © 
Q. You were entrusted with the investigation of these 
cases on the 20th? 
A. Of the main case only. 
Q. What were you doing from the 18th to the 18th? 
‘A. I was simply there to watch the condition of the 
town and to report on it. : : 
Q. On the 12th you were not in Amritsar. You only 
arrived on the night of the 12th? 
‘A. Yes. 
Q. You went to the city after 7 P.m.? 
‘A. Yes. 
'Q. You have said in a previous case that you were 
‘enquiring into all the offences connected with the dis- 
turbances? 
A. I was in charge of the main case. I was general 
assistant. I was doing every kind of work. I was the 
only man and I was helping all round. 


Q. May I take it then that you were not dealing with 
all the cases? This js incorrect? 

A. Yes, it is incorrect. 

Q. When you investigate 8 case are you required to 
prepare a diary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As soon as you arrived at Amritsar by chance you 
selected Hansraj and brought him from the fort to the 
Kotwali. That is your statement? 

A. That is true. but this requires some explanation. 
The position is this. Dr. Bashir and another war ex- 
amined by Sardar Sukha Singh and we were consider- 
ing whom we should next examine. It was then thoucht 
that as Hansraj has been made Secretary of tha 
Satuagraha he knew all about it. and it was accord- 
ingly proposed to bring him from the fort. 

Q. Were all the prisoners in the fort? 

A. I éannot remember who were there, because they 
were arrested without my knowledge. 

Q. You are not aware of the fact that all the persons 
who were subsequently tried for the conspiracy case 
were in the fort? 


A. No, they were not all there: There may have been 
afew. They were in the Kotwali at that time. 

Q. When were they arrested? 

A. I cannot remember the exact date. 

Q. Then if these people were in the Kotwali their 
names would appear in the register there? ; 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have admitted that before you produced Hans. 
raj before Mr. Seymour you questioned him? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you have said that you took notes of his state- 
ment and then you destroyed them? 

A. That is a fact. 

Q. Was not Hansraj the most important witness in 
the whole of the conspiracy case? 

A, Yes, later on he became so. 

Q. There was no other witness who could give details 
of the meetings, etc.? 

A. No. 

Q. May I know why his statement did not form part 
of your statement and why it was destroyed? 

A. He was brought from the fort at about 11 o'clock, 
and at about 8 o'clock he was ready to make a state- 
ment. I there and then applied for a Magistrate. He 
was then put into the lock-up and a Magistrate came and 
recorded his statement. : 

Q. Mr. Rice says that you have answered my ques- 
tion, but I am not satisfied with it. I will again say that 
you have admitted that you recorded the statement of 
Hansraj. Further on you have admitted that after 
sometime you destroyed that statement. Why did not 
you keep those notes? 

A, I did not record any statement of Hansraj. I was 
simply jotting down notes for my own use. It was not 
& proper statement. . 

Q. In order to record the statement of witnesses is 
5g any proper form prescribed? 

0. 


Q. The notes which you took down and the statement 
f Hansraj, why did you not make them a part of the 

lary? 

A. They were not complete. 

“Q. May I take it that this statement did not form part 
of your diary, because it was incomplete and therefore 
you destroyed it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know Dr. Fauq. Did you see Dr. Fauq at 
the Mosque when you went in the morning? 

A. No. He may have been in the crowd, but I did 
not see him. 

Q. You were examined in the conspiracy case in the 
month of June, and up to that time the case of Dr. Fauq 
was under consideration, of the Criminal Investigation 
Department? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Did you go on the night of the 10th to the District 
Magistrate and inform him of what you had heard? 

A. I reported to Mr. Donald, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of the Central Range, who was the senior police 


* officer, at the railway station. 


Q. Did you make any similar reports on the night of 
the 12th and 18th? 

A. Well, I sent my reports in, but it was not then. 

Q. Did you go to the Kotwali on the 12th or 18th? 

A. On the 18th I went. Yes, on the 10th I went to 
the Kotwali, but I went at half-past ten. 

Q. According to you certain statements were made by 
the crowd which you heard—do these find a place in your 
report? 

vs Yes, I think so. About the 10th and 12th when I 
came here I did not submit any report, but I submitted 
it verbally. 

Q. There is no record of the statement whieh you | 
have stated to-day anywhere? 

A. No. 

Q. Yon have said that you heard the crowd saying 
certain things and you have given to the President cer- 
tain things, but there is no written record? 

A. I only made verbal reports. 

Q. Were you aware that a deputation of the citizens 
waited ,on the District Magistrate on the 11th in crder 


to get his permission to bury the dead bodies? 
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A. Lheard about it. 

Q. When you were afraid of your life on the first occa- 
sion may I know why did you go to the city several 
times? Why were you wandering all over the city? 


A. Because I was sent from this place to see the con- 
dition of things. On the 13th, of course, I was not so 
much afraid. 

Q. You stopped at Jallianwala Bagh for two or three 
minutes, and on hearing that the military would be 
coming, why did you run away? 

A, That meeting was held in contravention of the 
order of the General. I thought the military would come 
and fire upon the crowd, and as I was amongst them I 
might also be shot, so in order to save my life I went 
away. 

Q. May I take it that you did not hear what was said 
at the mecting? 

A. No. I did not hear. 

Q. May I know who was addressing the meeting? 

A. I could not sce distinctly. I could not make out 
the man who was addressing the meeting. 

Q. May I know who was president of the meeting? 

A. I did not know. 

Q. May I know who was the president of tho meeting? 

A. At that time I did not know. Do you want the 
krowledge derived from my investigation? 

Q. At that time? 

A, I did not know. 

Q. Did you investigate Miss Sherwood's case? 

A. No, I did not. : ‘ 

Q. During the course of his statement was not Hans- 
raj kept at the Kotwali? 

A. T left on the 22nd for Delhi, he was then at the 
Kotwali. i 


Q. And again on the 23rd he made another statement, 
he made statemonts on two days, 22nd and 23rd? 

" A. His statement was being recorded by the Magis- 
rate. 

Q. What I mean to say is that his statement was re- 
corded on two days and he spent the night between 
these two days in the Kotwali? 

A. Yes, he must have. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. You state that there is no written record of what 
you were supposed to have heard, namely, the cries of 
the mob, is it not a fact that you deposed the same 
before the Commissioners? 

A, Yes, Sir. I did mention it. 

Q. You said that you went to arrest Dr. Kidar Nath, 
did you go alone? 

A, I took three or four policemen more. 

Q. When you came to the room of Sukha Ram, did 
you remain there? i 

A, I did not remain there. 

Q. You stated that you appeared as a witness in the 
main Amritsar Conspiracy case. Did you produce these 
documents, namely extracts from the Nusrat, the 
Pratap and other newspapers? (The documents were 
banded to the witness for perusal.) : 

A. Yes, T produced them. 

(Mr. Herbert.—They contain reports of speeches also 
reported by the Criminal Investigation Department and 
they are put in for the purpose of comparison.) 

(The President.—What copies have you got?) 

(Mr. Herbert.—Two were put in yesterday.)* 


* Not reproduced. The C.1.D. report is contained in Annexure A to 
oral evidence of Lala Jiwan Jal, page 77, 
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PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rank. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, ¢.3.1., C.KE., 1.C.3. 


Major-General Sir Grorcr 


K.C.M.@, 


Barrow, .c.B., 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Situ. 

Sir C. H. Srratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Suuran AnMap Kuan, 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, Superintendent (Acting for Secretary). 


Mr. B. B. HOWELL, I.P., Superintendent of Police, Crimes Branch, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


By the President— ; 

Q. You are the Superintendent of Police, Crimes 
Branch, of the Criminal Investigation Departinent? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Y. You were not in Amritsar when the outbreak 
took place? 

A. No, Sir, I went there subsequently. 

Q. I think you went there in connection with the 
investigation of the various cases connected with the 
outbreak? 

A. Yes, Sir, I did. ots 

Q. And as regards the conduct of investigation, 
what position do the officers of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department occupy? 

A. They occupy the position of assistants to the 
local police, Sir. 

QY. They do not supersede the local police? 

A. In no way, Sir. 

@. Do they continue to be responsible? 

A. They do, Sir. 

Q. Are they also responsible for the final presenta- 
tion of cases to the court? 

A. Yes, they are. 

Q. Was that procedure followed in connection with 
the enquiries at Amritsar? « 

A. It was followed throughout, Sir. 

Q. As regards the presentation of cases, I think 
they were not put up direct to the tribunals but a 
summary of evidence in each was forwarded to the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Legal 
Remembrancer ? 

A. That is se, Sir. i 

Q. Then what is the position exactly of the Legal 
Remembranccr in the Punjab Government, is he a 
Public Prosecutor? 

A. For the purpose of these cases, Sir, he decided 
whether the cases should be sent to the tribunals or 
whether they should be returned to the summary 
courts, and if they were sent to the tribunals, under 
which sections the accused should be charged. 

Q. Had he unfettered discretion as to whether the 
cases should be sent to one tribunal or the other? 

A. Yes, Sir, he had. 

@. And he also had discretion after the summary 
of evidence was placed hefore him to decide whether 
@ prosecution was to take place or not? 

A. He had, Sir, yes. 

@. I think in the end 108 eases were investigated 
end 533 accused were implicated ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. That is as regards cases both before the tri- 
Bunale or the snecial courts and the Commissioners? 

A. Yes, 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. During the administration of martial law the 
police, I take it, were acting really as assistants them- 
selves of the military authorities, were they not? 

A, Yes, they were. , 


VOL. 


Q. While so acting, so far as you observed, were 
there any proceedings governed by the ordinary law, 
and did they take the same steps that they have been 
accustomed to take in normal times? 

A, Ye:, practically. 

Q. What are the chief differences so far as you 
observed in the proceedings of the police due to the 
fact that martial law was in existence? 

A. The chief difference was in the procedure as 
regards the presentation of cases. For instance, the 
regular remands were not taken during that period. 
I think that was the principal difference, otherwise 
the procedure as regards investigation was the same. 

Q. When you say that regular remands were not 
taken, do you mean that an accused person whs not 
brought up from time to time before a Magistrate 
and part of the evidence taken? 

A. That is so. 

Q. As I understand, when you arrived at Amritsar, 
the position was that the military and the police and 
other persons assisting them had arrested 100 or s0 
persons who were in the various lock-ups? 

A. Roughly about 100 people and odd, I think. I 
think it was about 100 to 125. 


Q. You think the chief difference in the martial 
law was that the cases were thoroughly investigated, 
then ‘it was decided whether they should be presented 
before a court at all, if so, to which court and under 
which section, and when that was finally done, they 
went for the first time before # Magistrate or a court 
of some sort? 

A. Yes, that is roughly the position. 

Q. There may be an exception in particular cases, 
but the broad outline of procedure was this? 

A. Yes, that was the broad outline of the proce- 
dure followed. 

Q. Were any steps taken to put a limit ‘to tho 
period of investigation before presenting the accused 
to a court? 

A. No, Sir, there was no limit fixed. 

Q. No hard and fast rule was laid down? 

A. None, no hard and fast rule. 

Q. Would it be your duty to keep an eve upon 
that sort of thing among others and sce that people 
were not kept too long? 

A. My principal duty was to see that there was no 
delay in presenting people before a court. 

@. As far as the cases which did not go to the 
syecial tribunals are concerned, what do you think 
was the longest time any man was kept from the 
timo of his arrest to the time he was sent up before 
one of the minor courts? 

_ A. I should think the longest time in an isolated 
instance was probably about six weeks. 

Q. Then in the bulk of such cases, how long would 
the man be before he was sent up for trial? 


A. Are you speaking of the summary cases, Sir? 
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Q. I am speaking of cases which did not ultimately 
go before a special tribunal, eases which went either 
teforo the summary courts or Lefore the officers? 


A. T should think in the majority of cases, half 
that time, about three weeks. 

©. During this period when you wero there, T 
understand some arrasts were made by the police and 
some made by the military, the Provost-Marshal and 


his men? 
A. Not during the time that I was there. 


Q. But only at the very beginning? 

A. At the very beginning T understand it was 80, 
but that is not within my knowledge. 

Q. Did you --have anything to do as regards minor 
cases with the question as to whether they should be 
tried by an area officer or by a summary court? 


A. No, Sir, I had nothing to do with that. 


Q. The cases which you investigated or the investi- 
gation of which von supervised. did some of them 
go before area ,officers and some before the courts 
and some before the special tribunals? 


A. I believe so. 


By Sir C,H. Setalnad— 
Q. Was Sukha Singh an officer under you? 


A. Yes, he was. 


Q. Was he put in charge of investigations under 
your supervision ? 


A. Yes, he was assisting me. 


Q. Who was actually conducting the investiga- 
tions. vourself or Sukha Singh? 


A. Certain officers under us were conducting the 
investigations, officers on our staff were actually con- 
ducting the investigations. 

Q. Was not Sukha Singh in charge of the investi- 
gations? 

A. He was not conducting the investieations. he 
was assisting me in supervising the investigations. 

Q. The actual investigations were being conducted 
by other subordinate officers? 

A. By other officers, not always subordinate. 
tain Deputy Superintendents were also there. 4 

4. How long did you remain at Amritsar attend- 
ine to this matter? 

A. T remained there for about 7 weeks. T think. 
Tt was on the 28rd Apri! that T arrived permanently 
in Amritsar, and I left there on the 9th June. 

Q. When was martial law removed ? 

A. TI believe martial law was removed on the 9th 
June 

Q. Now, after you finished your work in Amritsar, 
did vou make anv ‘renort to Government or to any 
higher authority of your work? 


A. T made a short note on the general reanlt of 
wy work there saying how many cases T had investi- 
gated and the number of people whom I had sent up 
for trial in connection with those eases. 


@. Does that report merely econtain the figures ot 
eases dealt with or does it deal with other general 
matters? 

A. No. it merely dealt with cases I had had under 
investigation. that is all. 

Q. It does rot refer either to the general situation 
or to any other matters? 

A. No, in no way. 

@. And all that you dealt with while at Amritsar 
was individual cases? 

A. Quite so. Wwe 


Cer- 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jaaat Naranan— 

9. You never had occasion to record the statement of 
witnesses? They were recorded 
nolice officers, 
that so? 

A. Yes, that is an. 

@. You had no tim» and it was no part of your 
duty to see as to whether those statements were 
correctly recorded or not? 


by the enhordinate 
and they were presented to you, is 


Mr 


A. In certain instances witnesses and accused 
came before me and I heard their statements and 
satisfied myself that the investigating officer had cor- 
rectly recorded them. 


Q. How many cases were decided, approximately? 


‘A. Possibly some 15 or 20 cases. I do not remem- 
ber exactly. I made no note of it. 


Q. Now. T will resd ont to you the opinion of 
Kitchin sbont the portion of your statement 
dealing with the investigations, and T will ask von 
ag to whether you agree with it or not. Mr. Kitchin 
says “ Magistrates ceased to be in control of police 
investigatfons. Tn none of the instructions for the 
investigation and nresentation of martial law cases 
before the tribunals or the summarv courts is thore 
anv mention. of the District Meristrate or of his 
ultimate responsibility. District Polica Officers cone. 
rally continued to work with the District Magis 
trotes in accordanca with the traditions of «nh 
ordinates and goodwill which invariahly rovern their 
relations. but neither the District Magistrate: nor 
the Snnerintenderts of Polica were always in tanch 
sith the Aoings of the snecial police officers deprt-d 
hy the Criminal Investigation Department. This 
wras not neeossare nor desirable.” This ics at nace §. 
do vou arree with this or not? (This passage was 
reneated twice.) 


A.T presume the question is as to whether I 
remained in touch with the District Magistrate. 

Q. You belong to the Criminal Investigation 
Department. Here the question is. you said yon 
were assisting the regular police, that the regular 
nolica were certainly responsible to the District 
Magistrate as the head of the police, and the Nis- 
trict Magistrate. I presume, was responsible. But. 
hera it is said that “the District Magistrate cased 
t> be in control of police investigations. In none of 
the instructions for the investigation and presenta- 
tion of martial law eases hefore the tribunals or the 
summary courts is there any mention of the District 
Magistrate or of his ultimate responsibility.’’ Then 
he savs, ‘ becanse they were loyal to the traditions, 
therefore the District Magistrate and the police 
officers helped the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment’? and further on he says that “neither tha 
Tiistrict Magistrates nor the Superintendents of 
Police were in touch with the doings of the special 
rolico officers dennted by the Criminal Investigation 
Denartment.”” That is, he rays, that the regular 
rolice practically helped them, that the whole 
investigation was practically in the hands of the 
Criminal Investigation Department and that the 
District Magistrate was not considered to be rec 


ronsible as*head of the police, he was not tonched 
at all? 


A. As far as my position was concerned. T said T 
was there to assist the local police. and T kept in 
touch throughout the investigations with the 
Superintendent of Police at Amritsar. 


Q. But was the District Police or the District 
Magistrate in any wav responsible for the invastin. 
tions and for the ‘presentation of cases? Were the 
District Magistrate as head of the police and the 
District Police of Amritsar responsible for the pre 
sentation and investigation of cases? 


A. That was a matter which the Superintendent 
of Police at Amritsar would know. It was with him 
that I was working and he was the link between 
myself and the District Magistrate. 

@. T understand that you think that the Superin- 
tendent of Police was responsible for the investiga- 
tion and presentation of cases. But here it is 
admitted that out of goodwill and ont of the tradi- 
tions of the service. certainly, he was helping von 
and your assistants, but the question is as to wheth-r 
ho was responsible for the investigation and presen- 
tation of cases? 

A. I know nothing about his responsibility. As 
togards mv own responsibility. it was to get in tonch 
Cae Superintendent of Police at. Amritsar which 

id. 
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Mr. A. J. W. KITCHIN, C.LE., 1.C.8., Commissioner, Lahore Division. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Kitchin, I understand you are Commissioner 
of Lahore Division and that Division includes Amrit- 
sar? 

A. 1 was Commissioner at Lahore until a few 
weeks ago, and Amritsar is included in the Lahore 
Division. E 

Q. Well, we may have to ask you a question or 
two as regards the occurrences at Lahore subse- 
quently, but meantime. . . 

A. Would you allow me to explain my position? 
I am going on furlough in three or four days with 
permission, as a matter of fact I know nothing about 
Lahore. g 

Q. Then we would take your evidence on the whole 
situation ? 

A. Yes, Sir, if you would be so kind. 

Q. I think in Lahore the first hartal was held on 
the 6th April? 

A. Yes, Sir, it was held on the 6th April. 

Y. Did you receive news as to a crowd collecting 
on the Mall and did you go to the spot? 

A. Yes. 

@Q. Did you remain on the Mall near the Post 
Office for some time? 

A. Yes, for an hour or 80. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. 1 think about noon. 

Q. We the crowd stopped on that occasion? 

A. Yes. 

@. Were both the police and military on duty? 

A. Yes, they were both on duty. 


Q. So far as the behaviour of the crowd was con- 
corned on that day, how would you describe it? 


A. I would describe it as fairly good tempered, but 
entirely defiant. 

Q. In what sense defiant? 

A. They would obey no orders without an actual 
force er show of force. 1 

Q. What led to their leaving without any disturb- 
ance or violence? 

A. | will explain what I saw with my own eyes. 
They were led away by one of their own leaders who 
came on a horse. He asked thom to go away with 
him and they went away with him. 

@. Do you know who that leader was? 

A. Mr. Gokal Chand Naurang. 

Q. Did you see anything of the Ram Naumi_ pro- 
cession on the 9th? 

A. No, I did not see it. 

Q. Coming to the 10th April, did you receive a 
telephonic call? 

A. Yes. 

@. About what time? 

A. About half-past one. ; 

Q. Was it (the telephone message) from Amritsar? 

A. Yes; from the Government House, telling me 
that crowds were coming into the city and that 
there would be trouble and that I was to go down 
at once. _ 

Q. Did you make arrangements for it? 

A. Yes. I left in a motor car with the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police and the Superintendent, 
Telegraphs. At that time the Telegraph Office was 
wrecked and that was why tho Superintendent went 
down with me. 

Q. Did you reach Khalsa College, about 2 miles from 
Amritsar, soon after 4 o'clock? 

A, Yos. 

Q. At that place did you hear what had happened? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you realise that the situation was much more 
serious than you anticipated? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I might ask you: On your way from Lahore, as 
you motored along, did you sce any indications of a 
disturbance? 

A. No. It was then very quiet; we asked questions 
as we went along; a part of my duties was to collect 
intelligence on the road. On that day I got nothing. 

Q. Where did you go from Khalsa College? 


A. I went out to the Station Staff Office in Canton- 
ments and thence to tho railway station where i 
found the Officer Commanding, Captain Massey. 

Q. Did you search for the Deputy Commissioner? 

A. I brought him down with me. I found him out 
on the road supervising the remdval of women and 
children to the Fort. 

Q. Was it manifest to you that a very serious state 
of affairs existed in Amritsar? 

A. Yes; very serious. ‘ 

Q. You got to the railway station: did you make it 
your headquarters? 

A. Wo all lived there. 

Q. For dealing with the situation, what opinion did 
you form as to the sufficiency of police protection? 

A. That it was not sutfticient. 

@, At that time how many troops were about with 
you 

A. The figures can be got: they are on record. 

Q@. Was there prospect of trouble from the Labour 
Corps? 

A. I cannot say; but that was a consideration. 

Q. As regards the police guard in the Kotwali, do 
you know what happened to them? 

A. We had no news of them; we thought they were 
all killed. 

Q. It had not been possible for some time to com- 
municate with tho Kotwali? S 

A> There was no means of communication between 
the city and the troops. 

Q. Was it rumoured that there-were some Europeans 
still alive in the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were all the troops required for the purpose of 
holding the railway station and bridges? 

A. There was no striking force. Most of the Gur- 
khas were without arms. 

Q. Was not the holding of these points, railway 
station and bridges, absolutely essential? 

A. Absolutely vital. 

Q. Meantime troops arrived with rifles? 

A. Some of the Gurkhas were being armed. There 
were not many rifles. Many of them remained un- 
armed. Those to whom rifles could be spared were 
given rifles. 

Q. Were any arrangements made to communicate 
with the Kotwali in the city? 

A, It was determined to go in and fight our way 
into the Kotwali. While arrangements were going on 
we heard that the Europeans in the city were all saved. 

Q. It was decided then to wait the arrival of troops? 

A. It seemed to be very risky to hold the city of 
Amritsar without niore troops. Troops came, but they 
came much later. 

Q. Troops camé from Lahore? 

A. Yes... There were difficulties in the way. 

Q. About 11 p.m. of the night a troop train came 
with reinforcements? 

“A. Yes. e, 

Q. On Major Macdonald's srrival, what communica- 
tion did you make to him? 

A. I told him that the situation was beyond our 
control and that he must take such immediate steps as 
the military situation demanded. 

Q. What in your view was the effect of giving those 
instructions to Major Macdonald? Was he given a 
free hand, without consultation with you, to act as be 
chose? , 

A, Of course to act in consultation with me. 

Q. Was it indicated to him that the civil authority 
alone was powerless to deal with the situation? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you advise him to send a party to the City? 

A. I asked him if possible to send a party into the 
city to get information and bring the survivors among 
the Europeans. 

Q. The party was accompanied simply by guides? 

A, The party was entircly a military party. 

Q. Why could you not send it with a civil magis- 
trato? 
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A, Because we expected that the party would have 
to fight their way, and the presence of a civil magis- 
trate would embarrass the military officer. 1t was 
purely a military operation. 

Q. Were the surviving Iburopeans brought cut alive 
and the hotwali reinforced wituout any fighting? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. You knew of course that certain members of the 
crowd had been fired on and killed? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. Was any communication received on the night of 
the 10th as to the number of persons killed? 

A. Not on the night of the luth. On the morning 
of the 11th some people came in from the city to 
arrange processions tor the burying of the dead. 

Q. Who were the people that you saw about there? 
Were they all young lawyers? 

A. 1 do not know that personally myself. They 
seemed to be representing the rioters. That was the 
impression they left on my mind. 

-@. So far as the dead were concerned, what arrange- 
ments did you make? 

A, Emissaries came in and wanted to go out with 
full procession. All small parties were allowed. When 
1 saw their number and that their attitude was defiant 
I told them they would be allowed at 2 o'clock to take 
away and bury their dead provided they would not 
commit any excesses and would go back into the city 
by 4 o'clock. And the troops of course picketed the 
way. 

Q. Were reports coming in from time to time of 
outrages in the outlying districts, around Amritsar? 

A. Yos; telegraph lines were cut at Gurdaspur and 
Dhariwal and other places, some stations were being 
burnt. The lines between Lahore and Amritsar were 
unsafe; no train could move about without danger. 
That was why the troops were so late in coming. 

Q. Were wild rumours in circulation as to the state 
of the troops at Lahore? 

A. Yes; 16 was very difficult to get information from 
Lahore; all the telegraphic lines were down; the only 
means of communication was by the phonophore. The 
phonophore is a telephone which is worked by means 
of telegraph wires; it would still work if any of the 
wires are still uncut. We had great difficulty in making 
it audible, and I got a message from Lahore. I was 
called up by the Station Superintendent at Lahore. I 
asked him to let me know what was happening there. 
A few minutes after I got a message that Lahore waa 
all right; but it was very hard to hear anything. 

Q. You mention that there were rumours as regards 
the Lahore Fort being taken. Did you hear that at 
Amritsar on the 10th? 

A. Yes; that was in the evening. 

Q. Did you hear also of a rumour as regards the 
troops having mutinied? . 


A. That was the rumour; and that the Lahore Fort ~* 


had fallen in consequence. 


Q. And such rumours must necessarily have a dis ~ 
* 


turbing effect on the population? 

A, Yes. ss 

Q. On the 11th of April, the burial of the dead took 
place without any special incident? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you on the 11th return to Amritsar? 

A. I went back in the evening with Mr. Donald. 

Q. You also saw the condition of things in Labore 
itself? 

A. Yes; I might add here about the nature of the 
proclamation in the Appendix in General Dyer's report; 
that was signed by Mr. Miles Irving. I remained in 
consultation with him; I did not take over charge from 
him. That proclamation was given to those emissaries 
who came to arrange about the burning of the dead. 
The Officer Commanding Troops was there. It was 
considered undesirable at the time to take any sevcre 
military action as the people were thoroughly over- 
borne by the dangers of the situation which they 
created. 

T asked the Principal of the Khalsa College who was 
therenbouts to scnd in his own students to tell the 


poople that we considered that a state of war had 
broken out and they must settle down. I understand 
he had sent a number of students to tell the people in 
the city that our patience was nearly exhausted. ‘Ihere 
was no intention of firing until the people had been 
adequately and sufticicntly warned. I had expected 
some penitence after the murders and the lootings of 
the previous day, but there was no indication of any- 
thing of the kind. 

Q. Did you report again that the city was in a state 
of rebellion? What was your own view at the time? 

A. I hardly used the words before. The situation 
became more and more acute every day. 

Q. Was that notice in English? 

A. Yes; it was given for distribution. It was given 
to the gentlemen who came there and who knew Eng- 
lish, but to the Khalsa student it was announced 
verbally. 

Q. Did you expect these emissarics to help you? 

A. Yes; that was the only means. Nobody could 
come between the city and cantonments unless he was 
an Indian non-official. 

Q. Were these emissaries well qualified to explain 
to the people? 

A. They wero of course all Indians. 


Q. You returned to Lahore on the 11th. Did you 
give certain instructions as regards the booking of pas- 
songers on the line to Amritsar? 

A. I think I am correct. I had previously wired to 
stop all 3rd class booking; the Baisakhi festival was 
coming on then, and we did not want to fill Amritsar 
with innocent people when the situation was grave, 

. @. Were your instructions as regards the stopping of 
booking carried out? 

A. 1 believe so. 

@. When you arrived at Lahore, I suppose you re- 
ported the situation to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

A. I went direct. 

Q. Did you also report to the Officer in Charge of 
Troops? i 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Did you next morning return from Lahore? 

A. Yes. 2 

Q. You went by motor, Picking up information on 
the road? Fs 

A. Yes, 

Q. So far as the road was concerned, did you see 
apy unrest? 

A. No; the road was packed with traffic. 

Q. On the road did you hear anything from the 
people? 

A. We stopped at all police posts for information 
and stopped groups of people and made enquiries. 
That was the first day. e 

Q. Had those people whom you saw seemed to regard 
the situation as a serious one? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Did they indicate that it would be necessary to 
prevent further spread of the lawlessness that was 
existing in Amritsar? 

A. Amritsar was in rebellion. 
tion simply we were in. 

@. When you reached Amritsar, did you find that 
General Dyer had arrived to take command ? 

A. Yes; and he had also removed his headquarters 
to Rambagh. 

Q. At this time, was the decision made as regards 
the arrest of those who wero supposed to be ring- 
Icaders in the insurrectionary movement? 

A. Yes; a strong force was going in to effect the 
arrests. 

Q. Did you approve of that action—of those arrests? 

A. T was not asked to approve. If I had not ap- 
proved, I would have said so. 

Q. In fact, a number of arrests were made? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the exact number? 

_ A. About a dozen, I should think. They were all 
important arrests. 

Q. Up to this time, had anyone been able to enter 
Amritsar without special” military protection? 


That was the posi- 
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A, No; not for a long time afterwards? 

Q. And was the military protection given to one or 
several? 

A. To each party. Tho smallest force that could 
enter the city would of necessity have to be of a con- 
siderable number. For instance, the managers of the 
banks from Lahore had to sco their banks. They wero 
sent under a military escort. They were not allowed 
to go except with an escort, a strong escort too. 

Q. On the 12th, did you issue further orders to the 
People as regards their not assembling in numbers? 

A, Yes. a 

Q. Do you remember issuing any order distinct from 
that which you referred to in the appendix of Gencral 
Dyer’s report? : 

, A. I am not clear in my mind as to whether it 
refers to the 11th or 12th. This was written some 
months ago. My recollection was probably more clear 
then than it is now. I do not remember having issued 
an order after Gencral Dyer. It may be after Major 
Macdonald took charge. 

Q. On the 14th, you heard of firing taking place at 
the Jallianwala Bagh, and you were asked to go up at 
once? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And did you go? 

A. I went; in those days we had an escort. 

Q. You arrived at about 8 in the morning and saw 
General Dyer and discussed the situation with him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the way you went to the railway station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So it was at that time that you decided that’ 
Kirpan case? ~ 

A. Yes; on the spot. G 

Q. And you made investigation? 

A. Yes; there was a rumour that ccrtain Sikh girls 
had been insulted; rumours are after effects. There was 
no insult. 

Q. You have got an explanation? 

A. I have given my report; the fact is stated in a 
Press communiqué. 

Q. That Press communiqué contains the result of 
the investigation made by you on the spot immediately 
after the incident? - 

A. Yes; the rumour was entirely without foundation. 

Q. Is Kasur also in vour division? 

A. Yes; in my division. 

Q. How far from Lahore? 

A. 25 miles. : 

Q. How far from Amritsar? 

A. About the same distance. 
thing like a triangle. 

Q. You returned to Lahore on the 14th after visiting 
Amritsar. Did you then for the first time hear of the 
burning of Gujranwala? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Lahore was there the view that Colonel O'Brien 
and all the Europeans in Gujranwala had been mur- 
dered? Bi 

A. That was what the Local Government thought at 
the moment. 

Q. That of course was unfounded? 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear aeroplanes roturning. 

A. Yes, I heard. Afterwards reports came in. 

Q. At this mecting with the Licutenant-Governcr, 
did you discuss the question as to the necessity for 
proclamation of martial law? 

A. Yes; I thought it had gone far enough and we 
ought to have martial law. 

Q. Did you entertain any opinion to that effect up to 
the 14th? 

A. No;I think I raised it first on the 12th. 

Q. As regards tke proclamation of martial law, what 
procedure is necessary to be followed ia Punjab? 

A. Well, that is a question I can hardly answer. 

Q. The proclamation 6f martial law is different from 
the existence of martial law? 

A. It is beyond my sphere; correspondence began 
with the Government of India. 


I think they are some- 


Q. You may or may not be able to confirm what is - 
my impression. But martial law is proclaimed in the 
Punjab after, the. Licutenant-Governor has reccived the 
approval of the Government of India to the proclama- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then I think the Punjab Government applied for 
authority to proclaim martial law? 

A. I do not know exactly; I know they applied, but 
I cannot remember at the present moment the exact 
time when they applied. I knew when they had ap- 
plied. At any rate my impression is that it was on 
the evening of the 12th. Afterwards martial law might 
be proclaimed at any moment. 

Q. In your opinion as a civil authority responsible 
for good order in your district, did you consider martial 
law essential? 

A, It was then essential. 

Q. Subsequently I will ask one or two questions 
about *martial law; meantime, however, I would like 
to have your view generally upon the question as to the 
causes of these disturbances which arose in so many 
different parts of the Punjab, almost like a mutiny as 
it were. What wouldyou consider was the chief causes 
of unrest? I see you say in your evidence that ‘' The 
Rowlatt Act was of course the occasion and not the 
cause of the trouble.’’ What exactly do you mean by 
that? : 

A, The atmosphere was getting more and more elec- 
tric and surcharged with trouble and trouble would 
have come if not about that, probably about something 
else and probably in those months. 

Q. In consequence of your putting it in that way, 
you might indicate in the first instance to me what 
causes were there independent of the rumours with 
reference to the Rowlatt Act? 

A, The whole country was unscttled with the war. 
They were tired of war. There was the economic cause, 
the high prices of foodstuffs, which touched the towns 
far more than the villages. The villages profited from 
high prices, because they are all agricultural people; 
and they have made very large profits on account of 
the war. But the towns, especially the poorcr classes 
in the towns, have been very hard pressed. There are 
other petty causes. The Income-tax Act affected a 
certain class of persons and the seizure of wheat 
annoyed wheat traders very much indeed. Then there 
was the political movement that India should rule her- 
sclf quickly. And of course there was the Muham- 
madan trouble, which was getting more and more acute. 
At the top of these came the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. I suppose political agitation may have the effect 
of unsettling people in excess of what is desired by 
those who are agitating? 

A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. It may sometimes have the same effect upon sedi- 
tious movement. 

A. It might certainly. 

Q. In connection with this political agitation, there 
was the Rowlatt Act. But apart from the Rowlatt Act, 
there have been other things? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were there rumours about the Hindu marriage 
question? 

A, They have gone very far with reference to the 
marriage question, It has been mentioned among 
them. 

Q. And you have referred to, I think, the confisca- 
tion of property under the enhanced income-tax? 

A. Rumour came of course. It was put down as 
part of the Rowlatt Act (confiscation of property). 
The commandcering of wheat caused much trouble. 
This year in Lahore I heard the income-tax appeals. 
This year was the first year in which the new income: 
tax form came into force. There were a very large 
number of appeals put _in before me. The petition of 
appeal itself was printed, and it stated that the income- 
tax form was unintelligible and appellant respectfully 
did not mean to fill it and asked whether the appeal 
would be accepted. That is the ¢ of appeal. Simi- 
larly with regard to wheat seizures. They used a 
printed form, which was common. They said that 
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wheat had been seized in order to send it to English to 
benetit the Inglish people to the impoverishment of 
India and thereiore tue action was wroug, which statc- 
ment is undoubtedly untrue. It was also stated in a 
speech of Dr. Kitcnlew’in Amritsar. I am not sug- 
gesting anything, 1 only give the statement. 

Q. What was stated as regards wheat? 

A. lt was stated that wheat was seized in order to 
send it to the people of Kngland. ‘hese are what 1 
had to deal with in my judicial capacity. 

Q. Did you see any indication of unrest in conse- 
quence of the methods that have been adopted in years 
previous for recruiting the army? 

A. No; 1 am new to this division. I never had any- 
thing to do with recruiting in the division, aud of 
course, all that was over long before the agitation began. 

Q. And recruiting was principally or almost entirely 
from the villages ot the district and to a very limited 
extent from the cities that were most atfected? 

A. Almost not at all from the cities. 

Q. It has been put to some of the witnesses that 
assessments were levied upon people in excess of what 
otherwise would have been levied in consequence of 
their having failed to subscribe for the war loan or 
having paid what was considered an inadequate 
amount? 

A. I can only answer that question as regards assess- 
ment, with which I deal myself. As regards the cases 
which I had on appeal, in no single case was that sug- 
gested. , 

@. So far as you are aware, I understand you have 
extensive knowledge? 

A. It is a thing one does not do really. : 

Q. To return to these Rowlatt Act rumours, what 
gort of rumours were in existence as regards the etfect 
of the Rowlatt legislation? 

A. All kinds of rumours, about the confiscation of 
property, that a crowd of people talking would be arrest- 


ed by the Police, about fees on marriages, and so on. 


They were rampant everywhere. 

Q. Was it evident to you (it would not be surprising 
to any of us) that the Kowlatt Acts were very imper- 
dently, if at all, understood by the great majority of the 

eople 
. a I do not think they were ever read. The Rowlatt 
. Act is not very easy to understand. 

Q. Precisely 80; I was going to say I do not know 
whether an Indian audience is so intelligent that the 
reading of an Act of this sort will convey its accurate 
meaning to their minds? 

A. It may be so intelligent; I find it very hard to 
understand. ‘The references to the sections and the 
sub-sections are very hard to understand. 

Q. Of course it is undoubtedly the case that the prin- 
ciple of the Rowlatt legislation was strenuously objected 
to by prominent Indians throughout the whole of India? 


A. Yes, it was. They did not always give expression 
so clearly as that. They objected mostly on the speci- 
fic ground that all the non-officials had objected to it in 
the Imperial Council and therefore it must be bad. 
They never explained even in the speeches what the 
Act meant. 1 doubt if many of them knew. 


Q. It is not surprising that the Rowlatt legislation is 
not understood by the public. Well, so far as Amritsar 
is concerned, undoubtedly would you say that the arrest 
of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal was the spark that lighted 
the inflammable material which was there? 


A. I suppose it was. I did not know about Amritsar 
before. But I think about the 7th Mr. Irving wrote and 
asked that the garrison might be increased. He was 
expecting troublo, but the extra troops had not gone 
down before the explosion came. 

Q. Was it you who authorized the deportation of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal? 

A. No; that was on the orders of Government. 

Q. What are the reasons for their being deported on 
the 10th? 

A. Government will give you them. I have nothing 
to do with them. 

Q. There are some questions arising out of martial 
law and I suppose you will be able to give information 

PY 


* fast. 


N 
upon those points. Generally speaking, your view was 
tuat martial law was esscntial? 

A. Yes. 

Y. Why do you say, so? Briefly what are the 
reasons? 

A. Brietly there were two causes. One was we lust 
control ana if we did not recover control very quickly, 
tuc whole country might rise. lt was spreaaing »w 
Secondly, arrests were being made and we had 
to deal with these arrests quickly and etfectavely, aud 
unless we dealt with these arrests quickly and ttec- 
tively, we should never be alje to deat with them at all. 
it was beyond the powers of the ordinary courts. 

Q. Reterring to your stutement with reference to that 
answer, 1 see you say, ‘* Lu no place had the civil Gov- 
ernment, aided by military force, actually lost and 
failed to recover control.”’ 

A. Yes, L said so. 

Q. It rather looks as thougu when you prepared this 
statement you were of that view as regards the neces- 
sity for the prevention of spreading of uisorder, etc.? 

A. Yes, it spread out ot Amritsar; we heard that. 
There was no actual rioting. They got as far as Lyall- 
pur. 

Q. You mean emissaries from Amritsar? 

A. Yes. “ 

Q. If criminals defy arrests, your position is pretty 
ditucult as the administrator of the law? 

A. It is, 

Q. Was that the situation for a time? 

A. No warrant could have been served in Amritsar 
until perhaps the 14th. 

+ @. You said that the towns in the neighbourhood 
were also up as well as Amritsar itself? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. From a military point of view, was it vital that 
the rural population should be prevented from going 
into the movement? 

A, Xes. : 

Q. Are the rural population the fighting elements? 

A. Yes; that is where they come trom. The Jats are 
among the finest fighting stock in the world. 

Q. As regards the Jats, you say they were collecting 
for loot? 

A-~Yes. 

Q. What were your reasons for making that state- 
ment? 

A. It is based on information that I could collect on 
the road, ¢.g., that such and such village is up, and so 
on, of course coupled with the evidence I had of the 
trains being attacked here, stations burnt and the rail- 
way lines cut everywhere. 

Q. Am I right in supposing that that is the informa- 
Hon which you got in the course of your duties at the 
‘ime 

A. Not only that, other reports were coming in. 
There was no proof anywhere. It was only information 
we had from officers, of course. 

Q. What, in your view, prevented a moré serious 
outbreak? 

A. It was what we actually did on the 13th April at 
Amritsar. There was no more trouble anywhere. 


Q. You say that is the cause of its being ended. 
How would that bring any such movement, as you have 
indicated, to an end? 

A. They realized that the situation was scrious and 
that the British Government meant to put down anarchy 
with violence. x 

Q. Could you deal with the number of cases that 
had to be dealt with in consequence of the arrests 
under civil law? b 

A. No; we could not do it. 


Q. In your view, is the setting up of special courts 
and the procedure more summary under martial law? 
A. Under martial law, I think, was essential. 


Q. As regards the question whether amy of these 
tribunals ought to have tried certain cases, I suppose 
you would not express anything? 

A, I had nothing whatever to do with that. 

Q. That may raise a question of law which you are 
not vorsed in? 
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A. There is only one question which I wish to answer, 
if I may, on this point. It was at one time suggested 
that the mob which attacked the Tarn Taran tahsil 
had been tried by a single magistrate and convicted for 
waging war against the King. A single magistrate who 
constituted a summary court had only power to try 
cases cognizable by a first class magistrate. Those 
men were charged with rioting and convicted. A more 
serious offence could not be tried by Summary Courts. 

Q. But what I do not understand in that connection 

* ig—T may have been wrong in picking up your answer 
—-if there was one magistrate sitting alone and he had 
only power to deal with what you described as minor 
offences, how did he deal with cases of waging war? 

A. He could not; thev had to go to tribunals. In 
fact. no caser of waging war were tried bv a single 
Magistrate. They could not do it anv more than a 
petty Magistrate could trv a murder case. 

Q. You say in that eonncction there was & rumour, 
which was an unfounded rumour? 

A. The rumour, I understand, came from a sugges- 
tion made in the council. 

_@. As regards the Tarn Taran case, were tha men 
charged with the offence of waging war and tried before 
a Special Tribunal? 

A. Not to mv knowledge: thev mav have been. 

(Mr, Ahdul Kadir.—tI have gone through that record, 
hecause the auestion was put that dav. and T find that 
they were charged for an offence nnder section 144 of 
the Indian Penal Code. That is all. and there was no 
other offerce. That is for unlewful assembly being 
armed with deadly weanons. That was an offence 
triable by a Magistrate of the first class or bv a Sum- 
marv Court. Tt was not an offence cognizable only by 
the Court of Sessions.) 

‘0. Who tried ‘the ease? 

A. Mr. Rudkin, Summary Court and Martial Law 
Officer. 

Q. When the Police of Amritsar made the arrests for 
these offences thev should have had warrants? =~ 

A. The Police do not need anv warrants when they 
are arresting for eoonizable offences. 

Q. Under martial law of course the courts adont a 
much more summary procedure than under the ordinary 
admintetration of the law? 

A. Yes: they do. 
~  Q. In your opinion was that an advantage in the state 
of affeire that existed? - 

‘A. I did not actually see anv of the courts at work. 
The procedure was summary. The Magistrates wore all 
experienced District Magistrates. nearly all of them. 
Thera war a ood deal of procedure. Thev would have. 
I think, differed 9 good deal from what is ordinarily 
considered as a summary court. Thev examined hun- 
dreds of witnesses, and so on. The record of the evi- 
dence was not kept. but the Judge went into detail. 

O. These courts then heard evidence in public? 

‘A, Vos, counsel and everything. 

‘QO. Was there anv friction between civil and military 
authorities during the administration of martial law? 

A, No. 

@. Were demands made on civil officers and officere 
commanding to exercise tact in their mutual relations? 
A. Té was not very easy alwavs; we could restrain. 

‘0. T think it is your view as regards work heine better 
done if the ultimate decision rested with the Govern- 
ment. I do not know if it is your own view or whether 
it is the generally held view? 

A. Té is my own personal view. Tam not committing 
anvone else to it. After that. T find that T have made 
the statement ‘! Neither the District Magistrate nor the 
Superintendents of Police were always in touch with 
the doings of the Special Police officers deputed by the 
Criminal Investigation Denartment. This was not 
“pecessarv nor desirable.” T am not correct in saying 
that the Superintendents of Police were not in touch. T 
should have said ‘‘ There were orders to put them in 
charge.” That rart of mv statement is incorrect. 

Q. So far as Mr. Howell's explanation is concerned, 
have vou anvthing to sav? 

A. Mr. Howells explanation was correct. It is I 


who was wrong. 


Q. What was the effect upon the people of the pro- 
clamation of martial law? 

A. There was complete peace. 

Q. Did the more respectable classes appear to get re- 
lief from its existence? 

A. They seemed to. 

Q. Were crimes stopped? 

A. Stopped altogether. 

Q. Did the disorderly classes actually disappear? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course martial law cannot be popular any- 
avhere? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any doubt that under martial law some 
of the orders that were nassed would not be opnressive, 
but at all events were objected to as disagrecable? 

A, Undoubtedly. 

: Q. Have vou also any doubt that in the administra- 
tion of martial law in different places errors had been 
made by individual officers? 

A. Undoubtedly. ; 

_Q. I suppose during the period of martial law exces- 
sive zeal in individual cases of parties was shown? 

A. Tt was. 

O, You satisfied yourself it was? 

A. Tt was. 

Q. Without going into the detailed examination of 
the ences that occurred T suppose it would he rearet- 
table that gentlemen of position should be arrested under 
susnicion and kept for a considerable time under custody 
withont a charge having heen nreferred acainst them? 

A, That is a general proposition. I will admit that. 

9. Heve von anv view a to the pranviety or impro- 
priety of flogging taking place in public? 

A. As soon as it was known i+ was stopped. 

O, You mean vou stonned it? 

A. No. T had no authority to stop it. 

9. A considerable time after martial law was pro- 
claimed, was it noticeable that the people were not 
friend!v disposed toward the officers? 

A. Before the proclamation and not after it. 

o: Aa beaards the duration of martial law it whe 
continued from its proclamation on tl il ti 
noe ae p the 15th of April till 

A, Yes, 

Q. Was it neceseary or advisable in your opinion that 
martial law should continue even on the assimntion 
that j# was proner to declare it-and it was declored? 


x A. Tt is a verv wide end broad auestion. The Imaal 
issnes were very small. The trovhle was on the frontier. 
Q. Another: auestion. vou think. arices. consider. 


ing the question of nroprictv. of the length of time? 

A. No evidence cen he civen to vou in public. The 
trouble on the frontier beean. on the Ath of April, the 
first daw of hartal. You will have evidence. , 

0. While the unfortunate movement Insted do you ex- 
presa any oninion that it was anti-Enronean? — 

A. Tt waa T think, Tt was more correctly onti-Britich. 
The Americans and come of the alien races did got differ- 
ential treatment. Some of the Germans also got it. 

Q. Were there any circumstances that can justify your 
drawing that conclusion of the movement being anti- 
English? ; 

A. As opnosed to anti-European or as 
anti-British ? Protas 

Q. You put it rather as anti-British as compared with 
AT think T bad b 

. I thin! ad better correct myself and ch 
to anti-British from anti-European. i esa aes 

Q. What circumstances were there that seemed to 
justify drawing that conclusion? 2 

A. I will try fo put them forward. 

Q. Well, as regards anti-European what were the cir- 
cumstances? 

A. Well, every European who came in Z 
of the mob was attacked. sgh lea ta 

Q. You suggest that the Arva Samaj was involved? 

A. Well, a verv large percentage of the persons con- 
victed were Hindus, I think. See my statement here. 
T had better correct mv statemont. I correct it. T 
don’t think T ean support that, 
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Q. I don't know that I am familiar with the organi- 
zation of the Arya Samaj. So far as I have heard here 
I think it is not necessarily antagonistic to the Euro- 
peans? 

A. No. I think, certainly not. There were indivi- 
dual members who were antagonistic. Possibly they 
might not and possibly they might be a majority. 

Q. During the course of the agitation was there a 
railway strike? 

A, Yes, 

Q. When was the railway strike? 

A. It had been maturing for some time. s 

Q. The railway strike was a movement independent 
of the passive resistance? 

A, In its origin certainly. 
wards it was purely political. 
entirely economic. 

Q. The two things coincided? 

A. Yes, 

Q. As regards the railway officials, i.e., the railway 
subordinates, what attitude did they take afterwards? 

A. T ought not to have generalised it. A very great 
number of them were shaken. 

Q. In fact the gencral strike did not come off? 

A, No. 

Q. What would have averted it? 

A. Difficult to say, of course. Martial law was a 
thing that averted it. It could have been averted with- 
out martial law. 

Q. I think this at least was a matter of public know- 
ledge and was not confidential. I mean as regards- 
Afehanistan? 

A. Yes. I was. 

Q. Did the Amir make a proclamation that appeared 
in public? 

A. I don't know. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Rice and Mr. Herbert.—Yes. 

A, There is nothing sceret in it now. 

Q. So far as Government officers of different grades 
and departments are concerned, what was their attitude? 

A. Absolutely loyal. 

Q. Do you make any exception as regards the officials 
of the Railway and the Post Office? 

A. I don’t think I have the right. Of course as 
regards the Railway officials many were punished and 
dismissed and similarly with regard tothe Post Office. 

Q. You would not generalise with the exception of 
few instances? 

A. No. I do not wish to press the generalisation. 
There were many cases. 

Q. But in other departments, as vou say in the case 
of the Railway and Postal Departments at the time of 
the strike, was any pressure brought to bear upon any of 
the officers to join in the movement? 

A, Yew. | Pressure was brought to bear upon the clerks 
preventing them from attending their offices and other 
officers also suffered, but they behaved well. 

Q. But in spite of the fact that they behaved well 
was pressure brought to hear unon the clerks? 

A. Yes. They behaved well and also the clerks in 
the Banks at Amritsar stood up to the last for their 
Managers. 

Q. Had you any indication that the Tahsildars and 
the Extra Assistant Commissioners, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all did their best? 

A. They did. 

Q. Let me have information as to what exactly a 
Tahsildar is? 

A. The district is divided in 8 or 4 sub-divisions. 
Fach of those is called a Tahsil and the Tahsildar is in 
charge of it. His principal functions are to collect land 
revenue and hold charge of the Sub-Treasury in that 
particular sub-division. He is the minor officer of a 
sub-division of a district. 

Q. As regards the police force generally what was 
their behaviour? 

A. They were good. 

Q. Do vou know that certain complaints were made 
by the public as regards blackinail? 

A. Unfortunately there were complaints only, but no 
specific complaints against any specific persons were 
made, 


When it had joined aftor- 
In the beginning it was 


Q. I thought there had been one or two? 

oi. I don’t know anything about specific complaints of 
bribes in specific eases. There might be some, but if 
there had been any, they would have been surely in- 
ted. 

Q. Was it your duty to investigate such cases? 

A. No, indeed. I had not to take it up at all. Had 
there been any I should gladly have taken it up. I 
don't mean I was satisfied that there had been no com. 
plaints. 

Q. Satisfied regarding what? 

A. There was no corruption. 

Q. You mean there might have been some cases of 
corruption so far as general allegation was made. But 
so far as you were concerned no specific complaints were 
brought to your knowledge? 

A. I was not at all satisficd that there must have 
been. Many other complaints were going on at that 
time. It was very difficult to distinguish. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Kitchin, you were in April last Commissioner 
of Lahore? 

A. Yes, 

Q. That Division includes Amritsar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So, though Mr. Miles Irving was immediately in 
charge of Amritsar, you were also responsible for 
Amritsar? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You had known in April the various causes that 
you have described, for instance, very high prices and 
difficulties of supply. You were fully aware that they 
had existed for some time? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you say that in Lahcre on the 6th the demea- 
nour of the crowd was defiant? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that on the 6th April in Amritsar 
there was a general Aartal? 

A. Yes, I knew that. 

Q. So you knew on the 6th that there was consider- 
able existing excitement in Amritsar? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then the arrest of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal was 
decided upon. When did you learn that? 

A. When did I hear of it first, you mean to ask? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I am not sure; on the evening or on the night of 
the 9th. © 

Q. So I understand you to say that though you were 
Commissioner in charge of the Lahore Division, which 
included Amritsar, you had nothing to do with the pro- 
posal for the arrest of these people? 

A. No, so far as I remember, I had nothing to do 
with it. It would be quite usual. 

Q. The Punjab Government never consulted you? 

A. So far as I remember, not at all. 

Q. Did not Mr. Irving tell you about it? 

A. He used to write joint letters about the situation 
to Government and myself, sending me a copy of each 
of his letters. 

Q. Then you knew that before the 9th it was in con- 
templation? 

“A. No. I knew it was a proposal under consideration. 

Q. Likely to be decided upon? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You also knew that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
were very popular in Amritsar for some time? 

A. I knew something. I didn't know Amritsar at all 

Q. Fven in your official capacity? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Then it must have been made clear to vou that 
these men had considerable influence in Amritsar. 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You therefore also must have known that thoir 
arrest in the existing state of excitement would certainly 
lead to much greater excitement? 

A. I did not know it. 

Q. You knew that Amritsar was in a state of excite- 
ment owing to the causes you have described and that 
brs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were people of influence. 
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If those people were arrested did not you think it would 
necessarily lead to very much greater excitement? 

A. Not necessarily at all. My experience of the past 
showed that it would have the opposite effect, but still I 
had nothing to do with these things. 

Q. Though the ultimate result of their arrest may be 
that the excitement might ccase, but at the moment the 
obvious result of taking measures for their arrest would 
be that the existing state of excitement would become 
worse. 

A. No. I don’t think it did. 

Q. Do not you think that in any event when their 
arrests were to be mado it was necessary to take extra 
precautions for securing order in Amritsar? 

A. No. I don’t think any extra precautions were 
necessary. 

Q. They were not called for? 

A. No. 

Q. You told us that Mr. Miles Irving had already on 
the 7th asked for extra military help? 

A. I believe about the 7th. 

Q. And you knew that in Amritsar you had only 75 
armed police? 

A. I did not know about the garrison. 
found out about the 75 armed police. 

Q. 75 armed police in the Kotwali? 

A. There was information in my office. 

Q. Officially you know or you could have known that 
by a little inquiry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think under the circumstances it was 
desirable that proper and complete arrangements be 
made for securing law and order in Amritsar before pro- 
ceeding to arrest those people? 

A. Of course it was not the question I had to face. I 
don’t take that view. 

Q. Don't you think that if such proper arrangements 
had been made, for instance, if the extra garrison that 
had been asked for on the 7th had been allowed to come 
in and proper military precautions had been taken, out- 
rages in the town that took place would have been 
avoided? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you think that if vou had proper military forces 
in the town when the arrests were made, these things 
would still have taken place? : 

A. I think so. We had asked for 100 men. 

Q. You mean to say that 100 military armed, with the 
police already available, could not have coped with the 
situation? 

A. It could not have prevented it. 
recovered control quicker. 


Q. Could not the military have prevented the burning 
of the National Bank and other buildings? 


A, No. They could not. They could have gone into 
the town quicker and recovered control quicker. 


Q. What I mean to say is that, if, when the arrests 
were effected, military had been brought in and proper 
dispositions had been made at the proper points, would 
it not have been much safer? 

A. No. 

Q. You don't think so? 

A. No. 

Q. You think that any previous arrangements or pre- 
eautions could not have prevented the violence? 

A. Not any such moderate arrangements that you 
indicate. 

Q. You are aware that the Superintendent of Police, 
Mr. Rehill, went with Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal to 
take them away? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With the result that the head of the police was 
absent from Amritsar when these events happened? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You think this could have been avoided and some- 
body else could have been sent? 

A. An unfortunate decision. It was difficult to find 
another man. Mr. Rehill drives his own car very nicely 
and he knew the way. It would have been difficult for 
any car which could have taken that party to go through 
except that driven by Mr. Rehill. 
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Q. Does this not indicate that some extra arrange- 
ments were necessary to be made? Should it not have 
been thought out previously so as to avoid his leaving 
the police without his guidance on this juncture? 

A. It took that particular form of decision. I don't 
know that what happened could have been anticipated. 
Q. Then you went there on the 11th, Mr. Kitchin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the morning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And General Dyer had already arrived? 

A. No. General Dyer arrived on the night of the 
11th. I had gone away on the midnight of the 11th. 

Q. You were there before? 

A. T had left. 

Q. And you met him at the railway station? 

A. I met him on the 14th as I came back to Lahore 
on the night of the 11th with Mr. Donald after giving 
over charge to Major Macdonald. I went back on the 
morning of the 14th. 

Q. Before General Dyer arrived you had made over 
the administration to Major Macdonald, the Officer Com- 
manding, there? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Could not the Civil Authorities have carried on 
with the aid of the military? 4 

A, The question really was whether the military could 
carry on with the assistance of the civil. 


Q. In the ordinary conditions the civil authoritics 
were in charge. Then the extraordinary events hap- 
pened. Then the first alternative would be that the 
civil authorities were to carry on with the aid of the 
militarv. Was it possible to do so? Could not the civil 
authorities have carried on with sufficient aid from the 
military? 

A. I judge they could not. It is a purely military 
question as to whether they could enter the city at 
night, and picket the strects and so on. and how to 
deal with the street fighting that I anticipated, and I 
decided to leave it to the soldiers to run it themselves. 


Q. Military force had to enter the city on the 11th. 
That is why you thought that the station should be made 
over to the military? 

A. I think I had to do it. There was no time to ask 
the Magistrate to go and give orders for firing. They 
would go and do it. I expected a fight that day. 

Q. Not only on that day but on subsequent days also? 

A. I allowed it to be continued the next day. 

Q. I understand from your statement, Mr. Kitchin, 
that in no place did the civil Government actually lose 
control with the aid of the military? ie 

A. Yes. That is correct. 

Q. And in Amritsar you say in your statement that 

civil authorities lost control on the 10th, but they re- 
covered it on the 12th? ; 
A. I have said so in my statement. It is hardly cor- 
rect. Civil control was lost on the 10th. Till the 14th 
no arrests could have been effected or processes could 
have been served. 

Q. You could have taken control on the 12th? 

A. What I mean is that on the 12th we were able to 
make arrests without fighting. 

Q. Then in Gujranwala you lost control on the 14th 
and recovered it the next day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in Lahore? 

‘A. I was not in Lahore. I understand that for two 
days or so no process could be served in Lahore. 

Q. If there were no other considerations, the civil 
authority could, soon after the 11th. that is, on the 12th, 
13th or 14th, as thé case may be, have taken back con- 
trol and carried on with such aid as might have been 
necessary from the military? 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

2. sScoonling to your statement, in almost all places? 

ie es. 

Q. But your view is that martial law was wanted, 
not for the purpose of getting control but for the purpose 
of what you describe as preventing the spread of infec- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. And that is your only justification for martial law 
being declared? 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also I take it the second important reason 
from your point of view was to provide for the speedy 
disposal of the persons who had already been arrested 
between the 10th and 18th? 

* A, That is a reason which weighed with me; I have 
no reason to suppose it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for 
the declaration of martial law,—preventing the spread 
of infection finding some speedy method of disposing of 
the cases of persons already errested? 

A. Yes.. 

Q. And may I take it that the second reason, namely, 
speedy disposal of cases, was the main reason in your 
view for continuing martial law, or one of the main 
reasons? ‘ 

A. I do not think so, not in my mind. 

Q. Now so far as providing for speedy disposal of 
cases of persons arrested, don't you think that object by 
itsclf could have been effected without martial law? 


A. We could not have effected it under the ordinary 
eriminal law. 

Q. Means could have been found of providing for that 
without having martial law? 

A, That may be so, but it is not a matter with the 
decision of which I had anything to do. 

Q. But I am asking your view? 

A. If means had beep provided for the summary dis- 
posal of cases quickly that— 

Q. That would in your view have removed the main 
reason for martial law? 

A. That would in my view have removed one of the 
reasons. 

Q. One of the chief reasons? 

A. Not for proclaiming Martial Law, that was inevit- 
able; but for continuing martial law. 

Q. Are you aware that in Ahmedabad, where outrages 
similar to those in Amritsar took place and where also a 
very large number of people had been arrested, the 
method of speedy disposal of their cases was found in 
another way without continuing martial law beyond a 
day or two? 

A. T do not know any details. 

Q. Then you also are of the view that the frontier 
trouble was also a reason? 

A. Yes. I think there are other witnesses who will 
speak to that; I am not concerned with that. I think 
you will find that emissaries had gone a long way. 

Q. You say you would not use the word rebellion 
as to the state of things existing in Amritsar on the 11th? 

A. Yes, and I think I said I would use the word rebel- 
lion as regards the condition of thiugs on the 18th. It 
is all a matter of degree. 

Q. Then on the 11th and 12th nothing worse had hap- 
pened than what had already happened on the 10th? 

A. Yes. The trouble had continued. 

Q. I am dealing with the city? 

A. We were dealing with Amritsar and district. 

Q. Then your position is this, that so far as the city of 
Amritsar itself was concerned, you would not be justified 
in describing the state of things as rebellion, but that 
when you took it along with what was happening 
in other places, the situation was different? 

A. Yes. I had no news of any places except villages 
round Amritsar along the line of the railway wherever 
we could get news to. Gurdaspur was cut off next day, 
and wa could get no news from there for five days. 

Q. This cutting of telegraph wires and railway lines, 
was that mainly with the idea of looting? 

A. Well, I really could not tell you. I should say not 
looting. It was going on genetally; the wires and lines 
were being cut in all directions. 

Q. We were told by some police officer that in his 
view it was mainly with a view to looting? 

A. You do not get much by cutting railway lines in 
the wav of loot. 

Q. The idea is that vou derail the goods trains? 

A. Yes, it is trup the goods trains were attacked in 
that way. 


Q. And the outting of the railway lines was with a 
view to stopping the goods trains in that way and loot 
them? 

A. It may be so. It certainly is a fact that railway 
goods trains were being looted all over the place. 

Q. And in your view the large majority of people in 
Amritsar were not well disposed to the authorities? 

A. It is not a position on which I could really give an 
answer, but at any rate I saw no indications whatever of 
any general good disposition among the people of Amrit- 
sar until three or four days afterwards. 

Q. But you will also grant that, if there were turbu- 
lent elements which defied authority, the law-abiding 
people would naturally be terrorised or frightened by 
their turbulent attitude? 

A. I hope so. I am not making any charges against 
the majority of the people of Amritsar. I am not saying 
or thinking that they were ill-disposed. All I am raving 
is that for three or four days none of them showed their 
good disposition towards us. 

Q. What did they do, the majority of them? 

A. I do not know whether they were about the streets 
or not. We could get no information, and they would 
give us no assistance. 

Q. They were not coming to you to give information? 

A. No, or any kind of assistance. 

Q. Are you aware that on the evening of the night of 
the 11th Genera] Dyer had taken charge? 

A. T was really thinking of the morning of the 11th 
before anything had been done. 

Q. Your complaint is that on the morning of the 11th 
they were not assisting you in the manner they should 
haveP 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Don't you think the events of the 10th were so 
terrible as to unnerve the people? If these events un- 
nerved the authorities, surely the ordinary people would 
be unnerved? 

A. I do not think the authorities were unnerved; the 
people might have been. I am only telling you the facts 
as they were; we got no assistance. 

Q. After General Dyer assumed charge late on the 
11th and in view of the fact of Martial Law being in 
existence, you do not blame people for not coming to 
you and so on? , 

A. T am afraid they came all right then; there was no 
trouble then. 

Q. Then all their inactivity which you complain of 
and from which you draw an inference against them is 
confined to the 11th? 
pas The 11th and the time I was there on the 10th 
itself, 

Q. On the 10th you did not get there till late at 
night? : 

A. I got there at 5 o'clock. 

Q. From what you saw on the evening of the 10th and 
the morning of the 11th? 

A. Yes, on the 14th the place was buzzing like a hive. 

Q. After that you had no fault to find? 

A. No. 

Q. About the Jallianwala Bagh incident. In your 
statement you say it was necessary to strike quickly and 
hard, in regard to the matter. Is that your view? 

A. Yes, 

Q. So I take your view to he that it was necessary to 
do something on a grand scala to strike terror into the 
minds of the people, was that the idea? 

A. Well, with some modification of epithets, yes. 

Q. Not that the necessities of tho actual situation in 
Amritsar or on the spot required it? Something quite 
out of the way, something that would strike terror was 
needed in your opinion? 

A. Now you are getting a little stronger; I cannct 
quite say yes to that. I said the military situation was 
so serious that an example was necessary. 


Q. The military situation, not in Amritsar itself but 
in the surrounding parts? 

a In the surrounding parts and in the Punjab gene- 
rally. 

Q. It was necessary to do what—to make an ex- 
ample? 
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A. Strong steps were necessary. 

Q. What is your idea of strong steps? 

A, Well, General Dyer took a strong step. 

Q. Wo arc now dealing with your view. In your view 
it was necessary to take a strong step; you mean it was 
necessary to kill a large number of people in order to set 
an example? 

A, No, I did not say that. 

Q. What was your view of taking a strong step? 

A. T had expected that, before the end was over (and 
it was poing to get very much worse; it might have got 
incredibly worse than it did), there would be large 
casualties. I saw no alternative to that, that there 
must be casualties. 

Q. What I want to understand is—was your frame of 
mind and that of the authorities connected with Amrit- 
sar this, that the situation was of such a character that 
it was necessary to take occasion to do something that 
would havo a great cffect? 

A, No, I do not think I thought of it. 


Q. After you learnt of what had happened in the 
Jallianwala Bagh, did you approve of what had been 
done? 

A. No, I have never, so far as I know, expressed an 
opinion. I did say at the time, and I say now, it ended 
the troubles. 

Q. We will deal with the effect of it in a minute. 
When you were told of what had been done, did you 
approve of it in your own mind? 

A. I think I will leave the question unanswered. 

Q. Did you express any opinion officially to any one 
as regards this incident? 


A. The opinion I expressed at the time was that the 


thing was finished now. 

Q. That is again on the effect of it? 

A, That is the only opinion I expressed. 

Q. Did you express any opinion on the incident 
itself? 

A. No. 

Q. Nor were you consulted about it at any time? 

A. No, 1 was consulted about the effect. 

Q. I will tell you why I want to know it, because we 
have had it in evidence that the Lieutenant-Governor 
wired, or some authority wired, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had approved of what had been done by Gene- 
ral Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I do not think you can take that. 

Q. We have got it? 

A. 1 know 1 am not entitled to speak for Govern- 
ment, but I think you are putting perhaps a wrong 
interpretation upon the orders conveyed. 

Q. I put it to Goneral Dyer and he said that was so; 
I will read it out to you. 

A, I have seen it, I remember it; I am nof in a posi- 
tion to explain it. 

Q. I only say this, it appears that the action of Gene- 
ral Dyer was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor as 
shewn by this telegram. All I want to know is whether 
you were asked ofticially your view on your opinion 
with regard to this incident before the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor approved of it? 

A. No: well, yes, I was, the answer IJ gave was the 
answer I gave you just now. 

Q. You were consulted? On what date? 

A. On the morning of the 14th. No, I was not con- 
sulted as regards the action of General Dyer, I was con- 
tultes as regards the effect of the action of General 

yer? 

Q. On what date, on the morning of the 14th? 

A. Yes. a 

Q. Was that personally or in writing? 

A, Personally. 

Q. You were called? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were you asked? 

A. J was asked what the effect would be. 

2. And you said it would have a very good effect? 

A. I said in my opinion the trouble was over. 

Q. In your opinion what was done on the 13th would 
have that cffect? 

A, Yes. 
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@. You were certain it would have that effect? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is all the opinion you were asked and you 
gave it? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You were asked something on tho 10th? 

A. I was asked nothing on the 10th; it must have 
been a slip of the tongue. . 

Q. In your statement you deal with various causes 
that in your view brought ebout the ultimate burst. 
You have mentioned war weariness, that people had got 
quite sick of the war, and high prices and great distress 
owing to high prices? 

A. Yes, in towns. 

Q. Then you had the new income-tax forms of assess- 
ment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these new income-tax forms, were they ro- 
garded by the people as very inquisitorial? 

A. I believe they were very much the same forms as 
are used in England. i 

Q. They were quite different to what they used to be 
in this country? 

A. Yes, I think they were trying to introduce some- 
thing more of the English procedure. 

Q. About wheat, the complaint was, I understand, that 
the wheat was commandeered at particular fixed prices? 

A. Yes, that was the complaint. 

Q. With regard to wheat taken from the Colonies that 
was not 80? 

A. No, I think it was all commandeered. As a matter 
of fact I had nothing to do with the commandeering, 
but there was a Committee to hear objections and ap- 
peals consisting of two officers, and a non-official, and of 
that Committee I was the President. 

Q. All these causes that you have mentioned were 
really very potent causes? 

A. Potent causes, yes. 

Q. Strong causes for considerable unrest? 

A. Yes, affecting different classes. 

Q. With the result that almost all classes were by 
one reason or another affected? And in your view, 
irrespective of the Rowlatt Act, the situation created 
by these causes had got so electric and surcharged that 
trouble was bound to supervene? 

A. Not bound to supervene, 

Q. Was eminently likely to supervene? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And then came the Rowlatt Acts? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And those Acts, as you know, had almost unani- 
mous opposition from the Indian population? 


A. I take it from you, yes. . 

Q. Now in dealing with the causes this is what you 
Say under the head ‘‘ Nature of the movement.” 
‘Clear proof of actual revolutionary causes being 
at work is given by the attitude of the Amir of 
Afghanistan.’’ I want to understand that. Beyond the 
attitude of the Amir have you any other proof of actual 
revolutionary causes? 

A. I think perhaps some evidence will be given you, 
not by me. 

Q. Of which you are not aware? 

A. It is not evidence which could be given in public. 

Q. When you speak of the attitude of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, is that a matter which somebody else will 
deal with? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your view (that is what you express) that 
there was a widespread organization? 

A. Expressed in those words it is very distinctly not 
my view. 

Q. Those are the words you used, you put it rather 
emphatically. ‘‘The spread of the movement to 
Afghanistan is absolute proof that the organization was 
widespread.” 

A. I cannot support the word ‘‘ organization "’ quite. 

Q. You cannot say that there was any organization? 


A. That is another matter; I am not prepared to put 
it in those words that the organization was widespread. 
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Q. You cannot naine any particular organization? 

A. I am not quite so sure about that, but I am 
afraid I am not in a position to suggest any such 
organization here anyhow. 

Q. I take it also that your observation about the 
Aryn Samaj you would rather withdraw ? 

A. Yes, as regards the organization, yes. 

@. When were you consulted about Gujranwala, 
about sending the seroplancs? 

A. The aeroplanes were on their way back when I 
came back to Lahore. When I came back from Amrit- 
sar I went to see the Lieutenant-Governor and I was 
sitting talking to him on the evening of the 14th 
when we heard the aeroplanes going home from Gujran- 
wala, 

Q. And when were they sent? 

A. I do not know but I think they had gone at 12 
o'clock that very day. 

Q. And were they sent after these reports had come 
in that O'Brien and other Europeans had been mur- 
dered? 

A, No, O’Brien and the aeroplanes started at the 
same time. 

Q. These reports came at a later date? 

A. I was with the Lieutenant-Governor when the 
acroplanes came home from Gujranwala. They went 
back to the cantonment and from there they telephoned 
up their report, and the report was that the wholo 
place was in flames and no Europeans were visible, 
and as Colonel O’Brien had gone off on a motor-car 
that morning and should have arrived in Gujranwala 
before the aeroplanes, the only inference was that 
kam tamam ( the work is complete). 


Q. And the report of the Europeans being murdered 
was supplied by the aeroplanes? 

A. No report. That inference was drawn by us 
who got the report that the buildings were in flames 
and vo Europeans were visible and crowds were about. 
As 8 matter of fact we found out afterwards that they 
were in the ‘Treasury and all safe. I only mentioned 
it because that was the atmosphere with which we 
were dealing. > 

Q. You spoke of people from Amritsar having beon 
found at Lyallpur and on the frontier, I want to under- 
stand that. Were residents of Amritsar arrested for 
offences committed at Lyallpur and the frontier? 


A. They had not been convicted, I think, on the 
fronticr, but they had been convicted at Lyallpur and 
thoy were implicated in a good many of the railway 
smashing cases and at Chubarkana. I think I am 
right in saying that. As regards Lyallpur I know I 
am ccrrect, but as regards the frontier there were no 
convictions. 

Q. But there were cases of Amritsar people who had 
committed acts of violence in other places? 

A. Yes, and at Kasur, I think, these Amritsar people 
were convicted there. I am speaking only of convic- 
tion. 

Q. In ordinary times you find Amritsar people con- 
victed in other districts? ; 

‘A. I was speaking of people who had left Amritsar 
that night--the night of the 10th. 

Q. About the police this is what you say—' There 
is also very little doubt that during the investigations 
which followed the police of some places extorted 8 
good deal of blackmail "2 

A. Thal is correct--that is my opinion. . 

Q. Before the events that took place did you observe* 
any anti-Government or anti-British feeling either at 
Lahore or Amritsar? 

‘A. Not at Amritsar certainly. I had no complaints 
in Lahore. Not in the districts ever. 

Q. In the districts there was no anti-British or anti- 
Government feeling? 

‘A. No, excepting the districts that came into the 
disturbances. 

Q. Before the 10th? 

A. It began about the 1st of April. 

Q. Between the Ist and 10th April was there any 
exhibition of anti-British feeling anywhere? 

‘A. Yes, there was. Reports began to come in. 
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Q: Take Amritsar first, was there any manifesta- 
tion of that feeling before the 10th? 

A. Yes. Mr. Irving speaks with authority on 
Amritsar. He said there was nove, but as a matter 
of fact, I know there was some. 

Q. With regard to Lahore was there any tangible 
manifestation of feeling before the 10th? 

A. Yes, there was. 

Q. When? 

A. I am thinking of my own experience when some 
men were rude to me. My own experience is proba- 
bly rather a general experience. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. These events occurring almost simultaneously at 
Amritsar, Lahore and Gujranwala and the cutting of 
the railways must have had a great effect on every- 
body's mind? 

A. It ae indeed. 

_ Q. I ulldcrstand from you that martial law was 
introduced because of these riots and to prevent the 
spread of the infection. Was there any doubt in any 
body's mind that martial law should be introduced or 
it was practically universal? 

A. I do not think there was any doubt about it; it 
was the only thing to do. 

Q. You know probably that during the time of the 
rautiny things happened because the civil author- 
ities on two or three occasions did not take sufficiently 
strong action? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was put to you by Sir C. Setalvad that it 
troops had been despatched to Amritsar as soon as 
things became known and before the arrests were made 
it might have stopped further trouble but I will now 
put it the other way; in England the War Office and 
the civil authoritics are strongly averse to the appear- 
ance of the military on the scene until an absolute 
necessity for their action arises because the appearance 
of the military very often causes excitement which it is 
desired to avoid? 

A. That is of course true. 

Q. May I take it.that the Europeans considered the 
introduction of martial law as entircly justified? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. From your experience as a district officer would 
you say that in certain cases a miscarriage of justice 
occurs under the ordinary civil law or do such things 
never occur? 

A. Of course they occur. 

Q. Therefore if they occur under the civil law there 
is reason to believe that such cases can also occur 
under martial law? . 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You know that sentences which are passed by a 
martial law Court aro not subject to appeal aud there 
is no remedy for the correction of any sentences? 

A. We can accept that. 

Q. You know that all Doputy Commissioners were 
required to submit a report, and the Commissioners 
had to review those reports and to submit their own 
reports? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May I take it that this statement is practically 
an extract of the report which you submitted as a 
Commissioner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were Commissioner of Lahore and this in- 
cludes Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gurdaspur and Sialkot. 

‘A. Kasur is a sub-division of Lahore, Sheikhupura 
is a sub-division of Gujranwala, but from the Ist of 
November Sheikhupura has become a separate district. 

Q. All these serious disturbances occurred in your 
division? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Questions about the Arya Samaj have already 
been asked, but I will cover the same ground a little, 
and although you have modified your opinion, it still 
appears to me that because a number of men who were 
convicted in these cases were Arya Samajis, you think 
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there was some connection with these disturbances by 
the Arya Samaj? 

A. 1 have said only what you have repeated that 
the number of Arya Samajis who wore convicted in 
relation to others was very large. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Arya Samaj movement 
is anti-Christian, anti-Sikh and anti-Muhammadan? 

A. I am not prepared to say that. 

Q. So far as the religious movement is concerned? 

A. Well, I am not prepared to say with regard to 
any movement. 

Q. Do you know if the Arya Samaj as an organi- 
sation is suspected in your division as having sonfe- 
thing to do with the disturbances; and were any drastic 
measures suggested by any of your subordinate officers 
against the Arya Samaj? 

A. No drastic measures were suggested to me. 

Q. It was not suspected? 

A. JI am not prepared to say. 

Q. Although you have modified your statement there 
are one or two points which I wish to clear up. Take, 
for instayce, the sentence *' it would be idle to pretend 
that this is mere coincidence ""—then again it is stated 
‘clear proof of actual revolutionary causes being at 
work is given...’. May I take it that you are still of 
cpinion that there is a revolutionary movement behind 
these disturbances? 

A. I am not clear on the subject. 

Q. This is your present opinion or were you of that 
opinion sometime in April that there was no revolu- 
tionary propaganda or movement behind these distur- 
bances? 

A. My opinion is probably modified. 

Q. Therefore at the time—in the month of April— 
you had an idea that probably there was a revolu- 
tionary movement behind these disturbances? 

A. At the time, yes. 

Q. Therefore, I take it that your judgment will be 
influenced by that opinion? 

A. Yes, to some extent. At such times onc has to 
act on the information before one. 

Q. You have stated that apart from the question of 
the introduction of martial law, the continuance of 
martial law for a long time was influenced by the 
fact of what was happening in Afghanistan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that throughout India, including 
the Funjab, both in the press and from the public 
platform the action of the Amir was condemned and 
readiness to stand by the Government was willingly 
expressed ? 

A. I om afraid I do not read the press throughout 
India, but I will accept it from you. On the platform, 
so far as I know, it was so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that this threat of Afghanistan 
against the Turkish power was empty and that nobody 
believed in it? 

A. I think that is quite likely. 

Q. What difference would it have made if these 
cases instead of being tried under martial law had 
been tried by courts under the Defence of India Act? 

A. The difficulty is that a court under the Defence 
of India Act requires three judges, all of whom, so far 
as I know, must be Sessions Judges, and there are not 
enough Session Judges to go round; and there were 
something like three thousand prisoners. 


Q. It appears to me from your statement that the 
cases were tried just as they would have been tried by 
as ordinary civil court? 

A. No. What [ intended to say was that the Magis. 
trates were doing their duty within the best of their 
powers and using care and discretion which they have 
been accustomed to use when working under the pro- 
visions of the ordinary Criminal Procedure Code. 

Q. That the officers of the Summary Courts showed 
no undue haste or prejudice. Is that your opinion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that arrests were made by the 
officials at Amritsar on the 11th of April? 

A. No, I am not. 
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Q. Were any arrests made on the 41th inside the 
Amritsar City? 

A. Ido not know of any. I think there is a misun- 
derstanding. Arrcsts may have been made as Amrit- 
sar is a big place. I never heard of any arrests made 
inside Amritsar City. 

Q. I think you are aware that so far as the burying 
of dead bodies is concerned, if they are not the sub- 
jects of any crime, there is no necessity to take any- 
body's permission? 

A, Of course not. 

Q. In all cases when a person cannot bury the dead 
body it is only because a sort of inquest is held under 
the Criminal Procedure Code before that body is 
buried? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Therefore in this case there was no question of 
permission? 

A. Of course not. 

g. Because these dead bodies were shot in the riots, 
that is why permission of the officer was necessary? 

A. No. Permission was not ‘necessary to bury the 
dead but permission was necessary for a crowd to 
folkcw and bury the dead. 

Q. Is the burial ground outside the Sultanwind 
Gate? 

A. It is outside the city. 

Q. Is there anything to prevent the people from 
burying the dead bodies inside the city? 

A. Fresumably there are Municipal regulations. 

Q. Is the burning ghat also outside the city? 

A. Yes, outside. 

Q. According to the evidence, it 1s said that a depu- 
tation waited upon the Deputy Commissioner? 


A. It could hardly be called a deputation—a depu- 
tation connotes that they have been deputed. They 
were in fact self-constituted representatives. ‘There 
were about five or six in number. 

Q. And it was decided that the dead bodies should 
be buried before 1 or 2 o'clock? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that these orders of the Depluty 
Commissioner were obeyed? 

A. Yes, ultimately they were. 

Q. Obeyed; but they never agreed to obey them? 

A. They never agreed to obey them. 

Q. Do you mean those five or six persons or the 
erowd inside the city? 

A. So far as they were represented by the people 
who went to and fro. 

Q. And the crowd wanted to bury these bodies in 
Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. A crowd wanted to go out twenty or thirty thou- 
sand strong to bury the dead. There was no objec- 
tion to the burying of the dead but the crowd was 
objected to. 

Q. Therefore I assume that the crowd was afraid of 
the force that was at the command of the authorities? 

A, It may have been so. 

Q. On the 10th it has been deposed by one witncss 
and there is other evidence that on the 10th there was 
one C. I. D. man who caine inside tho city twice? 

A. Yes. Do you mean the C. I. D. man who was in 
the city? 

Q. Yes. 

A. 1 saw him myself. 

Q. And he:must have given you the information or 
that information must have reached you through the 
police that Ashraf Khan and all these people were safe 
and sound? 

A. Yes, he did not appear until the evening. 

Q. Ho has informed us that when he went back he 
informed his superior officer and therefore Mr. Donald 
must have informed you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And according to him he went back at about 7 in 
the evening? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And he has also stated that before he left the 
city he had gone to the Kotwali and scen Ashraf Khan? 

. Yes. 
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Q. Therefure I take it that at 7 p.m. you were 
aware that the police were safe and sound? 

A. By 7 p.m. we cortainly knew it. 

Q. And you arrived at Amritsar at about 5 p.m. at 
the railway station aud the interval of uncertainty 
so far as you were concerned was only two hours? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was there to prevent the people inside the 
Sotwali from communicating this to you? 

A. So far as I know they could not send out messen- 
gers in plain clothes, * 

q. And when they wanted, they as a matter of fact 
sent a letter to you? 

A. Yes, they could not have appeared in uniform. 

Q. You have heard Jawahar Lal's evidence and you 
know that according to him this rumour about the 
burning of the fort at Lahore was not current on the 
ovening of the 10th but he heard this rumour on the 
mnorving of the 11th when he went to that mosque 
where the dead bodies were? 

A. I do not remember that. I heard it myself on 
the evening of the 10th. I myself contradicted it. 

@. Was the source of information given by any other 
person than Ashraf Khan? 

A, lt came from Ashraf Khan. 

Q. And he did not mention that there was any such 
rumour? 

A. [ do not remember his mentioning it. 

Q. The Deputy Commissioucr has given his state- 
tocnt and there is no mention of it? 

A. I do not remember his having mentioned it. 

Q. You say in your statement that ‘‘ it was neces- 
sary to strike quickly and to strike hard in order to 
save the rural people aud above all to save the army 
from infection ''-—is it your contention that any people 
from Amritsar were tampering with the loyalty of the 
troops or were inciting the rural population to revolt? 

A. I cannot answer that question. 

Q. Have you any information that any person from 
Amritsar was doing that? 

A. Yes, we have, but details cannot be given. 

Q. You have stated in your statement that “' if 
martial law comes again for anything less than an 
extreme state of military and civil insurrection, then 
in my opinion the ultimate control of the civil admini- 
stration, including martial law regulations and orders 
and martial law courts, should remain with the Lieut- 
enant-Governer and the control of districts should be 
left with district officers."" May I take it that you 
contemplate two sets of conditions? There may be an 
extreme state of martial law and there may be an 
ordinary state of martial law? 

A. Yes, I did contemplate that when I wrote. 

Q. Do you think that the recent disturbances in the 
Punjab could correctly be described as an extreme 
cace which could justify the assumption by the mili- 
tary of civil control? 

A. Martial law at present means the assumption by 
the military of full control. It means neither less nor 
more than that. It has uo intermediate stage. 

Q. Therefore, I think, you would describe that as 
an extreme case which would justify martial law? 

A. 1 have said an extreme state of civil and military 
insurrection; that did not happen. 

Q. Now supposing a large number of arrests had 
not Leon made in Amritsar city, then one of the main 
reasons for the declaration of martial law was this; 
suppcsing if on the 15th no persons had been arrested, 
would not one of the main reasons for which you said 
martial law was justificd have ceased to exist? 

A. As regards Amritsar city itself, one of the main 
reasons would have ceased to exist; Amritsar was only 
an isolated part. 

Q. Now you have given a very large number of 
predisposing causcs and they have all been dealt with 
by the President and by others. 1 will only deal with 
two points. One is recruiting. Apart from the fact 
whether rocruiting had anything to do with those dis- 
turbances or not, I want to know whether the recruit- 
ing campaign and the war loan affair did or did not, 
as a matter of fact, cause discontent in the province 
of the Punjab? 
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A. 1 cannot speak for the province as a whole. I 
can speak for my own district. I was not in the 
Lahore Division in those days. I was in the Lyalipur 
District. I held charge of the Lyallpur District for 
8} years during the years of war. 

Q@. You have never expressed an opinion of this 
kind, that these things did cause discontent? 

A. No, there was of course some pressure. 

Q. Apart from this fact, I want to know whether or 
not, as a matter of fact, there was an appreciable 
amount of discontent on account of the method of 
recruiting or on account of the pressure that was 
brought to bear on the people for the purpose of war 
oan? 

A. I can speak only for my own district. There was 
8 certain amount of discontent. There was also the 
war. I myself was conscripted. 


Q. Is it not a fact that the sympathies of tie edu- 
cated classes throughout the Punjab, especially in 
Lahore and Amritsar, were alienated to an appreciable 
extent by the way they were reproached by the Licut- 
enant-Governor from time to time and the, way the 
thing was rubbed into them that while every other 
person was doing something for the country, the edu- 
cated people of the Punjab were doing nothing, that 
they were good for nothing, that they had not helped 
the Government and that while others were doing some- 
thing they were only talking? 

A. Yes, I think it is quite likely that they were. 


Q. I want to know if in your opinion it is not one 
of the results of the war that a desire for self-rule and 
sclf-determination has found an expression and that 
it is a real desire 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that during these three 
years 1916, 1917, 1918, certain measures of the Gov: 
ernment have caused some discontent in the masses 
of the people? 

A. In the masses of the people, I do not know. 

Q. The educated classes? 

A. Among the educated classes, it is very likely. 

Q. Is it not a fact that rightly or wrongly people 
came to believe that the Reform Scheme was going 
to be whittled down by the Government of India? 


A. It may be so. I am really not in touch with the 
expressions of the political classes. 


Q. Still, as Coromissioner of a Division you are ex- 
pected to know it? 


A. I spent most of my time in agricultural districts. 


Q. Don't you think that the passing of the Rowlatt 
Bill, which was opposed by the unanimous opinion of 
all members of the Legislative Council, was like the 
proverbial last straw that broke the camel’s back? 


A. I cannot express an opinion on it really. I was 
never quite clear in my own mind as to why they 
objected to itso much. I admit they did object to it, 
pi 1 am never clear in my own mind as to why they 
did 80. 


Q. I will just put a few facts before you. There 
was first the Rowlatt Bill No.,1 and then Rowlatt Bill 
No. 2 had become an Act and No. 1 will probably 
become an Act next January? 

A. Is that so? I do not know, it may be so. 

Q. You have expressed an opinion that it was very 
difficult to understand the provisions of that Act and 
nobody has read them? 

A. I read it through several times. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Rowlatt Bill simply deals 
with two matters? One is that any one in India who 
is in possession of any seditious pvem, article or paper 
or other literature becomes guilty under that Bill and 
that the onus of proving tbat he was in possession of 
it for good reason and in good faith would be on the 
accused person? (This question was repeated twice.) 

A. I cannot answer you. I am glad to hear it ex- 
plained. It is not often one has an opportunity of 
having it explained. 
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Q. That is the only provision? 

A. I don’t remember that, 

Q. I think you know, being the Commissioner of a 
Division, that under section 196-B. 

A. T understand that you have dy. explained, 
have you not? This is only extended in the case of 
anarchical crimes. 

Q. So far as Bill No. 1 is concerned, it is not a 
question of anarchical crimes; it only creates a new 
offence by saying that any person who is in possession 
of seditious literature becomes guilty and that the 
onus of proving that he was in possession of it in good 
faith lies upon the accused persons. That is the only 
section in Bill No. 1. There is no other section. Is 
it very difficult to understand the meaning of that 
section? 

A. I have plenty of leisure. 

Q. Now about the powers of the police. You are 
aware, I think as Commissioner of a Division, that up 
to this time under section 196-B. of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, no police officer is allowed to make 
any investigation into a revoluticnary or anarchical 
crime unless and that until he gets a sanction from the 
District Magistrate or from any other constituted 
authority, and this Rowlatt Bill No. 1 allows the 
police to make investigations into those cases. Are 
you aware of that? ui 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. And therefore if the people say that the powers 
of the police have been increased, you will not be sur- 
prised that they are telling the truth? 
ate I should like to verify it by a reference to the 

ill. 

Q. If my premise is wrong, then everything falls to 
the ground? 

A. I understand you want to convert me to the 
opposition. 

Q. What I gay is, it has been repeatedly said that 
the powers of the police have been increased, I want 
to know if this is a fact or not? 

A. If the facts are correctly stated that the powers 
of the police have been increased, then of course they 
have been increased. 

Q. I will not deal with Rowlatt Bill No. 2 in great 
detail. I will only ask you one or two questions about 
it. Does it or does it not take away the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary civil courts? 

A. Under certain classes of crimes if certain circum- 
stances have arisen. 

Q. That is, all the crimes that were being tried 
under the Defence of India Act which was purely a 
temporary measure and which would cease to exist I 
think after next month, were not all those crimes 
taken away from the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil 
courts? : 

A. Yes, with that limitation of course; certain crimes 
and under certain circumstances. 

Q. In places where the Act would be extended? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And does or does not the mere fact of the exten- 
sion of that Act deprive the inhabitants of that part 
of the country of any right of appeal? Does it or does 
it not deprive the inhabitants of that part of the 
country, where Rowlatt Bill No. 2 has been extended, 
of any right of appeal? 

A, As regards those particular kinds of crimes tried 
before those particular kinds of tribunals. 

Q. Therefore the contention was that there is no 
need, first of all, to extend the Act during the last six 
months, and I think you know that there was also the 
contention that when in Ireland and other places where 
there are really anarchical crimes committed no such 
provision is made, why it should be made in India, are 
you aware of that? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was contended that when the enforcement of 
such an Act was not neccssary in Ireland, why it 
should be necessary for India after the war. You are 
aware of that? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And also you know that under certain circum- 
stances when certain steps have been taken by the 
Lieutenant-Governor or by tho Governor-General in 
Council any right of representation by the people or 
any right of being present when the evidence of a man 
was being recorded, is taken away under certain cir- 
cumstances and in certain cases? 

A. Yes, under those circumstances and for those very 
limited cases. 

Q. And you think as a matter of principle it is only 
revolutionary political men who can object to these 
conditions and not the ordinary law-abiding citizens? 

A. I never said so. : 

Q. Do you agree with me that this is a question of 
principle and that every person has a right to object 
to this principle? 

A. I could have agreed with you even 10 minutes 
ago that every person has a right to object to this 
principle. 

Q. You will not call him a revolutionary? 

A. I never have. I am sorry to havo given you so 
much trouble. 

Q. Is it not a fact that all these serious disturbances 
which occurred in your division, except in Amritsar, 
all occurred after the 10th April? 

A. Yes. 

“ Q. And do you remember the date of Mahatma 


* Gandhi's arrest? 


A. I think it was on the 9th. ® 


Q. Will you be surprised to find it suggested that 
one of the causcs of these disturbances was the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi and not any pre-arranged cons- 
piracy. You have in your statement expressed a sur- 
prise as to why they should occur in three or four 
different places at one and the same time. You have 
said so. Therefore I put it to you and will you be 
surprised if I suggest to you that the mere arrest of 
Mahatina Gandhi and the order that was passed by the 
Punjab and Delhi Governments that he should be 
arrested beyond the limits of Delhi caused all these 
disturbances simultaneously? 

A. Yes. I am not surprised. 

Q. Now I think you will give me some credit—hav- 
ing spent the whole of my time in law,—I have be- 
come old, but I think you will give me some credit. 
if I say that I know tho difference between a cognisable 
and non-cognisable offence. But may I know for what 
offence Dr. Kidar Nath was arrested, was it for a 
cognisable or non-cognisable offence? 

A. I have no-idea. 

Q. Therefore if the arrest of Dr. Kidar Nath was not 
for any cognisable offence, you will agree with me that 
a warrant of arrest was necessary under the Criminal 
Procedure Code? 

A. Undoubtedly, of course he may have been arrest- 
ed under martial law, but under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, if it was a non-cognisable offence, a war- 
rant was needed. 

Q. You will agree with me that all persons were not 
convicted for cognisable offences, they were not all 
convicted for murder, there is at least an appreciable 
number of persons who were convicted for very minor 
offences? 

A. I do not know for what they were arrested. 

Q. And therefore all those persons would require for 
their arrest a warrant under the Criminal Procedure 
Code? 

A. By no means. A warrant is determined by the 
offence for which a man is arrested. 


Q. If they were not arrested for the offence of any 
murder or for the committing of any cognisable case, 
then a warrant would be required? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know—I don’t want any details—whe- 
ther the revolutionary movement which may be behind 
these disturbances had its influence from outside or 
was located inside the province of the Punjab, or is all- 
pervading throughout the country or is confined ta 
the Punjab alone? 
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A. I do not know much about it, but indications ara 
that it is outside influence. 

Q. It is not inside the province, it was outside in- 
fluence? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you connect the congress movement and the 
Home Rule movement with this revolutionary move- 
ment? 

A. No, in no way. 

Q. Except a few anarchists and certain members of 
the cther party is it not within your knowledge that 
there is not a single political party in India who wants 
self-government without the protection of the British 
arms or who wants to sever its connection from the 
British arms? 

A. I believe so. I accept that. 

Q. Then how is it and why is it that when the same 
eauses which were operating inside the Punjab were 
also acting outside the Punjab no disturbances took 
place anywhere else on account of these hartals, on ac- 
count of the passing of these Rowlatt Bills, on account 
of scarcity of rain, and on account of recruiting? How 
is it that while all these forees were at work through- 
out the country and in every province there were dis- 
turbances only in the Punjab and in no other country? 

A. We are the frontier province. 

Q. T suggest if it is not a fact that those provinces 


were better handled by their Local Governments, and” 


therefore no disturbances took place there? 

A. Do you expect me to say yes? 

Q. At least you know that there was hartal in every 
other important city of the United Provinces as there 
was in the Punjab, I think you must have read about 
tt in the papers? 2 

A. I don’t know it. : 

Q. There was complete hartal and there were no 
disturbances outside the Punjab. You must have read 
about it? 

A. I cannot say of my personal knowledge. 

Q. If you have read about it in papers you can 
answer it? 

A. T have read in papers that there was hartal in 
large cities and other provinces. 

Q. And you have also read that there were no dis- 
turbances? 

A. I have not read that, but there were no distur- 
bances. 

Q. I am quite satisfied with that negative answer. 
During these months there had been railway strikes 
in other parts of India, mill-hand strikes, and so on? - 

A. Yes, there had been. é i 

Q. And they were in no way connected with either 
revolutionary conspiracy or anything of that sort? 

A. I don't syppose they were. 

Q. You said that in your opinion the arrest of Dr. 
Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal did not cause excitement, 
but I think, you will agree with me that the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi did cause a great deal of excitement? 

A. Undoubtedly it caused excitement. The arrest of 
Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal also caused excitement. 

Q. It is not quite clear whether for the first time the 
civil control of the city of Amritsar was handed over to 
Captain Massey or to some other officer? 

A. Major MacDonald was in charge of the troops, 
and not Captain Massey. 

Q. If the complete control was handed over to Major 
MacDonald on the night of the 10th, how was it that 
a proclamation was issued by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Amritsar on the morning of the 11th signed 
by him? Rt 

A. Yes, at that time it was looked upon as the pro- 
vince of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. How was it that the burial order was given by the 
Deputy Commissioner? 

A. The burial order, I think, was given by the 
Officer Commanding in consultation with the Deputy 
Commissioner. It was actually given by Major 
Maclonald. In those days we all lived together. I 
might make the point a little clearer. In those days 
not only in Amritsar but in other places too in the 


first two days everybody lived in his boots in the rail- 
way station, the civil and the military lived, ate and 
slept together. There was no question of any con. 


» ference. We were together all day long at Amritsar, 


Gurdaspur gnd at Lahore. 


Q. What would be the number of soldiers required 
on the night of the 10th to control the situation? 

A. I cannot answer the question. 

Q. You have stated that the force at your command 
was not sufficient to control the cituation. Therefore 
there are two points. First of all there is the civil 
authority. You can call the military authorities and 
say, ‘‘ we cannot control the situation and you take 
it over.’ Therefore I want to know what was the 
number of military men required so that the civil 
authority might maintain control with the help of the 
military. authorities? 

A. I could not tell you. It is a purely military ques- 
tion. I have my own ideas, but I don’t think I can 
express them in front of soldiers. 


Q. One more question. Was any attempt made by 
anybody to go inside the city from the Civil Lines or 
from the railway station, and was he prevented from 
doing 80? 

A. No. 


Q. Did you receive any information that any person 
or any body of persons wanted to go outside the city 
on the 10th April, and that they were prevented by 
the mob from doing so? 


A. No. The mob were burning Bagtanwala. 


Q. Was any notice issued by Mr. Miles Irving, the 
Deputy Commissioner at Amritsar, on the 14th and 
15th about the Jallianwala affair? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. I want to put a question about income-tax. Is 
it a fact that the joint Hindu family system does not 
prevail anywhere outside India? 


A. It does not prevail. 

Q. Is it a fact that so far as income-tax forms are 
concerned, people have to answer all sorts of questions 
put to them? 

A. It is not confined to Hindus. 


Q. Now about these rumours, I am not talking of 
this period of the months of April or May—is it not 
true that before that time durinz 1916-17-18 similar 
wild news were afloat, and that they were believed in? 

A. That may be true. 

Q. What I want to know is whether there was any 
design behind it? 

A. Similar rumours were afloat in India and were 
swallowed by the people? 7 

Q. Not only in India. Such rumours were believed 
even in England, about the Russian army being seen 
in England, and believed by a large number of people. 
Have you any special quarrel with the pleaders? 

A. No personal quarrel so far as I know. 

Q. Had you any opinion that the pleaders of your 
region were practically responsible for this revolution- 
ary movement? 

A. You put the words ‘‘ revolutionary movement ™ 
into my mouth. That is the most important point. 
I have not yet said it. These gentlemen were much 
interested in the agitation which ended in these un- 
happy troubles. 

Q. You cannot expect anything from these pleaders? 

A. Quite naturally. 

Q. Therefore there was no reason for you to suspect 
them as having been connected with these disturbances 
in any way? 

A. It is quite possible, 


Q. There was no reason, without any proof, for you 
to suspect that they are as a body responsible to s 
great extent for these disturbances? 
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A. 1 have not said that they were responsible. I 
have suggested that they were responsible for the 
agitation which blew off into these disturbances. 

Q. Were you at Gurdaspur on 16th February? 

A. [ cannot remember. Very likely. 

Q. And you went there with a military force? 

A. 1 did not go with a military foree. 

Q. Did you hold a sort of durbar or conference, in 
the court? 2 

A. I summoned certain members of the bar before 


me. 
Q. In the Court & tho Sub-Judge? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And the Court of the Sub-Judge was surrounded 
by the Military? ¥ 3 
A. Yes. 


Q. I only want to know what did you say to these 
pleaders who came before you in Gurdaspur? 

A. I said to them that 1 had summoned them to 
arrest them for crimes committed, and then I decided 
not to arrest them, to defer their arrest to a subse- 
quent occasion. 

@. If any one of them turned King’s evidence his 
ease would be taken into ccnsideration? 

A. I do not say that. 

q. Did you ask any of them to give evidence on 
behalf of Government? 

A. I cannot remember what I said. had no inten- 
tion cf that kind. I might have said something to 
them; other pleaders were there too. This never en- 
tered into my head till this moment. 

Q. Had you any reliable tangible evidence that 
these pleadere and barristers had committed any 
offences? J 

A. Yes; I had. 

Q. On the 19th, they were arrested? 

A. Not on the 19th; I will tell you if you like. It 
was on the 18th and they may have been arrested on 
the 2nd day. 

Q. Were they brought handcuffed to Lahore? 

A. I know nothing about that. I cannot say. It 
is a cognisable offence. 

. Is it the 8th July? 
. I do not know. 

Q. More than’6 weeks afterwards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No charge preferred against them? 

A. Yes; a definite charge. 

. They were not brought to trial? 
. No. 

Q. You know they were kept in solitary cells? 

A. I know nothing about that. ~ 

Q. Mr. Abbott was the District Magistrate in 
Gurdaspur? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it suggested to take any steps against them 
befora the Chief Court, under the Legal Practitioners’ 
Act? 

A. That is being done; papers are now before the 
High Court. 

+ Q. The civil authorities gave up the direction of 
affairs in Lahore, or were they exercising autocratic 
~- powers under the guise of martial law? 

A. 1 do not understand. 

Q. Had the Civil authorities really given up the 
direction of affairs in Lahore or were they exercising 
autocratic powers? 

A. The question is not a fair one. The civil 
authorities were exercising their jurisdiction and 
the military officer, the Officer Commanding troops, 
so far as I can understand, acted in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor. The High Court was 
doing its duty and the other civil courts were doing 
their duty and the magistrates holding their trials. 
There was not any supersession of the ordinary civil 


courts by the military courts; no complete 
supcrsession. 
Q. You know the Ashrapore pleaders were 


arrested like the Gurdaspur pleaders by your orders? 
A. Not on my orders. 
Q. But you know they were arrested P 
A. I think some of them were arrested, 


-VOL Ty 


Q. Is it a fact that there was no proclamation of 
martial Jaw at Gurdaspur? 

a. Never, Thero was no martial law exercised in 
Gurdaspur. 

Q. Therefore I believe that when these pleaders 
and barristers of Gurdaspur were arrested, there will 
be some warrant showing for what offence and under 
which, section of the Indian Penal Code they were 
arrested ? 
yes Thoy were arrested under the Defence of India 

ct. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. Ilow many were arrested? 
A. I do not remember; about 8. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

For what time did you see the crowd on the 6th 
April? 

A, About an hour. 

Q. It is not quite clear what you mean by ‘‘ that 
they were not oboying orders.” You said that the 
crowd was good natured and you also stated that 
they wero defiant of discipline? 

A. I mean that when they were told to go back 
they did not go back. 

Q. That is when they were ordered to move back, 
they would not move back. What was the number 
of the crowd? i 

A. Certainly some, thousands. Theré was some 
stone-throwing too; but 1 did not get it. 

Q. From the 11th up to the 18th a number of 
civil officers were always available and could have been 
at the disposal of the military; there was no scarcity 
of civil officers? 

A. There was great scarcity. 

Q. I mean District Officers, Magistrates. A 
large snamber of Magistrates were available? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A question was put to you and there is some 
confusion. May I ask you again as to whether the 
prohibitory order, that is mentioned, was actually 
issucd on the 12th and not on the 11th? 

A. From the sequence of facts, the inference is 
inevitable; I know that it is on the 11th; I am not 
sure of the 12th. Of the 11th I am quite sure. 


- Q. You have stated to the President that what you 
have stated in your staternent about the relations of 
Superintendents of Police and District Magistrates is 
wrong. What I want to know is whether you have 
changed your opinion or whether it is still your opinion? 

A. I have changed my opinion after referring to 
the rules and instructions pertaining to the investi- 
gating officers. 

Q. When you sent in your report to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, you were of this opinion? 

A. I am of this opinion; it is quite my opinion. 1 
should have stated ‘ the Superintendent had powers; 
the District Magistrates had no specific powers.” 

@. You refer in your statement to the “ virile 
methods of the British Officers.*’”’ So far as Amritsar 
is concerned, to Whom ara you referring in this sen- 
tence? 

A. It would not apply to any Indian officer, 
because every one of them seems to have been afraid. 

Q. You say “but for the British Officers and their 
more virile methods there would have been general 
anarchy.” Haw do you say that every one of them 
was afraid; Mr. Miles Irving was not afraid; Mr. 
Plomer was not afraid; several others were by no 
means afraid. By Police officers you mean officers 
in charge of the civil administration of AmritearP 

A, Yes. 

Q. To what methods of the Deputy Commissioner 
and the subordinate magistrates you are referring? 

A. To the fact that they were prepared to go out 
of their responsibility, live where they can, speak 
where they can, until the things quieted down. 

Q. So far as the question of civil responsibility is 
concerned, they gave up all civil responsibility 
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instead of taking every responsibility off the military 
officers. vee 
A. That also requires some responsibility. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— , 

Q. This request of the Deputy Commissioner, which 
was made on the 7th April, for increasing the garrison 
I suppose was received by you? 

Alt saw the letter; iP was addressed on the 9th; 
a@ copy was sent direct to the Local Government; it 
must have reached the Local Government on the 9th. 
The Local Government requested the General Officer 
Commanding to send troops. : 

Q. Would the Local Government comply with the 
Deputy Commissioner's request for increasing the garri- 
son, while, as a matter of fact, on the 9th they were 
sending out men for the arrest of Kitchlew and Satya- 

al? 

E A. I should say they passed the request at my in- 
stance. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan—_ E 

Q. You say that about 11 p.m. you arrived in Amrit- 
sar on the 10th. On that very day you handed over 
charge. May I take it that you deprived the Deputy 
Commissioner of all his authority? 

A. At that time I had no such intention. 

Q. You could not hand over charge unless you de- 
prived the Deputy Commissioner of his authority? 

A. It grew into that. It became that ultimately. 

Q. Tho moment you handed over the authority to 
Major MacDonald the Deputy Commissioner became 
deprived of his powers? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner continued to exercise 
his powers. 3 


Q. Was it not entirely given to Major Macdonald? 
Tf it was, how would the Deputy Commissioner be able 
to use his authority? 


A. I handed over charge to Major MacDonald of the 
military situation. He would take such steps as were 
required. I said nothing about civil administration. 


Q. You handed over charge to Major MacDonald of 
the military situation. As regards the civil admini- 
stration, the Deputy Commissioner was still in charge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you distinguish the military situation 
and civil administration in Amritsar? 


A. The military situation meant going in and clear- 
ing up of streets and mobs. What was anticipated 
was street fighting of a dangerous kind. 

Q. In clearing streets they could kill people and do 
what they liked? 

A. Do everything they thought necessary. 

Q. Does it not mean handing over the entire powers 
to them?, . ‘ 

A. It is not intended. 

Q. Asa matter of fact it is implied? 

“A. It grew into that. : 

Q.. Either it may mean that or it may mean nothing? 

A. It became that. Of course this also has to be 
said that I knew bv the 13th martial law was coming. 

Q. I am not talking about the 13th. ¥ am talking 
of the 10th after vour arrival and handing your author- 
ity to Major MacDonald, and there cannot be any 
greater authoritv than to do what anybody liked, even 
to the extent of killing. Did you hand over the com- 
mand to Major MacDonald for the purpose of restoring 
order? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For the time being your authority ceased? 

A. As a matter of fact my authority did not cease, 
because I continued to direct the affairs. 

Q. You gave him absolute discretion? The whole 
authority vested in you, you vested in him, retaining 
at the same time your own authority? 


A. In fact, I could have had snatched it at any” 


mompnt. 

Q. He was under your orders? 

A. He did not come under my arders, because T did 
not issue any orders. 


Q. Then whatever he did in consequence, you felt 
yourself responsible for it. Could~you divest yourself 
of your authority to any without orders? Have you 
that authority to hand over whatever authority Yyoa 
possess to any other officer? 

A. Certainly. : 

Q. Is there any specific rule? 

A. There is no rule about it. In a situation of that 
kind 1 thought under the ordinary rules of the Exe- 
cutive Government, I had such authority. 

Q. Could you deprive the Deputy Commissioner of 
his powers of a Magistrate? 


A. I did not. 
Q. You knew that it would have that effect? 
A. No, I didn’t. . 


Q. By your handing over the authority to Major 
MacDonald, you were depriving Mr. Irving of his 
authority? 

A. No. 

Q. Since Major MacDonald was acting under your 
authority, you did not think it your duty to make it 
known that Major MacDonald was the supreme author. 
ity, and that he had your orders to restore order by 
any means which he thought necessary? 

A. As a matter of fact, it was conveyed to them. I 
issued a proclamation on the morning of the 11th. 
mee Proclamation which is referred to in Appendix 
o. 1, 

Q. You simply said that you handed it over to some 
people who came to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That you think is sufficient? f 

A. There was not sufficient time to make it known 
to the people of Amritsar. It was handed over to the 
citizens ‘afterwards. College students were sent for. 

Q. Because you handed it over to a few citizens. 4 
or 5 in number, you thought it sufficient for the whole 
of the town? 

A. I did not think it sufficient. As a matter of 
fact, Major MacDonald said it was not sufficient. 

Q. Don't you think that the proclamation was not 
sufficiently made known to the people? 

A. We were trying to get the people. We had no 
other means of making the proclamation. Major 
MacDonald himself objected that the Proclamation was 
not sufficiently known to the people, and he wished 
it made better known. I was not there, but I presume 
it was made known on the 18th of April. 

Q. You said in answer to Pandit Jagat Narayan that 
disturbances took place in the Punjab, though there 
were common factors here and elsewhere, because 
Punjab was a frontier province? 

A. I suggested that. 

Q. I do not understand that, because Punjab is a 
frontier province, this should be a reason of the dis- 
turbances here? 

A. The troops are all here; railway lines were being 
cut. 

Q. Because there were a Iarge number of troops 
stationed in the province, therefore that caused the 
disturbances to take place. I should have thought 
that it should have the contrary effect? 

A. It should have, but the military value of the 
Punjab was so much greater than any other part. 

Q. I do not understand that because Punjab has a 
great military value and is a frontier province, there- 
fore there should be disturbances here and not in 
other provinces. Why should that be the reason for 
the disturbances? . 

A. Because political agitation in those days was 
much hotter in the Punjab than it was in any other 
province. 

Q. Much hotter than anywhere? 

A. Anywhere south of Delhi so far as I know. 

Q. So it was nct because it was a fronticr province? 

A. But the frontier province came into it. 

. Q. I want to understand because of its being a fron- 
tier province, why should it he liable to disturbaners 
and not other provinces. Why should that fact be 
attributed for the disturhances? 


* See page 219, 
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A. So far as direction is concerned at all, there is not” 


mucii indication of direction, 
entirely on the railways. 

Q. Those are the facts, we know them. I under- 
stand you say because it was a frontier province, there- 
fore there were disturbances here, though there were 
common factors elsewhere operating in the same way? 

A. ‘here were common factors elsewhere operating 
in the same way. Of course tho fronticr province was 
the centre of the trouble. The frontier province of 
course was the focus of trouble. I do not pretend to 
explain the whole thing. 

Q. You cannot explain? 

A. I cannot explain the whole thing. 

Q. There was reference made to the Mutiny. You 
do not suppose that conditions prevailed in the Punjab 
similar to those that prevailed before or during the 
Mutiny? 

A. They did not. 

@. Not even a remote resemblance at all? 

A. No. 


The attacks were made 


By Mr, Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. You were made to say that all the happenings in 
the Punjab, murders, arson and what not, from the 
10th onwards, might possibly or conceivably be due to 
the excitement caused by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. 

A, Yes. 

Q. The fust happeain3s were iv Amritsar. 
they not? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you any evidence, have you ever heard that 
the news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest reached Amritsar 
before the crowds collected there? 


Were 


A. No, it did not reach Arritsar. : 

Q. You were also made to say that Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer on various occasions made disparaging re- 
marks about the educated people. Do you know per- 
sonally that Sir Michael O'Dwyer ever did say such 
a thing? 

A. I do know that he said some things which were 
so interpreted by the classes referred to. 


Q. You have told us that so far as trials by sum- 
mary courts were concerned, there was no appeal and 
therefore no remedy for injustice, but could not they 
always petition His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
and ultimately His Excellency the Viceroy if any 
injustice was found and the penalty could be entirely 
remedied? 

A. Yes, of course. 


Q. You said that the cutting of the railway was, 
in your opinion, due mainly to the fact that people 
were out for loot? 

A. I did not say that. 


(The President.—He contradicted that: that is what 
I understood.) : 


Q. How many times was that proclamation prohibit- 
ing people from meeting made in Amritsar? 
A. Which proclamation? 


Q. How many proclamations were there? 

A, There were three. There were two within my 
own knowledge, which were given to the leading citi- 
zens of Amritsar who came in the early morning. 
Then a second cne was sent to the colleges. The 
third that I know of was by General Dyer when he 
went round the town. 


Mr. OBAIDULLAH, sub-inspector of police, Kotwali, Amritsar. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a sub-inspector, I think? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present at the meetings held at Amrit- 
sar on the 81st January, 5th, 9th, 11th, 21st, 22nd, 
23rd,, 26th, 28th February, 22nd March, 29th March 
and 50th March and 2nd and 6th April? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you wport the proceedings to the City Ins- 
pector? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Wero the reports that you made correct reports 
of what you heard at the meetings? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. They are in accordance with your information? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you notice and remove e hand-bill that was 
posted in Amritsar? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the words in that hand-bill? 

A.‘ Prepare yourselves to die and kill others." 

Q. Where did you find that poster? 

A. At the Clock Tower. . 

Q. I think you produced it in the Amritsar cons- 
piracy case? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You accompanied General Dyer when he made his 
proclaination? 

A. Yes. 5 

Q. To different places where it was proclaimed? 

A. Yes, Sir. § 

@. When the proclamation was read out, did you 
hear any statements made by the people as regards the 
proclamation? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did you hear? 

A. That there will be a meeting. 
*Q. Was that mentioned frequently? Did you hear 

. that said often by the crowd, or was it said only once 
or twice? 

A. Once or twice. 

Q. As regards your report of the 12th, you state 
here ‘‘ A big meeting of the citizens is said to be held 


to..... discuss the following points.’ Do you 
mean that the meeting had been neld or was it said to 
be held? 

A. I meant that a meeting would be held. 

Q. Do you know whether the meeting did take 
place? 

A. The meeting did not take place at that time. 

Q. That is not much use. It was a report of a 
meeting that did not take place. 

A. Yes; that did not take place. 

Q. A meeting took place on the evening of that day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that reported by you? 

A. 1t was reported by sume other reporter, 

Q. That is the meeting that took place? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. On what day did you find that hand-bill on the 
Clock Tower? 

A. On the 6th April. 

Q. Was this the only hand-bill that you found? 

A, That was the only hand-bill that I found. 

Q. In the whole city? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were the meetings that you attended and the 
ploveedings of which you 1eported, conducted in Eng- 
lish 

A. No, in Urdu. 

Q. All the speeches were in Urdu? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they about? About the Rowlatt Bill? 

A. Meetings about Rowlatt Bills started since the 
5th of February. The first meeting was held on the 
bth February. i 

Q. About the report that you made about a mecting, 
you thought that it was going to be held? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was never held? 

A. No, nover held. But the mecting was held in the 
evening. 

Q. This particular meeting that you reported waa 
never held? 
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A.No ' A. Yos. 
Q. lt was incorrect information? Q. Did he give you all the particulars and the 
A. Yes. agenda of the meeting? 
Q. Whom did you get that information from? A. Yes. : 
A. It was brought to me by a detective. Q. You accepted that because a detective gave it? 
Q. You yourself did not make any enquiricvs about A. Yes. : 

it? Q. You made uo other enquiries? 
A. No. As soon as the information was brought A. No. 

to me, I at once wrote my report. Q. It turned out to be incorrect? 


Q. Some detective came and repcrted to you? A. 


Yes. 
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LaLa Kuuswasr Ram. ? 


At Lahore, Thursday, the 11th December 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justico Rankin. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, ¢.8.1, CLE, LCs. 
Major-General Sir GEoRcE BARROW, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


The Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Saura. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sabibzala Suttan AumMip Kian, 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., LP., Scerctary: 


* LALA KHUSHABI RAM. 


By the President— 

Q. You applied some time ago to give 
before us? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. We asked you to appear some time ago, but 
did not get the communication ? 

A. Because on the 25th I was at Jhang and I received 
that letter there. Then I arrived here on the 26th. 
I was sitting here and some gentlemen were giving 
evidence, but I was not called. Then again I 
attended on the 29th. There was the anniversary of tho 
Arya Samaj and I had to attend. I heard that I was 
not called for that day. Then I went to Jhang. 

Q. You did not get the further communication that 
wo were going to hear you; anyhow it is all right, now 
that we are hearing you. At the time of these distur- 
bances, what were you? 

A. I was at Amritsar. 

Q. What was your position ? 

A. I was a parcel clerk at the Railway Station. 

Q. Were you there during the period of the riots, 
fe, on the 10th April ? 

A. On 10th April, I was relioved from that station at 
about 12 o'clock. I was transferred. I left the station 
at about 12 o’clock. My place was where the first shoot- 
ing took place at about 12 or 12-15. Isaw that occurrence. 

Q. What did you see? 3 

A. At about 12-10-or 12-15, I heard the noise of horses. 
Then I came outside and I saw from my fencing that there 
were about 20 Military soldiers and one officor. 

Q. Who was the officer ? 

A, The Officer Commanding. 

Q. Who was he ? 

A. I do not know his name. 

Q. Was there any Magistrate there ? 

A. There was one civilian, I do not know his name. 
He had a white helmet, a Guzrati cloth and pants. He 
was also ona horse. Altogether there were about cight 
or 10 Indian sepoys and other European soldiors there. 
There are two bridges, one a carriage bridge and the other 
a foot-bridge. Between these two places, there is a 
plot from which the road leads to court and there are 
two wings of buildings. 

Q. How far is that from Madan’s shop ? 

A. It is the last building where there is a clock. That 
is the last building called Hargobind building; I was 
living there. All the soldiers with cavalry stopped there 
at a chowk. There are four roads, one gocs to Ram 
Bagh, another goes to court, the third one goes to the 
Railway Station and the fourth to the town. Thoy 
halted at that chowk. There wero about 14 or 15 boys 
under 15 years of age. 

Q. Was that the whole crowd ? 

A. That was the crowd. Behind those boys there 
wore about 20 or 25 men. They wore coming also from 
the town side. ~ 


evidence 


you 


‘ 


Q. They entered the Civil Lines ? 

A. Yos, when the sowars halted there. I shouted and 
asked them what thcy were doing and where they were 
going. They replicd that as Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew had been arrested, they were going tothe 
Deputy Commissioner to make a complaint. 

Q. I just want to be quite certain of one thing. Is 
it your ovidence that the whole crowd, desirous of going 
to the Civil Lines to make a complaint to the Deputy 
Commissioner, consisted of about 25 or 30 people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite certain? 

A. Yes; I have scen and talked to the people. 

Q. They were all quiet and peaceful ? 

A. Yes, they were running after those horses, 

Q. They were approaching in this way ? 

A. When they approached near my house, I shouted 
them to stop. 

Q. Why did you do that ? 

A.I only told thom that this action was against 
Gandhi’s instructions and they were disobeying his orders. 
And they must not go to tho Deputy Commissioner or 
anybody else to complain regarding the arrest of Dr. 
Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew. 

<Q. How was that against Mr. Gandhi's instructions ? 

A. Because I heard in the meetings from Drs. Kitchlew, 
Satyapal and others on the 29th, 30th and 6th April, 
that his teaching was that nobody must be against Govern- 
ment. : 

Q. The instruction, I understand, was not to use 
violence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If this small number of about 25 or 30 people were 
going to make a complaint to the Deputy Commissioner, 
what was the objection to their doing so, even according 
to Mr. Gandhi ? : x 

A. They were running towards the bungalows. From 
that place the Civil Lines begin. I thought there might 
be some people behind them. Then it will be a cause of 
excitement. 

Q. You thought there might be people behind them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you not able to see whethor there were people 
behind them ? 

A. I did not sce. 

Q. Did you shut your oyes? 

A. There aro some bridges, just like a hill. No one can 
see beyond the bridges. I could seo up to Madan’s 
hotel. 

Q. Just toll us now what happened in your sight. 

A. When I was talking with those boys and they stopped 
there, on the othor side of that chowk, the Officer Command- 
ing had a white fly-killer. All others had rifles and 
revolvers. But the Officer Commanding had nothing, 
except a chauri in his right hand. His shirt was folded 
up to the olbows and he was shouting ‘ Now you see 
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if you will not allow us to shoot them, you will be held 
responsible.’ These wore his words, 

Q. Saying to whom ? : 

A. He was addressing the civilian. 

Q. The Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. I cannot say who he was, but I could not hear 
the reply of the civilian officer. I only heard his words. 
After a while all of them went to the Ram Bagh side. 
I told the people that they should go now to their houses, 
because they were coming running after tho horses. 
I presume they were perspiring, and there is a cool water 
well (Lala Gagar Mal) and there aro some benches and 
some arrangements for the public to take rest there. 
They thon sat down there and took some rest and I 
made them understand that they must go to their houses 
then. They were saying that Dr. Satyapal had been 
arrested and what should they do. Innocently they were 
saying such words. After two or three minutes, the whole 
cavalry arrived on that square spot again. Then the 
Officor Commanding told the civilian, ‘‘ Now, you see 
they are still here. If you will not now allow us to shoot 
them, you will be reponsible,” and then he also uttered 
some words to the soldiers, “If you will not qbey my 
orders, I will. kick you out.” 
the reply of the civilian officer or of the soldiers. But 
in the meantime a soldier came up amongst the boys 
and fired a blank round, and then two more; 
they were all blank rounds up to the third fire. Thero 
was nobody except one boy. 

Q. Was there only one boy ? 

A. Then I said to him ‘‘ Why have you come to kill 
yourself here? You must go out at once.” Then he 
hid himself in a stable underneath my quarters. At 
that time, there was none on the road. I could not see 
a single man on the road. 

Q. There was no one on the road at all ? 

A. Noone on the road at that time. When he finished 
those four blank fires, he went to the chowk where the 
cavalry was standing. Anothor soldier came and took 
out a black revolver froin his pants and shot towards 
Madan’s hotel. I could not see anybody, but after a 
time, there was a boy, the parcel clerk’s son, Ishwar 
Dar, standing. 

Q. What did you see? 


A. There were two wounded persons. They took ° 


them and brought them on the road from the edge of 
Madan’s hotel. 

Q. According to you, there was no crowd ? 

A. I could not sce a single man. From my bungalow, 


I could not see because there is a tree there on that side. I - 


was thinking ‘“‘at whom were thoy shooting ?” I uttered 
these words: ‘‘ There is a great zulm, men are shot for 
no reason.” My parcel clerk said “why do you say 
such words; they willshoot you and all of us will be in 
trouble.” Then I saw that they then applied to the Officer 
Comanding for a tonga to take the wounded to the 
hospital, or to some other place. A tongawlla and o 
bamboo cartwalla wore passing that road to Ram Bagh. 
The Officer Commanding refused to give a tonga. 

Q. Everything must have been quiet and orderly ? 
So far as the people were concerned they were shouting 
out at that time ? 

A. I could not see anything excopt a man calling a 
tongawalla. The soldiers got hold of two persons who 
were accidentally passing and shot them. 

Q. Is it your view that they shot down two persons who 
were accidentally on the street on the other side of 
Madan’s shop ? 

A. There were two Indians I saw, one walking to Ram 
Bagh ; that one was also wounded ; and there were two, 
one shot on his buttocks and the other on his back. 
There was bleeding. One was a Hindu and the Muham- 

. madan was about 40 years old. 

Q. It does not matter about the age ; I wart to know 
how many people there were when you saw these two 
wounded people ? 

A. There were ouly’ five wounded persons. I saw 
two first of all, and two afterwards when I reached there. 

Q. Did you sea any poople who wore not wounded 2 


But I could not hear’ 


A. Yes, when I reached that spot, there were about 
8 or 10 people. 

Q. That is all ? 3 

A. Yes ; they were taking the wounded persons. They 
declined to provide tongas ; then’a motor car also arrived 
thore, and they also declined to give tho military motor 
car. They then brought some charpoys from the house 
and on those charpoys they took the wounded persous 
to the town. 

Q. Was anyone killed by the shooting ? 

A. Yes, at about 17 o’clock, I heard from Babu Nihal 
Singh, Barrister. : 

Q. 17 o’clock is a long time afterwards ? 

A. When those persons took the wounded on’ the 
charpoys, they were bleeding and they could not take 
them. 

Q. You say it was about 17 o’clock. 
about 12-30 ? 

» A, At that time, they were not taking them. 

Q. There were five wounded people and 8 or 10 who 
were attending on them. Were there any people on the 
bridge ? . 

A. I could not see. 

Q. Is it your evidence that you could sec no one at 
all about, except these 8 persons and the five wounded 
there on the spot ? 

A. Yes, at that time, a Hindu gentloman, who had a 
bit of brown paper, was taking their names: He also 
entéred my name as a witness. 

Q. Did you see anything elso that occurred that day ? 

A. After my arrival there, I saw that there was a fire 
in the goods shed at about 13-30 or 14 o’clock 

Q. Did you not see fire from the banks at about 1 or 
20’clock ? 

A. I did not go beyond the bridge. 

Q. Did you not hear that there was groat excitement 
in tho city ? : 

A. I heard so. y 

Q. When did you hear ? 

A. Theard from a clerk of the National Bank of India. 
Ido not know his name. Ho was the son of my chief 
parcel clerk. 

Q. Did you hear then of the murders that had taken 
place at the banks ? 

A. He also explained the whole story of Amritsar 
that day. 

Q. I do not want what you heard ; I only want to know 
what you know yourself ? You say you saw nothing of 
the other happenings yourself ? 

A. I did not sce with my own eyes, 

Q. You said that the police had refused to give a motor 
car to carry the wounded ? = 

A. They wore officers, but not police officers. 

Q. The police were not there at all? 

A. There were no police at the time ; there was one 
chaprast and a Sikh; he reported when there was an 
attack on the telegraph office. Ho said that the whole 
cavalry went there. A 

Q. Now, what happened to yourself? You wanted 
to make a statement about that I believe ? 


A. I was relieved on the 10th. I could not get any 
train to go to Lyallpur; on the following day I went 
to Lyallpur. I reached there at 17-30 ; I remained there 
on the 12th, 13th and 14th. Then on the 15th, I 
joined my duty at Lahore Cantonment Supply Depot. 
Then I worked there from 15th April to lst May. On 
the 29th April I received a lettor from my wife saying 
our five sons had been arrested by the police, and that 
one of them, the little boy aged seven years, was releasul 
after three or four hours'and the other four were still 
in the custody of the police. 

Q. Were they arrested ? ~ 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were they charged with any offence ? 

A. I cannot say, Sir. 

Q. Subsequently? 

A. They were not taken to any Magistrate. Thcir 
only fault was that they weft wearing those black badges. 

Q. Where are your sons now ? 


We are talking 
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A. One of them is here. In those days they were all 
at Lyallpur. 
Q. Were any of them charged before a military court ? 


A. They were not taken to a military court. I was 
arrested on the Ist May. They were arrested on the 
25th April, and on the same day my house was searched, 
and on the 26th an internment order was issued against 
me at Lyallpur. The police were searching for me and 
asking my sons ‘“‘ Where is your father ?”” My sons replied 
that I was at my duties, but the police raid ‘* No, you are 
telling lies.” Then my eldest son told them] was not 
telling lics and I was at my post, so they wired to my 
District Traffic Superintendent here to arrest me. At 
about 20-30 on the Ist May I was arrested hcre and } ut 
in the lock-up in the railway platform. T asked the 
Superintendent of Police why I was arrested and put ir 
jail and he sa‘d he was still in the dark and could not say 
what the charge: were a a‘nist me, and that he would 
enquire from the higher authorities ; I told him that for 
18 months I had delivered no lecture and done nothing. 

Q. No charge was brought against you ? 

A. No charge. 

Q. Were you. ultimately brought before any court ? 

A, No, only on the 3rd May I was taken to Lyallpur, 
When the police constables took me to the police station 
they refused to take me because there were no charges 
against me. 

Q. Were you released then ? 

A. On the 3rd of May I went to the Deputy Commie- 
sioner’s bungalow. He enquired my name and then 
ordered the police to release me and take my handcuffs 
off. When they released me the Deputy Commissioner 
called me into his offico and gave me an Internment 
Order which I have with me. When I read that Intern- 
ment Onger I said to him, “I beg your pardon Sir, I am 
not a retired Station Master.’ There was written in 
that Internment Order “‘ Khushabi Ram, retired Station 
Master.” I told him that I was a parcel clerk, that since 
my cye-sight failed I was reverted to the clerical line, 
and I could not say against whom this Order was. He 
said the Order was issued by the military authorities and 
he did not know. He asked if I was Khushabi Ram 
and when I replied that I was, he said ‘ then this Order 
is for you.” I told him if this Order was for me he could 
call me through my officers and I could attend, and he 
replicd that he did not know and that the military 
authorities issued the orders for my arrest, and now 
I could go home. . 

Q. Then you got home ? 

A. Yes, Sir; I live at Lyallpur. 

A. The order was that you should be interned ? 

aA. Yes, at Lyallpur. 

Q. Have you got the Order ? 

A. Yes, Sir. These orders were issued cn the 11th 
May ; they were released on the 9th May. 

Q. These orders were fcr your scna ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any one having your name who was a 
retired Station Master at Lyallpur ? 

~ A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you the only person of the name of Khusl-abi 
Ram at Lyallpur ? 

A. This I can say, there is nc Station Master named 
Khushabi Ram. 

Q. What is wrong is that you are wrongly descril cd, 
but apparently it was intended right enough ~that you 
sh ould be interned ? 

A. I was not retired. 

Q. Is your complaint that you have been wrongly 
described in the Internment Order ? 

A. The Order was issued on 29th April and I was 
arrested on tke Ist May ard tle C. J. D. men who gave 
this information against me were quite unaware whether 
I was a retired Station Master or on duty. 

Q. Well now, have you any other point you wish to 
bring to our notice? 

A. Yea, Sir. Onthe 9th May my scrs wore relearcd 
with great difficulty, and then I went to the Deputy 
Commissioner when Martial Law was oyer and this 


Order was cancelled, and asked him to give me a chit to 
let to goto my duties and he declined to do so. He 
instructed me (o write to my cfficers. I didsoand they 
replied that my services were no longer required. My 
services were dispensed with for nothing, but as I 
had performed 32 years’ service 1 was not anxious to 
keep my post, and I replied that I wae rady to be 
retired but I must ke paid fully, but they made 
me forfeit Rs. 1,250. 

Q It is o complaint you have against the railway 
authorities that they have not given you your pension 
or bonus ?. 

A. The money which was due to me, Re 1,2£0, the 
pay of three months. They arrested me. I did. not 
request them to arrest me. I was arrested innocently 
and from Ist May to 9th August they were bound to give 
me my full pay. Otherwise they should inform me 
that I was guilty of such and such an offence. In those 
days one genticman came to sce me there and be was 
punished with two years’ jail. 

Q. Two years’ jail for seeing you ? 

A. Only for coming from Chanda to Lyallpur to see 
me. He arrived on the 15th, was arrested on 17th and 
on the 19th he was ordered two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs 600. I saw a copy of the evidence and 
from a question there I presume that that poor man 
was arrested only for my sake, because the Magistrate 
asked him, ‘‘ Why did you go to Lyellpur to sce Khushabi 
Ram? What connection have you with Khushabi Ram 
and his sons ?” 2 

Q. You do not really wish us to suppose that any man 
was prosecuted simply for sccing you at Lyallpur ? 


A, In those days there was only the reign of the police 
The Viceroy, the Licutenant-Governor, the Deruty 
Commissioner could not interfere with them. The 
police were doing” everything. 

Q. The police were all-powerful ? 

A. They bad full powers. I suffered very much trouble 
in getting my sons released from their clutches. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. What was the name of the man who was punished 
for seeing you ? 

A. Hakim Rai. 

Q. Of what place ? 

A. He is ir, the central jail still. 

Q. He was punished at Lyallpur ? 

A At Chanda, District Jhang. 

Q. And what are the names of your sons ? 

A. Vishva Karma, Jaideva, Vidya Dhar, Dev Datt, 
and Daram Bir. 

Q. Were they ever tried f-r any offence and convicted ? 

A. No; they were kept in custody for 15 days. 

Q. Probably they were present at the time the riotir g 
was going on at Amritsar, is it not so ? 

A. No, my sons were saying thot they were arrested 
only for wearing those badges. 

fe: You say you saw five wounded men ? 

. I saw two men from my house when they were 

pu nee them on two beds. 

Q. Therefore J understand you to say that these five 
men were all alone and did not form part of any crowd ? 

A. They might be a part of a crowd. 

Q. That crowd might be 2,000 or £',000 or 6,000 strong ? 

A, No, only 20 or 30 pergons. 

Q. These five men were among tl nse 20 men you saw ; 
there was 1:ot a large crowd behind them ? 

A. There was no Jarge crowd behind them. 


By Major-Ceneral Sir Gecrge Barrow— 

Q. You say those soldiers who fired first of all, fired 
blank ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know they fired blank ? 

A. Because there was only a little noise, and there 
was no bullet or shot. . 

Q. Would you have seen the bullet when it was fired { 

A. No one was wounded. 

Q. How do you know it was blank ? 
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A. I was once at peace celebrations and saw blank 
fired. 
By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Did you send a written statement to the 
Committee ? 

A. Not a full statement, only a brief one. 

Q. You describe yourself in that as Khushabi Ram, 
late Station Master ? 


U 


A. I was not Station Master there. At Fast Supply 


Depét I was Station Master. 


Q. How long ago ? 
A. For 15 days. 
Q. When ? 


A. From 15th April to Ist May 
Mr. Herber!—The Internment Order is quite correct 


PART II ; 
Written Statements of Witnesses 


Mr. MILES IRVING, 1.0.8., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 


I.—Survey of Predisposing Causes. 


Causxs. 
*, (¢) Rumours. 

(ii) Religious troubles. 
(iii) Taxation and requisitioning stocks on payment. 
(iv) Rise in prices. 
(v) Reaction after armistice. 
(vt) Special local causes— 

(a) Platform ticket agitation. 

(b) Excitement over municipal elections. 


I1.—The disturbances at Amritsar 


2. The penultimate stage of the agitation may be said 
to date from January 31st, when a meeting was held to 
protest about the future of Constantinople. It was 
followed on February 6th by a meeting on the Rowlatt 
Bill. On February 9th Drs. Gokal Chand and Naurang 
Chand came down from Lahore and the same subject 
was dealt with. There was a National meeting of Muham- 
madans on February 13th addressed by Dr. Kitchlew. 


On 2Ist February the Muhammadans held another 
meeting which dealt with the holy places and the Muham- 
madan internees and at which the Hindu Dr. Satyapal 
spoke. On February 26th the opportunity of a public 
meeting to consider the question of the opening of cheap 
grain shops was taken by Dr. Kitchlew to lay the blame 
of the high prices on the Government, at which he said 
that the grain which had been seized under the Defence 
of India Act was being exported to Europe. Another 
meeting to protest against the Rowlatt Bill was held on 
February 28th. 

3. There were other meetings but these were the most 
important. The speeches at these meetings were couched 
in a higher and higher Rey. No opportunity was lost of 
blaming Government for economic conditions and of 
alarming the people with the terms of the Rowlatt Bill, 
and there is no doubt that these inflammatory utterances 
began gravely to influence the minds of the masses, 
imbuing them with the feeling that their sufferings were 
the direct result of the British Raj. And what was 
said in these meetings, exaggerated as it was, was magni- 
fied a thousandfold in the wild rumours that passed 
current among the people. At the same time there may 
be seen throughout a quiet and persistent attempt to 
bring Muhammadans into line with an agitation that 
was in its source Hindu. We find Hindus attending 
Muhammadan meetings and Muhammadans given the 
places of prominence in the general meetings, the chief 
link between the two being always found in the person 
of Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchlew. 

4. The fact that the next meeting of the All-India 
Congress was to be held in Amritsar was undoubtedly a 
eontributory cause. It brought into prominence the 
local Congress Committee. This was founded in October 
1917 with the object of uniting Hindus and Musalmans 
in political action and though no action was, during the 
period covered by this report, taken directly under its 
auspices, it is significant that out of an executive com- 
mittee of 6, 2 have been put on their trial for conspiracy. 

2 


I1.—Immediate causes of the Outbreak 


5. The Rowlatt, Bill became law in March 1919 and there 
was a short pause, apparently to see what was being done 
at the headquarters of the movement. It was on March 
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23rd that the first meeting was held to support the 
passive resistance movement, but it was not disclosed what 
line passive resistance would take. This appeared in a 
second meeting on March 29th in which a hartal was 
declared for the following day. On the evening of the 
29th, orders were served on Dr. Satyapal not to speak 
in public. The hartal was an unexpected triumph for the 
malcontents and stopped the whole business of the city, 
but there was no collision with the police. Next day 
brought the news of the riots at Delhi, and it seems to 
have been felt by those behind the movement that there 
was a danger of a premature explosion as one Swami 
Satya Deo, a follower of Mr. Gandhi, came down on 
April 2nd to lecture upon “ Soul Force,” who dissuaded 
the people from violence and from holding public meetings 
until the time should come when a manifesto would be 
issued by Mr. Gandhi calling on the people to go to jail 
by thousands. On April 4th orders were served on Dr. 
Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai not to speak in public. 

6. After this it was very doubtful whether there 
would be another hartal on April 6th. The local Congress 
Committee alarmed by the events at Delhi declared 
against it, and the Deputy Commissioner was assured by 
& meeting of the chief citizens held at his house on April 
5th that there would be no Aartal. It was not until 5 p.m. 
on that day that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal and others 
decided at a private meeting that the artal should take 
place. It was as great a success as that of the preceding 
Sunday. The Officer Commanding the Station had been 
warned to be ready to act on the Internal Defence Scheme, 
but there was no collision with the police, the organizers 
refraining from any overt act of intimidation which could 
justify intervention. 

7. The situation had however begun to take a threaten- 
ing aspect. It was not that any immediate violence was 
then apprehended. On the contrary the policy of the 
brains behind the movement appeared to be directed in 
the opposite direction. It seemed their intention to 
avoid any collision with authority which would justify 
armed intervention and to train the crowd with a view 
to some collective form of passive disobedience to autho- 
rity which would paralyse Government by the sheer 
weight of offenders. Whether that was indeed all that 
they had in view is, while this report is being written, 
still doubtful. But events were soon to show either that 
they had raised a storm that got beyond their control 
or that their plans of violence were brought to a head 
prematurely. 

8. On the evening of April 9th the festival of Ram 
Naumi was observed. An important feature of this 
was the fact that although it is a purely Hindu festival 
it was celebrated by Muhammadans and Hindus alike. 
Water was provided by Muhammadans and drunk from 
their hands by Hindus, although, it is true, in silver 
vessels. And as the procession passed, the cries raised 
were, in place of those giving honour to the Hindu deities, 
the political shouts of ‘ Hindu Musalman ki jai” and 
“ Mahatma Gandhi |i jai.” At the same time there was 
little sign of active hostility to Government and none of 
hostility to Europeans as such. The Deputy Com- 
missioner by accident was caught in the crowd and 
witnessed the proccssion unguarded from the verandah 
of the Allahabad Bank. Every car in the procession 
stopped in front of him and the accompanying band 
played God Save the King. Only one party of Muham- 
madans dressed to represent the Turkish Army made 
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a somewhat offensive demonstration, clapping hands, 
and shouting “ Hindu Musalman ki jai” 

9. On his return from the procession at about 7-30 
p.M. the Deputy Commissioner received the order of 
Government that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were to 
be escorted quietly to Dharmsala. The situation was 
discussed between the Deputy Commissioner, the Officer 
Commanding Station (Captain Massey) and the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Mr.Rehill, accompanied by Mr. Plomer, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith, I.M.S., the Civil Surgeon, was by reason of his 
experience of the city and his knowledge of Indian opinion 
also asked to join in the deliberations. 

10. The situation as it presented itself did not seem to 
argue any serious results as likely to arise from the 
arrests. There had been no signs of enmity to Europeans 
as such; during the hartal of the preceding Sunday 
Europeans had been walking about among the crowd 
quite unmolested. The most that there seemed reason 
to apprehend in Amritsar was that there might be a 
disorderly demonstration in front of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s house or the District Court House to demand 
the return of the arrested persons. What was considered 
a more likely occurrence was that an attempt might be 
made to rescue the deportees on the way, and to meet this 
danger the Deputy Commissioner asked Mr. Rehill, the 
Superintendent of Police, the only responsible officer 
who knew the way, to accompany the escort. 

11. As regards Amritsar it was decided that no crowd 
should be allowed to Gross the railway line, and three 
Europcan Magistrates were detailed to the three main 
crossings, and on the following morning received written 
orders to the effect that any crowd attempting to cross 
the line was to be dealt with as an unlawful assembly. 
In event of the crowd attempting to persist in their 
design the Officer Commanding Station was warned to 
be ready to take up the Internal Defence Scheme at a 
moment’s notice, and the preliminary dispositions of the 
troops and police were worked out in consultation. 
Briefly they were that the peace of the city should be 
protected by 75 armed police under a Deputy Superin- 
tendent in the Kotwali, and that the Police Lines railway 
crossings should be protected by the police, that the 
Mego Bridge, Foot Bridge, Hall Gate Bridge and Hospital 
level crossing should be picketted by mounted troops, 
and that British Infantry should be kept at hand in the 
Kambagh Gardens. The military reserve was retained 
1m cantonments. The railway station had for some days 
been under the protection of a military picket. In 
event of evacuation of Europeans being called for it was 
decided that Lieutenant-Colonel Smith should keep“a 
motor ambulance with him and at the first intimation 
of disturbance evacuate civilians in it. 5 


III.—The Disturbances, 


12. April 10th.—Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal arrived at 
the Deputy Commissioner’s house at 10 a.m. without 
any disturbance being created. They departed in two 
motor ears at 10-30 a.M. under escort. Between 11 a.m. 
and noon crowds began to collect ‘n the City and Aitchison 
Park. Information was received by telephone at noon 
that the crowd intended to go to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s house, and the Military were warned. The 
Deputy Commissioner proceeding to the Hall Gate Bridge 
found at about 12-30 that an angry crowd had poured 
over it driving back a small mounted picket accompanied 
by Mr. Beckett, Assistant Commissioner. The picket 
was stoned and could not hold the crowd back ; but the 
opportune arrival of mounted supports held them tem- 
porarily. The Deputy Commissioner rode to the Officer 
Commanding Troops to explain the situation and while 
he was absent the mounted troops were again attacked 
and pressed back ; and on being called on by Mr. Connor, 
Ist Class Magistrate, opened fire, wounding and killing 
a few rioters. This was at about 1 p.m. This and the 
arrival of a body of police under Mr. Plomer, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, held the mob, and the forces 
were further augmented by a British Infantry picket. 
Finally, the crowd was driven back over the railway 


line but not before the infantry had been obliged to fire. 
Up to this point casualties among the rioters were 
small. The military then took charge of the Hall Gate 
Bridge and the Foot Bridge. 

13. Part of the crowd repulsed from the crossing 
attacked the telegraph office and destroyed the telephone 
exchange and were beaten off just in time to prevent 
further damage by a detachment of the Railway picket 
which had been sent forward to protect it by the Officer 
Commanding Station as soon as the first sign of trouble 
began. This must have happened about 1 P.m. as a 
conversation was taking place over the telephone at that 
time between the Municipal Engineer and the Agent, 
Alliance Bank, about the crowds coming back into the 
city. Another part of the crowd turned to the goods 
yard where they did considerable damage by fire and 
killed Mr. Robinson, a Guard. They also chased the 
Station Superintendent, but were turned back by the 
railway picket. The arrival by chance of a detachment 
of the 1-9th Gurkhas, about 260 strong, finally secured the 
railway station. 

14. Within the city all Europeans and all Government 
property were attacked. The National Bank of India 
was sacked and burnt and Mr. Stewart, the Agent, and 
Mr. Scott, his assistant, were murdered. The Alliance 
Bank was attacked, and the Agent, Mr. J. M. Thomson, 
murdered. The Chartered Bank was attacked, but 
the Agent, Mr. J. W. Thomson, and his assistant, Mr. 
Ross, were rescued by the police from the Kotwali. 
The Religious Book Society’s Depét and Hall were 
burnt down, but the inmates who were Indian 
Christians escaped. The Town Hall and_ the 
Sub-Post Office attached to it were fired’ and the Sub- 
Post Offices at the Golden Temple, Majith Mandi and 
Dhab Basti Ram were looted. The Zenana Hospital 
was entered and every effort made to find and kill Mrs. 
Easdon, the lady doctor in charge, who however escaped. 
Miss Sherwood, a Mission Lady, was caught cycling in the 
city and brutally attacked, being rescued with difficulty 
The mob burnt the Indian Christian Church and attempted 
to fire the C. M. 8. Girls’ Normal School, but were driven 
off by police from the Police Lines. The Electrician to 
the Military Works, Sergeant Rowlands, was caught by 
the rioters near the Aitchison Park and murdered. 

15. There was further an organized attempt to cut 
communications. Telegraph wires were cut and Bhag- 
tanwala Railway Station on the Tarn Taran line was 
burnt and looted. An attempt was also made on the 
main line of rail towards Lahore, but was defeated by fire 
from the Railway Police Guard on the Down Calcutta 
Mail. 

16. The mob also made another attempt to burst into 
the Civil Lines and after repeated warnings were fired on 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner at the Hall Gate 
Bridge. There were probably about 20—30 casualties 
caused at the time. This was at about 2 p.m. 

17. In the meantime civilians had been collected at the 
collecting stations, the Alexandra School and one of the 


* Canal Bungalows. The ladies of St. Catherine’s Hospital 


in the city had according to the plan been promptly 
evacuated by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, as it turned out 
at considerable risk. As soon as the road to the Fort was 
picketted, civilians were removed thither. Appeals for 
help had been sent to Lahore by. an officer on a light 
engine and also by phonophore as soon as communica- 
tion was re-established and at about 10 p.m. 400 reinforce- 
ments arrived from Jullundur and Lahore. The City was 
entered and the Kotwali occupied at midnight. The 
Commissioner, Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin, C.I.E., and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Mr. D. Donald, 
C.LE., arrived by motor car from Lahore at about 5 P.™. 

18. The same night an attack was made by a mob of 
villagers on Chheharta Railway Station. The mob only 
broke the windows of the station itself, and proceeded to 
loot a goods train that was standing in the yard. 

19. The morning of April 11th was taken up with 
precautionary measures designed to prevent any trouble 
over the burial of the killed rioters ; it was forbidden to 
make any demonstration over them and these orders were 
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carried out. Troops again marched into the City after 
noon accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner and the 
Police sct to work on their investigations. At the same 
time precautions were taken to prevent the trouble 
spreading to the villages. A Ist Class Magistrate (Lala 
Sant Ram) was sent out to Tarn Taran with orders to 
organize local levies for the protection of the tahail. 
Similar instructions were given to the Tahsildar of Ajnala, 
and Honorary Lieutenant Sardar Raghbir Singh, O.B.E., 
of Rajasansi went out to his village to assist in composing 
the minds of the people of the tahsil. That evening 
Brigadier-General R. KE. H. Dyer, C.B., Commanding 
Jullundur Brigade, arrived and assumed charge of opera- 
tions. Orders were issued for general watch and ward 
along the railway lines. 

20. On the morning of April 12th a military force was 
sent round the city to prevent a threatened disturbance 
and then marched into the city when a considerable 
number of important arrests were made. As trouble 
was threatened from Tarn Taran a small force was sent 
out on an armoured train, but owing to a misunder- 
standing did not remain there. After they had gone, 


a body of villagers collected with the object of looting « 


the tahsil, but were dispersed on o bold front being 
shown by Inspector Aziz-ud-din and a few men. A 
permanent force was despatched early the next morning. 

21. April 13th.—About 2 a.m. this morning the line 
was cut between Chheharta and Khasa and a goods train 
derailed. The situation was still critical. In Amritsar 
the mob still, when out of sight of the military, boasted 
that it might be the Raj of the Sarkar outside, but inside 
it was Hindu-Musalmanon Ki Hakumat. At the same 
time villagers were pouring into the city, and the wildest 
rumours were prevalent that the bazars would be looted. 
Subsequent inquiries make it appear that there were 
substantial grounds for this fear, and that the influx 
of villagers was inspired with the idea of loot and was 
not merely due to the Baisaihs. In the district the 
attitude of the people was still in suspense, and it was 
said that Government could not or would not use force. 
In the forenoon the Officer Commanding Troops, Briga- 
dier-General Dyer, accompanied by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, marched through the city at the head of a 
body of troops with the object of giving a clear warning 
that no meetings would be allowed. At every important 
street the column stopped while this was announced 
by beat of drum. Notwithstanding this warning news 
was received at about 4 p.M., just after the column had 
returned, that a meeting was being assembled in the 
Bagh Jallianwala. The General took a small party of 
50 Indian Troops and an armoured car to the spot, being 
accompanied by the Superintendent of Police, and on 
entering the garden with the infantry found a large 
crowd assembled, which he considered necessary to dis- 
perse by fire. He estimated the casualties at about 200 
to 300 killed, besides wounded. 

22, April 14th.—The effect of this was electric. The 
news ended all danger of further disturbance in the district. 
It was taken far and wide as an assurance that the hand 
of Government was not, as it was thought, paralysed 
and all who were waiting on events hastened to declare 
for constituted authority. There was indeed a sympath- 
etic hartal in Tarn Taran on April 14th, but the arrival 
of reinforcements of British troops put an end to all 
danger in that quarter. An attack by the villagers of 
Ballarwal on the neighbouring village of Makowal was 
dispersed. The history of the rising henceforward is 
merely the record of progress in bringing offenders to 
justice and, it may be added, in dispelling the wild 
rumours that were in constant circulation and in 
quieting the minds of the people. 

23. This opportunity may be taken for relating the 
measures adopted to restore confidence among the people. 
They consisted in the first place in a steady patrol of 
villages and the holding of meetings by Zaildars and 
other local notables under the control of District autho- 
rities. A special Darbar was held by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Tarn Taran on April 16th and similar Darbars 
presided over by Magistrates were held for the other two 
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tahsils. The Hon’ble Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, 
attended and addressed all three Darbars. A moveable 
column under General Dyer visited Rajasansi and Atari 
accompanied by the Depaty Commissioner and Derbars 
were held at both of these places. At the same time a 
local publicity board was organized and leaflets issued con- 
tredicting false rumours, and in this work the authorities 
of the Golden Temple, the Chief Khalsa Diwan and 
other religious bodies assisted. These steps, coupled 
with the knowledge that Government was determined to 
maintain authority, had the desired effect, and after 
April 14th the district outside the city very rapidly 
returned to normal conditions. 


IV.—Martial Law, 


24. Martial Law was declared in Amritsar District 
on April 13th. On April 19th a proclamation was 
issued by the General Officer Commanding 16th Indian 
Division making certain acts punishable under Martial 
Law and this proclamation, common to all districts 
within the Divisional Area, was the basis of all punitive 
measures other than those for contravention of the 
ordinary law. The most important, containing Nos, 1-13, 
was specifically applied to the city of Amritsar only, and 
as matter of fact no attempt was made to enforce the 
others outside this area. 

25. The most important of these orders* were the 
following :— 

No. 1.—The curfew from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m.—These 
hours were changed to 11-30 p.m. to 4 a.M. on May 16th 
with a further modification in favour of persons requir- 
ing medical assistance. On May 23rd the curfew was 
removed altogether out of consideration for Muhammadans 
observing the fast of Ramzan. No serious public incon- 
venience was caused and the restriction had a beneficial 
and quieting effect. 

26. No. 3.—Restriction of meetings making it unlawful 
for more than 10 persons to assemble.—This order taken 
literally was impossible of execution--apart from marriages 
and funerals—the ordinary business of trade and com- 
merce could not go on if it were literally enforced. Some 
alarm was caused by the order especially in the villages— 
where as & matter of fact it did not apply—and it was 
represented as confirming the worst rumours of the 
Rowlatt Act. Proclamations were quickly issued explain- 
ing that it was not meant to prohibit marriage or funcral 
assemblies or gatherings in the market for trade or com- 
merce. Indeed it is very difficult to define the kind 
of meeting it is intended to prohibit, but in practice 
it is easy enough to recognize what is meant. It is 
worth noting for future guidance that marriages and 
funerals and gatherings in the fields for harvest or in 
the market for commerce should always be specifically 
permitted. 

27. No. 5.—Restriction of travelling was imposed from 
above.—It gave a great deal of trouble in issuing permits 
and was finally removed. It is too unwieldy for use 
a day longer than is absolutely necessary. 

28. No. 9.—Under this order prices were fixed. These 
were fixed at a time when there was every reason to believe 
that the prices of food-grains would fall, as they generally 
do at harvest time. But contrary to experience the 
general trend of prices was to rise, and it was found that 
the fixed prices tended to prevent grain coming in. They 
were not the only cause by any means ; general feeling 
of insecurity and the commandeering of transport were 
causes that contributed very largely. Still grain did 
stop coming in, and it was necessary to raise prices 
week by week, as well as to publish re-assuring notices 
that carts coming in would not be seized. This had 
some effect, but it was finally found expedient to dis- 
continue fixed prices altogether. As a matter of fact 
prices did not rise much above the last prices fixed. 

For further guidance it may be said that it is probably 
wise to fix prices at the outset to prevent general starva- 
tion. But the effect on commercial conditions is never 


* For Martial Law orders and notices issued in the Amri(sar area vide 
annexure A, page 183. 
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calculable and it is impossible for long to keep prices at a 
different level from that prevailing generally in the 
province. 

29. The above are all the restrictions of importance 
imposed under Martial Law besides the commandecring 
of motors, tongas and bicycles. They do not amount to 
very much, and with ther gradual relaxation if cannot be 
said that the abolition of Martial Law made very much 
difference to the life of the ordinary citizen. Only 50 
persons were punished for breaches of Martial Law, and 
some of these would have bcen punishable under the 
ordinary law. The effect of Martial Law was indeed 
moral rather than material, and lay in the feeling of the 
citizen that he was under a new and entirely strange dis- 
pensation very much swifter than anything he knew and 
whose action was terrible because unaccountable. 


30. In circumstances like those of the Amritsar riots 
such a complete change of atmosphere as is involved 
by the swift transition to Martial Law is undoubtedly 
salutary. It may be suggested, however, that it would 
be more in conformity with the principles of Military 


as well as of Civil Administration if a more rogular position . 


were given to the Deputy Commissioner. He was in 
this case formally in a worse position than if he had been 
political officer on the staff of the local commander as 
there he would have had the right to be consulted on 
matters affecting his province. As a matter of fact, 
by the courtesy of the General Officer Commanding, 
he was in practice very generally consulted, but in re- 
viewing the position for future guidance it is necessary to 
point out that this was purely a matter of courtesy, 
and that under the letter of the law he was in the anoma- 
lous position of having his authority superseded and 
having no right to insist on being consulted, while remain- 
ing responsible to his official superiors for the good ad- 
ministration of the district. If it is ever necessary 
again to impose Martial Law, it is worth considering 
whether the administration of Marti:.] Law should not 
be entrusted to the Deputy Commissioner as Staff Officer 
of the local Commander, with the power to appeal through 
the Commissioner to the Divisional General if he felt 
that any order he received should not be carried out. 


31. Of the people responsible for the disturbances 
not one in ten intended them. They were promoted 
by the politically conscious classes involved in a wild 
competition for popularity. As the appetite of the mob 
for excitement grew with what it fed on, the man who 
fell behind his fellows in violence of speech fell out of 
the race. ‘‘A leader,” said one of them apologetically, 
‘must follow.” In this race all the politically minded 
were starters, and one can only distinguish those who 
were sagacious enough to see that it was a race upon 
@ moving, avalanche and withdrew in time, and those 
who from blindness or desperation pressed on. The 
pleader class, porhaps, may be said to have contained 
@ very large proportion of the former category, and the 
men who continued to the end are representative of 
every section of the educated. One can detect a strong 
tendency towards pushing the Muhammadans into 
prominent positions in an agitation which declared 
itself Hindu in the very shouts of its advocates. “ Jat” 
is pure Hindi. But generally speaking it is a mixture 
of pleaders, doctors and traders who emerge. College 
students and school boys marched round: in the hartals, 
but are rot prominent either in the promotion of the distur- 
bances or in, the disturbances themselves. The Arya 
Samaj was not prominent as a body in Amritsar: in small 
towns one hears of it as adopting a passively sulky attitude. 
There is no complaint against any class of Govern- 
ment servants. Pan-Islamio agitators did undoubtedly 
help to work up the Muhammadan side of the agitation. 
The actual rioters were the bands of bad characters 
under their led captains. These were chiefly Kashmiri 
Muhammadans, but many Khatrias and Aroras of the 
poorer class took part. The villagers as far as they took 
part in the movement were inspired by pure love of loot. 


They thought that the British Raj was tottering to ita 


fall and were hastening for their share m the spoil 


V.—Nature of Movement. 


32. Prior to April 10th the movement showed itself 
as one of opposition to Government, but there were 
no signs of hatred to Europeans. As has been said 
Europeans walked unmolested among the crowds on the 
days of hartal, and even the angry crowd that poured 
out of the city to find the Deputy Commissioner on 
April 10th took no notice of unofficial Europeans that it 
met on the way. Only after the troops had been com- 
pelled to fire the feeling was changed to a passion for 
vengeance which was undoubtedly racial It was the 
hated European on whom the mob sought to wreak 
its vengeance, and it made not the least difference that 
its victims were wholly unconnected with Government. 
On the other hand, the mob could always be persuaded 
to spare Indian property—even though occupied by 
Europeans—such as the Alliance Bank and St. Catherine's 
Hospital. Christians and Christian property were only 
attacked as connected with Europeans; the only Indian 
Christians who were attacked were the Reverend Jaswant 
Singh and his wife who were permitted to escape from 
their burning house, and the custodians of the Mission 
Church. The attacks on the Normal School and St. 
Catherine’s Hospital were probably directed against 
their European inmates and the C. M. S. Church was 
regarded as European property. 

The only Indians threatened were Ge who were 
regarded as traitors to the common cause. There was 
no hostility displayed to Government servants, not 
even to the Police, as such, and though the crowd cer- 
tainly burnt the Municipal Office, it was dissuaded 
from burning the Octroi Office when it was pointed out 
that it belonged to the people. There were no acts direct- 
ed against the King-Emperor, and the statue of Queen 
“Victoria in the city only suffered the loss of a finger. 
As regards the villagers it may be said that they had 
no motive but loot. They believed that the British 
Government was tottering and wished to be first in 
with the loot and there is no reason to think that they 
were inspired with any hatred for Government or for 
Europeans. 

VI.—Methods adopted. 

33. The mob came out unarmed save for stones it 
picked up on the way, but on being fired on it dispersed 
and re-assembled in a suspiciously short time with iron- 
pointed lathis and other sticks. Kerosene oil found 
at the Municipal Office and elsewhere was used to burn 
down buildings, and the rioters who out the telegraph 
wires provided themselves with cold chisels and other 
implements. The rioting in the city was over in a very 
short time, but it included attempts on communications 
both by wire and rail. Shops were closed in the city 
on the 11th and 12th and at Tarn Taran on the 14th. 
The attempt on the line on the night of the 12th-13th 
was made with gangmen’s tools. 


VII.—Punitive and Protective Measures. 


34. Martial law was declared in the Amritsar District 
on April 13th. On April 19th, a proclamation was issued 
by the General Officer Commanding, 16h Indian Division, 
making certain acts punishable under Martial Law. On 
April 20th the General Officer Commanding, 16th Indian 
Division, nominated the following Civil Officers in the 
Amritsar District to dispose summarily of offences 
against that proclamation :— 

Mr. Miles Irving, I.C.S. 
Mr. G. D. Rudkin, L.C.S. 
Mr. F. H. Puckle, I.C.S. 
Mr. R. B. Beckett, 1.C.S. 
Mr. F. A. Connor, E.A.C. 

It was originally intended that offences committed 
before April 19th should be dealt with by the tribunals, 
but the officers above mentioned were on May 5th given 
power to try minor offences committed between 30th 
March and 19th April. 

In considering the classification of persons convicted 
in Statement F. the 82 persons convicted in the Tarn 
Taran attempt must be remembered. 
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35. Minor offences cominitted before the proclama- 
tion of 19th April were all dealt with by the Civil Officers 
above mentioned and were for the most part those which 
the local representative of the Criminal Investigation 
Department decided were not important enough to go 
to the tribunals, or which were sent back from Lahore 
on the same grounds. They also dealt with some cases 
sent up direct by the local police in the district. Only 
22 cases were dealt with and 102 out of the 143 persons 
involved belonged to a single case, that of the attempt 
to attack Tarn Taran. No sentences of whipping were 
imposed by these courts. 

36. With the exception of 5 or 6 cases put up by the 
police, including two bribery cases and a case of seditious 
language (acquitted) which were dealt with by Civil 
Officers, offences against Martial Law were dealt with by 
Military Officers. These officers took cases brought 
before them by the Provost Marshal and his assistants. 
Twenty-six men were ordered to be whipped, all by 
Military Courts, for the following offences :— 


Breach of Fort Discipline . ‘ . 7 
Beating drum to instigate disobedience to 
orders . . . . . . 
Threatening witnesses = . 
Drunk and disorderly Fy r 
Grazing cattle in Grass Farm o 
Attempt to open railway gate 
Out during prohibited hours 
Refusing to give transport . 
Disseminating false news. 
Assault on constable . . 
Abuse 4 . . . 
Refusing to halt when challenged 


The six sentenced for breach of Fort Discipline were 
flogged in the bazar but the public was not permitted 
to approach. The three sentenced for threatening 
witnesses were flogged at General Headquarters. The 
only public flogging properly so called was at the Kotwali 
of the men who instigated disobedience to orders. All 
other whippings were in private. No person of the 
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37. Petty fines, aggregating Rs. 36-9-0, were levied 
under Military Law: no other recoveries have been 
made from the inhabitants of the district under Military 
Law. Inquiries are now proceeding under section 15 A 
of the Police Act with a view to recovering compensa- 
tion forthe damage done at Amritsar from the inhabitants 
of the city, and for that done by the derailment at 
Chheharta and other isolated acts of aggression from the 
villages responsible. 

38. Expenditure of nearly Rs. 30,000 was incurred, 
under the orders of the Military authoritics, in defray- 
ing the cost of the move to the hills of women and children 
whom it was necessary to remove from tho station. 
The money was advanced by the Municipal Committee 
and proposals will be submitted for the cost being met. 

39. Watch and ward was established along the length 
of railway lines, the adjoining villages being made res- 
ponsible. ei 

40. Under military orders the members of the local 
Bar were enrolled ay special constables and patrolled 
their respective divisions of the city. This service was 
at first unpopular, but gradually the sense of its useful- 
ness and dignity increased, and when it ceased to be 
compulsory and volunteers were called for to perform 
the samo service under the more dignitied title of Ward 
Officer -there was no difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
number. Theso gentlemen did really good work, and 
the Ward Officers were presented with badges of office 
at the hands of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 


41. It is suggested for consideration that the orders 
by which an officer of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment decided what cases should go to Tribunals and 
what to local courts, and submitted cases direct to the 
Legal Remembrancer without reference to the District 
Magistrate, should not be repeated. 


They were doubtless designed to save the District 
Magistrate's work at a time when he was very busy, but 
such a consideration should not weigh against the practical 
disadvantage of the District Magistrate being kept in 
ignorance of what people were sent up for trial and of 


respectable classes was whipped. the nature of the evidence against them. 
ANNEXURE A. 
e Martial Law Orders and Notices. 


‘i AMRITSAR AREA. 

WHEREAS Martial Law has been declared in the 
District of AMRITSAR and 

Wuereas I have been appointed to command Troops 
and administer Martial Law in the said district of 
AMRITSAR 

Anp WuereEas Martial Law may be briefly described 
as the will of the Military Commander in enforcing law, 
order and public safety : 

Now Tuererore by virtue of the powers vested in 
me by Martial Law I do make and issue the following 
Orders :— 


No. 1. 


At 22-00 hours each evening and from then until 05-00 
hours on the following morning no person other than a 
European or a person in possession of a military permit 
signed by me or on my behalf will be permitted to leave 
his or her house or compound or the buliding in which 
he or she may be at 22:00 hours. During these prohi- 
bited hours no person other than those excepted above 
will be permitted to use the streets or roads, and any 
person found disobeying this Order will be arrested, and, 
if any attempt is made to evade or resist arrest, that 
person will be liable to be shot. 


No, 2. 


In order to protect the lives of His Majesty’s Soldiers 
and Police under my Command, I make known that if 


any firearm is discharged or bombs thrown at them the 
most drastic reprisals will instantly be made against 
property surrounding the scene of the outrage. Therefore 
it behoves all loyal inhabitants to see to it that no evilly- 
disposed agitator is allowed on his premises. 


No. 3. 


During the period of Martial Law, I prohibit all proces- 
sions, meetings or other gatherings of more than 10 persons 
without my written authority, except marriages, funerals 
and religious ceremonies that are not concerned with 
politics and any such meetings, gatherings or processions 
held in disobedience of this Order will be broken up by 
force without warning. 


No. 4. . 


I forbid any person to offer violence or cause obstruc- 
tion to any person desirous of opening his shop or con- 
ducting his business or proceeding to his work or busi- 
ness. 

Any person contravening this Order will be arrested, 
tried by a Summary Court and be liable to be shot. 


No. 5. 


I prohibit in the area under my Command the issue 
of Third or Intermediate Class tickets at all Railway 
Stations in the Command, except only inthe case of 
servants travelling with their European masters, or 
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servants of others in the employ of the Government, 
or all such to whom Railway permits have been granted 
by me or on my behalf. 


No. 6. 


Wuereas I deem it advisable to take steps to prevent 
any evilly-disposed persons tearing down or defacing 
Notices and Orders which I may cause to be exhibited 
for the information and good government of the people 
of this Area, 

All Orders that I have to issue under Martial Law 
will be handed to such owners of property as I may select, 
and it will be the duty of such owners of property to 
exhibit and keep exhibited and undamaged in the 
position on their property selected by me all such orders. 

The duty of protecting such Orders will therefore devolve 
on the owners of property, and failure to ensure the proper 
protection and continued exhibition of my Orders will 
result in severe punishment. 

Similarly I hold responsible the owner of any property 
on which seditious or any other Notices, proclamations 
or writings not authorized by me, are exhibited. 


No. 7. 


Wuereas I think it advisable to take such steps as 
I think necessary for the prevention of violence and the 
preservation of good order, more particularly for the 
prevention of injury to His Majesty’s Soldiers and Police, 
as well as to all law-abiding citizens in the Area under 
my Command, I make the following Order :— 


From and after the promulgation of this Order it shall 
be illegal for any male person to carry or be found in 
possession of an instrument known as a lathi. 


All persons disobeying this Order will be arrested, 
tried by summary Proceedings and punished under the 
powers conferred on me by Martial Law. 


No. 8. 


Wuereas I deem it expedient to take further steps 
for the prevention of violence and intimidation and 
for the maintenance of good order in the Area under my 
Command, I make the following Order :— 


From and after the promulgation of this Order it shall 
be unlawful for more than two persons to walk abreast 
on any constructed or clearly defined pavement or side 
walk in such Area, and disobedience of this Order will 
be punished by all such special powers as are conferred 
on me by Martial Law. 


No 9. 


WHEREAS practically every shop and business establish- 
ment in the Area under my Command has been closed in 
accordance with the hartal or organized closure of business 
directed against His Majesty's Government, 

AnD WHEREAS the continuance or resumption of such 
hartal is detrimental to the good order and governance 
of the said Area, 

AnD Wuerzas I deem it expedient to cause the said 
hartal to entirely cease: 

Now TueErerore by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law I make the following Order, namely :— 

On and after the promulgation of this Order every 
shop and business establishment in the Area under my 
Command shall open and carry on its business, and 
thereafter daily shall continue to keep open and carry on 
its business during the usual hours, not beyond 22°00 
hours, in exactly the same manner as before the creation 
of the said hartal. 

Anp Likewise I order that every skilled or other 
worker will resume and continue during the usual hours 
his ordinary trade, work or calling. 

Anp I Warn all concerned that if I find this Order has 
been, without good and valid reason, disobeyed, the 
Persons concerned will be arrested and tried under the 


summary procedure of Martial Law, and shops so closed 
will be opened and kept open by force, and any resultant 
loss arising from such forcible openings will rest on the 
‘owners and, or occupiers concerned. 

Awp I Furrner Wakw all concerned that this Order 
must be strictly obeyed in spirit as well as in letter, 
that is to say, that to open a shop and then refuse to sell 
goods and to charge an exorbitant or prohibitive rate 
will be deemed a contravention of this Order. Rates 
will be fixed from time to time by competent authority. 


No. 10. 


WuEREAS it has come to my knowledge that the present 
state of unrest is being added to and encouraged by the 
spreading of false, inaccurate and exaggerated reports 
or rumours. 

Now Tuererors by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law, I give notice that ANy Person found 
guilty of publishing, spreading or repeating false, inac- 
curate or exaggerated reports in connection with the 


‘Military or Political situation will be arrested and sum- 


marily dealt with under Martial Law. 


No. 11. 


And finally I declare that loyal and law-abiding persons 
have nothing to fear from the exercise of Martial Law, 
but I warn all people that any disobedience to these or 
any other Orders that I may think fit to issue under 
Martial Law will be severely punished under the summary 
powers possessed or delegated by me. 


No. 12. 


WuaeEnzas it has come to my knowledge that a number 
of persons in the Area under my Command are in posses- 
sion of firearms and ammunition, by virtue of exemption, 
license or otherwise, 

AnD WuHEREAS I deem it desirable, in the interests 
of the safety of His Majesty's Troops and Police and 
for the prevention of disorder and violence, to take 
steps to ensure that such arms should not pass, by theft 
or otherwise, into the possession of those who might 
use them unlawfully, 

Now Tusrerors by virtue of the powers vested in 
me by Martial Law I do make the following Order, that 
is to say, 

Any person in possession of any arms or ammunition, 
ordered by me or by any Officer, Magistrate, Soldier 
or Policeman acting on my behalf to surrender for safe 
custody such arms and ammunition shall deliver them 
to me at the place and by the hour mentioned in such 
Order. 

And for the purpose of this Order, every Military or 
Police Officer, Magistrate, Soldier and Policeman shall 
be deemed to be acting on my behalf. 

Anp I Warn ALL ConceRNED that disobedience of 
this Order will be summarily dealt with by me under 
Martial Law. 


No. 13. 


Anp WHEREAS by virtue of the powers vested in me by 
Martial Law, I OnpERED THatT— 

All pedal-driven cycles (save and except such as are 
the bona fide property of Government) owned or possessed 
by persons, other than Europeans, residing in the district 
hereinafter described, shall be delivered to the Officer 
appointed by me at the Fort between the hours of 09-00 
and 16-00 hours on Monday, 28th April 1919. 

AND THEREAFTER it will be a contravention of Martial 
Law for any such person to be in possession of a cycle 
unless accompanied by a Certificate of Exemption from 
military service signed on my behalf. 

For the purposes of this Order, all cycles owned or 
ridden in the course of duty by Officers or servants of 
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the Government shall be deemed to be the property of 
Government and therefore exempt from this Order. 


DIstTRicT AFFECTED. 


That portion of the Area under my Command known 
as the “City.” 


R. E. H. Dyer, C. B., Bria.-GEnu. 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


HeEap-QuaRTERS, RAMBAGH, 
{ Amerrsar : 


25th April 1919. 


No. 14. 


Wuenrzas I have reason to believe that certain Dealers 
in the Area under my Command are holding secret stores 
of the under-mentioned commodities : 

I THEREFORE by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law make the following Orders :— 

Every trader, banker, bunnia 6r other person in 
the said Area, who owns or possesses directly or indirectly 
any of the undernoted commodities exceeding 5 maunds 
in weight shall render to me in writing (Enclosed in an 
envolope marked “‘ Stocks ”’) by 11-00 hours on Saturday, 
the 17th day of May 1919, a return showing the total 
quantity of these commodities owned or possessed by 
him. 

And so that no person intending to evade this order 
may subsequently when faced with the consequences 
of such evasion complain that he was unaware of the 
procedure to be adopted by me. 

I WARN ALL CONCERNED that as soon as possible after 
the hour named for the rendering of the said returns I 
shall cause them to be published and at the same time 
offer a substantial reward for information that will lead 
to the conviction of any persons failing to submit or 
submitting an inaccurate return. 

And such reward will be paid by the person disobeying 
this Order in addition to such other punishment as by 
virtue of Martial Law I am empowered to impose. 

Anp I FURTHER WARN would-be informers of the conse- 
quences of giving me false information. 

Commodities affected —Gur, SHAKKER, SucaR, Misr1, 
Gram, Satt, Wueat, Atta. 


{B. M. Hynzs, Lrrvt-.Cor., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quasrers, Cracurr House, 
AMRITSAR: ‘ 


May 11th, 1919. 


No. 15. me 


Axp wHerzas I have reason to believe that certain 
dealers in the Area under my Command are holding 
secret stores of the undermentioned commodities : 

I rnEREFORE, by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law, make the following Orders :— 

Every trader, banker, bunnia, or other person in the 
ssid Area, who owns or possesses directly or indirectly 
any of the undernoted commodities exceeding in the case 


Cut and logwood firewood,—10 maunds ; 
and in the case of :— 
Quaker oats, 1 case of not less than 12 tins or packets 
each weighing 1 Ib; 
shall render to me in writing (Enclosed in an envelope 
marked ‘“ Stocks”) by 11-00 hours on Monday the 19th 
day of May 1919, a return showing the total of these 
commodities owned or possessed by him. 

And so that no person intending to evade this Order 
may subsequently, when faced with the consequences 
of such evasion, complain that he was unaware of the 
procedure to be adopted by me, 


~ 


I WARN ALL CONCERNED that as soon as possible 
after the hour named for the rendering of the said returns 
I shall cause them to be published and at the same time 
offer a substantial reward for information that will 
lead to the conviction of any persons failing to submit 
or submitting an inaccurate return. 

And such reward will be paid by the persons or person 
disobeying this Order, in addition to such other punish- 
ment as, by virtue of Martial Law, I am empowered to 
impose. ? 

AND I] FURTHER WARN would-be informers of the con- 
sequence of giving me false information. 

Commodities affected.—Quaker Oats, Firewood. 


B. M. Hynes, Lrevr.-Cot., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quarrers, Circurr House, 
AMRITSAR : 


May 12th, 1919. 


No. 16. 


Wnereas the Amir of Afghanistan has seen fit to take 
certain hostile action against the Government of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 

AND WHEREAS I deem it desirable to take steps to 
ascertain the names and business of all subjects of the 
said Amir who may be in the Area under my Command, 

Now THEREFORE by virtue of the powers vested in 
me by Martial Law, I make the following Orders :— 

(1) No Afghan subject shall leave the Area under my 
Command without my writt6n permission. 

(2) Every Afghan subject (except women and children 
and the old and infirm, who must be registered by their 
families) now in the Area under my Command shall. 
present himself for registration at the headquarters of 
the Superintendent of Police between 09-00 hours on 
Sunday, the 18th day of May 1919, and 17-00 hours on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of May 1919. 

(3) From and including Wednesday, the 2Ist day 
of May 1919, it shall be an offence against Martial Law 
for any person to harbour or assist in any way an Afghan 
subject not in possession of a certificate signed by me 
or on my behalf. 

And I further declare that should any person know of 
the existence of any unregistered Afghan subject in 
the Area under my Command and fail to report such 
knowledge to the Superintendent of Police immediately, 
such person shal] be deemed to have contravened Martial 
Law and be dealt with accordingly. 


B. M. Hynes, Lrevt.-Cot., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quaRters, Circuit House, 
AMRITSAR : 


May 14th, 1919. 


No. 17, 


Waereas by Martial Law Order No. 1 of 25th April 
1919, I warned the public that in the district under my 
Command known as Amritsar City no person otber than 
a European or a person in possession of a Military permit 
signed by me or on my behalf would be permitted to 
leave his or her house or compound or the building in 
which he'or she may be between 22-00 hours each 
evening until 05-00 hours the following morning : 

Now THEREFORE by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law, I order that these hours be changed 
to 22-30 hours each evening until 04-00 hours the next 
morning, that is to say :— 

During these prohibited hours 22-30 hours each evening 
until 04-00 hours the next morning no person other 
than those exempted above will be permitted to use the 
streets or roads, and any person found disobeying this 
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order will be arrested, and, if any attempt is made to 
evade or resist arrest, that person wilbbe liable to be shot. 


B. M. Hynss, Lirut-Cot., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, CrRcuIT Howse, 
Amnitsak : 


May 16th, 1919. 


No. 18. 


-Wuereas I have reason to believe that food-stuffs 
are not coming into Amritsar City because the country 
people are afraid that their carts, ekkas, or asses are 
liable to be commandeered by the military : 

I wEREBY make it known to all concerned that no 
carts, ekkas, or asses engaged in bringing food-stuffs in 
Amritsar City will be commandeered for Military or 
any other purposes. 

FurtHermore I hereby declare that should it be 
my intention in the future to commandcer any of the 
above-mentioned carts, ekkas, or asses I will give 48 
hours’ clear notice of my intention to do so. 


B. M. Hynes, Lrevr.-Cot., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quarters, Crrcurr Hovss, 
AMRITSAR : 


« May 16th, 1919. 


No. 19. 


Wuereas I have reason to believe that the people 
of Amritsar City are suffering inconvenience on account 
of not being able to go out and procure Medical Aid 
for the Sick between the prohibited hours of 22-30 hours 
each evening to 04-00 hours the next morning : 

Now THEREFORE by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law, I make the following Orders :— 

Should Medical Aid be necessary in any house, building 
or compound between the prohibited hours of 22°30 
and 04-00 hours, one person and one only from the said 
house, building or compound will proceed to the Kotwali 
or nearest Police picquet. On arrival at the Kotwali 
or Police picquet the said person will be accompanied 
by a Police constable to obtain Medical Aid; when 
this has been done the said person will proceed back 
to his house building or compound and remain there 
until 04-00 hours. 


B. M. Hynes, Lrevr.-Cot., 
Commanding Amritsar Area, 


Heap-quarrers, Crrcurt Houses, 
AMRITSAR : 


May 16th, 1919. 


: No. 20. 


Wnaerzeas the behaviour of the people in the Area under 
my Command renders it possible to modify or annal 
various Martial Law Orders which from time to time 
I deemed necessary to issue in the interests of public 
safety : 

Now THEREFORE I make the following Orders :— 

1. Martial Law Order No. 8 of April 24th, 1919, is 
cancelled from this hour. 

2. Martial Law Order No. 13 of April 24th, 1919, 
is modified, so that all pedal-driven cycles, with the ex- 
ception of those actually required by the Military and 
Civi] Authorities, will be returned to owners on applica- 


tion to the Tehsildar. 
no longer necessary. 


Certificates of exemption are 


B. M. Hynes, Lirvrt.-Cor., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quarters, Circuit House, 
AMRITSAR. 


May 19th, 1919. 


No. 21. 


WHEREAS owing to the improved situation I no longer 
consider the fixing of Nirik Rates for Food-stuffs essential, 
I order that the said Nirik Rates be abolished with effect 
from 00-00 hours on Wednesday, May 21st, 1919. 

Shop-keepers and merchants however, are warned that 
the prices of food-stufis will be carefully watched for 
the protection of the poor and the benefit of trade and 
should this concession be taken advantage of, fixed 
prices will be immediately re-imposed. 

It is hoped that under this Order wheat will be freely 
brought into the city from the surrounding district. 
There is no present intention of commandeering stocks 
of any food-stufis. : 

In announcing these relaxations of Martial Law Orders 
I warn ‘all concerned that these concessions must not 
be misinterpreted as a sign of the weakening of Martial 
Law which will still be applied with all swiftness and 
severity against those engaged in seditious propaganda 
or in attempting to aid the King’s Eneinies. 


B. M. Hynes, Lrevt.-Cor., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Heap-quarters, Crrcurr Hovss, 
AMRITSAR : 


May 19th, 1919. 


No. 22. 


Waergas the behaviour of the people in the Area 
under my Command renders it possible to modify andor 
annal various Martial) Law Orders, and whereas in my 
opinion the Curfew restrictions will make it practically 
impossible for Mohammadans to conduct the proper 
observance of the Ramzan: 

Now THEREFORE I make the following Orders :— 

1, Martial Law Order No. 17 of the 16th day of May 
1919 is cancelled from this hour. Which is to say that 
the people may move in the City by night at all hour 
without hindrance. 

2. The playing of bands and of musical instruments 
and drums of all and every description is absolutely for- 
bidden between the hours of 23-30 each evening until 
04-00 hours the following morning. 

AnD I WARN ALL CONCERNED that any disobedience 
of this Order will result in prompt and severe punishment 
under Martial Law. 


Area affected. 


That portion of the Area under my Command known 
as the City the Civil Lines and Cantonments. 


W. F. Norts, Lirvut.-Cor., THz Hox., 
Commanding Amritsar Arca. 
HeEap-quarters, Crrcuir House, 
AMRITSAR : 
May * 3rd, 1919, 
No. 23. 


Wnereas by Martial Law Notice No. 21, I abolished 
Nirik rates for food-stuffs, with effect from 00-00 hours 
on Wednesday, May 2lst, 1919; 
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“Mr. Mies Irnvina, 


De 


AND WHEREAS by tho said notice I warned shop- 
keepers and merchants that should this concession be 
taken advantago of, fixed prices would be immediately 
reimposed ; 

Awnp wHeEREAS I now hear that high prices are being 
charged for Salt and Milk: 

Now 1HEREFORE by virtue of the powers vested in 
mo by Martial Law, I order that after 00-00 hours on 
Wednesday, the 28th day of May 1919, it shall bo in 
contravention of Martial Law to charge or attempt to 
charge more than the prices set forth hereunder : 


Sart for 14 seers, not more than 1 Rupee. 

MiuK (Cow per gadvi of 21 chataks) per secr, not 
more than annas 4, 

Miix (Buffalo per gadvi of 21 chataks) per acer, 
not more than annas 4, pies 6. 

MitK (Boiled per gadvi of 21 chataks) per scer, 
not moro than annas 5. 

Anp I neEREBY give notice that such prices shall 
be considered to be a maximum, and it shall be no offence 
to sell either Milk or Salt at a cheaper rate. 

AND I FURTHER ORDER that it shall be in contravention 
of Martial Law for any person who is a vender of Salt 
or Milk :-— 

(1) To refuse to sell Salt or Milk when in possession of 
such articles and requested to do so. 

(2) To adultecrate Milk. 


W. F. Nortn, Lrevt.-Cor., Tre Hon., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


He: AD- foe ARTERS, Circuit Hotss, 
AMRITSAR : 
May 27th, 1919. 


No. 24. 


Wnersas it has been brought to my notice that during 
the last few days false rumours have been spread in the 
City of Amritsar to the effect that :— 

(1) A tax is being levied on all cattle and dogs, and 

(2) That at Amritsar all grain is being confiscated 
and stored in the Fort, all of which is untrue and known 
to be untrue by the inhabitants of Amritsar : 

Now THEREFORE to mark my displeasure at these 
false rumours, I hereby cancel my order No. 22 of May 
23rd 1919, and hereby make orders as follows :— 

Wnerras in my opinion the Curfew restrictions will 
make it impossible for Muhammadans to conduct. the 
proper observance of the Fast of Ramzan : 

Now THEREFORE of my great favour I make tho follow- 
ing concession :— 

(1) Martial Law Order No. 22 of May 23rd is cancelled. 

(2) Martial Law Order No. 17 of May 16th, 1919, is 
varied as follows :— 

Which is to say that :— 

From the first day of the Fast of Ramzan until the end 
of the Fast or until further notice the people of Amritsar 
may move in tho City at all hours without hindrance. 

(3) The playing of bands and of musical instruments 
of all and every description is absolutely forbidden 
between the hours of 22°30 hours each evening until 
04:00 hours the following morning. 

AND I WARN ALI. CONCERNED that any disobedience of 
this Order will result in prompt and severe punishment 
under Martial Law. 


W. F. Nortu, Lrevt.-Cou., THE Hon., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


Hean-quarters, Crrcvit Horsr, 
AMRITSAR 
May 28th, 1919. 


No. 25. 


Wnerras I find that Cloth Merchants in tho Area 
under my Command are charging a high price for cheap 
cotton cloth, known as “ Standard ”’ Cloth ; 


VOL, IIT 


(Continued, 


AND wnerras I warned all concerned, that prices 
would be watched for the benefit of the poor, under my 
Command, 

Now Tnrrerorr, by virtue of the powers vested in 
me by Martial Law, I order the Cloth Merchants named 
below to Stock anp sFix Standard Cloth, from 06-00 
hours on Saturday, the 7th day of June 1919, at tho 
price of Annas Six (6) Pies Nine (9) per yard, which will 
leave a reasonable profit to the seller. 

AND FURTHER, it shall be deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law if more than twelve (12) yards are sold to 
any one purchaser, or if any person, having purchased 
such Cloth from one of the Merchants referred to, re-sells 
it. 

1. B. Darbara Singh Gurba- Hall Bazar. 
khish Singh . c 
2. L. Mool Chand Bazaz . 
3. L. Jai Narain Kansh Ram 
4. M. Nabi Bukhsh, Tailor 
5. L. Hem Raj Nand Lall . 
6. Bhagat Ram Pa Kishen 
7. L. Relu Mal Bishen Dass 


Kamani Dewari. 
” ” 
Katra Jaimal Singh. 


” . ” 
Koocha Karmon. 
Near Octroi Cfiice. 


8. L. Gulchu Mal Chaudhri. Karmon Deori. 

9. L. Sunder Mal Narain Daa PY ss 

10. L. Bhagat Ram = Khushi 
Ram ” ” 

11. L. Wasoo Mal Panna Mal s aa 

12. L. Bishen Dass Ram Dass > ae 

13. L. Ram Chand Ram Lall . if o 

14. L. Jawanda Mal Bishen 3 ry 
Dass. . . . 

15. L. Devi Dass Chopra Katra Ahluwalian, 

16. L. Gokal Chand Sat Pal . Bazar Gokal Chand. 


17. Fatteh Chand Mangoo Mal 


18. L. Mchraj Mal Bari Nath. Bazar Saboonian. 


19. Nand Lal Bela Singh . Guru Bazar. 
20. Chaudri Gobind Rams. aS op 
21. L. Dhani Ram Bazaz . Chauk Darbar Sahib. 


22. Ganesh Dass Nand Kishore oy oS 6 
23. L. Ganga Ram Gobind be 
Ram. . . 
24, L, Radha Kishen Sethi 5 
25. B. Mota Singh S 
26. Sham Das Lal Chand 
27. M. Wali Muhammad 3 Bs 
28. L. Panna Lall Chauk Passian. 
29. Haji Naneck Nabi Bakhsh Katra Bagh Singh. 
30. M. Inayat Khoja Sweeper Gate. + 
Anp I-warn the above Merchants, that any disobedience 
of theso orders will be strictly dealt with under Martial 
Law. 


Nimak Mandi. 


Katra Sofaid. 


W. F. Norra, Lievr.-Cot., Tae Hon., 
Commanding Amritsar Area. 


HEApD-QuaRTERS, Crrcuywr House, 
AMRITSAR: 


June 5th, 1919. 


No. 26. 


Wuereas by Martial Law order No. 21 of 19th May 
1919, I stated that Nirik Rates would be abolished, 
and that prices of Food-stuffs would be watched for the 
benefit of the Poor under my Command, 

AND WHEREAS I now find that the Sugar Merchants 
under my Command are charging oxorbitant prices for 
Sugar. 

Now, therefore, to show my displeasure and to punish 
thg Sugar Merchants under my Command, I, therefore, 
by virtue of the powers vested in me by Martial Law, 
make the following order, that is to say :— 

From 07-00 hours on Sunday, June 8th, 1919, and until 
further notice it shall be a contravention of Martial Law 
for any dealer or other person in the Area under my 
Command to charge or attempt to charge more than 
the prices shown below :— 

Suaar (Khand) 2 seers 4 chattacks for 1 Rupeo. 
Misr 2 seers 2 chattacks, for 1 Rupee. 
25 
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AND any person found guilty of contravening this 
order will be severely punished. 


W. F. Norra, Lrevr.-Cor., THe Hon., 
Commanding Amritsar Area 


HeEapD-QuarRTERs, Crrcuit Hovse, 
AMRITSAR: 


June 7th, 1919. 
07°30 hours. 


No. 27. 


Wuereas it has been brought to my notice that exhor- 
bitant prices are being charged for Ice. 

Anp Wuenreas this has incurred my great displeasure : 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the powers vested in me 
by Martial Law, I make the following orders :— 

Wholesale. After 07°00 hours on Monday, June 
9th, 1919, Ice shall be manufactured and sold by Ice 
Merchants in the Area under my Command at a price 
not exceeding Re. 1-8 per maund, and not less than one 
maund shall be sold at this price. 


Retail. Ice shall be purchased and sold by retail 
Ice dealers in the Area under my Command at the follow- 
ing prices :— 

It shall be purchased at the rate of Re. 1-8 per mavnd 
from the Ice Merchants, and shall be sold by the Retail 
Dealers at the price of Rs. 2-8 per maund to the public. 
That is to say, not more than 1 anna is to be charged 
for 1 seer of Ice. 

And I warn all those concerned, that should any 
Merchant or dealer refuse to sell Ice at these prices, or 
should any retail dealers in Ice refuse to buy Ice for the 
purpose of reselling it to the Public then it shall be deemed 
a contravention of Martial Law. 

And any disobedience of these orders will be strictly 
dealt with under Martial Law. 


W. F. Norra, Lrevt.-Cor., THE Hox., 
Commanding Amritsar Arca. 


Heap-quarters, Circuit Hovsr, 
AMRITSAR ! 


June 8th, 1919. 
10:00 hours. 


Mr. R. PLOMER, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


OrpeERs were received on the evening of 9th April 
1919 for the arrest and deportation of Doctors Kitchlew 
and Satyapal. The Deputy Commissiones-sent for them 
on the morning of 10th April 1919, to his house, from 
where they left in motors for Dharamsala at about 
10-30 a.M., with an escort in charge of Mr. Rehill,Super- 
intendent of Police. By about 11 a.m., the news of 
the arrests became known in the city, and ardent followers 
of the deportees went round urging the people to close 
their shops and assemble in the Aitchison Park with 
the intention of proceeding to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house and demanding their release. 

As it was expected that the arrest of Dra. Kitchlew 
and Satyapal would cause a certain amount of excite- 
ment, it had been previously arranged at a meeting 
held at the Deputy Commissioner's bungalow the night 
before that the Officer Commanding the Station, would 
have a force of British Infantry and some mounted 
men from the Ammunition Column in the Rambagh, 
with which he was to hold the Railway Foot Bridge, 
the Railway Over Bridge and the Hospital Level Crossing, 
while the Police Lines Level Crossing was to he held 
by the Police, in order to prevent Inrge mobs from 
entering the Civil Lines and trying to overawe the autho- 
tities. There was also an armed Police Reserve of 75 
men at the City Kotwali under the orders of Khan 
Sahib Ahmad Jan. Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and the City Inspector besides the men in the four 
divisions. 

At about 11-30 a.m., the City Inspector informed 
me by telephone, that crowds were proceeding to the 
Aitchison Park. I immedictely informed the Deputy 
Commissioner at the Kutchery, and while there I received 
@ second message to the effect that the mobs were being 
led by Ratto and Bugga, Kitchlew’s Lieutenants and 
intended going to the Deputy Commissioner's bunglow 
to demand the release of Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

As arranged I immediately galloped to the Rambagh 
to inform the Officer Commanding Troops, who was out 
posting mounted picquets at the points he was to hold, 
and eventually I found him at the Railway Station. 
Leaving Officer Commanding Troops with his infantry 
in the Rambagh, I went on to the Police Lines where 
I had a spare armed Reserve of 25 men and a few 
mounted Police with whom I hurried to the Railway 
Foot Bridge an1 intercepted the mob which at this 
point consisted of several thousands and was in posses- 
sion uf the Foot Bridge, the Railway Lines and thoe.rond 
near Madan’s shop. The mounted picquet of the column 


was stoned by the mob and had fallen back to the cross 
roads further down and had already fired on the mob, 
when I arrived. The mob fell back to the Foot Bridge 
with the Police facing them with bayonets fixed and 
at the ready position, when some members of the loc»! 
Rar rushed forward and asked me not to fire and that 
they would take the mob back to the city. I agreed 
to this. The mob was induced to retire by these gentle- 
men and by the time the Infantry arrived, the Foot 
Bridge and tho Railway Line were practically clear of 
it. Tho Foot and Over Bridges were immediately taken 
over by tho Military and the Hospital Crossing by the 
Police picquet. In the meanwhile a mob had entered 
the Railway goods yard and assaulted Mr. Bennett, the 
Station Superintendent, who had a very narrow escipe. 
Guard Robinson who was in the yard was less fortunate 
and was overtaken and beaten to death with lathis. 

Another large crowd attacked the Telegraph office 
from two sides and smashed the telephone switch Loard 
to bits, destroyed tho furniture in the Telegraph Master's 
quarters, Mr. Pinto, the Telegraph Master, was seized 
and was being dragged out of his bed room, when he 
was rescued by two men ofthe 54th Sikhs (Muhammadans) 
a small party of whom had been sent from the Railway 
Station to protect the Telegraph Office. About. this 
time Sergeant Rowlands, Electrician, who was on hi~ 
way on foot to the Municipal Power House from the 
Fort, was chased, overtaken and beaten to death near 
the Rego Bridge. 

Another mob of some thousands made a determined 
attempt to cross into Civil Lines by the Railway Over 
Bridge and began stoning tho Infantry picquet holding 
it. It was evontually fired on by order of the District 
Magistrate, dispersed and driven into the city. About 
this time columns of smoke began to rise in: the city 
close to Hall Gate and it bocame evident that the mob 
thwarted in its attempt to burn and pil'age the Civil 
Lines had begun to wreck its vengeance on British Banks 
and Christian religious buildings inside the city and to 
murder every Britisher they came across. 

Fortunately about 2 p.m. a train with 270 Gurkhas 
on board arrived from Jullundur side. The men were 
immediately detrained. armed and made use of to protect 
the Railway Station and Civil Lines from any further 
attack. 

Later on in the evening troops arrived from Jullundar 
and Lahore. About midnight a strong force of Military 
entered the city by the Rambagh Cate and Hal! Cate 
under my guidance and went as far as the City Kotwal 
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and returned to Military Headquarters at the Railway 
Station, bringing back Messrs. Thompson and Ross of 
the Chartered Bank, Jarman, Municipal Engineer, and 
Sorgoant Parsonage, Supply and Transport, all of whom 
had taken refuge at the Kotwali and also tho charred 
remains of Messrs. Stewart and Scott of the National 
Bank and Thompson of the Alliance Bank. 

Tho European women and children from the Civil 
Lines and the Cantonment had all boon conveyed to 
the Fort by evening. 

On Ith April 1919, there was a harlal in the city. 
The bodies of Hindus and Mul:ammadans, eight in 
number killed the da vo taken out in 
procession by the Sultanwind Gate for burial and eroma- 
tion. 

The Military marched into the city at night. 


On 12th April 1919, there was a hartal as usual. Tho 
Military marched into the city by Sultanwind Gate to 
the Kotwali. General Dyer and Mr. Donald, Doputy 
Inspector-General of Police, were present. Bugga and 
Dina Nath and some others wore arrested. 


In the evening a protest moeting was held in the 
Hindu Sabha High School demanding the rolease of the 
deportevs. 

On 13th April 1919, the hartal was-continued. During- 
the day the General Officer Commanding accompanied 
by an armed force had a proclamation made in important 
parts of th.- city that no public meeting would be per- 
mitted and if held would be dispersed by the Military. 
The same afternoon a meeting was held in Jallawalian 
Bagh, in spite of the proclamation and was dispersed 
by tio Goneral Ofticer Commanding by rifle fire. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. Rehill and I were 
prosent. After tho General Officer Commanding’s pro- 
clamation one Guran Ditta, Bania and Balo, Halwai, 
went round with an empty korosene tin announcing that 
the meoting in Jallawalian Bagh would bo held that 
same ovening. 

On 14th April 1919, the shops still remained closed. 

On 15th April 1919, the General Officer Commanding 
held a meeting of the leading citizons in the Town Hall 
Library and with their holp the shops were opened the 


sume day. : 


Mr. J. F. REHILL, Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


1. Drs. Kitchlew and Satya Pal were arrested on tho 
morning of the 10th April and removed under escort, 
from Amritsar, at about 10-30 a.m. At about 11 a.m. 
crowds began to collect at the Aitchison Park with the 
expressed intention to marching to the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s bungalow. A large mob was checked at the 
Railway foot bridge by one reserve of Police and a 
mounted picquet, which was forced to fire on the crowd. 
Another large crowd attacked the Telegraph Office, 
wrecked the instruments, and assaulted the Telegraph 


Master, who was only saved from death by two Muham- - 


madans of the 54th Sikhs. In the meanwhile a mob 
entered the Goods Yard, assaulted Mr. Bennett, the 
Station Superintendent, and beat Guard Robinson to 
death, About this time, Sergeant Rowlands, who was 
walking from the Fort to the Municipal Power House, 
was beaten tu death near the Rego Bridge. 

Another mob of some thousands made a determined 
attempt to cross into Civil Lines by the Railway over- 
bridgo. It was eventually fired on and dispersed. The 
thwarted mob now began to wreck its revengo on Euro- 
peans and British and Christian buildings in the City. 
The National Bank of India was burnt and looted. Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Scott, the Agent and Assistant Agent, 
were murdered. ‘The Chartered Bank was also attacked 
and damaged. Messrs. ‘Thomson and Ross had a narrow 
escape, being rescued by the City Police. The Alliance 
Bank was also rushed by the mob. Mr. T. M. Thom- 
son, tho Agent, was killed and his body burnt. The 
ious Book Society’s Depét and Hall was burnt 
down but the inmates escaped. The Town Hall and 
Sub-Post Office attached to it were fired and the Sub- 
Post Oitices at the Golden Temple, Majith Mandi, and 
Dhab Basti were looted. The Zenana Hospital was 
entered and every cffort made to find and kill Mrs. 
Easdon, the Lady Doctor in charge. She, however, 
escaped. Miss Sherwood, a Mission Lady, was caught 
cycling in the City, ‘and brutally assaulted with shoes 
and sticks, being rescued with difficulty. Outside the 
City the mob burnt down the Indian Christian Church 
and attacked the Girls’ Normal School, where books 
and clothes were burnt. The ladies inside were rescued 
just in time by the Police. 

In addition to all this, the railway line was damaged, 
telegraph wires were cut, and Bhagtanwala Railway 
Station, on the Tarn Taran line, was burnt and looted, 
tho Wator Works and the lives of the European Engi- 
neer and his family there being thus saved. 

Order was restored the same evening. An attempt 
.to hold a meeting in the Jallianwala Bagh, on April 
13th, was dispersed by rifle fire from a party of 50 Indian 
troops under General Dyer. Tho mob suffered severe 

» 


casualties and the situation has since been uneventful. 

2. Police arranyements——T'o cope with any situation 
which might arise, it was arranged that the level cross- 
ing near the Police Lines and near the Hospital should 
be held by: parties of armed Police, while the Railway 
over-bridge was to be held by the Military. In addi- 
tion to this, three armed reserves were concentrated at 
the Kotwali to deal with any disturbance in the City. 
All remaining Police were kept in readiness at their 
usual posts. 

Police protection for the Telegraph Office and Banks 
was not arranged for before 10th April 1919, as it was 
not expected that any real necessity for such protection 
would arise. Guards were provided for the Banks on 
the 6th April when the most rigorous of the hartals was 
in progress, but these guards were found to be unneces- 
sary. Henco for the 10th when no hartal had been 
declared and in the absence of any special information 
warranting such very special precautions, guards on 
the Banks did not appear to be called for when the 
trouble arose, and it arose very suddenly. Police re- 
serves from the Kotwali marched to the three Banks 
and in one case afforded protection to the two Europeans 
in the building. : 

3. Allempls to tamper with Police—No attempts were 
made to seduce any member of the Police force from 
his allegiance. 

4. Conduct of the Police Force.—The discipline of the 
constabulary was satisfactory under very trying circums- 
tances and their attitude and gencral efficiency was 
good. 

At Balarwal, the inhabitants which include a consider- 
able number of Mehtams conspired to commit dacoities, 
taking advantages of the riots in Amritsar. They were, 
however, frustrated in their designs. The inhabitants of 
the 4 villages, Gumanpur, Basarke, Khapar Kheri and 
Wadali-Guru, took a prominent part in the offences on 
the Railway line which occurred on 10th April 1919, 
cutting the telegraph wires on the main line, derailing 
trains and looting goods waggons. , Seventy-five persons 
from these 4 villages were arrested for such offences. 
The remainder of the inhabitants made no attempt to 
prevent these outrages and made no report to the Police 
Station. During the subsequent investigations the resi- 
dents of these villages attempted to spoil the cases 
against accused and in fact succeeded in suppressing a 
considerable amount of evidence. 

The villagers of Jarmastpur, Gorkha, Bhogga and 
Chotala, took part in the plot to attack the Tarn Taran 
Tahsil, almost every family providing one or two of its 
members for the enterprise. No report was made at 
the Police Station. In the investigations which followed 
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the inhabitants of these villages showed that their sym- 
pathies were not on the side of Government and greatly 
obstructed the collection of evidence. 

5. Police work under Martial Law.—The co-operation 
of the Police with the Military during the period of 
Martial Law was most satisfactory. Cases were much 
more quickly heard and decided than under the ordi- 
nary procedure and Police work was much simplified by 
the lower standard of evidence necessary in military 
courts. No special difficulties were observed in investi- 
gating cases under the new conditions. 

Only one case of bribery against a Police Officer, was 
challaned from this district, in -which a Head Constable 
was convicted to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment for 


accepting moncy from an accused with a view to assist- 
ing in his release. No anonymous petition amongst 
those on which action was taken was found to be based 
on fact, the whole of the accusations against the Police 
being false. 

6. It has not been possible to state the amount of 
property stolen and recovered in many of the cases 
tried undor Martial Law, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the offences were committed. 

7. Instances of misconduct on the part of the Police.— 
The case of bribery against the Head Constable has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 5.1 have no 
other instances to give of Police Officers who have failed 
in their duty, or misconducted themselves. 


Mr. R. B. BECKETT, I.C.8., Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar. 


Arrived at Hall Bridge when crowd had reached the 
top of the ascent ; there was picket of 4 mounted men, 2 
with rifles and 2 with swords. Ordered crowd to go back. 
Told Non-Commissioned Officer to usc any measures 


to stop them. Driven back to New Court Road and 
showered with bricks. Thinks one shot was fired on the 
way down from the bridge. It had no effect. Will des- 
cribe the demeanour of the crowd. 


Mr. CONNOR, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Amritsar. 


When I reached the Circuit House, which must have 
been at 1 p.vt., I heard the roar of the mob and two shots 
being fired. When I reached the Hargobind Buildings 


at the corner of the Mission compound (where the Queen's © 


Road from Railway Station to Ram Bagh intersects the 
New Court Road) I,came upon a small body of mounted 
troops retiring at the trot being chased by a me’ who 
were pelting them with stones. Some of these stones 
wero formidable ones and had apparently been picked up 
from the railway track. 

These troops consisted of a British sorgcant and three 
British soldiers of the 12th Ammunition Column and 3 
or 4 Indian sowars of the same column. Tho latter did 
not seem to have even sticks Licutonant Dickie of tho 
Followers was in coumand and his position was des- 
perate. He shouted to me for reinforcements. His 
troops stopped their horses on secing me come up from 
the opposite direction and the mob continued to throw 
stones and advance. I called out to Lieutenant Dickie 
that the mob should not have been allowed to cross the 
railway line, and that it was left to him to fire on them if 
necessary. On this two British soldiers (whose names 
1 ascortained later are Gunners Fordham and Burkins) 
with remarkable promptitude dismoun‘cd and opened 
firo with a carbine and pistol from behind culverts on the 
advancing mob which was at the time in front of Madan’s 
shop and some three men fell wounded. Licutenant 
Dickie and I then rode up to the wounded—Licutenant 


Dickie to a man near Madan’s door and I to the foot of 
the road bridge near Gagar Mal’s Dharmsala.  Brick- 
bats were thrown at me from the top of the Hargobind 
Buildings and I looked up and saw three Babu girls 
only in the balcony. We were grected with shouts * We 
want Satyapal and Kitchlew.” The mounted troops 
followed us and I heard shouts from the mob addressed 
to the Indian sowars ‘‘ Brothers, do not take sides aguinst 
us.”” 

The group of men I went up to demanded the immediate 
release of Satyapal and Kitchleow. There was a wounded 
man with them and I told the men to take him to the 
hospital. One of the group addressed me most violently 
saying they had given their blood and money and had 
beer promised self-government, but were being given 
bullets instead. He spoke in Urdu, but used the English 
words self-government. The man secined to belong to 
the class that had given neither money nor blood. I 
informed them that when they stoned armed British 
troops and forcibly pushed them back they must. have 
known they would sooner or later be fired on. One man 
then came forward and struck his chest and defiantly said 
in Urdu: “If our Satyapal and Kitchlew are not returned 
to us immediately we are ready to die.” One Khatri 
lad was absolutely rabid. On secing the men becoming 
violent I returned to where the mounted troops were, 
t.e., near Madan’s door. 


Captain J. W. MASSEY, Odicer Commanding, Amritsar. 


Narrating the occurrences at the commencement of the 
Riots at Amritsar. 

At sbout 8-30 p.m. on the night of the 9th April, I 
received « tclephone messrgo from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner (Mr. Miles Irving), osking me to c«ll at his house 
at 9pm. On my orrivel there, I found Mr. Miles Irving, 
Licutensnt-Colone! Smith, I.M.S., Mr. Kehill, Superin- 
tendent of Police, ond Mr. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police. I wes then informed thet orders h-d been 
issued for the srrest of Drs. Kitchlew and Sztyapel. 
It was decided that these men should be invited,to the 
Deputy Commivsioner’s house, be srrested there end 
conveyed by the Superintendent of Police to Dharmsals. 
It struck me that it wos not sdvissble thet these men be 
taken without on edequate cscort so I suggested that 
two motor cers should be used and 6 British escort should 
be found. Yo camouflege this, I suggested that tho 
escort should -be in plain clothes and proceed as though 


they were » shooting party. Arrangements were made 
to procure the necessary motor cars, and civilian clothes 
found for the men. I informed the Deputy Commissioner 
thet os a precautioncry measure I would have 50 mounted 
men from No. 12 Ammunition Column, armed with lances, 
swords and rifles, end 2 officers nnd 40 men of the Ist 
G. B. Somerset Light Infantry at the Rembogh Gardens, 
in case a rescuing party might be sent out by the organisers 
of the “‘hartal.” The Somerset Light Infantry would 
be ordinarily on a route merch, marching from Canton- 
ments vid New Court Road towards the station, from there 
on to Rambagh Gardens, and would errive elong the Mell 
at his house st about the time when the arrest was to 
tke place, so that at the time of the srrest, if the said 
Drs. Kitchlew end Satyapel hed brought their friends 
or & rescue party were at hand, that I should surround 
his bungalow and arrest anybody attempting 4 
rescue. 
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Captain J. W. Massey. 


(Continued. 


At 6-0 a.m. on the morning of the 10th, I had arranged 
with Captain Botting, Commanding No, 12 Ammuni- 
tion Column, to meke a tour of tho positions that I 
considered should be held. This was carried out and 
we proceeded to the Fort, where I informed the Officer 
Commanding of the ‘tion, and instructed him to 
get his guns into position, and to be prepared to receive 
women end children should the necessity arise. I slso 
instructed him to place a Maxim Gun to command the 
roud from the Rego Bridge to the Fort, with the instrue- 
tions that should trouble arise he was not to 
hesitate to open fire if he saw large crowds of men com- 
ing from the gstes of the in @ threatening attitude 
towards the Fort, Railway »tion, or the Horse Fair 
Ground. 

At 9-45 on the morning of the 10th, I left the Ceanton- 
ments and rode down the Mall to the Rambeagh Gardens 
to mect the party of the Somerset Light Infantry who 
were on the route march. On passing the Deputy Com- 
missioncr’s house I noticed there were only two Gharries, 
end there were no other persons about. I rode on to the 
Rembegh Gardens, met the Somerset Light Infantry 
at our pre-arranged place end brought them on towards 
the Deputy Commissioncr’s house, end helted them in 
the shade near the Sessions Court House. I then went 
to the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow, where I was 
informed that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal had arrived 
znd had been arrested and they were waiting for the 
second motor car to turn up. This car was lent by Mr. 
J. F. Preston, Skin Merchant of Amritsar, which wes 
unavoidably detined in the city procuring petrol. It 
eventually turned up end the pxrty proceeded to Dharm- 
sole at about 11-0 hours, The party passed me on the 
road. I immediately marched back with my men to 
the Rambegh Gerdens which I had errenged with the 
Deputy Commissioner to make my Heedquerters. Be- 
tore entering the Rambegh I saw the mounted men of 
No. 12 Ammunition Column coming along the Mall as 
pro-wrranged by me with Captein Botting. On our 
arrivel et the rendezvous I decided to place the mounted 
men as picquets end to rest the Infentry who were find- 
ing one picquct at the Well Post on the Mall. Captain 
Botting end I took 25 mon of the Ammunition Column 
and placed picquets over (1) the level crossing in front 
of Reumbagh Gate, (2) road bridge to Hall Gate and (3) 
Rego Bridge. We then proceeded to the Station where 
I ordered the Indien officer (Jemedar Zardad Khen) 
belonging to the 54th Sikhs (who was sent from Jullundur 
as Railway Station Guird) to take 1 Naik and 6 men to 
the Foot Bridge overlooking the Telegraph Office. I 
then went to see the Station Superintendent in his office. 
While I wes there Mr. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, came to me and informed me that crowds of 
men were coming out of the city, and were going to make 
a demonstration at the Deputy Commissioner’s bungelow 
or the Kutcheri. I immediately loft the Stetion Superin- 
tendent’s office and went to the Railway Guard, where 
T met the Indian Officer, Zerdad Khan, who wes in charge 
of them, and ordered him to turn his men out at once, 
and his orders were to protect the Railway Stetion as 
woll ws looking efter the Government Telegraph Office. 
I then went out of the station with Captain Botting, 
and we mounted our horses, with the intention of riding 
down Cooper Rood to my reserves in the Rambagh. 
When I had mounted I sow the picquet at the over- 
bridge (Hall Gate Entrance), being driven back, ond 
what wppesred to me Mr. Beckett, Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner, waving his hands to keep the crowd 
back. I could sco the crowd breaking through, so I 
decided to ride down the parellel road, pass the Circuit 
House, across the Golf Course to the Rambagh to join 
my force. When I arrived there I found that a party 
from the reserve of my mounted men were token in charge 
by Lieutenant Dickie, who had been informed that o 
crowd was breaking over the overhead bridge end went 
to the support of the overbridge and the Railway Stetion. 
This officer’s initistive. undoubtedly checked the mob 
from getting beyond the crossing of Cooper Road end 
the Civil Lines, as when he saw the situation he gave 


orders to fire on the crowd, which undoubtedly stopped 
them from proceeding up the Civil Lines. On my arrival 
at the Rambagh I met 2nd-Licutenant Brown in charge 
of a party of Somerset Light Infantry marching to the 
Station, as my mounted men hod gone to the support 
of the Railway Station and overbridge picquets. I 
immediately countermerched them up the Mall towards 
the Deputy Commissioner’s bungelow end Kutcheri 
where I anticipated » demonstration was likely to take 
place, from tho informetion reccived from Mr. Plomer, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

On proceeding up the Mall towards the Kutcheri, 
I sew no crowds bre:-king over the Golf Course towards 
the Deputy Commissioner’s house, or proceeding along 
the New Court Road towards the Kutcheri, I left a 
party at the Deputy Commissioner’s house with instrue- 
tions to guard same and the Mell down .towards the 
Rambegh. With the remainder of my force I proceeded 
to the Kutcheri. On my,arrivel there I found thet the 
mob had made no progress in that direction, so I ordered 
2nd-Licutenant Brown to procced with all haste, if 
necesssry commandeering tongas and tum-tums on the 
New Court Road to take his men to the support of the 
picquets in and near the Railway Station with orders 
he was to stop the mob from advancing towards the 
Kutcheri. I then proceeded to my station at the Quarter 
Guard of the British Infantry Barracks in Cantonments. 
On my way there I saw that the Lines of the Followers 
Central Depédt, Ammunition Column, and No, 2 Mule 
Depot were quict. On my arrival at the Guard Room 
I telephoned the Fort end ascertained that all was quict 
there. Previous to this I had sent  galloper on, before 
leaving the Rembagh with the message thet a native 
rabble was coming out of the city with the possible inten- 
tion of making a demonstration at the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow or the Kutcheri, and that the men in 
Barracks were to turn out, and take up their positions 

While I was at the Quarter Guard I received » message 
by Mr. Bennett, junr., who rode upon his motor cycle, 
informing me that a perty of 1-9th Curkhss, 260 strong 
but unarmed hed ved at the Reilway Station, on 
their to Peshawar. I then gave orders to detain 
the Gurkhas ond telephoned the Officer Commanding, 
Fort Govindgarh, that I was sending him 100 men to be 
ermed, I then pro.eeded to the Railway Station where 
I met 2nd-Licutenant Brown in command of the Somerset 
Light Infentry, who informed me that he had fired 
on the mob and had driven them back over the Railway 
Line. While I was with 2nd-Licutcnant Brown a party 
of 200 Gurkhas including the 100 armed from the Fort 
errived with Captiin Crampton in command. I imme- 
diately strengthened my picquets then returned to the 
house where the women and children were collected. 

As tho situation was now well in hand I decided to send 
the women and children to the Fort. On my arrival at 
Mr. Jeffrics’ house (where the women and children were) 
I discovered that no trensport had been arranged to 
convey them to the Fort, so I went to Centonments 
with a view to secing Major Hext, to sce if he could assist 
with his A. T. Carts. On my wey I met Mejor Hext 
whom I spoke to on the subject, and we arranged that 
Transport should be supplied to those who required at 
Mr. Jeffries’ bungulow. I then rode on to the Quarter 
Guard of tho British Infantry, end rang up Oflicer Com- 
manding, Fort, end informed him that I was about to 
evacuate the women end children to the Fort, that a 
strong Gurkha Guard wos pleced on the Rego Bridge 
and that the women and children would be coming 
wlong the Rego Bridge Fort Road, and should the natives 
on the Horse Fair Ground attempt to make a demonstra - 
tion or in any wey interfere with the party of women and 
children coming into the Iort, he wes not to hesitate to 
open fire on the obstructing crowd. After I had given 
these instructions, I informed the people at Mr. Jeffries, 
bungalow that the road was quite s#fe and they could 
proceed to the Fort, end those thet had not got the neces- 
ssry transport, could obtain sume from Major Hext. 
New Court Rood and Fort rosd were being patrolled by 
the mounted men of tho Ammunition Column. I 
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Captain J. W. Massry—concluded—L-eutenant-Colonel Henzy Smrru. 


personally saw parties going over the Rego Bridge and 
into the Fort with perfect safety. I then went to tho 
Railway Station and from there on, visited my picquets. 


The situation was well in hand, and I was hoping for 
reinforcements, to arrive at any moment. 


Mr. Kitchin, Commissioner and Mr. Donald, Deputy 
Inspector General of Police from Lshore, arrived et the 
Railway Station in a motor car. I informed them that 
I had received information that Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Scott of the National Bank end Mr. Thompson of the 
Alliance Bank had been murdered in the city, and their 
banks were on fire, and that Sergeant Rowlands and a 
guard had been killed nezr the station, that Mr. Jarman, 
Mr. Thompson and two other Europeans were in tho 
Kotwali. I informed them that I did not consider thet 
I had strong cnough force to make a demonstration in 
the city as well as guarding the Civil Lines and Canton- 
ments, until I was reinforced: that reinforcements 
wero telegraphed for, and that I was owaiting their 
urrival, At about 10-30 p.m., reinforcements arrived 
from Lahore and af 5-15 next morning from Jullundur, 
Major MacDonuld of tho 1-124th Baluchis from Lahore 


took over the command from me. Just before mid- 
night, the relieving forces that arrived entered the city, 
and brought back the refugees from the Kotwali. The 
situation was now quiet. During the early morning of 
the 11th various leading men of the various denominations 
in the city called upon the Officer Commanding, Amrit=ar, 
to obtain concession for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments to bury their dead. 

This was granted and the burials took place. 

On the night of the 11th Brigadier-General Dyer, with 
the Brigade-Major, errived at Amritsar, and took over 
command of the Forces. After an interview he decided 
to enter the city and to ascertiin for himself the exact 
condition.” He found all quiet at the Kotwali and 
that the’ fires at the National Bank and the Town Hull 
were still burning. Brigadier-General Dyer cross-ques- 
tioned the Police and brought several of them back to 
his Headquarters. ” 

On the afternoon of the 10th, the Somerset Light 
Infantry and Ammunition Column fired 73 (seventy- 
three) rounds, casualties reported were 8 or 9 dead, 
wounded unknown. | 


> 


Lieutenant-Colonel HENRY SMITH, C.LE., LM.8., Civil Surgeon of Amritsar. 


The Unrest appeared to commence in carnest when 
the Rowlatt Bill was being dealt with in the Viccroy’s 
Legislative Council. ‘The politicians so grossly mis- 
represented that Bill that they led the people to believe 
that there were almost only threo functions in life—to 
be begotten, to be born and to dio which it did not put 
completely under the control and supervision of the 
Police. This did not merely apply to the male popula- 
tion, the Zonanas were invaded by the same propaganda 
wholesale. 
had nothing real to do with the affair, The poople 
whom high prices of foodstuffs affect most  scriously 
are not “ politically minded.” High prices were, of course, 
used by tho politician to serve their political purposo. 
1 doubt if even Turkish affairs influenced the city Moslem 
as much as on the surfaco it would appear. What 
influenced both Hindu and Moslem was more allied to 
a wavo of Bolshevisin if some of the parties were not 
even in the pay of the Russo-German Bolshevist organiz- 
ation, What facilitated the operations of the 10th of 
April was the fact that the present system adopted 
in Municipal clections necessitates that aspirants for 
seats in the Municipal Council shall canvas for votes, 
Formerly tho ‘ classes” and the masses” were not in 
intimate touch with each other. The present systom 
implies organization. The organization has no scruples 
about employing the headmen of the hooligans of which 
thero are many for purposes of intimidation. Hence 
for April the 10th there was experience of organizing 
tho poorer clements of the city and the hooligans, so that 
it was a comparatively easy matter with the funds at 
tho disposal of the politicians to organizo revolutionary 
mobs. If tho Indian yentlemcn, who give evidence 
be examined on this issue, I have no doubt they will 
support my views. 


2. I observed the development of the change in the 
tempor. of the peoplo from being reasonable to being 
revolutionary. After tho Aartal on the 6th of April 
their mental attitude was to be able only to sce different 
shades of red, so to speak. ‘This docs not apply to all. 
There are many men in Amritsar who disapproved of 
the whole propaganda, but who Iam convinced, were so 
terrorised that they were afraid to bo seen visiting an 
officer's bungalow. ‘Thoso who command the chiefs 
of the hooligans of Amritsar—this requires money—can 
terrorize almost any resident. 


3. The hurtals here on the 30th March and on the 6th 


In my opinion high prices of foodstuffs - 


of April were a masterpiece of organization. I observed 
that the Hindus and Moslems on the 8th and 9th of 
April were drinking out of the same cup, and that the 
Moslem reciprocated by having the Hindu tikka painted 
on his furehoad—Hindu-Moslem unity. I told au 
important official on the 9th of April that in my opinion 
these hartals had nothing to do with religion, but that 
they wero designed and organised by Mr. Gandhi or by 
a revolutionary organization behind him for the purpose 
of developing a little discipline and a revolutionary 
spirit, and that I had no doubt from the great success of 
the hartal on 6th April 1919, that they intended to have 
another hartal at no distant date on which the red fag 
would be heaved up everywhere at tho same time, but 
that the saving of the situation would be in the fact 
that they had developed the revolutionary spirit to such 
an extent that it was certain to get out of hand some- 
where at any monent in which case the whole organiza- 
tion would go astray if dealt with with promptness and 
firmness, and that once it went out of hand I was confident 
that reasoning with theso people would be of no avail— 
that prompt force would be necossary. 

4. As to the affairs of 10th April 1919, they indicated 
a detailed organization of people who had “ wind in the 
head.” The details were local, but the affairs elsewhere 
in the Punjab and in the Bombay Presidency taken 
together with the hartal indicated a Central organization. 
I expressed at the above-mentioned interview that apart 
from the Arya Samaj clement in the villages that the 
villago communities were pot in the movement and that 
it was essentially Arya Samaj and Municipal Moslem. 


_When law and order was thought to be ‘out of time ” 


the zamindar was, as he would be, at all times ready to 
go looting and from such information as I possess if 
Martial Law had not been proclaimed and force used at 
Amritsar on the 13th April 1919, Amritsar City would 
have been looted by the martial Sikh villagers next day 
and would probably have caused a much heavier mortality 
than Martial Law did. 

That the Sikh villagers did not act earlier I explain 
by tho fact that in my opinion the city people did not 
take them into their confidence and that they were then 
not in the organization, as the city poople were afraid of 
them that they would at once go looting and display 
all the vices associated with looting under such 
circumstances, 

I was present at Amritsar throughout this period and 
can give details if required. 
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Burton. 


Mr. F. H. BURTON, Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 


I was Deputy Commissioner of the Amritsar District 
from October 1917 to 19th February 1919, and have 
knowledge of the political and other matters which affected 
the public mind during that period. 

1. Political—A_ District Congress Committee was 
formed in October 1917 in connection with the reform 
scheme ; delegates were sent to the Provincial Conference, 
Lahore, in the same month and in July 1918 the Provincial 
Conference was held at Amritsar, Lala Duni Chand o 
Lahore being President. In December 1918 some 50 
delegates were selected to attend the Congress meeting at 
Delhi, and some 100 persons of different classes proceeded 
from Amritsar for that. purpose. At Delhi the Congress 
was invited to hold its next meeting at Amritsar and a 
reception committce was formed at Amritzar in January 
1919. 

On the 31st January 1919, a mecting of some 1,500 
Mulammadans was held at the Bande Mataram Hall to 
protest. against the handing over of Constantinople to 
Christian States. Resolutions dealing with the annexation 
of the Hely Places and the appointment of Khalifa were 
passed and copies sent to Government. 

On the Sth February 1919, 8 meeting of some 2,000 
citizens of Amritsar was held in the Bande Mataram Hall 
under the auspices of the District Congress Committee to 
protest against the Rowlatt Bill. 

On the 9th February another mecting on the same 
subject and under the auspices of the District Congress 
Committee was held in the Bande Mataram Hall at whieh 
Dr. Gokal Chand Nanrang and Mr, Nanak Chand, Barrister, 
hoth of Lahore, delivered lectures on the Rowlatt Bill. 
One speaker gave as a reason for the Bill that it was in- 
tended to bar soldiers from getting free rations and cloth- 
ing. cte., as on active service when they returned from field 
service. Copies of the resolutions were forwarded to the 
authorities and to the Press, 

2. Economic.—Towards the end of 1918, prices had 
risen very high, and as there was a great deal of wheat 
being kept back from the market in kofhas in tho city, a 
certain amount was compulsorily acquired by Government 
with a view to bringing down prices. Some of this wheat 
was made over to the Municipal Committee for sale in 
their cheap grain shops and the rest was sent to Meso- 
potamia for the troops. These wheat seizures were not 
popular with the merchants who owned the stocl:s. In 
January and February 1919, the price of wheat was less 
than 6 seers the rupee compared with 10 seers in October 
1917. Prices of other grains were proportionately high 
and price of cloth enormous. The poorer classes felt high 
prices severely although during March 1919 the price of 
wheat fell 16 per cent. The picce-goods merchants, ircn- 
mongers and others had in many cases made fortunes out 
of the war, but were disappointed at finding the restric- 
tions on raihvay goods traffic continuing after the armis- 
tice. The hide merchants had been rather badly hit by 
the prohibition on exports of skins. 

3. Special local matters.—(a) Some 26 lakhs were con- 
tributed to the 2nd War Loan and the district: supplied 
some 10.000 recruits to the army during the period. The 
city contributed some 15 Iakhs which was poor in view of 
the wealth of its citizens. As regards recruits, only 51 
came forward from the city during the 6 months of 1918, 
for which we have statistics. There were no complaints 
from the people of Amritsar City in connection with cither 
of these matters. 

(6) In January 1919, the Municipal elections were held. 
The introduction of the ward system and the allotment of 
3 separate seats for Sikhs rendered them of particular 
interest and great excitement prevailed. Thero were 
several bitter fights between opposing candidates and in a 
number of cases young and new candidates got in ousting 
old members of the city who had had seats for years. 
The most bitter contest, however, occurred in one of the 
Sikh wards. Before the elections complaints were made 
that. some of the candidates were using bands of hooligans 
to intimidate voters, and I had to ask the Superintendent 
of Poliee to take some action against theso bands. A 


number of the Hindu candidates standing for different 
wards belonged to one party which came out very success- 
fully at the elections, 


(c) About the end of 1918 the Railway Department 
restricted the issue of platform tickets for mail trains on 
account of the overcrowding of the station which is a 
very small one for a large place like Amritsar. The feeling 
about this appears to have been very great, but was not 
brought into prominence until February 1919 when two 
public mectings were held at which there was some strong 
speaking, On 12th February Dr. Satyapal sent a letter 
to the Railway threatening agitation “the like of which 
you have never witnessed” unless the restrictions were 
removed: a copy of this was sent to the Deputy Com- 
missioner under a covering letter of 13th February and 
on the 15th idem a copy of a telegram to the Lieutenant- 

tovernor, The Deputy Commissioner addressed the 
Railway authorities on 21st February and on 4th March 
received a reply that the question had been settled to the 
satisfaction of the Amritsar public. 


* 
4. Political agitators, (1) Dr. Satf-ud-din Kitehlanwas an 
extremist and home-ruler of pronounced anti-Government 
views. During 1918 he had not much follewing. He 
worked as head of the volunteers to stir up the public in 
connection with the Provincial Conference of July 1918 
and later on his activities were such that in September 
1918 he was given a warning by the Leceal Government. 
There were complaints about Kitchlew’s activities at that 
time and in August. 1918 a shaw! merchant complained to 
me that his son, a boy, was Leing led astray by Kitehlew : 
he wanted his son interned or kept in enstody as he was 
afraid he might commit a crime. Kitchlew appears to 
have gained considerable popularity during tho elections 
and was returned ousting one of the old members. He 
attended the Muhammadan meeting of 31st January, but 
his speech on that occasion was unobjectionable : he also 
attended the mecting on 5th February. Ho presided at 
+ the meeting of 9th February when he made a political 
specch and attended the meetings. called in connection 
with the platform tickets agitation. In February he 
appears to have started the idea of a National Library 
to coach the masses in politics. 


(2) Dr. Satyapal, a member of the Congress party, did 
not. come into prominence until February 1919 up to 
which time he appears to have been moderate. He was 
present at the Congress meeting of 6th February and was 
president of the railway grievance committee which was 
prepared to carry on violent agitation to gain their 
object. : 

(3) Rattan Chand or Ratto now in jail was a member of 
the defunct Shining Club—a seditious club existing in 
1907 which had connection with the notorious political 
agitator Ajit Singh. He took a leading part in organizing 
volunteers and indueing the people to join in the Provincial 
Conference of July 1918. He visited Delhi in connection 
with the Congress meeting in December 1918. 


(4) P. Kotu Mal, who was convicted in the disturb- 
ances, was a prominent member of the Congress party, 
At the meeting of the 9th February to protest against the 
Rowlatt Bill he gave as a reason*for the Bill that it was 
intended to bar soldiers from getting free rations and 
clothing after return from field service. 


Brief note as to tho methods employed to raiso— 
(1) Recruits, 
(2) War Loan, 
in Amritsar district during tho Great War. 


T.— Recruits. 


Amritsar District is a central Manjha portion of the 
Province, is well known for supplying recru ta to tho 
Indian Army. Thero has been a District Recruiting 
office at Amritsar sinco 1893. 

In war time tho progress in reeriitment has been 
marked, The district han supplied about twenty 
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thousand recruits in wartime. Statement At attached 
herewith will show certain details of recruitment. 

Recruiting is in military hends and the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Civil Authorities render neecssary 
help to the Army Depart ment. 

The recruitment in this district has el 
tary end systematic. and the rural clas 
their ordinary profession, and thus there is no oceasion 
to use pressure, nor has compulsion ever Leen ured by 
Civil or Military Authorities in this dis rict. 

In order to givo healthy stimulus to reerniting the 
Deputy Commissioner appointed Recruiting Committees 
for each tahril ond under the Tahsil Committee there 
were appointed Sub-Committees for each zail, who were 
to help in reervitment. There were 16 Zail Sub-Com- 
mittees in Tarn Teran tahsil, 15 in Amritesr tehsil, 12 
in Ajnala, tehsil. 

The Tahsil Committee were to mect twice a month 
end to send its report to the Deputy Commirsioncr onco 
& week as to progress of recruiting and any suggestion 
of improvement. 

The members were mostly non-off: 
help to the local recruiting offic 

The Tahail Committees were eppointed in February 
1918 and later on the Deputy Commissioner appointed 
a district reerniting committee in March 1918 in order 
to co-ordinate the work of Sub-Committees snd 
generally to supervise and advise in reerniting. 
The District Executive Recruiting Committee consisted 
of some officials, but mostly of non-officials. The 
Deputy Commissioner was its President and Lala 
Ganga Ram Wadhwa was its Scerctary. MemLers wero 
added from time to time. Tho Bistrict Committee was 
to mect at Sadr every month. The recruitment was 
encouraged and monthly lists were called regularly 

Tn May 1918 it was thought proper te push on recruit- 
ing by means of lecturing propaganda. There were 16 
meetings held at differcnt centres of the district in this 
connection and were well attended t > by all classes. The 
recruiting quota for cach tahsil and zail were fixed up. 
These meetings were held in May and June 1918. 

Fourteen thousand recruits were required from the 
district for the whole year from April 1918 to April 1919. 
The rough proportion for each tahsil was as below :— 


(1) Amritsar tahsil, excluding Amritsar 


ials and rendered 


City 3 “i : 5,400 

(2) Tarn Taran tahsil 5,300 
(3) Ajnala tahsil 5,300 
ToTaL 14,000 


Thus Amritsar city was rigidly excluded from caleu- 
lation as there was no chance of bond fide recruits coming 
forward from the city proper. 

The recruitment from April 1918 to November 1918 
was 6,126 of which 4,694 were combatants and 1,032 
were non-combatants. 

Very few recruits camo forwsrd from the city propor. 
Jn six months from January to June 1918 there was 51 
recruits, of which combatants were 35 and the rest were 
non-combatants. 

The fact that the system of recruitment was voluntary 
in this district is further illustre ted by the following pre? 
eeduro adopted by the Recruiting Oflice at Amritsar 


(1) Thero was special recruiting staff consisting of 
12 Army pensioners who brought in recruits. 

(2) Special recruiters consisting of leading gentle- 
men of the city and of district who sent ro- 
cruits to be enrolled. 

(3) Reeruiting parties from regiments sent out the 
reernits only for their own regiments. 


A number of recruits came alone to be enrolled. 

The recruits were got mostly from the villages and 
terms of service were stated to them by the recruiters. 
All the recruits were brought before the District Reeruit- 
ing Officer who mede sure that they were willing to serve 


* No reproduced. 


before they were sworn in. Thero was a war bonus of 
Rs. 50 paid to each combatant recruit. 

As regards Amritsar City proper the regiments did 
not desire city men I am told. They preferred zamindar 
classes ag a rule. There was no case of forcible enlist- 
ment in Amritsar Recruiting office. On the other hand, 
& notice was widely circulated in Urdu and Gurmokhi 
that recruitment wes to be voluntary. A copy* of such 
notice received in War League Office is attached here 
with. Both Civil and Military Officers were very parti- 
cular about this point. 

It may be added that thero were branch depéts for 
recruiting at (1) Tarn Taran, (2) Ajnala, (3) Jandiala for 
various units. They were serving as feeders to the main 
office at Amritsar. The enrolment was done in Amritsar 
Recruiting office and all recruits were to fill up the forms 
at Amritsar office. There was thus no chance of instances 
of compulsion being undetceted. 


I. 


As regards War Loan in this district, there was :— 

First War Loan, and 

Second War Loan. 

The figures for the first War Loan wore over 15 lakhs, 
while in the scecond Wer Loan we had ahout 26 lakhs. 

The method of raising War Loan was a voluntary 
system of offers by those who could invest in such a safe 
and profitable security. Fifteen lakhs for a rich and 
trading place like Amritsar City and district was below 
the mark and thus in the second Wer Loan a scheme was 
formulated to organize sub-committees working in cach 
sub-division of the city. 

Tho district recruiting committee was constituted 
War Loan Committee also and was called District War 
League in June 1918. 

Tho Deputy Commissioner was tho President and Lala 
Ganga Ram Wadhwa was the Honorary Secretary. 
There were 31 members of the league and greater ma- 
jority was of non-officials. Tho Tahsildars were asked 
to add some leading sahukars to the Tahsil Committces 
for War Loan purposes. 

People were persuaded and especially sahukars to 
invest in the War Loan. Care was taken that no com- 
pulsion was to be used. The-zamindars were not asked 
about War Loan, as their business was recruiting pri- 
marily. The sahukars and trading classes and only 
those who could afford to invest were approached. 

There were ten sub-committees for Amritsar City and 
three for the tahsils for War Loan purposes. Lists of 
promises and realization were opened by each sub- 
committee and reports sent to District War League who 
supervised the details and provided necessary stimulus 
by the holding of meetings and distribution of posters 
and literature. 

A numbcr of meetings were held in the city and in the 
tahsils and other centres for War Loan purposes. The 
popularity of the War Loan in this district could be judged 
from the following few facts :— 

(1) There were about one thousand investors in 2nd 
War Loan in War Bonds, of whom 25 were 
for Rs. 20,000 or more. 

(2) The Ladies Department alone provided about half- 
a-lakh within a short period of a day or two. 

(3) The officials and’ non-officials worked in co- 
operation in obtaining investments. 

(4) The Postal Branch of the War Loan was equally 
successful. 


Elections. 

(a) The introduction of the ward system madc the 
elections of particular interest. Formerly there had been 
no ward system in existence. The result was that there 
were some bitter fights between candidates and their 
supporters in several of the wards and several of the 
younger men with political tendencies got in ousting the 
old members who had sat in the Committee for many 
years, ¢.g., Kitchlew, Ghulam Yasin, Kesho Ram. Even 
in some other cases there was keen rivalry and enmity 
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was created between persons who had formerly pulled on 
well together, e.g., Lachmi Narain with the Piece Goods 
Association behind him defeated Lala Ram Narain. 
Kitchlew and the younger men won by appealing to the 
religious sentiments of the Musalmans over the Turkish 
question and his influence which before the elections was 
not great enormously increased. 

(b) Another matter which made the elections of parti- 
cular interest was the allotment of 3 separate seats to 
Sikhs. There were a very large number of candidates 
and the excitement over the voting in onc of the wards in 
which Sardar Harnam Singh, the so-called apostate from 
the Sikh Faith, stood as a candidate was great. So much 
so that unless Harnam Singh had withdrawn on the very 
morning of the voting there would almost certainly 
have been a row and Harnam Singh stated that if he had 
been elected he would have been in fear of his life. 

(c) On the former committee there were two main 
parties, viz., the party of Jaggat Ram and that of Harnam 
Singh. It was said that during the elections each of 
these parties had bands of hooligans to intimidate voters 
and as far as I can recollect we took action to get rid of 
these men either by threatening or actually taking security 
proceedings against them. I am not sure that we did 
not put some of them in the havalat. I expect Kitchlew 
had some too. In the elections Harnam Singh’s party 
was entirely defeated and Jaggat Ram and his candidates, 
supported by Lala Balmokand and Lala Duni Chand, 
M.A., were nearly always successful. 

(d) As a result of the elections a number of new mem- 
bers who had never before worked in the committee were 
elected, e.g., Kitchlew, Kesho Ram, Ghulam Yasin, 
Muhammad Sharif, Jaggat Ram’s son and Lala Bije Sain, 
several of them quite young inexperienced men. 

(e) As regards subsequent conditions, there was a 
campaign to have a non-official chairman elected and the 
motion was defeated by 3 or 4 votes. I think this was 
mainly the work of Kitchlew. Lala Gopal Das Bhandari 
told me that Kitchlew approached him and asked him 
to stand for post of President saying he would make him 
Raja of the city, but he refused. Apparently he after- 


wards got Lala Balmokand to stand. There were some 
out-spoken public mcetings on the subject. 


Note re Agitation about Platform Tickets. 


The Railway administration found it necessary to 
restrict the issue of platform tickets for Mail trains, the 
reason being that owing to the reduction of Passenger 
trains, Mail trains were generally over-crowded. The 
restriction was not applied to passenger trains. 

The matter was brought to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
notice at an informal meeting held in the Town Hall, 
Amritsar, in November 1918. 

Public mectings were held on 5th and 12th February 
at which there was some strong speaking by Satyapal 
and Kitchlew. On 12th February Dr. Satyapal addressed 
an open Ictter to the Station Superintendent, Amritsar, 
asking for the restriction to be removed owing to the 
inconvenience and offence it caused. This letter stated 
that public meetings had been held to protest strongly 
against the Railway administration’s orders and to orga-- 
nize an agitation to get the order rescinded, and threatened 
resort to agitation “ the like of which you have never 
witnessed.” A copy of this printed letter was sent to the 
Deputy Commissioner by Mr. Satyapal under cover of a 
printed circular letter, dated 13th February 1919, and 
on the 15th idem copy of a telegram addressed to the 
Lieutenant-Governor by Dr. Satyapal, President, Railway 
Grievance Association, was also sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner. 


¥he Deputy Commissioner addressed the Railway 
authorities about the matter on 21st February 1919 and 
received their intermediate reply on 25th February and 
their final reply on 4th March stating that the question 
had been settled to the satisfaction of the Amritsar 
public. 

The point of this agitation is that Kitchlew and Satyapal 
got the credit for the removal of the restrictions. This 
finally consolidated their position and made the public 
think that agitation by public meeting was the bert way 
of getting grievance removed. 


LALA GOPAL DAS BHANDARI. 


Well known as a supporter of Government. On 30th 
mob sat outside his house shouting ‘‘ shame.”” Received 
two threatening letters, one on 10th and one before. 


Took his family to Lahore and returned on 17th. Will 
corroborate Yusaf Shah and Ghulam Sadiq as to Kitch- 
lew’s influence. Even by 6th attitude of the city was 
defiant. 


MALIK FATEH KHAN, Naib Tahsildar, Amritsar. 


- State of city from 10th to 13th. Incident with Bugga 
at Khair Din’s mosque on 11th. Went with the troops 
on 13th and read out the proclamation forbidding 
meetings. 

Names of places where proclamation forbidding meetings 
were announced on 13th, etc.— 

(1) Kotwali, Chauk Ghas Wala, Chauk Hall Bazar, 


Chauk Khansama Wala, Hall Gate, Hathi Gate, Lohgarh 
Gate, Dhab Khatikan, Chauk Bhai Sant Singh, Chauk 
Chitta Katra, Chauk Katra Karam Singh, Chauk Nimak 
Mandi, Chauk Kila Bhangian, Chauk Bagh Jhanda 
Singh, Majith Mandi, Chauk Tunda Talab, Chauk Phullan- 
wala, Chauk Dulo; 


LALA JIWAN LAL, Inspector, Crimina! Investigation Department, Panjab. 


TI belong to the Political Branch of the Criminal Investi- 


gation Department, Punjab. In this province the 
public agitation against the Rowlatt Bills started through 
local newspapers and by holding protest meetings in the 
beginning of February 1919. In the third week of Feb- 
tuary I was ordered by the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Political Branch, to report about the activities 
of the Amritsar public with regard to this agitation. 

I went to the meeting of February 28th at Amritsar 
held in Bande Mataram Hall to protest against the 
Rowlat Bills. I took notes of the meeting and made a 
report. 

VOL. III 


On 9th March 1919, I was ordered to attend the meeting 
held in Lahore in the Bradlaugh Hall to protest against 
the Rowlatt Acts. In this meeting among others Dr. 
Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew of Amritear also delivered a speech. 
There were other Criminal Investigation Department 
Officers along with me taking notes in shorthand. I also 
helped the report. 

On March 23rd, I attended another protest meeting 
against the Rowlatt Acts held in Bande Mataram Hall 
at Amritsar. Prepared report from Urdu notes, which 
I made at the time and then destroyed. I noticed that 
there was much more excitement among the masees 
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after the dispersal of this meeting than it was after the 
meeting of the 28th February held in the same hall. 
The rosult of the speeches was that some of the audience 
actually abused and cursed the Government, also passed 
remarks that the Government was simply robbing them 
of their wealth and every little comfort. 

The socond Bill was probably passed on 18th of March 
in the Imperial Legislative Council and on the 26th 
March Mr. Gandhi’s messages of the 23rd March advoca- 
ting fasting and suspension of business on the 30th of 
March. I attended this meeting with Asghar Ali, Short- 
hand Reporter. I took brief notes and Asghar Ali took 
notes in shorthand and prepared the report under my 
supervision. 

On 30th March there was a complete hartal in Amritsar 
and a protest mecting was held in the evening at the 
Jallianwala Bagh. The meeting was a very enthusiastic 
one. Asghar Ali, shorthand writer, prepared the report 
of this mecting too under my supervision and I also took 
bricf notes. These two meetings of the 29th and 30th 
March excited the feelings of the Public very much and 
their behaviour at the meetings and after their dispersals, 
showed that they were all full of hatred and contempt 
towards the Government. 

Tho day of national humiliation was observed at 
Amritsar on the 30th March but its postponement to 
6th April was also published the same day. 

At Lahore a meeting was arranged on the 6th April and 
I was ordered by my Deputy Superintendent to report 
the proceedings of the meeting and also to report about 
the behaviour of the people in the city in connection with 
the observation of the day of national humiliation. There 
was a complete hartal in the city and there was only one 
shop (Delhi House) in Anarkali which was not closed 
and sold things. Different mobs were seen parading 
through the city, shouting Gandhi ki jai, Shahidan Delhi 
ki jat, Duns Chand ki jai, Satya Pal ki jai, ete., etc. Tho 
mob forced the passers-by to take off their caps and 
head dresses. Also I noticed that a motor carrying 
certain friends of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Saran 
Dass was stopped by a mob on the Mall Road. At 
about 9 a.m. I saw thousands of men collected in front 
of the Islamia School inside Sheranwala Gate forcing 
the school authorities to close the school and did not 
disperse until the school was actually closed. At about 
10-20 a.m. I saw huge disorderly crowds emerging from 
Mochi, Shahalmi, Lohari Gates, with a view to go to the 
Mall road. I reported all about these demonstrations, 
etc., to my Deputy Supefintendent orally. At about 
2 p.m. I went to the Bradlaugh Hall and found it totally 
packed. The proceedings started before time. Owing 
to a very heavy rush of people meetings were also held 
outside the hall. I took notes inside the Bradlaugh 
Hall. After the proceedings had started Messrs. Bowring 
and Beaver, Superintendents and Mr. Askwith, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, came to the Bradlaugh Hall. They were all in 
uniform and as soon as the officers entered the hall rose 
at them, shouted and hissed. They were taken into the 
hall but not given chairs to sit. Afterwards they were 
seated in the balcony. Cries of shame were also shouted 
by the audience. I and Asghar Ali took notes of the pro- 
ceedings and prepared a report. After the meeting was 
over there was a minor hostile demonstration outside the 
hall when the officers left it. Hindus and Muhammadans 
took water in the same glasses outside the hall. 

After this meeting ended a large crowd marched through 
the city in form of procession and disorderly scenes took 
place, such as burning of the Rowlatt Bill copies and 
cursing the Municipal Commissioners, etc. 

On 9th April I went to Amritsar, saw the Ram Naumi 
procession and submitted a report about it. 

On 10th April while I was at Amritsar at about 11-30 
a.m. the news of Kitchlew and Satyapal’s deportation 
were received in the city and spread like wildfire. All 
the shops were closed in no time. I was in the Hall 
Bazaar at about 12 noon where a large mob collected 
and moved towards the civil station. The mob went 
over the foot bridge and the road bridge to cross the 


railway lines. The appearance of the crowd was extr2- 
mely hostile. People were saying ‘‘ They have taken 
away our leaders.” ‘‘ Where is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’? “ We will tear him to pieces.” I understood 
that the common object of the mob was to secure the 
immediate release of Kitchlew and Satyapal and to kill 
the Deputy Commissioner if they could not succeed. 
A Military picquet (mounted) which was posted on the 
road bridge stopped this furious mob from crossing the 
railway lines and entering the civil station. At this the 
crowd picked up stones from the road and railway lines 
and pelted the picquet very heavily with the result that 
the mounted picquet had to retreat. At that time I 
was at the tail of the mob watching these disorderly 
events. Soon after I heard firing and I ran to the 
telegraph office where I telephoned to Lahore that situa- 
tion at Amritsar was very unhealthy. Crowd then came 
with dandas, ete., and smashed the Telegraph office. 
I went home as it was not safe to move among most 
disorderly mobs full of murderous elements. At the 


telegraph office I heard the rioters shouting. ‘‘ They 
have killed our brothers and we will kill them” “‘ Come 
on let us wreck their offices and bank.” As about 5 p.m. 


I came out of the house and saw that British Church, 
Mission Room, National Bank of India, the Municipal 
Hall, Hall Gate Clock and the Post Office near the Muni- 
cipal office were in flames. Chartered Bank was also 
smashed. Also heard that Europeans were murdered. 
People were openly abusing the Government and the 
Europeans. Municipal pipes, telephone wires, electric 
wires were also smashed. I saw the National Bank 
godown looting. Saw Hindu and Muhammadan corpses 
about 8 or 9 in number in Khair Din’s mosque in the 
Hall Gate Bazar where a Sikh and a Muhammadan 
openly preached murder of Europeans and told the 
people that the British Raj had almost ended. From 
their appearance they did not look to be responsible 
people but were rowdies. Rioters were seen patrolling 
the city with lathis in hands. There was complete 
lawlessness in the city. I came out of the city and saw 
picquets of British soldiers and Gurkhas outside the city 
near the railway station. There I was met by my Deputy 
Superintendent Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz Khan who had 
come from Lahore on a motor. He heard from me the 
news of this outbreak and I returned to Lahore along 
with him in motor the same evening. 

Next morning while going to the office at Lahore, I 
saw that all the shops were closed and chhabils were 
noticed in different bazars where Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans were served water in the same glasses. In office I 
was ordered to attend the Badshahi Mosque meeting. 
At about 1 p.m. I argived at the Badshahi Mosque. There 
were many Hindus and Mussalmans. Inside the door 
there was a piece of draped cloth with a motto in Persian 
meaning “The King who practises tyranny cuts his 
own root underneath.” At about 1-30 p.m. I saw 
Ram Bhaj Dutt, Mohsin Shah, Taj Din and Khalifa 
Shuja-ud-Din together in the mosque. There were then 
Muslim prayers. At 2 p.m. Shuja-ud-Din made a speech 
from the pulpit. He said that the Deputy Commissioner 
had desired speeches to be made to dissuade people from 
the hartal, but that he wld the Deputy Commissioner 
that neither police nor military should come. Then 
Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din read out Gandhi’s message from a 
newspaper. Ram Bhaj Dutt then spoke from the pulpit. 
He said that he himself had been present at the dis- 
turbance on the 10th and that the police had fired at 
the crowd after they had actually retreated and he 
characterised this action as perverse and tyrannical and 
said that the King should depend not on arma but on 
management. He said that Germany had fallen through 
internal revolution. Then he referred again to the 10th 
and said that the people only retired when they were 
fired upon. This was cowardly and what they should 
have done was to stand and die. People in the mosque 
put questions wrilten on paper pieces to Ram Bhaj 
Dutt. Then he said he was tired of speaking. Mohsin 
Shah then got on the pulpit to read the chits but could 
not make himself heard and got down. Khalifa Shuja-ud- 
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Din then read out the chite. The questions were, shall 
we open the shops or not ? Shall we go to the office 
ornot ? And should we follow the instructions of Gandhi 
that orders contrary to conscience should be disobeyed ? 
Ram Bhaj Dutt said that he alone could not answer theso 
questions and that a committee should be formed for the 
purpose of preparing answers. Ho said that every one 
would have to abide by the decision of the committee 
even if it involved death for them. An aeroplane then 
passed over the mosque; Ram Bhaj Dutt then pointed 
and said “‘ How could we fight this ? God will have to 
decide.” He said that for five days no one should 
go to the Mall Road, and that no students should attend 
the schovls or colleges. He advised them to tell their 
parents that he (Ram Bhaj Dutt) had given them this 
order. 

Then Allah Din, speaking from the pulpit, approved 
what had been done in the city, except that no single 
leader had been appointed. Therefore he advised the 
appointment of a dictator. He said that we should 
strive to recover the corpses of the dead. While he was 
speaking Balwant Singh, a Khalasi of the Railway Volun- 
teers Corps, came in shouting about the mutiny, and 
saying that he had killed a number of soldiers. People 
shouted ‘“‘we are delighted” and said ‘now our own 
armies are coming.” I then went an@® telephoned to 
the Deputy Inspector-General and returned about 15 
minutes after. When I returned Mota Singh of Patiala 
was speaking from the pulpit. Before Allah Din had 
had finished speaking Harkishen Lall, Dharam Das Suri, 
Duni Chand and Peyari Mohan Dattatriya arrived at 
the scene. It was after 4 e.m. They were greeted with 
the same shouts of Gandhi ki jat, etc. Mota Singh said 
that the people ought to have stood the shots for the sake 
of the country instead of running away. He said he 
did not believe in the Bible saying about turning the 
other cheek, also said that to bear tyranny was to encour- 
agé it. Duni Chand then got on the pulpit and called 


upon the people to elect the eommittee which Ram 
Bhaj Dutt had proposed. The people began to shout 
out names of Harkishen Lal, Ram Bhaj Dutt, Duni 
Chand, Dharam Das Suri, Doctor Gopi Chand, Sardar 
Habibullah, Bar.-at-Law, Moshin Shah, Pleader, Doctor 
Nihal Chand and Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din. The election 
of members of the committee was done by one man 
proposing a name, which was acclaimed by the audience. 
Then another name was proposed and acclaimed and 
so on. Duni Chand said that the harlal made it neces- 
sary to arrange for food and drink for the poor people. 
He also said that if those of the members who were then 
elected refused to serve, their names should be struck 
off and the committee should have power to elect new 
members. Harkishen Lal then announced a subscrip- 
tion of Rs. 10,000 towards the Committee for the Langar 
Khanas. By that time it was evening prayer time and 
the mob left the mosque, after arranging that there 
should be another meeting in the mosque at 8 a.m. next 
morning and that the hartal should continue the following 
day. Duni Chand announced it. There were the usual 
shouts “Delht ke Shahidon ki jai,” “ Amritsar ke Shahi- 
don ki jas,” etc. The procession in which men armed 
with lathis and dandas were leading passed through the 
Hira Mandi to the Gumti Bazar. On the way pictures of 
Their Majesties the King and Queen on the house of 
Raghu Nath Sahai were destroyed by the mob. ‘Ihe 
mob then pulled down, kicked and defaced a sign 
board of one Fakir Chand, contractor, bearing pictures 
of Their Majesties the King and the Queen. There 
were then shouts “ Hat hat George Mar Gaya.” I gavo | 
my account orally to Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Political, the same evening. I took no written notes at 
the meeting as it was not safe to do so, 

I investigated the Danda Fauj case in which Danda 
Fauj was formed by one Chanan Din which went about 
the city on the 11th and 12th April carrying sticks and 
delivering most seditious speeches. 


Mr. C. G. FARQUHAR, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Central Range, Amritsar. 


I was transferred from the Ambala Range and took over 
charge of the Lahore Range on the morning of the 2nd 
June. On the 6th June, as directed by the Inspector- 
General of Police, I proceeded to Amritsar, and there 
held a departmental enquiry into the conduct of the 
Police located within the city of Amritsar on the 10th 
of April. 

On the conclusion of my enquiry I submitted a report, 
which is appended. From this report will be learnt 
the names of the witnesses I examined and the conclu- 
sions I arrived at. The main conclusion arrived at was 
that had the Police in the Police Kotwali made any 
demonstration, such as their strength and the state of 
affairs as disclosed by the evidence warranted being 


made, it is probable that there would have been but ° 


few or no outrages, but in the absence of any sort of 
action of the Police, the mob was permitted to do as 
it pleased. 


Report on Police work and arrangements at Amritsar on 
10th April 1919. 


Below are the statements of certain persons whom 
1 interviewed and of Police Officers whose statements I 
took during my stay at Amritsar from 6th to 11th 
June :— 


Briefly these statements amount to the following :— 


(1) On receipt of orders that Kitchlew and Satyapal 
were to be arrosted and deported, a meeting 
was held on the evening of the 9th April 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s house, Amritsar, 
at which the Doputy Commissioner, Police 
Officers and Military Officers were present. 
It was decided at this meeting that the Police 
and Military should hold the perimeter of the 


Railway Line from the Railway Station to 
the Police Lines. The Police were to hold 
the Police Lines, Railway Level Crossing and 
the Military were to hold all the other points. 

(2) The Kotwali was to be the rendezvous of 3 
Police reserves of full strength. 

(3) Mr. Rehill was to escort Kitchlew and Satyapal 
by motor car to the destination appointed 
by the Punjab Government. This decision 
to send Mr. Rehill, was arrived at after con- 
sultation at the meeting and the order was 
givdh to Mr. Rehill by Deputy Commissioner 
after mature consideration and in face of the 
order by Inspector-General of Police that 
Mr. Rehill was not to leave his head- 
quarters. 


In pursuance of the above decision orders were issued 
to Inspector Marshall to hold the Police Lines, Railway 
Level Crossing with a Police reserve. Three reserves 
were concentrated at the Kotwali and Khan Sahib 
Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent, was told off to be 
in charge and one extra reserve was to be sent to reinforce 
the Lines. 


The above comprise the entire orders issued to the 
Police except that on the departure of Mr. Rehill, 
Mr. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent of Police, was to 
be in charge. 

The dispositions of the Police were so far as they went 
sufficient, but the absence of any further orders was a 
grave error. 

On the 6th April when a general hartal took place a 
European Officer was present all the time in the Kotwali. 
On the present occasion only an elderly Indian Officer 
was in charge. This officer, for some reason which is 
unexplained, received no orders of any sort direst. He | 
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states that he went that morning to office quite unaware 
of what was going on or what arrangements were en 
train and only went to the City at the request of the 
City Inspector to whom all such orders as affected the 
City had been communicated by Mr. Plomer instead 
of to Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan. This was entirely wrong 
as it resulted in Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan receiving orders 
second hand through his subordinate with whom I gather 
he is not on the best of terms. 

For the regulation of Police action in the event of a 
riot in Amritsar there are standing orders in detail in 
the Kotwali. Altogether, there were in Kotwali on the 
morning of the 10th,April 100 armed men with a 
full complement of officers. There were also roughly 
100 constables and 16 head .constables in the various 
divisions in the City. These men weré not called into 
the Kvtwali and were made use of in no way throughout 
the day. 

I will now consider the action taken by the Pol:ce 
concentrated at the Kotwali. 

It is in evidence that a clerk of the National Bank 
told the Police at the Kotwali that the Bank was being 
attacked and asking for help. No help was sent. 

It is in evidence that appeals for help were made by the 
Clerks of the Chartered Bank to the Police and that 
these appeals were only complied with after considerable 
delay. A body of Police headed by Khan Sahib Ahmad 
Jan went to the Bank and were miraculously in time to 
save the lives of Messrs. Thompson and Ross. 

It is also in evidence that when the Town Hall was 
burning the Kotwali Police lined up and threatened to 
fire but did not. This constituted the total action taken 
by the Kotwali Police until late in the evening when 
thete was nothing to bo gained by taking action. 


There are various reasons for this inaction in my opinion 
as follows :— 


- (1) Want of any sort of co-operation between Khan 


Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent. 


and Muhammad Ashraf Khan, City Inspector, 
the latter of whom seems to have refused to 
take orders from the former at the same 
time doing nothing himsolf. Ashraf Khan (so 


Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan states) said he had © 


received orders not to leave the Kotwali. 
I do not believe this for one moment. 

(2) Fear. The crowd were large and there was no 
detormined officer in charge. The responsi- 
bility for firing on the crowd was too great 
for the officers in command at the Kotwali. 

(3) Want of definite orders as to the action that 
was to be taken in certain circumstances. 
Definite orders should have been given to the 
City Police to bring in Europeans if matters 
grew scrious. Directly the mob was fired on 
matters were serious and action to safeguard 
Europeans should havo been taken. 

(4) The detective force was an unmitigated failure. 

~The members are too well known and 
moved in fear of their lives. Apparontly 
they do not use disguises. 


There is no secret service fund in Amritsar and thorefore 
there were no useful spies from whom information could 
be obtained. 

As regards the Defence Scheme, I find that it had not 
been worked out. Mr. Burton, Deputy Commissioner, 
notes that it is the businoss of the Military. I disagree 

- entirely. It is the business of the Police primarily to 
make their own scheme and work it in co-operation with 
the Military. The Military make their own scheme. 


This absence of any well defined defence scheme would 
not have mattered much in this case had responsible 
officers realized the situation. Whether it was possible 
to do so or not or whether the violent outbreak was 
impossible to foresee is difficult to say. It is, of course, 
very easy to see it after the event but the power shown 
by Kitchlew and Satyapal in being able to call a hartal 
in spite of the endeavours of the nominal leaders of the 
people should have given an inkling to the probabilities 
of a row when the people learned that these two persons 
had beon arrested and to the possibility that the action 
of the mob might be directed against Europeans. This 
was recognised to some extent for Colonel Smith, Civil 
Surgeon, was told off to collect women and children 
from the Zenana Hospital and the Normal Girls’ School. 
He was able to get to the former but not to the latter 
and the ladics at the latter were miraculously saved and 
eventually rescued by Inspector Marshall with only 
12 men. 

While arranging to safeguard people in Civil Lines, I 
regret to think that Europeansin the City seem to have 
been entirely forgotten except so far as it was arranged 
that Colonel Smith should collect them. This he tried 
to do very late in the day, far later than was advisable, 
when the ladies had been in danger some time and when 
he himself was running grave risk. 

In addition to the persons whose statements are attached 
I had conversation with the Revd. Mr. Mackenzie, C.M.S., 
Colonel Smith and Mr. Miles Irving, but they had nothing 
to toll me that threw any light on action by the Police. 

I may add that the action of Mr. Plomer, in bringing 
up a Polico reserve when the Mounted Military picquet 
-was being driven back was of very great value. 

Mr. Mackenzie told me of the brave action of s 
Police constable who saved his servant, and I am certain 
that properly led in the City the Amritsar Police would 
have behaved splendidly. 


be Cc. FARQUHAR, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Central Range. 
The 13th June 1919. 


In continuation of my report, dated 13th June 1919, 
in my enquiry into the conduct of the Amritsar Kotwali 
Police on the occasion of the outbreak on the 10th 
April, 1 write to say that I have just received the papers 
of the enquiry held by Mr. Watson, Additional Superin- 
tendent of Police, Amritsar, under your verbal orders 
of 13th May. There is nothing whatever in these papers 
which, I think, need be quoted in addition to what I have 
already given in my report referred to above. 

The most prominent feature in the enquiry held by 
Mr. Watson is the very obvious endeavour on the part 
of all the Police Officers examined, of and above the 
rank of Sub-Inspector, to magnify the part played by 
himself and to minimise the part playcd by others. 
Finally there is nothing in Mr. Watson’s report which 
leads me to change, in any way, the opinion expressed 
in my report that the Senior Police Officers, Khan Sahib 
Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent, and Muhammad 
Ashraf Khan had lamentably failed in their duty. 

In face of this unqualiticd condemnation I would 
recommend that both these officers be suspended from 
duty pending a final departmental enquiry into their 


conduct. 
C. FARQUHAR, 


Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
, Central Rang. 


The 16th June 1919. 


Khan Bahadur FAZAL DAD KHAN, Risaldar, Major, Indian Anny. = 


On the 10th April 1919, I was sitting in my tent in 
the horse markvt. My tent was on the road. A few 
boys and young men came bare-headed and told the 
shop-keepers, who were selling fodder and eatables, that 


Dr. Satyapal and Kitchlew had been deported by Gov- 
ernment, and that Hindus and Muhammadans should 
at once close their shops, and if any pereon failed to close, 
his shop would be looted. The shops were accordingly 
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Khan Bahadur Fazan DaD Kuan—continued—MuHaMMAD ASHRAF Kuan. 


closed. After 12 noon, the noise of a large crowd was 
heard from the side of the Hathi Gate. I got nearer 
and saw about twenty thousand people, who were armed 
with clubs, going towards the Telegraph Office. I came 
back to tife tent. After 1 p.m. there was a violent out- 
burst of smoke in the Amritsar City, and it was inferred 
that a fire had broken out somewhere. A little later 
smoke burst out from another place and again it was 
inferred that fire had broken out at another place. A 
numbcr of merchants and zamindars who had brought 
horses and ponics for sale enquired of me what to do, 
sceing that there was such a disturbance in the city. 
Those of them who had an animal or two with them 
at once left for their homes. All mule dealers took their 
mules to their homes, to the salt market and Sir Siri 
Jagat Singh. Within an hour, no one was left in the 
horse market, except big horse-dealers and those who 
had come to purchase horses for the Army. A short 
time afterwards I heard the news that a European, who 
was going to the Fort from the goods-shed, had been 
killed by some persons from amongst-tlfe mob, who were 
armed with clubs. On that day a storm blew at inter- 
vals. At 2 p.m. a motor passcd on its way to the Tcle- 
graph Office. It contained a few armed European 
soldiers. After that a party of about twenty armed 
European soldiers passed. They also went towards the 
Telograph Office. Thereafter, the sound of a volley 
fire was heard. Probably twenty shots must have been 
fired. Whocver came into the horsc-market from the 
Amritsar City, came panic-stricken thinking that the 
mob would soon come into the market and loot the people. 
All the Indian officers consulted me as to what they 
should do. I reassured them and told them to take heart. 
I also told them that if we left the market, the mob was 
sure to loot the horse-dealers, and that we should see to 
it that the horse-dealers were not looted. Various 
groups of people were roaming about the goods-shed. 
No Civil or Military officers came towards us, nor could 
we go towards them. We were thus unable to offer 
our services. At about 6 P.M. an escort came, and after 


placing in a car the corpse of the European who had 
been killed when going from the goods-shed, took the 
corpse to the fort. All the European boys, girls and 
women in the civil lines began to go into the fort in 
motors, tongas and carriages. They were accompanied 
by two or three officers on horseback. As no civil or 
military officer came into the market, I went at about 
sunset to the gate of the fort in company with Risaldar 
Muhammad Khan of the 18th and Risaldar Karim Nawaz 
Khan of the 15th Lancers in the hope that some civil or 
nilitary British officer will meet us and we shall tell him 
that in the horse-market there were a number of Indian 
officers and sowars of various cavalry regiments, and that 
if we were given horses and arms, we should do patrol 
and picket work wherever necessary, or we should be 
given guns and cartridges to enable us to work as foot 
soldiers. At the gate of the fort there were two British 
officers on horseback. I saluted them. They enquired 
of me my name and rank. On my giving the required 
information they took me to the Officer Commanding 
the Fort and told him all about me. Tho Officer Com- 
manding the Fort said that I should come into the Fort 
at 9 P.M., because the number of men in the fort was 
inadequate, and reports were coming in that the city 
mob, which was armed with lathies, might perhaps 
assault the fort by putting up ladders and that it was 
necessary to defend the fort walls. At 9 p.st. I, Honorary 
Captain Muhammad Ali Beg, formerly of the 9th Lancers 
at present of Rampur State, Risaldar Muhammad Khan 
of the 18th Tiwana Lancers, Risaldar Karim Niwaz 
Khan of the 15th Lancers, Wardi Major Abdus Samad 
Khan of the 25th Cavalry, Resaidar Suraj Singh of the 
2nd Lancers, together, with fourteen sowars and daffa- 
dars belonging to various cavalry regiments, reported 
ourselves inside the fort. We were given one gun and 
fifty cartridges apiece and the defence of fort walls was 
entrusted to us. At seven o’clock in the morning, the 
Officer Commanding said that adequate troops had 
arrived from outside, and that all of us could go to the 
market. 


MUHAMMAD ASHRAF KHAN, Inspector of Police, Amritsar City. 


I was {nspector in charge of City Police, Amritsar, 
from Ist September 1918 to the end of July 1919. There 
was @ ccrtain amount of feeling in the city connected 
with high prices before Amritsar got affected by tho 
agitation consequent on the passing of the Rowlatt 
Bill. Public meetings were organised and strong speeches 
made by agitators. Before this there had been some 
excitement over the questions of platform tickets and 
occupation of Muslim holy places, etc., etc. The pro- 
coedings were published with exaggeration in a local 
newspaper entitled the Wagt, Amritsar. Meanwhile 
Mr. Gandhi inaugurated the passive rosistance move- 
ment. The original idea was that a general hartal should 
take place on the 30th March 1919, and subsequently 
the date was changed. to 6th April, but in Amritsar a 
general and complete hartal took place throughout the 
city on both days, #.e., the 30th March and the 6th April, 
and on the latter date s meeting was also held at Bagh 
Jallianwala, but it passed off quietly. 


On the 9th April 1919, there was the Ram Naumi 
Procession, and there was a big manifestation of a com- 
bination between Hindus and Muslims. 


On tho 10th April 1919, after the deportation of 
Doctor Kitchlew and Doctor Satyapal there was a 
general agitation and hartal throughout the city and 
the people began to proceed towards the Civil Lines. 
‘This information was at once telephoned by me to Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Mr. Plomer, then in charge 
of the Amritsar District, at about 11-30 a.m., in conse- 
quence of which a picquct of the Police and the Military 
was posted at the Railway overbridge. The mobs were 
being led by Ratto and Bugga, Kitchlew’s agents. While 
pivcecding to the Civil Lines they were checked at the 
railway overbridgo by the Military and the police who 
had to fire. Tho mob returned to the city and began 

e 


-to murder every British they came across. 


to burn Banks and other places. The Christian Reli- 
gious Book Society and the Church and other public 
places inside the city were sct on fire. The mob began 
Messrs. 
Stewart and Scott of the National Bank, Mr. Thomson 
of the Alliance Bank, Mr. Rowland, Military Sergeant 
and Mr. Robinson, Guard, North-Western Railway, 
were brutally murdered, and Miss Sherwood, a Missionary 
lady, was assaulted, and an attempt to murder Mrs. 
Easdon, a lady doctor, was also made, but it failed, 
because Mrs. Easdon managed to conceal herself. On 
information about these incidents being received at the 
Kotwali, I immediately, under instructions of Khaa 
Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
detailed police guards to protect Chartered Bank and 
Alliance Bank, etc. The Chartered Bank was com- 
pletely saved, and also the lives of two Europeans, 
Messrs. Thomson and Ross of the Bank, but unfortuna- 
tely, before the arrival of the Police guard at the Alliance 
Bank, Mr. Thomson, Manager, was murdered, but no 
damage was yet done to the property, and the arrival 
of the police averted further damage there. 

From the 10th to the 13th April the Amritsar City 
was in a state of chaos and a gencral hartal was observed. 
It was being openly said by the city mobs that there 
was Hindu-Muslim raj in the city. 

On the 12th April a protest meeting was held in the 
Hindu Sabha School, where the question of release of 
deportees was freely discussed, and the audience were 
instructed not to open their shops unless the deportecs 
were released. 

On the 13th April, in spite of the proclamation of 
Martial Law, o similar disloyal meeting was held in 
Bagh Jallianwala and the Militaty had to fire. 

All the shops in the city were opened on the after- 
noon of the 14th April. 
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Major E. C. Barnes—The Hon'ble Knawaga Yusur SHAH—SaRDAB BikRaM SrnGH—L«La Tek Cann Jami. 


Major E. C. BARNES, LA., Divisional Recruiting Officer, Lahore. 


All Assistant and District Assistant Recruiting Officers, 
when enrolling recruits, have to ask personally or have 
esked in their presence all the questions shown on the 
Enrolment form. Among these is the question ‘ Are 
you willing to be enrolled in ? the blank 
space being intended for the insertion of the unit for 
which the recruit is enrolled. 


I have, when visiting my district offices, continually 
impressed on all assistants the importance of this ques- 
tion. My own experience is that recruits will often say 
“No” to this question because they wish to join some 
unit in which no vacancy exist and will later on return 
and reply “ Yes”? when they find that they cannot be 
taken for the unit they wanted to go to. This 1 think 
shows clearly that this particular question is understood 
by recruits. 

I have always been entirely satisfied that my assistants 
have made quite certain that their recruits understood 
the fact that service in the Indian Army was voluntary, 
and Inever found it necessary to issue any written 
orders on this subject. On the receipt, however, of 
Commissioner, Multan Division’s endorsement No. 1409, 
dated 23rd July 1918, copy attached, I issued the attached 
circulars, although there was in my opinion no necessity 
to issue it. 

Any Recruiting Officer who worked under my orders 
will corroborate the statement that in this recruiting 
division every endeavour was made to take into the 
army only those recruits who would be of service in the 
units to which they were sent, and that never at any 
time were efforts made to swell figures by taking either 
unwilling or unfit men. 

Men who were unwilling would not have been con- 
sidered likely to perform efticiently the duty for which 
they were enrolled. 


No. 07543—1 (A. G.-2), dated 26th June 1918, from the 
Adjutant-General in India, Simla, to the Additional 
Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


In view of the suspicion regarding forcible enlistment 
which appears to be prevalent in certain areas, it is 


suggested for your consideration that it might be advis- 
able to publish in districts a notice to the effect that 
recruits are not to be enlisted unless they express to 5 
recruiting officer their willingness to serve and unless 
they sign the Enrolment Form, and that up to the time 
of enrolment it is open to them to withdraw even though 
they may have signified to a recruiter their willingness 
to join. 

Should your Boerd consider sction on the above lines 
desirable you will no doubt arrange with the Local 
Government for a notice to be published in such 8 manner 
and in such districts as you consider advisable. 


Endorsement by the Punjab Government, No. 2181-8.- 
Milty., dated 6th July 1918. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners in the Punjab 

with the request, that action considered suitable in view 
of the local circumstances may be adopted. 


Endorsement by the Commissioner, Multan Division, No. 
1409, dated 23rd July 1919. 


Copy forwarded to all Deputy Commissioners in the 
Multan Division, to the Divisional Recruiting Officer, 
Lahore, and Assistant Recruiting Officer, Multan, for 
information. : 

Undersigned believes it is generally known throughout 
this division that unless they express to the recruiting 
officer their willingness to serve they cannot be enlisted, 
but if there is any doubt in the question a notice to this 
effect should be issued. 


Circular letter No. 3179, dated 29th July 1918, from the 
Divisional Recruiting Officer, Lahore, to all Assistant 
Recruiting Officers and District Assistant Recruiting 
Officers. . 

All Assistant Recruiting Officers and District Assistant 
Recruiting Officers are held personally responsible that 
only recruits who express their willingness to enlist are 
enrolled. 

2. Notices to this effect in Urdu dnd Gurmukhi should 
be displayed to all Recruiting Offices. 


The Hon’ble KHAWAJA YUSUF SHAH, Khan Bahadur, Municipal Commissioner and Hony. Magistrate, Amritsar. 


Kitchlew at the bottom of all the trouble. His agita- 
tions aimed at gradually discrediting the moderate 
leaders, who wanted to work with Government, by call- 
ing them traitors. This done, the people were Ieaderless 
end were worked upon by inflammatory anti-Govern- 
ment and anti-British speeches—Turkey, platform tic- 
kets, Rowlatt Bill. 


Was not actually in the city between 10th and 13th, 
but knows that the general attitude was defiant. Thinks 
that the introduction of Martial Law was justified. As 
regards the Jallewalian Bagh episode, if Dyer had not 
acted then, some such drastic measure would have had 
to have been taken sooner or later to bring the city 
under control, police being powerless. 


SARDAR BIKRAM SINGH, Hony. Magistrate, Amritsar. 


Mostly same as Syed Budhe Shah. A knowledge- * 
able witness and reliable on any matter concerning the 


” city. 
Villagers joined in rising only with ideas of loot. 


E. g., Gumtala and Mirankot were preparing to g0 
in and loot Amritsar and were certainly stopped by 
news of the firing on 13th. There is no doubt that but 
for this firm action looting would have taken place. 


LALA TEK CHAND JAINI, Jandiala- 


In his t/aqa there was no actual trouble. There was a 
minority who were influenced by the disturbances in 
Amritsar and thought there was an opportunity to loot. 
False rumours of all sorts and feelings against Rowlatt 
Act were current which had unsettled men’s minds. 
Many people thought these Acts inopportune. It is 
likely that if strong measures had not been taken to restore 


order in Amritsar, the disorderly elements among the 
people would have been strengthened and trouble would 
have ensued. Martial Law was advisable, but was 
continued too long and some of the meagures were con- 
sidered too strong, and there was sometimes a lack of 
tact in the administration. 
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Mr. C. Donwatp—Lata Varsnno Das—SarparR Sapuu Smncnx—Dr. MuwAMMAD ABDULLAH Favuq—Brigadier- 
General R. kK. H. Dyer, 


Mr. C. DONALD, Director of Fisheries, Punjab, Dharmsala. 


On 10th Apri I left Dharmesala for Lahore and stopped 
the night in Nurpur. 

2. On 11th morning I motored down to Gurdaspur 
where I had breakfast and some time about midday I 
left for Lahore. I went in to see Mr. Darling at Gurdas- 
pur as I passed his bungalow and for the first time heard 
of the disturbances from him. 


3. He advised me not to motor through Amritsar as 
I was on my way to see a doctor and not feeling very well. 


4. I came on vid Aliwal and Wagha and stopped my car 
in 3 or 4 places and interrogated people about the riots 
in Amritsar and the cause of them. I received more or 
less the same statement all along the line, viz., representa- 
tions of the Rolwatt Act, as apparently spread among 
the people. They were :— 


(1) If 2 or 3 people are seen together the police 
could arrest them. 

(2) Nobody could be married without the sanction of 
Government and on payment of a Rs. 5 fee. 

(3) Relations may not bury a corpse without repor- 
ting to the police and paying a burial fee 
of Ra. 5. 


(4) Zamindars must realize that all the land belonged 
to Government and the crops thereon and 
Government could commandecr any portion 
or the whole of them if desired, without 
payment. ? 

5. I heard additions and modifications of the above, 
for instance, some had the rumour re marriage but 
said nothing about the fee, but on the whole most people 
I spoke to had much the same version as I have given. 

6. The above had incensed the people of the district 
more than anything Jee so far as I could make out and 
as one man put it, the fact that these rules should come 
out now, when we have fought together, ‘ was burning 
in his throat.” 

7. L reached Lahore in the evening of the 11th and on- 
12th I underwent an operation and was in a nursing 
home. 

8. I think it was on the 15th or 16th I took over the 
Civil Supply Depét from Mr. Macfarlane and ran that for 
3 or 4 days and closed down after the shops opened. 

9. I returned by motor to Dharmsala on, I think, 
22nd April (it was the day Sir Michael O'Dwyer went to 
Anrritsar). 


LALA VAISHNO DAS of Majitha. . 


States that during the disturbances he had to put 
on some 25 special chaukidars and pay them very highly. 
On 13th he was told that 300 zamindars were conspiring 
to loot Majitha and he arranged to have bodies of men 
on duty that night in every mohalla. At 9 o’clock that 
evening some men arrived in a tum-tum under influence 


of drink who had come from Amritsar and told him 
about the firing in the Jallianwala Bagh, they were in 
a state of fright. After this there was no more trouble. 
Vaishno Das also can give evidence that villagers between 
Majitha and Amritsar refused to allow supplies to go 


~ there. 


SARDAR SADHU SINGH of village Khokaran. 


Will describe the excitement among villagers from the 
events of 10th April. The excitement spresd and the 
people were massing for loot and talking of marching 


on Lahore. The firing of 13th April ended a dangerous 
situation. 


Dr. MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH FAUQ, Private Practitioner, Amritsar. 


Can give evidence as to the hostile attitude of the crowd 


Dated Dalhousie, the 25th August 1919. From Brigadier- 
General R. EF. H. Dyer, C.B., Commanding 45th 
Brigade, to the General Staff, 16th (Indian) Division. 


With reference to the Adjutant-General’s No. 026375, 


(A. G.-10), dated the 19th July 1919, I have the honour 
to state that it will be necessary for me to mention certain 
events which occurred prior to 11th April 1919, the date 
on which I reached Amritsar, in order to show why I 
considered it my bounden duty to disperse by rifle fire 
the unlawful assembly in the Jallianwala Bagh on the 
13th April 1919. 


In the summer of 1918 there was some trouble in 
Jullundur City between sepoys and citizens. I went 
to the scene of the trouble and by my personal influence 
put matters right. A display of armed force was not 
necessary On this occasion. I believe that a deputation 
of the elders of the city expressed a wish to thank me 
for my prompt and firm action. 

Later in 1918 the Muhammadan Sepoys of the two 
Police Battalions raised at Phillour, after attacking the 
Sikh Sepoys of those Battalions, became most insub- 
ordinate. On hearing of the trouble at Phillour, I at once 
proceeded there in my car. I arrived at about 2-0 a.m. 
and at dawn brought the offenders to a proper sense of 
their iniquities without using military force. 


before they were fired on. Was at Telegraph Office 
when mob came. : 


Brigadier-General R.E. H. DYER, 0.B., Commanding 45th Brigade at Amritsar. 


Again in March 1919 I was informed by telegram that 
a number of sepoys going by train from Lahore to 
Singapur were behaving in a most insubordinate manner 
and looting sweet-vendors and others as they passed 
through various stations. I held up the train at Jullundur 
and removed the offenders to b:rracks. No force was 
used and when the offenders had bcen restored to a proper 
sense of discipline, I allowed them to proceed to their 
destination. : - 

I mention the above incidents merely to show that 
when possible I use my best endeavour to suppress 
riotous crowds without use of unnecessary force. At 
Amritsar the case was very different. 

The crowd, in complete defirnce of my orders, forced 
my hand and it was my duty to vindicate authority™” 
The city was in a state of complete lawlessness and 
from o military point of view there was every reason 
why I should open fire. 

On or about the 30th March 1919 I passed through 
Delhi, in & motor car, accompained by my wife and 
niece on a visit to the ‘Kutub.’ On going through 
the native quarters of the city we passed through o 
large and unruly crowd which roared at us and two 
men actually climbed on to the back of my car. That 
night I learned the true meaning of what we had gone 
through, 


‘ 
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Brigadier-General R. E. H. Dyer. 


We proceeded from Delhi to Agra and thence back 
through Delhi vid Ludhiana and Phillour to Jullundur 
which we reached on the 6th April 1919. During my 
tour I was thoroughly impressed with the dangerous 
nature of the feeling of the inhabitants. On passing 
through Ludhiana and Phillour our car was pelted 
and a large fragment of wood thrown in front of 
the car with a view to upsetting it. Arrived at 
Jullundur I found that various military precautions 
had been taken, both in the city and in cantonments, 
and that a party of one Native officer and 20 rifles of the 
54th Sikhs hed been sent to guard the Railway Station 
at Amritsar. Amritsar had been warned to take all 
military precautions, but nothing beyond a “ hartal” 
had yet taken place there. Thero had been a large mect- 
ing of natives in Jullundur City and a “ hartal” had 
been held. All was apparently quiet on the 7th though 
I was on that day informed that matters were in a very 
bad state indeed. On the 10th a code telegram was 
received at about 4-0 p.m. from Lahore saying that 
trouble in Amritsar wes expected, ordering me to move 
100 Londons and 100 Muhammadans to Amritsar. Feel- 
ing that the situation was very bad, I sent 100 British 
and 200 Indian troops. At about 5-15 p.m. on the 10th 
another telegram was received from Amritsar saying 
that the situation was serious and that the Manager of 
the National Bank had been killed, that the bank was 
in flames and to expadite the troops. Troops left by 
special train at 1-0 a.m. on the 11th and arrived at Amritsar 
at 5-15 a.M. on that day. All communication between 
Amritsar and Jullundur was interrupted at 4-0 p.m. 
on the 10th, but at 8-0 p.m. we got a wire through to 
Amritsar by the Railway telegraph, in a roundabout way, 
telling Amritsar that troops were coming. At about 
2-0 p.m. on the 11th April I received a telegram from the 
16th Division (Lahore) telling me to proceed to Amritsar 
and take charge of the situation if the situation at 
Jullundur permitted it. I at once proceeded to see the 
Commissioner at Jullundur and came to the conclusion that 
the situation at Amritsar demanded my presence there. 


I went by car to Amritsar soon as ever I could, arriving” 


there at 9-0 p.m. accompained by Ceptain Briggs, my 
Brigade-Major. I found that headquarters of the 
Amritsar Garrison had been established at the Railway 
Station. Mr. Miles Irving (Deputy Commissioner) and 
Mr. Plomer (a Police Officer), together with various other 
civil officials, were also there present. I held a conference 
at once in a railway carriage. Mr. Miles Irving informed 
me that the situation was beyond civil control and gave 
over charge to me (vide Appendix No. 1).* At 12-30 a.m. 
on the 12th I proceeded with an escort to the Kotwali in 
the city to bring the City Superintendent of Police, named 
Ashraf Khan, to the Railway Station. Ashraf Khan, 
I was told, could probably give me the names of various 
ringleaders and perhaps valuable information as to the 
situation. 


From the evening of the 10th till this time no European 
from outside had entered the city, as complete lawless- 
ness prevailed and indeed continued to prevail till the 
firing took place on the: evening of the 13th. 


Ashraf Khan at once eagerly placed all his information 
at my disposal. 

Another conference was held in the railway carriage. 
It was then clear to me that things were in 4 very critical 
state. On the artest of Kichlew and Satyapal, two leading 
agitators, on the 10th April, the mob had taken the 
law into their own hands. A crowd had tried to force 
their way into.the civil lines and cantonments and had 
been prevented from doing so only by rifle fire. Various 
Europeans had been killed in a most dastardly manner 
and a British lady had been beaten with sticks and shoes 
and knocked down six times in the street. Telegraphic 
and telephonic communications had been cut and trains 
could no longer proceed in safety in various directions 
from Amritsar. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages who had been told that the British “ Raj” was at 


an erid, were coming into Amritsar in increasing numbers 
with the object of swelling the ranks of the mob. A 
Danda Fauj was to be formed so numerous that 
with “slapa alone,” it was ssid, they could drive the 
British out of the country. Arrangements had been 
made to arm the “ Danda Fauj” with sticks, and large 
consignments of these sticks were coming to Amritsar. 
A comparison of the number of bundles of sticks which 
came to Amritsar in the early months of 1918 with those 
received in April 1919 is very significant (vide Appendix 
Iv).* 

During the night of the 11th-12th I reorganized my 
troops, reduced the picquets to increase my striking 
force, and removed headquarters to Ram Bagh, At 
10-0 a.m. on the 12th a column of all availgble troops, 
125 British, 310 Indians and 2 Armoured Cars, marched 
round and through the city to locations where mobs 
were reported by seroplanes to be collecting. The 
bearing of the inhabitants was most insolent and many 
spat on the ground as we pressed. The mob at the Sultan- 
wind Gate, where leaders were shouting “ Hindu our 
Musalman 14 jat” wes dispersed with difficulty, and 
I considered the advisability of opening fire. I czme 
to the conclusion that s proclamation should be issued 
by me personally before taking such drastic measures. 
The column proceeded through the Sultanwind Gate 
to the Kotwali and plans were carried out for the arrest 
of various agitators. Many arrests were ably effected 
including that of Chowdhury Bugga and Dr. Dina Nath 
owing to the excellent information given by the City 
Inspector of Police, Mohamed. Ashraf Khan. A procla- 
mation was issued on the evening of the 12th April 
(vide Appendix IT).* 


Hearing that Manjha Jats had collected outside the 
city to plunder the city that night, I gave orders to the 
City Inspector of Police to patrol and give me timely 
information of any such movement as I feared the inten- 
tions of these Manjahas who would certainly make 
common cause with the city mob on being told that the 
British ‘ Raj” was at an end. 


At 10-0 p.m. on the 12th, a party of British troops was 
sent to Ashrapore Mission Hospital near Atari to rescue 
certain ‘mission ladies who were calling for help. Messages 
from Dhariwal, Gurdaspur, Tarn Taran, Lahore and Kasur 
showed signs of the greatest unrest, and 25 Indian ranks 
from Amritsar were sent to Dhariwal and 50 Gurkhas 
ordered from Bakloh to Gurdaspur. 

At 9-0 a.m. on the 13th I proceeded through the city 
with a column of troops to issue, by beat of drums, pro- 
clamation No. 2 (vide Appendix III).* The proclama- 
tion was duly proclaimed at all important streets and 
corners in the city, and inhabitants were allowed to collect 
in large numbers specially to hear what was ordered. 
As my crier proclaimed that where crowds assemble 
they would be fired at the mob clapped their hands and 
laughingly proclaimed, “‘ this is only bluff and no firing 
will take place.” Following hotfoot on my proclamation 
a counter-proclamation is said to have been issued by 
the enemies of the Crown, declaring that the British 
“Raj” was at an end and not to be afraid of being 
fired at. At 12-40 p.m. whilst yet in the city on my 
way to the Ram Bagh, I was informed that in spite of 
my stern proclamations a big meeting would be held at the 
dallianwalla Bagh at 4-30 p.m. that afternoon when mes- 
sages from Dr. Kichlew would be read out. 

I returned to the Ram Bagh at about 1-30 p.m. I 
then determined to picquet the main gates of the city. 
as if my direct orders were to be disobeyed, I recognized 
that matters must be critical and that all law. both 
civil and military, was sect at defiance. At 4-0 Pm. 
I received a message from Mr. Rehill, the Superintendent of 
Police, Amritsar district, to say that a crowd of about 
1,000ghad arleady assembled and that more were coming. 
I also received a message from Mr. Lewis, Manager. 
Crown Cinema, who had been through the city disguised, 
confirming this. Dhortly after 4-0 pat. T matured my 
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plans and leaving o reserve for emergencies I marched 
with the piquetting parties and a special party consisting 
of 25 rifles, 1-9th Gurkhas, 25 ritles, 54th Sikhs, F. F. 
and 59th Rifles, F. F. and 2 armoured cars. There were 
also 40 Gurkhas armed only with “ kukris” with the 
special party. These were all the troops available 
after providing for the piquets, reserves, and duties. 
I proceeded through the city towards the Jalliagwalla 
Bagh at the usual pace, dropping my piquetting parties 
as I marched. The gathering in the Jallianwalla Bagh 
must have received ample warning of my coming, and 
I personally had ample time to consider the nature of 
the painfuj duty I might be faced with. I passed with 
my infantry through a narrow lane into the Jallianwala 
Bagh and at once deployed them to the right and left 
of the entrance in the square. The armoured cars re- 
mained outside the square and never came into action 
as the lane was too narrow to admit them. 

I was faced by a dense mass of men evidently holding 
® seditious meeting. In the centre of the square was a 
raised. platform and a man on it was gesticulating and 
addressing the crowd. The crowd appeared to be a 
mixed one, consisting of city people and outsiders. I 
did not see a single woman or child in the assembly. 
Many villagers were, I understand, induced to come 
to the Bagh by a promise that their taxes and land 
revenues would be abolished as the British ‘‘ Raj”? was 
at an end. Evidently those who came believing the 
British ‘‘ Raj”? was at an end were themselves not very 
innocent. 

I had heard a great deal about the Danda Fauj, 
I was aware of the dastardly acts of cruelty which had 
been committed on the 10th. 

Messages written and verbal were momentarily coming 
in to me on the 12th and 13th April telling me of fresh 
acts of violence and of the growing seriousness of the 
situation (vide Appendix V). 

Amritsar, from a military point of view, would soon be 
completely isolated if matters were allowed to continue 
as they were doing. Communications by rail, telephone 
and telegraph had already been once severed. 

The ‘hartal” continued in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Lyallpur and other large cities until the news of the firing 
and the consequent opening of the shops st Amritsar 
on the 14th spread and then the news (exaggerated) of 

* the measures taken against the mob at Amritsar reduced 
their moral, and they did not carry out their plans of 
loot and murder. 

My work that morning, in personally conducting the 
proclamation, must be looked wpon as one transaction 
with what had now come to pass. There was no reason 
to further parley with the mob, evidently they were 
there to defy the arm of the law. 

The responsibility was very great. If I fired I must 
fire with good effect, a small amount of firing would be a 
criminal act of folly. 

I had the choice of carrying out a very distasteful and 
horrible duty or of neglecting to do my duty, of ‘sup- 
pressing disorder or of becoming responsible for all future 
bloodshed. 

We cannog be very brave unless we be possessed of a 
greater fear. I had considered the matter from every 
point of view. My duty and my military instincts told 
me to fire. My conscience was also olear on that point. 
What faced me was, what on the morrow would be the 
Danda Fauj. 

I fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed 
and I consider this is the least amount of firing which 
would produce the necessary moral, and widespread 
effect it was my duty to produce, if I was to justify my 
action. If more troops had been at hand the casualties 
would have been greater in proportion. Jt was no longer 
@ question of merely dispersing the crowd; but one of 
producing a sufficient moral effect, from a military point 
of view, not only on those who were present but more 
specially throughout the’ Punjab. There could be no 
question of undue severity. 

Immediately after ceasing fire, the troops returned 
to the Ram Bagh and at once, on arrival, the men’s 
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pouches were examined. It was noted that 1,650 rounds 
had been fired. The ammunition used was -303” Mark 
VI, the ordinary ammunition issued by arsenal and used 
throughout the army. Fire was directed on to the 
crowds and not on to individuals. No military parties 
visited the Bagh subsequent to the firing either that 
night or the following morning. 

The necessity was very great indeed and the means 
have been justified by the end. 

A reference to a proclamation by the Governor General 
in Council, dated 14th April will show that my estimate 
of the situation was correct :— 

Open rebellion reigned in Amritsar and it was my 
duty to suppress it. 

Many inhabitants subsequently thanked me and 
recognized that 1 had committed a just and merciful 
aot. In later days I was thanked by thousands and 
the press on one occasion was greater than the Circuit 
House grounds could hold. 

I then estimated the crowd to number 5,000 but now 
learn that there were probably from 25,000 to 30,000 
collected there and every man who escaped from the 
Jallianwalla Bagh was a messenger to tell that law and 
order had been restored in Amritsar. A 

It may be asked whether after the shooting was over, 
I offered help to the wounded. I did not offer help 
because the military situation had to be considered 
throughout the incident. The crowd was so dense 
that if a determined rush had been made at any time, 
arms or no arms, my small force must instantly have been 
overpowered and consequently I was very careful of 
not giving the mob a chance of organizing. I sometimes 
ceased fire and redirected my fire where the crowd was 
collecting more thickly. By the time I had completely 
dispersed the crowd my ammunition was running short. 
I returned to the Ram Bagh without counting or inapect- 
ing the casualties. The crowd was free now to ask 
for medical aid, but this they avoided doing lest they 
themselves be proved to have attended the assembly. 
They asked if they might bury their dead, and to this 
T consented. A proclamation was issued that evening 
and military law and restrictions were relaxed to enable 
them to do this (vide Appendix VI). 

It was now necessary to arrest the wrong-doers, and 
in this I was most ably and energetically assisted by Mr. 
Rehill, Superintendent of Police, and by one, Ashraf 
Khan, City Inspector of Police. I fear Ashraf Khan 
has made many enemies in consequence and I would 
here put on record my appreciation of his work. 

To restore things to their normal conditions and to 
prevent looting and bribery, I initiated the following :— 

(1) I organized all the pleaders and barristers in 
the city as special constables. The city 
was divided off into sections and special 
constables, assisted by military patrols, ap- 
pointed to maintain law and order. These 
special constables reported to me thrice 
daily at the Ram Bagh and they were made 
responsible for immediately suppressing and 
reporting to me the commital of unlawful 
acts. They did their work, with few excep- 
tions, very well indeed (vide Appendix VII).* 

(2) I placed a large picquet of Gurkhas at the Kotwali 
to help the Police in carrying out their normal 
duties. 

(3) Linvited those who knew of acts of bribery 
or corruption, to report to me personally, 
and they were informed that I was eager to 
make an example of: culprits. * 

The city very quickly assumed normal conditions and 
was soon a pattern of law and order. 

Military patrols visited the various quarters night 
and day. 

Blackmail may possibly have been levied but no cases 
of this were reported to me. 

Had prompt measures not been taken on the 13th and 
had the Punjab Government not expressed their (vide 
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Appendix VIII)* approval of this and other strong measures 

such as those initiated at Lahore by Colonel Frank 
Johnson, I am strongly of opinion that acts of violence, 
plunder and bloodshed would immediately have been 
perpetrated on a much larger scale throughout India. 
~ In conclusion, I would also mention that on the 12th, 
and morning of 13th, the City Inspector of Police made 
every endeavour to induce the traders and shop-keepers 
to close the ‘‘hartal” and open the shops. But they 
would not hear of this and said that until the Rowlatt 
Act had been repealed, and their leaders Dr. Kitchlu and 
Satyapal released, this could not be done. 

Subsequently to the firing on 13th, these ledders and 
shop-keepers themselves came to the City Inspector 
and begged that they might be allowed to open their, 
shops. 
were opened on the morning, 14th (vide Appendix. IX).* 

Soon after the 13th, Honorary Magistrates, leading 
citizens, Municipal Commissioners, Raises and Chowdhris 
expressed and admiration for my firm action and said that 
it had saved Amritsar and other cities in the Punjab 
from complete plunder and bloodshed. 

On the morning of the 14th April, Mr. D. Donald, 
Inspector-General of Police, Lahore, informed me that 
it was intended to hold another meeting around the 
Golden Temple. It was not hard to gauge the significance 
of this. ~ 

It was evidently thought that I should again open 
fire on this meeting and some of the bullets would have 
hit the Golden Temple, whereupon the whole Sikh 
community would have been up in arms as one man. 

This also meant that the Sikh Sepoy would in all 
probability be up in arms and a most serious situation 
be the result. 

I accordingly at once despatched a message (vide 
Appendix X)* to Sardar Arur Singh, C.I.E., the Manager 
of the Golden Temple, to say that if his Golden Temple 
was defiled in any way all the troops at my disposal 
would protect it. I asked Sardar Arur Singh to come 
and see me at once and also Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, 
the head Sikh of the Amritsar district. 

Persistent malicious rumours of the bombing of the 
Golden Temple and raping of Sikh girls at Amritsar 
were afloat, and one realized then that the great object 
of the mutineers was to get the Sikhs on their side. 

I was born in India and have served in Punjab Regi- 
ments all my service, I know the language very well and 
I consider I am an authority on what was going on in 
and around Amritsar. I know many good and trust- 
worthy retired Sikh officers. I called these men to come 
and see me, 

After April 13th the situation was clearer and one 
saw that the Sikhs were not in the mutiny to any extent 
and that it was my duty to keep them out of it. 
¢ Sardars Sundar Singh and Arur Singh came at once 
to see me and both agreed to help me and to deny the 
many false rumours that were prevalent. Owing to 
their influence the meeting was not held around th; 
Golden Temple. 

On the 16th April I thought it imperative to proceed 
to Lahore to see the Lieutenant-Governor about keeping 
the Sikhs out of the disorder and I also proposed to go 


round the district with small moveable columns with - 


four objects :— 

(1) To show that the Sarkar was still strong and had 
soldiers and guns. 

(2) To assure the Sikhs that all they had heard about 
the bombing of the Golden Temple, raping 
of Sikh girls, etc., was false, and that they 
must not be led into disorder by those who 

o were doing all in their power to get them into 
it, to use them as scapegoats. 

(3) To talk straightly and to the point to the popula- 
tion. 

(4) To be certain of having the Sikhs on our side 
in case of Muhammadan trouble arising from 

t the Turkish Peace Terms. 
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Daily many old Sikh officers came in to see me and 
assured me that all would be well. 

Accordingly on the 21st April I proceeded with a move- 
ablecolumn of 100 British, 100 Indian, 20 Indian Cavalry 
and 2 armoured cars to Gurdaspur (vide Appendix X1).* 

Mr. Harcourt, Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur 
district, and Mr. Glascock, Superintendent of Police, 
Gurdaspur district, met me at Gurdaspur and explained 
that since the 13th April the situation was very much 
more satisfactory, but that it had been very threaten- 
ing at Gurdaspur, Dhariwal and Batala before that 
date. 

I marched through Gurdaspur and spoke very plainly 
to the heads of the communities. I then proceeded 
to Dhariwal and Batala and did the same. I have 
reason to believe that the effect of this was very good. 

On the 24th April I proceeded with another column 
to China Bugga-Atari, Amritsar (vide Appendix XII).f 

Exceptionally large Durbars were held at Raja Sansee 
and Atari. I was accompained by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Amritsar, Mr. Miles Irving. The effect of these 
two Durbars was very good indeed. On this lattr 
column I was accompained by the Mahant Siri Kirpa 
Singh of Guru Sat Sultani. This man is a moet infiu- 
ential and powerful Sikh priest and rendered me invalu- 
able service in keeping the Sikhs straight and denying 
the many malieious rumours which had been system- 
atically disseminated amongst the villages in the whole 
district. 

On the 28th April I proceeded with the Assistant 
Commissioner (Mr. Puckle) to Sursingh at which place 
the Ferozepore moyeable column had arrived. This 
village was reported to be particularly disaffected. I 
spoke strongly to the heads of the village and to the 
Lambardars of the neighbouring villages with, I believe, 
very good effect. 

1 am convinced the effect of these columns was very 
good indeed. The villagers who are ignorant but brave 
people had been led to believe that the British “‘ Raj’ 
was at an end and most of them thoroughly believed 
that the malicious rumours were not merely rumours 
byt real facts and diq not realize that these rumours 
had been woven round the Rowlatt Bill. 

These villagers were quite ready to join in disorder, 
and had great hopes of loot which had been promised. 

With the help of the Indian officers whom they knew, 
and seeing their high priest with the columns, the villagers 
soon began to realize that they were being used or were 
meant to be used as tools in the hands of the enemies of 
the Crown. 

More and more villages were being drawn into the 
movement. i 

The effect of the events on April 13th and these move- 
able columns snatched the villagers from the hands of 
the agitators and thus the latter were left alone. 

On these columns I simply talk plainly, and to the 
point, to all. No whippings were administered. 

For some time past a certain amount of anxiety had 
been felt as to what attitude the sepoys of the Indian 
Army would take up. 

To my certain knowledge the agitators had been trying 
to tamper with the loyalty of the Indian Army, and some 
of my sepoys at Amritsar had been fed with sweetmeats 
by the inhabitants of Amritsar City. 

On the 29th April, @ conference of Brigadiers was held 
at the Divisional Commander’s house at Lahore, st 
which the danger of the agitators ‘getting at °’ the 
Indian Army and the preparations for resorting to the 
Internal Security scheme were discussed. 

On 30th April I proceeded to Jullundur and held a 
conference of officers Commanding Units and Indian 
officers, and explained these two subjects to them. They 
all assured me that their men were absolutely loyal 
and were not at all in sympathy with disorder. 

As a result of my dealings with the Sikhs, my Brigade- 
Major and myself were made Sikhs at the Golden Temple, 
and shrines erected at Guru Sat Sultani, and when hosti- 
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lities with Afghanistan broke out, the influential Sikhs 
offered 10,000 men to help the Sarkar. 

In the meantime Amritsar was practically normal 

ain. é 

On the 4th May I heard that trouble was anticipated 
with Afghanistan and on the 6th May war was declared 
with Afghanistan. 

1 would here point out that had the situation in the 
Punjab not been promptly and firmly dealt with in April, 
telegraph and railway lines would in all probability 
have been damaged to a much greater extent and con- 
centration on the Frontier against the Afghans rendered 
very difficult if not impossible, and the situation would 
have been most critical. 

On May 8th I proceeded to Jullundur to my permanent 
headquarters as my Brigade was mobilizing for the North- 
West Frontier Force. Licutenant-Colonel B. M. Hynes, 
-1-25th London Regiment, then took over Command of 
Amritsar and he was relieved on May 23rd, 1919, the day 
his Battalion left for the North-West Frontier, by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel the Hon'ble W. F. North, lst Garrison 
Battalion, Somerset Light Infantry. 

As regards paragraph (ii) A of the above quoted letter, 
I would represent that from a soldier's point of view 
corporal punishment, if inflicted, is best inflicted in 
public as a warning to others. When a soldier is awarded 
lashes the wifole regiment parades, and the victim is 
lashed in public. As a matter of fact in my opinion no 
persons were whipped in public. 

Six persons were whipped in the street where Miss 
Sherwood fell, but as both ends of this street were closed 
to the public, it can hardly be looked upon as a public 
thoroughfare. i 

Three persons were whipped privately in the Ram Bagh. 
Four persons were whipped in the Kotwali. In all 
25 were whipped in Amritsar and this after the proclama- 
tion of Nartial Law. All were duly tried. 

- [had certainly erected a platform for public whippings 
between the fort and the city but this was never used, 
as, before it was quite ready, I received orders to dis- 
mantle it and not to inflict punishment in public. Please 
see Annexure B. : 

As regards paragraph (iii) A of the above quoted 
letter :— 

A helpless woman had been mercilessly beaten, in a 
most cruel manner, by a lot of dastardly cowards. She 


was beaten with sticks and shoes, and knocked down 
six times in the street. She tried to gain entrance at 
an open door, but the door was slammed inher face. To 
be beaten with shoes is considered by Indians to be the 
greatest insult. It seemed intolerable to me that some | 
suitable punishment could not be meted out. Civil 
law was at an end and I searched my brain for some 
military punishment to meet the case. 

I inspected the spot where Miss Sherwocd ultimately 
fell, and I gave orders for a triangle to be erected there. 
I then posted two British picquets, one at each end 
of the street, with orders to allow no Indians to pass, 
that if they had to pass they must go through on all fours. 
I never imagined that any sane man would voluntarily 
go through under those conditions, and I was still search- 


. ing for some fitting punishment when Providence stepped 


in. After giving my orders I proceeded further through 
the city, and as I passed I gave orders for eleven insolent 
inhabitants to be handed over to the Police, and brought 
to me at the Ram Bagh at 9-0 a.m. next morning. 
I did not know that the Police who accompanied my 
force had been left at the far end of the street in which 
the picquets were posted. Arrived at the near end o! 

the street, the prisoners were confronted by the non- 
commissioned officer in command of the picquet and made 
to crawl, between the two picquets, a distance of about 
150 yards. I presumed that there were back entrances 
to the houses which would enable those living in the 
street to obtain food and water, and it would not take 
much ingenuity to improvise other means of obtaining 
the necessities of life. My orders remained in force from 
the afternoon of the 19th to the 24th of April 1919. In 
all some fifty complied with the order to go through 
on all fours but I cannot understand why any went 
through after the 19th, especially as all the houses had 
back exits and the picquets were only on duty from 
6-0 a.m. to 8-0 p.ar. The only conclusion that I can 
come to is that, except the eleven 1 referred to above, 
all went through to make martyrs of themselves. Ser- 
geant W. H. Nicholls, 1-25th Battalion, London Regiment, 
who was in charge of the picquets on all the days, informs 
me that the extra men came there apparently voluntarily, 
as they were not brought to him by anybody. One 
man actually crawled through three times and had to be 
stopped, by the picquet, from giving further exhibitions. 
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ANNEXURE A, 
NARRATING THE OCCURRENCES AT THE COMMENCEMENT - 
OF THE BOTS AT AMBITSAB. 


[This was a verbatim reproduction of Capt. Massey's 
Teport which is printed as his written statement on pages 
190 to 192]. 
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ANNEXURE B. 


Repost ON THE OPERATION OF MARTIAL Law IN AMBITSAR 


AREA. 
“Oftences. ‘Trial and execution 1. I would refer to Annexure 
of sentences, ‘ Bia).’ 


As every case in connection with Amritsar riots occur- 
red on 8 date previous to April 19th, 1919, no cases could 
be tried or otherwise disposed of, however trivial, by the 
Military authorities ; a fact which entailed considerable 
delay in the disposal of cases. With regard to the last 
sentence of paragraph 3 of Annexure‘ A ’ nocases occurred. 

As a result very few cases came before the Military 
suthorities at all (viz., only such as were committed sub- 
sequent to April 19th, 1919). 

The number of whippings inflicted was 25, which 
would appear an exceedingly small number when it is 
remembered that the city and district were full of pro- 
fessional roughs, many of whom had been imported by 
agitators for the purpose of riots or had come to Amritsar 
for the sake of violence and loot. 

2 no case was 3 man of advanced age sentenced to 
whipping, the social status of offenders was taken into 
account, no promiscuous or summary whipping took 
place ; the greatest restraint was observed by all troops. 

Every case was legally tried, trials were conducted in 
exactly the same manner as at a Summary Court Martial 
under the Indian Army Act, accused was asked if he wished 
to call witnesses for the defence, their attendance was 
secured by the Police or, if they could not be found, 
judicial cognisance was taken of the fact and the accused 
given the benefit of such evidence as he stated they would 
give in his favour; in addition every accused was per- 
mitted to make any statement he wished in his own 
defence. 

The possibility of corruption on the part of minor 
Police officials or of the case being instigated by a false 
informer for his own ends was carefully watched. Pro- 
secution witnesses were subjected to a heavy cross- 
examination by the Military Magistrate and the accused 
was allowed to put any question to witnesses he wished. 
Precautions even went to the extent of reliable and inde- 
pendent Military officers being sent (in one case the 
Magistrate even went himself) to make searching en- 
quiries to test the reliability of prosecution evidence. 
In not a few cases acquittals resulted. 

Every whipping carried out by the Military authorities 
was correctly administered in every respect, the instru- 
ment was inspected, a responsible officer was present, 
the prisoner was medically examined as to his fitness to 
undergo corporal punishment and a medical officer was 
in. attendance. . 

Although the normal military procedure for the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment under the Indian Army 
Act is for all whippings to be public, (i.e., the Commander 
orders the attendance of all persons whom he considers 
it in the interests of discipline to have present) never- 
theless no public whipping took place whatever. 

At first three whippings were carried out at Area 
Headquarters in the Rambagh and four at the City Police 
Station and only such persons as were present at these 
places on business should have witnessed them and then 
only by pure accident. 

Subsequently all prisoners sentenced to undergo 
corporal punishment or imprisonment were handed over 
to the Civil Police and the sentences carried out in accor- 
dance with the Civil Regulations on the subject. 

Triangles were erected at certain public places for use 
in the event of a necessity arising for holding public 
whippings, but no such whippings were ordered. The 
fact that these triangles were erected undoubtedly served 
as a deterrent to the rough element of the city. 

In only one case was a triangle other than those at Area 
Headquarters and at the City Police Station actually used. 
Six men were whipped in the street where Miss Sherwood 
‘was assaulted, but the whipping was not public, the 


street being closed by Military picquets and the public 
excluded. 


Brigdr.-Genl. R. E. H. Dyzr. 


The six men in question were those implicated in the 
assault on this lady. They were brought before me in 
my capacity of Provost Marshall and Military Magistrate 
for gross insubordination and offering violence while 
in Military custody on a date subsequent to April 19th, 
1919, and were sentenced by me to be whipped under 
powers conferred on me by law. 

The fact that the men in question were whipped in this 
street, although not publicly, undoubtedly brought home 
to the native imagination that the protection of women 
was considered of primary importance by the authorities, 
although it might not be universsliy accepted by 
public opinion in the East; more especially was the 
effect salutary in Amritear at the time owing to the pre- 
sence of a large number of roughs and vagabonds then 
infesting the city, and from whom no woman would 
have been safe. 


2. A schedule is attached showing the various orders 
passed under Martial Law 
for the governance of the 
area ; the reasons for these 
orders, and the approximate dates of the withdrawal of 
restrictions. 
The guiding principles throughout were— 
(1) The prevention of further violence. 
(2) The speedy arrest of offenders. 
(3) Restoring confidence among respectable citizens, 
(4) The protection of the poor from profiteering. 
(5) The restoration of normal business as soon as 
possible. 


Besides the Military picquets and regular Police a 
force of special constables was raised from barristers and 
other educated residents of the city, whose duty it was 
to explain orders to the people, to see that they were 
observed, to assist in the arrest of persons known to be 
implicated in the riot and to report any difficulty or 
distress. 

The leaders of all religious and business communities 
were encouraged to visit area Headquarters and confer 
with the Military authorities, and everything was done 
to mitigate the severity-of the restrictions in the case of 
bond fide religious ceremonies and business At the same 
time severe restrictions were necessary owing to the fact 
that the city was full of dangerous characters, that the 
temper of the people was at first alarmed and then sullen 
and that there were many conspirators and rioters still 
at large and in hiding in the city and district, the arrest 
of whom the inhabitants showed no inclination whatever 
to assist. As soon as thé arrests had been made the 
restrictions were gradually withdrawn. 


3. I have already stated above that since no offences 
committed before April 19th, 
1919, could be tried by the 
Military Magistrate, an in- 
finitesimal number of cases 
were disposed of by him; and I have also shown that 
every precaution was taken at the trial of these cases to 
guard against false evidence produced by the prosecution 
resulting in a miscarriage of justice. 

The force of special constables (drawn as they were 
from barristers and educated men, who from their nor- 
mal employment were thoroughly conversant with the 
conduct of the regular Police Force) was speciallly quali- 
fied to find out and report, or otherwise keep a check on 
theft or corruption on the part of Police subordinates 
and their agente. 

I would refer to Annexure B (a), paragraph 4. From 
this it will be seen that the preliminary investigation of all 
cases was carried out by the Local Criminal Investigation 
Department officer, at Amritsar, and what in Military 
parlance would be called the “§ of Evidence ” 
of each case was forwarded direct to the Deputy Inspector- 
General, Criminal Investigation Department, Lahore, 
and not to, or through, the General Officer Commanding, 
Amritsar Area. 

It follows, therefore, that control by the Military au- 
thority at Amritsar over the personnel entrusted with the 
collection of evidence and the preparation of the sum- 


Proclamations and Martial 
Law restrictions. 


Prevention of theft and 
corruption on the part of police 
and informers. 
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gmaries of evidence was quite impossible since this work 
was taken entirely out of his hands. 

At the same time numerous reports and complaints 
~were made to the Military authorities with regard to 
the corruption of police officials and of persons giving 
4alse information to the police with a view to the arrest 
.of individuals for their private ends. No report was 
ever made to me, or any of my assistants, of actual theft 
by Police officials as far as I can remember. 

Accusations made against police and their informers 
-were either anonymous or else general. Specific persons 
.and cases were not cited. In all cases in which it was 
possible to do so and which came under my notice the 
«complainant was told that he would be given every assist- 
ance and support if he could produce evidence in subs- 
tantiation of his complaint against any police official 
and informer. Respectable individuals of good position 
including reliable. retired Indian officers, werd asked 
to assist in bringing to light any cases of corruption. 

Owing, however, to the fear which the Indian has of 
the police, any evidence which may have existed was 
-anprocurable and only two actual cases came before my 
notice. In one, the principal witness did not appear ; 
I remanded the case and gave orders that he must be 
found and produced. He could not be traced, and I was 
forced to dismiss the case. In the other case although 
General Dyer left instructions for the case to be brought 
before me for investigation, yet for some reason this was 
‘not done, and I believe the case was investigated by the 
Deputy Commissioner [see Annexure B ()]. 

Whatever the grounds may be for assuming the exist- 
ence or otherwise of corruption and irregular practices 
.on the part of the police, there is no doubt that consi- 
derable feeling existed in the city and district, so much so 
that the Indian troops who throughout performed their 
.duties, quietly, disinterestedly and in a soldierly and tem- 
perate manner were themselves deeply concerned and 
their Indian officers were quite outspoken on the 
subject. : 

As & fundamental fact it must be conceded that the 
past and present history of all Asiatic countries proves 
that the police in the East are regarded as the instru- 
ments of despotic or bureaucractic rule and rather than 
the protectors of the individual and the guardians of the 
social welfare of the community. Further, it is inherent 
in the Asiatic character that minor officials should be 
open to corruption and that everyone has his price. 
‘The attitude of the public towards the policeman re-acts 
on the latter, every man is his enemy, and he receives 
no assistance from the public; consequently the collec- 
tion of evidence, the arrest of criminals and the bringing 
of them to justice is rendered excessively difficult. The 
‘natural result is that the temptation to resort to irregular 
‘practices is greatly enhanced. © 

The reluctance of the people of Amritsar City to give 
information which would lead to the arrest and punish- 
‘mente of conspirators and rioters was very noticeable 
indeed, and if doubtful methods were used to obtain evi- 
dence or if prosecution by the police took place, the 
inhabitants of Amritsar themselves are more to blame 
than anyone else. 


They did not render the assistance which it was their 
bounden duty as citizens to give and their attitude only 
made the procuring of definite evidence as to the exist- 
ence of corruption an impossibility but was in my opinion 
the primary cause and principal incentive to any corrup- 
tion or persecution that may have taken place. 

Whatever may have been the rights and wrongs of 
the question, there is no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the city and district became sullest and resentful as arrests 
and investigations proceeded. This point caused more 
feeling against the operation of Martial Law, in my opi- 
nion, than all other actions and restrictions to which they 
were subjected. Everything possible under the cir- 


(Continued. 


4. The ordinary civil and municipal machinery was 
used for the administration 
of Martial Law; but in ad- 
dition great assistance was given by the leaders of the 
Sikh community and the work and practical common- 
sense of retired Military officers and ex-soldiers and was 
of very great value indeed. The fact of the district being 
under -Military government automatically raised their 
status and they were not slow to exercise the influence 
thus conferred in re-assuring the people and quieting 
the district, besides which they carried out a good deal 
of confidential work and valuable advice. 

The records of all sentences awarded by Military officers 
were despatched to the Mar- 
tial Law officer of the Lahore 
Divisional Area, and forwarded to the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

The records of sentences awarded by Civil Magistrates 
did not pass through my hands. 

Every sentence awarded by Military officers was re- 
corded on the prescribed form at the time of trial. 


S. R. SHIRLEY, Major, 


Late Area Officer and Provost Marshal, 
Amritsar District. 


General. 


Records. 


ANNEXURE B (a). 


Extracts from instructions in regard to the trial of persons 
charged with offences in connection with the present dis- 
turbances committed before the 19th April 1919. 

* * s * 7 


3. All offences connected with the disturbances which 
were committed before the date of the Martial Law 
proclamations, (i.e., before April 19th in the case of dis- 
tricts or portions of districts within the limits of the 16th 
Indian Division, and the 20th April in the case of districts 
or portions of districts within the limits of the 2nd Rawal- 
pindi Division) will therefore be tried by the Commissions 
appointed under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919. The 
Courts-Martial appointed under the proclamations have 
no power to try any of these offences. Should any 
such cases have been dealt with by Courts-Martial before 
the issue of these orders a list of them should be prepared 
as it will be necessary to regularise them later on. 

4. The Commissions will sit in Lahore. The officers 
in charge of investigations should send prisoners into 
Lahore. The preliminary investigation will be conducted 
by the Police who will make a report and submit it with 
a précis of the statements of witnesses to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Lahore. If he considers that there is a 
primé facie case, he will submit the précis for orders to 
the Legal Remembrancer. If the Legal Remembrancer 
considers that there is no case for trial by a Commission, 
he will direct the release of the accused. If he considers 
that there is @ case for trial, he will frame a charge and 
convene 4 Commission, giving to the Commission a special 
direction, if he finds the case is one which should be tried 
according to the procedure prescribed for Summary 
General Court-Martial. 


ANNEXURE B (6). 


[Urgent and Confidential.) 
Memorandum No. 111-11-P. M., dated Amritsar, 12th May 
1919, from Captain J. F. Postance, P. M., Amritsar, 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 


Brigadier-General Dyer, C.B., before leaving Amritsar 
issued an order that the case of the policoman who has 
been arrested here on a charge of having taken a bribe 
of Rs. 1,000 was to be heard by the Provost Marshal. 
I informed the police of this order and they state that the 
case is now under investigation by you. : 

I am directed by Lieutenant-Colonel B. M. Hynes, 


cumstances was done by Military authority to prevent .Commanding Amritsar, to say that the case in question 


and bring to justice corrupt practices ; and Mr. Rehill, 
the Superintendent of Police at Amritsar, rendered every 
assistance, . 


should be brought up before Major Shirley, M.C., with the 
necessary witnesses at the Circuit House at 11-15 hours 
on Wednesday, 14th instant. 
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Martial Law orders issued at Amritsar. 
. Date of cancellation 
No. and date. Restriction. Ny Why imposed. or 
= modification. 
lof 25th April1919 . . | No one permitted to leave house | The public safety and to prevent | Modified by Order 


2 of 25th April 1919 . 


3 of 25th April 1919 . 


- 4of 25th April 1919 . 


5 of 25th April 1919 . 


6 of 25th April 1919 . 


7 of 25th April 1919 


8 of 25th April 1919. . 
cd 


9 of 25th April1919 . 


10 of 25th April 1919 . 
11 of 25th April 1919 


12 of 25th April 1919. 


13 of 25th April 1919 


or compound between the hours 
of 22 hours and 05 hours with- 
out a special permit from the 
Military. 


No firearms to be discharged or 
bombs thrown at His Majesty's 
soldiers and police. In case of 
this being done, drastic reprisals 
to be taken against property 
surrounding scene of outrage. 

No processions or gatherings of 
more than ten people, except 
marriage, funcral and religious 
cerethonies. 

No person to offer violence or to 
cause obstruction to any person 
desirous of opening his shop and 
conducing his ordinary daily 
business. 


Prohibition and sale of 3rd and 
Intermediate Class Railway 
tickets unless in possession of a 
special permit. 


Prohibition against tearing down 
notices and orders displayed by 
order of General Officer Com- 
manding. 

No male person to carry or be 
found in possession of a lathi, 


Unlawful for more than two people 
to walk abreast on any cons- 
tructed or clearly defined pave- 
ment. 

Every shop and business to open 
and carry on its business 
between the usual hours and 
not beyond 22-00 hours in 
exactly the same manner as be- 
fore the “ hartal.” Rates to be 
fixed from time to time by com- 
petent authority. 

Unlawful to publish, spread or 
repeat false, inaccurate or ex- 
aggerated reports of the military 
and political situation. 

Loyal and law-abiding citizens 
have nothing to fear from the 
exercise of Martial Law. 


All people, so ordered, to surrender 
for safe custody any arms and 
ammunition in their possession. 

All pedal driven cycles except 
those owned by Government 
or by Europeans to be sur- 
rendered by 16-00 hours on 
27th April 1919, at the Fort, 
unless the owner has a certificate 
of exemption. 


seditious gatherings at night. 


For the protection of His Majesty’s 
soldiers and police. 


The public safety and to prevent 
seditious gatherings, 


For the benefit of the poor. To 
induce the people to retum 
to their ordinary daily voca- 
tions and to restore the ordinary 
conditions of trade and business. 


To prevent a general exodus of 
those concerned in the riots and 
to enable the police to keep a 
better and more efficient super- 
vision on all people travelling by 
rail. 

The public safety and in order 


No. 17 of 16th 
May 1919 to 22-30 
hours each even- 
ing to 04-00 hours 
the following mor- 
ning. Cancelled 
by Order No. 22 of 
23rd May 1919 


that all should become acquaint- . 


ed with orders and notices 
issued. 

Prevention of violence and preser- 
vation of good order. Proteotion 
of His Majesty’s soldiers and 
police, and all law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Prevention of violence and intimi- 
dation and preservation of good 
order. 


For the public good. To rostore 
good order and governance 
and the usual daily business 
and trade conditions. 


The public safety and to prevent 
the encouragement of the state 
of unrest. 


To restore confidence in the loyal 
and law-abiding and to prevent 
them being intimidated by the 
seditious. 

The public safety and the protec- 
tion of His Majesty’s soldiers 
and police. 

Cycles needed for the use of the 
Military and Civil Authorities. 

To prevent disaffected people 
leaving the Area. 


Cancelled by Order 
No. 20 of 19th 
May 1919. 


Fixing of nerrick 
rates abolished by 
Order No. 21 of 
19th May 1919. 


Modified by Order 

No. 20 of 19th 
May 1919 as fol- 
lows :—All cycles 
with the excep- 
tion of those ac- 
tually required by 
the Military and 
Civil Authorities 
will be returned 
to owners on appli- 
cation to the 
Tehsildar. Certi- 
ficates of exemp- 
tion no longer 
necessary. 


XN 
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No. and date. 


Martial Law orders issued at Amritsar—contd. 


a , 


Restriction. 


Why imposed. 


Date of cancellation 
or 
modification. 


14 of lth May 1919. 


15 of llth May 1919 . 


16 of 14th May 1919 . 


47 of 16th May 1919 . 


18 of 16th May 1919 . 


39 of 16th May 1919 . 


Declaration of stocks from traders, 
bankers, bunniahs and all others 
who possess more than five 
maunds of gur, shakkar, sugar, 
misri, gram, salt, wheat and 
atta by 11-00 hours on Satur- 
day 17th May 1919. Stocks to 
be published and reward paid 
to people giving information 
leading to conviction of anyone 
submitting a false return. 


In connection with food-stuffs 
other than those dealt with in 
Order No. 14. 


Afghan subjects not to leave the 
Area without written permission 
from the Military. All Afghan 
subjects (except women and 
children and the old and infirm 
who must be registered by their 
families) to present themselves 
to the Superintendent of Police 
for registration between 09-00 
hours on the 17th May 1919 
and 17-00 hours on 19th May 
1919. From and including 19th 
May 1919 to assist to shelter 
Afghan subjects not in posses- 
sion of a certificate of registra- 
tion is an offence against Martial 
Law. Should any person know 
of the existence of any unregis- 
tered Afghan subject and not 
communicate his knowledge to 
the Authorities, this will also be 
deemed an offence against Mar- 
tial Law and dealt with accord- 
ingly. 


Shortening the hours during which 
inhabitants of the city are not 
allowed to leave their houses or 
compounds from 22-00 hours 
and 05-00 hours to 22-30 each 
evening to 04-00 hours the fol- 
lowing morning. 


No carts, ekkas or asses engaged 
in bringing food-stuffs into the 
city to be commandeered for 
militaty or other purpose. If 
it is found necessary to com- 
mandeer the said carts, ekkas or 
asses, 48 hours’ clear notice of 
the intention of the authorities 
to do so will be given. 


In case of medical aid being neces- 
sary in the city during the pro- 
hibited hours of 22-30 hours 
and 04-00 hours, one person 
from the house or building to 
proceed to the Police Station or 
nearest Police Picquet. A 
Police Constable will then accom- 
pany the said person to procure 
the required medical aid, after 
which the said person will pro- 
ceed straight back to his or her 
place of residence. 


The good of the poor people. To 
enable them to know the dealers 
who had stocks of food-stuffs 
which they (the dealers) would 
be obliged to scll at the rates 
fixed by the Military and Civil 
Authorities. To prevent pro- 
fiteers from increasing the al- 
ready inflated prices of food- 
stuffs by withholding stocks 
from the public. 


Ditto. 


To enable the Military and Civil 
authorities to maintain an effi- 
cient supervision over all Afghan 
subjects in the Area and to pre- 
vent all local disaffected people 
from aiding and abctting these 
said subjects of the Amir in any 
designs they might formulate 
against the peace of the country. 


For the public convenience. To 
give traders and all business 
people who came into the city 
by day to transact business, 
more time to get away. To 
enable the various sects to pro- 
ceed to their temples in the 
early hours of the morning to 
pray, which procedure is a com- 
mon one in the Punjab. 


To restore confidence among the 
country people and to encour- 
age them to bring in food-stuffs. 
Owing to rumours spread by the 
disaffected that carts and beasts 
of burden would be comman- 
deered by the military, the 
country people had heretofore 
been reluctant to bring in food- 
stuffs. This order had a very 
good effect. 


The public convenience. It was 
not possible to allow anybody 
and everybody to frequent the 
streets during the prohibited 
hours on the pretence of pro- 
curing medical aid. Such a 
concession would have been 
taken instant advantage of by 
the disaffected. Order No. 19 


appeared the only solution of the ; 


difficulty. 
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Martial law orders issued at Amritsar—contd. 
Date of cancellation 
No. and date. Restriction. Why imposed. or 
5 modification. 


20 of 19th May 1919 . 


21 of 19th May 1919 . 


22 of 23rd May 1919 . 


23 of 27th May 1919 . 


24 of 28th May 1919 *. 
\ 


Order No. 8 of 24th April 1919 
is cancelled. Order No. 13 
of 24th April 1919 is modified 
so that all cycles except those 
actually required for the use of 
the Military and Civil Autho- 
rities will be returned to their 
owners. Certificates of exemp- 
tion are no longer necessary. 


Nirrik rates for food-stuffs are 
abolished from 00-00 hours on 
2lst May 1919. Merchants are 
warned that prices of food-stufis 
will be carefully watched for the 
protection of the poor and the 
benefit of the trade and nirrik 
rates immediately re-imposed 
should it be deemed necessary 
to do so. These relaxations of 
Martial Law are not to be mis- 
interpreted as asign of the 
weakening of Martial Law which 
will be applied with all swiftness 
and severity against those en- 
gaged in seditious propaganda 
or in aiding the King’s enemies. 


Order No. 17 of 16th May 1919 is 
cancelled which is to say that 
people may move in the city by 
night at all hours without let 
or hindrance. The playing of 
bands and of musical instru- 
ments and drums of all and 
every description is forbidden 
between the hours of 22-30 each 
evening and 04-00 hours the fol- 
lowing morning. 


Owing to the high prices charged 
for milk and salt, fixed rates will 
again be imposed to come into 
effect from 00-00 hours on 26th 
May 1919. It is a contraven- 
tion of Martial Law to charge 
or attempt to charge more 
than the prices set forth here- 
under. 

Salt for 14 seers, not more than 

Re. 1 (one). 


Milk (cow) (per gadts of 21 chha- 
taks) per seer not more than 
annas 4 (four). 


Milk (buffalo) (per gadvi of 21 
chhatal per seer not more 
than annas 4-6 (four and half 
annas). 


Milk (boiled) (per gadvi of 21 
chhataks) per seer not more 
than annas 5 (five). 


These prices are to be considered 
a maximum. It is no offence 
against the law to sell at lower 
rates. 

Furthermore it is a contravention 
of Martial Law for vendors of 
salt and milk (1) to refuse to 
sell when in possession of 
stocks, (2) to adulterate milk. 


Confirmatory to Order No. 22 of 


23rd May 1919. 


These restrictions were cancelled 
and modified on account of the 
improved behaviour of the in- 
habitants of the city and for the 
public convenience. 


To restore normal conditions parti- 
cularly in regard to the retailing 
of food-stuffs' and the carrying 
on of general business. To en- 
courage farmers to bring in food- 
stuffs and confirm them in the 
belief that the Military had no 
intention of interfering with 
their means of livelihood longer 
than was necessary. 


In order to enable Muhammadans 
to conduct the observance of the 
“Ramzan.” To ensure that no 
trouble of any kind, riots, 
looting, etc., take place in the 
city by night under cover of the 
noise made by bands and musi- 
cal instruments and drums. 


Fixed prices re-imposed owing to 
the extortionate prices charged 
fo the poor people for milk and 
salt, 
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Martial Law orders issued at Amritsar—concld. 


No. and date. 


Restriction, 


Why imposed. 


wo 
Date of cancellation- 
_ oF . 
modification. 


25 of 5th June 1919. . 


26 of 7thJune1919 . 


27 of 8th June 1919. . 


| 


The price of “Standard” cloth 
is fixed at annas six and pies 
nine per yard. The list of 

- merchants mentioned in the 
ordex are ordered to stock and 
sell at this price. It is a con- 
travention of Martial Law for 
any of the said merchants to sell 
more than 12 yards to any one 
purchaser or for any- purchaser 
to re-sell the cloth. 


Prices of sugar are fixed as here- 
under from 07-00 hours on 8th 
June 1919:— , 


Sugar (Khand) 2 seers 4 chha- 
taks, for Re. 1 (one). 

Misri 2 seers 2 chhataks for Re. 1 
(one). i 


Price of ice is fixed as hereunder 
from 07-00 hours on 9th June 
1919 :— 


Wholesale, Re. 1 annas 8 
(Re. 1-8-0) per maund. (Not 
less than one maund to be sold 
at this price.) 

Retail dealers, 2-8-0 per 
maund. hs 

Not more than 1 anna to be 
charged for 1 seer of ice. It is 
a contravention of Martial Law 
for any merchant or dealer to 
tefuse to sell at these prices, or 
for retail dealers to refuse to 
buy ice to resell to the public. 


Rs. 


The price of ‘‘Standard” cloth 
fixed solely for the benefit of 
the poor. A fixed amount to 
be sold to each purchaser as 
supplies of this cloth are.not too 
plentiful. 


For the protection of the poor and 
owing to the extortionate price 
charged by shop-keepers for 
sugar. 


For the protection of the poor 
and owing to the extortionate 
price charged by shopkeepers for 
ice. 


(All Martial Law Orders, other than those referred to as cancelled or modified in this appendix automatically ceased to. 
have effect when Martial Law was withdrawn from Amritsar on 9th June 1919.) 
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APPENDIX I. 


GIVEN OUT MORNING ELEVENTH TO SEVERAL CITIZENS. 


Handed over to the G. O. C., 45th Brigade, and signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner midnight 11th-12th April 
1919. 

The troops have orders to restore order in Amritsar 
and to use all force necessary. 

No gathering of persons nor processions of any sort 
will be allowed.. 

All gatherings will be fired on. 

Any persons leaving the city in groups of more than 
four will be fired on. 

Respectable persons should keep indoors. 

True Copy. 
(Sd) MILES IRVING, 


Deputy Commissioner. 


AMRITSAR, 
dith April 1919. 


APPENDIX II. 
ProctaMaTiIon No. 1. 


NOTICE. 


The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that 
if they will cause damage to any property or will 
commit any acts of violence in the environs of Amritsar, 
it will be taken for granted that such acts are due to the 
incitement in Amritsar City, and offeaders will be punished 
according to Military Law. 

All meetings and gatherings are hereby prohibited and 
will be dispersed at once under Military Law. 


Certified true Copy. 
F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, Brigade- Major, 


for Brigadier-General, Commanding 
. 45th Brigade. 


13th April 1919. 


APPENDIX III. 


2 Proctamation No. 2. 
13th April 1919. y 
1. It is hereby proclaimed to all whom it may concern, 

that no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed 
to leave the city in his own private or hired conveyance 
or on foot, without a pass from one of the following 
officers :-— 

The Deputy Commissioner. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. Rehill. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr. Plomer. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Connor, Magistrate. 

Mr. Seymour, Magistrate. 

Agha Mohammed Hussain, Magistrate. 

The Police Officer in charge of the City Kotwali. 

This will be a special form and pass. 

2. No person residing in the Amritsar City is permitted 
to leave his house after 8-0 p.m. 

Any persons found in the streets after 8-0 P.M. are 
liable to be shot. 

3. No procession of any kind is permitted to parade 
the streets in the city or any part of the city or 
outside of it at any time. 

Any such processions or any gathering of 4 men will be 
looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly and 
dispersed by force of arms, if necessary. 


APPENDIX IV. 


CoMPARISON OF NUMBER OF BUNDLES oF Lithis anp 
STICKS RECEIVED IN March AND APRIL 1918 anD 
Maron anp Aprit 1919. 


1918, 1919. 
March. : 12 March 455 
April Nil. April 601 

TorTaL . 12 ToTaL 1,056 


Brigdr.-Genl. R. E. H. Dyer. 


APPENDIX V. 


SEVERAL MESSAGES RECEIVED SHOWING SITUATION AT 
AMRITSAR AND ENVIRONS ON 12TH, 13TH aND 1418, 
ApriL 1919. 


1. No. 132-8. from Genstaff Division (By aeroplane) 12th 
April 1919. 


Telegraph line reported cut this morning between Can- 
tonment East and Harbanspura. Lahore quiet. Kasur 
reports at 06-10. Armoured train visited Khem Karan 
during night and found station wrecked but no casualties. 
Rioters in small numbers apparently organised for destruc- 
tion left in direction of Sutlej. Train patrolled two 
stations beyond and all quiet, ‘80 returned to Kasur. 

Wired you last night to return Royal Sussex to 
Lahore to-day relieving them by Queens from Jullundur. 
Understand from R. T. O. here that you have already 
made arrangements to that effect. 

Most important to get Sussex back here to-day as trouble 
anticipated here to-morrow. Please report your situation 
by bearer who is to return at once. 


2. From Telegraph Master, Amritsar, 12th April 1919. 


Regret to report all telegraph wires between Lahore 
and Amritsar are cut from 11-15 p.m., last night, and the 
line party sent at 1-20 a.m. this morning are still at the 
Railway Station with the Armoured Train which was 
supposed to proceed to Attari this morning, where the 
wires are probably cut. When communication restored 
your wire will be despatched. 


3. From Telegraph Master, Amritsar, 12th Aprit 1919. 


. There is sudden disconnection noticed on all lines bet- 
ween this and Lahore at 11-15 and from observation the 
lines are cut between Attari and this, 


4. From Gandasingh Wala, 8. D. O., Kasur, 12th April 
1919. 


Rioters attacked Station Kasur at 9-58 date, telegraph 
instruments as well as wires broken, station building 
emashed and burnt with all furniture, consumable stores, 
cash, and ticket books of third class Booking Office looted. 
Two Europeans military passengers of train No. 60 UP, 
badly injured, one of them died while firing on rioters, 
military force urgently required. 


5. From Station Master, Kasur, 12th April 1919. 


Rioters attacked station at about 9-58 date, telegraph 
instruments as well as wires broken, station building 
smashed and burnt with all furniture, tools and plants. 
consumable stores, third class booking office cash ticket 
records looted away. Two European officers badly in- 
jured, one of them died while firing on rioters. 61 Up 
and 62 Down stabled here No. 14 Down returned back to 
R. K. W. from District. Signals. D. T. S. Ferozepore 
to please issue orders for 61 Up and 62 Down and other 
train and P. W. I. Kasur to trolly and patrol line Military 
force provided station still in danger. 


6. From Miles Irving to Brigade Major, 13th April 1919. 


I have received information that secret meetings taken 
place in the Thirch plantations near the Ram Bagh at 
the places marked A.A. on the sketch. They might be 
searched by night. 


7. From O. C., Armoured Train, 13th April 1919, 


The Armoured Train has returned from Tarn Taran 
after leaving the Indian officer and 25 men of the Baluchis 
there. The Cavalry ordered there also arrived while we 
were there. The Tahbsildar reported that the Treasury 
was attacked by a mob armed with lathts from the 
neighbouring villages last night, but that the mob was 
beaten off and followed up. In the pursuit three mea, 
viz., two Jat Sikhs and one Muhammadan were captured 
and are now in the Thana at Tarn Taran. I proposed to 
bring these three men back to Amritear but the Tahsildar 
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wished to keep them and try to get explanations out of 
them. As the Indian officer had no objection I left them 


there. 


8. The Traffic Superintendent, Amritsar, No. 1-B., dated 
13th April 1919. 


I beg to report having sent the Armoured Train towards 
Butari at 1-55 a.m. as the Guard of 79 Up Goods at 
Maranwala wires (copy attached) that a bridge was seen 
on fire on the Down line. On return to Amritsar the 
Armoured Car will be sent to Attari as the Railway 
through telegraph wires and the Government telegraph 
wires have been cut near Attari. The driver of 58 Down, 
which arrived at 0-35, also reported a body of rioters with 
lathis near the line on the Lahore side of Amritsar Station, 
which the Armoured Car will disperse. 

The Guard of 144 Down arrived here 2 hours, reports 
several telegraph poles seen lying on the ground between 
Jallo and Harbanspura. 


9. From 0. C. Armoured Train, 14th April 1919. 


As directed Armoured Train No. 1 was taken out from 
Amritsar to patrol the line to Attari and pilot the Down’ 
Mail through. It left Amritsar at 22-20 hours. All was 


well up to Attari the reports showing that nothing un- ‘ 


usual had occurred or was expected. On arrival at Attari 
the Station Master and Inspector of Police reported that 
nothing had so far occurred, but that they were expecting 
a raid by a mob of villagers and that they had reason to 
believe that this mob was already near the line not far 
above Attari between this and the next station Wagah as 
they had heard shouting from that direction. All being 
quiet at Attari the Armoured Train therefore proceeded 
to Wagah and on from there to Jallo the next station. 
Nothing unusual was seen, heard or ascertained. Conse- 
quently I wired to Lahore'from Jallo about midnight to 
start the mail intending to patrol the line back to Attar 
in front of it and then to pilot it through to Amritsar 
one section ahead. When this wire had been sent we 
tried to get line clear back to Wagah but failed. I there- 
fore got permission to proceed without line clear. Just 
2 we were starting 17 Up passenger train entered Jallo 
and the driver stopped as he reported that Wagah Station 
had just been fired and that the mob about 250 strong 
had tried to rush his train but that he had slipped through. 
I therefore wired back to Lahore Cantonment to stop the 
Mail there or at Lahore and proceeded at once to Wagah, 
about 0-15 or thereabouts. On arrival at Wagah it was 
found to be burning but nothing more was seen and no 
one was visible even by careful use of the search-light. I 
therefore proceeded to Attari to see whether all was well 


there. Finding all was well there and as we were running" 


short of water in the engine I decided to go back as far 
as Lahore Cantonment to definitely detain the Mail as 
it was not safe for it to proceed, take water and then 
return to Attari to patrol 71 Passenger then on the road 
and other goods trains from Attarito Jallo. Unfortu- 
nately, just before reaching Wagah the Armoured Train 
was derailed although proceeding with all caution due 
to complete rail length of permanent-way having been 
lifted bodily out of the track. This was between one and 
two hours and was the third time we had passed over 
this section within about an hour. The three leading 
vehicles, namely the mine exploding unit, the machine 
gun unit and 12-pounder gun were badly derailed, 
but no one injured. I took steps to protect the train 
and on examination found that a start had been made to 
cut the other line also, but that job had evidently been 
interrupted. $ 

I tried to get communication with Labore or Amritsar 
by tapping the line but failed. Between 2 and 3 hours an 
engine and brake-van came from Lahore with two B. Os. 
and 45 Indian rank and file, news of the burning of Wagah 
having been given by the driver of 17 Up in Lahore. I 
reported the facts tothem. They decided to return to 
Lahore leaving one officer and 40 rank and file, the other 
Officer going through to Lahore to report the facts. About 
6 hours the Sub-Way Inspector arrived and restored 


BSN 


through running over the Up line about 6-30 hours and 
traffic can now be passed on Down line. About 9 hours 
another train arrived from Lahore with a crew breakdown 
staff, a section of Cooly Corps and more Native Infantry 
to assist in clearing the line. This work is now in progress 
and I hope that the line will be cleared by this evening. 
I iPropeos then te proceed to Lahore with damaged 
vehicles to get them repaired. The repairs 
will take about a weekon y aaa: 
Through working on the Down line should be restored 
this evening. The telegraph wires are also badly cut in 
several places between Jallo and Attari. The Sub-Way 
Inspector reported on his arrival that the Down line had 
been cut in several places about a mile and a half away 
from where the Armoured Train had been derailed and 
towards Attari. This was done after the Armoured Train 
had passed through and derailed. They must evidently 
have hid in the crops on either side of the line, as the 
Armoured Train passed, and then got to work as soon as 
it was clear, hence all done within about an hour during 
which the Armoured Train had passed three times over 
this section. Wagah is not badly burnt, the mob evid- 
ently having been interrupted by the Armoured Train. 
The mob was apparently trying to get the mail which was 
prevented, and also the burning of Attari was prevented 
by the arrival of the Armoured Train. 


10. From Captain MacMillan, Fort, 14th April 1919. 


Tem informed by Conon Gilford of Tern Taren Mission 
that the Indian Doctor in charge of the Leper Asylum 
tact is in difficulties, end elso the rest of the Christians 

ere. 

There is slso s Europezn Lady Mission Doctor alone 
out at the Canal Bungalow, about 14 miles N.-W. of 
Valtoha Stetion. 


11. From R. B. Beckett, A. C., 14th April 1919, 


Lieutenant Raghbir Singh of Raja Sansee reports that 
& village near Shehura in the direction of Attari is greatly 
disaffected. The people of the village were out lest night 
with the intention of wrecking the Railway line, but only 
succeeded in cutting the telegraph. 


12. From A. T. S., N.-W. R., Amritsar, 14th April 1919. 


Telegraph communication with Lahore on the through 
wire destroyed. No down trains arriving. Armoured 
trein which went ouf at 22 hours last night not returned. 
Wagsh and Jallo Stations both reported burnt. Am 
sending out 2nd Armoured Train which was stebled here 
to discover nature of obstruction and if possible remove 
the same and restore communication. 


13. From Miles Irving, 14th April 1919. 


From Shabura to Attari on the main line of rail towards 
Lehore the villagers are diseffected and mede attempts 
to out the line but only cut wires as they hed no proper 
implements. 


14. From A. E. Giffins, 14th April 1919. 


I have the honour to report that I brought the ladies 
in from Jundiale, reaching there at 1-30 a.m. 

1 am keeping them at my house for the night in view 
of the difficulty of getting them settled in for the night up 
at the Fort and the possibility of being refused entrance. 

I should be very glad if the motor ambulance could be 
placed at their disposal to-morrow at 10 a.m. to take them 
and their things to the Fort. 


15. From H. Harcourt, Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 


1th April 1919, 


On the whole the situation here is hopeful. Batala is 
8 possible danger spot, so I have got in all Europeans 
and 36 Indian Christian school boys from there. 

At Dhariwal all is going strongly, but the Jail populs- 
tion there give cause for some anxiety. 

There hes, so far, been little open violence. 

Superintendent of Police and I both think the ladies 
can safely stay here so long as troops remain. 
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People are sobering down. There has been (eg., on 
Saturday night in the mosque with o joint Hindu and 
Muhammedan meeting) not a little violent talk. 


16. From 2nd-Lt. I. W. Armstrong, Dhariwal, 15th April 
1919. 


The Gurkha picquet of 1 Indien officer and 25 men 
arrived safely with Mr. Bellon Sundey evening. Ihanded 
in a telegram on Monday morning reporting that all was 
‘well but this has not been forwarded owing to the wires 
being interrupted. I will arrange to send in a special 
smessenger daily should the wires not be opened and rail- 
‘way communication remein closed. 

The situation here is quiet on the surface though reports 
have been received through the police of contemplated 
attacks on the Mills and Europezns. These have not 
developed yet and not the slightest sign of disaffection 
has been visible as far as I am aware. 

We have concentrated the Europeans including women 
and children in one bungalow fairly suitable for defence 
and have placed there all the arms and ammunition in 
-our charge. The knowledge thet we sre prepared may be 
keeping malcontents quiet. 

1 N. C. O. and 9 men of the R. G. A. and R. F. A. 
arrived here from Gurdaspur on Sunday, and remain on 

ard. 

Spang the day we ere working the Mills as usual and 
have no armed guard sround the Mills, but after closing 
time the Gurkhas are posted and the bungalow above- 
mentioned is guarded by the 10 Gunners and our own 
contingent of the I. D. F. 11 men. In addition we have 
26 of our own Gurkha guard in readiness. 

The bazar is full of very wild rumours regarding the 
Aoings at Amritsar. i 


APPENDIX VI. 


The inhabitants may burn or bury their dead as soon 
as they please. There must be no demonstration or dis- 
-order of any kind, the inhabitants must return to the city 
immediately after the ceremony. 


(Sd.) R. E. DYER, Bd.-Genl., 


Amnitear ; } Commanding 45th Infantry Brigade. 


The 14th April 1919. 


APPENDIX VII. 


Orders for the Special Constables organized to maintain law 
and order in Amritsar City and to bring to my notice the 
names of all citizens of Amritear who were in any way 
implicated in unlawful meetings, in riots, or any other un- 
lawful acts. 

I look to these Special Constables as knowing the city 
nd inhabitants to do all in their power in helping to 
bring the real culprits to justice. 

Their duties are :— 
(1) Thoroughly patrol their respective Divisions as 
apportioned in the Scheme drawn up by Gopal 
Das and other members of the Committee. 

(2) Constant reports will be made as to how matters 

are progressing to the Provost Marshal. 

(3) Every Special Constable will report to him daily 

until further orders, at 10-00 hours, 13-00 
“ hours and 17-00 hours. 

(4) All secret meetings of any kind. must at once be 

brought to the notice of the Provost Marshal. 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 
Brigade Major, 45th Brigade. 


APPENDIX VIII. 
Telegram (by aeroplane) No, 250-8., from General Staff 
Division, to General Brigade, Amritsar. 


Your B-21. Your action correct and Lieutemant- 
Governor approves. : ? 


APPENDIX IX. 


To Heedquarters, 16th Indian Division, Lahore. 

Situation Report 17-30 hours, 

Reference Meeting mentioned in my situation report of 
16 hours. Results of the meeting were as follows :— 

Shops would be opened as soon as possible beginning 
with Kutra Ahluwalian where piece-goods markets are 
situated. 

Protection has been promised and so long as the be- 
haviour of the inhabitants is good, water will be allowed 
them from the main. Shops to-morrow night need not 
close at twenty hours but remain open up to twenty-two 

ours. 

Influential inhabitants who were present promised to 
obey the Sarkar. : 

A proclamation will be issued this evening by beat of 
drum to give effect to the above. 

Genera] Brigade. 


(Sd.)_F. C. BRIGGS, Caprain, 
Brigade-Major, 45th Brigade. 


APPENDIX X. 


To Sardar Arur Singh, C.1.E., Manager, Golden Temple. 
The General Officer Commanding has heard that it is 
intended to hold a meeting in the Golden Temple. You 
are no doubt aware that such a meeting of the citizens of 
Amritsar would be contrary to all Sikh usages. You 
should therefore come and see the Genera] immediately 
on receipt of this order, realising that the troope will all 
be used to protect your Golden Temple from any kind of 

indignity or harm. . 
(Sd.) F.C. BRIGGS, Captain, 


Brigade Major, 


12 Noon, } pe Meir 
th Brigade, 


The 14th April 1919. 


APPENDIX XI. 


Report of Moveable Column, Gurdaspur, Dhariwal and 
Batala. 


The Moveable Column ordered in my No. B.-39, dated 
the 19th April 1919, proceeded by train to Gurdaspur 
09-00 hours on the 2lst instant, arriving at Gurdaspur 
11-15 hours. é 

They were met by the Deputy Commissioner and Super- 
intendent of Police, Gurdaspur District, at 12-00 hours, 
the Column marched to the school where the heads of 
communities were collected and the General Officer Com- 
manding addressed the meeting. 

A list of Pleaders and Barristers who had taken an 
active part in the hartal, Gurdaspur, was obtained from 
the Superintendent of Police, this was forwarded to you 
under my No. P.-2, dated the 22nd April 1919 , with 
request that their licenses be suspended. 

The column returned to the train and the General Officer 
Commanding and the Brigade-Major proceeded with a 
suitable escort by train to Pathankot to inspect the 
Gurkha Detachment there, they returned 18-30 hours. 


22nd April 1919. 


Column proceeded by train to Dhariwal and marched 
through the bazaar at 09-00 hours, a meeting of heads of 
commutities was held and the General Officer’ Comman- 
ding addressed the meeting. Five arrests of men, who 
caused shops to be shut on the evidence of 
Mr. Armstrong, I. D. F., were made. 

Also a Government servant who acted in an insolent 
manner was arrested. 

These men are now confined in Fort Govindgarh. 

Column left by train and arrived Batala 13-00 hours. 
Heads of communities at Batala City were collected and 
addressed by the General Officer Commanding at 15-00 
hours. Directly after this meeting, another meeting was 
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‘held of lambardars and villagers. The Column entrained 
at 16-00 hours and arrived Amritsar 17-15 hours. 

(No. G.-16, to Headquarters, 16th Indian Division, 
Lahore.) 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 


* for Brigadier-General, Commanding, 45th 
Infantry Brigade. 


APPENDIX XII. 


Diary of Amritsar Moveable Column operating in the 
Bhugga-Atari Area from 24th April to 26th April 1919. 


24th April 1919. 


The Column as detailed in my No. B. E.-39 of 19th 

April 1919 accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner, 

. Amritsar District, and the Mahunt (@ big Sikh Priest, 
living at Guru Sat Sultani), moved out to Bhugga vid 
Raja Sansee. Here a large Durbar was held at which el] 
the influential men of the District attended. 

The General Officer Commanding, and Mahunt addressed 
the meeting which passed off satisfactorily. 

At 13 hours the Column resumed the march to Bhugga 
‘and arrived there 15 hours. Camped round Canal Bunga- 
low, an ideal camp for the size of the Force. 

All quiet during day and night. 


25th April 1919. 

Column moved to Attari at 09-00 hours. 

The General Officer Commanding, with Cavalry and 
Armoured Car proceeded to Asrapur (near Beerowal) 
Mission Hospital. All was well. This hospital had been 
threatened oni the night of the 12th instant and the two 
ladies, including Miss Purnell, were then sent in to Lahore 
on that night. 


News was received here that a certain amount of rail- 
way material was in possession of certain villagers of 
Dalake. The Cavalry was sent to search the village, but 
only a few sleepers which had been in the village for some 
years were found. The village of Shuhoor was also visited 
by the Cavalry. 


The Column arrived at Atari at 13 hours and camped | 
round the P. W. D. Rest-house. 


At 6 hours a very large and influential Durber assembled. 
The Mahunt addressed the meeting. It was heard that 
the effect of the Durbar et Raja Sansee the day before 
had been very good. 


Ta the evening @ witness was brought up-who gave the 
names of nine men who had been implicated in the burn- 
ing of Wageh Station. Their names and villages are given 
in the attached Appendix. 


Five persons of Atari in possession of looted property 
from the Netional Bank, Amritsar, were also noted. 


All these names have been handed over to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is having the men arrested to-day. 

All quiet during night and day. 

Column marched to Amritsar at 08-00 hours. 

The General Officer Commanding visited Chheharta 
Police post on the way and found that 30 arrests from the 
villages of Basurkee and Ghoomenpur had been made in 
connection with the cutting of the railway line near 
Chheharta on the night of the 12th-13th April. 

Column arrived Amritsar 13 hours. 


(No. A. C. 10, 26th April 1919, to Headquarters, 16th 
Indian Division, Lehore.) 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 
for Brigadier-General, Commanding, 45th 
Brigade, 


APPENDIX XIII. 
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Strength of troops when I a-rived at Amritsar at 21-00 hours on 11th April was as follows :— 


Unit. Where from. 


ist G. B. Somerset L. I. | Original Garrison . 


No. 12 Ammunition Column, ” ” 
R.F. A. 

2-6th Bn., Royal Sussex Lahore 

No. 2 Armoured Cars ‘ 5 re 

4-25th London Regiment Jullundur 

BathSikbs FF 6. |, 

Both Rifles, F. F. 5 . . ” ; 

2-15let Infantry =. wt. |, 

1-124th Baluchis . . Lahere 


th Gurkhas. En route Peshawar 


Toran 


STRENGTH. 
aaa eS (aie eae Remarks, 
British. Indian. 
184 .. | In. Fort Govindgarb, two” 
: officers and 44 men, R.G. A. 
and 1 officer and 15 men, 
41 dee I. D.F. 
Left for Lahore morning 13th 
having been recalled as trouble 
130 was expected there. 
13 
107: 
21 Left for Jullundur 18th. 
01 
i 130 
. 181 Left fot Lahore 14th. 
277 Left for Peshawar 19th. 
475 710 


ns 


The re-inforcements had only arrived the morning of the 1th instant and consequently were very disorga.ised. 
Many very strong picquets were being formed with the result that the striking force was very small. 
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Strength of troops on 20th April. 
! Srrencta. 
Unit. Where from. ReEMaRES. 
British. Indian. 
| —e 1 
| 
1-25th Londons . Jullundur . | 239 3a : 
Ast G. B. Somerset L. I. Original Garrison . . 186 ae | In Fort Govindgarh, two officers: 
1098rd Battery, R. F. A. Jullundur . . . 36 wee and 52 men R. G. A., one 
Armoured Cars . . . . | Lahore . . 18 ase | Officer and 15 men, I. D. F. 
No. 12 me Ammunition Column, ' Original Garrison . 44 vee | 3 
R. F. A. | 
40th Signal Company . | Dalhousie 10° sie 
Cavalry . 7 ‘ . - | Jullundur as 54 \ 
5lat Sikhs, F. F. . . hs ee 53 
62nd Sikhs, F.F. 2 o 117 
59th Rifles, F. F. . . . * 81 
2-151st Infantry : . 5 ” ) 126 
1-7th Gurkhas. * - Bakloh 105 
40th Signal Company . * - | Dalhousie - . es 24 
No. 12 Ammunition Column, | Original Garrison . 80 
R. F. A. : 
1093rd Battery, R. F. A. Jullundur 10 | 
\ F 
Toran. | 533 650! 
1 


Duties, guards and picquets were very heavy as will be 
seen by the following statement :— 
British troops were finding— 


Neture. No. 

Station Picquets 5 37 
Bridge Guerd ¥ Y ll 
Detachment, Tern Teran 22 
Armed train to Pathanko 26 
Armoured train. : 17 
Fort Govindgerh 86 
Cantonments 190 
ToraL 389 


which leaves a belance of 144, out of which regimental 
duties and guerds hed to be taken, and patrols were 


generally detailed as required. 
Indian troops were finding— 
Nature. No. 
Detachment, Dhariwal . ar » 26 
6 Tern Taran .: 4 > 34 
Traim escort dutics 80 
Repairing line escort 10 
Construction train . ah ee ae - 10 
Blockhouse on reilway from Amritsar to i 
Ateri ee fais . . . - 40 
Amritsar picquet . . 132 
Kotwali (reinforcing police) 50 
ToTaL - 382 


which leaves s balance of 268, out of which regimental 
guards and duties had to be taken with reliefs, etc. 

It will, therefore, be seen that it was seldom that more 
than 100 British and 200 Indians could be available as a 
striking force on 13th April. In addition to this, 5 
picquets of 40 each were posted round the city, and so 
having left a reserve of 60 at Ram Bagh, only 50 rifles, 
plus 40 unarmed Gurkhas, and 2 armoured cars were 
available as @ striking force. Forty British ranks had 
also been to Asrapore. 


APPENDIX XIV. 
Secret B. 21. 


RErorT ON OPERATIONS 21-00, 1lTH Aprit 1919 To 
Gensta¥F Division. 

I arrived here on night of the 11th April, and the 
same night went through the city to bring the Superin- 
tendent of Police in charge of the city to hear personally 
what he had to say. 

After consultation with the Deputy Commissioner and 
police officials I determined with a view to showing the 


inhabitants that I had a sufficient military force to force’ 
them to law and order and also to arrest certain ring- 
leaders. This was carried out between 12-00 hours and 

15-00 hours on 12th April. 

“I was aware that the inhabitants had been warned 
that they were not to hold meetings or followings, and 
that if they did so they would be fired on. To further 
enforce my wishes, a proclamation was proclaimed on 
morning of 13th by beat of drum in many of the main 
streets of the city, warning the inhabitants that unlaw- 
ful acts would be punished by military force. On my 
way back from the city I was informed that the dis- 
affected characters in the city had ordered a meeting 
in the Jallianwala Bagh at 16-30 hours. I did not- 
think this meeting would take place in the face of what 
I had done. 

At 16-00 hours I received a report from the Police 
that a gathering was beginning in the place mentioned 
above. 

I immediately sent picquets to hold various gates of 
the city and marched with 25 rifles, 9th Gurkhas, and‘ 
25 rifles from detachments of 64th Sikhs, F. F. and 
59th Rifles, F. F. making a total of 50 rifles, and also- 
40 Gurkhas armed with kukris. Two armoured care 
also accompanied this party. 

I entered the Jallianwala Bagh by a very narrow 
lane which necessitated my leaving my armoured care 
behind. 

On entering, I saw a dense crowd estimated at about 
5,000 ; a man on a raised platform addressing the audi- 
ence and making gestulations with his hands. 

I realised that my force was small‘and to hesitate- 
might induce attack. I immediately opened fire and 
dispersed the crowd. 

I estimate that between 200 and 300 of the crowd’ 
were killed. My party fired 1,650 rounds. 

I returned to my Headquarters about 18-00 hours. 

At 22-00 hours accompanied by a force, I visited alt 
my picquets and marched through the city in order to 
make sure that my orders as to inhabitants not being 
out of their houses after 20-00, had been obeyed. 

The city was absolutely quiet and not a soul to be 
seen. 

I returned to Headquarters at midnight. The inhabi- 
tants have asked permission to bury the dead in accord-- 
ance with my orders. This I am allowing. 


T am, 
Sm, 
Your most obedient servant, 


R. E. DYER, 
Brig.-General, Commanding 45th Brigade.. 


WRITTEN STATEMENTS OF WITNESSES, AMRITSAR. 
SS 
Brigdr.-Genl. R. E. H. Dyzr. 


APPENDIX XV. 
[Secret.] = 
= War Diazy, Amritsar. 


Hour, Date, Place. | Summary of events and information. nouns. | Hour, Date, Place. Summary of events and information. | REMARKS. 
“AwpTeak. AMEITSAR—contd. 
1919— Armoured train & Goods 
30th April train at mile 310-5 with engine 
13-00 hours —.._ | Mob collected in city and moved out and 8 vehicles derailed owing to 
towards Civil Station. permanent-way being torn up. 
After warning them to disperse, the Armoured train visited Kasur and 
pi-quet on Railway Bridge leading found station wrecked, no casual- 
to Hall Gate, drove the mob ties, train patrolled two stations 
away by fire—73 rounds were beyond and back to Kasur. 
‘ 21-00 hours ==. | General Officer Commanding and 


At the same time another mob 
‘attacked the Telegraph Office 
and smashed telegraph material 
and Telegraph Master's quarters. 
‘A party of 8 men from a Detach- 
ment Depot, 54th Sikhs F. F. 
who had been sent up from 
Jullundur_on 5th April to pro- 
tect the Railway Station in case 


12th April 1919— 


Brigade-Major, 45th Brigade, 
arrived Amritsar. 

Conference held with Deputy Com- 
missioner and Superintendent of 
Police and names of agitators ob- 
tained. All quiet. 


of necessity, led by Subedar 00-80 hours =. | General Officer Commanding with 
Zardad Khan was sent to the escort proceeded to Kotwall and 
Telegraph Office and by using brought in the City Superinten- 
the bayonet arrived at the Tele- dent of Police. A long confer- 
graph Office to find the Tele- ence was held during which many 
graph Master being dragged out more names were procured and 
of the building by the neck. arrangements for the arrests dis- 
‘ cussed. 
Subedar Zardad Khan promptly 
bayonetted the man who had 07-00 hours =. | Picquets along railway Ine were 
hold of the Telegraph Master and reduced to a minimum of two 
his party dispersed the mob—18 non-commissioned officers. and 
rounds were fired. The Subedar nine men and remaining troops 
then returned to the Railway Headquarters were removed to 
Station, leaving _ Lance-Naick Rambagh. 
Noman Shah in charge of the 
Telegraph Office. 10-00 hours =. | Column marched through City to 
ascertain where mobs were 
In the meantime other mols at- reported collecting by acroplanes. 
tacked the Alliance Hank of 
Simla, killed the Agent (Mr. J. M. All mobs met with soon dispersed. 
Thompron.) and committed dam- Column then marched to Kot- 
age to premises, and also burnt wall and sent out parties to arrest 
the National Bank to the ground, agitators. 
killing the Agent and his Assistant, 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Scott, Several important arrests were made : 
respectively. Including Ch. Bhugga and Dina 
Nath. 
. A mob also assaulted and beat 
Mise Sherwood. 14-00 hours =. | Column__ returned to Rambagh. 
50 Sabres from 11th Lancers and |. 
43-45 hours . | Portion of the Town Hall was burnt, Guides Jullundur arrived. 
also portion of the Railway : Appendix 
Goods Shed and Mission Church. | Proclamation No. 1 fssued. Be 
Picquets were placed along the 
Rallway line at all the bridges 22-00 hours + | Party of Londons in motor lorrics 


18-00 bours . 


Alth April 1919— 
02-Q0 hours . 


-05-@0 hours 


and level crossings, whilst the 
Temaindes of the troops were 
ordered to bivouac at Rambagh, 
4 good camp and a central posi- 
tion. 


The body of Sergeant Rowlands 
(Military Works Services) was 
picked up near the Fort. 


All quiet during the night. 


Reinforcements from 2-6th Royal 
Sussex Regiment and 1-124th 
Baluchis arrived from Lahore. 


Reinforcements from 1-25th Batta- 
lion, London Regiment, (100) 
men, 2-151st Infantry (100) men 
and ‘59th Rifles (100) men under 
command of Major F. A. 8. 
Clarke, D.8.0.,. London Regl- 
ment, arrived from Jullundur by 
special train. 


Column marched through City and 
made 12 arrests, and troops 
received orders. ‘from Deputy 
Commissioner to restore order 
and use all force necessary, no 
gatherings or processions were 
allowed and all gatherings were 
to be fired on. 


Station Master reported all lines 
between Amritsar and Lahore 
disconnected, probably near Atari. 


Line party sent out to repair an 
armoured train ordered to Atari. 


News received that Treasury at 
Tarn Taran twice attacked but 
mob repulsed. Troops sent to 


Tarn Taran as garrison. 


18th April 1919— 
01-00 houra 


12-40 hours . 


16-00 hours 


sent to Asrapur Mission Hospital 
near Atari to rescue the Mission 
ladies who were calling for help. 


Party found ladies being removed 
by armoured cars from Lahore, 
so returned. 


Messages from Dhariwal and Gurdas- 
pur showed signs of unrest. 


50 Gurkhas from Bakloh ordered to 
Gurdaspur and 1 Indian officer 
and 25 Indian other ranks sent 
to Dhariwal from here. 


All quiet up to midnight. 


Column marched through City, a 
few arrests made, and proclama- 
tion No. 2 issued by beat of 
drum. 


On returning to Rambagh informa- 
tion was received that in spite of 
these stern proclamations, a big 
meeting would be held at Jallian- 
wala Bagh at 16-30 hours, at 
which messages from Dr. Kitchlu 
would be read out. 


Main gates of the City were pic 
quetted and a force of 50 Indian 
ranks an@ two armoured cars 
proceeded to Jallianwa a Bagh 
where they found the mecting in 
full swing with the lecturers on a 
raised platform addressing a very 
large crowd. 


The crowd was dispersed by fire, 
1,650 rounds were fired. 


The armoured cars did not come 
into action. Casualties estimated 
at between 200 and 300 killed. 
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Brigdr.-Genl. R. E. H. Dyer.” 


16-80 hours . 


14th April 1910— 


01-00 hours . 
07-00 hours . 
09-80 hours 

17-00 hours . 


15th April 1919— 
10-00 hours . 
11-00 hours 


16th April 1919 


27th April 1919. 


18th Apru lviy 


Wth April 1919. 


20th April 1919. 
2st April 1919— 
09-00 hours . 


War Diary, AMRITSAR—confinued. 


Summary of events and information. 


Party marched back, ‘lal pre- 
cautions were taken during the 
night in case of reprisals. 


All quiet daring night. 


No. 1 Armoured train derailed near 
‘Wagah. 


Inhabitants requested and obtained 
permissionto bury thelr dead 
with the strict understanding 
there was to be no procession or 
demonstration and eight men per 
corpse only to go out of the city. 
Telegraphic communication with 
Lahore and Jullundur again in- 
terrupted, and no Down trains 
arriving. Wagah and Jallo 
Stations both reported burnt. 


No. 2 Armoured train sent out to 
restore communications. 


More information received about 
the derailment of the armoured 
train near Wagah, one section 
rail and sleepers had been re- 
moved, and tho armoured train 
had been badly damaged. Assis- 
tance was urgently asked for. 
The Down lines also at mile 321-10 
were lifted and telegraph wires 
cut from miles 320 to 320-11. 


Column marched into City and 
General Officer Commanding ad- 


dressed heads of communities in: 


the Library. They promised to 
have the shops opened and pro- 
tection was prom! them. To 
carry this out a party of 1 British 
officer and 60 Gurkhas were 
posted at the Kotwali 
trolied the City at uncertain 
Intervals with Police Guides. 
Shops were allowed to be kept 
open until 22-00 hours from and 
including 15th April 1019. 


Blockhouses with isons estab- 
lished at all stations. 


Dhariwal and Gurdaspur cut off by 
wire, but special messenger re- 
Ported ail well. 


Column marched through Amritsar 
Cit i Allquict. All quiet during 
nig! 


Villagers ordered to patrol railway 
line from Beas to Atari. 


Situation from 15th April 1919 well 
in hand. . 


No crimes or damages to report 
Amritsar District. Party of 3 
British officers and 153 Indian 
other ranks, 52nd Sikhs, arrived 
from Jullundur. 


All iaalet. Usual patrols through 
y. 


All. quiet, usual patrols Haroagh 
City, 1 British officer, 3 Gurkl 
officers and 100 ranks arrived 
from Rakloh. 1 Section 1093rd 
Battery and 3 British officers and 
50 Indian other ranks from. 
Sullundur. 


All quiet, usual patrols through the 

y. 

haute: usual patrols through the 
ty. ‘i 


General Officer Command: with 
Moveable Column consisting of 
100 Londons, 100 Indian ranks 
and 20 Cavalry procetded by 
special train to Gurdaspur. 


EMARES,§ Hour, Date, Place. 


B 
18-00 hours 
08-00 hours 
12-00 hours 
14-30 Hours 
17-80 hours 
38rd April 1919 
07-00 hours 


AmpITesR—contd. 


12-00 hours 


22nd April 1919— 


4th April 1919— 


25th April 1919 


08-00 hours 


26th April 1919— 


06-00 hours 


08-00 hours 
27th April 1919 
gath April 1919 


29th April 1919 
80th April 1919 


Summary of events and information. REMRes. 


—_—_$$_< 


Colamn marched to School and 
General Officer Commanding ad- 
dressed heads of communities. 


jcer 
ceeded with escort to Pathankote 
to see the Garrison there. All 
was very quiet. 
General Officer 
turned and Column 


re 
wept in| 
train. All quiet during night. « 


All quiet at Amritear. ! 


‘was addressed by General Officer ' 
Commanding. 


Column proceeded to Batala. 


Meeting of heads of communities 
was addressed by General Officer 
Commanding ang after this ano- 
ther meeting lambariare of 
neighbouring villages. 


Column arrived back at Amritéar. | 
All quiet during night. 


All quiet. 


General Officer Command! 


Divi- 
sion visited Amritear. A Column 


The Column resumed its mafch to 
China Bugga and arrived there 
15-00 hours. 


All quiet di and at 
qui dering night, 


Column moved to Atari where a 
large Durbar was held at 16-00 
hours. Camped for night round 
Atari P. W. D. Rest-house. 

1 British officer, 2 Gurkha officers 


and 101 ranks arrived from Bak- 
loh (1-7th Gurkhas). 


Names of 11 men from v 
Dilake, Shuhura, and 
Khurd implicated in the 


Column returned to Amritsar, arriv- 
. ing there 13-00 hours. All quict 
daring night. 
All quiet, usual patrots in the City. 
Headquarters, 1-25th Battalion, 
London, Regiment, arrived at 
Atritsar. 
All quiet, usual patrols in the City. 
All quiet, usual patrols in the City. 
Goneral Officer Command! 
ceeded to Jullundur wad felts 
conference of Officers Command: 
All quiet ap to date, 
made. 


AMRITSAR, 
Dated Ist May 1919. 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 


Brigade-Major, 45th Brigade. 
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Brigdr.-Genl. R. E. H. Dyer—concluded—Khan Sahib Aumap Jan. 


PROCLAMATION NO. I. 


Nogice. , 

The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that 
if they cause damage to any property, or will commit 
any acts of violence, in the environs of Amritsar, it will 
be taken for granted that such acts are due to the incite- 
ment in Amritsar City. Any offenders will be punished 
according to Martial Law. 

All meetings and gatherings are hereby prohibited and 
will be dispersed at once under Martial Law. 


(Certified true copy.) 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 
; Brigade-Major, 45th Brigade. 
Dated 12th April 1919. : 


PROCLAMATION NO. II. 


1. It is hereby proclaimed to all whom it may concern 
that no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed 
to leave the city in his own private or hired conveyance 
or on foot without a pass from one of the following 
Officers. 


The Deputy Commissioner. 
The Superintendent of Police, Mr. Rehill. 


The Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr. Plomer. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Connor, Magistrate. 

Mr. Seymour, Magistrate. 

Agha Mohammad Hussain, Magistrate. 

The Police Officer in charge of the City Kotwali. 
This will be a special form and pass. 


2. No person residing in Amritsar City is permitted to 
leave his house after 20-00 hours. 


Any persons found-in the streets after 20-00 hours are 
liable to be shot. 


3. No procession of any kind is permitted to parade 
the streets in the City or any part of the City or out- 
side of it at any time. 


Any such processions or gatherings of four men will 
be looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly 
and dispersed by force of arms, if necessary. 


(Certified true copy.) 


(Sd.) F. C. BRIGGS, Captain, 
Brigade-Major, 45th Brigade. 


Dated 13th April 1919. 


Khan Sahib AHMAD JAN, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Amritsar. 


1. I have been in Amritsar for 283 months. I came 
as City Inspector. I was made Deputy Superinten- 
dent in May 1918. 


I was in Headquarters on the 80th March, and on 
the ¢th April I was on duty at the Kotwali. There 
was a hartal that day also. This hartal was said to 
have been made at the instigation of Kitchlew and 
Satyapal. I am not, however, in charge of the city 
and do not really know what influence Kitchlew and 
Satyapal had with the people. The hartal was arrang- 
ed beforehand. I was on duty iv the city on the 
10th April. I came to office that day about 10-30, 
and about 11-80 I got a note from the City Inspector 
to the effect that I was to go to the Kotwali. The 
orders were from Mr. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police. I put on uniform and went to the Inspec- 
tor’s house. This is about 400 yards from the Kot- 
wali just off the Hall Gate Bazar, and I must have 
arrived at about 12-15. The Inspector told me that 
Satyapal and Kitchlew had been arrested and despatch- 
ed to some unknown destination, and that there was 
apprehension of some demonstration and that was why 
I had been called. “We both then went to the Kotwali. 


I did not see Mr. Plomer that day, nor Mr. Rehill. 
1 received no orders direct from either of these offi- 
cers. I had received no prior information that Kitch- 
lew and Satyapal were to be arrested. I received no 
orders in writing about my responsibilities at the 
Kotwali, nor any other sort of orders other than what 
the Inspector told me. On my arrival at the Kotwali, 
I found three reserves (armed) there and the detec- 
tive staff and others of the Kotwali force. On the way 
to the Kotwali there was no sort of unrest. At about 
12-30, however, people began to pass towards the Hall 
Bazar and later they began to pass in crowds. They 
were angry and were calling out Kitchlew i1 jai, 
Satyapal ki jai, Hindu-Musalman ki jai. I received 
news that the crowd had collected in the Aitchison 
Park and intended going to the Deputy Commissioner's 
house. The City Inspector told me that he had in- 
formed Mr. Plomer about this. No Police officers 
other than the detectives were with the crowd. In- 
formation came in later that there had been firing at 
the Railway crossing, and that some men had been 
killed. An attempt was made by some persons to 


VOL. III 


break in the front entrance of the Kotwali. I went 
there and found the glasses of doors broken, but the 


offenders had escaped. The people seemed to be get. / 


ting more excited. I therefore ordered the reserves. 
to fall in front of the Kotwali. The men were still 
falling in when a man brought the news at about 1-30 
that the Chartered Bank had been attacked and des- 
troyed and two Sahiba were there in great danger. I 
directed the City Inspector to take @ reserve and go 
there, but he said he had orders not to leave the Kot- 
wali. I therefore taking an armed reserve went there. 
There were about’ 2,000 persons, I should say inside 
the Bank and outside. We rushed at them and [ 
called ‘* Seize them,’’ “ Seize them "; they thereupon 
ran away. I got to the Bank and asked the babus 
about the Sahibs; they said they were alive and up- 
stairs. I posted my men and searched the premises. 
They came out on to the balcony. I reassured the 
Sahibs. As there were lots of people about I waited 
till about 8 o'clock before taking them to the Kot- 
Wali. I sent them in charge of Labhu Ram and a 
Head Constable to the Kotwali. I sent the Sahibs 
through the Municipal gardens and I, with a few df 
my men, went round the road up to the front entrance 
of the Kotwali to divert the attention of the people. 
still passing through the Hall Road. Sceing the Sahibs: 
had reached the Kotwali I returned to the Bank. I 
eventually returned to the Kotwali about 5 p.m. On: 
my return to the Kotwali I found two more Sahibs: 
there, Mr. Jarman, and a Military Sergeant, the safety 
of all these European gentlemen was in all respects 
properly looked after up to midnight when they were 
made over to the Military who took them to the Fort. 
I learnt then about the National Bank and Alliance 
Bank, and that guards had been sent there. No report. 
about these Banks had come while I was in the Kot-. 
wali. The smnoke and the glow from the National 
Bank, could not be seen from where I was at the 
Chartered Bank, nor could the Alliance Bank. The 
Town Hall was fired shortly after I reached the bank. 
It was quite impossible, however, for me to leave the 
‘Bank and the Sahibs, ror could I for the moment tak3. 
them to the Kotwali. I knew also that there were 
sufficient people in the Kotwali. There were crowds 
passing continually outside the Kotwali. Their ap- 
pearance was exactly what it had been on the 6th. 
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Sardar Bahadur sarpar SukHa Sincu—Lara Jowaaak Lat—Mr. B. Brocas Howe1r—Mz>-. A. J. W. Kyrcam. 


Sardar Bahadur SARDAR SUKHA SINGH, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Dapartment, 
Punjab. — 


J was not at Amritsar during the disturbances and, 
therefore, am not an eye-witness to the events. I 
was ordered to go to Amritsar for investigation .of 
cases in conjunction with the local police. I 
reached there on sth April 1919, and after waitin, 
upon Mr. Rehill, Superintendent of Police, an 
cther officers started the investigation on 19th April 
1919. Up to this time, although a large number of 
persons were arrested who were in the lock-up at 
Kotwali in Jail and in Fort, but no case was regis- 
tered under the impression that the Martial Law 
Courts will decide those cases summarily. Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors were investigating individual 
cases under the supervision of four Gazetted Officers 
of the provincial service :— 

(1) Myself. 
(2) Mr. Plomer. 


' 
(3) Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan. 

(4) Sardar Sahib Bishan Singh. 

Mr. Howell, Superintendent of Police, Criminal 

Investigation Department, was cur head, and I -had 

to assist him in going through the evidence and pre 


paring the chzlans for submission to courts and I had 
also to advise and help the staf. 


I returned to Lahore on 7th June 1919. 108 cases 
were prepared and sent up before the courts. Almost 
~all the witnesses found out by the police were to be 
produced before the Magistrate by whom their state- 
ments were recorded. So at a time from one to three 
Magistrates, lst and 2nd Class, had to sit at the 
Kotwali daily, which place was the headquarters of 
the investigation. 


LALA JOWAHAR LAL, Inspector of Police, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab, Lah):a. 


I was at Lahore on 9th April and saw a good deal of 
the Ram Naumi procession and can speak about its poli- 
tical character. 

On April 10th, I went to Amritsar from Lahore by the 
Calcutta Mail. I arrived there about 4-15 p.u. I went 
to consult the Public Prosecutor about a gold melting 
case. I learned at the Lahore Station that there had 
‘been a riot at Amritsar, but I heard no details. When 
I arrived at Amritsar I heard that the mob had set fire 
to the Railway Goods Shed, and I saw the corpse of 
Guard Robinson. I intended to go to the city, but was 
advised not to do so. Went there later about 7-30 P.M. 
in plain clothes. The clock near the Hall Gate was 
broken. The Baptist Church Mission room was on fire 
as were also the National Bank of India and the Muni- 


cipal Hall. I passed through several bazars. People 
were passing in groups. Many had lathis. They were 
city people. People were openly abusing Government 


and Europeans. They said if troops entered the city, 
they would kill them with bricks thrown from the roofs 
of houses and lathis. Then I went back to the station. 
Went again to the city about 11 p.m. City police 
armed with lathis were patrolling the streets. When I 
had been the first time to the city, I went to Khair 
Din Mosque. Saw only one corpse there which had 
not then been identified. People said other corpses 
had been taken away by relatives and would be brought 
again next morning. On April 11th, I went to the City 
again in early morning. I went ‘to the Khair Din 


Mosque between 7 and 8 a.m. People were collecting 
and bodies were being brought. When there was a big 
crowd I saw Bashir come up on horseback; I knew him 
before by sight. I also saw Dina Nath whom I had 
seen in Lahore. He was in the middle of a crowd 
which he was addressing. I heard nothing of what he 
said and as some one called out that a Criminal 
Investigation Department dog was abovt, I went 
off. Then I came back to Lahore by the Calcutta 
Mail on April 11th. Went again to Amritsar on night 
of April 12th. I arrived there by the Bombay Mail. 
People in the city were still passing in groups and 
abusing Government and shops were shut. They were 
saying that only five Europeans had been killed, while 
dozens of their women had become widows. This was in 
early morning of April 18th. Many of them had lathis. 
Went about the city all that day and went to Jallian- 
wala Bagh about 4 p.m. Saw large crowd there, but 
could hear nothing. On the way had heard people say- 
ing ‘* What can the military do."’ I thought the troops 
might come, so I only stayed there 2 or 3 minutes. 
Seditious Meeting Act has been applied at 11 a.m. 
that day, and the meeting was held in contravention 
of orders. There must have been over 20,000 people 
there. Their attitude was very hostile, and they were 
shouting and prasing Gandhi, Kitchlew and Satyapal. 
From April 13th—18th I was at Amritsar, but was 
put on some special confidential duty. I joined the in- 
vestigation in the cases on April 20th. : 


Mr. B. BROCAS HOWELL, Superintendent of Polics, Crim3 Branch, Crimiaal Investigation Dapartmert, Panjab. 


I was not at Amritsar when the outbreak occurred 
there, but was subsequently deputed in order to superin- 
tend, in conjunction with the Superintendent of Police, 
Amritsar, the investigation of the various cases con- 
nected with the outbreak. 

It is specifically laid down that officers of the Criminal 
Investigation Department deputed to assist in the in- 
vestigation of cases shall in no way supersede the local 
police who shall continue to be responsible for the con- 
duct of the case and for its final presentation in Court. 
This procedure was followed throughout the enquiries at 
Amritsar. 


Mr. A. J. W. KITCHIN, C.LE., 


On the morning of the 6th April, when the first 
hortal was held in Lahore, I received news that a 
crowd was trying to come down the Mall and I went 
out to the spot. I was on the Mall near the Post 
‘Office for about an hour, and saw the crowd stopped 
and turned back. Both Police and Cavalry were on 
duty. The demeanour of the crowd on the whole was 


Cases were not put up direct to tribunals but a sum- 
mary of evidence in each case was forwarded through the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police to the Legal Re- 
membrancer, who after full consideration decided to 
which tribunals they should be-sent and the offence for 
which they should be tried. 


In all 108 cases were investigated, comprising 538 
accused. 


My work at Amritsar was completed on the 9th June 
1919, and I returned to Lahore the same day. 


LC.8., Commissioner of Lahore. 


fairly good tempered, but they were entirely defiant 
of discipline, and were actually taken away by their 
own leaders, when it began to appear that in the 
event~of further defiance a collision with-the military 
would be inevitable. 

On the 10th of April, I received a telephone call 
in office at about 1-30 pP.m., telling me that there 
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Mr. A. J. W. Kircury. 


[Continued. 
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was trouble in Amritsar, and that I was to go down 
at once. The orders came direct from Government 
House. After making some brief enquiries and 
necessary preparations, I left in a motor car with 
Mr. Donald, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
and Mr. Coode, Superintendent, Telegraphs. We 
reached the Khalsa College nearly two miles from 
Amritsar, soon after 4 p.M., where we heard that the 
trouble was much worse than we had anticipated, 
and that the banks were burned and a number of 
Europeans killed. On the road as we came along 
all was quiet and there was no sign of disturbances. 
We then went to the Station Staff Office in Canton- 
ments and thence to the Railway Station, where we 
found the Officer Commanding troops. We ‘hen 
went in search of the Deputy Commissioner and 
found him supervising the removal of women and 
children to the fort. I fetched him down to the 
Railway Station and established headquarters at 
that place. The situation then was very serious 
indeed, the number of troops was very small and 
anxiety was expressed about the possibility of hold- 
ing the Railway line and also as regards the attitude 
of the Labour Corps, 2.000 strong, who were 
encamped behind us in Cantonmente. Nothing was 
known of the Police guard in the Kotwali, and it 
was supposed that they had been killed. It was 
rumoured that there were still Europeans alive in 
the city, but there was no means of communication 
between the city and the troops holding the Railway 
Station and bridges. By this time a troop train of 
Gurkhas had been stopped at the station, and some 
of them were being armed with rifles when we 
arrived. It was decided that a party should fight 
their way into the city in order to get out the Euro- 
peans who were alleged to be in danger. While 
arrangements were being made a letter was brought 
out from the Police Officer in the Kotwali, saying 
that all the Europeans alive were inside and were 
in no danger. Having regard to the difficulties of 
street fighting, and to the absolute necessity of hold- 
ing the civil station and the Treasury, I decided to 
await the arrival of troops which were expected 
from Lahore. ‘ 


About 11 p.m., a troop train came in from Lahore 
with reinforcements, under the command of Major 
Macdonald. On his arrival I told him that the 
situation was beyond civil control, and that he, as 
senior military officer, was to take such steps as the 
military situation demanded. I also advised that a 
party should go into the city at once and fight their 
way to the Kotwali to reinforce the police and to 
bring away the survivors among the Europeans. A 
party went in at once and were accompanied only 
by guides, and by no civil magistrate, as I did not 
wish to embarrass the military officer in command 
with the presence of a civil officer senior to himself. 
Meanwhile, headquarters remained at the Railway 
Station. The surviving Europeans were brought out 
alive and the Kotwali reinforced without resistance 
or fighting. 

Next day, some emissaries came in from the city 
to arrange processions for the burying of the dead. . 
Their attitude was entirely defiant and the situation 
continued to be a purely military one. Reports of 
outrages all round Amritsar continued to come in, 
and it was perfectly clear that unless peace and 
‘order were to be established in Amritsar, the trouble 
would spread indefinitely. In fact a state of war 
already existed. Constant rumours were coming in 
of the mutiny of troops, and while we had definite 
news that there was trouble in Lahore, we also 
heard rumours that the troops in Lahore had 
mutinied, and that Lahore Fort had heen taken. I 
did not believe in any of these rumours, but they 
were being bandied about eagerly in the city. The 
burial of the dead, at which I had expected fight- 
ing, took place without incident on the afternoon of 
the 11th April, and later on I returned to Lahore 
with Mr. Donald to report to the Lieutenant- 
Governor and to see the condition of things in’ 
Lahore. I had already asked the Agent of the 
North-Western Railway to stop all railway booking 
to Amritsar until the situation was easier. By 


this time all telegraph lines were down and we could 
cnly communicate with Lahore irregularly by the 
phonophcre which connected Station Masters at 
Lahore and Amritsar and which can be worked when 
any of the lines are still uncut. 

On arrival in Lahore, I reported the situation to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and told him that I had 
made over command to the Officer-in-charge of troops. 
Next morning I returned to Amritsar with Mr. 

onald by motor and found the road fairly quiet, 
though rumours were spreading fast. I was advised 
on the road that the trouble would go further unless 
Amritsar riots were stopped at once. In Amritsar, 
I found that General Dyer had arrived with more 
troops and taken over command and had removed 
headquarters to the Rambagh. By this time the 
district officers had some information of the ring- 
leaders, and it was decided that sufficient force should 
go in to make arrests. A number of ringleaders were 
arrested, and brought out, the troops forming an 
escort to the police who made the arrests. Up to 
this time no one could enter Amritsar without the 
gates being picketed and the side streets guarded 
end without adopting proper military precautions, 
so that the smallest force that could enter the city 
would of necessity have to be of a considerable num- 
ber. I issued orders prohibiting all gatherings in 
the streets and saying that all assemblies of more 
than five persons would be liable to be dispersed by 
fire without further warning. 

In the evening, I returned to Lahore, and remained 
in Lahore on Sunday, the 138th April. On the 14th, 
at 8 a.m., I was aroused by telephone and proceeded 
ta Government House, where I first had news of fir- 
ing in the Jallianwala Bagh. I was told to go out 
at once, and went off with two cars and an escort. 
We arrived at about 8 a.m. and I saw General Dyer 
and discussed the situation with him. In the even- 
ing I returned again with Mr. Donald to Lahore. 
On the way we went to the Railway Station and I 
Fersonally decided the ‘‘ Kirpan” case which was 
afterwards so much misrepresented. I may add that 
on Saturday, the 12th, had happened the rioting in 
Kasur which place was also in the Division. I 
returned to Lahore on the evening of the 14th and 
there I heard for the first time of the burning of 
Gujranwala. When I reached Government House at 
about 6 p.m., I found that the Lieutenant-Governor 
was of opinion that Colonel O’Brien and all the 
Europeans in Gujranwala had been murdered. We 
heard the aeroplanes returning while I was with Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer. I had already on an earlier occa- 
sion, probably in the evening of 12th April, told the 
Lieutenant-Governor that, in my opinion, Martial 
Law was inevitable, and we discussed that course 
tegether. I did not go out to Gujranwala or to 
Chuharkana until a later date, when the rebellion 
was quelled and the British Government had regained 


control. 
I1.—Causes. 


The Rowlatt Act was of course the occasion and 
not the cause of the trouble. Few of the opponents 
of the Act had read it, but they knew that it was 
passed in the face of the whole of the Indian repre- 
sentatives on the Imperial Council, showing that 
Indians had no power in their own country. 

Up to a point the agitation was very successful. A 
campaign of lies began which was very ingenious and‘ 
was successful beyond belief. The general dislike of 
the police, which is very deep-seated indeed, was 
utilised to the full by stories of enormous powers of 
summary arrest which were to be conferred upon 
them. The stories about the intended interference 
in marriage customs and domestic life can 
undoubtedly be traced to the Patel Marriage Bill, 
which orthodox Hinduism regards with horror. The 
general rumour about confiscation of property comes 
from annoyance at the enhanced Income Tax and 
Excess Profits Tax. The old commercial resentment 
of the Punjab Land Alienation Act can be traced in 
others of the Rowlatt Act rumours. Indeed a study 
of the rumours which were afloat is most interesting 
and instructive, and reveals much of the secret griev- 
ances and aspirations of the political classes. The 
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spread of rumours was most successful. The Rowlatt 
Act became the Black Act, so black that it was 
impious even to read it. None of the lower classes 
and very few of the educated had ever read the Act 
or had the least idea of its provisions. Any attempt 
at instruction was resented. Copies distributed to 
the public were burned as unclean. The city women 
in their houses were more mioved than I-have ever 
known them before. It was, in short, a Hindu move-, 
ment of bitter misrepresentation, and the Muham- 
madans were gathered in by means of the racial 
mistrust which is always dormant. National feeling 
in India is growing, but its cement is racial feeling. 
As education spreads, the desire for Indian rule and 
the dislike of foreign rule becomes stronger and 
stronger. F 
Economic causes of unrest are not wanting. High 
prices und difficulties of supply have caused much 
distress in towns, while the agricultural classes gene- 
rally are prosperous. There is no feeling in India 
stronger than the desire to be let alone in private 
life. There is no desire for efficiency, but a strong 
desire for domestic liberty entrenched among the 
ramparts of customary and personal law. ‘The 
trader wants to be let alone in his methods of trad- 
ing and the farmer to be let alone in his farm, This 
is the cause of the general unpopularity of the 
police, who by the very nature of their occupations 
are compelled to interfere in domestic matters and 
to lift the purdah of family disputes. If the police 
were always discreet and always upright they would 
still be unpopular in India. The agricultural classes 
have no especial present causes of discontent. 
Prices are high, markets good and revenue light, 
while racial antipathy is-not strong among them. 
Appeals were made to their general dislike of the 
police and to their love of their land. The appeals 
were not successful partly for lack of organisation, 
and partly for lack of interest. Most important of 
all the wheat crop was standing dead ripe in the 
fields in the middle of April and if all hands did not 
turn out to cut the crop it would be lost. The com- 
mercial classes had other grievances. Among the 
moneyed classes the resentment against the income 
tax is as real as it is interesting and unreasonable. 
It was looked upon as extortion and as an inter- 
ference with the rights of trade.- The income tax 
assessment was not unfair, but the new Income tax 
‘Act searches deep and the Special Income tax staff 
did their first year of enquiry. In the Lahore Divi- 
sion the following towns came under Special Income 
tax assessment and the increase was very large: — 


Lahore. Kasur. 
Amritsar. Patti. 
Gujranwala. Khem Karan. 
Wazirabad. Sialkot. 
Hafizabad. Chunian. 
Sangla. Pattoki. 
Chuharkana. Nankana. 
Akalgarh. Sohdra. 
Eminabad. 


With the exception of the last five alone, there were 
disturbances at every place. It would be idle to 
pretend that this is mere coincidence. 

In November and December 1918 wheat stocks 
were seized under the Defence of India Act to stop 
speculation and to reduce the price of grain to the 
poor. This action of Government was grossly mis- 
represented and was looked up of as extortion com- 
mitted for the benefit of the people of England. 
Among the places at which wheat stocks were seized 
under the Defence of India Act were: — 

Amritsar, 

Kasur, 

Patti, 

Lalipur, 

Gojra, 
all of which were centres of disturbances. Judicial 
corruption is understood in India and is not much 
resented. Police procedure, honest or corrupt, legal 
chicanery, forgery and false evidence are the pro- 
dusts of British rule and are bitterly resented. 


“then here again there were great demands on 


Moreover, the resentment is directed not at the 
oppressors, but at the Government. 


IH.—Martial Law. 


The real need for Martial Law was to prevent the 
spread of disorders. In no place had the Civil Gov- 
ernment, aided by military forces, actually lost and 
failed to recover control. We lost control at 
Amritsar on 10th April, and did not recover control 
of the tity till 12th April when the first arrests were 
made. We lost control at Gujranwala on 14th April 
and recovered control next day. Sangla, Hafizabad, 
Chuharkana and Batala were entirely out of control 
until troops arrived. No Government can claim to 
control a locality, where criminals can defy arrest, 
and when the local officials dare not make arrests for 
fear of an outbreak. But martial law was really 
wanted not to recover control for this had already 
been done by the rifles of the troops, but to prevent 
the spread of the infection. The»towms were in open 
insurrection, but the townspeople have no military 
value at all. It was necessary to strike quickly and 
to strike hard in order to save the rural people and 
above all to save the army from infection. In the 
Amritsar Tahsil at least the danger was great and 
imminent. The Jats were collecting for loot, 
encouraged by the immunity of the Amritsar Mobs. 
The crowd in Amritsar was scattered on 18th April 
and as the news spread the villages settled down. 
All independent opinion is united that the blow 
struck on 13th April in Amritsar saved the central 
Punjab from anarchy, loot and murder. At that 
time Martial Law had not been declared. 


Martial Law was necessary to provide summary 
courts for the clearance of the lock-ups which were 
full of arrests. Delay was most undesirable, and 
it was necessary to show at once that the rising had 
failed. The single magistrate courts were not 
empowered until long after the tribunals, and one of 
ta advantages of prompt jail clearance was partially 
lost. 

On the whole Martial Law worked very well and 
the judicial officers who sat as judges in the summary 
courts showed no undue haste, or prejudice or relaxa- 
tion of the established standards of evidence. The 
courts worked quickly, but they did justice as a 
court must do justice, which works in public, hears 
both sides and decides judicially. 


The proclamation of Martial Law meant of neces- 
sity that the ultimate control of the civil adminis- 
tration passed to the military. There was actually 
very little friction, but the demands made on civil 
officers and on officers commanding to exercise tact 
end urbanity in their mutual dealings were very 
heavy. The work would have been better done if 
the ultimate decision of all matters had rested with 
the Punjab Government and if the district officers 
had remained in undisputed charge of their districts 
with the assistance of military support. Two mili- 
tary divisions were included in the martial law area 
and there were a number of independent commands. 
There was in fact almost no friction, but the con- 
stant effort to avoid friction was a very real strain. 
Not only did Deputy Commissioners cease to be in 
supreme charge of their districts, but as District 
Magistrates they ceased to be in control of police 
investigations. In none of the instructions for the 
investigation and presentation of martial law cases 
before the tribunals or the summary courts is there 
any mention of the District Magistrate or of his 
ultimate responsibility. District Police officers gene 
rally continued to work with the District Magistrates 
in accordance with the traditions of subordinates and 
good will which invariably govern their relations, 
but neither District Magistrates nor Superin- 
tendents of Police were always in touch with the 


. doings of the special police officers deputed by the 


Criminal Investigation Department. This was not 
necessary, nor desirable. No ill-effects happened, but 
the 
tact and forbearance of District officers. If Martial 
Law comes again for anything less than an extreme 
state of military and civil insurrection, then in my 
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‘vpinion the ultimate control of tho civil adminis- 
tration, including Martial Law Regulations and 
Orders and Martial Law Courts, should remain with 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the control of districts 
should be left with district officers. 

The effect of Martial Law on the people was 
immediate. From the very first there was no resist- 
anoe of any kind. Many of the respectable or 
moneyed classes felt: an instant sense of relief. 
Crime stopped, the feeling of insecurity ended and 
the criminals and disorderly classes went under 
ground. No one could be expected to like Martial 
Law, but peace was agreeable to all respectable 
people ang the control of prices was very popular. 
Not a shot was fired after Martial Law was pro- 
claimed, nor was a single order openly disobeyed. 
Lahore and Amritsar remained sulky, but tho vil- 
lages were unaffected. Tho stopping of booking on 
the railway was very unpopular and troublesome, 
but that was the result of the insecurity of the rail- 
ways and not of Martial Law. “ 


IV.—Nature of the movement. 


The movement was definitely racial and anti- 
European. The Indian -Christians, though viewed 
with suspicion, were not attacked, while Americans 
and other foreigners were in equal danger with 
British subjects. The Arua Samaj was involved from 
top to bottom with all its organisation. A general 
strike on the railway had of course been intended, 
and it failed partly from lack of organisation and 
partly from lack of courage. Railway subordinates 
were generally obstructive, and sometimes actually 
hostile. Workshop employees were similarly affected, 
largely through economic discontent, and a general 
strike was very narrowly averted. Clear proof of 
actual revolutionary causes being at work is given 
by the attitude of the Amir of Afghanistan. His 
absurd proclamation to the peoples of India with its 
familiar travesty of the Rowlatt Act might have 
been written by an unbalanced school boy in an 


Indian bazar. Tho spread of tho movement to 
Afghanistan is absolute proof that tho organisation 
was widespread. 


V.—Notice of Officers. 


As a general rule Government officers of all grades 
and departments stood firm. Exception must be- 
made of the Railway who wero generally unsound, 
and of the Post Office officials who were much 
affected. In other departments work in tho. offices 
went just as usual, in spite of strong pressure 
brought to bear on the clerks, who were then suffer- 
ing from special grievances in respect of thoir pay. 
On the other hand, this was due in the main to the 
spirit of caution which permeated tho masses 
included in the disturbances—clorks were afraid of 
dismissal, students of missing examinations, and all 
alike of being shot. ‘Tahsildars and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, with one or two exceptions, all did 
their best and worked hard. With one or two 
exceptions none of them showed any personal cour- 
age, initiative, mor acceptance of responsibility. 
But for the British officers and their more virile 
methods there would have been general anarchy. 
The Polico force did best of all, and though they 
showed on general occasions no desire to proceed to 
extremities or to run risks, yet several Police officers 
showed initiative and firmness of a high order, while 
with very few exceptions the whole force was loyal. 
In fact, the Police officers showed up a good deal 
better than the Magistrates. There is also very 
little doubt that during the investigations which 
followed the Police of some places extorted a good 
deal of blackmail. This was one substantial reason 
for expediting the investigation of cases, as pro- 
tracted investigation and judicial dclay led inevitably 
to blackmail. Bribes are paid to avoid arrest, and 
not on cases which appear beforo the courts. This 
was also a reason for stopping arrests and prosecu- 
tions, as soon as ring-leaders and active agents had 
been arrested and order restored. 


OBAIDULLAH, Sub-Inspector of Police, Amritsar Kotwali. : : 


I was present at meetings held in Amritsar on 81st- 
January 1919, 5th February 1919, 9th February 1919, 
11th February 1919, 2ist February 1919, 22nd-28rd 
Fobruary 1019, 26th February 1919, 28th February 

* 1919, 28rd March 1919, 22nd March 1919, 29th March 
1919, 30th March 1919, 2nd April 1919, 6th April 1919 
and reported their proceedings to the City Inspector, 
Muhammad Ashraf Khan. ‘The Polico Diaries reports* 
printed at pagos 1 to 22 were made by me. The report 
at pago 23 was made by some other roporter. -I my- 
self removed the hand bill saying Marne marne ko 
tayyar ho jao and produced it at the trial of Amrit- 
sar Conspiracy Caso whore it was marked as Exhibit 

- 44, 


I accompanied the party that went with General 
Dyer around the City on the 13th April to proclaim 
that no mceting should be held and no processions 
formed. The proclamation was made by beat of drum 
at a large number of places and the announcement 
being first read out from a printed notico in Urdu 
which was distributed to people and then explained in 
Punjabi aiso by the Naib-Tahsildar. Near Lohgarh 
Gate and also at Katra Bhai Sant Singh, some persons, 
after hearing the proclamation, openly said, within my 
hearing, that a meeting would be held that day in 
spite of theso orders. 


KHUSHABI RAM, late Station Master, outside Jhang Bazar, Lyallpur. 


As I lived at Amritsar up to 11th April 1919 as a 
parcel clerk and had occupied a bungalow of Hargobind 
buildings where the mob was fired first of all on the 10th 
April last in my presence and for which story, as I 
presume, was arrested, dismissed and about Rs. 1,200 


© Not reproduced, 
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are forfcitcd by the Railway innocently, I therefore 
want to give my evidence before the Committee during 
the current month because I have to go to Calcutta on 
the end of this month. 

(2) My four sons named Vishvakarma, Jaideva, 
Vidyadhar and Dev Datta were also confined by the 
police of Lyallpur. 
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